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A Re-examination of the Mesoamerican Chacmool 


Mary Ellen Miller 


Although chacmool literally means “red or great jaguar 
paw” in Yucatec Maya, it has become the terminology used 
to refer to the large number of three-dimensional sculptures 
of reclining male figures in Precolumbian Mesoamerican 
art (Figs. 1, 4, 15, 16, 19-24). The expression was coined 
by Augustus Le Plongeon, a roguish explorer and master 
of self-deception who in the 1870's and eighties invented a 
fictitious drama supposed to have taken place at a handful 
of Maya cities in northern Yucatan during the last few cen- 
turies before the Spanish Conquest. In this story, three 
brothers, Aac, Cay, and Coh, had lived at the large site of 
Chichen Itza. Prince Coh married Kinich Kakmo and to- 
gether they ruled Chichen. Cay became the high priest, and 
Aac, the youngest brother, held sway over Uxmal, some 
one hundred miles to the southwest. Aac then murdered 
Coh, and his widow built a series of memorials at Chichen 
Itza to Coh, who was posthumously known as Chaac 
Mool.! 

At Chichen Itza Le Plongeon excavated one of the struc- 
tures he identified as belonging to this funerary complex, 
the structure now known as the Platform of the Eagles. He 
found a sculpture of a reclining jaguar covered with rubble 
on top of the structure (Fig. 2).? Following this archaeo- 
logical success, he then began excavations into the core of 
the mound. Approximately seven meters down from the 
top of the mound (thus, according to his own description, 
below the groundline of the structure), Le Plongeon found 
a major cache consisting of a stone urn and the sculpture 
he called Chaac Mool (Fig. 3). “It is not an idol,” he wrote, 
“but a true portrait of a man who has lived an earthly life. 
I have seen him represented in battle, in councils, and in 


Research at Chichen Itza was supported by an A. Whitney Griswold Fac- 
ulty Research Grant from Yale University. This study was suggested by 
the investigations of George Kubler. 


1 As related in Augustus Le Plongeon, Sacred Mysteries Among the Mayas 
and Quiches, 11,500 Years Ago, New York, 1886, 78-82. 


2 Le Plongeon's archaeological findings rarely coincided with his illustra- 
tions of same. Of Figure 3, for example, the apparent discovery of the 
chacmool, he wrote, “The natives still use [these gestures of respect] among 
themselves, when their white neighbors are not present” (Augustus Le 
Plongeon, Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx, New York, 1896, 132). 
The only report of the excavations was published by Stephen Salisbury, 
Jr., of the American Antiquarian Society, who for several years financially 
supported Le Plongeon's work (“Dr. Le Plongeon in Yucatan. The Dis- 
covery of a Statue called Chac-Mool, and the Communications of Dr. Le 
Plongeon Concerning Exploration in the Yucatan Peninsula,” American 
Antiquarian Society Proceedings, Lx1x, 1877, 70-119). 


3 Le Plongeon as cited by Salisbury, 77. 


court receptions.” 

Once he had excavated the sculpture, Le Plongeon sought 
to remove it from Mexico and take it to Philadelphia for 
the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. The Mexican govern- 
ment took exception to those plans, and gunships removed 
the sculpture to the National Museum of Anthropology in 
Mexico City, where it remains today (Fig. 1).4 Upon its ar- 
rival there, Jesús Sanchez, a zoological taxonomist in the 
museum, noted its similarity to two sculptures from Cen- 
tral Mexico, and the pan-Mesoamerican identity of the 
chacmool was born.’ Perhaps because no other name had 
convincingly been assigned to this class of sculpture, the 
name chacmool has persisted despite its inappropriate- 
ness. The tag has also been valuable, because it has suc- 
cessfully linked sculptures from disparate geographical and 
chronological settings without implying a universal 
interpretation. 

Since Le Plongeon's time, fourteen chacmools have been 
documented at Chichen Itza.* Twelve have been located at 
Tula, and examples from Tenochtitlan, Tlaxcala, Micho- 
acan, and Cempoala, as well as other places, have been 
found. No chacmool can be convincingly dated before the 
early Postclassic or terminal Classic period. It is a sculp- 
tural type equally as unknown at Tikal as at Teotihuacan. 
Once the chacmool appeared, however, it rapidly spread 
through Mesoamerica, being seen as far south as Costa 
Rica. Despite the great number of these figures that are 
known and recorded, convincing arguments for their ori- 
gin, dissemination, and meaning have rarely been made.’ 

Interpretation and understanding of the chacmool fig- 
ures have been blocked, I believe, because of assumptions 


4 An interesting account of Le Plongeon’s efforts to keep his monument 
is included in Robert Brunhouse's essay. “Augustus Le Plongeon,” in In 
Search of the Maya, Albuquerque, 1973, 136-165. 


5 Jesús Sanchez, “Estudio acerca de la estatüa llamada Chac-mool o Rey 
Tigre,” Anales del Museo Nacional de Mexico, 1, 1877, 277-78. The ter- 
minology chacmool is now generally written as a single word. 


ê Karl Ruppert, Chichen Itza, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1952, 
166. 


7 This, despite many attempts. Among them: Sanchez (see note 5); Désiré 
Charnay, Ancient Cities of the New World, New York, 1888; Enrique Juan 
Palacios, “El simbolismo del Chac-Mool: su interpretación,” Revista me- 
xicana de estudios antropológicos, rv, 1940, 49-56; and Cesar Lizardi Ra- 
mos, “El chacmool mexicano,” Cuadernos americanos, xiv, 1944, 137-148. 
J. Corona Nuñez has raised the most interesting questions about the chac- 
mool in “Cuál es el verdadero significado del Chac-mool?” Tlatoani, 1, 
1952, 57-62. The most recent study is that of Alfredo Cuellar, Tezcat- 
zoncatl escultórico: el “Chac-Mool” (El dios mesoamericano del vino), 
Mexico City, 1981. 
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1 Chacmool excavated by Augustus Le Plongeon from Plat- 
form of the Eagles, Chichen Itza. Mexico City, Museo Nacional 
de Antropologia (courtesy Slides and Photographs Library, 
Yale University) 





3 Le Plongeon poses with his chacmool (from Le Plongeon) 


of a Central Mexican origin for the sculptures. The prob- 
lem is that antecedents in Central Mexico do not exist. No 
pre-Toltec prototype can be identified at Teotihuacan, 
Xochicalco, or Cacaxtla. Nor does the chacmool survive 
in Central Mexican manuscripts, a provocative lacuna. Of 
course, Le Plongeon’s outrageous hypothesis has been one 
reason that investigation of a Maya origin has been ne- 
glected. There are, however, compelling reasons to con- 
sider a Maya origin without entertaining the notions of Le 
Plongeon, for if the impulse to three-dimensional sculpture 
is generally foreign to Classic Maya art, the nature of the 





2 Platform of the Eagles, as reconstructed by Le Plongeon 
(from Augustus Le Plongeon, Queen Moo and the Egyptian 
Sphinx, New York, 1896) 





4 Chacmool excavated by Earl Morris and the Carnegie Insti- 
tution from Temple of the Chacmool (courtesy Slides and Pho- 
tographs Library, Yale University) 


chacmool is not: its posture, context, variety, and icon- 
ography are all consistent with Classic Maya art. In this 
re-examination of the chacmool, Classic Maya evidence will 
be used to suggest that the Postclassic chacmool develops 
from traditional Classic Maya representations. 

The distinctive posture of the chacmool is what allows 
the many sculptures to be united under one term, regardless 
of their origin. In all cases, the figure reclines on his back, 
his knees bent and his body on a single axis from neck to 
toes. The elbows rest on the ground and support the torso, 
creating tension as the figure strains to sit upright. The 
hands meet at the chest, usually holding either a disc or a 
vessel. The head rotates ninety degrees from the axis of the 
body to present a frontal face. This recumbent position 
represents the antithesis of aggression: it is helpless and 
almost defenseless, humble and acquiescent. 

These salient qualities of the chacmool’s posture are the 
same characteristics that describe Classic Maya captive fig- 
ures appearing on altars, carved stairs, basal panels of ste- 
lae, and even in the Bonampak murals (Figs. 5-6). Captives 


8 This idea was first articulated by Charnay (pp. 357-368). The main 
scholar to counter the notion of a Central Mexican origin is George Ku- 
bler, who has considered the preponderance of these sculptures at Chichen 
Itza a likely indicator of their source (“Chichen-Itza and Tula," Estudios 
de cultura maya, 1, 1961, 65.) 


may also recline on their bellies or sides (Fig. 7), but all 
share common features with the posture of the chacmool: 
both knees and elbows are bent (and their arms often show 
constrictive bindings). Although frontal faces are generally 
rare in Maya art, the notable exception is of captive fig- 
ures.’ At both Xultun and Naranjo the frontal face of the 
` captive is common, perhaps part of a regional style,” but 
is also occurs elsewhere, as at Bonampak (Figs. 5, 6, 8). At 
other sites, such as Tikal, the frontal face is unknown (Fig. 
7), but this may be attributable to the greater conservatism 
in all art at that site. Tatiana Proskouriakoff has pointed 
out that the artist had greater freedom in executing such 
subsidiary figures than in depicting principal lords, partic- 
ularly in the circum-Peten region,“ but despite regional 
variation, the captive figures conform to specific conven- 
tions, such as having bent elbows and knees. 

Twenty years ago, Alberto Ruz Lhullier first noted that 
the posture of the deity known among scholars as GII of 
the Palenque Triad (Fig. 9), as well as that of the figure on 
the Palenque sarcophagus (Fig. 10), might well be com- 
pared to the chacmool. Ruz then dismissed any connection 
between the two as a meaningless visual parallel.” One sus- 
pects that it was the incongruity of comparing the regal 
sarcophagus figure with the chacmool that led Ruz to dis- 
regard his observation of its similarity to chacmools. But 
I believe that the posture of the sarcophagus figure can now 
be reconciled with the series of captive figures. 

Maya rulers are known to appear in a host of penitential 
circumstances that require humble dress, transvestiture, or 
personal blood-letting. In these acts of penitence or sacri- 
fice, rulers may even dress as captives, offering themselves 
to the gods. The sarcophagus carving may show a unique 
sacrifice: since the inscription on the edge of the Palenque 
slab records a death, it is likely that the protagonist is de- 
picted at the moment of death. The recumbent figure de- 
scends into the open maw of a skeletal beast, to whom he 
gives himself. In adopting this vulnerable, passive posture, 
the ruler may intimate the self-sacrifice inherent in his own 
death. In this sense, the posture of the captive, in many 
cases himself a sacrifice or offering, shares a common 
meaning as well as posture with the dying ruler at Palenque. 

Most depictions of captives in recumbent postures are 
found far to the south of Chichen Itza, at cities noted for 
Classic sculpture, but a few instances do occur in Yucatan. 
Captive figures in the recumbent posture are common at 
Coba, Uxmal, and Edzné. On Edzné Stela 1 (Fig. 11), the 
figure lies on his back with his knees bent and his elbows 
on the ground, and he holds his hands above his torso, 


9 Frontal faces of non-captive figures are known on Maya vases, but they 
too are extremely unusual. For an example, see Michael D. Coe, Old Gods 
and Young Lords, Jerusalem, 1982, No. 8. 

19 As suggested by Virginia E. Miller, “Pose and Gesture in Classic Maya 
Art,” Ph.D. diss., University of Texas, 1981, 118-125. 

1! Tatiana Proskouriakoff, A Study of Classic Maya Art, Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, 1950, 19. 


1? Alberto Ruz Lhullier, “Chichen-Itza y Tula: comentarios a un ensayo,” 
Estudios de cultura maya, 1, 1962, 209. Corona Nuñez had first noted 
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much as a chacmool does. The reclining figures at Uxmal 
reveal genitalia, perhaps an additional note of humiliation 
or passivity. 

The recumbent posture of the Classic Maya captive also 
appears in the two-dimensional art of Chichen Itza and its 
environs, in material that has traditionally been designated 
Toltec, not Classic.® Although the Chichen figures who 
adopt the reclining position are not captives on the basal 
panels of Classic stelae, they are figures who suggest cap- 
tives, because of the relationship to others, their position 
as basement paneling (Fig. 12), or the fact that they are 
depicted as the victims of heart sacrifice (Fig. 13). Le Plon- 
geon illustrated a panel he saw at Izamal showing a figure 
so similar to a Classic Maya captive that one wonders 
whether it was not once part of a Classic stela (Fig. 14). 
Such examples show us that the two-dimensional artistic 
vocabulary featured the recumbent figure and that its con- 
notation remained that of subservience and sacrifice, even 
though few examples can convincingly be dated earlier than 
the chacmools. It is nevertheless likely that the precedent 
for the chacmool posture lies with these figures. 

The formal identification of recumbent chacmools with 
reclining captives provides no guarantee of the continuity 
of meaning, and so we must seek other methods of inter- 
preting these sculptures. Unfortunately, the chacmools of 
Chichen Itza are not easily identifiable iconographically. 
Because of the absence of traits typical of Maya deities, 
most authors have seen the Chichen chacmools as bearing 
the same iconography as that imputed to the Central Mex- 
ican ones. That the chacmool represents a man has been 
the explanation only of Le Plongeon. 

Without iconographic clues, the Chichen figures are 
enigmatic. The most useful means of examining their func- 
tion, if not their meaning, is to consider their architectural 
placement. Eduard Seler first viewed the positioning of the 
chacmools as a key to meaning: “From these two examples 
[e.g., Figs. 15 and 16] we see that these idols were centered 
in temple antechambers, and so we should probably as- 
sume that they were receptacles in which incense or drink 
(pulque or honey wine) were offered to the lords of the 
temple.” Other meanings, however, can be interpreted 
from placement, especially given other furniture in the 
chamber. Secure architectural position is known for only 
five Chichen chacmools, those in the Castillo, Temple of 
the Warriors, Chacmool Temple, the Temple of the Little 
Tables, and the North Colonnade (Figs. 4, 15, 16).5 Other 
chacmools were found buried in structures or near them, 
rather than in meaningful architectural configurations. Each 


the similarity. 


13 For a full discussion of the differences between so-called Maya and 
Toltec art at Chichen Itza, the best source is Alfred M. Tozzer, The Sacred 
Cenote of Chichen Itza (Peabody Museum Memoirs, xa and x), Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1957. Charles E. Lincoln offers a different opinion in a 
recent unpublished manuscript (1982). 

M Eduard Seler, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, v, Graz, 1961, 266-67. Au- 
thor’s translation. 


15 See Ruppert (as in n. 6), 166. 
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5 Stela 24, Naranjo, drawing by Ian Graham (from 
Graham and Eric von Euw, Corpus of Maya Hiero- 
glyphic Inscriptions, 11, 1, Peabody Museum Press, 
© 1975 the President and Fellows of Harvard College) 


6 Bench entablature, Room 2, Bonampak. Copy of the Bonam- 
pak murals in the Museo Nacional de Antropologia, Mexico 
City 
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7 Altar 8, Tikal, drawing by William R. Coe (from Christo- 
pher Jones and Linton Satterthwaite, The Monuments and In- 
scriptions of Tikal, Part A: The Carved Monuments, Philadel- 
phia, 1983) 
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8 Stela 5, Xultun, 
drawing by Eric 
von Euw (from 
Von Euw, Corpus 
of Maya Hiero- 
glyphic Inscrip- 
tions, v, 1, Xul- 
tun, Peabody 
Museum Press, 

© 1978 the Presi- 
dent and Fellows 
of Harvard 
College) 





one of these five chacmools with architectural placement 
was set at the entrance to a vestibule (Fig. 17). The vestibule 
itself was occupied by a ritual seat, a platform supported 
by miniature atlantean columns in the first three cases, a 
jaguar throne in the fourth, and a raised, carved dais in 
the fifth. Although the vestible furniture has often been 
considered an “altar” or “table,” Kubler has convincingly 
argued for its function as a throne, part of the serpent col- 
umn/chacmool/throne complex that describes rulership 
during the early Postclassic.* 


1° George Kubler has also pointed out that captive figures depicted as the 
supports of Classic Maya rulers seem to vanish from Chichen during this 
era, to be replaced by platforms with atlantean supports, perhaps willing 
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9 The deity 
GII can be 
seen as sec- 
: ond glyph in 
right-hand 
: column and 
| at bottom of 
: left-hand col- 
| umn; draw- 
: ing by Linda 
: Schele 


: 10 Sarcoph- 
gus lid, Tem- 
ple of the In- 
scriptions, 
Palenque, 
drawing by 
Merle Greene 
Robertson 


The relationship of the chacmool to this arrangement de- 
mands our attention. If the atlantean platforms are thrones, 
then set in front of the thrones are chacmools, bearing a 
relationship similar to the one that Classic captive figures 
have with Classic thrones. For example, this relationship 
can be seen clearly at Tikal, in the sculptures of the Twin 
Pyramid complexes (Fig. 18). Rulers’ full-length portraits 
are recorded on stelae; the ruler may or may not be de- 
picted in front of a throne. Altars are placed in front of the 
stelae, and the images of bound captives are carved on their 


“pillars” of legitimate government. See Kubler, “Serpent and Atlantean 
Columns: Symbols of Maya-Toltec Polity,” Journal of the Society of Ar- 
chitectural Historians, xu, 1982, 115. 
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11 Tracing of 
Edznà Stela 1, af- 
ter sketch by Eric 
von Euw 








12 Basal paneling, Chichen Itza (photo: author) 


upper surfaces (cf. Fig. 7). In other words, if we first imag- 
ine the configuration of ruler:throne:captive at Tikal, we 
can then see the same configuration at Chichen— 
ruler:throne:chacmool. At Chichen, the ruler is not carved 
in stone, but is rather a living figure who takes his place 
on the dais, the chacmool in front of him. The chacmool 
thus not only repeats the posture of the Classic Maya cap- 
tive but also appears in one of the same positions as do 
captives with regard to rulers on Classic monuments. 

At Tula, chacmools with specific provenance either are 
set in front of raised platforms or mark the entrances to 
chambers where rulers may have been seated on perishable, 
elevated platforms. The so-called altar behind the chac- 
mool in Room 2 of the Tula palace is probably a throne.” 


17 Acosta's designation of “altar” for the raised platform behind the chac- 
mool in Room 2 of the Tula palace could be revised to “throne.” See Jorge 
Acosta, “Resumen de los informes de las exploraciones arqueológicas en 
Tula, Hidalgo, durante las IX y X temporadas, 1953-54,” Anales del INAH, 
1x, 1957, 119-168. It is also useful to re-examine the Postclassic chacmools 
of Michoacan for their relationship to thrones. From Acosta's description 





13 Gold plaque, Chichen Itza (from Samuel K. Lothrop, Met- 
als from the Cenote of Sacrifice, Chichen Itza, Yucatan |Pea- 
body Museum Memoirs, x:2], Cambridge, Mass., 1952 





14 Carving from Izamal (from Le Plongeon) 


Given the placement of chacmools at Tula, it is likely that 
they too commemorate a defeated enemy, as do the captive 
figures (Figs. 19 and 20). 

A question worth asking at this point is whether it is 
possible for the Chichen Itza chacmools to have preceded 
the Central Mexican ones. Mesoamericanists have long 
quarreled over the relative dating of Chichen Itza and 


of the coyote in bench form that was found with the chacmool at Ihuatzio, 
it seems likely that the throne/chacmool configuration prevailed among 
the Tarascars, a parallel also noted by Corona Nufiez. See Jorge Acosta, 
“Exploraciones arqueológicas realizadas en el Estado de Michoacan du- 
rante los años de 1937 y 1938,” Revista mexicana de estudios antropo- 
lógicos, 11, 1939, 85-98. 






15 Chacmool from the Castillo, Chichen Itza (courtesy Slides 
and Photographs Library, Yale University) 
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17 Plan, Temple of the Warriors (from Ignacio Marquina, Ar- 
quitectura prehispánica, Mexico City, 1951) 
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16 Chacmool, Temple of the Warriors, Chichen Itza. Atlantean 
throne visible behind the chacmool (courtesy Doris Heyden) 
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18 Twin-pyramid complex altar and stela, Tikal. Captives de- 
picted on the altar (courtesy Doris Heyden) 
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19 Chacmool, 
Tula, from the 
Palace. Raised 
banquette behind 
chacmool was 
probably a throne — 
(from Jorge 
Acosta, “Resumen 
de los informes de 
las exploraciones 
arqueológicas en 
Tula, Hidalgo, 
durante las IX y 
X temporadas, 
1953-54," Anales 
del INAH, 1x, 
1957) 





20 Fragmentary chacmool, Tula (from Acosta) 





21 “Swimmer” chacmool from Chichen Itza (courtesy Slides 
and Photographs Library, Yale University) 


18 Begun, as stated above in note 8, by Charnay, who was the first to 
note the physical similarity between the two places. The idea was codified 
by later writers who emphasized the texts that proposed that Central Mex- 
icans arrived in Chichen Itza. Kubler argued that the influence ran con- 
trary to the prevailing hypothesis (Kubler, as in n. 8). More recently, 
Roman Piña Chan has written a book on Chichen Itza based on the prem- 
ise of Chichen Itza's precedence, although he mentions none of the rel- 
evant authors in the dispute. Roman Piña Chan, Chichen Itza, la ciudad 
de los brujos del agua, Mexico City, 1980. 





Tula.® Nigel Davies has raised the problem of chacmools 
in this regard, as they abound in greater number at Chichen 
Itza and Tula than at other sites. What in fact seems logical 
is that Chichen and Tula may have arisen and thrived 
simultaneously, both places later exchanging and cross- 
fertilizing ideas, producing the hybrid “Maya-Toltec” seen 
at both sites.° Such hypotheses would allow for artistic 
ideas that had been developed independently to take hold 
at both sites, perhaps in a kind of international style. In 
any case, there is no documentation of a Central Mexican 
chacmool that must predate the Chichen Itza sculptures.” 

A Maya origin for the chacmool form can thus be ar- 
gued, based on both the appearance and the placement of 
Classic captive figures. The variations of the form at 
Chichen Itza also suggest its development at that site. At 
Tula, the chacmool is a standardized figure, one varying 
little from the next in proportion or posture (Figs. 19 and 
20). At Chichen Itza, no two well-preserved chacmools are 
identical in dress, form, or proportions. If we use a Tula 
chacmool as our standard, then some of the Chichen ex- 
amples are aberrant indeed (cf. Figs. 20, 21). It is as if the 
Chichen sculptor developed the chacmool form while the 
Tula sculp-or executed a series of codified examples. It has 
been argued that a poorly preserved chacmool ought to be 
considered the earliest because of the primitive workman- 
ship,” but there is no reason that inferior quality need be 
equated with an early date. 

It is, thus, reasonable to credit a Maya origin for these 
sculptures. They bear the same relationship to the en- 
throned ruler as do the Classic captive figures to which they 
bear such formal resemblance, albeit in three dimensions. 
In this way, the chacmools/atlantean thrones succeed the 
altar/stela complexes of the Classic Maya. But if the chac- 
mool is an invention of the Maya, transmitted to Central 
Mexico during the Toltec era, then we must assess the icon- 
ographic meanings given to this figure in later Central Mex- 
ican art. 

Identification of most Central Mexican gods and god- 
desses in monumental art derives from examination of both 
pre- and post-Conquest pictorial manuscripts. One of the 
few sculptural types without parallel in manuscripts is the 
chacmool. Thus, unlike most Postclassic figures to be iden- 
tified as deities, the chacmool receives no confirmation from 
manuscripts. It may be for this reason that the chacmool 
has been identified as many deities, among them Tlaloc, 


19 Nigel Davies, The Toltecs Until the Fall of Tula, Norman, Okla., 1976, 
211-12. 


20 The presence of a chacmool in a Classic city such as Quirigua leaves 
the possibility open that the three-dimensional figures themselves may 
have been known in the Maya region prior to their appearance at Chichen, 
although as Robert Sharer points out (‘Terminal Classic Events in the 
Southeastern Lowlands: A View from Quirigua,” unpub. Ms, University 
Museum, University of Pennsylvania), it is likely that this sculpture be- 
longs to the Quirigua Postclassic occupation. The sculpture resembles a 
Tula chacmool, not one from Chichen Itza. 


21 Cuellar, 67. 


Cinteotl, and Tezcatzoncatl. 

Two Aztec chacmoois found in the context of the Templo 
Mayor (Figs. 22a-c, 23) bear more iconographic data, and 
it is those two which may resolve the identification of the 
figure. The first (Fig. 22a-c) was uncovered at the corner 
of Venustiano Carranza and Pino Suarez Streets in 1943; 
the second (Fig. 23), the only fully polychromed chacmool 
to be recovered, appeared during recent excavations in the 
sacred precinct. These two sculptures make clear reference 
to Tlaloc. The first bears three images of Tlaloc. The most 
elaborate is the descending, low-relief Tlaloc amid aquatic 
symbols carved on the underside and normally not visible 
(Fig. 22a); the second is borne on the cuauxicalli, or vessel 
for sacrificed hearts, which the figure holds over his belly 
(Fig. 22b). Finally, the figure himself wears a goggle-and- 
fangs Tlaloc mask (Fig. 22c). The second sculpture, un- 
doubtedly of much greater antiquity than the other Aztec 
chacmool, was found in situ on the Tlaloc side of the great 
double pyramid of the ceremonial precinct, and thus can 
be associated with that deity as well (Fig. 23). A chacmool 
without certain provenance, although clearly of Aztec met- 
ropolitan manufacture, was published by Sanchez a 
hundred years ago, and, like Figure 22, it is carved on the 
underside (Figs. 24a and b). In this case, the motifs on the 
bottom are purely aquatic, although Tlaloc himself is not 
depicted, and the reclining chacmool figure wears a goggle- 
and-fangs mask. 

These three Aztec chacmools not only record clear links 
to Tlaloc but they also suggest how the sculptural form 
functioned. The round object that chacmools hold on their 
bellies has been viewed as a disc, a mirror, or a vessel. 
Though the one case may not explain all, the two late Aztec 
chacmools carry cuauxicallis.3 The newly discovered chac- 
mool also holds a vessel, and it seems likely that it too is 
a cuauxicalli designed to hold the blood offerings of human 


2 Recently, in examining the history of the interpretations of chacmool 
figures, Cuellar reached thesame conclusion as other authors, that is, that 
the recumbent figure refers to Tezcatzoncatl, a god associated with in- 
toxication. Authors have seized on a citation from Torquemada referred 
to by Leon y Gama to argue that a reference is made to a figure ya tirado, 
or knocked down, that bears a tina, or basin (Juan de Torquemada, Mo- 
narguia Indiana, n, Bk. 9, Mexico City, 1964, 184). Unfortunately, Leon 
y Gama does not illustrate the sculpture to which he refers, nor is there 
reason to assume that he is correct in his interpretation, even if he is 
describing a chacmool. Furthermore, the Torquemada passage he cites 
does not specify that the description of this fallen drunkard is to be applied 
to sculpture rather than to a deity or his impersonator (Antonio de Leon 
y Gama, Descripción histórica de las dos piedras . . . , Mexico City, 1832; 
facsimile Mexico City, 1978, 90-93). Although it is not specified by those 
who follow this interpretation, it is probably the recumbent position that 
has suggested the drunkard, leading in turn to the reading as Tezcatzon- 
catl, an appropriate patron. There are no appropriate markings, however, 
such as the glyph “2 Rabbit” or other symbols normally associated with 
this figure and other pulque gods. Although the “drunkard” paintings at 
Cholula show reclining, if not sprawled, figures, those murals are chro- 
nologically isolated from the chacmool figures. Furthermore, the chac- 
mool is never sprawled or in disarray as an intoxicated figure might be; 
he is always tense, under the strain of raising his back off the ground. 
The two other interpretations, Tlaloc and Cinteotl, bear closer exami- 
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hearts. Set at the entrances to buildings, chacmools were 
probably repositories of human sacrificial offerings. With 
their undersides carved with aquatic symbols, these sculp- 
tures seem to float on water. This suspension suggests the 
liminal qualities of the messenger, the link between earth 
and supernaturals, as suggested by Corona Nuñez.“ With 
the sacrifices of war placed over water, we may also see a 
reference to the metaphor atltlachinolli, water-fire, or war. 

Tlaloc, the “god of rain” according to most early ac- 
counts, has been shown to have many other associations, 
particularly as a deity of the earth. The Templo Mayor 
excavations have also yielded caches of human skeletal re- 
mains, often those of children, which were interred on the 
Tlaloc side of the temple, so although the southern side of 
the temple, dedicated to Huitzilopochtli, is generally as- 
sociated with human sacrifices, it is now clear that Tlaloc 
received human offerings. The Aztec regularly dispatched 
war captives as offerings at the Templo Mayor; Father 
Duran records many such victims at Ahuitzotl’s rededi- 
cation of the Templo Mayor in 1487. The chacmool sculp- 
tures were probably used during sacrificial ceremonies of 
this sort. These Tlaloc-associated sculptures not only re- 
ceive the blood of captives but also commemorate them, 
the single, humiliated, recumbent figure perhaps recalling 
many. 

Tlaloc may seem an unlikely patron for a sculpture that 
refers to the human booty of the Aztec war machine. But 
a re-examination of the Classic Maya captive figures, the 
likely origin of the chacmool form, suggests that Tlaloc is 
an integral part of the Maya iconography of war and sac- 
rifice.* Tatiana Proskouriakoff first pointed out the use of 
Tlaloc imagery in war scenes at Yaxchilan, and Linda Schele 
has recently shown that together, battle and sacrifice are 
the exclusive domain of this costume.” Esther Pasztory has 
demonstrated that Tlaloc imagery particularly flourished 


nation. Based on the aquatic elements on the underside of the Tacubaya 
chacmool (Fig. 24b), E. T. Hamy, curator of the Trocadero Museum in 
Paris (now the Musée de l'Homme), identified the recumbent figure as 
Tlaloc (Galérie americaine du musée d ‘ethnographie du Trocadero, Paris, 
1897). Sanchez believed that the figure grew from these aquatic elements 
and thus could best be identified as Cinteotl, an Aztec agricultural deity 
(Sanchez, as in n. 5, 270-78). 


3 Lizardi Ramos (as in n. 7), 137-38. 
% Corona Nuñez (as in n. 7), 58. 


3 Thelma Sullivan has discussed the polyvalence of Tlaloc's name (‘Tlaloc: 
A New Etymological Interpretation of the God's Name and What It Re- 
veals of His Essence and Nature,” International Congress of the Ameri- 
canists, 11, Rome, 1972, 213-19); Cecilia Klein has evaluated his role as a 
deity of the earth and nether regions (“Who Was Tlaloc?” Journal of Latin 
American Lore, v1, 1980, 155-204.) 


% Whether or not this figure was known as “Tlaloc” in Classic times re- 
mains uncertain, although the morphological identity is clear. For con- 
venience, the name Tlaloc will be used in this paper. 


27 Tatiana Proskouriakoff, “Historical Data in the Inscriptions of Yax- 
chilan, Part I,” Estudios de cultura maya, 111, 1963, 150; Linda Schele, 
“Human Sacrifice Among the Classic Maya,” in Ritual Human Sacrifice 
in Mesoamerica, ed. Elizabeth H. Boone, Washington, D.C., 1984, 7-48. 
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22a, b, and c Chacmool excavated in 1943 at corner of Venus- 
tiano Carranza and Pino Suarez Streets (from Cesar Lizardi 


Ramos, “El chacmool mexicano,” Cuadernos americanos, XIV, 
1944) 


in the first half of the eighth century. Tlaloc faces appear 
on shields, in headdresses, or as masks of warriors.” The 
combination of elements of both Pasztory's “A” and “B” 
Tlaloc in some Maya depictions suggests that the Maya 


28 Esther Pasztory, “The Aztec Tlaloc: God of Antiquity.” Festschrift for 
Thelma Sullivan, ed. D. Heyden and K. Josserand, in press. 


29 Pasztory identified two “Tlaloc” clusters in Teotihuacan iconography, 
one with a bifurcated tongue and tassel headdress, the other with the 
trapeze and ray year sign, water jar, and lightning bolt. The “Tlaloc” used 


23 Chacmcol excavated at the Templo Mayor in 1978 (cour- 
tesy Emily Jmberger) 








24a-b “Tacubaya” chacmool, as drawn by José Maria Velasco 
and published by Jesús Sanchez in 1877 (“Estudio acerca de la 
estatua liamada Chac-mool o Rey Tigre,” Anales del Museo 


Nacional de Mexico, 1, 1877) 


among the Classic Maya is often shown in profile and is somewhat harder 
to identify, but it is usually Pasztory's “A,” with year sign, who is shown. 
He usually figures as a headdress element but he can also be the mask 
worn by the Maya ruler (The Iconography of the Teotihuacan Tlaloc 
{Dumbarton Oaks Studies in Pre-Columbian Art and Archaeology, 15! 
Washington, D.C., 1974). 
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25 Maya “Tlalocs” (from Proskouriakoff, A Study of Classic 
Maya Sculpture, Washington, D.C., 1950) 








26 Le Plongeon's chacmool, as drawn by José Maria Velasco 
and published by Sanchez in 1877. Tlaloc ear ornaments drawn 
as inset 


blurred the distinctions between the two, much as modern 
scholars have (Fig. 25). Although the Central Mexican ori- 
gin of Tlaloc is not the question here, it nevertheless seems 
that the Maya devised their own use and interpretation of 
this Teotihuacan deity. During generations of use in the 
Maya area, the characteristic form of Tlaloc was preserved. 

Given the particular and isolated use of Tlaloc imagery 
for war and sacrifice among the Maya (and correspond- 
ingly, little clue ta such specific and isolated usage at Teo- 
tihuacan), it is possible that the association of Tlaloc and 
war captives may have survived the Classic. Le Plongeon's 
original chacmool bears part of the clue to this survival: 
marked on the chacmool’s ear ornaments are small Tlalocs, 
similar to those seen in the context of Classic Maya blood- 
shed (Fig. 26). The Maya war/Tlaloc imagery may have 


% Fray Bernardino de Sahagún, The Florentine Codex, trans. from Aztec 
by Charles E. Dibble and Arthur J. O. Anderson, Santa Fe, 1957, rv, 13. 


3 Ibid., 1963, x1, 168. 
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persisted after the Classic collapse, in the body of the chac- 
mool. The chacmool of the interior Castillo (Fig. 15) may 
strengthen the identification. The ornaments attached to 
his ears also show small deity heads, but in this case, they 
appear to be tiny Chacs, or Maya rain gods, affirming the 
association between human sacrifice and rain deities. It can 
thus be proposed that both the form of the chacmool and 
its iconographic associations developed from Classic Maya 
prototypes. As a sculptural form, the three-dimensional 
chacmool was a reworking and codification of the Classic 
Maya captive. Set within its architectural context, the chac- 
mool also maintained a relationship to the ruler established 
earlier in the stela/altar complex, where captives were set 
in front of rulers. The chacmool/throne configuration may 
have been a more flexible arrangement, allowing for a shift- 
ing pattern of occupants, while the altar/stela complex re- 
corded a specific individual. The chacmool can also be 
shown to have been associated with Tlaloc, but the Tlaloc 
is a Mayanized version, associated with war, sacrifice, and 
captives. In this way, a trace of Classic Maya iconography, 
as well as one of its forms, could have persisted into Post- 
classic times. The chacmool can thus be understood as a 
Maya sculpture, probably invented at Chichen Itza, based 
on Maya precedents, and perhaps stimulated to three- 
dimensional form through contact with Central Mexico. 

At the time of the Conquest, Father Sahagün's infor- 
mants described the Toltec in rosy terms, attributing to 
them skills and knowledge: “Nothing that they did was 
difficult. . .. They cut green stone, and they cast gold, 
and they made other works of the craftsmen and feather 
worker, . . .® 

. And these Tolteca were very wise; they were think- 
ers, for they originated the year count, the day count; they 
established the way in which the night, the day, would 
work; which day sign was good, favorable; and which was 
evil, the day sign of wild beasts. All their discoveries formed 
the book for interpreting dreams.” 

Sahagün's informants’ description of the work of the Tol- 
tec may have simply explained the Aztec view of antiq- 
uity.* If among the skills for which the Toltecs are praised 
are many that sound like those of the Maya, it should come 
as little surprise, because undoubtedly forms other than the 
chacmool owe their origin or meaning to a distant Maya 
past or perhaps to a past of even greater antiquity. 

Yale University 
New Haven, CT 06520 


2 Tlaloc himself was probably identified with antiquity by the Aztec, and 
his images were used to legitimize Aztec ones, as Pasztory has argued (as 
in n. 28). 


Timulos of Colonial Perú 


Lorene Pouncey 


The custom of holding funeral rites to commemorate the 
death of a member of the royal family began in the Spanish 
American colonies with the death of the Emperor Carlos 
V. Frequently held weeks and even months after the actual 
burial of the body had occurred elsewhere, the exequias, 
or obsequies, were complete with catafalque, candles, and 
casket.! The timulo, or catafalque, was the temporary dec- 
orative architectural monument built of wood, canvas, and 
stucco;? “usually they were laden with figurative and or- 
namental sculpture, paintings, emblems, and inscrip- 
tions.” They were constructed in the crossing of the church 
before the main altar and served as the centerpiece for dis- 
play of the symbolic bier, or repraesentatio. The inscrip- 
tions usually included poetry in the form of sonnets or odes 
in praise of and to glorify the deceased person. The exe- 
quias with timulo® have been described as “displays in 
which all the arts combine to adorn a social occasion . . .” 
and as ‘opportunities for elaborate artistic expression, 
(which) received the care and thought of the best talent 
available.” The work of architects, painters, writers, and 
sculptors, the tumulo reveals the social, cultural, and re- 
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4 J. B. Scott, “The Catafalques of Philip Il in Saragossa,” Studies in Icon- 
ography, v, 1979, 107. 

5 Berendson, 2-5, discusses at length the derivation of the word cataf- 
alque, and lists the following as “subterms”: tempio, rogus, pyra (Spanish, 
pira), tumulus, and mausoleum. Berlin and Mufioz, 74, note in passing 
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túmulo, although the latter did not disappear altogether. The word cen- 
otafio is also found in the relaciones. 

6 J. L. Martin and E. Sarmiento, “Masks and Monuments of the Spanish 
Baroque,” Architectural Review, uoan, 1933, 193. 


ligious life of the time and place. In the case of exequias 
held upon receipt of the royal cedula, or royal letters pat- 
ent, the t{mulo served as a vehicle of political propaganda.” 
As with other temporary monuments, however, it received 
negligible scholarly treatment until the 1940's. During that 
decade the only monograph treating Spanish American ex- 
amples was the study of Mexican t&mulos by Francisco de 
la Maza.’ Not until the work on the Counter-Reformation 
and the Baroque by Santiago Sebastian” and the appear- 
ance in 1982 of the collaborative study of Guatemalan th- 
mulos by Heinrich Berlin and Jorge Lujan Mufioz™ has there 
been any further examination of Spanish American cata- 
falques.? Maza’s data begin with the túmulo erected in 
Mexico City in 1559, taken from the description written by 
Francisco Cervantes de Salazar." The earliest túmulo 
erected in Guatemala appears to be the one built in 1582 
for Queen Anne of Austria.“ Other Spanish American cit- 
ies noted as having held exequias with túmulos are Quito 
in 1612 (cf. note 10), Coatepec, Puebla in 1701, and Oaxaca 
in 1759,5 

In general, according to Maza, the Mexican #imulos were 


7 Chabrowe, 1982, 7. 


8 Chabrowe, 1974, 386, gives a list of the major studies by I. V. Roeder- 
Baumbach, H. Blaha, E. W. Braun, H. M. V. Erffa, O. Berendson, M. 
Brix, and her own dissertation. None of these works treats the Spanish 
catafalques. 


9 Berlin and Muñoz, 61-62. Maza is believed by these authors to have 
been the first art historian to consider the Spanish catafalques. They list 
the following writers as having added information on the theme in Spain: 
Azcarate, Bonet Correa, Bottineau, Juan F Esteban, Julian Gallego, George 
Kubler, F. J. Sanchez Canton, and Santiago Sebastian, The more recent 
work on Baroque art by Sebastián is not cited. 


10 S. Sebastián, ‘Contrarreforma y barroco, lecturas iconograficas e icon- 
ologicas, Madrid, 1981, 110, 113-15, “Los catafalcos en Hispanoamerica.” 
This author considers the first important monument of the 17th century 
the túmulo erected in Quito in 1613 for Queen Margaret of Austria, and 
states that the design was the work of Diego Serrano Montenegro (p. 113). 
There are no footnotes, unfortunately, to provide the bibliographical ci- 
tations to the sources of this data. ; 
1! Berlin and Muñoz, 70. The authors do not provide a comprehensive 
catalogue of all of the Himulos erected in the Captaincy General of Gua- 
temala during the colonial period, but, using the work of Maza as a guide, 
have relied heavily on the early colonial imprints for sources of 
information. 

2 Ibid., 62; so far as the authors know, little has been done on this ma- 
terial in Spanish America. 

B Maza, 30, in the book Tumulo Imperial de la Gran Ciudad de Mexico, 
Mexico, 1560. A facsimile edition was published in Mexico, 1936. 


1 Berlin and Muñoz, 71, n. 14: Archivo General de la Nacion, Mexico. 
Ramo Hospital de Jesus, leg. 383, exp. 3. 
15 Maza, 61-63, pl. 7, and 83, pl. 11. 


copies of the Spanish catafalques, inspired by the engrav- 
ings and printed matter brought from the mother country, 
although sometimes they were quite distinct and original.” 
The túmulo for Carlos V in Mexico is one example that did 
not follow the style of the túmulo erected in Valladolid in 
1559, but may be connected with the two catafalques built 
in Granada in 1539 and 1549 by Pedro Machuca.” This 
difference is attributed to the fact that the architect of the 
túmulo in Mexico City was the Spaniard Claudio de Ar- 
ciniega, who was born in Burgos, worked in Madrid and 
possibly in Granada, and went to Mexico in 1554.!8 Arci- 
niega undoubtedly carried with him to Nueva Espafia the 
architectural knowledge of the túmulos of Machuca, which 
Bonet Correa states: “Por la categoria de Machuca y por 
ser los primeros túmulos que conocemos en el arte español, 
su importancia es suma en la evolucién de nuestra arqui- 
tectura, entonces en un momento de cambio de sus con- 
cepciones artisticas.” This change in artistic conceptions 
is stated with clarity by Bonet Correa: “La estructura de 
estos dos túmulos era de estirpe italiana.” He further em- 
phasizes that this new style is different from the medieval 
capilla ardiente, “an arrangement of burning lights above 
the coffin placed on a tabernacle-like wooden framework 
attached to the bier”:? 


Como el palacio de Carlos V en la Alhambra de Grana- 
da, marcan una fecha en el arte espafiol. Su autor intro- 
duce con ellos en España por primera vez el tipo de tú- 
mulo arquitecténico y clasicista, contrario a los fanebres 
doseles o baldaquinos medievales, en los que dominaba 
la sencillez extrema de la estructura de carpinteria y lo 
pintoresco en el adorno del catafalco y disposicién de los 
cirios.” 


The túmulo erected in Valladolid for Carlos V is known 
from the description written by Calvete de Estrella” and 
from the plate in his book. Deemed by Bonet Correa to be 
more related to the Plateresque, a retardataire style relative 


16 Ibid., 13. 

7 Bonet Correa, 63. 

18 Ibid., 64. 

19 Ibid., 57. 

20 Ibid., 58. Italics mine. 
21 Berendson, 1. 

22 Bonet Correa, 58. 


8 Ibid., 55, El Túmulo, Imperial, adornado de Historias y Letreros e epi- 
taphios en Prosa y verso latino por luan Christoual Caluete de Estrella 
Dirigido al muy illustre Señor Don Garcia de Toledo, Ayo y Mayordomo 
Mayor del muy alto y poderoso Sefior el principe Don Carlos nuestro 
Señor, Valladolid, Francisco Fernandez de Cordoua, 1559. 


24 Bonet Correa, 63. 
35 Ibid., 60, n.6. 

26 Ibid., 59. 

#7 Maza, 14, 16. 

% Berendson, 10-11. 


to that of the two works by Machuca, the catafalque was 
a striking work and “su influencia tuvo que ser grande sobre 
los que la vieron y conocieron por el grabado.” Calvete 
gives an analysis of the iconography in the allegorical 
paintings and figures adorning the túmulo, and indicates 
that their source was the book by Olivier de la Marche, Le 
chevalier délibéré. This book was translated into Spanish 
by Hernando de Acufia and Carlos V took a copy of the 
original and the translation with him to Yuste.” It was the 
first Spanish túmulo to be tower-like in its three cuerpos, 
or registers, rising to a height of eighty-three feet. With 
its flags hanging from the top of the first cuerpo, its figures, 
its height, and its overall appearance, this tiimulo may be 
the direct antecedent of a túmulo erected in Perù in the next 
century. Maza comments that in all of America the túmulos 
were monumental and sumptuous, and that nearly always 
they consisted of three cuerpos.” 

Obsequies with catafalque were held in Piacenza on De- 
cember 21, 1558, in Brussels on December 29, 1558, in Rome 
on March 21, 1559, and in Bologna on April 7, 1559,” all 
for Carlos V, who died on September 21, 1558, at the mon- 
astery of Yuste, near Caceres, Spain. The best known of 
these obsequies is the one held in Brussels, “which marks 
the beginning of the catafalque tradition in Belgium.” The 
rites held in Piacenza, Rome, and Bologna introduced this 
new type of funeral decoration into Italy.® The commem- 
orative funeral books for the obsequies in Piacenza and 
Bologna include early descriptions in book form of the cer- 
emony, but neither of them includes illustrations, Both of 
these catafalques were the “typical Spanish tower-like pyre- 
catafalque,” which did not find a following in later Italian 
examples. The funeral book for the Brussels rite, in con- 
trast, was “one of the most lavish records of contemporary 
events produced in the sixteenth century.”® Issued by the 
Plantin Press in Antwerp in 1559, this large folio contains 
thirty-one plates engraved by the brothers Joannes and Lu- 
cas van Doetechum, after the drawings by Hieronymus 
Cock.* The series was reissued with additions by Henry 


2° Ibid., 11. 
3 Ibid., 10. 


# Ibid., n. 14, Il Funerale dello Imperatore Fatto dalla M. Communita di 
Piacenza nella Chiesa maggiore Con dietro le ultime parole che $. M. 
disse durante la sua morte Cauate de una lettura mandata in Italia, n.d., 
n.p., n. 16; L'Esequie fatte par la morte dell Imp. Carlo Quinto nell ho- 
noratissimo Collegio di Spagna in Bologna, M. D. LIX., Bologna, n.d., 
unpaged. 

32 Berendson, 14. 


3 C, Clair, Christopher Plantin, London [1960], 21, n. 12 on 243, Pierre 
Vernois, Herald at Arms of Philip II, bore the cost of the production, 
giving Plantin 131 copies for the Frankfurt Fair, “. . . 34 had an Italian 
text, 47 German, 30 French, 6 Spanish, 9 Flemish, and 5 ‘en toutes 
langues.’ ” 


# Berendson, 12, n. 19; the French title is given as La Magnifique et sump- 
tueuse Pompe funebre faite aus obsèques et funerailles du trèsgrand et 
trèsvictorieux Empereur Charles cinquième, célébrées en la ville de Brux- 
elles, le XXIXe iour du mois de décembre M. D. LVIII, par Philippes, roy 
catholique d'Espagne, son fils. 
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Hondius at The Hague in 1619. The catafalque was of the 
medieval baldachin type, and is even described as “la ca- 
pilla ardiente,"* although considered as the new type of 
edifice since it “had a square instead of an oblong plan, and 
its superstructure was quite elaborate.”” 

The first t{mulo in Lima was erected for the exequias of 
Carlos V. It is described in the report of Viceroy don Hur- 
tado de Mendoza, Marquéz de Cafiete. The date of the ex- 
equias is November 12, 1559, a little more than a year after 
the death of Carlos V on September 21, 1558. The report 
was written in a letter dated November 30, 1559; in it the 
Viceroy states that he felt obligated to do the honors for 
the Emperor as his viceroy, but even more because he had 
been brought up in his house for sixteen years; he continues 
that he worked to make the celebration the best possible.” 
We are lucky to have a transcription of the manuscript 
which enables us to visualize the pomp and ceremony of 
the first exequias and to imagine the grand sight of the first 
turnulo in the Viceregency of New Castile, or Perú. The 
tumulo occupied thirty-four square feet in the center of the 
crossing of the Cathedral, consisted of two cuerpos, or reg- 
isters, and rose to a height of seventy feet.” It stood on a 
base of wooden planks with a walkway and a railing of 
bannisters surrounding it. The first register had four pillars, 
with pedestals, base, and plinth, and in the spandrels and 
shafts of each pillar there were coats-of-arms of Castile and 
León. Each pillar had architraves, moldings, and carvings 
forming the entablature, on which there were four shields, 
with standards and the royal crown. The columns sup- 
ported four arches forming a small chapel through which 
the congregation could see the main altar. Seraphim in bas- 
relief were placed in the pendentives. The second register 
was smaller than the first, being set back four feet on each 
side, and it also had four columns forming arches. Inside 
this chapel there was a pyramid of six steps ascending to 
a point where there was space only for a casket. The steps 
were covered with green brocade, and on the lower one 
was placed the imperial standard with cushions. The sec- 
ond register also had a balcony-like railing of bannisters 
with candlesticks. The walkways allowed men to trim the 
candle wicks, and on the next to the last steps of the pyr- 
amid two subdeacons walked with incense burners. On the 
four corners of the t&mulo there were four black standards 


35 The National Union Catalog of Pre-1956 Imprints, cxin, 509, locates 
a copy of the Hondius edition in the New York Public Library. Catalogued 
under the anonymous entry “]Cock, Hieronymus] 1510-1570,” the Latin 
title is Amplissimo hoc apparaïv et polchro ordine pompa fonebris Broxel- 
lis a palatio ad Divae Gudolae Templum processit com rex Hispaniarom 
Philippus Carolo V, Rom. Imp. 


% Chabrowe, 1982, 18. 


37 Torre Revello, 63, 65. Torre Revello comments that although the Vice- 
roy had not seen the ceremony that was used in such instances, never- 
theless he succeeded in having the celebration held with brilliance. 

® Torre Revello, 78: Archivo general de Indias.—Sevilla.—Seccion IN. — 
Papeles de la Casa de la Contratacion.—Cartas, 1555 a 1569.—Est. 41.— 
Caj. 6.—Leg. 4/39.—Moderno: leg. 5104. 


®.Torre Revello, 70-72; the following description is extracted from the 


over each of the columns on the outside, and there were 
four on the inside, making eight standards in all in addition 
to the shields on the architrave. Each register had one 
hundred and fifty white candles on the bannisters, and be- 
tween the architrave of the lower-register pillars and the 
capitals of the upper columns there were candelabra hold- 
ing six candles. The túmulo had a secret stairway inside a 
column on the east, permitting access to the upper cuerpos 
without being seen. There is no published documentation 
of the identity of the architect, but one may be certain that 
he was the best at the command of Cafiete. Lima, founded 
on January 18, 1535, by Pizarro, who named it La Ciudad 
de los Reyes, was too young and small a city to have had 
any other than Spanish architects in 1559. As the seat of 
the Viceroy, however, it ranked in importance with Mexico 
City. These exequias with timulo mark the beginning of 
such celebrations with temporary túmulo architecture in 
South America. Torre Revello comments on the signifi- 
cance of the inscriptions on the thmulo, a significance that 
may be identical with that of the architectonic structure: 


Si se tiene encuenta la época y que tales versos fueron 
en un acto circunstancial, se demuestra, a pesar de la 
mediocridad de los mismos, alguna preparación huma- 
nistica en quien los ejecutara. Por eso, este documento 
que hoy publicamos, en Apéndice, no sólo debe verse 
como reseña del acta que en sí refiere, sino también, como 
un contribución, aunque asaz modesta, de los primeros 
balbuceos literarios de la colonia.“ 


The literary importance of the funeral elegies, “coronas fu- 
nerales," which were incorporated in the decoration of the 
túmulos, is considerable. It has been estimated that the 
small books containing the relaciones of the exequias con- 
stituted a notable percentage of the literary imprints of the 
Baroque period in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries.“ 

Since these architectural structures were temporary, the 
printed descriptions in the relaciones of the events are im- 
portant sources for our knowledge of them. Occasionally 
an engraving reproducing the timulo was issued with the 
printed work, providing precious information for the art 
historian, showing the advances in the art of engraving, 


portion of the document that has the caption “Lamaneray Edifficio del 
túmulo”; I was assisted with the 16th-century Spanish by Jaime Mariazza 
Foy. Any errors in translating the architectural terms are mine. Emilio 
Harth-Terré and A. M. Abanto, 52, state that the timulo rose to a height 
of no less than twenty-three varas, and that it touched the keystone of 
the arch of the central nave. The document as transcribed gives “70 pies.” 


4 Very seldom is there mention of a hidden stairway in the Himulos. 
41 Torre Revello, 64. 


4 Berlin and Muñoz, 69, quote from Eduardo Camacho Guizado's La 
elegià funeral en la poesta española (Madrid, 1969) "Cientos de paginas 
llevaría la catalogación de las elegifs barrocas,” and he adds in a note, 
“En los dos primeros tomos sobre los Siglos de Oro de la Bibliografia de 
la literatura hispánica, de J. Simón Díaz (solamente la letra A) hemos 
contado mAs de treinta de estos libros funerales” (p. 155). 


and naming the architect as well as the engraver. The 
widespread theft of these illustrations from surviving cop- 
ies makes them rare and exceedingly difficult to locate. This 
is especially true of Latin American engravings, as noted 
by Francisco de la Maza: “A veces Ilevan grabados de las 
pinturas que adornaban la pira y un gran lamina, doblada, 
reproduciendo todo el monumento. Estas láminas han sido 
arrancadas de sus lugares, con deplorable frecuencia, por 
lo que ahora es muy dificil encontrarlas.” In the bibli- 
ographies of Perù written by José Toribio Medina and 
Rubén Vargas Ugarte, only two engravings are noted for 
the seventeenth century and only fourteen for the eigh- 
teenth century. Of these sixteen visual documents, eight are 
reproduced here. Ten additional verbal descriptions pub- 
lished in Lima imprints of the relaciones further inform us 
of the túmulos of colonial Perú, extending only to the end 
of the eighteenth century.‘ 

The first published engraving of a túmulo appeared in 
the Relación de las exequias hiz6 en la muerte de la Reina 
Nuestra Señora Doña Margarita (Lima, Pedro de Merchán 
y Calderón, 1613).*° Of the three known copies extant, in 
the Beinecke Library of Yale, the New York Public Library, 
and the Biblioteca Nacional, none contains the large en- 
graving listed by Medina and Vargas Ugarte. Both bib- 
liographers ascribe the engraving to the author, Father 
Martin de Leon, but Vargas Ugarte omits his name entirely 
from his Ensayo de un Diccionario de Artifices Coloniales 
de la América Meridional. The engraved title page to this 
volume is signed Fr. Franciscu, debexarana Augusturiensis 
scudebat. Lima anno 1612. From the Peruvian biographical 
dictionary of Mendiburu comes the attribution of the en- 
graving of the túmulo to Father Bexarana: “Trabajó el 
primer gravado que se hizé en Lima, y se vió en una lamina 
puesta en el túmulo levantado en la Catedral para las ex- 
equias de la Reina Margarita de Austria esposa de Felipe 
III, celebradas en 24 de Noviembre de 1612.” In the work 
itself, immediately preceding the description of the túmulo, 
is the following note: “Algo se vera en su estampa, (algo) 
que por ser la primera vez que a esta forma de estampar 
le dié principio en este Reyno, no fue posible sacarse con 
mayor perfection, y lo q no pudo dar a entender el butil, 
en la siguiente descripcion se vera.” The architect was Juan 
Martinez de Arrona,* who was a native of Arrona in the 
Provincias Vascongadas. Born in 1562, he came to Lima in 
1591 and his name became associated with sculpture in 
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4 Berlin and Muñoz, 69. 
4 Maza, 21. 


4 An arbitrary cut-off date. The last exequias with túmulo in Lima was 
held on February 4, 1842. It was in honor of the deceased President, Ma- 
riscal Agustin Gamarra, killed in the Battle of Ingavi against Bolivia on 
November 18, 1841. The occasion was treated as an anachronism by Man- 
uel Ascensio Segura in his Articulos, Poesias, y Comedias, Lima, 1885, 
38-41. I am indebted to Dr. Antonio Cornejo Polar for a copy of this 
essay and the particulars to which it alludes. 


4 Medina, 56; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 72. 
4 Mendiburu, 1, 26. 
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1599. From 1614 until his death in 1635, he was the Maestro 
Mayor, or Chief Architect, of the Cathedral of Lima. “His 
most important contribution to colonial architecture was 
the design for seven portals of the cathedral (1626). Fr. 
Francisco Bejarano, O. S. A., was born in Lima and became 
noted as a painter. Many of his paintings adorned the 
church of St. Augustine in Lima, as related by the famous 
Augustinian chronicler Calancha. He was also an engraver, 
producing a print of the timulo for the exequias of the 
Marquéz de Montesclaros. E. Harth-Terré establishes that 
he was the engraver of the 1612 tumulo. Another engraving 
is the title page to the work of Fr. Fernando de Valverde, 
Santuario de Nuestra Señora de Copacabana en el Perú 
(Lima, 1641). As a disciple of Mateo Perez de Alecio, an 
Italian from Rome who went to Lima, Bejarano is consid- 
ered to be the first engraver in Lima and representative of 
the Mannerist school of La Ciudad de los Reyes. 

The tumulo, as described by Fr. León, consisted of two 
registers set on a square base measuring twenty-six feet on 
each side. The first cuerpo, or register, had twelve Doric 
columns, two in each corner and one in the middle on each 
side, forming eight arches twelve feet wide and eighteen 
feet high. Paintings of crowned skeletons with shields of 
Castile, León, Portugal, Perú, Toledo, Austria, Navarra, 
and Granada decorated the arches on all sides, each paint- 
ing accompanied with inscriptions in Latin and Spanish in 
the form of epigraphs in tercets. The square columns on 
the sides were divided with paintings above and below of 
matronly figures representing the cities of Madrid, Milan, 
Lima, Valencia, and Vienna. In several of these paintings 
the pearl figured prominently, either held in the hands of 
a skeleton or in an open conch shell. The four continents 
of Europe, Africa, Asia, and America were also painted as 
women. The second cuerpo had twelve Ionic columns, and 
pedestals on which there were sculptured figures of women 
from the Old Testament, sixteen in all. The arches con- 
tained paintings of trees: the palm, the laurel, the cypress, 
the alamo, the pine, the willow, the grapevine, and the 
olive. This second register had eight tiers in the center form- 
ing the altar of the túmulo, and on the top was an urn. 
Each cuerpo had candles in various places, so many that 
the number totaled 870. The túmulo was built so well and 
was so strong that it could have held many more people 
than the religious who officiated in the holy ceremony. This 
description points out the importance of painting, the use 


48 Martin de León, Relación . . . (citation in text), folio [4]. 


4° Harth-Terré, 114, “En 1612, al saberse la noticia del fallecimiento de la 
Reina Margarita de Austria, el Cabildo encargé a Martinez de Arrona la 
confección del tamulo para las honras fúnebres. De esta obra que al pa- 
recer fué monumental, hizo mención Fr. Martin de León O.S.A. que fué 
proyecto de nuestro artista. El padre Bejarano labré una lámina de acuerdo 
con el dibujo de Martinez... .” 


50 Wethey, 213. 


51 R. Estabridis, “Francisco Bejarano: Pintor y grabador limeño, un artista 
del siglo XVIL” El comercio, Section C, June 25, 1983. 
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of allegorical and symbolical imagery presented to the 
viewer of the architectonic structure of the timulo. 

The long period of time between the exequias for Carlos 
V in 1559 and the exequias for Queen Margaret in 1612 
included the death of the great Spanish monarch Philip II 
in 1598. There was a túmulo erected in Quito, then part of 
the Peruvian Viceroyalty, in 1599, and there were exequias 
held in La Ciudad de los Reyes (Lima), the capital of the 
Viceroyalty.® Printing in South America had begun in Lima 
in 1584, when the press of Antonio Ricardo produced the 
mandate of Philip II, Pragmatica sobre los diez dias del 
año, to print and distribute the order from Pope Gregory 
XIII to change the calendar. There is no funeral book for 
the exequias listed in either Medina's Imprenta en Lima or 
Vargas Ugarte’s Impresos peruanos. 

The next record of a túmulo erected in Lima is for the 
exequias at the death of the Viceroy Marqués de Guadal- 
cazar. The preacher was Fr. Fulgencio Maldonado, Chantre 
of the Cathedral of Arequipa, who was noted for the out- 
standing quality of his sermons. The printed work, Ora- 
ción funeral . . . dixose en solemnisse acción de exequias 
del Excelentissimo Senor Marqués de Guadalcazar, Virrey 
(Lima, Francisco Gomez de Pastrana, 1632),® reveals that 
the narrator of the relación and the one who writes about 
the tmulo was Martin de Mayorga. He is as much con- 
cerned with the fact that a single citizen, Pedro de Castillo 
Guzman, paid for the ostentatious and costly monument 
as in describing the architectural work. The structure con- 
sisted of five cuerpos in the shape of a square, the first being 
thirty-two varas in circumference and covered with black 
wool cloth. The second cuerpo was a square of twenty- 
four varas, covered with velvet. The third was of sixteen 
varas and through it one could see the cross of St. James. 
On the fourth cuerpo in each of the four corners was a 
decorated pyramid, and in the center was the tomb covered 
with a yellow brocade. On top of the tomb were two cush- 
ions of gold cloth and a cross ornamented with silver. Ma- 
yorga comments that “The gathering of the town and of 
religious was great in number. . . . It was said that all were 
called together and each one comported himself as if for 
each one his death had been a major loss.”* There is no 
mention of an accompanying engraving. 

The death of Philip II in 1621 was celebrated with a 
thmulo in Lima, but its description did not appear in print, 
or at least the imprint date of the relaciôn by Fernando de 
Valverde as 1636 is questionable. 

Three Lima imprints for 1637 contain sermons preached 
during exequias respectively for Fr. Gabriel de Zarate, 
Bishop-elect of Huamanga, Fr. Francisco Verdugo, Bishop 


52 Ruben Vargas Ugarte, Historia general del Perù, Lima, 1966, 1u, 11, 
17-18. 
5 Medina, 156; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 227. 


3 Fr. Fulgencio Maldonado, Oración funeral . . . (citation in text), un- 
numbered preliminary pages, “Relación del Túmulo que para estas exe- 
quias se levantó en la iglesia de Sata Clara, dode se hizieron.” 


5 Medina, 253; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 447*. 
5 Harth-Terré, 145. 


of Huamanga and Bishop-elect of Mexico, and Don Ber- 
nardino Hurtado, Caballero del habito de Santiago and 
General of the port of Callao. None of these publications 
mentions a tumulo. 

The only other listed engraving of a seventeenth-century 
timulo in Lima is the illustration to Gonzalo Astete de Ul- 
loa’s Pompa fúnebre y exequias . . . hiz6 en la muerte de 
la Reyna Nuestra Señora Doña Isabel de Borbon (Lima 
[1645])* (Fig. 1). The ecclesiastical cabildo charged Pedro 
Noguera, Maestro Mayor of the Cathedral, with the task 
of building the tliamulo.* Noguera contracted with the gilder 
Juan de Arce to paint the túmulo and the sixteen figures 
on it.” Born in Barcelona in 1592, Pedro Noguera was first 
noted in Lima in 1619 as a sculptor. His work on the choir 
stalls of the Cathedral is considered the foundation of the 
Peruvian school of sculpture of the seventeenth century.” 
The ephemeral nature of the túmulos makes their visual 
documentation in the rare engravings all the more valu- 
able.” The signature of the engraver, “G[uiller]mo de 
Oliva,” is plainly visible on the print, providing the name 
of a hitherto unknown artist. Nothing else is known about 
him, yet his name on the engraving is a small but important 
contribution to the history of engraving, a history that re- 
mains unpublished. The printed description of the timulo 
has an apt title, “Breve Diseño de la Fabrica del Témulo,” 
for it omits the names of the eight virtues symbolized in 
the female statues on the third cuerpo. The names of the 
eight kings and Latin verses were inscribed on the friezes 
of the columns on the first cuerpo; on the second cuerpo 
there were female statues representing four empresses and 
four queens, the effigy of Queen Isabel standing in the cen- 
ter. Although no overall height of the structure is given, 
its appearance in the engraving is quite large. Topped off 
with the fanning wings of the phoenix bird, it probably 
reached to the ceiling of the Cathedral, as did most of the 
catafalques. The columns of the túmulo are Doric, sug- 
gesting the influence of the Italian Renaissance. It shows 
few Baroque features, though it was built during that 
period.# 

Between 1645 and 1701, with the publication of the fu- 
neral book on the exequias for Carlos II, twenty-three titles 
were published containing sermons, epigraphs, and poems 
to commemorate the deaths of thirteen eminent persons. 
Among these were Prince Baltasar Carlos of Austria, Vir- 
rey Conde de Salvatierra, Philip IV, Virrey Conde de San- 
tistevan, and the Archbishop of La Plata. Women of im- 
portance were likewise honored, and among these were 
Angela de Guzman, Hypolita de Cordova y Cardona, Se- 
ñora del Pilar, Soror Ana de los Angeles, and Doña Ines 


57 Ibid., 145-46, 23n.; Diego Jaramillo; 1645, fol. 445 (Archivo Nacional 
del Perù). 

5 Wethey, 185. 

5 Neither the copy in the John Carter Brown Library nor the copy in the 
Biblioteca Nacional in Lima has the engraving reproduced here. 


© Letter from Jaime Mariazza Foy, art historian in Lima, who has sug- 
gested styles to me for each of the timulos shown in the plates. 


1 Túmulo for Isabel of Borbon, 
1645 (by permission of Franciscan 
Fathers, La Recoleta, Arequipa, 
Perù) 


de Aguirre y Cortes. There are graphic accounts of the 
processionals written by the diarist Joseph Mugaburu for 
the period from 1640 to 1686. Nearly always there is spe- 
cific mention of the túmulos. The death of Prince Baltasar 
Carlos of Austria was celebrated in Lima and Cuzco, and 
Mugaburu gives a detailed narrative of the events occurring 
at the exequias, including the long procession and an ac- 
cident in the Cathedral in Lima: 


In all there were one hundred and forty-six [mourners 
in] cloaks so long they dragged on the ground. They left 
by the main door of the palace and went directly to the 
cathedral entering by way of the baptistry. The retinue 
passed ostentatiously through a wide avenue formed by 
a large number of the battalion of this city who turned 


8! Mugaburu, 17-18. 


#2 L. de Espinosa, Panegyrica oración funebre predicada en las honras que 
el Convento de N. P. 5. Agustin de la Ciudad de Cuzco consagró al es- 
claredicissimo señor D. Baltasar Carlos de Austria Principe coronado de 





out with their arms. ... There were twelve sergeants 
among whom I, Josephe de Mugaburu, was one. . . . The 
catafalque was very sumptuous with many interesting 
details, numerous candles, and symbols. Archbishop 
Don Pedro de Villagomez sang the Mass and the Very 
Reverend Father Pedro de Valverde of the Augustinian 
order preached at length and very well. On this day an 
official carpenter by the name of Santiago, a mulatto, 
fell from the height of the catafalque while walking on 
a strap as he was lighting the candles, His arms and legs 
were broken, but he was not killed. And because all this 
is true, as eyewitness I so wrote it.6! 


There is a published funeral sermon” for the exequias held 
at the Convent of St. Augustine in Cuzco on October 3L 


las Españas y nuestro, Lima, Jorge Lopez de Herrera, 1648. Vargas Ugarte, 
1953-57, 1099*. In Arequipa the exequias were held on November 17 and 
18, 1647 in the Iglesia de la Compañia, and the architect of the timulo 
was Juan de Aldana. Cf. Vargas Ugarte, 1947, 122. 
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1647, after the one described above, which was held on 
October 11, 1647, but there is no mention of a túmulo. 

The exequias for Dofia Angela de Guzman, Marquesa de 
Valle, the mother of the Countess of Salvatierra, Vicereina 
of Perú, according to Mugaburu, were held on Monday, 
November 16, 1654, in the Cathedral, “where an impressive 
and grandiose catafalque was prepared with many details 
worthy of note.” The funeral book published, Pompa fu- 
neral: y exequias a la muerte de la Ex.ma S.ra Doña Angela 
de Guzman Marquesa de Valle . .. (Lima, Luis de Lyra, 
1654),% was for the exequias held in the Convent of S. Fran- 
cisco on November 18. There were many sonnets and de- 
cimas on the painted emblems, but little else about the th- 
mulo was described by Fr. Francisco Borja, whose name 
does not appear on the title page of the copy in the Bib- 
lioteca Nacional. Other exequias for Dofia Angela de Guz- 
man were held in the Convent of Nuestra Sefiora del Ro- 
sario de Lima, and the sermon preached by Fr. Blas de 
Acosta, O. P., was also published.‘ 

The death of Garcia Sarmiento de Sotomayor Henriquez 
de Luna, Conde de Salvatierra, Marqués de Sobroso, who 
had been Viceroy from 1648 to 1655, occurred in 1659. The 
funeral book, Pompa funeral en las exequias del Excmo. 
Sor. D. Garcia Sarmiento de Sotomayor . . . (Lima, Juan 
de Quevedo, 1660), was written by Diego Diez de Ca- 
nencia. The celebration was held in the church of S. Fran- 
cisco as though he were actually the Viceroy, with the cur- 
rent Viceroy, the Count of Alba de Liste, attending. “The 
catafalque was impressive in its curious and artistic detail 
offering much to see with its many lights, sonnets, and 
symbols.” The túmulo in this instance held the corpse of 
the deceased, and Mugaburu’s description of the body lying 
in state in the house where he died, the home of his brother 
Don Alvaro de Luna, is important: 


All the walls were hung with brocade with the mourning 
draperies underneath. When the body was removed, the 
brocades were dropped leaving the walls draped with 
black flannel cloth. The. body was in a coffin of black 
velvet trimmed with golden nails and with golden hand- 
rails. He was dressed in rich colorful attire with his white 
cape of the order of Santiago, white boots and golden 
spurs, his hat on, and with his captain general's com- 
mand staff. His beard was newly cropped and his mus- 
tache turned up. The cushioning of the bier was of green 


6 Mugaburu, 34. 

4 Medina, 355. 

65 B, de Acosta, Sermôn en las exequias de la Excl. Señora Doña Angela 
de Guzman, marquesa de Valle, presidente de Castilla, &c. Celebrolas el 
insigne Convento de Nuestra Señora del Rosario de Lima del Orden de 
Predicadores . . . [Lima], 1654. Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 479*. 

& Medina, 400; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 535. Not seen by this writer. 
4 Mugaburu, 47. 

6 Ibid., 46. 


brocade with the raised design in gold. 


Another funeral book by Gabriel de Barreda Ceballos 
was published in 1664.” 

The news of the death of Philip IV on September 17, 
1665, reached Lima on Saturday, July 24, 1666. The first 
thmulo was erected for the rites held in the Cathedral on 
Thursday and Friday, September 16 and 17, 1666. The most 
remarkable thing about these exequias was the amount of 
candle wax used: “In these [two] days two thousand six 
hundred and thirty-one pounds of [candle] wax were used, 
which makes 26 quintals, one arroba, and eleven pounds, 
not counting what was given to each religious order that 
came to the Cathedral to say Mass and a responsory.”” The 
large catafalque had space for more than three thousand 
candles. Four artists are known to have worked on the tú- 
mulo. Fr. Juan Benavides, Franciscan, Obrero Mayor de la 
Iglesia de su Orden, “colaboró en la obra del t&mulo para 
las honras de Felipe IV, pintando en él las armas reales y 
las de la Inquisici6n.”7 With him worked Andrés Gonzalez 
de Avendafio, master painter, who practiced in Lima be- 
tween 1655 and 1666 and was also known for his sculp- 
ture.” Another collaborator was Juan Martinez de Amileta: 
“Hizé las armas del Rey a sus pies, labrada la efigie por el 
indio escultor Fco. Flores. Igualmente un mundo ‘y demás 
géneros necesarios.’ ‘? The fourth was also a painter, To- 
mas de Ortiz, a native of Lima: “En 1666 recibió 300 pesos 
por la pintura y adorno de ‘figuras jeroglificas’ y escribir 
las inscripciones del tamulo para las exequias de Felipe IV.” 

The second tumulo was built in the Convent of the Sis- 
ters of Concepcién for the exequias for Philip IV held on 
September 27: 


. a very elaborate and ostentatious catafalque was 
constructed, where a great number of lighted candles 
were placed. In the middle of the catafalque there was a 
large world globe on which there was a figure of our king 
and lord, very much in his likeness, with his crown of 
gold, and in his hands a column, and on the column a 
gold chalice. The church was decorated all around with 
drapings of damask and rich colored fabrics, and all re- 
plete with a thousand sonnets.” 


Five books were published in Lima that pertain to the 
exequias for Philip IV. One of them indicates that a sermon 


® G. de Barreda Ceballos, Pompa fimebre aparato Católico en la muerte 
del Excmo. Sr. Conde de Salvatierra, Marqués de Sobroso, Virrey Go- 
bernador y Capitan General que fue en los Reynos de Nueva España y 
del Perl, Lima, 1664, Medina, 417; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 561. 


® Mugaburu, 103. 

7 Harth-Terré and Abanto, 72. 
7 Ibid., 84. 

3 Ibid., 91. 

74 Ibid., 99. 

7% Mugaburu, 104. 


was preached in the Convent of S. Francisco.” The major 
ceremony was described by Diego de Leôn Pinelo in his 
Solemnidad funebre y exequias a la muerte del Católico 
Augustissimo Rey D. Felipe Quarto el Grande N. S. que 
celebro en la Igiesia Metropolitana la Real Audiencia de 
Lima (Lima, Juan de Quevedo, 1666).” The sermon by Juan 
Santoyo de Palma has the title Lagrimas en las honras que 
a la Magestad Real de N. Rey, y Señor Filipo IV el Grande 
celebro el Real Acuerdo de Lima, governando en vacante, 
en su Iglesia Metropolitana en 17. dias del mes de Setiembre 
de 1666 (Lima, 1666).” The Audiencia was governing en 
vacante because the Viceroy had died on March 17, 1666, 
and had not been replaced. The fourth funeral book was 
the sermon preached by Juan de Almoguera, Archbishop 
of Lima, in the city of Arequipa, where Almoguera was 
then bishop.” The fifth funeral book was issued for a ser- 
mon preached by Miguel Sanz Breton: Sermôn panegirico 
funeral a la anual piadosa memoria en las Reales honras 
de Filipo IV . . . Predicose en la Iglesia grande desta Ciudad 
del Cuzco... (Lima, 1667).®° 

Nine years after his death, Philip IV was celebrated in 
other exequias with a thmulo in Lima: “The catafalque was 
made up of eight sections; on top there was a very expen- 
sive red ebony bed with crimson damask; in the middle a 
crucifix on a sideboard; and an imperial crown and sceptre 
on a pillow.”8 The next year, on Tuesday, September 17, 
1675, the tenth anniversary of his death was celebrated: 


A very large and expensive catafalque was erected, very 
luminous, where there were one thousand two hundred 
candles of every kind. . . . At the top of the catafalque 
there was a large box made of solid silver, and in the 
middle a crucifix of Christ, and at his feet a crown and 
sceptre. The four pillars were covered with black silk 
damask, It was ten years ago today that our king and 
lord, Philip IV, died.# 


A large engraving, 33 x 77cm (Fig. 2), accompanied the 
funeral book for the exequias with túmulo which celebrated 
the death of Carlos Il in Lima in 1701. The relación, written 
by Fr. Joseph de Buendia, has the lengthy title: Parentaci6n 
real al soberano nombre e inmortal memoria del Catélico 
Rey de las Españas y Emperador de las Indias el serenissimo 
señor Don Carlos II Fúnebre solemnidad y sumptuoso 
mausoleo que en sus reales exequias en la iglesia metro- 
politana de Lima consagró a sus piadosos manes . . . (Lima, 
Joseph de Contreras, 1701).# The architect was Christobal 


% D. de Herrera, Oración fúnebre a las honras del rey N. S. D. Felipe 
Quarto el Grande, en este insigne, y religiosissimo Convento de N. P. S. 
Francisco de Jesus de Lima, Lima, J. de Quevedo, 1666. Medina, 441; 
Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 587. 

77 Medina, 442; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 587. 

7 Medina, 447; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 593. 

P Oración panegyrica fimebre en las exequias del rey n. Señor D. Felipe 
Quarto . . . Celebrolas la Ciudad de Arequipa... , Lima, Juan de Que- 
vedo y Zarate, 1667. Medina, 448; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 594. 

æ Medina, 454; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 600. 

# Mugaburu, 218. 
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Caballero, a Mercedarian priest and Maestro Mayor de Fa- 
bricas de la Catedral de Lima, who was also known as a 
master of sculpture, having worked on the retablo of the 
Monastery of Trinidad in 1673 and on the erection of the 
cloister of the Convent of Sta. Catalina.# The engraver was 
Fr. Miguel Adame, O. P. (Dominican), who is also known 
for engravings in Lima Triunfante by Peralta Barnuevo 
(1708), in Compendio Historial de la Vida de Santa Rita 
by Matias de Lisperguer (1699), in Mujeres Fuertes by P. 
Moyne, S. J., translated by D. Fernando Bravo de Bedoya 
and published in Lima in 1702, and in Historia Panegirica 
de S. Gregorio de Neocesarea by Lic. Miguel Saenz Cas- 
cante (1703). The plan of the t&mulo was a square with 
thirty-three feet on each side of the socle, or base, making 
a circumference of 132 feet. It had three cuerpos, or reg- 
isters, each with sixteen Corinthian columns. The total 
height of the structure was seventy-one feet, and the two 
pyramids standing outside at the corners were thirty-six 
feet high. There were figures representing Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America standing on the second cuerpo. Africa 
was a half-nude black man, and America was a half-nude 
red man wearing a headdress of black and yellow feathers. 
Two figures in the center of the register knelt below two 
spheres representing the two worlds which held up a crown. 
On the third cuerpo stood very lifelike figures of Justice, 
Fortitude, Prudence, Temperance, Chastity, Clemency, 
Piety, and Peace. More important than the figures, how- 
ever, were the hieroglyphs, or emblems, with quotations 
and poems which were painted on the vaults and columns. 
There were twenty allegorical paintings on the first cuerpo 
and socle, including images of the following: a palm tree, 
two columns, the city of Lima, the river Rimac, a pelican 
plucking out its heart to feed its young, a resting lamb, a 
dead lion, Ganymede, Prometheus, a ship, a pomegranate 
tree, a crowned skeleton, a sunflower, and a castle. The 
top figure was a phoenix. Christobal Caballero is consid- 
ered a Baroque artist, so the style of the túmulo appears 
to be late Baroque. 

The use of emblems in the paintings on the túmulos was 
so important in eighteenth-century thought that one of the 
sermons published in Lima for the exequias of a Merce- 
darian father gives sources of the emblems painted on the 
pyramids.* Fr. Francisco Baleano, in his Oración funebre 
que en las honras del V. Uaron, Fr. Sebastian del Espiritu 
Santo, Religioso dofiado del Orden de N. Sefiora de las 
Mercedes . . . (Ciudad de los Reyes, La Imprenta Antuer- 
piana por Ignacio de Luna, y Boxorques, 1722), refers to 


® Ibid., 232. 

8 Medina 702; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 1115. 

% Vargas Ugarte, 1947, 136. 

® Ibid., n.p. [287]. 

% There is no mention of the túmulo. On the last page of the relación, 
at the top of the page the statement reads: “Formense quatro Pyramides 
sosteniendo a una Tarja: ira en esta descifrada una radiante llama des- 


cendiendo del Cielo.” The emblem is that of a flame descending from the 
heavens with bow and arrows. 


#7 Medina, 790; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 1257. 
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2 Timulo for Carlos II, 1701 (cour- 
4 tesy Biblioteca Nacional, Lima) 


“Ayroldo Marcelino lib.9 en sus Geroglificos,# “aquel ce- 
lebrado Geroglifico de Camilo Camilio,”® and “la Em- 
blema de Joachin Camerario.”™ 

The funeral book for the exequias of King Louis I is con- 
sidered one of the most interesting imprints of Lima because 
of its specimens of literary forms, particularly the poetic 
forms prevalent in Perú at that time. The compiler, P. 
Thomas de Torrejon, gathered together from the major 
writers of his day examples of romances, acrostic laby- 
rinths in decasyllables, redondillas, octavas, acrostic son- 
nets, romances in decasyllables, decimas, and regular son- 
nets—all eulogies of a king who did not live long enough 
to rule. There is no known engraving depicting the túmulo 
but the title indicates that there was one: Parentaciôn real 
sentimiento publico, luctuosa pompa fúnebre solemnidad 
en las reales exequias del Serenissimo Señor Don Luis I, 
Catolico Rey de las Españas y emperador de las Indias. 
Sumptuoso mausoleo, que a su augusto nombre, e inmortal 
memoria erigió en la Iglesia Metropolitana de Lima . . . 
(Lima, Ignacio de Luna y Bohorquez, 1725).% 

The eminent lawyer, mathematician, chemist, botanist, 
cosmographer, Contador de Cuentas, y particiones de la 
Real Audiencia, Dr. D. Pedro de Peralta Barnuevo Rocha 
y Benavides was ordered by Viceroy Castelfuerte to write 
the relación of the exequias for the Duke of Parma. In the 
publication, Fúnebre Pompa, demonstraciôn doliente, 
magnificencia triste, que en las altas exequias, y túmulo 
erigidó en la Santa Iglesia Metropolitana de la Ciudad de 
Lima Capital del Peri al Serenissimo Señor el Señor Fran- 
cisco Farnese, Duque de Parma, y de Placencia . . . (Lima, 
1728),° in the words of Dr. Peralta, the normal procedure 
in the project: “Costumbre ha sido decorosa en tan altas 
funcciones, dirigirlas por cuydado de un Sefior Ministro; 
como que hasta la diligencia debe ir authorizada, salir el 
acierto, como decisión.”” For the overseeing of the cere- 
monies and the building of the túmulo for the Duke of 
Parma, the Viceroy chose Dr. Don Joseph de Santiago Con- 
cha, Marqués de Casa Concha, del Orden de Calatrava, y 
Oydor de la Real Audiencia. In turn, Dr. Santiago Concha 
selected the master architect Manuel Sanchez to design and 
erect the sumptuous túmulo. The structure was in the form 
of a square with thirty feet to each side, and with three 
cuerpos rising to the height of seventy-four feet. The first 
cuerpo had four Corinthian columns in each corner of the 
base, and four more in the corners of an inner square of 


# This writer is listed in the catalogue of the British Museum under the 
entry “Ayroldus, Joannes Petrus, Marcellinus.” There are no entries in 
the National Union Catalog of Pre-1956 Imprints. Joecher's Lexikon lists 
a doctor of Mainz under the entry “Marcellinus, Petr. Ayrold.” Neither 
name is in Mario Praz's Studies in Seventeenth-Century Imagery, Rome, 
Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1964. 


° Reference is to an emblem in Camillo Camilli’s Imprese illustri di diversi 
. . con le figure intagliate in Rame di Girolamo Porro Padovano, Venice, 
1586, listed on p. 296 of Praz's Studies. 


© Reference is to Joachim Camerarius (junior) (1534-1598), whose work 
3ymbolorum & Emblematum ex re Herbaria desumtorum centuria lex 
Animalibus Quadrupedibus] [ex Volatilibus et Insectis] [ex Aquatilibus et 
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sixteen feet to each side. There were statues of young 
women representing Nobility, Virtue, Grace, and Glory 
standing between the columns on the first cuerpo, and in 
the center was placed the coffin supported by four angels 
and covered with violet velvet. On the second cuerpo stood 
four statues representing Pedro Luis Farnese, el primero, 
Alexandro Farnese, Octavio Farnese, and Rainucio Farnese, 
el segundo, all heroes of the family. In the inner square of 
this cuerpo stood a statue representing Immortality. The 
third cuerpo formed a cupola surmounted by the Parma 
shield. There were many emblems painted on the columns 
and the frieze and inside each cuerpo. The painter was a 
native of Lima and a “maestro del Arte de Pintor.”# Ac- 
cording to Medina, he was also the engraver of the lamina 
grabada en cobre (36 x 73cm) which depicted the túmulo. 
We can only guess as to the style of the architecture, but 
knowing the appearance of the tumulo of 1701, we can be 
fairly certain that it was a late Baroque monument. 

A subtle change in style appears in the timulo designed 
by Fr. Pedro Benegas, Prior of the Convent of the Rosary, 
for the exequias of Pope Benedict XIII. The engraving (Fig. 
3) is by Fr. Alamo, Presbytor of the Dominican Order in 
Lima, and was issued with the funeral book Funebre Re- 
ligiosa Pompa a Nuestro Santissimo Padre Benedicto XIII, 
lustre de la iglesia, y honor de la religion Dominicana. Ce- 
lebrola el muy Reverendo Padre Maestro Fray Alonso Del 
Rio. . . en el Maximo Convento de el Rosario de Lima... 
(Lima, Juan Joseph Cossio, 1731). The abilities of Fr. Ala- 
mo to show perspective leave much to be desired, yet the 
enormous amount of painted decoration on the structure, 
particularly the columns, is instructive. Compared to the 
túmulo for the Duke of Parma, the shape of the obelisks 
standing on the floor of the first cuerpo and the curvilinear 
details of the very top are subtly different. This indicates 
that French influence on this late Baroque style of archi- 
tectonic structure had been felt even in Peri. 

In some instances a túmulo could be built for the transfer 
of the remains of a person from one place to another. Such 
was the case for the transposition of the body of Fr. Diego 
Morcillo Rubio de Auñon from the burial place for high- 
ranking prelates to the monument built for it in the Chapel 
of the Purissima Concepción of the Cathedral. The funeral 
book has the lengthy title: Magnifica Parentación y Fú- 
nebre Pompa en la Ocasión de Trasladarse de la Sepultura 
de los Sres. Arzobispos y Venerables Prebendados, al Se- 


Reptilibus] appeared in four parts from 1595 to 1605, and is listed on p. 
295 of Praz's Studies. 

9 Medina, 835, gives a table of contents listing the authors and the type 
of work each supplied: Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 1311. I have not seen this 
volume. 

® Medina, 846; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 1332. 

% Peralta Barneuvo, Funebre Pompa (citation in text), 31. 

% Harth-Terré and Abanto, 79. Medina's description of the funeral book 
cites a large lamina engraved in copper with the signature of Joannes 
Josephus de Espinosa as the engraver. The engraving was missing from 
the copy in the Biblioteca Nacional in Lima. 


% Medina, 862; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 1363* and 1364". 
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3 Túmulo for Benedicto XIII, 1731 
(courtesy Biblioteca Nacional, Lima) 


pulcro y Monumento que se erigió en la Capilla de la Pu- 
rissima Concepcion de esta Sta Iglesia Metropolitana de 
Lima el cuerpo de el Excelentissimo e Ilustrissimo Sr. Dr. 
Maestro D. Fr. Diego Morcillo Rubio de Auñon . . . Con 
oracion funebre que dix6 el M. R. P. M. Fray Alonso de 
el Rio Salazar y Figueroa... (Lima, Antonio Gutierres de 
Ceballos, 1744).% The engraving (Fig. 4) is signed by Juan 
Fran[cis]co Rosa. The style of the timulo defies classifi- 
cation, for the structure is merely a stepped pyramid topped 
off with a four-poster bed with canopy, all beneath a fringed 
baldachin. 





There are three túmulos (Figs. 5-7) that were the work 
of one architect, Antonio Bejarano Loayza,” and the en- 
graver of the three láminas in the respective funeral books 
was also a single artist, one Camacho,” whose first name 
is unknown. The exequias for Doña Maria Barbara de Por- 


% Medina, 957; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 1518*. 
97 Harth-Terré and Abanto, 74. 
® Ibid. 





4 Timulo for Fr. Diego Morcillo Rubio de Auñon, 1744 (cour- 
tesy John Carter Brown Library) 


tugal, Queen of Spain and the Indies, were held in Lima 
on the fourth of September 1759. Written by Fr. Mariano 
Luxan, the funeral book has the title: Relación fúnebre de 
las Reales Exequias que a la triste memoria de la Serenis- 
sima Magestad . . . la Señora Doña Maria Barbara de Por- 
tugal, Cathélica Reyna de las Españas y de las Indias . . . 
(Lima, Pedro Nolasco Alvarado, 1760). The engraving is 
dated 1759. The exequias for Don Fernando VI were held 
in Lima on July 29, 1760. Written by P. Juan Antonio Ri- 
bera, the funeral book has the title: Pompa funeral en las 
exequias del Cathélico Rey de España y de las Indias Don 
Fernando VI. . . (Lima, Pedro Nolasco Alvarado, 1760).:% 
The engraving is dated 1760 (Fig. 6). The exequias for Doña 
Maria Amalia de Saxonia were held in Lima on June 27, 
1761. Written by P. Victoriano Cuenca, the funeral book 
has the title: Parentacién solemne que al nombre augusto, 
yrealmemoria de la Cathélica Reyna de las Españas, y Empe- 
‘atriz de las Indias, la Serenissima Senora Dona Maria 
Amalia de Saxonia . . . (Lima, Pedro Nolasco Alvarado 
1761]).!® The engraving shown here (Fig. 7) has neither 
signature nor date, but Medina notes that the engraving in 
he copy he describes is signed and dated 1760. All three 
uneral books were published by the same printer: Pedro 
Nolasco Alvarado. Close examination of the prints shows 
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that the túmulo for Don Fernando had four obelisks, one 
at each corner of the socle, on the outside of the timulo. 
Each was thirty-three feet high and had an inverted cyma, 
or ogee, six feet high at the base. The jar of each obelisk 
was made of scotias, torus, and modillions. The obelisks 
for the túmulo built for Doña Maria Amalia had a slightly 
different base, a much more convoluted jar, and a needle 
that made the obelisk thirty-six feet in height. The earlier 
obelisks for the túmulo made for Doña Maria Barbara kad 
square bases, and the jars and needles were decorated with 
diamond-shaped carvings. In three sets of obelisks. a 
crowned lion standing on two globes was the terminus in 
one corner opposite a castle in the other. One of the chief 
differences between the three túmulos was the number of 
columns on each cuerpo. The túmulo erected in 1759 kad 
eight Ionic columns; the túmulo erected in 1760 had eight 
columns; but the túmulo erected in 1761 had twenty Tonic 
columns. The type of columns supporting the third cuerpo 
of the 1760 and 1761 túmulos is exceedingly difficult to 
define. Each of the cuerpos had a set of obelisks, of di- 
minishing height. Each túmulo had a cupola topped with 
two globes and the imperial crown. The narrator of the 
relacion for the exequias in 1760 and 1761 states that the 
Viceroy had chosen Don Pedro Bravo del Rivero as over- 
seer of both events. The French influence appears to dom- 
inate all three túmulos, the style of which is clearly Rococo. 

By the third quarter of the eighteenth century archit:c- 
ture here was becoming Neoclassic, as seen in the engraving 
(Fig. 8) of the túmulo built for the exequias for Pope Clem- 
ent XIV. Written by Fr. Agustin Delso, the funeral book 
has the title: Relacién de las exequias que a la memoria de 
N. SS. P. Clemente XIV celebré la Provincia de los SS. 
Doce Apostoles de la Orden de S. Francisco en la Iglesia 
de su Convento grande de Jesus de la Ciudad de Lima... 
(Lima, La Imprenta de los Nifios Huerfanos, 1776).' The 
tumulo was sixty feet high and followed a composite order 
in its construction. The severity of the lines of the columns, 
the shape of the obelisks (with a curved underside for these 
on the second, third, and fourth cuerpos), the twelve shields 
with skulls, and the two crucifixes gave this túmulo a much 
more sombre effect than any of the others had. It shart ly 
contrasts with the three túmulos already discussed, 

The last túmulo to be considered in this paper, due to 
the exigencies of limited time, is one built by Francisco On- 
tañôn, who received two thousand pesos for his work.!® 
The funeral book for the services held in the Cathedral was 
written by P. Juan Rico and has the title: Reales exequmas 
que por el fallecimiento del Senor Don Carlos III, Rey de 
España y de las Indias mandé celebrar en la Ciudad de 
Lima... (Lima, Imprenta Real de los Nifios Expositcs, 


°° Medina, 1162; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 1818. 
10 Medina, 1165; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 1821. 
i! Medina, 1172; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 1173. 
1 Medina, 1407; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 2140. 
1% Harth-Terré and Abanto, 97. 
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5 Túmulo for Maria Barbara de Portugal, 1759 (by permission 
of Franciscan Fathers, La Recoleta, Arequipa, Perú) 


1789). The engraver of the gran lamina grabada en cobre 
was José Vasquez. Vargas Ugarte provides a reproduction 
of the tamulo which shows that its style was Neoclassic, 
simulating a Greek temple. The preacher for this service 
was Fr. Bernardo Rueda. In addition to the work cited 
above by Fr. Duran, there were two more separate pub- 
lications of sermons by P. Vicente de Amil y Feyjo and Fr. 
José Sanz. José Vasquez engraved the portrait of Carlos III 
included in Fr. José Miguel Duran's Oración funebre que 


1% Medina, 1697; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 2546. 
105 Medina, 1717; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 2572. 


1% M. Sainz de Valdivieso Torrejon, Parentaciôn real, luctuosa pompa, 
sumptuoso cenotaphio que al Augusto nombre y real memoria del Se- 
renissimo Señor Don Phelipe V, Rey de las Españas . . . , Lima {1748]. 
Medina, 1004; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 1584. 


107 A. Alvitez, Puntual descripcion funebre lamento y sumtuoso túmulo 
de la regia doliente pompa . . . mandó solemnizar las Reales Exequias de 
la Serenissima Señora la Señora Doña Mariana Josepha de Austria . . . , 
Lima [1757]. Medina, 1103; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 1736. 
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6 Tumulo for Fernando VI, 1760 (courtesy Biblioteca Nacional, 
Lima) 


en la solemne parentacion que celebrò la R. Universidad 
de S. Marcos de esta Corte de Lima por el... Señor 
D. Carlos Ill. . . dix6 . . . el dia 15 de Septiembre de 1789 
... (Lima, Casa Real de Niños Expositos, 1790) 2 Evi- 
dently another tumulo was erected for a service at the Uni- 
versity; Medina quotes a sonnet in Castilian which deco- 
rated it. 

Engravings depicting the túmulos erected in Lima for 
the exequias held for Philip V% Doña Mariana Josepha 
de Austria,” Doña Isabel Farnesio,® Don Pedro Antonio 
de Barroeta y Angel,’ and Archbishop Diego Antonio de 
Parada’ were published with the funeral books. In his de- 
scription of the funeral book relating the exequias for 


108 J. A. Borda y Orozco, Relación de las reales exequias que a la memoria 
de la Reyna Madre Nuestra Senora Dona Isabel Farnesio . . . , Lima, 1768. 
Medina, 1271; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 1974. 


10 J. Potau, Lagrimas de Lima en las exequias del Il.mo Sr. D. D. Pedro 
Antonio de Barroeta y Angel . .., Lima, 1776. Medina, 1413; Vargas 
Ugarte, 1953-57, 2148. 

110 A, Pinto y Quesada, Relación de las exequias del ill.mo s.or d. d. Diego 
Antonio de Parada, Arzobispo de Lima. . . , Lima, 1781. Medina, 1518; 
Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 2289. 





7 Túmulo for Maria Amalia de Saxonia, 1761 (courtesy 
Beinecke Library, Yale University) 


Bishop Juan de Castafieda Velazquez y Salazar, Vargas 
Ugarte states that an engraving of the túmulo appears be- 
tween pages 28 and 29 of some editions of the funeral books, 
but he has never seen it. Besides these reproductions there 
are descriptions or brief mention of túmulos in the pub- 
lished sermons preached at the exequias of Bishop Agustin 
de Gorrichategui,! Mother Maria Antonia de San Jo- 
seph,"5 and Fr. Francisco Xavier Vazquez de Sandoval y 
Romero." These documents invite further investigation to 
identify the architects and the engravers of colonial Perú. 
Errerita, University of Houston-University Park 

2815 Jarrard 

Houston, TX 77005 


ME J. Ortega y Pimentel, Fúnebre Pompa Magnificas Exequias que a la 
Justa Memoria del Illmo. Senor Doct. D. Juan de Castaneda Velazquez 
..., Lima, 1763. Medina, 1208; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 1887. 

12 J, M. Bermudez, Oración fúnebre que en las exequias del ilustrisimo 
Señor D. D. Agustin de Gorrichategui. dignisimo Obispo de la Santa 
Iglesia del Cuzco dixo ..., Lima, 1776. Medina. 1423; Vargas Ugarte, 
1953-57, 2160. 


13 C, G. de Calatayud, Oración fúnebre que en las solemnes exequias de 
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8 Túmulo for Clemente XIV, 1776 (courtesy Biblioteca Na- 
cional, Lima) 


la R. M. Maria Antonia de San Joseph Larrea Arispe de los Reyes, quatro 
veces ministra en el Monasterio de Trinitarias Descalzas de esta ciudad 
de Lima dixo . .., Lima, 1783. Medina, 1542; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 
2321. 


14 E. Castan, Elogio fúnebre del Rmo. P M. Francisco Xavier Vazquez 
de Sandoval y Romero Dignisimo Primer Prior General Español y Se- 
gundo Vitalicio del Orden de Hermitanos de N. P San Agustin... , 
Lima, 1786. Medina, 1624; Vargas Ugarte, 1953-57, 2435. 
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The Anointing in Bethany and Other Affirmations of Christ's 


Divinity on Duccio’s Back Predella 


Ruth Wilkins Sullivan 


Duccio's Maestà stands today not on the high altar of the 
Cathedral of Siena for which it was commissioned, but 
rather in the adjoining Opera del Duomo.! Shorn of its 
pinnacles, framing, and predella, it nonetheless remains as 
much of a cult object today as ever in the past. Its present- 
day devotees are the army of art lovers who make the 
pilgrimage to Siena to contemplate its beauty and its mys- 
teries as others did centuries earlier in the name of the Vir- 
gin, to whom the altarpiece was dedicated. 

Although the Maestà takes its name from the main front 
panel of the Virgin enthroned with her celestial court of 
saints and angels, its fame and enduring fascination have 
rested largely on its extensive narrative cycle of small scenes 
illustrating the life of Christ. Following its dismantling in 
1771, several of its subsidiary panels were dispersed and 
lost.? Out of a probable total of sixty or so narrative scenes, 
fifty-three survive. The missing panels, however, raise vital 
issues. 


1 Preserved in the Opera del Duomo are the following: the main front 
panel of the Virgin Enthroned with Saints and Angels, six front pinnacle 
scenes of the Last Days of the Virgin, five narratives and four Prophets 
from the front predella cycle of Christ’s Childhood, the main back panel 
of the Passion cycle, six back pinnacles of Christ's post-Resurrection ap- 
pearances, but only two narrative scenes from the Ministry of Christ cycle 
on the back predella. 

2 V, Lusini, “Di Duccio di Buoninsegna,” Rassegna d'arte senese, vin, 
1912, 77. 

3 White, 1979, 88. 


The story of Christ's life started on the front predella 
with the Childhood cycle. Seven narrative scenes, from the 


. Annunciation to the Teaching in the Temple, alternated 


with six figures of Old Testament Prophets, all of which 
are extant (see J. White’s reconstruction, Fig. 1). It contin- 
ued on the back predella with the Ministry cycle which 
included Christ’s miracles and other works, and resumed 
on the main back panel with the Passion cycle, a sequence 
of twenty-six narratives starting with the Entry into Jeru- 
salem in the lower left corner and concluding with the Way 
to Emmaus at the upper right. Above, the back pinnacles 
recounted Christ's post-Resurrection appearances. Follow- 
ing White, we can surmise that the missing central pinnacle 
probably represented the Ascension, surmounted by Christ 
in Majesty. 

The reconstruction of the Maestà has tantalized art his- 
torians over the past century and has led to a number of 
impressive studies,‘ but certain questions remain. Specifi- 


4 Previous reconstructions have included: E. Dobbert, ‘Duccio’s Bild Die 
Geburt Christi’ in der königlichen Gemalde-Galerie zu Berlin,” Jahrbuch 
der königlich preussischen Kunstsammlungen, vi, 1885, 153-63; C. Wei- 
gelt, “Contributo alla ricostruzione della Maestà di Duccio di Buo- 
ninsegna nel Museo della Metropolitana di Siena,” Bollettino senese di 
storia patria, xvi, 1909, 191-214; idem, Duccio di Buoninsegna: Studien 
zur Geschichte der frühsienesischen Tafelmalerei, Leipzig, 1911, pls. 65- 
66; Lusini (as in note 2), 70-75; E. DeWald, “Observations on Duccio’s 
Maestà,” Late Classical and Medieval Studies in Honor of Albert Mathias 
Friend, Jr., Princeton, 1955, 362-86; C. Brandi, Il restauro della Maestà 
di Duccio, Rome, 1959, 7-13; E Cooper, “A Reconstruction of Duccio's 


cally, the structure and iconographic scheme of the predella 
have received particular attention in the last ten years. With 
the exception of Cooper's reconstruction, agreement exists 
on the composition of the front predella." The number of 
scenes on the back predella, however, has been a major 
question.® In 1973, White demonstrated by means of mea- 
surements and carpentry that the back predella originally 
consisted of nine narratives, the first of which is missing.” 
The eight surviving scenes from the Ministry of Christ cycle, 
following White (see Fig. 2), are from left to right: the 
Temptation on the Temple (the second Temptation), the 
Temptation on the Mountain (the third Temptation), the 
Calling of Peter and Andrew, the Wedding at Cana, Christ 
and the Woman of Samaria, the Healing of the Man Born 
Blind, the Transfiguration, and the Raising of Lazarus.® 

Since the back predella recounted the Ministry of Christ, 
the missing first scene should have been either the Baptism 
or the First Temptation, neither of which is extant. Con- 
sidering the inclusiveness of the narration, the complexity 
of the iconographic program, and Duccio’s insistent use of 
triads, it is unthinkable that either episode would have been 
omitted. J. H. Stubblebine suggested a solution to this im- 
passe in 1977 when he proposed that the predella was a 
wide, boxlike structure painted on all four sides.” He as- 
serted that the first and last scenes of the Ministry cycle 
were not on the back of the predella, but rather on the short 
ends. He cited the enameled reliquary, Santissimo Cor- 
porale, dated 1338, in the Cathedral of Orvieto and Taddeo 
di Bartolo’s 1401 altarpiece in the Cathedral of Montepul- 
ciano as extant works with narrative scenes on the short 
ends of their predellas. 

Stubblebine’ s plan for Duccio’s predella allows for two 
transitional episodes, one preceding and one following the 
nine scenes on the back. These two additional scenes ex- 
pand the total to eleven. This increases the number of miss- 
ing panels from one to three, allowing for both the Baptism 


Maestà,” Art Bulletin, x.vi1, 1965, 155-71; J. Stubblebine, ‘The Angel 
Pinnacles on Duccio's Maestà,” Art Quarterly, xxx11, 1969, 131-52; idem, 
‘Duccio and His Collaborators on the Cathedral Maestà,” Art Bulletin, 
Lv, 1973, 185-204; idem, 1977, 430-36; idem, 1979, 1, 37-62, 11, figs. 590- 
91, 596; White, 1973, 1, 334-66, 11, 547-69; idem, 1979, 80-95; F. Deuchler, 
‘Duccio Doctus: New Readings for the Maestà,” Art Bulletin, zx, 1979, 
541-49; idem, Duccio, Milan, 1984, 73-77. 

5 Cooper's 1965 proposal (as in note 4, 170) that the Christ Child Teaching 
in the Temple was the first scene of the back predella, rather than the last 
scene of the front predella, has been rejected by scholars. Although there 
is now agreement on the seven narratives of the front predella, there re- 
mains dissent about their sequence. White follows Dobbert's sequence of 
placing the Massacre of the Innocents before the Flight into Egypt, whereas 
Stubblebine maintains the opposite order. White's sequence is borne out 
by the placement of the Prophet figures which are attached to alternating 
panels. 


6 Dobbert (1885) alternated seven narratives with six Prophet figures to 
match the front predella. Weigelt (1909) postulated ten scenes, which were 
accepted by DeWald (1955) and Brandi (1959). Lusini (1912) overextended 
the back predella laterally with eleven scenes. Nine scenes have generally 
been accepted since Cooper's reconstruction, 1965. 


7 White, 1973, 349-50. 
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and the First Temptation, plus one additional scene. Al- 
though Stubblebine’s box-shaped predella with its eleven 
narratives is, as such, a convincing solution, I would like 
to propose a different choice of subjects on the short ends 
based on a different reading of the iconography. 

In his reconstruction (Fig. 3), Stubblebine posited that 
the three missing scenes were all at the beginning of the 
cycle. He proposed a new subject, the Baptist Bearing Wit- 
ness, as the opening scene on the short end of the predella 
on the left. According to him, it was followed on the back 
with the Baptism and the Temptation in the Wilderness (the 
first Temptation). 

Stubblebine’s concentration of the three missing scenes 
at the beginning of the cycle pushes the last surviving panel, 
the Raising of Lazarus (Fig. 4), around the corner to the 
short end on the right where it no longer serves its intended 
iconographic function of prefiguring Christ’s Resurrection. 
Isolated, it would be unable to demonstrate visually the 
thematic parallel between the miraculously resuscitated 
Lazarus on the predella and the resurrected Christ of the 
Noli Me Tangere and pinnacles above. Moreover, in order 
to retain the Wedding at Cana with its “stabilized com- 
position and iconographic weight”? at the center of the back 
predella as has been generally accepted since 1965," Stub- 
blebine was forced to place the Wedding at Cana before 
the Calling of Peter and Andrew. This plan creates the di- 


‘ lemma of having Peter appear as a disciple in the Cana 


episode before he was even called by Christ as a disciple. 

A particular weakness of Stubblebine’s analysis lies with 
his selection of the Baptist Bearing Witness as the opening 
scene. Except for its appearance in cycles of the life of the 
Baptist, it is an infrequent subject, overshadowed by the 
more dramatic moment of the Baptism itself. A more log- 
ical sequence of scenes would start directly with the Bap- 
tism on the short left end. The elimination of Stubblebine’s 
Baptist Bearing Witness restores the Raising of Lazarus to 


8 The surviving panels from the back predella are in the following 
collections: 
The Temptation on the Temple, Siena, Opera del Duomo 
The Temptation on the Mountain, New York, The Frick Collection 
The Calling of Peter and Andrew, Washington, D.C., National Gallery 
of Art 
The Wedding at Cana, Siena, Opera del Duomo 
Christ and the Woman of Samaria, Lugano, Thyssen-Bornemisza 
Collection 
The Healing of the Man Born Blind, London, The National Gallery 
The Transfiguration, London, The National Gallery 
The Raising of Lazarus, Fort Worth, Kimbell Art Museum 
AIl of the scenes from the Maestà discussed in this article, but not il- 
lustrated, are reproduced in color in E. Carli, Duccio di Buoninsegna, 
Milan, 1961. 


9 Stubblebine, 1977, 435-36. 

10 Ibid., 436, n. 26. 

1 Cooper postulated the Wedding at Cana on the central axis of his nine- 
scene predella. Weigelt (1909) had avoided the issue of a central axis with 
his ten scenes. Previously Dobbert (1885) had placed Christ and the Woman 


of Samaria in the central position, whereas Lusini (1912) placed the Trans- 
figuration in the center. 























1 J. White, reconstruction of the front of the 
Maestà, 1979 (photo: Thames and Hudson) 


























2 J. White, reconstruction of back of 
Maestà, 1979 (photo: Thames and Hudson) 
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3']. H. Stubblebine, reconstruction of front and back predella 
of Maestà, 1979 


its logical position as the last of the nine scenes on the back 
predella, where it prefigures Christ's death and Resurrec- 
tion in the altarpiece above. With the Raising (Fig. 4) in 
that position, the gable of the sepulcher and the three 
mountain peaks would serve as four giant arrows leading 
the viewer's eye upward to the Noli Me Tangere (Fig. 5), 
which also presages and points the way to Christ's Res- 
urrection and glorification in the pinnacles above. The par- 
allel between the newly raised Lazarus still wrapped in his 


Ù 


12 The position of the Raising of Lazarus as the final scene on the back 
predella finds a parallel in certain Early Christian frieze sarcophagi from 
Rome (Fig. 30), where the Lazarus episode rather consistently appears as 
the last scene on the right, the culmination of a series of abbreviated 
episodes depicting miracles and acts of salvation from the Old and New 
Testament. If Duccio had traveled to Rome as Stubblebine hypothesizes 
(1979, I, 4), he might have observed such sarcophagi where the Lazarus 
episode serves a similar function as on the back predella of the Maestà, 
B Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, ms grec. 510, fol. 196v. 

4 White, 1973, 562, 564, observes that the Pienza Tabernacle is directly 
dependent on the Maestà for its general layout and much of its icono- 
graphic detail, although in some instances it diverges from Ducclo’s order 
as well as from Gospel sequence. In discussing the composition and icon- 
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burial cloths and the resurrected Christ in his gold-shot rai- 
ment would have been manifest, both images demonstrat- 
ing Christ’s power over death and his promise of eternal 
life to the faithful. 

The restoration of the Raising of Lazarus as the final scene 
on the back predella leaves a vacancy around the corner, 
on the short right end. In this position I propose placing 
the Anointing in Bethany (John 12:1-8), a suggestion that 
is new in the literature on the Maestà. The Anointing in 
Bethany follows the Raising of Lazarus in the Gospel of 
Saint John. Not only is there a literary precedent for this 
sequence; there is a longstanding artistic precedent as well. 
One of the earliest surviving representations occurs in a 
Byzantine manuscript, the Homilies of Saint Gregory Na- 
zianzen (Fig. 6), about 880-82. On the upper half of a 
single sheet, the Raising of Lazarus precedes the Anointing 
in Bethany in a continuous narration. Mary, the sister of 
Lazarus, kneels at the feet of Jesus in both the Raising and 
the Anointing. In the latter, she wipes Christ's right foot 
with her long brown hair. An inscription (porné) above her 
head labels her as a harlot. The small isolated figure seated 
on a low stool is Judas. The lower half of the page depicts 
the Entry into Jerusalem, which also follows the sequence 
of the Johannine Gospel. 

Circumstantial reinforcement of this proposed recon- 
struction can also be found in the Pienza Tabernacle (Fig. 
7), dating from the second half of the fourteenth century, 
whose narrative cycle of the life of Christ imitates the 
Maestà in its overall iconographic scheme as well as in its 
use of specific motifs and compositional devices.“ At 
Pienza, the eleven successive scenes that recount Christ's 
ministry include all eight of the surviving episodes from 
Duccio’s back predella, plus the Baptism, First Temptation, 
and Anointing in Bethany, but not, however, the Baptist 
Bearing Witness. Furthermore, the Pienza Ministry cycle 
starts with the Baptism and concludes with the Anointing 
in Bethany (see Fig. 8), as in my proposed reconstruction 
(Fig. 9). 

Because of its extraordinary parallels to the Maesta, the 
Pienza Tabernacle invites closer examination, particularly 
in its first three registers, which relate directly to Duccio’s 
front and back predellas. Except for adding the Visitation, 
the first eight scenes at Pienza correspond with Duccio’s 
Childhood of Christ cycle on the front predella, both in 
subject and sequence, and they follow White (Fig. 1). And 


ography of the back predella, Stubblebine, 1979, 1, 52-53, also cites the 
Pienza Tabernacle as one of the works that imitates the Maesta. He uses 
the Pienza First Temptation and Baptism to argue for corresponding scenes 
on Duccio's back predella. In addition, Stubblebine cites the Massa Ma- 
rittima Maestà and Ugolino's Sta. Croce Polyptych, the two closest re- 
workings of the Siena Maestà, observing that neither is helpful to the 
study of the back predella. 


15 The forty-eight narratives at Pienza start in the lower left corner with 
the Annunciation and continue through the Ascension in the upper right 
corner. The allocation of subjects was dominated by the formal structure 
of the Tabernacle: a central panel flanked by wings, with an insistent 
horizontal articulation of two/three/two. As in the Maestà, both the Cru- 
cifixion and the Agony in the Garden were given extended space in the 
central column, thus emphasizing the strong central axis. 


the addition of the Visitation is explicable. When the artist 
chose to use the Three Temptations, the formal layout of 
the Tabernacle necessitated their positioning as one of the 
central triads; the Temptations could not be shifted off- 
center in either direction without losing their triplet iden- 
tity. Thus, working backwards from the First Temptation, 
the artist was left with nine spaces to fill. With the Baptism 
as the logical transitional episode between the Childhood 
and Ministry cycles, eight spaces remained. Duccio’s seven 
extant panels from the front predella provide subjects for 
all but one of these spaces. If the Baptist Bearing Witness 
had originally appeared on the Maestà, as Stubblebine pro- 
poses, the Pienza Tabernacle master would surely have in- 
cluded it preceding the Baptism in order to fill the single 
remaining space. But this he did not do. Instead, he used 
a more familiar subject, the Visitation, which he placed 
following the Annunciation as the second scene in the bot- 
tom row, directly beneath the Baptism, which it prefigures. 
In late dugento and early trecento cycles of Christ's life, 
the Visitation frequently follows the Annunciation. 

At Pienza, the second deviation from Duccio’s sequence 
(Fig. 2) occurs where Christ and the Woman of Samaria 
has been switched with the Transfiguration. This switch 
can be justified on formal grounds because Christ seated 
at the well to the left in the Woman of Samaria balances 
Christ seated at supper on the right in the Anointing. The 
light green backdrops in both also add to the symmetry 
and balance of this central triad grouping.” 

The correspondence of scenes between the Pienza Tab- 
ernacle and the Maestà is even more extraordinary in the 
case of the Ministry cycle than the Childhood cycle because 
the seven scenes of Christ’s Childhood virtually exhaust the 
possible opportunities for duplication, whereas the Min- 
istry cycle offers a wider variety of possibilities from which 
to choose. Thus, identical subjects, plus similar icono- 
graphic motifs, could hardly be coincidental. On the back 
predella, the episodes were specifically selected and se- 
quenced to set up a program of thematic parallels and make 
a specific theological statement about the nature of Christ. 

In this context, the Baptism and the Anointing in Be- 
thany would be appropriate subjects as the opening and 
closing episodes of Duccio's Ministry cycle. Both serve as 
transitions, narratively and symbolically. The Baptism is 
the transitional episode between the Childhood of Christ 
cycle on the front of the predella and the Ministry of Christ 
cycle on the back. Likewise, the Anointing in Bethany is 
the transitional event between Christ’s Ministry and the 
Passion cycle above. The two scenes also offer a striking 
parallel. Each is a rite that prepares Christ for the next phase 
of his life. In the proposed reconstruction, the Ministry 
cycle would open with the Baptism, where Christ is con- 


16 The inclusion of the Visitation, following the Annunciation, occurs even 
in limited cycles of Christ's life, such as the Perugia Tabernacle with its 
seventeen episodes; see M. Boskovits, Pittura umbra e marchigiana fra 
Medioevo e Rinascimento, Florence, 1973, pl. 11. For this sequence in the 
Arena Chapel, Padua, see Borsook, 7, fig. 1, pl. 6. 


17 If the switch hadn't occurred, the Transfiguration would have fallen 





4 The Raising of Lazarus. Fort Worth, Kimbell Art Museum 
(photo: Museum) 





5 Noli Me Tangere. Siena, Opera del Duomo (photo: Alinari) 


secrated with water at the start of his public life. It con- 
cludes at Bethany, where Christ is anointed with precious 
ointment in anticipation of his Passion and death. 

The Ancinting in Bethany occurs in the Gospels in dif- 
ferent chrenological contexts involving different persons. 
Both Matthew (26:6-13) and Mark (14:3-9) describe an 


into the left space of the central triad. This would have created a problem 
because the Transfiguration's emphatic symmetry would have made it a 
candidate for the central position, where it would fit formally and icon- 
ographically beneath the Agony in the Garden and the Crucifixion, but 
would have separated the Raising of Lazarus from the Anointing in Be- 
thany. This would have interrupted the narrative flow and, thus, have 
been unacceptable. 





6 The Raising of Lazarus, Anointing in Bethany, and 
Entry into Jerusalem, Homilies of Saint Gregory 
Nazianzen, ca. 880-82, ms grec. 510, fol. 196v. Paris, 
Bibliothèque Nationale (photo: Bibliothèque) 





7 Unknown Sienese Master, Tabernacle, second half 14th century. 
Pienza, Museo della Cattedrale (photo: Alinari) 


Anointing in Bethany that occurs after the Entry into Je- 
rusalem, in the house of Simor: the Leper. The Anointing 
is performed by an anonymous woman who is described 
simply as having “an alabaster box of very precious oint- 
ment,” which she pours on Christ's head as he sits eating. 
Complaint is voiced about the waste of the costly ointment, 
but Jesus justifies the anointing as preparation for his bur- 
ial. On yet another level, harkening back to the Old Tes- 
tament, anointing the head with oil is associated with in- 
vesting a king (I Sam. 10:1). 

Luke treats the Anointing episode very differently. The 
location is not given as Bethany, but rather in Galilee. The 
Anointing occurs early in Christ's ministry in the house of 
the Pharisee, where “a woman in the city, who was a sin- 
ner” washed Christ’s “. . . feet with tears, and did wipe 
them with the hair of her head, and kissed his feet, and 


18 In the Gospel of Saint John, Christ’s sriumphal Entry into Jerusalem is 
that of a king fulfilling the Old Testament prophecy of a Messiah. He sits 
“upon a colt, the foal of an ass” (Zech. 9:9). He is greeted with palm 
branches (I Macc. 13:51) and cries of, “Hosanna! Blessed is the King of 
Israel, that cometh in the name of the Lord” (John 12:13). C. K. Barrett 
(The Gospel According to St. John: An Introduction with Commentary 
and Notes on the Greek Text, London, 1960, 341) goes further and asserts 
that Jesus entered Jerusalem as an anointed king by virtue of his anointing 


anointed them with the ointment” (Luke 7:37-38). The 
anointing of the feet in Luke’s account is associated with 
penitence and the forgiveness of sin. 

The Gospel of Saint John, the Fourth Gospel, appears to 
combine the two traditions of the Synoptic Gospels. In John 
(12:1-8) the Anointing in Bethany occurs before Christ's 
triumphal Entry into Jerusalem. Thus, in the Johannine se- 
quence Jesus enters Jerusalem as an anointed king. Laz- 
arus, who has just been “raised,” is present at the meal, 
although the house at which it takes place is not specifically 
identified. Mary, the virtuous sister of Lazarus, anoints the 
feet of Jesus with costly ointment and dries them with her 
hair (as did Luke's weeping sinner). Judas Iscariot com- 
plains of the waste, and Jesus affirms the anointing for 
death. By combining the two traditions, John’s Anointing 
links Christ's death with the forgiveness of sin.” 


in Bethany. 


The conflation of the two traditions in the Fourth Gospel places the 
virtuous Mary of Bethany in the uncomfortable role of loosening her hair 
(a sign of immodesty) in order to wipe Christ's feet, an act that is more 
appropriate for Luke's weeping sinner, who uses her hair to wipe away 
her tears of contrition. 


2 J. Marsh, The Gospel of St. John, Harmondsworth, 1968, 453. 





8 Unknown Sienese master, Tabernacle (detail, lower section), Pienza 


9 Author's reconstruction of the back predella of the Maestà 


The Anointings described in each of the four separate 
Gospel accounts were interpreted in the Western Church 
to refer to a single incident, performed by a single person. 
Mary, sister of Lazarus, was thus identified with “the 
woman in the city, who was a sinner,” who was in turn 
identified as Mary Magdalen. This view, disputed by Or- 
igen (ca.185-ca.254) and others but finally affirmed by Pope 
Gregory the Great (590-604), was popularized in the sec- 
ond half of the thirteenth century in the Golden Legend of 
Jacobus de Voragine, which presented the penitent Mag- 
dalen as a beautiful and virtuous heroine.” The widely cir- 
culated late thirteenth-century Pseudo-Bonaventura’s Med- 
itations on the Life of Christ also vividly combined the 
Gospel accounts of the saintly Mary of Bethany (sister of 
Martha and Lazarus) with the sinner, Mary Magdalen, into 
one composite life. To this was added non-Gospel material 
for more fanciful and extravagant touches. 

The Meditations preserves the double Gospel tradition 
of the Anointing by including two separate episodes. The 
first occurs early in Christ's ministry and is the occasion 
for the Magdalen’s Conversion. It derives from Luke 7:37- 
50. This anointing, the scene of her conversion, tradition- 
ally serves as the opening episode in cycles of the Mag- 
dalen’s life. The second takes place in Bethany prior to 
Christ's Entry into Jerusalem and is a conflation of all four 
Gospel accounts, with Mary anointing both Christ’s head 
and his feet. The first anointing is given the more impas- 
sioned treatment describing the Magdalen’s relationship 
with her master in fervent, yearning passages: 


Hearing that He was at the house of this Simon, the Mag- 
dalen, who perhaps had heard Him preach a few times 
and loved Him ardently . . . but was touched to the heart 
with pain at her sins and inflamed by the fire of her love 
for Him, believing that she could have no well-being 


21 Sancti Gregorii Papae 1 Cognomento Magni, Opera Omnia, ed. J.-P. 
Migne, Pat. Lat., Paris, 1849, LXxVI, Homil. xxv, col. 1189; Homil. xxx111, 
col. 1239. The Eastern Church, however, reluctant to identify the “sinner” 
with the saintly Mary of Bethany, never accepted the position of the West- 
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without Him ... went to the place of the dinner . . . 
and did not stop until she reached the Lord, her Beloved. 
Then she instantly threw herself at His feet . . . for al- 
ready she loved Him above all things. . . . All the time 
her tears flowed freely . . . and, judging it unsuitable that 
her tears had touched the feet of the Lord, she carefully 
wiped them with her hair . . . because she had no more 
precious thing with her, and also because she had used 
it to satisfy her vanity and now wished to convert it to 
use... À 


ern Church, and it distinguished three separate persons, 


2 The Golden Legend of Jacobus de Voragine, trans. and ad. G. Ryan 
and H. Ripperger, Arno repr., New York, 1969, 355-64. 


23 Ragusa and Green, 170-72. 





10 Magdalen Master, Saint Mary Magdalen 
and Scenes from Her Life, ca. 1285. Florence, 
Accademia, No. 8466 (photo: Alinari) 


% Florence, Accademia, No. 8466. See G. Sinibaldi and G. Brunetti, Pit- 
tura italiana de! duecento e trecento, catalogo della mostra giottesca di 
Firenze del 1937, Florence, 1943, 228-31. In this panel the Magdalen ap- 
pears in the central image as the patron saint of repentant sinners, clothed 
only in her long brown hair, which recalls her thirty years of penance in 
the desert. Her face retains its youthful beauty, and has gained the serenity 
of one who has renounced the world. She bears a scroll inscribed, “Ne 
desplerletis vos qui peccare soletis exemploque meo vos reparate Deo” 
(Do not despair, you who are accustomed to sin, but by my example 
restore yourselves to God). 

The first three narrative scenes of the Accademia panel derive from the 
Gospels: the Anointing, Raising of Lazarus, and the Noii Me Tangere. 
The subsequent five scenes derive from the legend of her later life in France. 
Iconographically, the narrative scenes can be divided into two groups, 
four upper and four lower scenes. In three of the four upper scenes the 
Magdalen is shown clad in her scarlet mantle, which now becomes ca- 
nonical. She does not appear in the fourth scene, the Raising of Lazarus 
(upper right, Fig. 11). 

In the four lower scenes the Magdalen Master presents the saint as the 
wasted penitent in the desert clothed only in her stringy brown hair, an 
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11 Magdalen Master, the Anointing in the House of the Pharisee and the Raisinz 
of Lazarus, details of Saint Mary Magdalen and Scenes from Her Life, ca. 1285. 
Florence, Accademia, No. 8466. 


Not surprisingly, this emotionally charged scene of the 
Magdalen’s Conversion was immediately picked up zs a 
compelling subject of art. It appears as the opening episode 
on the gabled dossal, Saint Mary Magdalen and Scenes 
from Her Life (Fig. 10), dating from about 1285, by the 
Magdalen Master. Here the central devotional image of the 
repentant sinner is flanked by eight episodes from her life, 
from her conversion to her death. In the Anointing (Fig. 
11), on the upper left of the dossal, a haloed Mary Mag- 
dalen in scarlet mantle kneels at Christ's feet. Her brown 
hair falls in coarse strands on either side of her face, fanning 
out on her right. The juxtaposition of the Magdalen’s Hair 
and hand with Christ's foot is undoubtedly an allusior to 
the theme of the weeping sinner using her hair to dry the 


image that might have satisfied the ascetic tastes and needs of the ate 
dugento but was inadequate to convey the new trecento vision of the saint 
as an ecstatic beauty. Trecento artists retrieved the motif of penitence, 
however, by gilding the hair and turning it into a symbol of glorification. 
In Francesco da Rimini's Magdalen in Glory with Saints, Perugia (Galleria 
Nazionale dell'Umbria, No. 68), the Magdalen’s hair is applied in strands 
of metallic gold, forming a radiant aureole around her body as sh? is 
carried aloft by four angels. In the Magdalen Chapel fresco, Lower Church 
of S. Francesco, Assisi (ill. in Borsook, pl. 15), the saint is again carried 
to Heaven, lightly clad in her titian-gold tresses, which signify her glo- 
rification. In both of these latter two works the saint remains eternally 
young and beautiful. 

For an introduction to the cult, legend, and iconography of the Mag- 
dalen, see M. LaRow, “The Iconography of Mary Magdalen. The Evo- 
lution of a Western Tradition until 1300,” Ph.D. diss., New York Uni- 
versity, October, 1982; see also M. Janssen, Maria Magdalena in der 
abendlandischen Kunst: Ikonographie der Heiligen von den Anfangen bis 
ins 16. Jahrhundert, Ph.D. diss., Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1961, and M. Mal- 
vern, Venus in Sackcloth: The Magdalen's Origins and Metamorphoses, 
Carbondale, IL, 1975. 





12 Unknown Sienese Master, Tabernacle, the Anointing in 
Bethany (detail), second half 14th century. Pienza, Museo della 
Cattedrale 





13 Jesus and the Magdalen in the House of the Pharisee, 
1360's. Siena, Pinacoteca, No. 112 (photo: Soprintendenza 
B.A.S.-Siena) 





14 Supper in the House of the Pharisee, 1370-1375. Vatican, 
Pinacoteca, No. 182 (photo: Archivio Fotografico dei Musei 
Vaticani) 


feet of the Lord. Her flame-red mantle would have recalled 
to her followers the words, “inflamed by the fire of her 
love for Him.” Christ sits at the left on a raised platform 
which becomes part of the traditional setting for this epi- 
sode. Seated with him at the table are two haloed disciples 
and the Pharisee. Both the elder disciple (undoubtedly Pe- 
ter) and the Pharisee point at the Magdalen, the traditional 
gesture of accusation either for her sins or for her extrav- 
agance in using the precious ointment, depending upon the 
identity of her accuser. 

Three later panels of the Anointing, dating from about 
1360 to 1375, share essentially the same abbreviated rep- 
resentation. These are: first, the Anointing in Bethany (Fig. 
12) from the Pienza Tabernacle, previously cited; second, 
the fragmentary Jesus and the Magdalen in the House of 
the Pharisee (Fig. 13), Siena, Pinacoteca, No. 112, attrib- 
uted to the Master of the Magdalen legend; and, third, Sup- 
per in the House of the Pharisee (Fig. 14), Vatican, Pina- 
coteca, No. 182, attributed to Cenni di Francesco. The latter 
two panels are probably from predellas illustrating scenes 
from the life of the Magdalen. In both of these, Christ sits 
at the left of a table with three other figures. At the right 
the Pharisee points accusingly at the Magdalen. In the Siena 
version, she kneels devoutly kissing Christ's foot, while her 
scarlet mantle slips off her head revealing the luxuriant 
blond hair of the repentant sinner.” Indeed, the mounting 
ardor of the Magdalen cult from the late dugento through 
the late years of the trecento can almost be gauged by the 


23 The motif of the scarlet mantle slipping off the Magdalen's head to 
reveal her golden hair is midway between Duccio’s practice of tightly 
capping the Magdalen's hair, and Giotto’s example in the Lamentation 
and at the foot of the Cross in the Arena Chapel, Padua, where the Mag- 
dalen's fair hair is fully exposed, falling in loose titian-gold waves down 
her back. However, the motif of the Magdalen's flowing golden tresses 
had appeared earlier in the Lamentation, in the Upper Church of S. Fran- 
cesco, Assisi, where her wavy blond hair falls below her waist against 
her red robe. The top of her hair, however, appears to have been capped 
by a sheer red veil, in which case it was an easy next step to remove the 


extent to which the Magdalen’s hair gains exposure from 
beneath her mantle, and the stage of its transformation from 
drab brown, to auburn, to ethereal spun-gold. 

The Pienza Anointing shares several aspects with the pre- 
vious examples, except that the composition is reversed, 
with Christ on the right. The Pienza and Siena versions 
share a similar architectural setting of wood paneling; the 
Vatican version is set in an elaborate wainscotted alcove 
with an eight-spoked oculus above Christ’s head to admit 
light. In the Pienza and Vatican versions, the Magdalen's 
long blond hair is fully exposed, as she uses it to wipe 
Christ's feet, a motif that recalls the tearful passage from 
the Meditations. In fact, it was this poignant aspect that 
trecento artists seized upon, and the hair-wiping or “hair- 
caressing” motif became the visible sign of the act of 
anointing.” 

In addition to the abbreviated formula characterizing the 
above panels, the Anointing was also depicted in a vastly 
expanded format in fresco cycles of the Magdalen’s life. 
One of the earliest known cycles is in the Magdalen Chapel 
in the Lower Church of S. Francesco, Assisi, painted 
about 1315-1320.” Its Giottesque Feast in the House of the 
Pharisee (Fig. 15), features an affluent architectural setting 
of gleaming marble, with three graceful serving girls and 
an additional figure at the table. Here the artist uses his 
full expressive means to create a mood of quiet reverie in 
which the Magdalen appears as a beautiful heroine, ten- 
derly caressing Christ's foot with her lips and hair, which 
falls over her hand in diaphanous golden waves and en- 
twines her fingers. Her red robe is richly bordered in gold. 
She is at once pious and sensual, the dual aspects of her 
nature that captivated her followers. 

Giovanni da Milano’s Anointing (Fig. 16), painted about 
1365 for the Rinuccini Chapel of the Franciscan Church of 


veil, as did Giotto at Padua. In Siena, Duccio's convention of modestly 
concealing the Magdalen's hair derived from Guido (see Fig. 18), and was 
retained by Simone in the Palazzo Pubblico Maestà (see Fig. 20). The 
exception in Duccio's Maestà occurs in the Crucifixion (Fig. 21), where 
two long strands of brown hair are allowed to escape from the Magdalen's 
mantle. And though the same also occurs in the Yale Crucifixion (Fig. 19) 
from the shop of Guido, this is a far cry from the glorious golden tresses 
at Assisi or even those in the Pienza Anointing. 


2 In Luke 7:38, the sinner not only anointed Christ's feet, but also wept, 
kissed, and wiped her tears from them with her hair. Alluded to in the 
Accademia dossal, ca. 1285 (Fig. 11), the hair-wiping motif appears fully 
developed in the Pienza Tabernacle (Fig. 12), as well as the Vatican panel 
(Fig. 14), but not explicitly in the Siena version (Fig. 13), which has un- 
fortunately suffered paint losses in the pertinent area ( inpainting currently 
removed). But here again the contiguity of hair, hand, and foot suggests 
the full motif. 

The hair-wiping motif had, in fact, been present in Byzantine manu- 
script illumination from at least the 9th century (see Fig. 6), and appears 
prominently in subsequent German and French manuscripts such as those 
from Reichenau and Besancon, where the Magdalen cult was known by 
at least the 11th century; see Saxer, 1, 84-85, 11th-century map. The motif 
can also be seen in monumental form on Italian soil in the Anointing at 
S. Angelo in Formis, about 1072-1087 (ill. in O. Morisani, Gli affreschi 
di 5. Angelo in Formis, Naples, 1962, pl. 33) and also in the Monreale 
Anointing, about 1180-1190 (ill. in E. Kitzinger, I mosaici di Monreale, 
Palermo, 1960, pl. 75). A mid-trecento Sienese manuscript, marked by a 
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Sta. Croce, Florence, shares the expanded fresco format but 
adds a grim new atmosphere. A plain-faced Magdalen 
anoints Christ's feet and dries them with her hair (Fig. 17). 
Her hair separates in a curious manner, with one strand 
falling behind her ear, almost surreptitiously traveling down 
the length of her extended arm, and reappearing in her 
palm, beneath Christ’s foot. Her ointment jar sits on the 
floor beside her. Above, seven black demons hover men- 
acingly, having been expelled from the sinner (according 
to Luke 8:2). A half century separates these two works. 
The beautiful and sensual heroine, who had evolved to meet 
the ecstatic demands of her cult, has now been reduced to 
an abject presence. All intimacy is gone as she kneels before 
Christ, distancing herself from him, more like a servant 
performing a menial chore than a devoted worshipper 
anointing her Lord. 

Of the above versions, it is the Pienza panel, the Anoint- 
ing in Bethany (Fig. 12), that might suggest the appearance 
of the proposed missing Maestà panel, since the Ministry 
narratives on the Pienza Tabernacle imitated Maestà mod- 
els either in composition or iconography or a pastiche 
thereof. For example, the Pienza Raising of Lazarus (Fig. 
8) preserves many of the particulars of the Maestà model, 
but omits the kneeling figure of Mary Magdalen in the mid- 
foreground. The artist does so in order to avoid repetition, 
since her presence kneeling at Christ’s feet is essential in 
the adjacent scene of the Anointing in Bethany. 

So, too, the Pienza Anointing was probably modified to 
adjust to the formal needs of the Tabernacle. Of the six 
examples cited, the Pienza version is the only one where 
Christ appears on the right. This suggests that the Pienza 
composition was reversed from its model in order to place 
Christ on the outside, where he serves as a bracketing figure 
on the right, balancing the figure of Christ on the left, in 


wild profusion of wavy hair spilling on the ground, appears in the An- 
tiphonary, fol. 4v, by Lippo di Vanni, about 1345, Siena, Pontifical Sem- 
inary Pius XII (see Avignon, Musée du Petit Palais, L'art gothique siennois: 
enluminure, peinture, orfèvrerie, sculpture, Florence, 1983, 233). 

An extravagant, later 14th-century variation on the motif appears in 
Bartolo di Fredi's Deposition from the Cross, 1382, Montalcino, where 
the Magdalen raises a lock of hair to touch Christ's foot, but the blood 
of Christ adds an expressive new element. 


#7 Borsook, 14-18, pl. 14, emphasizes the role of Franciscan and Angevin 
interests in spreading the cult of the Magdalen in Italy, observing that she 
became the protectress of Naples and Sicily as well as of Provence during 
the reign of Charles I of Anjou. In addition, LaRow (as in note 24), 144- 
49, underscores the Dominican connection, noting that the Magdalen was 
proclaimed patroness of that Order soon after the saint's shrine and relics 
were presented to the Dominicans in 1295, and linking the growth of the 
Magdalen cult in Provence with the contemporaneous growth and ex- 
pansion of the Dominican Order. 


28 See also the Anointing, by Taddeo Gaddi, in the former refectory of 
the convent of Sta. Croce, Florence, painted about 1335-1340, one of four 
episodes from the lives of saints shown on either side of the Lignum Vitae. 
See Borsook, pl. 50. Here the composition is also reversed to conform to 
its location on the right side where, again, Christ is a bracketing figure 
with Saint Louis of Toulouse on the left. Another Anointing, about 1337, 
from the fresco cycle of the Magdalen’s life in the chapel of the Bargello, 
Florence, by a Giottesque artist, follows the traditional formula of Christ 
on the left. 
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15 Anonymous follower of Giotto, Feast in the House of the 
Pharisee, ca. 1315-1320. Assisi, Lower Church of S. Francesco, 
Magdalen Chapel (photo: Alinari) 





16 Giovanni da Milano, Anointing in the House of the 
Pharisee, ca. 1365. Florence, Sta. Croce, Rinuccini Chapel 
(photo: Alinari) 


2° For example, both the Pienza Way to Calvary and Crucifixion deviate 
from the iconographic formulas of Duccio’s Maesta. At Pienza, Christ 
carries his own Cross (as in John 19:17) and is led by a rope around his 
neck. In the Maestà version, Simon of Cyrene carries the Cross (in accor- 
dance with the Synoptic Gospels). However, this modification had al- 
ready been made by 1320-1325 by Ugolino, one of Duccio’s most faithful 
followers, in his reworking of the Maestà in the Sta. Croce Polyptych, 
where Christ carries his own Cross. The Pienza Crucifixion, too, deviates 
from that of the Maestà in its use of a single Cross, and its positioning 
of the Magdalen standing center stage, embracing the Cross, her face 
pressed urgently against Christ's feet. Clearly the Pienza Tabernacle mas- 
ter did not hestitate to update Duccio if it suited his purposes. 


30 See two Lucchese panels in the Uffizi, Florence: Crucifix No. 434 and 
Crucifixion from Diptych No. 8575-6. A variant image of the Magdalen, 
clothed only in her hair, emerged to describe her post-Gospel life as a 
penitent in the desert; see fragment of a dossal, Accademia, Florence, No. 





17 Giovanni da Milano, Anointing in the House of the 
Pharisee (detail), ca. 1365. Florence, Sta. Croce, Rinuccini 
Chapel 


the Woman of Samaria episode. In addition, we would not 
expect the Magdalen's hair to be so blatantly exposed in 
the Duccio model. Her golden tresses at Pienza undoubt- 
edly derive from a later source. The Pienza Tabernacle 
master frequently injected more progressive iconographic 
motifs into a basic Ducciesque compositional setting.” 


In Tuscan panel painting from at least the 1260's, the 
Magdalen s-eps out of her former anonymity as one of the 
three Marys in the small narrative scenes flanking the cru- 
cified Chris:.® Although readily identified by the device of 
her scarlet mantle, * she is a supporting player at this stage. 
In Italy, ravaged by a corrupt church and political strife, 
there was a high level of religious anxiety associated with 


122, by the Magdalen Master, dating from about 1260 (ill. in G. Kaftal, 
Iconography cf the Saints in Tuscan Painting, Florence, 1952, fig. 753). 


31 Before the scarlet mantle became canonical, the Magdalen sometimes 
appeared in alternate garb, as in the Deposition and Lamentation by the 
Master of S. Francesco, about 1265-1270, Perugia, Galleria Nazionale 
dell'Umbria, No. 22-21; ill. in Boskovits (as in note 16), figs. 6b, 6c. In 
these, the saint wears a blue mantle over a pink robe. Even without her 
scarlet mantle, however, she is clearly identified by the role that she plays. 
In the Lamenzation, she kneels at Christ's feet, and performs her now 
familiar role from the Anointing: ”. . . and what she once moistened with 
the tears of remorse she now washed with the much more copious tears 
of sorrow anc compassion”; Ragusa and Green. 343. 

In a Crucifix in the National Gallery, London, dating from about 1272, 
the same artist shows Mary Magdalen hovering over and clutching a faint- 
ing Virgin in the scene to the left of the crucified Christ; this time she is 
unmistakably identified by her red mantle. 





18 Guido da Siena, Madonna and Child with Saints Francis, 
John the Baptist, John the Evangelist, and Mary Magdalen, 
1270. Siena, Pinacoteca, No. 7 (photo: Soprintendenza B.A.S.- 
Siena) 





19 Shop of Guido da Siena, the Crucifixion, ca. 1260-1270. 
New Haven, Yale University Art Gallery (photo: Gallery) 


® See M. Reeves, The Influence of Prophecy in the Later Middle Ages, 
A Study in Joachism, Oxford, 1969, 45-55; also, M. Reeves and B. Hirsch- 
Reich, The Figurae of Joachim of Fiore, Oxford, 1972, 82-84, 137-38, 262- 
63. 


3 Madonna and Child with Saints Francis, John the Baptist, John the 
Evangelist, and Mary Magdalen, Siena Pinacoteca, Polyptych No. 7, has 
been cut down with subsequent losses to its extremities. Stubblebine 
(Guido da Siena, Princeton, 1964, 24-26) asserts that the last digit of the 
year is missing, making any time between 1270 and 1279 possible, al- 
though he prefers a date in the early 1270's. According to P. Torriti (La 
Pinacoteca Nazionale di Siena, i dipinti dal XII al XV secolo, Genoa, 1977, 
26-27) the inscription terminates with the word “septuagesimo,” thus dat- 
ing the panel to 1270, 


% The Magdalen also appears as a half-length figure in the same rela- 
tionship to Saint Francis in the Cleveland Polyptych, 1320-1325, by Ug- 
olino di Nerio. Again, in an altarpiece by Giuliano da Rimini at Fenway 
Court, a kneeling Magdalen visited by an angel (upper right) balances a 
kneeling Saint Francis receiving the stigmata (upper left). For a discussion 
of the date, see Stubblebine, “An Altarpiece by Giuliano da Rimini,” Fen- 
way Court, Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston, 1982, 14-27. 

It should be emphasized that the Magdalen also appeared in relationship 
with a variety of other saints. such as Saints John the Baptist, Catherine 
of Alexandria, and Dominic. In Perugia, No. 68 (as in note 24), the Mag- 
dalen is flanked by both Saints Francis and Dominic. 


3 For a date about 1260-1270. see Italian Primitives, the Case History of 
a Collection ana Its Conservation, An Exhibition Celebrating the Cen- 
tenary of Yale University’s Acquisition of the Jarves Collection, New Ha- 
ven, 1972, 12. Stubblebine, 1964 (as in note 33), 91-92, prefers a date at 
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the year 1260. From the prophecies and figurae of Joachim 
of Fiore, it was widely believed that the year 1260 would 
signal the end of the world and the inception of a new era 
of the Holy Spirit. The emergence of the Magdalen image 
at this time coincides, interestingly enough, with the ini- 
tiation of the flagellant movement (1260-61), with its 
heightened religious excitement and emphasis on self- 
chastisement as a form of penance. 

The growth of the Magdalen’s cult in Siena by the fol- 
lowing decade is attested by her appearance in the signed 
Polyptych No. 7 (Fig. 18), by Guido da Siena, which dates 
from 1270. This panel includes four half-length saints, two 
on either side of the Virgin.” The Magdalen balances an 
ascetic Saint Francis as the second pair of saints“; she ap- 
pears in her bright red mantle, carrying her distinctive at- 
tribute, an alabaster ointment jar. This work, from the 
church of S. Francesco in Colle Val d'Elsa, affirms early 
Franciscan support for her cult. The Magdalen makes an 
even more dramatic appearance kneeling at the foot of the 
Cross in the Crucifixion (Fig. 19), from the shop of Guido, 
in the Jarves Collection, Yale University Art Gallery, dating 
from about 1260-1270.* Together, these paintings dem- 
onstrate a veneration of the Magdalen already well estab- 
lished in Siena by 1279,% the year in which her relics were 
fortuitously discovered in the crypt of St. Maximin near 
Aix-en-Provence. This latter event was undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for the further surge of devotion to the Magdalen 
which spread from Provence into Italy where it flourished 
with new ardor.” The fresco cycles honoring the Magdalen, 
cited above, attest to this renewed wave of devotion. In an 
age of penitents, she who had sinned and been forgiven by 
the Lord became the symbol par excellence of Christ’s 
forgiveness. 


the end of the 1280's. In either event, as M. Meiss (“Italian Primitives at 
Konopiste,” Art Bulletin, xxvii, 1946, 10-11, n. 81) points out, the motif 
of the Magdalen at the foot of the Cross was not Giotto’s invention at 
Padua. 


3¢ We should also remember that an almost complete iconography of the 
Magdalen existed in Florence by about 1285, as evidenced in the Acca- 
demia panel, Saint Mary Magdalen and Scenes from Her Life (Fig. 10). 
Saxer (1, maps and lists following 182; n, 214-17, 262) notes the accel- 
erated growth of the Magdalen cult in Italy from 1200 onward in the 
founding of new convents, monasteries, abbeys, and chapels in her name 
by Franciscans, Benedictines, and Cistercians, and lists about thirty cities 
including Verona, Padua, Pisa, Urbino, Rome, and Salerno where her cult 
flourished. He mentions Messina as early as the 11th century; Florence 
appears in the second half of the 12th century. Curiously, he neglects to 
include Assisi, and does not mention Siena until the 16th century. 


* On December 9, 1279, the relics of Mary Magdalen were discovered at 
St. Maximin, settling the longstanding dispute with Vézelay, which also 
made claim to the saint's remains. The exhumation proceedings on May 
5, 1280, were presided over by the Count of Provence, Charles of Salerno, 
son of Charles I of Anjou and nephew of Saint Louis, King of France. In 
1285 Charles succeeded his father as Charles II, King of Naples and Sicily, 
and was instrumental in carrying the Magdalen cult into those kingdoms, 
as had his father after 1266. The authenticity of the relics is not the issue, 
because their discovery heightened the existing devotion to the Magdalen 
by encouraging pilgrimages to her shrines and the dedication of new foun- 
dations in her name. See Saxer, 230, 234-37. In Italy, this increased ex- 
citement led to monumental fresco cycles of the life of the Magdalen as 
a subject of art. 
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Under the influence of Franciscan devotional writing, 
with its sympathy for those who shared Christ's Passion, 
the Magdalen emerged second only to the Virgin in popular 
devotion. In fact, the tenderhearted author of the Medi- 
tations even improved upon the Gospel text in favor of the 
Magdalen, as in his account of the Noli Me Tangere, where 
he confides, “Although it seemed at first that the Lord held 
back from her, I can hardly believe that she did not touch 
Him familiarly before He departed, kissing His feet and His 
hands.” Even Saint Bonaventura (1217-1274) in the Lig- 
num Vitae, a spiritual treatise on Christian virtue, could 
not but fuel the legend with his provocative description of 
the Magdalen, “Ablaze with the fire of divine love, she 
burned with such a powerful desire and was wounded with 
such an impatient love that nothing had any taste for her 
except to be able to weep. . . .# 

Not surprisingly, the Magdalen’s role was also expanded 
and vivified in the other literature and sacred drama of the 
day. She became the heroine of church music-dramas such 
as the Visitatio Sepulchri and the Resuscitatio Lazari, and 
sang second lead in the Planctus Mariae, where her role 
was necessarily subordinated to that of the Virgin. Her in- 
creasingly theatrical presence in Tuscan art in the four- 
teenth century as a beautiful, anguished heroine is directly 
linked to her role in popular literature as described above, 
and to the full emotional range of her dramatic perfor- 
mances. In the red gown of the peccatrix, the Magdalen 
was a dominant presence on stage. We can surmise that her 
waist-length hair (long enough to wipe Christ's feet) would 
have necessitated a wig for the boy actor who was likely 
to have played the role in the medieval church.“ Clearly, 
the costumes, gestures, settings, and props of these dramas 
suggested imagery for visual representation® — particu- 


38 Ragusa and Green, 363. 


® Doctoris Seraphici S. Bonaventurae, Opuscula Varia ad Theologiam 
Mysticam et Res Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Spectantia, Florence, 1898, 
vin, 80. Trans. E. Cousins, Bonaventure, the Soul's Journey into God, 
the Tree of Life, The Life of St. Francis, London, 1978, 157-58. 


“© F. Collins, Jr., The Production of Medieval Church Music-Drama, 
Charlottesville, Va., 1972, 65, 322. Latin texts of the various church dra- 
mas appear in K. Young, The Drama of the Medieval Church, 2 vols., 
Oxford, 1933. Young (1, 217-18, 315-16, 318, 389) notes certain ambiguities 
in the roles of the three Marys (based on conflicting Gospel accounts) 
where the dramatic dialogue frequently refers to two Marys while three 
actually appear on stage, or variations thereof. 


41 DeWald (as in note 4), 370-71, notes that Duccio's “stage-set” back- 
grounds suggest his acquaintance with sacred plays. 

4 It is perhaps not coincidental that scenes of the Anastasis in illuminated 
manuscripts at Mt. Athos depict the figure of Eve wearing a scarlet mantle, 
frequently with a blue robe beneath. As the peccatrix of the New Tes- 
tament, the Magdalen was the antitype of Eve; hence a precedent for her 
attire existed in the Byzantine manuscript tradition. See Iviron Codex 5, 
fol. 360r, 13th century, ill. in S. M. Pelekanidis et al., The Treasures of 
Mount Athos: Illuminated Manuscripts, Athens, 1975, u, fig. 36; see also 
Dionysiou Codex 587m., fol. 2r, 11th century, ill. in Pelekanidis, 1974, 
1, fig. 190. 

4 In Duccio’s Entombment the Magdalen's anguished gesture, with arms 
thrown up and palms outward, derives from Guido da Siena's Entomb- 
ment from the 1280’s (ill. in Torriti, as in note 33, fig. 16). This gesture, 


larly for key scenes from her life such as the Anointing, 
the Raising of Lazarus, and the Noli Me Tangere. 

We know that Duccio was influenced by the popular lit- 
erature and culture of his day; the Golden Legend was the 
source for his pinnacle panels depicting the last days of the 
Virgin. He obviously identified Mary, the sister of Lazarus, 
with Mary Magdalen in the Maestà because she appears as 
the focal point in the immediate foreground of his Raising 
of Lazarus, kneeling at Christ’s feet in her distinctive scarlet 
mantle. The scarlet mantle by this time symbolizes her 
flame-like passion and recalls her former life as a whore. 
In the final scenes of the Passion cycle, for example, on the 
outside register of the Maestà, we find the same image of 
Mary Magdalen in her scarlet mantle (over a blue robe)” 
kneeling before the risen Christ in the Noli Me Tangere (Fig. 
5). Furthermore, the Magdalen is readily identifiable in sev- 
eral other scenes of the Passion: the Way to Calvary, the 
Crucifixion, Deposition, Entombment,* and as the first fig- 
ure in the Three Holy Women at the Tomb. Indeed, Duccio 
used the highly emotive image of the repentant sinner re- 
peatedly in the Maestà to infuse his narrative with greater 
dramatic intensity. 

The remarkable growth in the cult of the Magdalen that 
occurred in Siena during the few short years between the 
painting of Duccio’s Maesta for the Cathedral (finished 
1311) and Simone Martini's Maestà for the Palazzo Pub- 
blico (1315) is dramatically demonstrated by the presence 
of the Magdalen holding her ointment jar in Simone’s 
Maestà in the upper center of the left grouping (Fig. 20), 
while she had been omitted in the Duccio version. This 
most revealing inclusion demonstrates that in Siena by 1315 
the Magdalen had indeed joined the ranks of the most sa- 
cred company in the celestial court of the Virgin.“ 


in turn, recalls Cimabue’s Magdalen with upraised arms from the Cru- 
cifixion, in the left transept of the Upper Church at Assisi. Guido shows 
the three Marys, all haloed, grouped at Christ's head; the Magdalen is 
not specifically differentiated. The Mary at the upper left wears a red 
mantle; the gesturing Mary, directly above the heads of Christ and the 
Virgin, is clad in blue. Duccio appears to have combined the red mantle 
of Guido’s Mary at the left with the upraised blue arms of the Mary at 
the right to produce his Magdalen who, in his Entombment, wears a scar- 
let mantle, but raises two distinctive blue-sleeved arms. The blue robe 
appears consistently beneath the Magdalen’s scarlet mantle throughout 
the Maesta. The upraised arms subsequently became one of the Mag- 
dalen's identifying gestures. This iconographic motif was taken up by 
Simone Marcini. Although the identity of the Magdalen is sometimes am- 
biguous among the mourning women (weeping, gesticulating, and pulling 
their hair), she is clearly identified in Simone’s Louvre Way to Calvary 
and his Antwerp Deposition by her raised arms, red robe (including red 
sleeves), golden hair, and halo. 


4 Both Duccio’s Maestà and that of Simone include thirty figures in the 
court of the Virgin. They share the following: the four patron saints of 
Siena (Ansanus, Savinus, Crescentius, and Victor), Saints Peter, Paul, 
John the Evangelist, John the Baptist, Catherine of Alexandria, and Agnes. 
In addition, Duccio's Maestà has twenty angels, four of whom might be 
archangels. Simone’s Maestà has Archangels Michael and Gabriel, plus 
six angels; also the ten Apostles who appear in the upper register of Duc- 
cio's Maestà. New to Simone's Maestà is Mary Magdalen and one ad- 
ditional female saint who has been variously identified. E. Carli (La pit- 
tura senese del trecento, Venice, 1981, 88) identifies her as Saint Barbara. 


20 Simone Mar- 
tini, Mary Mag- 
dalen, Saints, and 
Angels, detail of 
Maestà, 1315. 
Siena, Palazzo 
Pubblico (photo: 
Soprintendenza 
B.A.S.-Siena) 


22 Shop of Duc- 
cio, the Crucifix- 
ion, 1317. Massa 
Marittima, Cathe- 
dral (photo: So- 
printendenza 
B.A.S.-Siena) 


Borsook, 20, identifies her as Saint Ursula, citing I. Hueck, “Frühe Ar- 
beiten des Simore Martini,” Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, x1x, 
1968, 58, n. 20. G. Paccagnini (Simone Martini, Milan, 1955, 101) iden- 
tifies her as Sairt Elizabeth of Hungary(?). 
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21 The Crucifixion. Siena, Opera del Duomo (photo: Alinari) 


Similarly, the Magdalen’s more active role in Sienese art 
is attested by her increased visibility in the Crucifixion from 
Massa Marittima of 1317, compared with the Siena Maestà 
Crucifixion of 1311, which it closely copies. In the Siena 
version (Fig. 21), the Virgin collapses backward, reach ng 
out both hands to Saint John, her right hand touching his 
outstretched hand. The Magdalen stands behind them, her 
lower robe mostly hidden by the figure of the Virgin. At 
Massa Marittima (Fig. 22), six years later, the Magda en 
intrudes herself between the Virgin and Saint John, sepa- 
rating them so that their hands are no longer entwined. 
Saint John stands woodenly with his hands clasped before 
him. The Magdalen, her red robe prominently revealed, 
supports the Virgin with whom she now shares almost equal 
attention. 

Not surprisingly, by the end of the trecento the humble 
servant, Mary Magdalen, upstages Christ himself as the 
focal point of the sacred drama. Nowhere is this better il- 
lustrated than in Bartolo di Fredi’s signed and dated De- 
position from the Cross, 1382, Montalcino (see Fig. 16 ən 
page 60 in this issue). Kneeling at the foot of the Cross in 
her voluminous scarlet mantle, the Magdalen dwarfs the 
decimated, lifeless body of the crucified Savior. In an ex- 
travagant variation of the “hair-caressing” motif, she raises 
an opulent lock of golden hair to catch the blood dripping 
from the wounds of Christ's feet. Smiling ecstatically, sae 
is in a state of rapture as she touches the foot of the Lord, 
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23 The Temptation on the Temple. Siena, Opera del Duomo 
(photo: Alinari) 





24 The Temptation on the Mountain. New York, Frick Collec- 
tion (photo: Collection) 


with her hair in hand. The same juxtaposition of hair, hand, 
and foot occurs here as previously noted in the Anointing. 
The new, electrifying element, however, is the redemptive 
blood of Christ which is the connecting link between the 
Savior's foot and the former sinner’s golden lock. 


The presence of Mary Magdalen in Duccio's Raising of 
Lazarus (and in the proposed Anointing in Bethany) sug- 
gests that spiritual transformation might have been one of 
the sub-themes of the back predella. The Magdalen epit- 
omizes the theme of spiritual transformation in her pro- 


gression from temptation, sin, and guilt to repentance, 
salvation, and redemption. All of these sub-themes are 
explored in the back predella, as well as in the altarpiece 
above it. 

In the Ministry of Christ cycle, Duccio shows three temp- 
tations, three miracles — a wine miracle, a healing miracle, 
and a “raising” miracle — and three other works. In reading 
the back predella from left to right, there is an accelerating 
sense of drama as the narration moves from the Tempta- 
tions, to the first miracle in Cana, to the exaltation of the 
Transfiguration, and finally culminates in the penultimate 
miracle, the Raising of Lazarus. In each succeeding episode 
there is a progressive affirmation of Christ's divinity. Chris- 
tological titles are conferred that cumulatively reveal the 
various aspects of his godhood — Son of God, Messiah, 
“light of the world,” and “the resurrection and the life.” 

On the predella of the Maestà, the missing Baptism would 
have served as an introduction to Christ's Ministry. The 
source for this scene would have been the Synoptic 
Gospels which recount how the heavens opened and the 
Spirit of God descended like a dove, with a voice from 
Heaven saying, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased” (Matt. 3:17). This first episode states what is 
to become the recurring theme throughout the Ministry 
cycle: the divine nature of Christ as revealed during his 
public ministry on earth. Beyond revealing Christ's divin- 
ity, the Baptism of Christ is the model for human baptism 
with its symbolic death of the soul and its rebirth in Christ. 
This sub-theme is repeated at the end of the cycle in the 
Raising of Lazarus, where the brother of Martha and Mary 
dies and is resurrected in Christ. 

The first three scenes on the back predella were the three 
Temptations. It is generally agreed that Duccio followed 
the sequence of Saint Matthew (4:1-11): the Temptation in 
the Wilderness (missing), the Temptation on the Temple 
(Fig. 23), and the Temptation on the Mountain (Fig. 24).*° 
Duccio’s use of all three Temptations is noteworthy because 
this subject never gained tremendous popularity in art. But 
in the process of spiritual transformation, temptation was 
an important sub-theme to Duccio. His three Temptations 
of Christ in the predella are paralleled by the three Denials 
of Peter in the Passion cycle above. In Christ’s Temptations 
it is the Devil himself who provides evidence of Christ's 
divinity. The Devil's motive in tempting Christ is precisely 
because he is the Son of God, as he twice taunts him, “If 
thou art the Son of God . . .” (Matt. 4:3, 6; Luke 4:3, 9). 
By thrice withstanding the temptations of the Devil, Christ 
affirms his divinity. 

Duccio's Calling of Peter and Andrew (Fig. 25) is a con- 
flation of Matthew (4:18-20), Mark (1:16-18), and John 
(1:35-42). That is, it conflates the traditional “fisherman” 


45 The Fourth Gospel does not record the Baptism of Christ; in it John 
the Baptist bears witness to Christ (he is the Lamb of God; he is God’s 
chosen one, 1:29-34), but does not baptize him. 

4 Both S. Angelo in Formis and the Pienza Tabernacle follow this 
sequence. 


setting of the first two Gospels with the theological message 
of Saint John. Luke's account combines the calling of Simon 
with the miraculous draught of fishes where the boats be- 
come so full that they start to sink. In Duccio's version the 
net is less than half full, while fish still swim in the sea. 
Jesus stands alone on the shore, his hand extended in a 
gesture of speech as he offers to make Simon Peter and 
Andrew “fishers of men.” In John's account, Andrew and 
“one other” were the first disciples. It is Andrew who finds 
his brother Simon and confesses, “ ‘We have found the 
Messiah.’ (‘Messiah,’ translated, is ‘Anointed’)”; John 1:41. 
Thus, in the Fourth Gospel, the Calling of the First Dis- 
ciples provides the earliest explicit recognition of Jesus as 
the Messiah, since in the Synoptic Gospels Peter does not 
make this identification until Caesarea Philippi. 

The Wedding at Cana (Fig. 26) is recounted only in the 
Gospel of Saint John (2:1-11) and is the first of the seven 
miraculous signs narrated in that Gospel. Jesus turns water 
into wine after the Virgin informs him that the wine has 
run out. Symbolically, he transforms the water of purifi- 
cation of the Old Covenant into the choice wine of the 
Eucharist of the New Testament. But in the Gospel, the 
primary significance of the episode lies not in the miracle 
itself nor in its underlying nuptial, eucharistic, or sacrificial 
symbolism” (all of which Duccio would have been well 
aware of), but in its revelation about the nature of Jesus: 
it “manifested his glory and his disciples believed in him.’ 
Duccio used this manifestation of Christ’s glory as the cen- 
terpiece of the back predella: the base of his powerful cen- 
tral column which culminated in the Crucifixion, Ascen- 
sion, and Christ in Majesty on the altarpiece above, 

Christ and the Woman of Samaria (Fig. 27) derives from 
the Gospel of Saint John (4:5-27). In Duccio’s version, 
Christ sits on the arm of an octagonal well which the artist 
uses as a visual metaphor for Baptism. In Jesus’ dialogue 
with the Samaritan woman, he offers her the “living water” 
that confers eternal life and she, in turn, alludes to the pro- 
phesied Messiah. Jesus acknowledges himself as such, with- 
out qualification, “I who speak to you, I am he” (John 4:26). 
This episode parallels the Calling of the First Disciples as 
the second explicit recognition of Jesus as Messiah in the 
Fourth Gospel. It harkens back to the earlier account in its 
use of the term “Messiah,” which is again defined in the 
Gospel text as meaning “Anointed.” 

Although there are numerous references to a blind man 
(or two blind men) healed by Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels, 
Duccio's Healing of the Man Born Blind (Fig. 28) derives 


4 R. E. Brown, The Anchor Bible, The Gospel According to John (I-XII), 
New York, 1966, xx1x, 103, 109. 


8 The Meditations, 140-50, tells us that it was John the Evangelist's wed- 
ding that was being celebrated at Cana. “When the feast was over, the 
Lord Jesus called John aside and said, ‘Leave this wife of yours and follow 
me, for I shall lead you to a higher wedding.’ And he followed Him.” The 
authority for this tradition was Saint Jerome in his preface to the Gospel 
of John. Even more startling, popular legend held Mary Magdalen to be 
John's betrothed. The Golden Legend (as in note 22), 363, acknowledges 
the existence of this widely held belief, but labels it “a false and frivolous 
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25 The Calling of Peter and Andrew. Washington, D.C., Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, Samuel H. Kress Collection (photo: 
Gallery) 


from John 9:1-41. In this account Jesus reiterates that he is 
“the light of the world,” setting up the polarities of light 
and darkness, sight and blindness, belief and disbelief. In 
regaining his eyesight, the man gains spiritual sight as well. 
Jesus reveals himself as the Son of God, and the former 
blind man acknowledges him as such. The miracle was done 
(as was his blindness) so “that the works of God be made 
manifest... .” 

The Transfiguration (Fig. 29) is one of the most sublime 
examples of spiritual transformation in the Maestà in that 
it prefigures the Ascension and glorification of Christ. This 
event is recorded in the Synoptic Gospels (Matt. 17:1-8; 
Mark 9:2-8; Luke 9:28-36), but not in Saint John. As with 
the Baptism, it is an affirmation of Christ's divinity but in 
more exalted terms. According to Matthew (17:2), Christ's 
“face did shine like the sun, and his raiment was as white 
as the light.” Parallel to the Baptism, a voice out of the 
cloud proclaims, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased” (Matt. 17:5). Duccio conveys Christ's trans- 
figured state by his gold-striated garments, his hieratic pose, 
and his solemn expression. 

As the last panel of the back predella, the Raising of 
Lazarus (Fig. 4) is the culmination of Duccio's Ministry of 
Christ cycle. It takes its subject from John 11:1-44. Al- 
though the Synoptic Gospels recount miraculous raisings 
from the dead, there is no parallel for John’s heightened 
example in which a man who had been dead four days is 
restored to life. As Christ's supreme miracle, the Raising 


tale.” This relationship between the beautiful Magdalen and the beloved 
disciple would have appealed to popular taste in Duccio’s own day, and 
undoubtedly a strong tradition connected the Calling of John as a disciple 
with the Wedding at Cana. However, unlike Giotto in the Arena Chapel 
(where the groom resembles John and the beautiful bride in the red gown 
is probably Mary Magdalen), Duccio does not portray the bridal couple. 
Nor does he include Saint John (although Peter and James the Less appear 
at the table). Thus Duccio is indicating that his episode is not to be in- 
terpreted on the level of popular legend. 
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26 The Wedding at Cana. Siena, Opera del Duomo (photo: 
Alinari) 





27 Christ and the Woman of Samaria. Lugano, Thyssen- 
Bornemisza Collection (photo: Collection) 


of Lazarus frequently occurred alone in cycles of Christ's 
life to exemplify all of his miracles. Represented in the art 
of the catacombs in its most abbreviated form (Christ and 
Lazarus, the latter in front of a small mausoleum), the pic- 


4° For a discussion of the iconography of the Raising of Lazarus. see R. 
Darmstaedter, Die Auferweckung des Lazarus in der altchristlichen und 
byzantinischen Kunst, Bern, 1955, and É. Mâle, “La résurrection de Lazare 


torial schema expanded in the early fourth century to in- 
clude one of the sisters of Lazarus kneeling at Christ's feet 
(Fig. 30). The second sister subsequently appeared, and the 
two became vital additions to the evolving iconographic 
formula.” 

Duccio’s Raising illustrates the climactic moment of the 
miracle when Christ, with a lordly gesture, calls Lazarus 
back from the dead. Martha stands beside him, her right 
hand raised in witness to the miracle. Duccio infuses the 
narrative with deeper spiritual meaning by linking Christ’s 
outstretched hand with that of Martha, in the form of a 
cross (Fig. 31). Her gesture of witness also recalls Christ's 
earlier words to Martha on his arrival at Bethany, “I am 
the resurrection, and the life; he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live. And whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” The Magdalen, 
kneeling at Christ's feet, also carries a dual meaning. Her 
kneeling posture also harkens back to Christ's arrival at 
Bethany. However, her raised right hand pointing heav- 
enward recalls Christ's words just prior to the miracle, 
“Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me.” The gesture 
thus signals the unity of Father and Son, and hence affirms 
Christ's divinity. 

From the catacombs onward, the Raising of Lazarus was 
a popular subject because it demonstrated Christ's power 
over death and his promise of salvation and eternal life to 
the faithful. Lazarus dies a member of the Old Covenant, 
but he arises anew in Christ. In Duccio's panel the idea of 
spiritual rebirth in Christ is reinforced by the delicate new 
vegetation on the sides of the mountain suggesting new life. 
The tiny rivulet of a pure mountain spring directly above 
Lazarus’ head has implications of cleansing and purification 
— the washing away of sin associated with Baptism. In 
fact, the Raising of Lazarus, with its implications of spir- 
itual rebirth, would have served or. the back predella as a 
reiteration of the Baptism theme. 

After the twelfth century the frequency of representa- 
tions of the miracles of Christ greatly declined. With the 
phenomenal growth of the Magdalen cult in the late thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, however, the Raising of 
Lazarus reappeared as a subject of art with a new life of 
its own (see Fig. 11, upper right). Although it retained all 
of its previously accrued levels of meaning, it now became 
even more emotionally charged because of its new asso- 
ciation with the Magdalen. On the back of the Maestà, 
Christ's supreme miracle has become the vehicle for a dra- 
matic episode in the life of this saintly heroine. The kneel- 
ing figure in the scarlet mantle would have been a flag to 
the faithful, who would have recognized in her their own 
frailties and hopes for salvation. They also would have rec- 
ognized in the color of her blood-red mantle the relation- 


dans l'art,” La revue des arts, 1, Paris, 1951, 44-52. 


50 In late 13th- and 14th-century Tuscan images of the Crucifixion, the 
Magdalen was increasingly portrayed kneeling at the foot of the Cross. 





28 The Healing of the Man Born Blind. London, National Gal- 
lery (courtesy the Trustees) 


ship between human sin and the shedding of Christ's blood 
on the Cross. 

The eleventh panel, the proposed Anointing in Bethany, 
would have appeared around the corner, on the short end 
on the right, as a pendant to the Baptism. Here the Mag- 
dalen would anoint Christ's feet, As previously demon- 
strated, the act of anointing carries different levels of mean- 
ing. In Matthew and Mark the anointing of the head is 
interpreted as anticipating Christ's death: in Luke the 
anointing of the feet suggests penitence. In the Old Tes- 
tament, anointing the head with oil signifies kingship, as 
Samuel did David (I Sam. 16:13). In the Gospel of Saint 
John only Christ's feet are anointed. However, it has been 
observed that in the Fourth Gospel the anointing of the feet 
is symbolic of anointing the whole body. Duccio’s Anoint- 
ing episode, therefore, would have carried the first two 
meanings of passion and penitence but, more important, 
it would also have symbolized the Old Testament act of 
anointing a Davidic King. Thus, the Anointing in Bethany 


A poignant image of despair, she wears a blood-red mantle which fre- 
quently matches the blood of Christ that streams from his wounds and 
pools on the ground beside her. The explicit identification of the Mag- 
dalen's mantle with the blood of Christ may suggest a relationship be- 
iween human sin as exemplified by the kneeling Magdalen and the re- 
demptive power of Christ’s blood. 

This relationship is strongly suggested on two painted Crosses. See Cru- 
cifix, Sienese School, Florence, Accademia, No. 3345, second half of the 
13th century; and Crucifix, by a follower of Meo da Siena, Perugia, Gal- 
leria Nazionale dell'Umbria, No. 6. 


5 Marsh (as in note 20), 454, points out that the anointing of the feet in 
the Fourth Gospel is symbolic of anointing the entire body, as when Jesus 
washes the feet of the disciples it is symbolic of the whole body. 
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29 The Transfiguration. London, National Gallery (courtesy 
the Trustees) 


on the back predella would also have been an affirmation 
of Jesus' identity as the Messiah, the Anointed One, the 
Christos. 

The theme of the back predella is the progressively more 
powerful revelations of Christ's divinity during his public 
ministry. In the penultimate miracle Mary Magdalen, the 
repentant sinner who had “loved much,” kneels at Christ’s 
feet while he brings Lazarus back to life. The kneeling Mag- 
dalen in her scarlet mantle is repeated above in the Noli 
Me Tangere, where Christ appears first to her following 
the Resurrection, making her the first Apostle, the “apostle 
to the apostles.” Consistent with Duccio’s predilection for 
threes, she would have appeared in the Maestà a third time 
at Christ's feet in the missing Anointing in Bethany, con- 
secrating him as the messianic King in fulfillment of Old 
Testament prophecy. 

Kimbell Art Museum 
Fort Worth, TX 76107 


52 See B. Rabanus Maurus, De Vita B. Mariae Magdalenae et Sororis ejus 
S. Marthae, ed. J.-P. Migne, Pat. Lat., Paris, 1878, cxu, col. 1474, “Ubi 
Magdalenam Christus ad apostolos mittit apostolam.” Since the basic re- 
quirements for apostleship were met by the Magdalen in the Noli Me 
Tangere episode (she saw the risen Christ, and he personally sent her to 
tell the disciples of his Ascension to his Father, John 20:14-18), the use of 
the term “apostle” in reference to the Magdalen in this Vita was entirely 
appropriate. Only John and the Marcan Appendix (16:9) accord to the 
Magdalen the honor of first seeing the risen Lord. Matthew (28:9) accords 
it tc the Magdalen and “the other Mary” jointly. Luke 24:34 supports a 
different tradition, that Peter was the first to see the risen Jesus; as does 
I Cor. 15:5. 








30 Sarcophagus of Sabino, ca. 315-325. Vatican City, Museo 
Pio Cristiano, Lat. 161 (photo: Archivio Fotografico dei Musei 
Vaticani) 
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Tradition and Innovation in Some Altarpieces by Bartolo di Fredi 


H. W. van Os 


In a lecture at the International Congress of the History of 
Art in Vienna in 1983, Zehava Jacoby presented a paper 
on the structure of sculpture ateliers in the Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem in the twelfth century. Looking at fragments 
of lintels, capitals, tympana, and tombs, she had thought 
about how sculptors came to the Holy Land, how they were 
employed, what role patrons played, the extent of stylistic 
coherence within ateliers, and how incoherences within 
workshops could be explained.’ It was a systematic reading 
of works of art aiming at a more or less complete picture 


The research for this article was supported by the University of Groningen 
and the Netherlands Organization for the Advancement of Pure Research 
(Z.W.O.). The article was the basis for lectures delivered before the His- 
tory of Art Department of Yale University and the sessions of the Inter- 
national Center for Medieval Art at Kalamazoo, 1984. It is part of the 
preparation for the second volume of my book on Sienese altarpieces. | 
am very much indebted to Gail Solberg for her comments on my man- 


of the structure and organization of workshops in a certain 
period. Such reading of sculptures is certainly not un- 
known for the earlier periods of the Middle Ages. It is un- 
usual, however, in the history of late medieval or Renais- 
sance Italian painting. Although many more works have 
survived, scholars generally do not ask such questions in 
front of their paintings. Why not? In my opinion, this is 
mainly because in these periods not only works of art sur- 
vive but also the names of the artists. This means that ate- 
liers have been studied mainly to separate works of the 


uscript and to Gaudenz Freuler for our conversations on the oeuvre of 
Bartolo di Fredi. In preparing the text I enjoyed the kind help of Dora 
Bijleveld and Ans Nissink. 

1 Z. Jacoby, “The Anatomy of Sculpture Ateliers in the Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem in the Twelfth Century,” Acts of the 25th International 
Congress of the History of Art, Section 3, Vienna, 1983 (to be published). 





1 Simone Martini and Lippo Memmi, Annunciation with 
Saints Ansarus and Margaret, 184 x 210cm, 1333. Florence, 
Uffizi (photo: Alinari) 


master from. those by his pupils. Even when one is dealing 
with a minor pupil it is the individual artist who counts 
and not his function in a group or a workshop. We are 
lcoking for artistic personalities and not for historic 
stuations. 

Scholars of early Italian painting have learned to ask their 
paintings many different questions. They have studied 
fcrm, content, function, framing, and tooling. When prob- 
lems concerning production conditions are brought up, 
scholars call for written evidence. Recently a promising 
young scholar stated in her study of Andrea Vanni and 
Bartolo di Fredi that we cannot know much about patron- 
age in Siena, because there are so few documents.? But there 
are many documents—visual documents. The paintings 
themselves provide many indications about workshops and 
tre role of patrons, if we prepare ourselves to read them 
ir the way scholars like Zehava Jacoby read anonymous 
Romanesque sculptures. If one studies the production of 
Ssenese altarpieces of the trecento for information about 
workshop structure and patronage, and depends entirely 
on paintings, some general observations at least can be 
made. In the first half of the trecento there are large work- 
stops like those of Duccio, Simone Martini, Pietro and 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti. Those ateliers developed because of 
ccmmissions for huge altarpieces provided by powerful in- 
st tutions. In the second half of the trecento, however, this 


? Wainwright, 255. 


3 See L. Marcucci, Gallerie Nazionali di Firenze. I dipinti toscani del secolo 
XIZ, Rome, 19€5, No. 108, for a survey. J. Polzer, “A Contribution to the 
Early Chronolcgy of Lippo Memmi,” in La pittura nel XIV e XV secolo. 
Il contributo dell'analisi tecnica alla storia dell'arte, ed. Henk W. van Os 
and J.R.J. van Asperen de Boer, Bologna, 1983, 239, discussed the punch 
merks of Simone and Lippo. 


4G, Milanesi, Documenti per la storia dell'arte senese, 1, Siena, 1854, 
36 On Jan. 12. 1374 Bartolo had been paid for “la dipentura che fecie 


situation changed completely. Elsewhere I have dealt with 
the political and socio-economic background of these 
changes. Here I would like to concentrate on some concrete 
visual signs of this changed situation. 

I have assembled my observations in three groups. First 
I shall elaborate on the nature of collaboration in the sec- 
ond half of the trecento. Secondly I will offer an interpre- 
tation of the fact that norms and standard types for altar- 
pieces were predominant in the period. Finally I shall study 
more closely three striking innovations in altarpiece design 
by Bartoli di Fredi, whose workshop was the most inter- 
esting at the time from this viewpoint. 

The difference between workshops of the first and those 
of the second half of the trecento becomes clear if we look 
at the nature of artistic collaboration in both periods. Until 
1350 we rarely see the traces of collaboration in an altar- 
piece, even when we know there was joint activity. The 
most striking example of this is the famous altarpiece for 
the altar of S. Ansanus in the Sienese Duomo, now in the 
Uffizi, which is signed by Simone Martini and his brother- 
in-law Lippo Memmi (Fig. 1). We still do not know who 
painted what. Did Simone paint the Annunciation and 
Lippo the saints, or was it the other way around? Did Lippo 
do the Gabriel and Ansanus and Simone the two female 
figures at the right? It is a discussion without an end,’ which 
only proves that at that time there were ateliers able to deal 
with huge commissions and maintain stylistic coherence in 
the execution. The same lesson can be learned from James 
Stubblebine's impressive but unsuccessful attempt to dis- 
cern in Duccio's Maestà the hands of the master’s pupils, 
including Simone Martini, Ambrogio and Pietro Loren- 
zetti. Although we are able to see that pupils did collab- 
orate, it is impossible to identify them, because of the gen- 
eral stylistic coherence. In the case of the S. Ansanus 
Altarpiece with the Annunciation, one should add that even 
when a collaborator such as Lippo Memmi had reached a 
status that entitled him to be mentioned in the signature, 
no significant stylistic differences can be found in the 
execution. 

In the second half of the trecento there are quite a few 
documents bearing testimony to collaboration between art- 
ists. Let us concentrate once again on the altarpieces of the 
Duomo. On April 15, 1389, the guild of the Calzolari paid 
Luca di Tommè, Bartolo di Fredi, and his son Andrea di 
Bartolo for having painted an altarpiece with the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin in their chapel of the Duomo. It was only 
the second time that a private group commissioned an al- 
tarpiece, in a place where the Opera del Duomo and the 
Commune had held a monopoly Even in the center of 


della chapella de'Maestri della pietra, ch'è ‘n Duomo.” The chapel had 
been given to the guild of the stonemasons after the completion of the 
Duomo. This first chapel of a private group in the Duomo was dedicated 
to the patrons of the stonemasons, the “Quattro Coronati.” V., Lusini, H 
Duomo di Siena, 1, Siena, 1911, 206; J. Labarte, L'église cathédrale de 
Sienne et son trésor d'après un inventaire de 1467, Paris, 1868, 24. The 
first time an altarpiece is mentioned is in the inventory of 1429 (Archivio 
dell'Opera del Duomo, Siena, inv. 868, fol, 18r: “una tavola dipenta cole 
figure di nostra donna e de iiii coronati”). 
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3 Paolo di Giovanni Fei, Presentation of the Virgin, 147 x 
140.5cm, 1398. Washington, D.C., National Gallery (courtesy 
Gallery) 


Sienese devotion private initiative gradually took over. Yet 
there was still no individual patronage of altarpieces in the 
Duomo during this period. The altarpiece of the Calzolari 
itself is lost. From payments and inventories we can grasp 
that it was an important commission. It was carried out by 
three artists. We know that at that time Andrea was still 
working together with his father Bartolo. Luca di Tommè, 
however, was an independent painter, who had developed 
a style of his own, very distinct from that of Bartolo. Ob- 
viously they were brought together ad hoc to carry out a 
commission that could not be carried out adequately by 


1 


2 Niccold di Ser Sozzo and Luca di 
© Tommè, Polyptych, 191 x 297cm, 

1362. Siena, Pinacoteca (photo: 
Alinari) 


one of them. 

There is another visual document of collaborative effort 
in which Luca di Tommè was involved. This is the altar- 
piece of 1362, now in the Pinacoteca in Siena, which bears 
the signature “Niccholaus Ser Socci et Lucas Thomas de 
Senis hoc hopos pinseru(n)t MCCCLXII” (Fig. 2). Niccolò 
di Ser Sozzo and Luca di Tommè were also artists with very 
different stylistic idioms. The executed altarpiece shows this 
difference clearly. I would like to quote here the late 3. A. 
Fehm, who studied the nature of the collaboration of the 
two artists most carefully. Like previous authors, Fehra sets 
the Saint John apart from the other figures, and writes: 
“The colors of the Baptist panel. however, are deeper, more 
intense, and almost muddy. His flesh is dark and somewhat 
obscure, his hair is tousled and askew, and his face is more 
deeply lined than the faces of the other figures. Both the 
musculature of his arm, which is carefully articulated, and 
his large, awkward feet with their curiously high instep 
display a concern for anatomy that is foreign to Niccolò's 
figures.” His conclusion that Luca painted the Saint John 
and executed the predella is wholly convincing.f 

These altarpieces indicate that, whereas collaborat:on in 
the first half of the trecento did not prevent stylistic co- 
herence, collaboration in the second half of the trecento 
was of a very different nature. Then we find ad hoc col- 
laboration by individual artists who worked in their own 
stylistic idiom. Only a continuity cf large commissions 
could guarantee the lasting existence of large, cohesive 
workshops. Obviously this situation of patronage was bro- 
ken in Siena after 1350. 

These general observations lead me to suggest a so.ution 
for a hitherto unsolved problem in Sienese trecento paint- 
ing. One of the most fascinating paintings of the late tre- 
cento is Paolo di Giovanni Fei's Presentation of the Virgin, 
now in the National Gallery of Washington (Fig. 3). This 


$ S.A. Fehm. The Collaboration of Niccolò Tegliacci and Luca di Yommè, 
Los Angeles. 1973, 20. 


scene must have formed the central part of an altarpiece in 
the tradition that stems from the four original narrative 
altarpieces with feasts of the Virgin for the Duomo by Si- 
mone Martini, Pietro and Ambrogio Lorenzetti, and—in 
my opinion—by Bartolommeo Bulgarini.* There must have 
been saints at both sides because that is standard in all these 
altarpieces. One of these two saints was always the one to 
whom the altar on which the painting stood was dedicated. 
Only the altarpiece by Simone Martini and Lippo Memmi 
for the altar of St. Ansanus retains its saints at both sides 
of the central scene. The altarpiece by Paolo di Giovanni 
Fei has been reframed. It has lost its saints and the painted 
architecture of each of the arches has been cut. Originally 
they must have been considerably more pointed, like the 
arches on the altarpiece by Simone and Lippo. All the other 
altarpieces of Paolo di Giovanni Fei also show narrow 
pointed Gothic arches. 

In 1964 Michael Mallory convincingly identified this 
magnificent painting as the central panel of the altarpiece 
of Saints Peter and Paul made for the Sienese Duomo. Pa- 
olo di Giovanni Fei was paid for the commission by the 
Opera del Duomo in 1398 and so was the woodworker 
Barna di Turino. From an inventory of 1429 we know that 
the altarpiece represented “santo piero e santo pauolo e 
inmezo L'Offerta di Nostra Donna.” In an inventory of 1458 
an altar in the chapel of Saint Peter is described “con tavola 
dipenta colla Ripresentazioni al Tempio di Nostra Donna 
et di sancto Pietro et di sancto Pauolo (et di più altri sancti 
e sancte).”” 

There is, however, still another document dated 1392 
published by Milanesi. It is a payment to another artist, 
Bartolo di Fredi, “per la tavola di San Piero che fa.” It is 
this document that causes Mallory the trouble. He goes out 
of his way to prove that the “tavola di San Piero” men- 
tioned six years earlier cannot be the same panel as the one 
Paolo di Giovanni Fei painted. After raising a whole series 
of possible solutions to the problem, he finally assumes that 
the document of 1392 refers to some other work executed 
by Bartolo for the Duomo. Nowhere in the Duomo at that 
time, however, was there any need for another “tavola di 
San Piero.” All the inventories describe only one chapel of 
Saint Peter with only one altar and one tavola in it. The 
reason Mallory had trouble is that he was not aware of the 


ê H.W. van Os, Sienese Altarpieces 1215-1460. Form, Content, Function, 
1, Groningen, 1984, chap. 5. 


7 M. Mallory, “Towards a Chronology for Paolo di Giovanni Fei,” Art 
Bulletin, xiv, 1964, 530. 


8 Ibid. 


? Van Os (as in note 6). K.M. Frederick, “A Program of Altarpieces for 
the Siena Cathedral," Rutgers Art Review, 1v, 1983, 18-35. 


10 Two other interesting examples of collaboration of this type are: Nic- 
colo Tegliacci, Luca di Tommè (?), and a Florentine artist, Assumption 
with Saints and Prophets, Museum of Fine Arts (No. 83.175), Boston, and 
Taddeo di Bartolo and Paolo di Giovanni Fei, Madonna with Saints and 
Evangelists, Museo d'Arte Sacra, Asciano. On the latter see E. Carli, “Il 
nuovo Museo d'Arte Sacra d'Asciano,” Bollettino d'arte, xxxvii, 1952, 83- 
85, for the reconstruction of this polyptych. 
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particular form of the tradition of altarpieces for chapels 
in the Sienese Duomo nor of workshop practices in the 
second half of the trecento and the nature of collaboration. 
He remarks, “although most unlikely . . . , it is even pos- 
sible that Fredi did begin the triptych from which the Pre- 
sentation of the Virgin remains, but that his work was ex- 
ecuted on one of the missing panels (maybe that of St. 
Peter).” One has to admit that this is an unlikely proposal, 
indeed, from the viewpoint of modern ideas of commission 
and execution. In Siena in the trecento, however, this pro- 
cedure was perfectly normal. 

We know that execution of a painting such as the altar- 
piece for the chapel of St. Peter often took a long time. The 
narrative altarpieces of Pietro and Ambrogio Lorenzetti for 
the Duomo, for example, are both dated 1342. We know, 
however, that Ambrogio was already at work on this com- 
mission in 1339, and that preparation for Pietro's Altar- 
piece of St. Savinus started as early as 1335.° The panels 
with the saints at the sides could easily have been con- 
structed, prepared, and painted at another date because 
they are separate elements, added to the main panel with 
wooden dowels. Given the fact that stylistic coherence was 
not a necessary condition of collaboration in the second 
half of the trecento, it would be perfectly reasonable to 
follow the documentary evidence and suppose that Bartolo 
painted the saints at the sides in 1392 and that six years 
later Paolo di Giovanni was paid for the central scene of 
the “tavola di San Piero.” 

Do separate panels with Saints Peter and Paul by Bartolo 
di Fredi exist? The answer is yes: They are the Saint Peter 
in Kansas City and the Saint Paul in Quimper (Brittany), 
not yet known in 1964 when Mallory wrote his article. The 
panels are usually attributed to Bartolo, and Wainwright 
dates them convincingly to the nineties (Figs. 4 and 5).! I 
would suggest that these two saints belonged to the S. Pie- 
tro Altarpiece of the Duomo and that they are the work 
Bartolo was paid for in 1392. 

This proposal cannot be more than a hypothesis, im- 
possible to verify conclusively, because the panel with the 
Presentation has been cut, and also transferred from wood 
to masonite.” Therefore no traces of dowels, which might 
indicate that Bartolo’s Peter and Paul flanked Paolo di 
Giovanni Fei’s Presentation, can be seen. In addition to the 


M. Mallory, The Sienese Painter Paolo di Giovanni Fei (c. 1345-1411), 
New York/London, 1976, 160-65, considers it highly unlikely that the 
Madonna at Asciano ever formed part of the same polyptych with the 
other panels. Within the group of these other panels, however, there is 
no complete stylistic unity either. Because of the comparable ornamental 
borders on the different panels, and their common provenance, | am in- 
clined to see them as parts of one polyptych. 


1 Wainwright, 183-85, draws attention to the positioning of the saints on 
a flowered ground, and suggests that such decorative novelties in paint- 
ings by Bartolo and Paolo di Giovanni Fei were integrated in the repertoire 
of decorative features of Lorenzo Salimbeni and Gentile da Fabriano: 
“Sienese artists gave the lead, which major painters in the Marches were 
not slow to follow” (p. 185). 


2 F, Rusk Shapley, Paintings from the Samuel H. Kress Collection. Italian 
Schools XHI-XV Century, London, 1966, 62. 








4 Bartolo di Fredi, Saint Paul, 1392. Quimper, Musée des 
Beaux-Arts (courtesy Musée) 


5 Bartolo di Fredi, Saint Peter, 203 x 50cm. Kansas City, Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art/Atkins Museum of Fine 
Arts (courtesy Museum) 


evidence of iconography and date, one can add that an 
imaginative extension of the truncated arches of the Pre- 
sentation to proportions normal in altarpieces by Paolo di 
Giovanni Fei reveals that the two saints might have fitted 
perfectly well as its side panels. Material evidence therefore 


13 H.W. van Os, “Giovanni di Paolo's Pizzicaiuolo Altarpiece,” Art Bul- 
letin, un, 1971, 295-97. On the origins of the “tavola quadrata” in Flor- 
entine painting, see: C. Gardner-von Teuffel, “From Polyptych to Pala: 
Some Structural Considerations,” in Van Os and Van Asperen de Boer 
(as in note 3), 323-44. 


14 HW. van Os, “The Black Death and Sienese Painting: A Problem of 
Interpretation,” Art History, iv, 1981, 244-45. It is tempting to identify 
this painting with the altarpiece by Bartolo which Padre della Valle (Let- 
tere sanesi, 11, Rome, 1785, 184) describes as a “Circoncisione di Nostro 
Signore con certi Santi,” in the church of S. Agostino in S. Gimignano. 
However, Gaudenz Freuler kindly drew my attention to the fact that G. 
Milanesi reports in his edition of Giorgio Vasari's Vite, 11, Florence, 1878, 





buttresses a reconstruction that is very plausible on the ba- 
sis of documents, style, iconography, and function. Study 
of the nature of the collaboration of trecento artists per- 
mitted a hypothetical reconstruction for one of the very 
many narrative altarpieces that must have been painted by 
Sienese artists in the second half of the trecento. 

My second group of observations concerns the existence 
of normative examples and standard types for altarpieces 
during that period. The four narrative altarpieces for the 
altars of the four city saints in the Duomo remained points 
of reference for narrative altarpiece commissions until ca. 
1460, when new forms of altarpieces gradually replaced the 
old shape of the polyptych.' Paolo di Giovanni Fei painted 
another version of Pietro Lorenzetti's Birth of the Virgin 
for the church of S. Maurizio, but most of the altarpieces 
with the canonical form in and especially around Siena were 
painted by Bartolo di Fredi. With a bit of exaggeration one 
might say that he made a tradition out of the great inno- 
vations of the Sienese painters of the first half of the tre- 
cento. Bartolo took Ambrogio’s altarpiece as an example 
when he painted the Purification now in the Louvre." From 
Bartolommeo Bulgarini’s Nativity with Adoring Shepherds 
in the Fogg Museum, Cambridge, which I believe stood on 
the altar of S. Vittorino, we have no less than three amaz- 
ingly repetitive versions by Bartolo (Fig. 6). The most com- 
plete of the three is in the church of SS. Fiora e Lucilla in 
Torrita. It is still flanked by saints, although the central 
panel has been cut at both sides (Fig. 7).% In representing 
Saints Augustine and Anthony, Bartolo has taken over one 
of the most striking illusionistic effects of Simone’s St. An- 
sanus Altarpiece. Because they are standing on pedestals, 
the suggestion is that they are sculptured figures. In fact 
this is just one of many instances of a relation between 
sculpture and altarpiece design. In the representation of the 
Nativity itself, there are two considerable differences from 
the altarpiece by Bartolommeo Bulgarini. The first is that 
Bartolo did away with Bartolommeo’s tripartite architec- 
tural setting, which only made sense in relation to the al- 
tarpieces by Pietro and Ambrogio Lorenzetti. Second, he 
changed a mariological event back into a Christ-centered 
nativity by moving Mary to the side. She is no longer placed 
so as to be adored but is now the first of the adorers. “Chris- 
tus quem genuit adoravit.” One might surmise that these 
Nativity altarpieces by Bartolo had a function like those 
of the sculptured “Presepi” in late medieval churches else- 
where. In fact, the Torrita altarpiece is called a “Presepe” 
in the early descriptions." 


35, that he saw this painting from S. Agostino “presso un erede del pro- 
posto Malenotti.” The Louvre painting therefore cannot be identified with 
the Purification still in S. Gimignano, in the mid-19th century, because 
it stems from the Fesch sale of 1845. 


15 The two other versions are in Avignon, Musée du Petit Palais (M. La- 
clotte/E. Mognetti, Inventaire des collections publiques francaises, xx1, 
Paris, 1976, No. 22) and in New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Cloisters Collection (F. Zeri/E.E. Gardner, Italian Paintings. Sienese and 
Central Italian Schools. New York, 1980, 6-7). 


% L. de Angelis, Notizie istorico critiche di fra Giacomo da Torrita etc, 
Siena, 1821, 128. 





6 Bartolommeo Bulgarini, Nativity, 172.5 x 122.5cm. Cam- 
bridge, Fogg Art Museum (courtesy Museum) 





7 Bartolo di Fredi, Nativity with Saints Augustine and An- 
thony, Fiora and Lucilla. Siena, Torrita di Siena (photo: 
Grassi, Siena) 


7 M. Cammerer-George, Die Rahmung der toskanischen Altarbilder im 
Trecento, Strasbourg, 1966, 153-61. 


BE, Borsook, The Mural Painters of Tuscany, Oxford, 1980, 47. 


15H. Keller, “Die Bauplastik des Sieneser Doms,” Kunstgeschichtliches 
Jahrbuch der Bibliotheca Hertziana, 1, 198-216: “um 1350.” B. Degenhart 
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For all the altarpieces mentioned thus far, the arrange- 
ment and the iconography of the four narrative altarpieces 
in the Duomo on the altars of the city saints were reference 
points. In executing the commission for the St. Peter chapel, 
Bartolo di Fredi and Paolo di Giovanni Fei painted an al- 
tarpiece with the same disposition as the altarpieces for the 
city saints.” 

In addition to the imitation of the narrative altarpieces 
in the Sienese Duomo, a distinct standard type of altarpiece 
developed in the second half of the trecento. This was the 
polyptych with standing saints in rather narrow Gothic 
niches at both sides of the Madonna. The buttresses and 
pinnacles stress the verticalism in the design. The earliest 
completely developed example of this standard type that 
has been preserved is Lippo Vanni's polyptych in fresco for 
S. Francesco in Siena (Fig. 8). It should be dated ca. 1360. 
This type of altarpiece existed in Florence much earlier than 
in Siena, bui the specific form of the Sienese polyptychs 
differs from earlier Florentine examples in their pronounced 
verticalism and in several specific elements of construction. 
Eve Borsook has suggested a relationship between the 
Gothic framework of Sienese polyptych design and archi- 
tectural façades. In the particular case of the polyptych 
with standing saints, I would like to cite specifically the 
drawing for the Baptistery façade of the Sienese Duomo, 
which in my opinion must be dated to the second decade 
of the fourteenth century (Fig. 9). Here we find exactly the 
same narrow niches, Gothic tracery, and flat, rather graphic 
layout as in the polyptychs of the second half of the 
trecento.” 

The history of Sienese altarpieces after 1350 certainly is 
a history of a very constant tradition with specific repet- 
itive elements. There is of course also renewal. There are 
even striking innovations. These innovations, however, are 
very different in type from those of the first half of the 
trecento. In the first place they are mostly incidental, We 
do find surprising solutions, new forms, and unusual de- 
signs, but there never is a follow-up. Innovations now do 
not create traditions. In the second place most innovations 
take place in the provinces rather than in Siena itself. In 
Siena models and standard types predominate. Everywhere 
we find new patrons such as guilds, confraternities, and 
laymen. This new patronage is occasionally reflected in the 
design and iconography of the altarpiece. In the third place 
innovations are not actually new solutions, but stem from 
a sensitivity to foreign examples which are absorbed. The 
most obvious example of this sensitivity is provided by the 
largest altarpiece of the period, Taddeo di Bartolo’s As- 
sumption of 1400 for the Cathedral of Montepulciano (Fig. 
10). Here we find a combination of the very Sienese image 
of Maria Assunta with the grouping of saints typical of 
Florentine Coronation triptychs. 


and A. Schmitt, Corpus der italienischen Zeichnungen 1300-1450, 1, Ber- 
lin, 1968, No. 39: “um 1339.” 

For historic and stylistic reasons it seems to me more probable that this 
was the drawing (or one of the drawings) that was submitted around 1316 
when the decision about the extension of the choir was taken. 





8 Lippo Vanni, fictive polyptych, 290 x 260cm. Siena, 
S. Francesco (photo: Soprintendenza, Siena) 


For further illustrations of the nature of renewal in the 
second half of the trecento, I return to altarpieces by that 
most prolific artist Bartolo di Fredi. Regrettably, one of his 
most important altarpieces is not well enough known to 
allow us to judge its innovative character, his Adoration 
of the Magi, now in the Pinacoteca in Siena (Fig. 11). 
Thanks to Norman Muller we do know that a bishop saint 
flanked the Adoration.” So far it is the tradition of the 
narrative altarpieces, but this time a “tavola quadrata” 
formed the central part instead of a panel with three arches. 
We do not know anything, however, about its original 
framing and we are not sure about its original location and 
function. Yet here is an innovative iconography which in 
1422 still served as the point of departure for Gentile da 
Fabriano’s famous altarpiece for the church of Sta. Trinita 
in Florence, although Gentile kept to the tradition of a scene 
under three arcades. 

Another example of Bartolo's originality in the design of 
his altarpieces is his painting from the sixties for the church 
of the Carmelites in Perugia, dedicated to Saints Simon and 
Judas (Fig. 12).” Itis a kind of triptych in which each panel 


20 N.E. Muller, “A Newly Discovered Panel from Bartolo di Fredi’s “Ad- 
oration of the Magi,” ’ Simiolus, 1x, 195-204. G. Moran, “Bartolo di Fredi 
e l'altare dell'arte dei Fornai del 1368: nuova interpretazione di un do- 
cumento,” Prospettiva, iv, 1976, 30-31. 

ZE Santi, Catalogo Galleria Nazionale dell'Umbria. Roma, 1969, No. 
78. 





9 Sienese, design 
for the façade of 
the Baptistery, ca. 
1316. Siena, Mu- 
seo Opera del 
Duomo 


is adorned with an arcade of three narrow arches within 
pointed triangles. The amazing fact is that despite the trip- 
tych structure there is a unified composition of saints and 
music-making angels oriented toward the Madonna and 
Child in the center. It is not just this orientation but even 
more the spatial arrangement of the figures that makes the 
Perugia altarpiece so exceptional.” 

It is clear that in a city like Perugia, very much dependent 
on imported artists, painters from the dugento onward ar- 
rived at remarkable ad hoc solutions. Dillian Gordon re- 
cently argued convincingly that the Master of S. Francesco, 
who painted the double-sided dossal for the high altarpiece 
of S. Francesco around 1250, took as a model for one of 
its sides the arrangement of figures on an Early Christian 
sarcophagus that stood under the altar mensa.” In his book 


22 Wainwright, 176. Another interesting example of a polyptych with a 
more or less unified composition of figures is Paolo di Giovanni Fei's 
altarpiece for the church of S. Bernardino, Siena. 

8 D. Gordon, “A Perugian Provenance for the Franciscan Double-sided 


Altarpiece by the Maestro di S. Francesco,” Burlington Magazine, CXXIV, 
1982, 70-77. 


on Duccio, John White again stressed the unique position 
in the development of the altarpiece of Vigoroso da Siena's 
dossal with its broken upper contour.* For the disposition 
of his Carmelite altarpiece I strongly suspect that Bartolo 
must have been inspired by a very prestigious kind of art, 
monumental tomb sculpture. In tombs of around 1300 we 
find again and again above the representation of the de- 
ceased a tripartite Gothic structure with the Madonna and 
surrounding figures (Fig. 13). These figures are nearly al- 
ways oriented towards the center despite their separation 
by the architecture. One of the most obvious examples of 
such a sculptured triptych was to be found on the tomb of 
Pope Benedict XI (1303-04) in the church of S. Domenico 
in Perugia itself. The remarkable setting of Bartolo’s Ma- 
donna, against a stone wall with a plain molding right be- 
hind her head, very much reinforces the association with 
a sculptured group. Bartolo's Perugia altarpiece is 
exceptional. 

Two other major altarpieces by Bartolo were geograph- 
ically isolated, the two narrative altarpieces for the church 
of S. Francesco in Montalcino. They are now dismem- 
bered, and the church where they stood was completely 
renewed and partly turned into a hospital at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

The earlier of the two altarpieces showed a Deposition 
in the center, and is signed and dated 1382 (Fig. 16). Two 
panels with the life of Saint John (Figs. 14 and 15), and two 
panels with miracles by the local Beato Filippo Ciardella 
(Figs. 17 and 18) are said to have belonged to it. Because 
they are too big for predella panels, it has always been 
difficult to envision them together with the Deposition.® 
This is one of those cases in which material research pro- 
vides a solution. Both edges of the Deposition, as well as 
the right edges of the Saint John panels and the left edges 
of the panels with miracles by Filippo Ciardella, show traces 
of dowel holes. The smaller.scenes were simply joined with 
the central scene by wooden dowels without any pilasters. 
The broad golden ornamental border served as the only 
intermediate framing element. At the left were scenes of 
Saint John being brought to the desert by an angel, below, 
and, above, his baptism of Christ. To the right Filippo Ciar- 
della was shown lifted to Heaven, below, and, above, was 
his healing miracle. It is clear which were the upper scenes, 


2 J. White, Duccio. Tuscan Art and the Medieval Workshop, London, 
1979, 69-70. 


25 Carli, 13; Wainwright, 180. 
2 Milanesi (as in note 4), 1, 92-93; Wainwright, 168. 


# Brandi, v, 20, mentions that Bovini saw in the chapel of the Virgin 
Annunciate: “appesa un quadro grande con altri sei spettanti al monastero 
di San Francesco e rappresenta: il primo la deposizione di Croce del nostro 
Signore Gesù Cristo, con fondo d'oro, torrette e cornici dorate, con l'is- 
crizione: ‘Bartolus magistri Fredi de Senis pinxit A.D. 1382.’ ” Bovini knew 
that this painting stood on the altar of Filippo Ciardella, erected by Cris- 
toforo Costanti in 1382 (p. 25). He also knew that the smaller narrative 
scenes had belonged to the same altarpiece. He describes them together 
with the Deposition when he speaks about the original altar of Filippo 
Clardella. He adds to his description: “Quali sante immagini furono da 
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because their top edges show traces of beginnings of the 
same type of arcades as in the middle panel. I suggest that 
fragments of triangular buttresses with Saints Peter, Paul, 
Leonard, and Francis belong to this altarpiece (Figs 19-22). 
The triangular form of these buttresses suggests that the 
painting stood immediately against the wall on an altar, 
in one of the shallow niches common in Tuscan churches 
(Fig. 23). All the elements of the altarpiece are now in the 
Museo Civico of Montalcino. The reconstructed whole 
shows a fascinating and unique assemblage of narrative 
scenes (Fig. 24). 

In the existing literature there is.only confusion about 
the original location in S. Francesco, and about the com- 
mission, of this impressive and very unusual altarpiece. It 
has generally been assumed that it is this altarpiece which 
is mentioned is a document published by Milanesi with the 
date September 5, 1382. The contract is between Bartolo 
di Fredi and the Compagnia di S. Pietro and is for the al- 
tarpiece to be painted for the Capella dell'Annunziata of 
S. Francesco. It is totally improbable, however, that an 
altarpiece with these representations was on the altar for 
the Annunziata. Wainwright discovered that the contract 
bears no relationship to the painting of 1382 since a close 
reading of the original document in the Archivio di Stato 
discloses the date May 9, 1383. 

Thanks to the generous help of the archivist of the Ar- 
chivio Vescovile in Montalcino, Don Antonio Brandi, I was 
able to trace an eighteenth-century description, by a certain 
Padre Pietro Bonaventura Bovini, of the church of S. Fran- 
cesco before it was completely remodeled. This description 
is a very rare document because of its unusual accuracy in 
describing the now-dismembered altarpieces. Padre Bovini 
did not see this painting in its original place. However;he 
knew perfectly well that it belonged on an altar which a 
certain Cristoforo Costanti had erected in 1382 in honor of 
the famous local Franciscan Filippo Ciardella.” 

This Filippo Ciardella, or at least the veneration of Beato 
Filippo, was an essential element in Franciscan propaganda 
in Montalcino in the fourteenth century. He was a lay 
brother who came from Spain and met Saint Anthony of 
Padua in Sicily. He was one of the inner elite who had been 
present at the funeral of Saint Francis. After this event he 
lived a life of rigorous asceticism in the lonely convent of 


questo sito levate allora che nel 1710 la famiglia del signori Clementi fecero 
di pietra l'altare del serafico padre San Francesco come presentemente si 
vede” (p. 26). There is another 18th-century description of the dismem- 
bered altarpiece by Padre della Valle (as in note 14), 198: “Vi sono poi in 
altro altare alcuni pezzi di tavole inscrite in una chiudenda delle reliquie 
... Queste dimostrano il B. Filippo da Montalcino in estasi sopra gli 
altari, e una che colla benedizione guarisce vari stroppi, e piagati; altra 
che dimostra il battesimo di S. Giovanni nel Giordano; altra d'Angelo 
custode (sicl), e tutte figure di mezzo braccio. Le dette tavole avevano in 
mezzo altra tavola piramidale con figure di circa due braccia d'altezza, 
che dimostrano la sconficcazione del Redentore dalla croce con sotto la 
seguente iscrizione: ‘. . . Magistri Fredi de Senis anno Domini 1382.’ Queste 
parole sono messe a oro, e manca in essa il nome di Bartolo per essere 
stata scheggiata la tavola da un fulmine, ma vi resta in luogo la sua 
maniera.” 





10 Taddeo di Bartolo, Assumption of the Virgin and Saints, 
525 x 400cm, 1401. Montepulciano, Duomo (photo: Alinari) 





11 Bartolo di Fredi, Adoration of the Magi, 195 x 163cm. Pin- 
acoteca (photo: Soprintendenza, Siena) 








12 Bartolo di Fredi, Polyptych of the Carmelites, 267 x 184cm. 
Perugia, Galleria Nazionale dell'Umbria (photo: Soprinten- 
denza, Perugia) 


13 Arnolfo di 
Cambio(?), Mon- 
ument for Pope 
Benedict XI, 1324- 
25. Perugia, S., 
S. Domenico 
(photo: 
Anderson) 


Colombaio on the slopes of the Monte Amiata. During his 
life he was already venerated by the people of nearby Mon- 
talcino. He was known for his intense meditation and mys- 
tic experiences. When he died around 1290 his body was 
brought to Montalcino. Around the same time the building 
of the new church of S. Francesco began. It seems therefore 
very probable that the Franciscans stimulated the devotion 
for S. Filippino in direct relation to the financing of their 
new church.” 

The two events from his life represented in the altarpiece 
still show the traces of the propaganda campaign for the 
Beato, in which it was very important to convince people 
of the historicity of his miracles. Therefore the witnesses 
of Filippino's religious activities and experiences seem just 
as important as the Beato himself. Saint John, on the other 
side, may have been chosen because he was an ideal point 
of reference in Franciscan thought for rigorous ascetics like 
Montalcino's Filippo. If Francis was an “alter Christus,” 
one of his followers could call himself an “alter Johannes.” 
At the end of the fourteenth century Franciscans abounded 
in “conformitates.” The main authority on “conformi- 
tates,” Bartholomeus Pisanus, mentions Filippo in his im- 
portant book written around 1400.” The conformitas of 
Filippo the ascetic in the woods with Saint John the hermit 
in the desert might have been the motive for representing 
the then very rare scene of Saint John being carried into 
the desert. It might also explain why the city in the back- 
ground is depicted as Siena and the desert is not the desert 
at all but inhospitable woods such as those still found 
around the convent of Colombaio. 

The central scene may be considered a dramatic narra- 
tive reference to the Eucharist. Christ’s body is brought to 
the passionate believers under the Cross. This liturgical 
function of the Deposition, described beautifully by Hans 
Belting in his book on the Man of Sorrows, may explain 
why Cardinal Orsini had himself represented by Simone 
Martini underneath this same scene on his polyptych of the 
Passion.* In addition to the motive of the Man of Sorrows, 
Sienese art of the trecento presents other events in direct 
relation with the Eucharist. A well-known example of this 
narrative symbolism is provided by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, 
who more or less forced a huge, broad depiction of the 


# Brandi, 6-10. When Saint Francis came to Montalcino in 1218 he ob- 
tained the old church of S. Marco in Castelvecchio and its “ospizio” from 
the Benedictines of S. Antimo for himself and his followers. Shortly there- 
after the Franciscans also obtained from them the abandoned church of 
S. Michele Arcangelo “presso la chiesa di San Marco.” After the body of 
Filippo Ciardella was brought to Montalcino the Franciscans “consulta- 
rono coll’Abate benedittino di demolir le due chiese . . . e fabbricarne una 
più grande, ove la moltitudine dei popoli che quivi concorrevano, per 
udire la parola di Dio e ricevere i sagramenti potessero comodamente 
starvi ed adempiere la loro divozione” (p. 9). 


# G. Kaftal, Iconography of the Saints in Tuscan Painting, Florence, 1952, 
No. 250. 

% H, Belting, Das Bild und sein Publikum im Mittelalter. Form und Funk- 
tion früher Bildtafeln der Passion, Berlin, 1981, 218-250. H.W. van Os 
and M. Rinkleff-Reinders, “De reconstructie van Simone Martini's zgn. 
polyptiek van de Passie,” Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, xxx, 
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Lamentation of the body of Christ into a polyptych struc- 
ture. A similar Lamentation is still in situ on a frescoed 
altarpiece in the chapel of St. Anthony in the same church 
of S. Agostino (Fig. 23). In Tuscany, Depositions in the 
form of wood-carved groups played an essential role in 
eucharistic symbolism from early times. Belting demon- 
strated how such groups played a role in liturgical dramas 
of the period. It may be that Bartolo’s altarpiece had a sim- 
ilar function. 

The second great achievement of Bartolo in Montalcino 
is his altarpiece with the Coronation of the Virgin, signed 
and dated: “Bartolus Magistri Fredi de Senis pinxit anno 
domini 1388” (Fig. 26). This is the altarpiece mentioned in 
the document of 1383 as to be painted for the chapel of the 
Virgin Annunciate of the Confraternity of St. Peter. At both 
sides of the Coronation there were lateral panels with scenes 
from the life of the Virgin (Fig. 27). On top of this central 
panel the Assunta was represented (Fig, 25). In the predella 
we find two early scenes of the Legend of the Virgin: 
Joachim being sent out of the temple and a representation 
of the Birth of the Virgin. In the middle there is a depiction 
of the Lamentation over Christ's body (Fig. 28), which links 
the iconography of the altarpiece with the Eucharist in ex- 
actly the same way as on the frescoed altarpieces of Saint 
Anthony Abbot in S. Agostino (Fig. 23). Together with the 
two triangular buttresses (Figs. 29, 30 and 31) all these pan- 
els have been preserved in the Pinacoteca." Two panels 
with Gabriel and the Virgin Annunciate in the Los Angeles 
County Museum probably stood on top of the lateral pan- 
els with scenes from the life of the Virgin (Figs. 32 and 33). 

The triangular form of the buttresses indicates that the 
altarpiece stood against the wall in a kind of shallow niche 
like Bartolo's altarpiece for the chapel of Filippo Ciardella. 
In 1576, Bossio confirms this, in his “Ordinationes” for the 
churches of Montalcino, because he speaks of a “foramen” 
in which the altar of the chapel of the Virgin Annunciate 
stood. Bovini is again very precise in his description of the 
altarpiece. He even counts all the separate figures, He 
writes: “La pittura dell'altare contiene 214 figure con oro 
e principalmente nel mezzo si vede tra Serafini effigiati la 
Incoronazione Maria Santissima.” In his description he 
mentions (in so many words) scenes of the Nativity of 


1972, 22. 

The meaning of the Deposition is clearly expressed in a late 14th-century 
triptych for private devotion, National Gallery, Prague (No. DO-861). 
Here we find the Deposition and the Pietà on the centra! panel. The three 
crosses are very prominent. Saints Andrew and Peter with crosses on their 
shoulders are represented on the two side panels. Obviously the "imitatio 
Christi” is meant to link the devotion of the beholder with the represen- 
tation (“Qui vult venire post me, tollat crucum . . .”). 


31 P, Torriti, La Pinacoteca Nazionale di Siena. I dipinti dal XH al XV 
secolo, Genoa, 1977, Nos. 97, 99-102. 


2 L. Bush, “Pinnacles from a Polyptych,” Bulletin of the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art, 11, 1963, 3-12, L.B. Kanter, “A Massacre of the 
Innocents in the Walters Art Gallery,” Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, 
XLI, 1983, 17-28, attributes two other panels to the predella. In view of 
the measurements of the altarpiece as a whole and of the documents this 
is clearly impossible. 
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14 Bartolo di Fredi, Baptism of Christ. 81 
x 70cm. Montalcino, Museo d'Arte Sacra 
(photo: Soprintendenza, Siena) 





15 Bartolo di Fredi, Saint John Being Car- 
ried into the Desert, 96 x 70cm. Montal- 
cino, Museo d'Arte Sacra (photo: Soprin- 
tendenza, Siena) 


Christ and Adoration of the Magi above the lateral panels 
with representations of the life of the Virgin. Above these 
two scenes he mentions the Archangel Gabriel and the Vir- 
gin Annunciate.* On the basis of Bovini's description it is 
possible to make a fairly accurate reconstruction of this 


33 Brandi, 18-20. On page 19: “Sopra, in altra lunetta, si vede la nativita 
di nostro Signore Gesti Cristo, e sopra a questa l'Arcangelo Gabriello che 
annunzia la maternità di Dio alla Santissima Vergine. Dall'altra parte sin- 
istra vedesi nella detta pittura la Presentazione venerabile che fecero al 
tempio San Giovacchino e Anna della fanciullina Maria Santissima e so- 
pra il felice transito della medesima Santissima Vergine: a questo sopra 





16 Bartolo di Fredi, Deposition, 271 x 
89cm, 1382. Montalcino, Museo d'Arte 
Sacra (photo: Soprintendenza, Siena) 
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17 Bartolo di Fredi, B. Filippo Miracu- 
lously Cures an Ulcerous Leg, 81 x 70cm. 
Montalcino, Museo d'Arte Sacra (photo: 
Soprintendenza, Siena) 





18 Bartolo di Fredi, B. Filippo in Levita- 
tion in the Presence of Fra Bonaventura di 
Podio and a Companion, 96 x 70cm. 
Montalcino, Museo d'Arte Sacra (photo: 
Soprintendenza, Siena) 


monumental altarpiece, which was just as unusual in 
Sienese tradition as Bartolo's altarpiece with the Deposition 
for the altar of Filippo Ciardella (Fig. 34). 

Bovini also enables us to understand the decoration of 
the chapel as a whole in relation to its liturgical function. 


l'Epifania e finalmente la Santissima Nunziata.” 

For the location, see F. Bossio, Ordinationes in ecclesiis et locis piis 
civitatis et diocesis Ilcinensis . . . ms 1576, Archivio Vescovile, Montal- 
cino, fol. 35: “Altare Annunciata accomodetur, ne foramen.” For another 
18-century description: Della Valle, as in n. 14, 198. 
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19-22 Andrea di Bartolo, fragments of triangular buttresses with Saints Peter, Paul, Leonard, Francis, each 38 x 17cm. Montalcino, 
Museo d'Arte Sacra (photo: Soprintendenza, Siena) 


23 Sienese, Chapel of St. Anthony, end 14th century. Montal- 
cino, S. Agostino 


The altarpiece itself does not bear an adequate relation to 
the dedication to the Virgin Annunciate. As a matter of 
fact, it is simply impossible that the obligatory Gabriel and 
Mary on top of the lateral panels expressed this dedication. 
Bovini, however, provides the solution to this problem. At 
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24 Reconstruction drawing by Kees van der Ploeg of Bartolo di 
Fredi's altarpiece for the altar of B. Filippo Ciardella in S. 
Francesco, Montalcino 


both sides of the altarpiece there stood two large statues, 
one of the Angel Gabriel and one of the Virgin Annunciate. 
These sculptures still exist and can be found in the Museo 
Civico of Montalcino (Figs. 35 and 36). Bovini read the 
extensive inscriptions of the bases of the wooden statues. 
On the figure of the Virgin the date of 1369 is mentioned 
and also the fact that the Guild of the Calzolari hac it 
carved. The Angel bears the date of 1370 and the name of 
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25 Bartolo di Fredi, Maria Assunta, 92 x 
61cm. Siena, Pinacoteca (photo: Soprin- 
tendenza, Siena) 














26 Bartolo di Fredi, Coronation of the 
Virgin, 203 x 113cm, 1388. Montalcino, 
Museo d'Arte Sacra (photo: Soprinten- 
denza, Siena) 


27a,b Bartolo di Fredi, Scenes from the 
Life of the Virgin, 176 x 103cm. Siena, 
Pinacoteca (photo: Soprintendenza, 
Siena) 


A 


28 Andrea di Bartolo, predella, Joachim Being Sent Out of the Temple, 
Lamentation and Birth of the Virgin, 30 x 141cm. Siena, Pinacoteca (photo: 
Soprintendenza, Siena) 
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29 School of Bartolo di Fredi, triangular buttress with Saints 
Gerard, Augustine, Blase, Christopher, Michael, Stephen, Bar- 
tholomew, John the Evangelist, 270 x 25cm. Siena, Pinacoteca 
(photo: Soprintendenza, Siena) 


30-31 School of Bartolo di Fredi, two views of triangular but- 
tress with Saints Benedict, Filippo Ciardella, Lucy, Catherine of 
Alexandria, Nicolas, Matthew, John the Baptist, Louis, 270 x 
25cm. Siena, Pinacoteca (photo: Soprintendenza, Siena) 





32 Bartolo di Fredi, The Angel Gabriel, 56 x 28.5cm. Los An- 
geles County Museum (courtesy Museum) 


33 Bartolo di Fredi, The Virgin Annunciate, 56 x 28.5cm. Les 
Angeles County Museum (courtesy Museum) 


34 Recon- 
struction drawing 
by Kees van der 
Ploeg of Bartolo 
di Fredi’s altar- 
piece for the altar 
:- of the Virgin An- 
nunciate. Montal- 
iii ~ ; cino, S. Francesco 
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35-36 Maestro Angelo, The Angel Gabriel and The Virgin An- 
nunciate, resp. 179 and 183cm high, 1370. Montalcino, Museo 
d'Arte Sacra (photo: Soprintendenza, Siena) 


the sculptor, a certain Angelo of whom no other works are 
known.* In Bovini's time the Mary was a sacred image. 
He writes: “Questa sacra immagine, secondo la diversità 
dei tempi, è vestita di varie zimarre, a tenore dei colori 
che usa la S. Chiesa ed è tenuta in molta venerazione.” We 
might assume that the sculptures stood in two small niches 
carved out in the arch created by the receding wall, against 
which the altarpiece was placed. Such niches have already 
been seen in the chapel of S. Antonio in S. Agostino 
(Fig. 23). 

An altarpiece with the Coronation as a central panel is 


34 Carli, 62-63. 


33 Brandi, 20. In his time not only the Calzolari but also schoolchildren 
venerated this Virgin Annunciate: “che convenivamo in questa chiesa per 
la loro solennità di San Niccolò a fare il solito panegirico, cantar messa 
e celebrare per quel giorno i divini uffizi con i loro signori Maestri che 
alla giornata vanno alla chiesa della Vergine Santissima del Soccorso.” 


36 L, Bellosi, “Jacopo di Mino del Pellicciaio,” Bollettino d'arte, ivi, 1972, 
76. For the Coronation in earlier Sienese painting, see H.W. van Os, Ma- 





37 Jacopo di Mino Pelliciaio, Coronation of the Virgin. Monte- 
pulciano, Museo Civico (photo: Soprintendenza, Siena) 


rare in Sienese painting. We know from a fragment in the 
Szepmuveszeti Museum in Budapest attributed to Segna di 
Bonaventura that such altarpieces must have existed al- 
ready in the early fourteenth century. The main document 
of the Coronation Altarpiece in trecento Sienese painting 
is the opulent work by Jacopo di Mino Pelliciaio (Fig. 37). 
Bellosi rightly considered this Coronation one of the most 
striking paintings of the second half of the trecento.” Its 
exuberant ornamentation and light, shining colors seem to 


rias Demut und Verherrlichung in der sienesischen Malerei 1300-1450, The 
Hague, 1969, 161-62. Typical Sienese Coronations of the seconc half of 
the trecento include Bartolo di Fredi, Pinacoteca, Siena (No. 580); Andrea 
di Bartolo, Polyptych, Pinacoteca di Brera, Milan; Lippo Vanni, Musée, 
Tours: Tadceo di Bartolo (attr. to}, National Gallery, Prague (No. D 9680). 
When Andrea di Bartolo traveled to Northerr Italy he adapted the Vene- 
tian versior. of the Coronation: R. van Marle, The Development of the 
Italian Schools of Painting, 1, The Hague, 1924, fig. 363. 
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38-41 Bartolo di Fredi, panels of a polyptych with Saints 
Paul, Peter, Francis, and Anthony of Padua, each 98 x 38cm. 
Montalcino, Museo d'Arte Sacra (photo: Soprintendenza, 
Siena) 
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42 Bartolo di Fredi, Madonna, 53 x 43cm. Montalcino, Museo 
d'Arte Sacra (photo: Soprintendenza, Siena) 


make explicit the heavenly atmosphere of glorification im- 
plied by the representation. Yet the composition has a solid 
structure in several planes, marked by backdrop, cushion, 
footstool, and floor. Bartolo makes his compositicn more 
airy by surrounding the enthroned Mary and Chr.st with 
seraphim, in accord with late trecento taste. They float 
against the gold. There is also a more direct relation with 
the beholder, because the row of angels has been opened 
up and the angelic violin-player glances out from -he pic- 
ture plane. A remarkable iconographical subtlety is that 
Christ has taken off his crown while he is crowring his 
mother. Perhaps one day a textual source for this courteous 
game with crowns will be found. Accumulation of narra- 
tive scenes from the life of the Virgin at both sides of an 
image of the Coronation is not known from Sienese paint- 
ing. It vaguely recalls the iconographical programmes we 
find on earlier Venetian altarpieces. 

The documentary evidence suggests that Bartolo must 
have painted the altarpiece with the Deposition in a rather 
short time, because it is dated in the same year, 1382, when 
the altar was constructed. Despite this rapid execution, one 
cannot see much help by pupils in the painting of the nar- 
rative panels. The fragments of the buttresses, however, 
were undoubtedly painted by another hand. Carli attrib- 
uted them to Bartolo’s son Andrea, who is known to have 
begun his career as Bartolo's assistant. It is true that these 
figures lack the strength and the expressiveness of Barto- 
lo's, but there is no conspicuous stylistic relation with as- 
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certained works by Andrea. Andrea's hand, however, is 
easily recognizable in the predella scenes of the Coronation 
Altarpiece, especially in the representation of the Birth of 
the Virgin. Here are the soft, broad figures so characteristic 
of most of Andrea's work. It seems to me that the saints 
of the buttresses of this altarpiece are also by an assistant, 
but it is difficult to identify his hand. In any event there 
was not a large group of pupils, since no artists are found 
later applying these new solutions to altarpieces elsewhere. 
Bartolo must have worked with one or two assistants to 
whom he gave pieces of minor importance. All of the main 
panels must have been painted by Bartolo himself. 

The picture of Bartolo's activity in S. Francesco in Mon- 
talcino may be completed by mentioning four panels with 
saints, but at the top and the bottom (Figs. 38-41), and a 
fragmentary Madonna (Fig. 42). These fragments can also 
be dated to the early 1380’s. Carli has supposed that the 
Madonna once formed a polyptych together with the four 
saints. It is impossible to prove this hypothesis.” The four 
saints, however, do belong together, and they allow us to 
conclude that Bartolo also painted a standard kind of al- 
tarpiece for S. Francesco. 

To conclude: I paid special attention to the Deposition 
and Coronation Altarpieces because they form remarkable 
exceptions to the rule that models and standard types pre- 
dominated in the history of Sienese altarpieces after 1350. 
These two altarpieces of S. Francesco by Bartolo di Fredi 
give us insights into local patronage and Bartolo’s work- 
shop. Cristoforo Costanti commissioned the altarpiece 
dated 1382. The Franciscans must have stimulated him to 
provide the money for their beloved Beato Filippo who was 
the central figure of their local propaganda. Bartolo’s dec- 
oration of this altar was a unique accumulation of narrative 
scenes into one altarpiece, in which general liturgical func- 
tion and the specific veneration for a local saint were com- 
bined in a fascinating way. When he had finished this al- 
tarpiece in 1382 he received in May of that same year the 
commission for another altarpiece from a confraternity. 
This Compagnia di S. Pietro must have played an essential 
role in the organization of religious life by the Franciscans 
in Montalcino. The very spacious right arm of the tran- 
sept—the area of the former church of S. Michele Arcan- 
gelo—was allocated to the religious activities of this con- 


3 Carli, 18. 


fraternity.** The guild of the Calzolari had already 
commissioned two sculptures for the chapel given to them. 
This commission caused Bartolo to produce another re- 
markable assemblage of narrative scenes. In this case again 
he found a subtle balance between different functions: 
Glorification of the Virgin, narrative explication of her 
glory, and eucharistic symbolism. For both altarpieces he 
may have had the same advisors. The interesting fact is 
that in this case the presence of new kinds of patrons clearly 
led to new forms of altarpieces. I am convinced that we 
find here one of the main sources of renewal in the second 
half of the trecento. The very nature of this kind of pa- 
tronage prevented the innovations from becoming nor- 
mative in the way the big commissions for the Sienese 
Duomo had been in the first half of the trecento. In pa- 
tronage democratization caused confusion. Local corpo- 
rations and private persons had specific venerations and 
therefore very particular demands. Individual painters 
without big ateliers found individual solutions to new 
problems. Provincial places guaranteed isolation for even 
the most daring novelties in altarpiece design. That is why 
Bartolo was a great renewer without any effect. Only the 
aesthetic approach of Renaissance architects and painters 
would eventually generate new and widely accepted forms 
and compositions for the altarpiece. In Sienese territory, 
however, the old normative examples and standard types 
would remain current with only incidental innovations un- 
til 1462, when Pope Pius II had “tavole quadrate” painted 
for the Duomo in his own Pienza. 
Rijksuniversiteit Groningen 
9712 GG Groningen, The Netherlands 
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Gothic Architecture by Remote Control: An Illustrated Building 


Contract of 1340 
Franklin Toker 


Intensive research in the last decades has produced unex- 
pectedly rich insights on the technical, aesthetic, social, li- 
turgical, and even economic sides of Gothic architecture. 
But the majority of these studies have explored only the 
first and last steps of the architectural process: design and 
contruction. Much less is known about the middle step, in 
which Gothic architects communicated their designs to the 
cathedral builders. Surviving Gothic drawings have been 
minutely studied, but a paucity of documentation on the 
communication process and, worse, a subtle conflict be- 
tween the textual evidence and the surviving architectural 
graphics severely limit our understanding of the critical 
moment between conception and realization in Gothic 
architecture. 

It remains unclear exactly how a Gothic architect ran 
a building project. The term “Gothic architect” is itself 
both inaccurate and prejudicial. The usual medieval term 
for a professional in charge of building was “master” (mag- 
ister, maître, Baumeister, maestro), and only rarely “ar- 
chitect.’ Gothic masters functioned as both architects and 
builders. Still, they were not architects in the modern sense 
because their professionalism consisted in being able to both 
design and construct, while the professionalism of contem- 
porary architects consists in their ability to draw up build- 
ings with such specificity that they need not personally di- 
rect their construction. 

The distinctions among master, architect, and builder 
create a problem in the study of Gothic architecture that 
extends beyond the merely philological. To misunderstand 
their respective roles is to misunderstand a key element in 
the creative process behind Gothic buildings. One instance 
ofthe importance of the question is the current confusion 
about Villard de Honnecourt. To the nineteenth century 


Fieldwork for this study was conducted during a year-long residence in 
Siena in 1968. I wish to acknowledge the kind cooperation I received then 
and during subsequent research from the Monte dei Paschi, the Archivio 
di Stato, and the Soprintendenza per i Beni Artistici e Storici, all in Siena; 
and from Professor Giancarlo Breschi of Florence for generous consul- 
tation in matters of transcription and translation. I thank Professors James 
Ackerman and David Friedman for their close and constructive readings 
of earlier drafts of this study. 


1 There are numerous studies on the evolution of the architectural profes- 
sion in the Middle Ages. Particularly important are those by Pevsner, 
Harvey, Mortet and Deschamps, Booz, Gimpel, Aubert and Du Col- 
ombier, listed in the bibliography or cited in footnotes below. Still useful 
is the chapter on the Middle Ages in M. Briggs, The Architect in History 
(Oxford, 1927), New York, 1974, 53-129, while recent contributions to 
the problem include a historiographic review in A. Saint, The Image of 
the Architect, New Haven, 1983, 19-50, and studies by Kostof, Ettlinger, 


Villard was the most celebrated of Gothic architects. In 
recent literature he appears instead as no architect at all, 
but as a master mason, a carver, a metalworker curious 
about building, an administrator, and even as a cleric dab- 
bling in architecture. Another instance is the current con- 
troversy over the authorship of the design of the cathedral 
at Chartres, which according to one theory was not pro- 
mulgated at one moment by an architect but emerged 
through a succession of a dozen master masons at the job 
site. This equivocation on the title and status of the Gothic 
master has its roots in the Middle Ages itself. In medieval 
England a “master” was any guild member in full standing, 
such as a master baker. Modern English copies this indis- 
criminate use by applying the term master in formal situ- 
ations to any boy, and by varying and abbreviating it (as 
Mr.) into the standard designation for any male adult. But 
medieval English also used “master” as a stand-alone term 
in two totally disparate contexts: for clerics of the second 
academic degree and for builders, particularly masons and 
carpenters. This confusion was carried one step further by 
the title “master of the works” (magister operis), which im- 
plies a professional builder, but which in fact was held by 
lay or clerical administrators in charge of building projects. 
In France just the opposite was true: maîtres d'oeuvre were 
generally experienced builders rather than administrators, 
but exceptions to this rule are legion. Enough confusion 
was apparent by the thirteenth century that a French writer 
of the period advised his readers that a Petrus Magister 
would be a builder, but a Magister Petrus would be a 
scholar. Of all the Continental languages only German was 
relatively straightforward on the point. A Meister was a 
member of any guild, but building operations were gen- 
erally headed by a Baumeister or Werkmeister* 


Wilkinson and Rosenfeld in S. Kostof, The Architect: Chapters in the 
History of the Profession, New York, 1976. 


2 C. Barnes, Villard de Honnecourt: The Artist and His Drawings, Boston, 
1982, xodi-oûx; J. James, Chartres: The Masons who Built a Legend, 
London, 1982, esp. chap. 7. In this summation of a decade of publications 
that have preceded it, James does not specifically deny that an architect 
might have been asked to design Chartres, but proposes that the holding 
power of the original design was so slight that the final appearance of the 
building was effectively controlled not by an architect but by the builders 
themselves. L. Shelby, “The Contractors of Chartres,” Gesta, xx, 1, 1981, 
173-78, offers a skeptical reply. 

3 Du Colombier, 65; V. Mortet, “La maîtrise d'oeuvre dans les grandes 
constructions du XIe siècle et la profession d'appareilleur," Bulletin mon- 
umental, ixx, 1906, 262-270. The special question of the Italian term mae- 
stro is treated in n. 50 below. 























1 A.W.N. Pugin, title page of True Principles of Pointed or 
Christian Architecture, London, 1841 
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2 E.-E. Viollet-le-Duc, title page of Dictionnaire raisonné de 
l'architecture francaise, Paris, 1854 








In the light of this inherited ambiguity, contemporary 
scholars face two equally unsatisfactory alternatives: either 
reproduce intact the original terms maître and magister or 
translate them into such modern equivalents as “architect” 
or “builder.” The first alternative does nothing to reduce 
the inherent ambiguity of these terms, and the second ac- 
tually compounds it by. creating the impression that there 
was not merely a specialization but a true split between 
design and building in Gothic architecture, which was not 
the case. The latter alternative is nevertheless widely fol- 
lowed today, with the predictable result that such leading 
Gothic masters as Raymond du Temple and Henry Yevele 
appear in some studies as architects, in other studies as 
masons or master builders. 

The tendency to split the Gothic designer-builder into 
two distinct callings stems in part from the ambiguity of 
the medieval texts and in part from the natural desire of 
art historians to find modern analogies and sometimes even 
self-portraits in their historical material. To Erwin Panof- 
sky, for example, the Gothic master was the building coun- 
terpart of the learned Scholastics, whereas John Ruskin and 
William Morris saw him as a prototype Christian Socialist. 
To Viollet-le-Duc he was a reform-minded technocrat; to 
A.W.N. Pugin a devout Catholic. Viollet-le-Duc and Pugin 
left behind graphic reconstructions of their Gothic masters 
in two images that well express the main stereotypes held 
even today: to the former the magister was a hardy builder 
inscribing his plans in the earth with a pair of giant divid- 
ers; to the latter he was an ermine-caped architect drawing 
plans in a sumptuous studio (Figs. 1, 2).* For Ruskin and 
Viollet-le-Duc, the creation of Gothic architecture took 
place directly at the building site; for Pugin it took place 
by remote control. 

The sole point of agreement between these two extreme 
interpretations is their emphasis on drawing. Viollet-le- 
Duc’s master might have created sketches for his own use 


4 Pugin created two closely similar portraits of the Gothic master: the first 
in 1834 for his father's Examples of Christian Architecture, and the second 
as the title page for his own True Principles of Pointed or Christian Ar- 
chitecture of 1841. Both conceptions were based on tombstones showing 
richly clad masters with their plans or models. Two such tombstones still 
survive in St.-Ouen at Rouen, while Hugues Libergier's celebrated tomb 
at St.-Nicaise now stands in Reims Cathedral (illustrated in Du Col- 
ombier, figs. 35, 55, 62). Viollet-le-Duc wrote on the Gothic architect in 
his Dictionnaire raisonné de l'architecture française du Xle jusqu'au XVIe 
siècle, 10 vols., Paris, 1854-1861, 1, 107-116, in which he reproduced a 
miniature from the “Life of King Offa” in the British Museum (Cotton Ms 
Nero D. 1, fol. 23v). This seems to have been the basis for his title page, 
with the possible help of the image of Master Bernard of Soissons with 
giant dividers, from the labyrinth of Reims Cathedral, and the 13th- 
century miniatures of Master Lanfranco of Modena in the “Relatio Trans- 
lationis Corporis Sancti Geminiani,” Modena Cathedral archives (Du Col- 
ombier, figs. 58, 23). In his article on laborers (Dictionnaire, vi, 454-56), 
Viollet-le-Duc was emphatic that in the Middle Ages there was no sep- 
aration between the head master and the common laborers at the job site, 
which he regarded as a modern affliction: “Le système de construction 
admis par les architectes du moyen âge les obligeat à se mettre en rapport 
direct avex les ouvriers. . . . Ainsi, il est bien certain qu'au moyen âge, 
entre le maître de l'oeuvre et l'ouvrier il n'y avait pas la distance immense 
qui sépare aujourd'hui l'architecte des derniers exécutants.” 


or used the written specifications of his patron as a design 
guide, but he is shown devising his plan directly on the 
ground, where it will be laid out by means of trenches, 
chains, and stakes. This interpretation appears valid for the 
Romanesque and Early Gothic periods before ca. 1220, from 
which time no practical architectural drawings survive. 
Written and pictorial sources for the period confirm Viol- 
let-le-Duc's interpretation of the Gothic masters as build- 
ers, directing construction orally through personal com- 
mands to the workmen. How critical it was that the master 
be in daily superintendence we know from the case of Wil- 
liam of Sens, who fell from the scaffolding in September 
1178 while directing the rebuilding of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, and was obliged to resign his commission when his 
infirmity kept him too far from his workmen.‘ 

But if Viollet-le-Duc's conception of the master-as-builder 
is correct for the period before 1220, it does not necessarily 
follow that Pugin's conception of the master-as-architect 
automatically applies to all magistri after 1220. The master 
who both designs and builds, with or without using ar- 
chitectural graphics, is a fixture of every historical period 
right to our own day. Nonetheless there is ample evidence 
that at least some masters in the High and Late Gothic ep- 
ochs did concentrate on design only and supervised con- 
struction mainly by remote control. This evidence is of two 
sorts: primary documents, such as contracts, which show 
that Gothic masters travelled widely and supervised mul- 
tiple building jobs at once by using second-in-commands 
called appareilleurs (apparator; parlier; aparejedor) at each 
building site; and secondary texts, which show that by the 
mid-thirteenth century the leading masters were prized not 
simply as artisans but as intellectual creators. 

That Gothic masters executed buildings far from their 
home base is well known: Villard de Honnecourt in Hun- 
gary; Etienne de Benneuil in Sweden; other French design- 
ers in England, Bohemia, and the Holy Land; German mas- 
ters in Spain and Italy. There are parallel instances from 
every corner of Gothic Europe that show certain masters 
working primarily as designers and supervisors rather than 
as builders. In Italy, Arnolfo di Cambio was provided with 
horses to travel between the jobs he held simultaneously 
in Rome and Perugia. In Germany, Conrad Roriczer was 


5 T. Frisch, Gothic Art 1140-c. 1450: Sources and Documents, Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ, 1971, 19. The tragedy of William of Sens had a comic echo 
three centuries later in the stratagem of Filippo Brunelleschi, who called 
in sick at a critical point in the construction of the cupola of Florence 
Cathedral in order to paralyze work and manifest the ineffectiveness of 
his unloved partner Lorenzo Ghiberti. See A. Manetti, Vita di Filippo 
Brunelleschi, ed. D. de Robertis, G. Tanturli, Milan, 1976, 93. 


éH. Dixon, “Arnolfo di Cambio: Sculpture,” Ph.D. thesis, S.ULNLY., 
Binghamton, 1978, 156; Harvey, 133-36; Shelby, 8-11; Rosenfeld (as in 
n.1), 162-66; and P. Kurman, D. von Winterfeld, “Gautier de Varinfroy, 
ein ‘Denkmalpfleger’ im 13. Jahrhundert,” Festschrift für O. von Simson 
zum 65. Geburtstag, Berlin, 1978, 101-159. Aubert, 81, cites three of nu- 
merous recorded instances of short visits by masters to their works: Ni- 
cholas de Chaumes, superintending the building of Sens Cathedral al- 
though in residence only three days a year (1326); Gautier de Varinfroi, 
superintending Evreux Cathedral just two or three days a year (1253); and 
Jacques de Narbonne, present at Narbonne Cathedral for six days a year 
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guaranteed by contract that he could superintend churches 
both in Nuremburg and Regensburg simultaneously, and 
he designed buildings in Nôrdlingen, Eichstatt, and Ingol- 
stadt besides. But the most striking examples are from late 
medieval France, where Gautier de Varinfroi, Pierre de 
Montreuil, Jean des Champs, Raymond du Temple, and 
Martin Chambiges reached a peak in pre-modern profes- 
sionalism in their supervision of various complex projects 
at once. The on-site involvement of such masters with cer- 
tain of their building projects could be as little as three to 
six days a year.* The surviving contracts do not always 
specify the nature of this involvement, which in some cases 
must have been limited to consultation. But in other cases 
it is clear that the master had already designed the building 
and overseen its beginnings, and was now periodically re- 
turning to see that the design was being correctly executed. 
It was only as a designer, not as a builder, that Hanns von 
Burghausen could have “built” the six churches in five dif- 
ferent Bavarian towns with which he was credited on his 
memorial in 1432. Similarly Master James of St. George 
acted as a design professional and not as a builder when 
in quick succession he erected a dozen castles on the Welsh 
border at the close of the thirteenth century. It was the 
institution of the second-in-command, the appareilleur, in 
the latter half of the thirteenth century, that allowed the 
master to distance himself from the work site, secure in the 
knowledge that his plans were being properly interpreted 
and executed.’ 

The high prestige of the master builders in the era of 
Chartres, Reims, and Amiens was a phenomenon not 
merely evident with hindsight, but striking to contempo- 
raries. Particularly significant in this regard was the fre- 
quency of use and the meaning given to the old classical 
term architector, which was briefly revived in France in the 
mid-thirteenth century and again in early fourteenth-cen- 
tury Tuscany before its definitive reinstatement in Euro- 
pean languages in the Renaissance.’ There are numerous 
cases after 1220 of such lordly or near-lordly architects as 
Philippe Chinard and Pierre d'Angicourt, knighted by 
Frederick II and Charles I of Naples, respectively; Master 
James of St. George and Raymond du Temple, created con- 
stable and sergeant-at-arms by Edward I and Charles V, 


(1320). 


7 R. A. Brown, H.M. Colvin, A. J. Taylor, The History of The King's 
Works, 1, London 1963, 203-05 and 212; A. Martindale, The Rise of the 
Artist in the Middle Ages and Early Renaissance, New York, 1972, 48: 
J. W. Cook, “A New Chronology of Hans von Berghausen’s Late Gothic 
Architecture,” Gesta, xv, 1976, 97-104. 

On the appareilleur see Mortet (as in n. 3); Du Colombier, 79; Aubert, 
11-13; D. Kimpel, “L'apparition des éléments de série dans les grands ouv- 
rages,” Dossiers histoire et archéologie, xLvu, November, 1980, 58, and 
the bibliography in his n. 18. 


8 Du Colombier, 61- 74; Pevsner, 555-562. Foremost among those who 
revived both the classical term and meaning of architector or architectus 
was Thomas Aquinas: “Take architecture for example: you apply the terms 
“wise” and “master-builder” [sapiens et architecton] to the artist who plans 
the whole structure, and not the artisans under him who cut the stones 
and mix the mortar” (Summa Theologiae, Blackfriars ed., 60+ vols., New 
York, 1964- ; 1, ed. T. Gilby, la: 1: 6, pp. 22-23). See also n. 14 below. 
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respectively; John Sponle, Henry Yevele, and William of 
Wynford, esquires to Edward II; Jean de Cambrai, esquire 
to Charles VII; and hundreds of other designers who de- 
rived ample wealth and prestige in return for their services.° 
Another striking testimony to the changing status of the 
magister is the tombstone of the distinguished builder Pierre 
de Montreuil, of 1267, which listed him for posterity not 
as a master but as doctor of the masons. But the most telling 
argument for a metamorphosis of the Gothic master into 
an architect is a passage in a sermon delivered in 1261 by 
the Dominican Nicholas de Biart, who spoke in astonish- 
ment of certain masters who wore gloves and directed other 
masters to cut stone, while appearing to do no work them- 
selves. That passage, and a parallel text from the Distinc- 
tiones attributed to Nicholas de Biart, follow: 


Masters of the masons, carrying a yardstick and with 
gloves on their hands, say to others: “Cut it for me this 
way,” and do not work; yet they receive higher pay, as 
do many present-day bishops. 

Some work by word alone, for in those great buildings 
there is wont to be one chief master who ordains by word 
alone, rarely or never setting hand to the work, and yet 
gets higher pay than the rest. So there are many in the 
Church who have fat livings, and God knows what good 
they do. They labour with the tongue alone saying, “Thus 
you should do,” while they themselves do none of these 


things.1° 
It cannot be coincidence that the rise in status of the 


9 On the wealth and status of Gothic masters see Aubert, 22-26; Harvey, 
75-80; and Du Colombier, 96-103. A. Middeldorf Kosegarten, “The Origins 
of Artistic Competitions in Italy," in Lorenzo Ghiberti nel suo tempo, 2 
vols., Florence, 1980, 1, 170-72, argues for a reappraisal of their intellec- 
tual stance and self-awareness as well. 

Whether Pierre d'Angicourt was a knight who turned to architecture 
(primarily but not exclusively fortifications) or an architect who was 
knighted by his patron is not yet clear. E. Bertaux, “Les artistes francais 
au service des rois angevins de Naples,” Gazette des beaux-arts, Sér, III, 
xoay, 1905, 97-99, assumed the first case but Du Colombier, 150, n. 144, 
rejected Bertaux's arguments on the basis of d’Angicourt’s career 
documents. 


1 On the Montreuil tombstone see A. Prache, “Un architecte du Xile 
siécle et son oeuvre: Pierre de Montreuil,” Dossiers histoire et archéologie, 
November, 1980, 38. The two de Biart quotations were first published in 
Mortet, 1906 (as in n. 3), 267-68; the English translation is given in Harvey, 
1972, 78. 

1 On the centrality of drawing in written and pictorial sources on the 
medieval builders see Du Colombier, 103-111, 175-187; Salzman, 15-18; 
K. Gerstenberg, Die deutschen Baumeisterbildnife des Mittelalters, Ber- 
lin, 1966; White, 50, 168. 

The general bibliography on Gothic architectural drawings is vast: the 
most accessible introductions in English are Briggs (as in n, 1), 86-102, 
and Bucher, 1968 and 1979. Specialized studies by country include Bran- 
ner, 1963, for France; B. Degenhart and A. Schmitt, Corpus der italien- 
ischen Zeichnungen 1300-1450, 7 vols., Berlin, 1968 and 1980, on Italy; 
on English drawings Salzman 15-22, and L.R. Shelby, “Medieval Masons’ 
Templates," Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, xxx, 1971, 
140-154; on German drawings O. Kletzl, Plan-Fragmente aus der deutschen 
Dombauhutte von Prag in Stuttgart und Ulm, Stuttgart, 1939, and 
H. Koepf, Die Gotischen Planrife der Wiener Sammlungen, 
Vienna and Cologne, 1969. Other notable studies on medieval and Ren- 
aissance architectural drawings are listed in the Bibliography. 


Gothic architect and the practice of having a permanent 
second-in-command at the job site were both phenomena 
of the mid-thirteenth century, for this was also the moment 
when reliable architectural drawings make their first ap- 
pearance. The presumption is inevitable that it was through 
drawings that the architect began to manage his building 
operations by remote control, and that it was this liberation 
from daily involvement at the construction site which fed 
his new and higher status. Certainly the making of draw- 
ings was regarded as the key attribute of the High Gothic 
master builder. Numerous miniatures, sculptures, and 
tombstones of the Gothic master with his straightedge, set 
squares, compass, and dividers bear this out. The provision 
of paper or parchment appears often as the first step in the 
construction of great monuments, and as an essential point 
in contracts between patrons and their professional build- 
ers." Ample documentation attests to the importance 
of drawings and, less frequently, of models in decision- 
making once a project was underway, and it was com- 
monplace for the architect's drawings to be urgently re- 
called by the building committee after he had died or left 
the site.2 There are, moreover, numerous recorded cases 
in which an old plan was executed posthumously or in 
which a plan was drawn up by a master in one city and 
sent out for independent execution by masons elsewhere, 
The exploitation of such graphics called into being a par- 
allel terminology. Villard de Honnecourt referred in his 
sketchbook to the plans and elevations (esligements and 
montées) he made of the rising choir of Cambrai Cathedral 
in the 1220's, while even an outsider such as Thomas Aqui- 


2 Documentation on the use of drawings is especially plentiful in the 
building of Florence Cathedral, where drawings and models were con- 
sulted at every stage. See G. Guasti, Docs. 150, 169, 170, 176, 341, etc. 
Some entries may refer to three-dimensional models (“modellum seu dis- 
egniam”) but others unequivocally cite a “charta de pechora” or “modelli 
in cartis pecudinis.” The recall of drawings is documented at Siena in 1369 
(Milanesi, 1, 253); at Stuttgart in 1497 (Kostof, as in n. 1, 87); at Ulm and 
Milan (Du Colombier, 64); and in numerous legal controversies all over 
Europe on the theft or misappropriation of architectural graphics 
(J. Harvey, The Gothic World 1100-1600, London, 1950, 33-34). 


13 Ibid., 28: drawings sent from Strassbourg to Basel in 1414; from Augs- 
burg to Bolzano in 1499. P. Booz, Der Baumeister des Gotik, Munich and 
Berlin, 1956, 32, reported a case of posthumous execution whereby the 
Sakramentshaus of St. George at Nérdlingen was executed in 1511 from 
drawings made in 1470, while a special, but no less spectacular case was 
the construction of the fagade of Cologne Cathedral in the mid-19th cen- 
tury following the rediscovery of its lost Gothic elevations in Darmstadt 
(G. Germann, Gothic Revival in Europe and Britain, Cambridge, MA, 
1972, 93). Salzman recorded five more cases of building by “remote con- 
trol”: a tower built in Savoy in 1386, for which the “form or pattern set 
out on paper in colors was brought from Paris”; a builder’s contract of 
1436 from Winchester, which contained the phrase: “The werk to be y 
made as the trasyng schewith y drawe in a parchement skyn by twyn hem 
y made”; a third similar instance at Dunster in 1442; and two cases in- 
volving Henry Yevele: one the indenture of Nicholas Typerton, who con- 
tracted in 1381 to build the south aisle of St. Dunstan's, London, according 
to the plan (“solom la deuyse”) of Master Henry; the other the completion 
of Westminster Hall in 1395 from designs supplied by Yevele (Salzman, 
16; Appendix B, Docs. 123 and 36, pp. 583-84 and 462-63). In France in 
1383 Guy de Dammartin was paid for drawing plans which were then 
given for execution to other masons; the following year he was paid merely 
to supervise the drawing of plans by master Jean Gérout (Rosenfeld, as 
in n. 1, 165). 


nas understood the concept of a “master plan” (artifici- 
alium actuum) which carried the essence of a projected 
building.“ 

There is an almost contemporary ring to these accounts 
of Gothic masters creating drawings of such specificity that 
they could be clearly read and executed by their appareil- 
leurs or by independent builders. Such plans must have 
served the same role as modern working drawings, but this, 
unfortunately, is the precise point of contradiction between 
the surviving written and graphic documentation. Despite 
a mass of textual evidence of Gothic architects working by 
remote control, scholars have yet to find a single incon- 
trovertable example of a Gothic working drawing.” Either 
every exemplar was consumed in the construction process, 
which is statistically untenable, or scholars have incor- 
rectly defined what they are looking for. The conflict be- 
tween the written and graphic documentation need not lead 
us to reject them both. The fact that Gothic drawings were 
less detailed than modern blueprints does not invalidate 
execution by remote control as a significant component of 
Gothic architecture. Rather than ignoring the textual evi- 


dence, we should accept it, and then ask what it was in 


Gothic drawings and the wider building process that made 
the drawings the equivalent of modern blueprints. 


Fortunately a Gothic drawing of special help in untan-. 


4 Bucher, 1979, 97. Aquinas (as in n. 8), xvu, ed. T. Gilby, la2ae: 93: 
3, pp. 58-59, referred to plans as an analogy of the derivation of secondary 
principles from original principles:” . . . thus also in architecture the mas- 
ter-plan of the building descends from the architect to the workmen” (“et 
in artificialibus etiam ratio artificialium actuum derivatur ab architectore 
ad inferiores qui manu operantur”). 

15 The working drawing is generally defined as any plan, section, or el- 
evation that has been scaled, measured, and annotated to serve as the 
self-sufficient guide to building. See R. Sturgis, A Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture and Building, 3 vols., New York, 1902, m1, col. 1128. It is one of 
five general categories of modern architectural graphics, the other four 
being the schematic diagram, including fantasy sketches, which the ar- 
chitect creates for his or her personal use; presentation drawings for the 
patron and the wider public; large-scale shop drawings or templates for 
the execution of details; and the drawing of record, for completed 
buildings. 

16 Shop drawings and templates, placement drawings for ribs, even dia- 
grams scratched on the floors or walls of numerous Gothic churches were 
in a narrow sense “working” drawings, but they will be excluded here 
elther because they controlled details rather than broad components of a 
design, or because they were not drawn by the master for use by a work- 
man, but by one workman for another, or by a workman for himself. 
The “working plans” catalogued in Bucher, 1968, 55, and idem., ‘Me- 
dieval Architectural Design Methods, 800-1560,” Gesta, x1, 2, 1972, 35- 
51, are without doubt working drawings, but fail to satisfy either or both 
of these additional conditions. Similarly the statement in Harvey, 101, 
that “many working drawings from the Middle Ages have survived” is 
backed up only by placement or shop drawings. Representative of the 
majority view that there were no Gothic working drawings are Saalman, 
103: “[the late-medieval builder's] drawings and models were of a crudity 
that would render them almost useless in modern practice . . . no equiv- 
alent of the modern blue prints existed in the period [14th-15th centuries] 
we are considering”; and L. Shelby, “Monastic Patrons and Their Ar- 
chitects: A Case Study of the Contract for the Monks’ Dormitory at Dur- 
ham,” Gesta, xv, 1976, 95: “There are no surviving medieval architectural 
drawings which carry the fully detailed information of the blueprints es- 
sential to the modern building process.” Branner, 1963, 138 and 140-41, 
felt on the contrary that “project” drawings came into general use in France 
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gling this question reappeared during the last decade, after 
being inaccessible to scholars for over a century. It is the 
illustrated contract of 1340 for the reconstruction of the 
north half of the Sansedoni Palace in Siena. Earlier than 
any comparable document from Gothic Europe, it consists 
of both a lengthy text and a detailed drawing for the proj- 
ect, together with the resulting building itself. The contract 
thus provides a verbal description, a graphic definition, 
and a physical entity as three interpretations of a single 
design. Through it we can study all three stages of a Gothic 
building project, and take readings also on the parallel 
evolutionary process by which the magister of Gothic 
buildings emerged as the architectus of the Renaissance. 


The Sansedoni Contract 

The Sansedoni contract is preserved today in the archive 
of the Monte dei Paschi di Siena, the current owners of the 
palace.” The text was published in 1764 and 1854, but with- 
out the numerical and textual annotations on the drawings 
which are transcribed and translated in full in the Appen- 
dix. The contract is a large document, one Tuscan braccio 
(0.58m) wide and 1.22m long (Figs. 3-6). It consists of two 
pieces of paper — not parchment’ — glued together and 
written in Italian with bistre in angular Gothic script. From 
the nature of the errors marked by erasures and super- 


between 1220 and 1240, although at first as supplementary aids rather 
than as self-sufficient construction documents. 


Y The Sansedoni contract has had a history not much less eventful than 
the palace itself. It has long been regarded with curiosity, and was cited 
in a public document as early as 1466. It apparently remained in the San- 
sedoni family from 1340 to at least 1611, in which year Bishop Glulio 
Sansedoni of Grosseto reported in his study, Della Vita del Beato Am- 
brogio Sansedoni, that he owned both the palace and its elevation draw- 
ing. The contract then passed out of the family into the archives of the 
Ospedale S. Maria della Scala, from which it was retrieved in 1775 by 
Giovanni Ambrogio Sansedoni. The palace and its contract were sold to 
Dandolo Mattoli of Florence by the Sansedoni heirs in 1934, and by Mat- 
toli to the Monte dei Paschi di Siena in 1973. The document is in generally 
good condition, but bears marks of abuse where one or more owners 
folded it into a 29 x 32cm packet, perforated it with a complete border 
of nails, and underlined those passages relating to money. 


18 The first surviving transcription of the text dates from the early 18th 
century (Biblioteca Comunale degli Intronati, Siena, C.VI.8, “Capitoli 
S. Domenico di Siena,” fols. 315-325.) It was then published in G. della 
Valle, Lettere sull'arte senese, 11, Siena, 1764, 131ff., and a second time 
in Milanesi, 1, Doc. 51, pp. 232-240. Several of its terms were cited as 
architectural definitions in N. Tommaseo and B. Bellini, Dizionario della 
lingua italiana, Rome, Pisa, Naples, 1873ff. The contract was mentioned 
in G. Rohault de Fleury, La Toscane au Moyen Age: Lettres sur l'archi- 
tecture civile et militaire en 1400, 11, Paris, 1874, and a photograph of it 
was printed in a local pamphlet, L'Università e le istituzioni culturali di 
Siena, in 1935. Because of zealous custodianship, the contract has been 
virtually inaccessible to scholars since Milanesi examined it in 1854. W. 
Braunfels, Mittelalterliche Stadtbaukunst in der Toskana, Berlin, 1953, 
81, discussed it on the basis of the photograph published in 1935, and 
regarded it as only a crude sketch by a notary or by Gontiero Sansedoni 
himself. The Braunfels citation then formed the basis for the scant foot- 
note on the drawing in Degenhart and Schmitt (as in n. 11), 1, 1, p- 2011, 
n. 41. The contract was given its first public analysis in May 1973, ina 
lecture by the author at the Harvard University Center for Italian Ren 
aissance Studies in Florence. It was subsequently described in A. Garzelli, 
“Un disegno di architettura civile del 1340,” Antichità viva, x11, 2, 1973, 
3641, and cited in Goldthwaite, 370-71. 
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scripts, the contract text does not appear to have been com- 
posed directly but made as a clean copy of an earlier draft. 

What distinguishes this contract from the thousands of 
builders’ specifications surviving from medieval Europe is 
its illustration. Above the text is an elevation drawing 
40.60cm wide and 70.10cm high, which represents (at 1:48 
scale) a basement of five low barrel vaults, a ground floor 
occupied by a wide portone and four shop entrances, all 
with depressed segmental arches; a mezzanine of small lu- 
nette windows; and three upper floors, each with five 
pointed-arch windows for typical Sienese trifore. The win- 
dows themselves are left blank. The whole is crowned by 
a corbel table of ten arches, a sawtooth cornice and eight 
disproportionately large battlements. Each floor is set off 
by stringcourses, with prominent impost blocks between 
the windows. The profiling of both stringcourses and im- 
post blocks is progressively simplified toward the top; so 
also the story heights and the window heights and widths 
expand incrementally from the bottom of the palace to the 
top. The drawing is extensively annotated with about two 
dozen sets of Roman numerals for the widths and heights 
of all visible detailing and of internal wall thicknesses. Ver- 
tical measurements are annotated vertically, horizontal 
measurements horizontally. The basement height called for 
was 6 braccia; the ground-floor 13% braccia (6% to the 
imposts of the shop entrance vaults, 7 to the stringcourse 
above); the three upper floors 9, 912, and 10 braccia high, 
respectively. Again each floor is subdivided below and 
above the window imposts: 4 and 5 braccia; 4/4 and 5% 
braccia; 4% and 51%. The attic story and the battlements 
are together 8% braccia high. All the door and pier widths 
are inscribed, and the window widths expand from 312 to 
3% and finally to 4 braccia. 

The sketchiness of the elevation, which is apparent even 
in photographs, is owed to the fact that it is a freehand 
copy (probably but not necessarily a tracing) of what must 
have been an original draft in straightedge, rather than to 
any inherent roughness of the drafting. There are no ruled 
or incised lines in the elevation, and the only use of a com- 
pass occurred in the corbel table, which was inserted by 
mechanical drafting and employs perspective. The corbel 
table is not original to the elevation, however. Under its 
lines one distinguishes clear traces of the nine arches called 
for in the text, which had been drawn in freehand and in 
orthogonal elevation but later erased and replaced by the 
ten arches now visible. Apart from this late change, the 
remainder of the drawing is a strictly orthogonal elevation. 
The process of transcription is also evident in the numerous 
scribal errors, misplacements, and erasures in the dimen- 
sional notations, and in the casualness of the freehand 
drawing of all lines except those of the inserted corbel table. 
The roughness of this surviving copy of the Sansedoni el- 
evation was no impediment to its principal use here, which 
was legal. The more accurate original was presumably 


19 Both written and graphic documentation attest that copying drawings 
was a standard medieval practice: see Harvey, Gothic World (as in n. 12), 
29-30, and S. Murray, “The Gothic Facade Drawings in the ‘Reims 





3 Sansedoni Palace contract, sheet .58 x 1.22m, 1340, Siena, 
Monte dei Paschi di Siena 


retained by the builders for execution.’ Below the draw- 
ing follow seventy-nine lines of text in seven paragraphs 
and forty specific pacts indicated in the original by section 
marks [§]. 

The first paragraph opens with the identification of the 
patron and the three masters Agostino di Giovanni, Agos- 
tino di Rosso, and Cecco di Casino, who agree to build the 


Palimpsest,’” Gesta, xvu, 1978, 51-55. Salzman, 16, noted several English 
building contracts that had been written out in duplicate, including an 
illustrated example of 1380 with its plan also rendered in duplicate. 
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4 Sansedoni Palace contract, text 


palace for him.” This is followed by a statement of the co- 
authority of the drawing and the text as guides to building 
the palace, although in practice it is the drawing that enjoys 


20 Maestro Agostino di Giovanni was a prominent sculptor and state ar- 
chitect. Although not so prolific as Vasari's many attributions would sug- 
gest, he was clearly in the first rank of Tuscan artists from about 1310 to 
his death ca. 1347. See G. Vasari, Le vite de’ più eccellenti pittori scultori 
ed architettori, Florence, 1568 (ed. G. Milanesi, 5 vols., Florence, 1906), 
1, 429-445, and idem, ed. P. Barocchi, Florence, 1966, 11, 1, 125-131, and 
commentary, 11, 2, 412-432. Modern commentary on Agostino di Gio- 
vanni and his son Giovanni di Agostino is found in U. Thieme and 
F Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der Bildenden Kunstler, 1, Leip- 
zig, 1907, 128-130, and xiv, 1921, 102; W. Cohn-Goerke, “Giovanni d'A- 
gostino,” Burlington Magazine, Lxxv, 1939, 180-194: A. Garzelli, Sculture 
toscane nel dugento e nel trecento, Florence, 1969, 96- 99: White, 287-89: 
and J. Pope-Hennesy, Italian Gothic Sculpture, New York, 1955, 189-190. 
Agostino’s most ambitious work of sculpture was the Tarlati tomb in the 
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primacy over the text. In the second paragraph, for ex- 
ample, the dense passages spelling out the small details of 
the construction make no written allusion at all to the num- 


Cathedral of Arezzo; as an architect he was involved {alone or with Ag- 
nolo di Ventura) in building the Porta Romana in Siena, ca. 1327 the 
fortress of Massa di Maremma in 1336, and the tower of the Palazzo 
Pubblico in Siena, ca. 1339. As an engineer Agostino contracted ir the 
same month of February 1340 with Jacopo di Vanni and the goldsmith 
(and Cathedral capomaestro) Lando di Pietro to bring water to the Campo 
for 6000 florins. (F. Bargagli-Petrucci, Le Fonti di Siena ed i loro acque- 
dotti, 2 vols., Siena, 1906, 11, 215). Giovanni di Agostino was born arcund 
1311 and worked extensively in Tuscany and Umbria as sculptor and ar- 
chitect. He was recorded as capomaestro of Siena Cathedral in 1336, in 
the same position at Orvieto Cathedral in 1337, and finally as capo- 
maestro at Siena again in 1340. He worked either seven or eight years in 
that position, which was later held by his brother Domenico di Agostino 
from 1351 to his death in 1369. 
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ber, size, or shape of the thirty openings, nor to the number 
of floors or their heights. Apart from the statement that 
the full height of the façade from the basement floor to the 
battlements will be fifty-six braccia, the text nowhere du- 
plicates information already visible in the drawing, but 
concentrates exclusively on those things that an elevation 
cannot express, such as the number of flues and drains for 
fireplaces and toilets, the herringbone pattern of the brick 
vaults, and how much of the old palace the builders shall 
destroy. It is again the drawing rather than the text that 
informs us on all critical wall thicknesses in and adjoining 
the facade: in all, seven of the inscriptions report on the 
width of the party wall to the west, the thicknesses of var- 
ious arches, and the depths of the basement and ground- 
floor piers. Both text and drawing are silent on the plan of 
the floors to be built behind the facade, probably because 
these floors would follow the plan of the bearing walls at 
the foundation level, which in turn were largely dictated 
by preexisting constructions. It is more remarkable that de- 
spite the numerous references to the authority vested in the 
drawing, sections 30 and 31 give the patron the power to 
deviate from the set proportions of the spandrel zones in 
height and width, and to make the windows higher or wider 
than set out in the drawing. 

Paragraphs three and four concentrate on the financial 
terms and duration of the work: 410 gold florins for work 
from January 1, 1340, to January 1, 1341 (dates given in 
modern style, adjusting for the beginning of the Sienese 
year on March 25 rather than January 1). The three masters 
will pay the salary of a fourth master to “personally work 
on the construction of the said palace,” which implies that 
they are supervisors rather than workers on the project. 
Reference follows to two other contracts that had already 
been signed — but that have not survived — in which each 
party has placed fifty gold florins in escrow to guarantee 
against default. The contract refers unambiguously to con- 
struction taking place in the future (for example 821), so 
that it must have been drafted during 1339. It was not signed 
until February 1340, a month after construction was slated 
to begin. Either the start of building was delayed one 
month, or it began on time but not all the requisite sig- 
natures were affixed until later. 

Paragraphs five, six, and seven constitute further guar- 
antees: in a handwriting not seen before in the contract, 
Pepo di Goro Sansedoni agrees to pay for the work if his 
brother Gontiero defaults; in a third hand and in new ink 
Master Giovanni di Agostino agrees to complete the build- 
ing if the three principal masters (one of whom was his 
father) default. The last paragraph identifies the author of 
the contract, Bindoccio di Latino de’ Rossi, and concludes 
with the date of February 4, 1339 (= 1340) and the citation 
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of a witness, Master Rosso Grazie, father of one of the three 
builders.# 

It is not immediately apparent where or even whether 
the results of this project can be seen at the Sansedoni Pal- 
ace today. Milanesi in fact concluded his transcription of 
the contract in the last century by saying that nothing re- 
mained of the work done in 1340. It is easy to be deceived 
by the vast bulk of the palace, which contains a hundred 
rooms in its seven levels and twelve-bay width. Its main 
facade fronts south on the piazza del Campo, while a sec- 
ondary façade on the north overlooks the via Banchi di 
Sotto. The two alleys of vicolo dei Boresellai and vicolo 
dei Pollaioli pass below its midpoint and alongside its east 
end (Figs. 7-11). The structural nucleus of the palace is a 
keep (torrione) of the twelfth or thirteenth century; the four 
bays on the right side of the Campo façade were probably 
recast to conform to the 1297 ordinance that all windows 
on the Campo should be modeled after the new trifore 
(three-light windows) of the Palazzo Pubblico itself. Doc- 
uments cite the mercantile Sansedoni family as owners of 
the original nucleus by 1255, but they seem to have lived 
there for at least a century before that.® In 1319 Gontiero 
di Goro Sansedoni inherited the major portion of the family 
house, and it was he who funded the substantial rebuilding 
of 1340, The palace remained unchanged until the late sev- 
enteenth century, when the interior was splendidly redec- 
orated. In the eighteenth century two other palaces were 
annexed to the west, resulting in a new and uniform Rococo 
facade on Banchi di Sotto and a neo-Gothic facade on the 
Campo. Around 1779 the floor levels in the original palace 
were drastically changed, the high tower cut down, and 
the top story and crowning battlements on via Banchi di 
Sotto shaved off. These changes produced the interior and 
exterior aspects of the palace essentially as one sees them 
today. 

Although the extensive modifications of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries wiped out the original room dis- 
position of the upper floors of the palace, the five barrel 
vaults of the basement still survive, and correspond closely 
to the section in the contract drawing (Fig. 5). The ground 

‘plan of the basement therefore delimits the extent of the 
new work done in 1340: approximately twenty meters wide 
and nine meters deep. At the basement level the new work 
abutted directly against the older palace on the Campo. 
The facade design as shown and as built was a somewhat 


71 On the model of similar documents in Siena and Florence we can regard 
the Sansedoni contract as a viable legal instrument even though Bindoccio 
di Latino de’ Rossi was not a notary but a prominent private citizen. As 
chief operaio of Siena Cathedral, Bindoccio de’ Rossi was ideally placed 
to be the arbiter of this private negotiation: he was a peer of Gontiero 
Sansedoni and also a trusted acquaintance of Giovanni di Agostino, whom 
he engaged just a month later in a five-year contract as architect of Siena 
Cathedral. (Milanesi, 1, Doc. 52, 240-41.) The Cathedral contract was 
written in Latin and regularly notarized, and in it the father Agostino di 
Giovanni appeared as surety and consultant to his son Giovanni, in an 
exact reversal of the roles the two played in the Sansedoni contract. 


2 These details on the Sansedoni family and their palace derive from nu- 
merous manuscripts in Sienese and Florentine public and private archives, 


peculiar amalgam of old-fashioned features and unprece- 
dented new ones. The basic schema of a five-day front with 
three upper floors and a ground floor with entrance and 
four shops was a conventional one. The Ranuccini Palace 
in via Cecco Angiolieri in Siena is a thirteenth-century 
product of that mold, while the Castellani-dei Giudici Pal- 
ace in Florence is another variant almost exactly contem- 
porary with the Sansedoni façade. The Sansedoni front was 
also slightly anachronistic in its use of stone and not brick 
for the ground floor, and its segmental double-centered 
arches (archi ribassati) also harkened back to the Tolomei 
Palace of the previous century.” Interestingly, and certainly 
not coincidentally, the revival of the late Romanesque seg- 
mental arch in Sienese trecento architecture was apparently 
begun by Agostino di Giovanni in his Porta Romana city 
gate of 1327, and furthered by his son Giovanni di Agos- 
tino’s prominent side portal in the Duomo Nuovo, of about 
1345.4 

Above street grade the new palace used a party wall on 
the west, but the masters had to construct three new ex- 
terior walls: the north façade on via Banchi di Sotto: the 
south, courtyard wall facing the older palace on the Campo; 
and the east wall overlooking a second courtyard and the 
vicolo dei Pollaioli. The only explicit reference to interior 
work on the upper stories are to side-wall thicknesses and 
to the elaborate system of fireplace flues and toilet drains. 
The flues are still discernable in the third story of the pal- 
ace, built into both side walls. From an examination of 
family wills and state tax records, it appears that the San- 
sedoni Palace in its Gothic phase consisted of six main 
apartments, each occupying one entire floor on the north 
or on the south wings of the palace, and accessible only by 
a common staircase in the central courtyard. The 1340 work 
involved the north wing of the medieval palace, and pro- 
vided four shops, a mezzanine floor, and three apartments 
above. One can reconstruct the appearance of these upper 
floors from similar but better-preserved trecento palaces 
such as the Buonsignori-Bichi-Tegliacci, now the Pinaco- 
teca of Siena, and the Davizzi-Davanzati of Florence. Each 
upper floor would have constituted a single apartment in 
one undivided volume stretching from the street facade 
back to the cortile, with temporary partitions added as 
needed. Using these contemporary palaces and the San- 
sedoni family records as guides, one can reconstruct the 
stipulated work of 1340 (Fig. 12). 


and will ultimately form part of the author’s monograph on the palace. 
2 On the medieval palace in Siena, see G. Chierici, “La casa senese al 
tempo di Dante,” Bullettino senese di storia patria, xxvin, 1921, 343-380; 
V. de Vecchi, ‘L'architettura gotica civile senese,” Bullettino senese di sto- 
ria patria, 1v1, 1949, 3-52; D. Balestracci and G. Piccinni, Siena nel Tre- 
cento: Assetto urbano e strutture edilizie, Florence, 1978, 77-101; and Ro- 
hault de Fleury (as in n. 18), 11, pls. ar-xvi. 

% Garzelli, 1969 (as in n. 20), fig. 232, p. 194. S. Sinding-Larsen, “A Tale 
of Two Cities: Florentine and Roman Visual Context for Fifteenth-century 
palaces,” Acta ad Archaeologiam et Artium Historiam Pertinentia, vi, 
1975, 169, cited a mid-13th-century doorway in the Bargello tower as the 
first appearance of the segmental arch in Florence. 
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7 Location of Palazzo Sansedoni on Piazza del Campo; cross- 
hatching indicates post-medieval additions (drawing: author) 





10 Palazzo Sansedoni: north façade on Via Banchi di Sotto, 
from the east (photo: author) 





8 Siena, Palazzo Sansedoni, south façade on the Campo: four 
original Gothic bays on the right (photo: author) 





9 View of the Campo, late 16th century: Palazzo Sansedoni in 


center, with high tower; Palazzo Pubblico on right, Salzburg, 
Bibliothek, ms H.21 


11 Palazzo Sansedoni: north façade, showing remnant of 
Gothic third-story range of trifore (photo: author) 
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12 Author's reconstructed plan and section of the Sansedoni . 
Palace after the completion of the north half on via Banchi di 
Sotto in 1341; broken line in section indicates modern roofline. 
Nos. on plan refer to seven parts of Palace complex mentioned 
in 1340 contract: (1) Bottighe del Canpo (2) Torre (3) Torrione 
(4) Cellieri (5) Fondacho (6) Chorte del missere ghontieri (7) 
Casamento 





It is absorbing to watch the minor but not insignificant 
changes from the proposed elevation on the drawing to the 
palace facade completed a year later. Only one of the 
changes would have been meaningful to the typical ob- 
server, which is the slope from lower left to upper right 
that slightly truncated the intermediate and end piers on 
the right half of the facade. Almost all streets slope in Siena. 
The slopes are either terraced in front of palace façades, or 
simply ignored and carried across facades as conditions dic- 
tate. The Sansedoni draftsman was aware that execution 
of his design would be marginally affected by a slope, and 
had provided for it in his drawing. He indicated the true 
height of the ground-floor piers in the line of dimensions 
to the left of the drawing, knowing that only the leftmost 
pier would exhibit its full height to passersby. The builders 
would have no difficulty incorporating the slope in their 
finished product, especially since they had the full picture 
of the basement story provided as their guide below. The 
seven changes not provided for by the elevation drawing 
(one in width, three in height, three in detailing) would 
have been all but imperceptible to viewers. The addition 
of 1% braccia in width slightly expanded the central door, 
regularized the two end piers despite the fact that one abut- 
ted a party wall and the other did not, and minutely thick- 
ened the intermediate ground-floor piers, by about three 
centimeters. The changes in height involved three-quarters 
of a braccio more on the mezzanine floor, two braccia more 
on the piano nobile, and 1% braccio more on the second 
floor. It is now impossible to determine whether the top 
floor was heightened also, as it has been shaved off, but 
the other changes probably brought the palace height be- 
yond the specified fifty-six braccia. Slight changes of pro- 
file involved a minute flattening to the segmental arches of 
the ground-floor portals and the widening of the mezzanine 
windows from lunette to segmental-arch proportions mim- 
icking those of the doorways below. Rather than the three 
slightly different mutations of the trifore window openings, 
the builders settled for the top-floor profile from the draw- 
ing and used it on the other two levels also. 

What explains these deviations from drawing to brick- 
work? Paradoxically, the two major deviations — the 
greater width and the introduction of a slope — say nothing 
about the self-sufficiency of the drawing as a guide to build- 
ing. The slope was anticipated as a minor blemish on the 
finished building which required no guidance from the 
drawing. The addition of 1% braccia to the palace width 
was a consideration of real estate and not of architectural 
design. Gontiero Sansedoni must have commissioned the 
elevation at some point in 1339, when he anticipated hav- 
ing a 32% braccia streetfront to build on. He passed on all 
the specifics of the site to his designer, including the pe- 
culiarity of the party wall on the right. This the designer 
incorporated in his facade by means of the asymmetrical 
end piers. Just before construction started, Gontiero evi- 
dently secured an additional 1% braccia from his brothers 
on the left side of the site, probably a tiny alley or gap 
alongside an adjoining palace on the street. When con- 
struction began in January or February 1340 the new width 
of thirty-four braccia was already set by the basement ex- 


cavation. It was either unimportant or impossible for San- 
sedoni to track down the facade designer to have a new 
elevation drawn up in accord with the changed width. 

Gontiero Sansedoni specified in sections 28, 30, 31, and 
33 of the contract that he reserved the right to modify the 
design during construction. This implies that he saw no 
substantial difference between the project and the final con- 
struction. The master builders followed most of the di- 
mensions on the elevation to the letter. Where there were 
deviations, they were clearly departures of an extra half or 
quarter-braccia, rather than instances of sloppy misreading 
of the original dimensions on the plan. Their decision to 
make all fifteen trifore windows follow the top-floor pat- 
tern shows that they understood the drawing perfectly even 
when they chose to depart from it. True, the finished build- 
ing was in many respects less elegant than the elevation 
design, but the patron and his builders must have regarded 
it as more practical. It standardized construction units, 
which would have represented a considerable economy in 
the carving of the stone tracery for the windows. The stan- 
dardization of floor heights was equally expedient. The ex- 
tra two braccia given to the spandrel zones over the win- 
dows had two probable advantages: they stiffened the 
facade with greater wall mass, and brought the levels of 
the new apartments on the north half of the palace into line 
with those of the preexisting south half on the Campo (Fig. 
12). The floor levels stipulated in the elevation would in- 
stead have been at variance, But there may have been an 
aesthetic difficulty with the elevation concept as well. In 
general, Tuscan palace façades of the dugento and trecento 
tend to have progressively shorter windows toward the top, 
as does the Castellani-dei Giudici design.” Sienese facades 
generally featured a constant window height (Palazzo Pub- 
blico, Tolomei and Ranuccini Palaces) or a diminishing 
window height (Bandinelli, Alessi, Petroni Palaces). In only 
a few cases were facades designed with increasing window 
heights (Monaldi, Accarigi-Lombardi, Rector's Palace at 
the Ospedale della Scala), but these all show correspond- 
ingly diminishing window widths. Sienese façades were not 
intended to engage the wall and the window in dynamic 
syncopation. The Palazzo Pubblico and all house façades 
were conceived as inert masses of wall perforated by win- 
dows: skin and not bones. The proposed Sansedoni façade 
placed a much greater emphasis on structure and a tenuous 
balance between solids and voids. The cancellation of the 
incremental-height scheme and the much higher percentage 
of spandrel wall in the executed building may represent 
second thoughts by a conservative patron about the in- 
novations in his proposed design. 


The Sansedoni Contract and the Late Medieval 
Building Industry 

The survival of both the Sansedoni contract and palace 
provides an excellent opportunity to test several hy- 
potheses on the working and design methods of the Gothic 
masters. Examining the Sansedoni contract as a represen- 
tative legal document of the late medieval building indus- 
try, one is struck by its many similarities with the modern 
construction specification, but also with certain differ- 


ences. Chief among the differences is the degree of variation 
built into the terms between patron and builder. Many de- 
cisions, including the dimensions of the foundation walls, 
were made orally on the site. So too the contract provided 
for a good deal of leeway on the proportion of windows 
and doors “as messer Gontiero may wish” and in structural 
considerations where the builders were free to decide “in 
whichever way is best.” It would be an error, however, to 
mistake this informality for laxity in the conception or con- 
struction of a medieval building. The reference in section 
14 to the voussoirs of the Palazzo Pubblico arches as pos- 
sible models for the Sansedoni portal voussoirs was a prac- 
tical expedient in an age without catalogues of architectural 
parts. The four sections stipulating that the patron may 
change the original dimensions is also not totally foreign 
to the spirit of modern specifications, which recognize the 
inevitability of some changes, and it includes provision for 
arbitration by two neutral judges on the extra payment for 
such work. It was sensible rather than haphazard to leave 
to the last the decision of where to place a bend in the 
facade (section 13). While the stipulations in the text were 
less detailed and rigid than those of today, they foresaw 
all eventualities and provided a means for resolving them. 
It would have been artificial and wasteful to specify the 
detailing beyond what the elevation drawing called for: the 
builders worked this out in terms of the local idiom, as 
smaller contractors still do today. It is noteworthy that the 
spirit of terminological flexibility disappears when the con- 
tract text turns to questions of legal responsibility. The fact 
that the patron appointed a fourth master of his own choice 
but at the expense of the three contracting masters to “su- 
pervise that the said palace is adequately built” (§21) sug- 
gests that this additional master had an obligation to safe- 
guard the interests of the patron, akin to the advocacy role 
of a contemporary architect. 

The Sansedoni contract is informative also in clarifying 
distinctions between the designing and building functions 
of the four Gothic masters whose names appear on it. From 
internal and external evidence we may assume that Gio- 
vanni di Agostino drew the Sansedoni elevation, Agostino 
di Giovanni coordinated the work, and Agostino di Rosso 
and Cecco di Casino were the on-site superintendents. Gio- 
vanni di Agostino was clearly the prize sculptor and ar- 
chitectural designer in Siena in 1340. Only twenty-nine 
years old, he had already served once as capomaestro at 
the Cathedral, and would have been deep in negotiations 
exactly at this time with Bindoccio de’ Rossi, in the latter's 
capacity as lay head of the Cathedral, for his second con- 
tract as capomaestro beginning in March 1340. Giovanni's 
facade and side portal for the Duomo Nuovo of Siena still 
stand as testimonials to the lightness and elegance he at- 
tempted to bring to Sienese architecture. With his many 
projects in Siena, Pistoia, Arezzo, and Orvieto, Giovanni 
would not have had the time or inclination to be involved 


2 On architectural proportions in trecento Tuscany see E. Guidoni, Arte 
e urbanistica in Toscana 1000-1315, Rome, 1970, 215-234, especially table 
11, with proportions of nine façades. 
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with the Sansedoni Palace beyond drawing the elevation. 
His father Agostino was equally committed to a half-dozen 
important public-works projects for the Republic, and could 
have had little more than a cursory connection with the 
palace. Agostino di Rosso had already represented Ago- 
stino di Giovanni in 1336, when the latter built the Sienese 
fortress at Massa di Maremma, and it appears likely that 
he and Cecco di Casino were the effective builders of the 
Sansedoni Palace as well. Yet even they were not explicitly 
tied to daily construction superintendence, paying instead 
still another maestro di pietra to carry out that task. 

The participation of Agostino di Giovanni and his son 
Giovanni in this relatively minor project makes sense only 
as a useful favor to a powerful Sienese bourgeois and as 
an opportunity for financial speculation. The 410 gold flo- 
rins stipulated in the contract seem to have represented 
only the labor and management costs of the project: Gon- 
tiero Sansedoni supplied the masters with their building 
materials, which probably cost an equivalent sum. Both 
the salary of six soldi a day for the supervising master and 
the overall cost of about 800 gold florins for four shops 
and three apartments were typical for the period. Costs 
were held down by the simplicity of the structure, which 
mainly employed brick rather than stone, and avoided 
complex vaulting. Gontiero Sansedoni paid the 410 gold 
florins to the builders at the rate of one-twelfth a month, 
with a performance guarantee of fifty gold florins withheld 
to the end. Thus a degree of venture capital was required 
by the builders at the outset to cover materials, equipment, 
and payroll. Like the capitalist-architects Pierre de Mon- 
treuil two generations before and Henry Yevele a genera- 
tion later, Agostino and his son were evidently entrepre- 
neurs behind this and other projects.” Their modern title 
would be impresario, as contractors are called in Italy to- 
day; like their modern counterparts they would have co- 
ordinated arrangements, furnished or solicited a design, and 
provided capital and workmen. Masters Agostino and Gio- 
vanni thus practiced architecture under three different roles 
in their careers: as contractors or the silent partners of con- 
tractors in private commissions; as salaried employees for 


2% Goldthwaite, 124-147, provides an excellent sampling of trecento and 
quattrocento building contracts in Florence. The full text of a contract of 
comparable detail to that of the Sansedoni project was published by 
P. Sanpaolesi, “Un progetto di costruzione per una casa del secolo XIV,” 
Atti del IV Congresso di Storia dell'Architettura, Milan, 1940, 259-266. 
R. Davidsohn, Storia di Firenze, Florence, 1965, vt, 54, cited wages of 
six soldi a day for master stonecutters in Florence in the 1320's during the 
winter, seven soldi in summer. Manual laborers received half that. The 
salary paid to the supervising master at the Sansedoni job site represented 
approximately ten percent of the 410 gold florins in labor costs. Several 
masters' may have participated physically in the work, each with a sep- 
arate job crew under him. In 1345-46 Neri di Fioravante and seven other 
masons, together with their work crews, rebuilt the great hall of the Bar- 
gello in Florence for 850 gold florins, exclusive of building materials. This 
was a rib-vaulted project of a much more demanding technical nature 
than the Sansedoni palace. Seven hundred gold florins was the cost of a 
row house and a detached house sold in Florence in the same year of 1340 
(Archivo di Stato, Florence, Dip., Opera S. Maria del Fiore, August 25, 
1340). The early trecento gold florin contained 3.536 grams of gold, about 


specific state or church projects; and as consultants paid 
by retainer under long-term contracts. In the group of four 
masters signing the Sansedoni contract we have an excel- 
lent case of the Pugin/Viollet-le-Duc stereotypes of those 
masters who design and those who build. Yet all four mas- 
ters were also the sons of building masters, and one’s over- 
all impression from the contract .is not of their fragmen- 
tation but of their cohesion despite differences in 
professional status. 


Design Methods in Gothic and 


Renaissance Architecture 
The investigation of the Sansedoni contract text has until 
now stressed the masters’ activities as builders. The con- 
tract drawing tells us even more about their activities as 
designers by clarifying several fundamental points about. 
Gothic design procedures. First, the drawing affords an un- 
precedented chance to observe how a Gothic master pro- 
portioned his building. Analyses of medieval proportion- 
ing systems generally depend either on drawings for which 
no building survives, or on buildings for which no drawing 
survives. By contrast the Sansedoni elevation has two in- 
dependent controls: the surviving building, and the precise 
measurements on the sheet itself (Fig. 13). Since the draw- 
ing is a copy, one would not expect, and will not find, 
marks of the proportioning constructions on the sheet it- 
self. But the deliberateness with which certain dimensions 
are named on the drawing and in the text, the peculiarity 
that the story heights increase rather than diminish toward 
the top, and the inclusion of the invisible basement story 
as an integral part of the dimensions, suggest that the de- 
signer worked in the same tradition of ‘constructive ge- 
ometry” that Mathes Roriczer, Hanns Schmuttermayer, and 
Lorenz Lechler demonstrated in their design books in the 
second half of the following century.” Not surprisingly, the 
geometric schemata used on the Sansedoni facade were the 
two most common and reliably documented medieval con- 
structions, the ad triangulum and the ad quadratum. 

Of these two geometric constructions the first was the 
more basic, involving an equilateral triangle on the base 


one eight of an ounce, yet in 14th-century documents both before and 
after the Black Death, its buying power seems to have been as much as 
ten times that. Some comparable guides to buying power are given in 
C. Cipolla, Money, Prices and Civilization in the Mediterranean World, 
New York, 1967, 60-61. 


27 Du Colombier, 101, cited parallel instances of architects operating as 
construction entrepreneurs. Yevele and de Montreuil, for example, both 
supplied stone from their personal quarries. See Salzman, 132, and Prache 
(as in n. 10), 26. 


2 On the “constructive geometry” of the medieval masters, see Shelby, 
1977, passim; idem, “The Education of Medieval English Master Masons,” 
Mediaeval Studies, xxx, 1970, 1-26; and idem. “The Geometrical Knowl- 
edge of Mediaeval Master Masons,” Speculum, xvu, 1972, 395-421. The 
literature on medieval proportioning systems in general is vast and not 
always profitable, but particularly pertinent are P.H. Scholfield, The The- 
ory of Proportion in Architecture, Cambridge, 1958, Appendix; L. Haute- 
coeur, “Les proportions mathématiques et l'architecture,” Gazette des 
beaux-arts, xviu, 1937, 269; and K. Freckmarn, Proportionen in der Ar- 
chitektur, Munich, 1965, 169. ` 3 












































13 Author's reconstruction of the Sansedoni elevation drawing. 
Measurements in boldface appear on the original drawing; 
other measurements are derived from them 


line of the palace width of 32% braccia. The height of this 
triangle determined the level of the third-floor stringcourse, 
which the architect gives on the elevation drawing as 
28% braccia. The height of an equilateral triangle is incom- 
mensurate with its base, but the dimension of 28% braccia 
may be verified by arithmetic approximations. The pro- 
cess begins with the Pythagorean theorem that the square 
of the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle equals the 
sum of the squares of the other two sides. The square of the 
height of an equilateral triangle must therefore equal the 
square of its base minus the square of half its base: 
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resolution h = = 28.36 braccia. The 


placement of the Sansedoni third-floor stringcourse at 28.25 
braccia is thus a deviation of one third of one percent from 
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14 Author's reconstruction of the north façade of the Sanse- 
doni Palace as executed in 1340 


the true result of 28.36 braccia, but it will be seen that this 
deviation was not an error but the result of a deliberate 
process whereby the Sansedoni architect rounded off odd 
fractions into more easily buildable numbers. 

From the ad quadratum formula the architect derived 
three more important dimensions. The ad quadratum prin- 
ciple is that in a series of squares, the side of each successive 
smaller square is equal to half the diagonal of the larger. 


wy2 


The modern geometric formula is h = S The height 


of the Sansedoni Palace from the basement floor to the top 
of the merli is specified both in the text and in the drawing 
as fifty-six braccia. This height consists of the combined 
lengths of two successive squares in the ad quadratum 
series, or in its modern formulation: wV2 


h= ws Se 
(32.75 x 1.414) 
2 





= 32.75 + = 55,90 braccia. The result- 


ing height was then raised one fifth of one percent to the 
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round figure of fifty-six braccia.” The architect also used 
the 32.75 braccia width of the palace as the height of the 
imposts of the second-floor windows, and the half-diagonal 
of the base width, 23.15 braccia, became the impost of the 
first-floor windows. The four numbers thus created were 
rounded out to quarter-braccio measurements (in no case 
deviating by more than one percent, usually by much less), 
and two more stringcourses and an additional impost line 
were drawn in to produce the six most important horizontal 
divisions according to a precise schema of quarter-braccio 
increments.» 

The accuracy of resolution of these incommensurable ra- 
tios into numbers is remarkable, and leads to the second 
question answered by the Sansedoni contract. Centuries 
would pass before mathematicians showed that VZ could 
be expressed mathematically as 1.414, or that the base of 
an equilateral triangle related to its height as 1:1.155. How 
then did the Sansedoni architect turn geometry into arith- 
metic? This was the question asked by Paul Frankl, Erwin 
Panofsky, and James Ackerman in the case of the builders 
of Milan Cathedral around 1390. The Milanese masters 
were incapable of resolving their architectural geometry 
into buildable numbers, and overcame their problem only 
by appealing to the professional mathematician Gabriele 
Stornaloco.™ But how did ordinary builders without the 
resources of the Visconti dukes achieve the same solution? 
The answer from the Sansedoni contract is scale drawings. 
Working very economically, the architect would draw a 
geometric construction such as the ad triangulum on scaled 
paper and read off its whole-number equivalents (Fig. 16). 
The technique is explained by both “Master II” in the Vil- 
lard de Honnecourt sketchbook and by Mathes Roriczer, 
but this is its earliest complete demonstration. Further use 
of a compass, ruler, set-square, and protractor gave the 
average medieval architect the ability to incorporate VŽ, 
V3, and the Golden Section in his designs, bypassing both 


These calculations parallel those in Shelby, 1977, 184, wherein the ratio 
of lengths within a square is 1:1; the ratio of lengths in two successive 
squares (the ad quadratum principle) is 1:0.7071. Adding the lengths of 
the two successive squares would give 1.7071. The Sansedoni proportion 
of 32.75 to 56 braccia equals 1:1.7099. The difference between this ratio 
and the ideal ratio of 1.7071 is one-fifth of one percent. An architect 
today would proportion the facade much more simply by using the square 
root on a base of 32.75 to give a height of 57.2276 braccia. Giovanni di 
Agostino could not have performed this arithmetic exercise, and in any 
case would have preferred the longer geometric construction because it 
left its mark not only on the topmost height but in a series of stringcourses 
and impost lines on the façade. The “Fibonacci series” would have been 
known to him and would have yielded a roughly similar proportion of 
34:55 braccia, but again would not have helped dimension the interme- 
diate levels of the facade. 


*The quarter-braccio increments in the design do not constitute a true 
module, since they emerge at the end rather than at the beginning of the 
design process. They would, however, have been a convenience or even 
a mnemonic device for the builders, since a quarter-braccio was the width 
of a standard trecento brick, or the thickness of two bricks stacked to- 
gether. The economy of this geometric-arithmetic ‘design contrasts with 
the older idea, especially propagated by G. Lesser, Gothic Cathedrals and 
Sacred Geometry, 2 vols., London, 1957, that an infinite number of geo- 
metric relationships may be detected in medieval façade. Paul Frankl, 47- 










































15 North facade of the Sansedoni Palace today (drawing: 
author) 





Pythagorean theorems and mathematics.* The 1521 Ces- 
ariano edition of Vitruvius included an elegant diagram to 
show how the value of V Z could be derived for any number 
by the use of a scale drawing, but Villard de Honnecourt 


48, scorned such modern reconstructions “ . . . invented by marvelous 
assiduity and imagination, Some of these figures are so complicated and 
dense that by them one can prove nearly anything.” Garzelli, 1973 (as in 
n. 18), 41, reconstructed the geometry of the Sansedoni facade as a series 
of about fifty separate operations, compared to the six reconstructed here. 
The disparity between the two reconstructions results from a number of 
Garzell's departures from the actual drawing: she reconstructed the fa- 
cade 32 braccia wide and symmetrical, rather than 32.75 braccia wide and 
asymmetrical, and reduced the ten arcades of the corbel table to eight. It 
is unclear why Garzelli excluded the basement and crenelations from her 
geometric scheme, since both text and drawings make explicit that they 
were included in the all-important height of 56 braccia. 


31Frankl and Panofsky, 47-48; Ackerman, 1949, 90. The mathematician 
Giovanni dell’Abaco was paid by the Opera of Florence Cathedral “for 
effort and counsel” in 1417, presumably in reference to the design of the 
cupola. 

The question of how architects attained their desired ratios is well treated 
in G. Beaujouan, “Réflexions sur les rapports entre théorie et pratique au 
Moyen Age,” in The Cultural Context of Medieval Learning, ed. J. Mur- 
doch, E. Sylla, Dordrecht and Boston, 1975, esp. 449-463, with an ex- 
planation of the Stornoloco formula differing from that of Panofsky. On 
Villard’s ratio system see H. Kayser, Ein harmonikaler Teilungskanon: 
Analyse einer geometrischen Figur im Bauhutenbuch von Villard von Hon- 
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16 Geometric-arithmetic construction of the Sansedoni Palace north facade (drawing; author) 


had arrived at essentially the same technique three centu- 
ries earlier.” 

‘The presence of numbers on the Sansedoni elevation leads 
to a third clarification of Gothic design procedures. Num- 
ber-based design has long been regarded as one of the key 
points in distinguishing the Renaissance philosophy of ar- 
chitecture from earlier periods. This position was partic- 
ularly emphasized in Rudolf Wittkower’s 1949 landmark 
study, Architectural Principles in the Age of Humanism. It 
was further reinforced in Wittkower's third edition of 1962 
with the republication of his earlier statement that “com- 
mensurability of measure [is] the nodal point of Renais- 
sance aesthetics,” together with the visual contrast of the 
Pythagorean geometry of a head by Villard de Honnecourt 
with the numerical proportioning of a sketch by Leonardo 
da Vinci. But Wittkower never excluded a secondary role 
for metrical elements within Gothic design, and so would 
not have been surprised to find them on the Sansedoni el- 
evation. Following Ackerman, he saw these metrical pro- 
portions only as arbitrary elements within the basically 
geometric schemes of Gothic architects, not to be confused 
with the total harmony of metrical relationships in Ren- 
aissance designs.* The Sansedoni elevation now shows us 
how Gothic designers could have arrived at their otca- 
sional metrical proportions though scale drawings. The re- 
sults could be termed not modular but pseudo-modular: 


necourt, Zurich, 1946, reprinted in H. R. Hahnloser, ed., Villard de Hon- 
necourt: Kritische Gesamtaugsgabe des Bauhuttenbuches ms. fr 19093 der 
Pariser Nationalbibliothek, 2nd ed., Graz, 1972, 360-61. Harvey, 127, ar- 
gued persuasively for the existence in the Gothic period of special set- 
squares which would have automatically coordinated lines in predeter- 
mined ratios. i 


® C. Cesariano, Di Lucio Vitruvio Pollione de Architectura Libri Decem 
Traducti de Latino in Vulgare, fol. 98r (Como, 1521) New York, 1968; 
illustration reproduced in R. Wittkower, Architectural Principles in the 
Age of Humanism, 3rd ed. repr., New York, 1971, fig. 48. The exactness 
of Cesariano’s method is remarkable: he showed 12 x VZ as 17, while 
modern calculations figure it al 16.968. Alberti, De Re Aed., 1x: 6, ed. 
Orlandi, 831, knew that the diagonal of a square whose sides are 1 is 
VZ, but could not express this arithmetically: “Haec enim quanta sit ad 
numerium, ignorantur." The Gothic architect could have attained the ratio 


floor heights or window widths partaking of a limited 
mathematical sequence but not a meaningful integration 
with other dimensions across the entire building. 

The Sansedoni elevation accords with Wittkower's dis- 
tinctions between Gothic and Renaissance design theory, 
but puts particular emphasis on the question of legibility. 
We now know, thanks in large measure to Wittkower, that 
Renaissance architects did not give up the geometric sche- 
mata of their Gothic predecessors. Alberti and Francesco 
di Giorgio in particular would begin their designs in ge- 
ometry and only later transform them into whole-number 
harmonic relationships. Their approach was, however, 
only superficially similar to that of the Sansedoni architect, 
who did not wipe away his geometric scheme as he trans- 
formed it into numerical ratios, but simply translated it into 
its nearest arithmetic equivalents. The consequence of the 
Renaissance approach is a building such as a Palladian villa 
or Francesco Giorgi's memo on the plan of S. Francesco 
della Vigna in Venice, in which the intentions of the ar- 
chitect are made legible to the initiated visitor through an 
arithmetic key that gives the rationale behind the design. 
No such key was provided for the spectator looking at the 
Sansedoni facade, even had it been executed precisely as 
given in the elevation, because the facade was conceived 
in the architect’s private language of geometry and exe- 
cuted according to the different language of arithmetic. Not 


of 1 : VZ by the use of the Archimedes spiral shown by Master II in the 
notebook of Villard de Honnecourt. (See R. Branner, “Villard de Hon- 
necourt, Archimedes, and Chartres,” Journal of the Society of Architec- 
tural Historians, x1x, 1960, 91-96 and xx, 1961, 143-46). Saalman, 94, 
suggested that a drawing attributed to Pisanello embodies the same 
function. 


# Wittkower (as in preceding note), 158-59, figs. 41a and b; 160, with 
citation of Ackerman, 1949, 105. 


35 Idem., 161. Nearly all Renaissance architects used geometric formulas 
at some point, as designers continue to do today. See Ackerman, 1954, 
8-9, and D. Nyberg, “Brunelleschi’s Use of Proportion in the Pazzi Chapel,” 
Marsyas, vit, 1957, 1-7, with the observation that in 1421 Brunelleschi 
used both the old geometric, irrational-value, dimensioning system for 
the Old Sacristy of S. Lorenzo, and the new arithmetic-modular system 
for the body of the church. 
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even the builders knew what the overall controlling scheme 
was. The Sansedoni design is both metaphorically hidden 
by the transfer from one language to another, and literally 
hidden by the placement of the base lines for the ad trian- 
gulum and ad quadratum formulas in the basement. Con- 
ceived in solitude or with a few colleagues, Gothic build- 
ings speak a closed language — the so-called “secret” of the 
master masons. Conceived in dialogue with a learned pa- 
tron, Renaissance buildings seek to include the viewer in 
the generative process of their design. 

It is characteristic of the experimental nature of the San- 
sedoni elevation that its design philosophy is solidly Gothic, 
but the resulting product prefigures many aesthetic objec- 
tives of the Early Renaissance, The façade is unmistakably 
Gothic in its verticality and sense of underlying armature. 
But its typology of balanced solids and voids has equal 
affinity with the mid-quattrocento concept of simplicity of 
features and planarity of the wall set between discrete di- 
visions of stringcourses and impost blocks. With its trifore 
reduced to mere blanks and no indication of texture on the 
drawing, the Sansedoni elevation could be mistaken for a 
fragment of the Medici or Pitti Palaces in Florence, a cen- 
tury away. Is this a case of Gothic anticipating Renaissance, 
or rather of a shared aesthetic viewpoint? Certainly a ten- 
dency .to flatness and linearity of outline was already 
marked in Italy by ca. 1310 in the façade of Orvieto Ca- 
thedral. It has been argued that these features were actually 
induced by the new architectural practice of conceiving 
buildings on paper.* It prevailed throughout the trecento 
in such Florentine examples as Orsanmichele and the Log- 
gia dei Lanzi. The Sansedoni design also shows a preco- 
cious concern for perspective correction from a predeter- 
mined viewpoint. Knowingly or not, the Sansedoni designer 
followed the advice of Vitruvius (Arch. 1: iii: 11) to “coun- 
teract the ocular deception by an adjustment of propor- 
tions” when he enlarged the upper windows. This preceded 
by almost two centuries similar perspectival adjustments 
by Bramante for the side walls and spiral staircase of the 
Cortile del Belvedere.” The imposition of the incremental- 
heights formula on the facade in spite of its possible struc- 
tural risks and its clearly unappreciated novelty constitutes 
ini itself a Renaissance characteristic. Critics such as John 
Ruskin held Italian Gothic dear and Italian Renaissance 
contemptible precisely because they were sure Gothic de- 
signs never entrapped their users in unworkable schemes 
for the sake of formalism. Was the ascendency of formal 
over structural values another symptom of the change from 
buildings designed on the job site to buildings designed on 
paper? 


36 Martindale (as in n. 7), 83. 


¥ “Forcing” perspective was certainly understood in the trecento: the in- 
crementally diminishing bays of Sta. Maria Novella in Florence may have 
been laid out for that purpose, and the same arrangement in Arnolfo di 
Cambio's design for Sta. Maria del Fiore certainly was. See White, 8; 
E Toker, “Arnolfo’s S. Maria del Fiore: A Working Hypothesis,” Journal 


The Sansedoni Elevation and Architecture by 


Remote Control 

The Sansedoni elevation bears all the hallmarks of the mod- 
ern blueprint: an orthogonal elevation, scale, measure- 
ments, and accompanying notes. Yet it would not qualify 
today as a working drawing. It is not totally self-sufficient 
as a building guide, since it lacks detailed window tracery 
and blown-up sections of stringcourse profiles, and is silent 
on the location of the bend in the façade and the sloping 
grade of the street. Moreover, the contract text shows that 
the drawing was not regarded as a binding specification for 
the final building, only as a recommendation. On the other 
hand, if it is not a working drawing, what is it? It is not a 
paradigmatic drawing or a sketch, since it is dimensioned 
and highly specific to its site, noting its peculiar width, 
asymmetry, wall thicknesses, and the necessity of linking 
the basement vaults with the preexisting shops on the 


‘Campo. The elevation has none of the pictorial elements 


that are found in presentation drawings. Certainly the rep- 
resentation of the basement would be out of place both in 
a sketch and a presentation drawing. Although technically 
co-equal with the specifications, the drawing was made first 
and had exclusive authority over the design of the palace. 
The contract text followed as a technical commentary on 
the drawing. The predominance of the graphic over the 
written medium is exemplified by one telling detail: when 
it was decided to modify the arcades in the corbel table 
from nine to ten, they were erased and drawn in anew on 
the elevation, but the incorrect number was left unchanged 
in the contract text (§24). Had the drawing survived and 
the text perished, the builders could still have executed 
about eighty-five percent of the building correctly, given 
the predetermined foundations. Had the text survived but 
the drawing perished, the builders would have known only 
that the palace was to have been fifty-six braccia high, with 
fireplaces and toilets. 

The Sansedoni elevation was, as already noted, only one 
element in the wider social and legal context that allowed 
a Gothic architect to design and build by remote control. 
A contemporary architect creates buildings by remote con- 
trol through the intermediary of four standardized con- 
struction documents: the client-architect and the client- 
builder contracts; working drawings; and construction 
specifications. The Sansedoni contract synthesized all four 
of these documents on one sheet. The palace designers and 
builders worked together as a single entity rather than as 
the two adversary camps one finds in modern practice. 
Hence their construction specifications, while elaborate, al- 


of the Society of Architectural Historians, xuii, 1983, 115. The incre- 
mentally expanding windows in the Sansedoni elevation would have set 
Platonic appearance ahead of Aristotelian reality, a rarer phenomenon in 
the Middle Ages but not without precedent; in the preceding year 1339 
the Piazza del Duomo in Florence was cut down about a meter because 
its high grade made the Cathedral and Baptistery appear lower than they 
were (“videntur ita basse’). (Guasti, Doc. 53, pp. 51-52). 


lowed for some decisions to be made on site. Agostino di 
Rosso and Cecco di Casino signed the contract as appar- 
eilleurs, partners in the working out of the design, not ro- 
bots. The elevation provided them with all the information 
they needed for its execution. What we might regard as 
“missing” details would have been obvious to them: the 
bend and the slope of the street would be worked in as 
appeared best on the site; the window tracery and molding 
profiles would emulate parallel features in the Palazzo Pub- 
blico. For these builders, invested with decision-making au- 
thority by both the patron-and the original designer, the 
Sansedoni elevation was indeed a working drawing. 
Preserved together, the Sansedoni elevation, the con- 
tract, and the palace seem to constitute a unicum in Gothic 
architecture, but there is no evidence that the drawing itself 
was unique. Many more surviving architectural graphics 
should qualify as “working drawings” once their specific 
Gothic contexts are explored. The question of scale is a 
good case in point. It is widely reported that medieval ar- 
chitectural drawings were not drawn to scale. What is 
meant is simply that scales rarely appear on such plans. 
‘The 1:48 scale of the Sansedoni elevation can be rapidly 
calculated from the measurements on the drawing.* Had 
there been no measurements, traditional formulas govern- 
ing the widths of doors, piers, and windows would have 
given the scale. When such “hidden” scales are decoded it 
becomes apparent that it was not the scaled drawing but 
the un-scaled drawing that was a rarity in the Middle Ages.” 


38 The ratio of 1:48 signified in medieval terms % crazia=1 braccio, the 
equivalent of the common Anglo-American scale of % inch=1 foot. Like 
the lira of currency, the Tuscan braccio (pl. braccia) of 0.583626m was 
divided into sub-units of 20 soldi and-240 denari; but there existed also 
two other subdivisions into 12 crazie and 24 once. See A. Martini, Ma- 
nuale di metrologia ossia misure pesi e monete in uso attualmente e an- 
ticament presso tutti i popoli (Turin, 1883), Rome, 1976, 206ff. The mod- 
ule used by Agostino di Giovanni in his Tarlati tomb in Arezzo was in 
fact the 0.583626m braccio. 


# The statement in Frankl and Panofsky, 49, that “most of the medieval 
drawings for architecture since the thirteenth century were made without 
scale” has not stood up to later research in Germany and Italy. Almost 
all known German Gothic drawings were made to scale, whether marked 
on the sheet or not (K. Hecht, “Zur Mafstablichkeit der mittelalterlichen 
Bauzeichnung,” Bonner Jahrbucher, cuv, 1966, 253-268; Bucher, 1968, 
51)f Without exception, all the Italian plans and elevations I have per- 
sonally examined have been drawn to scale. The elevation drawing related 
to the campanile of Giotto, now in the Siena Cathedral archives, is at 
1:48 scale, as are the Sansedoni contract elevation; the two elevation 
drawings for the facade of Orvieto Cathedral; the elevation for the Bap- 
tistery façade of Siena Cathedral; and Andrea Bonaiuti’s painted repre- 
sentation at Sta. Maria Novella of the 1368 project for Florence Cathedral. 
This last, not normally regarded as an architectural drawing, is in fact a 
pure orthogonal elevation apart from the buttresses. The elevation draw- 
ing of the Cappella della Piazza, ca. 1350, in the Opera del Duomo mu- 
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The appearance of dimensions on the Sansedoni eleva- 
tion was also less remarkable than is commonly supposed. 
Villard de Honnecourt had placed dimensions on his draw- 
ing of a catapult a century before our example. Numerous 
measurements in Arabic numerals appear on the surviving 
-plans and perspective created in the 1330's and 1340's by 
Abbot Richard of Wallingford as a guide for the construc- 
tion of his famed astronomical clock at the monastery of 
St. Albans. The drawings were evidently sufficient guides 
for construction, since the clock was completed’ decades 
after the death of its designer. Although there are few sur- 
viving measured plans from the late Middle Ages, the ex- 
planation may lie in the nature of the types of plan most 
likely to survive: presentation drawings, whose elegance 
would have been compromised by the presence of num- 
bers, and personal sketches, which were not site-specific. 
Numbers would have been needed most on layout dia- 
grams, which were used right at the job site and presum- 
ably lost in the process. Nor was paper the only medium 
for such diagrams: plaster tracing floors and any available 
stone surface served equally well or better. Although few 
have survived on paper, Gothic layout plans required num- 
bers because of the increasingly common use of numerical 
as well as geometric dimensioning in the churches them- 
selves. Close examination of Cluny IN and the cathedrals 
of Chartres and Amiens has revealed an extensive use of 
numbers in the plans, and as early as the mid-12th century 
Abbot Suger lavished praise on the geometricis et arit- 


à ars) e 

seum in Siena, was drawn at 1:24 scale. The scales are commonly based 
on ratios of 1:12 or 1:20, which could be extended to the 1:120 scales of 
the two surviving plans for Siena Cathedral (one of these with a visible 
scale in a Renaissance hand), the 1:192 scale of the plan of St. Gall, and 
the 1:240 scale of the 3rd-century marble “Forma Urbis Romae” plan. The 
1:24 scale was drawn out on the elevation for a Baroncelli chapel in the 
tramezzo of S. Croce (Archivio di Stato, Florence, 279, Dip., Fondo Stroz- 
ziani-Uguccioni, 6). See E. Borsook, “Notizie su due cappelle in Santa 
Croce a Firenze,” Rivista d'arte, xxxvi, 1961-62, 89-107, and the confir- 
mation of the exactness of this scale by excavation in M.B. Hall, “The 
Tramezzo in Sta. Croce, Florence, Reconstructed,” Art Bulletin, vi, 1974, 
327. 


# J.D. North, Richard of Wallingford: An Edition of His Writings, 3 vols., 
Oxford, 1976, 11, 309-320, 361ff., illustrated and discussed the St. Albans 
plans now in the Bodleian Library. On Villard's catapult plan see Bucher, 
1979, 162. Bucher, 1968, 50, also noted the existence of an “exceptional” 
group of Gothic measured drawings that have not yet been published in 
detail; idem, “L'architecture vernaculaire, ou l'empreinte des particular- 
ismes locaux,” Dossiers histoire et archéologie, xivu, 1980, 70, with the 
measured plan of a crane from Frankfurt, ca. 1500. The plan/section of 
Milan Cathedral made in 1390 by Antonio di Vicenzo and carried back 
by him to Bologna is fully annotated with measurements in a mixture of 
Milanese and Bolognese feet, which indicates that the original Milanese 
plan from which Master Antonio copied was a measured drawing as well. 
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meticis instrumentis that were responsible for the correct 
alignment of the new choir with the old nave of St.-Denis.# 

The creation of a drawing of the practicality and spec- 
ificity of the Sansedoni elevation was certainly not a fluke. 
Architectural graphics of comparable usefulness were being 
produced everywhere in Western Europe by the fourteenth 
century, although Tuscany and specifically Siena were 
probably ahead of other regions. Siena had a detailed ur- 
ban plan by the early thirteenth century, probably one of 
the first in Europe. Moreover, it had the most sustained 
and important tradition of urban views and architectural 
renderings on the Continent, as is made clear at a glance 
at the oeuvre of Duccio, Simone Martini, and the Loren- 
zetti. Seven of Tuscany’s twelve surviving scaled plans and 
elevations from the trecento (three of these measured 
graphics) are today preserved in Siena, and reasonable 
claims for Sienese authorship have been put forward for 
four of the remaining five.“ This is an important, early, 
and cohesive group among European architectural drawing 
collections, and it is significant that all the drawings were 
intended for execution, without a fantasy sketch among 
them. Their Tuscan connection would not seem to be co- 
incidental. A generation ago Wolfgang Braunfels advanced 
the thesis that in fourteenth-century Tuscany it was disegno 
and not engineering that was perceived as the primary skill 
of architectural designers. The existence of this group of 
Tuscan elevation drawings accords with the known in- 
stances in which painters such as Giotto and Orcagna, 
sculptors (Arnolfo di Cambio, Giovanni Pisano, Andrea 


4 The major study of numerical ratios in medieval churches is EV. Arens, 
Das Werkmass in der Baukunst des Mittelalters, Wurzburg, 1938. For the 
individual cases of Amiens, Chartres, Cluny, and St.-Denis, see N. Luning 
Prak, “Measurements of Amiens Cathedral,” Journal of the Society of 
Architectural Historians, xxv, 1966, 209-212; R. Branner, “Gothic Ar- 
chitecture,” Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, xo, 1973, 
329; K. Conant, “The After-life of Vitruvius in the Middle Ages,” Journal 
of the Society of Architectural Historians, xxv, 1968, 33-38; O. von 
Simson, The Gothic Cathedral: Origins of Gothic Architecture and the 
Medieval Concept of Order, Princeton, 1974, 21ff, 29, 211ff; G. Forsyth, 
“‘Geometricis et Aritmeticis Instrumentis’,” Archaeology, June, 1950, 
74-79. 

Evidence regarding the accuracy of medieval surveying is contradictory. 
A number of sources, such as the late medieval surveyor Bertran Boysset 
of Arles, suggest its unreliability (see J. Schulz, “Jacopo de’ Barbari’s View 
of Venice,” Art Bulletin, 1x, 1978, 433, n. 21), but early in the 13th century 
Leonardo Fibonacci of Pisa reported that “fields and the dimensions of 
houses are measured with poles and linear feet and inches” (Harvey, 108). 
In 1094 a Tuscan land transfer included a drawing of the local foot of 
51.80cm. on the parchment to avoid ambiguity (G. Uzielli, Le misure 
lineari medioevali e l'effigie di Cristo, Florence, 1899, 24). 


4 Apart from the Sansedoni contract, the two Sienese measured drawings 
are the mid-trecento project elevation for the Cappella della Piazza, cited 
in n. 39 above, which is fully annotated with such dimensions as 14/1, 
and 10% braccia, and a late trecento or early quattrocento drawing of a 
defence tower at Montalceto to protect the Sienese village of Asciano. 
The latter is preserved in the Archivio di Stato di Siena, Scritture con- 
cistoriali, Vol. 2456, No. 28, and was published by G. Venerosi Pesciolini, 
“Una torre medioevale del Contado Senese,” La Diana, v, 1930, 219-223. 
Most of the other scaled but not measured Tuscan project drawings are 
illustrated in Degenhart and Schmitt (as in n. 11): figs. 45-46, 141-42; pls. 
24-28, 65-70, 85-87, 165-66; cat. entries 11-12, 37-39, 54, 119. They include 
the two elevations for the facade of Orvieto Cathedral (at least one at- 


Pisano, Lorenzo Maitani [?], Agostino di Giovanni, and 
Giovanni di Agostino), and goldsmiths such as Lando di 
Pietro began to edge out construction specialists in the great 
Tuscan building projects of the fourteenth century. It has 
been proposed that the two surviving elevations for Or- 
vieto Cathedral constitute a design competition by two of 
these paper-oriented rather than construction-oriented art- 
ists. Whether they were the result of a competition or not, 
the elevations are strikingly astructural, and even as built 
the cathedral facade “floats” as a two-dimensional work 
totally free of volumetric considerations in the building be- 
hind it. The Orvieto façade and the Sansedoni elevation 
represent the first voices in what would become an anthem 
a century later in the Renaissance: the primacy of concep- 
tion over execution in architecture. 


Working Drawings, Remote Control, and 


Nonverbal Communication 

There remains one disability to the thesis that remote con- 
trol in architecture appeared first in Gothic and not Re- 
naissance architecture. We know that around 1420 Filippo 
Brunelleschi attempted but failed to run his building proj-' 
ects by means of working drawings.# About thirty years 
later, in his De Re Aedificatoria, Leon Battista Alberti used 
the working drawing as a key element of his proposed re- 
form of architectural practice.“ It seems inexplicable that 
working drawings would be perceived as an innovation in 
the Renaissance had this method already existed among the 
Gothic masters. But the argument can also be reversed. 


tributed to the Sienese Lorenzo Maitani); a drawing for the Orvieto pulpit, 
sometimes attributed to Giovanni di Agostino or Orcagna; the two ground 
plans for Siena Cathedral; the elevation related to Giotto’s campanile for 
Florence Cathedral; the Baptistery facade elevation for Siena Cathedral; 
the Baroncelli Chapel drawing for Sta. Croce (these five cited in n. 39 
above); and a measured facade elevation for the Alessandri Palace in Flor- 
ence. This last has proved at least momentarily inaccessible in the private 
archives of the Alessandri family, but it was published by Rohault de 
Fleury (as in n. 18), 11, 151-55, who attributed it to a Sienese master named 
Bartolo Vanni. The painted scale elevation of Florence Cathedral by An- 
drea Bonaiuti (n. 39) is not the only one of that genre to have survived. 
Post-flood restoration of a wall in the cloister of SS. Annunziata in Flor- 
ence after 1966 revealed two full-scale elevations of pier bases proposed 
by competing masters in 1357 for the Cathedral. 


4 Middeldorf Kosegarten (as in n. 9), 177-78; Braunfels (as in n. 18), 
224-230. 


4 Manetti (as in n. 5), 99-100, 116-17, reported that Brunelleschi made a 
scaled working drawing for the portico of the Ospedale degli Innocenti 
in Florence, but the job captain could not interpret the drawing, and 
botched the work in Brunelleschi's absence. When later building S. Lo- 
renzo and the Barbadori and Parte Guelfa Palaces, Brunelleschi employed 
drawings for his personal use, but communicated with his workers by 
direct oral commands like a common foreman. 

45 Alberti mentioned the architectural drawing frequently in his treatise. 
Prominent among his opening remarks is the statement: ‘It is the role and 
function of the drawing to give buildings and parts of buildings a suitable 
layout; an exact proportion; a proper organization; and a harmonious 
plan, such that the entire form of the construction is borne fully within 
the drawing itself” (De Re Aed., 1: 1, p. 19). Alberti referred to architec- 
tural graphics at several points in the succeeding seven books, then re- 
turned in Book x to the importance of self-sufficient drawings as the 
device whereby the architect controls the execution of his projects without 


Gothic elevations such as the Reims palimpsest designs were 
almost pure orthogonals, while the drawings of Alberti's 
own time and for a century after him were mainly per- 
spectives. Alberti's appeal for the use of orthogonal sec- 
tions and elevations was conservative, not innovative; not 
a call for a new type of drawing but for preservation of an 
old type that was being phased out. By the time orthog- 
onal drawings emerged in common use, in the mid- and 
later sixteenth century, their popularity seems to have owed 
little or nothing to Alberti’s recommendations three gen- 
erations earlier. Seen in this light, the Brunelleschi- Alberti 
interest in working drawings would appear quite separate 
from cinquecento developments, and qualify as an abortive 
revival of a Gothic tradition rather than the beginnings of 
a standard Renaissance practice.” 

The hypothesis that working drawings and the wider urge 
to produce buildings by remote control antedate the Re- 
naissance accords well with certain other precocious ex- 
amples of nonverbal communication before the spread of 
printing in the sixteenth century.“ The few nonverbal doc- 
. uments so far published from the Middle Ages are of such 
specialized character that one assumes the popularization 
of nonverbal communication had to await the Renaissance. 
On the other hand, a nondescript, almost popular-level 
document like the Sansedoni contract drawing suggests that 
the initiative to nonverbal communication was well in place 
by the thirteenth or fourteenth century. With its long text, 
the Sansedoni contract hardly qualifies as “nonverbal,” but 
without its drawing the contract would have had to have 


being personally drawn into it: “[A] prudent man should take care to 
maintain his reputation, and it is sufficient to give honest advice and 
accurate designs to those who seek your services. . . . If, afterwards, you 
decide to supervise and complete the work yourself, you will inevitably 
be held responsible for all the faults and mistakes made by others in their 
ignorance or negligence. These works must be entrusted to skilful, pru- 
dent, thorough workmen, who will see that everything necessary is carried 
out with precision, care and diligence” (De Re Aed., 1x: xii, 862-64). 
(Translations from F, Borsi, Leon Battista Alberti, Oxford, 1977, and 
H. Burns, “A Drawing by L. B. Alberti,” Architectural Design Profiles, 
21, n.d., 45-56.) E.J. Johnson, S. Andrea in Mantua: The Building His- 
tory, University Park, PA, 1975, 49, contended that Alberti’s own plans 
were buildable by remote control, which of course was Albert’s own 
working method. Nonetheless the unique design published by Burns lacks 
measurements, which suggests that Alberti either intended to send a de- 
tailed text with the drawing, or expected his “skilful, prudent, thorough 
workmen” not merely to interpret his plans but to flesh them out from 
the bare bones of the drawing into full buildings. 


Whereas Vitruvius, De Arch., 1: ii: p. 2, advised the architect to use 
plans, elevations, and perspectives, Alberti (De Re Aed., 11: i, p. 98) in- 
sisted that perspectives were for painters; architects should employ plans 
and orthogonal elevations and sections. Still, almost all quattrocento ar- 
chitectural drawings are perspectives. See W. Lotz, “Das Raumbild in der 
Architekturzeichnung der italienischen Renaissance,” Mitteilungen des 
Kunsthistorischen Instituts in Florenz, vu, 1956, 193-226, now “The Ren- 
dering of the Interior in Architectural Drawings of the Renaissance,” in 
W. Lotz, Studies in Italian Renaissance Architecture, Cambridge, MA, 
1977, 1-65. Lotz observed (p. 33, n. 4) that Alberti’s preferred orthogonal, 
with occasional perspective and shading, was the standard Gothic device, 
as in Villard de Honnecourt’s interior sections of Reims Cathedral. In an 
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been thousands of lines long, as other construction speci- 
fications occasionally were. If the building masters of Siena 
had reached a high level of codification by 1340, it can be 
supposed that similar efforts toward nonverbal commu- 
nication were taking place all over the Continent. It is sig- 
nificant that among the early products of the age of printing 
are the three self-help guides to design by Lechler, Roriczer, 
and Schmuttermayer. Such precocity implies that nonver- 
bal communication was an important part of the late me- 
dieval building industry even before the invention of 
printing. 

The appearance of the Sansedoni and other detailed ar- 
chitectural drawings in trecento Tuscany is a manifestation 
of two fundamental transformations in European science 
and the professions at the close of the Middle Ages: the 
drive to specialization, and the codification of corporate 
knowledge. Both these changes involved writing down the 
kernel of the “profession” so that it could be taught to new 
recruits and thus release those at the top from mere repe- 
titious labor. Law and theology, the professions most deeply 
committed to writing, began the process of codification in 
pre-medieval times. The arts and sciences demanded not 
only verbal but graphic codification, the practice of which 
was relatively common in antiquity and in Arab science 
but stagnated in the West until revived in the Middle Ages. 
In the forefront of nonverbal communication were the nat- 
ural sciences, producing Gothic herbals and bestiaries, fol- 
lowed by medicine and cartography. The fine and per- 
forming arts followed one by one, with dance codified into 


interview in March, 1974, Lotz, who had been unaware of the Sansedoni 
elevation, accepted it also as a forerunner of Alberti’s method. 


47 Lotz (preceding note), 31, pointed to Antonio Sangallo, Jr., as the first 
architect to use correct orthogonal projections consistently, beginning with 
his appointment as coadjutore of St. Peter’s in 1516. The orthogonal pro- 
jection received widespread imitation only two generations later, how- 
ever, in the publications of Andrea Palladio in the 1550's and 1570's. While 
Saalman, 105, regarded early 16th-century Rome as the birthplace of the 
effective use of architectural drawings as construction guides, for Lotz the 
earliest “architect by remote control” (his phrase) was Galeazzo Alessi in 
the 1560's (“Introduzione ai lavori del convegno,” Galeazzo Alessi e l'ar- 
chitettura del Cinquecento, Genoa, 1975, 10). How much, if anything, 
these developments owed to Alberti is much in doubt. The De Re Ae- 
dificatoria was republished at Rome in 1550, indicating a certain currency, 
and as Saalman, 105-06, observed, the letter sent (by Raphael?) to Pope 
Leo X in 1519 on the survey of Rome repeats the phraseology of Alberti 
on the orthogonal section. Nonetheless there is no direct Alberti connec- 
tion with the development of working drawings in 16th-century Rome. 
Ackerman, 1954, 9, points out that Alberti’s interests and those of the 
cinquecento had little convergence. 


# In architecture the pioneer in nonverbal communication is thought to 
be the “Tratto di architettura” prepared for publication by Francesco di 
Giorgio in several drafts in the last quarter of the 15th century but never 
issued. See E.S. Ferguson, “The Mind's Eye: Nonverbal Thought in Tech- 
nology,” Science, cxcvu, August 26, 1977, 82, 118-128. On the wider ques- 
tion of printing and perceptual change in the Renaissance, see E.L. Ei- 
senstein, The Printing Press as an Agent of Change: Communications and 
Cultural Transformations in Early Modern Europe, 2 vols., New York, 
1979; and W. Ivins, Prints and Visual Communication, Cambridge, MA, 
1953, 21-50. 


universally accepted notations only in the twentieth cen- 
tury.# Of the various arts, music and architecture were pe- 
culiar in going through two stages of codification. Musical 
notation first began in late antiquity in the form of the 
neumes still in use today in synagogue and Gregorian 
chants, but the note was not effectively employed until cod- 
ified in the early eleventh century by its ascribed creator, 
Guido of Arezzo. The neume was intelligible only to those 
who knew the basic melody, while the note was a fully 
symbolic language, allowing singers to interpret correctly 
even music they had never heard before. Such drawings as 
the Gothic masters used may be thought of as sheets of 
neumes rather than sheets of notes: they would have been 
explicit guides to building as their analogues were to sing- 
ing, but they presumed a cadre of workmen already versed 
in the prevailing building tradition. 

The comparison of architectural and musical notation 
helps us to understand better the objectives of Leon Battista 
Alberti, who may be imagined as the Guido of Arezzo in 
the development of the modern working drawing. It has 
been frequently observed that Alberti’s De Re Aedificatoria 
was directed at patrons rather than architects, but it is 
worth asking what group Alberti had in mind to fill the 
role of the ideal architect whose program he laid out in 
detail in the Prologue. It is evident from the disdain with 
which Alberti refers to building masters that he imagined 
them capable only of execution and not of conception in 
architecture. In the Florence known to Alberti in the 1430's 
and 1440's the three preeminent architectural designers Bru- 
nelleschi, Ghiberti, and Michelozzo were not trained as 
builders but as goldsmiths. Ghiberti and Michelozzo eased 
their entry into the field of building by joining the appro- 
priate guild, the Arte dei Maestri di Pietra e di Legname. 
Brunelleschi refused to join, and appears without the title 
of maestro in the Florence Cathedral building records. In 
a notorious incident in 1434 the Maestri di Pietra had Bru- 
nelleschi jailed for practicing building outside its jurisdic- 
tion, but the indictment was quashed.® The careers of Bru- 
nelleschi, Michelozzo, and Ghiberti continued an important 
trecento tradition connecting goldsmiths to architectural 
work, undoubtedly because both goldsmiths and architects 


4 Labanotation, developed by Rudolph Laban in 1928, is generally re- 
garded as the first comprehensive symbolic language for recording human 
movement. Despite the anachronism of its late notation, there were much 
earlier attempts in the Gothic and Early Renaissance periods to record 
dance steps in diagrams. A special type of choreography, the performance 
of the Mass, was first recorded through nonverbal communication in the 
14th century. See E Wormald, “A Medieval Processional and Its Dia- 
grams,” Kunsthistorische Forschungen Otto Pächt zu seinem 70. Geburt- 
stag, Berlin, 1972, 129-134. 


50 Goldthwaite, 258-59 and 356-57. Italian builders were termed magistri 
as early as the legal code of King Rotharis in the 7th century. Use of the 
term maestro in medieval and Renaissance Italy was essentially parallel 
to contemporary practice north of the Alps (see n. 3 above), except that 
painters and sculptors (“Maestro Giotto,” “Maestro Nicola") frequently 
used it also as a stand-alone designation without further qualification by 
specialty. Though every member of a builders’ guild was a maestro, the 
reverse was not necessarily true, and medieval Italian documents cite 
painters, friars, or private citizens as maestri when they controlled build- 


planned their costly projects with detailed working draw- 
ings.*! Alberti’s intent seems to have been to build on sev- 
eral attractive features of Gothic practice, above all the 
concepts of execution by remote control and of high tech- 
nical proficiency, to which he would bind the formal and 
social implications of architecture originally explored by 
Vitruvius. The working drawing was critical to Alberti as 
a bridge between the intellectual and mechanical sides of 
architecture. In principle it gave dominance to neither one 
side nor the other, but strengthened both. 


At the conclusion of this investigation into Gothic ar- 
chitecture by remote control, several key elements emerge 
quite differently than imagined at the start. Alberti now 
assumes the role of godfather rather than father to a con- 
cept that had its roots in thirteenth-century France. Al- 
though their architectural graphics had only approximate 
self-sufficiency, the leading Gothic masters now appear to 
have operated by remote control when they designed a 
building too small to be worth their physical supervision 
(as in the Sansedoni case) or, conversely, at complex proj- 
ects where their designs could be effectively interpreted by 
trained specialists in the several building trades. The rel- 
atively primitive working drawings used by the Gothic 
masters encouraged professional specialization but pre- 
vented a fixed split between architects and builders. That 
split would come only with the perfection of the working 
drawing after the mid-sixteenth century, although social 
and economic factors would also play a part. With the stan- 
dardization of the working drawing, building masters ef- 
fectively came under the control of “architects,” a much 
looser professional group who, even as late as the nine- 
teenth century, tended to be generalists who had wandered 
in from some other career. 

What emerges as unexpected from this investigation is 
that architecture by remote control is a mixed blessing, since 
the distance it creates between architect and builder is a 
professional risk as well as an advantage. The Gothic mas- 
ters seem to have regarded the working drawing much as 
Alberti did, as a bridge to unite the brainwork and the 
handwork (Ruskin's terms) of architecture. Through most 


ing operations. The commissions of appointment of these “outsiders” gen- 
erally spoke of the proficiency they had gained in architecture: so the 
sculptor Arnolfo was a “most famous builder ef churches” and the gold- 
smith Lando di Pietro was “proficient not only in his art but in many 
others.” But the painter Giotto had no building experience before his ap- 
pointment as gubernator of construction at Florence cathedral in 1334; in 
consequence his commission lauded only his “scientia et doctrina.” The 
Arnolfo, Giotto and Lando di Pietro commissions are discussed and re- 
produced in full in Braunfels (as in n. 18), 215-241 and 260-263; trans- 
lations provided in Frisch (as in n. 5), 74, 75, 80. 


51 Filarete, in his Trattato di architettura, ed. A.M. Finoli, L. Grassi, 
2 vols., Milan, 1972, 1, 250-51, complained of the power of goldsmiths 
in Florentine art, both those who were native-born and immigrants from 
elsewhere in Italy and from France and Germany. M. Trachtenberg, The 
Campanile of Florence Cathedral: “Giotto's Tower," New York, 1971, 44, 
points out that the impact of Northern goldsmiths on Italian architectural 
planning was already substantial a century before. 


of its history, however, the working drawing has served 
not as bridge but as barrier. By isolating themselves from 
building, architects opened themselves to the dangers of 
irrelevant formalism, technological rigidity, and the take- 
over of the whole profession by neighboring fields such as 
engineering. With each step away from the Gothic cathe- 
drals it has become less and less clear what it is that an 
architect does, until he or she now seems to be only a so- 
ciologist with graphic skills. With the next step, replacing 
the blueprint with a computer database, building by remote 
control may yield no control at all. 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 


Appendix 


Text and Translation of the Sansedoni 
Palace Contract” 


Annotations on the Drawing? 

Outside left margin: Alta questa facciata dapiano de le butighe 
del chanpo infine a tuti merli — cinquanta sei braccia. [Height of 
this facade from the level of the shops on the Campo to all the 
crenelations: 56 braccia.] 

Inside left margin, begins with pointing hand: Questo muro 
dalato de fendacho che chomincia su la volta de la chorte di missere 
Ghontieri grosso matone et testa. [Thickness of this wall alongside 
the fondaco, which begins at the vaults of the square of Messer 
Gontiero: a brick and a half wide. |* 

Vertical annotations on the left edge of the building, starting 
at the basement: Questo muro da terra affino/ a piano de la strada 
vj braccia. [Height of this wall from ground level to street grade: 
6 braccia. | 

Ground floor: Queste cinque more alte vj braccia -i quarro. 
[Height of these 5 piers: 6% braccia. | 

Mezzanine: vij braccia alto. (Height: 7 braccia.] 

First floor below and above the window imposts: iiij braccia 
alto; v braccia alto. [Height: 4 braccia; height: 5 braccia.] 

Second floor: iiij braccia i quarro alto. [Height: 4% braccia; 
height: 5% braccia.] 

Third floor: iiij braccia et mezzo alto; v braccia et mezzo alto. 
[Height: 4% braccia; height: 514 braccia.] 

On the left crenelation: viïij braccia et quarro alto. [Height: 814 
braccia.] 

Left penultimate mezzanine window: ij braccia et mezzo alta. 
[Height: 2% braccia.] 

First floor on left antepenultimate window pier—cancelled: de 
le volte/ insuso uno infino e’ merli/ [erased] grosso. [Thickness 
from the vaults above one [braccio?] up to the crenelations]. 


52 Author's transcription and translation from the manuscript original in 
the archives of the Monte dei Paschi di Siena. The orthography and punc- 
tuation hold closely to the original (e.g., ¢ has been retained as distinct 
from its modern equivalent z), except where such fidelity would be mis- 
leading or merely pedantic. Capital letters, commas, apostrophes, and 
accents have been added. Editorial additions are marked in square 
brackets. 


5 The annotations are visible in Fig. 6, with the dimensions indicated 
in boldface in the reconstruction in Fig. 13. Vertical notes and measure- 
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First floor middle window: Grosso questo muro infino merli/ 
de la facciata dinanzi i-i braccia/ de la mora de la chorte di missere 
ghontieri/ in su. [Thickness of this wall up to the crenelations of 
the facade opposite [the street]: 112 braccia from the buttress in 
the square of Messer Gontiero and up. | 

Left penultimate console—erased or abraded: Largho uno 
braccio. [Width: 1 braccio.] 

Right margin: Muro chomunale da missere Ghontieri e frateli 
e da vicienti sarà alzato/ sopra questa chè ora è infino apari de 
la facciata dinanzi chome et grosso/ [illegible] merlato. [Party 
wall belonging to Messer Gontiero and his brothers and to the 
Vincenti: to be raised higher than it is now, to be level with the 
façade opposite [the street], as in its {present?] thickness | ] 
crenelated. | 

Horizontal annotations, beginning with the left vault of the 
basement: Grosso questo archo [added later:] tanto quanto la 
volta. [Thickness of this arch equal to that of the vault.] 

Penultimate left basement pier: Queste v more/grosse ij braccia 
et mezzo/ per ogni facciata. [Width of these 5 [actually four] piers 
212 braccia a side.] 

Ground floor, left pier: Largho ij braccia et mezzo/ grosso 
chome è il muro/ [erased below:] [illegible] i braccio et mezzo. 
[Width: 212 braccia; thickness same as the wall [ ]1% braccia.] 

Ground floor, penultimate left pier: Queste iiij more del mezzo/ 
ij braccia grosse per l'uno/ verso per l'altro i braccio ef mezzo. 
[Width of these 4 central piers: 2 braccia wide on one face by 1% 
on the other.] 

Ground floor, central arch: Questa porta v braccia largha. 
[Width of this door: 5 braccia.] 

Ground floor, penultimate right arch: Queste quattro porte/ iij 
braccia iij quarro larghe. [Width of these 4 doors: 3% braccia.) 

Mezzanine, left window: ij braccia largha [illegible] dalato/ 
dentro. [Width: 2 braccia | ] of the inner side. | 

First floor, left window: Larghe iij braccia et mezzo vuoto. 
[Clear width: 3% braccia.] 

Second-floor window: iij braccia iij quarri vuoto. [Opening: 
334 braccia.] 

Third-floor window: iiij braccia vuoto. [Opening: 4 braccia] 


Contract Text 
In nomine Domini, Amen. Qui di sotto saranno scritti € patti e 
le condiçioni et modi, che sonno da missere Ghontieri di missere 
Ghoro de’ Sansedoni d'una parte; E da maestro Agustino del mae- 
stro Giovanni del popolo di santo Giovanni, maestro Agustino 
de! maestro Rosso del popolo di santo Chimento de’ Servi sante 
Marie, e maestro Cieccho del maestro Chasino del popolo di santo 
Moreggi da l'altra parte, i quali ànno fatto insieme, della muraglia 
d'uno palaco di detto missere Ghontieri posto nel popolo di santo 
Vigilio e di santo Pietro alle Schale, si chome apare nel disigniato 
in questa charta di sopra e ciaschuno chapitolo per sé de’ patti 
qui di sotto. 

Imprima ch'e detti maestri farano et muranno bene e leale- 


ments are given first, from left to right in the drawing, followed by the 
notes and measurements written horizontally, from bottom to top in the 
original. 

% A wall “un mattone e testa” wide consisted of the length and the width 
of one standard brick. Trecento bricks were half a braccio, or 29cm in 
length; a quarter of a braccio, or 14cm in width, and about 6cm thick. 
This wall on the east side of the palace addition was thus specified as 
43cm thick, which is in fact the thickness of the surviving west wall of 
the palace today. 
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mente el detto palaço nel modo ch'è disegniato di sopra in questa 
charta et chon quelli patti et Howdidon modi et preço iscritti qui di 
sotto. [1] 8 Ancho ch'e’ detti maestri muranno la facciata del detto 
palaçço dinanci a strada tutto di pietre choncie, tanto quanto èe 
longho e alto in fino al pettorale de le piane de le prime finestre. 
E sarà alta la detta facciata cinquanta e sei braccia murando el 
fondamento al piano delle bottighe dal Canpo; et sarà murato da 
dettó pettorale de le piane delle prime finestre in suso tutto di 
mattoni nuovi in verso la strada; et sarà a tantte porte et a tantte 
finestre quante sonno disegniate in questa carta di pechora qui di 
sopra; cho' merlli e sporti di fuore dal muro e chon archetti, sì 
che sieno belli, e choperti e’ dette merlli di sopra di pietre choncie; 
` e sarano grosse le dette mura del detto palaço chome divisa qui 
di sopra nel disigniato in questa charta della pechora partitamente 
e chome divisarà qui di sotto. [2] § Ancho faranno e’ detti maestri 
el muro inverso el fondacho della chorte di missere Ghontieri, 
tanto alto quanto sarà la facciata dinangi a strada del detto pa- 
laco, e tanto longho quanto èe la detta chorte di missere Ghon- 
tieri, grosso uno mattone e testa; e chominciarà el fondamento 
al piano de la ‘nposte della volta della chorte di missere Ghontieri; 
e in detto muro farano tre chamini di cimineia, a ogni palcho uno 
risedio di cimineia. E sì farano uno chamino di privado, a cias- 
chuno palcho uno sedio di privado; e metteranovi e’ chanelli di 
loro in detti chamini di privadi, e sarà detto muro merllato e 
choperti e' detti merlli di pietre chonce. [3] 8 Ancho farano e’ 
detti maestri el muro della piaccuola largho quanto èe la detta 
piaçuola, cioè dal canto de le nostre chucine infino a la chorte di 
missere Ghontieri, e sarà alto tanto quanto èe la facciata dinançi 
a strada ®erlato e choperti e’ merlli di pietre concie, e sarà el muro 
grosso uno mattone e testa; e chominciarà el fondamento al piano 
de la volta de la corte di missere Ghontieri, e sì farano in detto 
muro della piaççuola uno chamino di privado, chon tre sedi; a 
ciaschuno palcho el suo sedio; cho chanelli ne’ detti chamini di 
loro. [4] 8 Ancho alçaranno e’ detti maestri el muro che èe infra 
la chorte di missere Ghontieri e la torre tanto alto quanto èe l'af- 
facciata dinanci a strada di detto palaço della grosseca che sarà 
el muro de la piaçuola, e sarà alto al piano del fondamento de’ 
merlli della facciata dinangi a strada e non più, sença merlli. [5] 
§ Ancho alçarano e’ detti maestri el muro delle chucine della fac- 
ciata che-è in verso la strada, tanto alto quanto èe la facciata 
dinançi a strada di detto palaço, de la grosseça che sarà el muro 
della piaçuola, e sarà alto al piano del fondamento de merlli della 
detta facciata e non più, sença merli. [6] 8 Ancho algarano e’ detti 
maestri el muro ch'è chomunale da noi. a’ Vincienti, della gros- 
secca che è detto muro, e alto tanto quanto ée la facciata dinangi 
a strada. E si farà in detto muro chamini di cimineia e resedi di 
cimineie a ciaschuno palcho che bisognio sarà, e merlaranno detto 
muro e coprirano e’ merli di pietre choncie. [7] 8 Ancho farano 
e’ detti maestri uno muro grosso uno mattone di dinanci a strada 
alla facciata di detto palaço, che terrà el tereno della strada 
dell’andito che andarà a’ cellieri. E farano le volte di sopra al detto 
andito pari cho la strada, chone ismiragli per vedere lume ne’ detti 
cellieri e nel detto andito; e sarano le volte di mattoni larghi chome 
quelli delle volte che farano in detto palaço. E chavarà e votiarà 
e detti anditi pari al piano delle bottighe del Campo. E sarà el 
votio due braccia di detto andito al muro della facciata dinanci 
di detto palaço dal detto muro che terrà il terreno della strada. 
E faranno e’ detti maestri detto muro della strada che terrà el 
terreno di pietre choncie o achapeccate o di mattoni, quale alloro 
piacerà. [8] 8 Ancho farano e’ detti maestri una volta pari cholla 
strada d'uno mattone grosso overo di mattoni larghi, anpi uno 
quarro e meggo quarro, nella nostra entrata del torrione, tanto 
grande quanto tiene el torrione e di longhesca e d'anpiecca; e 
tagliarano e chavarano e votiarano tutto il muoro da ine in giuso, 


chome àne inchominciato a ttagliare infino al piano delle bottighe 
dal Canpo d'essa chasa; e lassarà uno muro tra noi e'l pigionale : 
che sta nella bottigha dal Canpo el più sottile che si potrà, che si. 
possa sostenere suficientemente ritto. E faranno li spaçci di mat- 
toni nuovi a spini nella detta volta. [9] 8 Ancho farano e’ detti 
maestri pari cho la strada una volta nella bottigha di Niccholuccio 
Jachomi, tanto quanto èe longho e largho el primo spagco 
dell'entrata della detta bottigha, uno mattone grosso overo di 
mattoni larghi, anpi uno quarro e meçço quarro. E chavarano e 
votiarano tutto terreno che sarà sotto la detta volta a pari del 
piano della bottigha dal Canpo d'essa casa. E se vavarà mattoni 
overo muro di mattoni, sarano del detto missere Ghontieri, e far- 
anno li spacci di mattoni nuovi a spini della detta volta. [10] § 
Ancho farano e’ detti maestri una volta sopra alla detta bottigha 
di Niccholuccio grossa uno mattone overo di mattoni larghi, ampi 
uno quarro e meçço quarro, alta chome sonno l'altre volte del 
detto palaço, della longheçça e della largheçça che sarà la volta 
dello spacco della detta bottigha, e farano lo spacco della detta 
volta a spini, di mattoni nuovi. [11] § Ancho farano le guiere 
sopra al’archora delle porte della facciata dinangi a strada nere, 
di pietre chalcinaiuole. [12] 8 Ancho farano e’ detti maestri cinque 
ischudi di marmo intagliati a la nostra arme e muranogli nel detto 
palaço ne la facciata dinangi a strada. [13] 8 Ancho farano e detti 
maestri uno spigholo nel detto palaçço nella facciata dinanci a 
strada là ‘ve meglio starà [14] 8 Ancho farano e’ detti maestri e’ 
choni dell'archora delle porte della facciata dinanci a strada di 
detto palaço, uno braccio longhi overo longhi chome sonno l'ar- 
chora tonde del palaçço del Chomuno, se starano meglio. Inten- 
dasi che le dette archora sarano e’ choni di meçço di tre quarri 
de longho o più se piacerà a’ detti maestri. [15] § Ancho farano 
e’ detti maestri nella facciata dinanci a strada da lato dentro uno 
sporto di fuore dal muro chon archetti là ‘ve si riposarano e’ chon- 
dotti che ricievarano l'aqua del tetto di detto palagco. E farano 
detto sporto di fuore dal muro uno megço braccio o più, e met- 
taranovi e’ docci della terra di loro, che ricevarano detta acqua 
buoni e sufficienti e bene murati. [16] 8 Ancho farano e’ detti 
maestri chondotti nelle mura da’quai e mettaranovi e’ chanelli di 
terra di loro. [17] § Ancho farano e’ detti maestri chondotti là ‘ve 
votiarà l'aqua del tetto per andare nella citerna e mettaranovi e’ 
chanelli di loro. [18] 8 Ancho farano e’ detti maestri tre leoni bene 
intagliati nella facciata dinanci a strada di detto palacco che git- 

tarano di fuore dal muro l'aqua del tetto nella strada e sarano | 
longhi di fuore dal muro uno braccio o più e sarano di marmo 
overo di pietra, pertusati chome a noi piacerà. [19] 8 Ancho dis- 
farano e’ detti maestri le tettoie e palchi della chasa là ‘ve farano 
detta muraglia di detto palaco et disfarano le mura là due debono 
murare e di che debono aver pietre e mattoni alle loro propie spese 


- e mettarano salvamente le teghole e legniame là ‘ve a noi piacerà 


in questa chasa overo nel Canpo. [20] 8 Ancho darano e’ detti 
maestri al detto missere Ghontieri tante pietre, mattoni e roc- 
chioni quanti a lui bisogniarà a murare per fare el fondamento 
d'una mora del detto palaço sença paghare denaio se bisogniarà 
da andare più sotto terra che non sonno e’ patti iscritti qui di 
sopra. [21] § Ancho ch'el detto missere Ghontieri mettarà a le 
loro propie ispese uno maestro di pietra quando si mura el detto 
palaço tale come a lui piacerà affare detta muraglia; el quale mae- 
stro paghararano e’ detti maestri per suo salaro sei soldi per dì e 
non più; el quale maestro debba lavorare cho’ la sua persona a 
murare detto palaço e provedere che suficientemente sì faccia detto 
palaço. [22] 8 Ancho chongiongiarano e’ detti maestri le mura e 
le volte cho’ sonno fatte e che sì farano chol muro de la facciata 
dinangi a strada di detto palaço e chon ogni altro muro che fa- 
cesero di nuovo. [23] § Ancho farano e detti maestri le piane e 
le cornici delle porte e di tutte finestre della facciata dinanci a 


strada di detto palaco di marmo, tante quante ne bisogniarano 
buoni e suficienti. [24] 8 Ancho farano e detti maestri uscia, fi- 
nestre e ‘mpeschiate in detto palaco tante quante a noi piacerà e 
faranno el concio di mattoni di nove archora chon guire di mat- 
toni: intendasi di concio di mattoni e di murare solamente. [25] 
§ Ancho farano e’ detti maestri tante seghe quanto bisogniara a 
fare in detto muro, che murano di detto palaco di fuore e dentro 
nel modo che meglio starano, [26] 8 Ancho che tutte le mura e 
volte ch'e detti maestri farano sarano murate di chalcina, cioè 
quatro di rena e tre di chalcina, mescolata lealemente. [27] § An- 
cho che fatto detto lavorio e’ detti maestri farano sghonbrare e 
lasarano sghonbrato a le loro propie spese tutta la via e'l chas- 
amento di chalcinaccio e di terra sì che detto chasamento e la via 
rimangha isghonbrato. [28] 8 Ancho siamo in achordo cho' detti 
maestri che se'l detto missere Ghontieri vorà che la detta muraglia 
vada più alta che ordinata èe o volese che facessero el muro più 
grosso o avesse più lavorio in detta muraglia che non dichono 
questi patti che sonno iscritti in questa carta, e’ detti maestri sieno 
tenuti affarla e debono essare paghati di quello che più farano al 
detto di due maestri buoni che sarano chiamati per noi: l'uno per 
lo detto missere Ghontieri e l’altro per li detti maestri. E some- 
gliantemente siamo in achordo el detto missere Ghontieri e i detti 
maestri di ribattare al detto missere Ghontieri di quello che fa- 
cesero meno di muraglia nel detto palaço che non divisano questi 
patti e chondiçioni che sonno iscritti in questa charta che debono 
fare. [29] § Ancho ch'e' detti maestri metterano nelle dette mura 
che farano in detto palaco tutto ferramento che piacerà al detto 
missere Ghontieri dentro e di fuore, dandollo detto missere Ghon- 
tieri a’ detti maestri e’ ferramenti che vi vorà mettere. [30] 8 An- 
cho ch’e’ detti maestri farano le more de la porte e delle finestre 
più grosse e più strette che non sonno disegniate in questa charta 
come piacerà al detto missere Ghontieri non faendo più muraglia. 
[31] 8 Ancho che faranno e detti maestri le ‘nposte de l’archora 
delle dette porte e le ‘nposte delle finestre più alte e più basse che 
non sonno disigniate in questa charta chome piacerà al detto mis- 
sere Ghontieri. [32] 8 Ancho sonno in achordo e’ detti maestri 
che a missere Ghontieri rimanghino e’ chononelli e le piane e le 
cornici vecchi che sonno nella corte di missere Ghontieri detto. 
[33] 8 Ancho siamo in achordo e’ detti maestri chol detto missere 
Ghontieri che s'el detto missere Ghontieri vorà fare le mura che 
sonno ordinate di mattone e testa grosse uno braccio, e detti 
maestri sieno tenuti di farllo per quindici soldi sei denari la canna 
di quadro sopra a quello preçço che ordinato èe che debono avere 
della muraglia di detto palaçço. [34] 8 Ancho sonno in acordo e’ 
detti maestri di mettare nelle dette mura di detto palaco tanto 
legniame quanto a missere Ghontieri piacerà, dando missere 
Ghontieri e’ legniame a’ detti maestri. 

Per questa muraglia fare sichome divisata èe in questa charta 
debono avere e’ detti maestri dal detto missere Ghontieri tutte le 
mura di pietre e di mattoni della facciata dinanci a strada là ‘ve 
murano detto palaço; salvo che non die tocchare la mora ch'è fra 
noi e a Vincenti e debono disfare detta facciata alle loro propie 
spese e portare via chalcinaccio e terrame che facesero in disfare 
detta facciata e in murare e rimarano al detto missere Ghontieri e 
chononelli e piane e chornici di dette mura. [35] 8 Ancho averano 
e' detti maestri tutto el muro ch'è inverso el fondacho tanto quanto 
èe la corte di missere Ghontieri da la volta in suso, e votiarano 
el terame che farano nel disfare e nel murare. [36] § Ancho debono 
avere el muro ch'è nella chorte di missere Ghontieri inverso la 
casa che fu de li Arcochi da la volta in suso e votiare el terame 
e chalcinaccio che farano nel disfare e nel murare. [37] § Ancho 
debono avere e’ detti maestri el muro ch'è inverso la piacuolla 
cioè dal canto delle cucine infino al muro della corte di missere 
Ghontieri tanto quanto la piaçuola èe longha dalla volta insuso 
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dalla corte di missere Ghontieri, e votiare tutto terrame e chal- 
cinaccio che farano in disfare e in murare. [38] § Ancho debono 
avere e’ detti maestri el muro della chameretta del fantte di Cian- 
polo e votiarà ogni terame. [39] § Ancho debono avere e’ detti 
maestri dal detto missere Ghontieri per fare detta muraglia di detto 
palaco, nel modo divisato qui di sopra: quatrocentodiece fiorini 
d'oro in questo modo cioè trenta fiorini d'oro ciaschuno mese 
chominciando in kalende gienaio trecentotrentanove el primo 
paghamento, e chosì sarano paghati e’ detti maestri. E debono 
avere fatta detta muraglia di detto palaco e chompita nel modo 
divisato quanto di sopra in kalende gienaio trecentoquaranta. E 
se detta muraglia e’ detti maestri non avesero chompita in dette 
kalende gienaio trecentoquaranta nel modo divisato qui di sopra, 
sono in achordo e’ detti maestri che'l sopra più di trenta fiorini 
d'oro el mese che sarano a paghare, e che si ritroverano avere in 
kalende gienaio trecentoquaranta debba rimanere al detto missere 
Ghontieri e sieno per pena de’ patti non servati al detto missere 
Ghontieri senca rendare mai denaio el detto missere Ghontieri a’ 
detti maestri e niente meno sieno tenuti e obrighati e’ detti maestri 
di fare e di compire la detta muraglia di detto palaco nel modo 
ch'è divisa in questa scritta alle loro propie spese senca avere ve- 
runo paghamento dal detto missere Ghontieri e somegliante modo 
e in quella medesima pena promette el detto missere Ghontieri a’ 
detti maestri di tenere e d'osservare quello che detto missere 
Ghontieri ane promesso a’ detti maestri sì chome ?P?"° in questa 
charta iscritta qui di sopra. 

E per questi patti tenere àne fatta una charta el detto missere 
Ghontieri © Pero di fiorini d'oro e una altra charta ànno 
fatta e’ detti maestri della detta somma di guardia e d'achomanda 
che anno ricevuto da me Bindoccio a ciò che s'e’ detti patti non 
fussero oservati per li detti maestri al detto missere Ghontieri, che 
io Bindoccio detto dia e sia tenuto di dare la ragione sopra a' detti 
maestri a missere Ghontieri e a Pepo di cinquanta fiorini d'oro 
della pena de’ patti non servati per li detti maestri. [40] 8 Ancho 
darò la ragione al detto missere Ghontieri e a Pepo della muneta 
che avesero ricevuto e’ detti maestri di più che non avesero fatto 
di muraglia in detto palaçço. E somegliantemente darò io Bin- 
doccio la ragione sopra a’ detto missere Ghontieri e a Pepo a’ detti 
maestri se none oservassero e’ patti a’ detti maestri di cinquanta 
fiorini d'oro della pena. Ancho de’ denari che avesero avere di 
rimanente della detta somma di quatrocentodiece fiorini d'oro av- 
endo e’ detti maestri oservati e’ detti patti iscritti qui di sopra e 
fatto e chonpito detta muraglia nel modo iscritto e disegniato in 
questa charta iscritta e disegniata qui di sopra et caetera, E se 
v'avesse di rimanente delle carte là ‘ve èe obrighato el detto mis- 
sere Ghontieri e Pepo © detti maestri che jo Bindoccio avarò data la 
ragione sopra a choloro che non avarano oservati e’ patti terolla 
a cholloro che non avarà e' patti oservati a piticione di colui a 
chui non sarano oservati per fare achonpire e' detti patti iscritti 
qui di sopra. 

lo Pepo di messere Goro inprometto ch'e’ sopra detti patti is- 
critti in questa iscritta da messere Gontieri d'una parte e da detti 
maestri da' l'altra parte di fare atenere e oservare al detto messere 
Gontieri nel modo iscritto di sopra in questa charta e in ciò obligo 
mee Pepo chol detto messere Gontieri di così fare e in testimone 
di ciò one iscritto di mia mano in sue questa charta. 

Io Giovanni del maestro Agustino cho’ parola del deto maestro 
Agustino prometo ch'e’ deti maestri farano oni chosa chome si 
chotiene ischito et disiniato et chosì prometo che farano a bona 
fè sença frodo. E se avenisse ch'e’ detti maestri no facesero le 
predete chose, di fare et fare a le mie propie ispese. 

A dì quatro di febraio anni meccxxxviiij Pepo di missere Ghoro 
da una parte et mastro Aghustino del mastro R osgo Gracie e mastro Cec- 
cho Chasine e mastro Aghustino Giovanni principali, et mastro 
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Giovanni Aghustini da l’altra parte furo in piena choncordia de’ 
sopradetti patti nel modo che scritto è di sopra in presencia di me 
Bindoccio di Latino de’ Rossi et in presençia del maestro Rosso 
Gracie. 


In the name of God, amen. Here below will be written the terms, 
conditions, and means which are agreed to by Messer Gontiero 
di Messer Goro de’Sansedoni of the first part; and by Master 
Agostino del Maestro Giovanni of popolo S. Giovanni; Master 
Agostino del Maestro Rosso of popolo S. Clemente dei Servi S. 
Maria, and Master Cecco del Maestro Casino of popolo S. Mor- 
eggi of the second part; who have contracted together for the 
building of a palace for the said Messer Gontiero, located in the 
popolo S. Vigilio and in S. Pietro alle Scale; as it appears in the 
drawing above in this document, and in each chapter specifically 
in the terms below: 

Firstly, that the said masters will make and construct the said 
palace well and faithfully in the manner that is drawn above in 
this document and with these terms,2n9 condition ways and price 
written below. [1] & Further, that the said masters will build the 
façade facing the street of the said palace all of dressed stone, its 
full width and height up to the stringcourse at the sills of the first 
windows. And the said facade will be fifty-six braccia high, erect- 
ing the foundation on the level of the shops on the Campo, 
and it will be built above the said stringcourse at the level of the 
sills of the first windows entirely of new bricks, facing the street; 
and it will be built with as many doors and as many windows as 
are drawn above on this parchment; with crenelations and pro- 
jections out from the wall, and with arcades, so that they will 
look handsome: and the said crenelations will be covered above 
with dressed stone. And the said walls of the said palace will be 
as thick as is specified above separately in the drawing on this 
parchment; and as it will be specified below. [2] § Further, the 
said masters will make the wall of the courtyard of Messer Gon- 
tiero, opposite the fondaco, as high as will be the facade of the 
said palace facing the street, and as long as the said courtyard of 
Messer Gontiero, with the thickness of a brick in length and a 
brick in width. And the foundation will begin at the level of the 
imposts of the vault in the courtyard of Messer Gontiero. And 
in the said wall they will make three flues for fireplaces: at each 
floor will be a setback for a fireplace. And they will make a privy 
shaft: at each floor there will be a setback for a privy, and they 
will put in these privy shafts terracotta pipes. And the said wall 
will be crenelated and the said crenelations will be covered with 
dressed stone. [3] 8 Further, the said masters will erect the wall 
of the small square; that is, from the side of our kitchens, as far 
as the courtyard of Messer Gontiero.* And it will be as high as 
the facade facing the street, crenelated and the cren- 
elations covered with dressed stone; and the wall will have the 
thickness of a brick in length and a brick in width; and the foun- 


55 Fig. 12 shows that the ‘shops on the Campo” were in the preexisting 
palace, considerably lower than the ground floor of the new palace on 
via Banchi di Sotto. 


56 The reference to “carta di pechora” is not to be taken literally: as noted 
earlier, the contract is written on paper rather than parchment. 


57 Fig. 12 shows the location of the “Fondacho” or “Fondacho Buio,” an 
ancient warehouse with several apartments overhead, which was owned 
jointly by the consortium of the Sansedoni and the neighboring Ugurgieri 
clans. The part ownership of the Sansedoni was recognized in the tax rolls 
of 1316 and again in 1370, when the façade of the warehouse was cut back 
to regularize the Campo perimeter: see S. Borghesi and L. Banchi, Nuovi 
documenti per la storia dell'arte senese, Siena, 1898, 1, Doc. 20, pp. 31- 


dation will begin at the level of the vault of the courtyard of 
Messer Gontiero. And in the said wall of the small square they 
will make a privy shaft with three setbacks; at each floor its own 
setback, with terracotta pipes in the said shaft. [4] 8 Further, the 
said masters will raise the wall which is between the courtyard 
of Messer Gontiero and the tower, as high as the street façade of 
the said palace, of the same thickness as the wall of the little 
square; and it will be as high as the level of the base of the cre- 
nelations of the street façade and no higher; without crenelations. 
[5] 8 Further, the said masters will raise the wall of the kitchens 
of the facade which is towards the street, as high as is the facade 
facing the street of the said palace; of the same thickness as the 
wall of the small square. And it will be as high as the level of the 
base of the crenelations of the said facade and no higher; without 
crenelations. [6] 8 Further, the said masters will raise the wall 
which is in common between us and the Vincenti, of the thickness 
of the said wall, and as high as the street facade. And in the said 
wall will be made flues for fireplaces, and setbacks for fireplaces 
at each floor as will be necessary, and they will place crenelations 
on the said wall, and they will cover the crenelations with dressed 
stone.” [7] § Further, the said masters will make a wall as thick 
as one brick-length before the street at the facade of the said pal- 
ace, which will retain the earth in the street from the passage 
which will go to the cellars. And they will make the vaults over 
the said passage level with the street, with grills to allow light 
into the said cellars and in the said passage: and the vaults will 
be of wide bricks, as those of the vaults which they will make in 
the said palace, and the said passages will be excavated and hol- 
lowed out, level with the shops on the Campo; and the said pas- 
sage will have a breadth of two braccia to the wall of the street 
façade of the said palace, from the said wall which will retain the 
earth of the street. And the said masters will make the said wall 
of the street which will retain the earth, of dressed stone, or of 
rubble or of bricks, as they wish. [8] 8 Further, the said masters 
will make a vault, level with the street, as thick as one brick- 
length, or of bricks of a width of a palm and a half in our entrance 
to the great tower [torrione]; as large as the great tower is long, 
and as wide; and they will cut and excavate and hollow out the 
entire wall from here to there, continuing where the excavation 
was started, as far as the level of the shops on the Campo of this 
house, and a wall will be left between us and the tenant in the 
shop on the Campo, as thin as possible but still providing steady 
support and they will make the vault sections of new bricks set 
in herringbone in the said vault. [9] § Further, the said masters 
will make, level with the street, a vault in the shop of Niccoluccio 
Jacomi, as long and as wide as the first dimensions at the entrance 
to the said shop, as thick as one brick-length, or of bricks of a 
width of a palm and a half; and they will excavate and empty all 
the earth that will be below the said vault, level with the shop 
on the Campo of this house. And if there will be bricks or a wall 


36; Balestracci and Piccinni (as in n. 23), 120, 135, 139. The “courtyard 
of Messer Gontiero” opened out to the vicolo or chiasso dei Pollaioli, and 
was apparently surrounded on three sides by Sansedoni property. A ves- 
tige of it remains today. 


38 The section in Fig. 12 shows the “small square” between the old and 
new palaces (the “piaççuola”). The opening survives today as a Baroque 
stair hall in the palace. 


59 The latrines and fireplaces built into the wall would have approximated 
the appearance of contemporary French examples illustrated in Viollet- 
le-Duc's Dictionnaire (as in n. 4), vi, 163-170 ‘the Sienese example being 
much narrower, with the use of terracotta pipes); and 11, 169-219, esp. 
fig. 18, p. 215. 


of bricks, they will belong to the said Messer Gontiero: and they 
will make the vault sections of new bricks set in herringbone in 
the said vault. [10] 8 Further, the said masters will make a vault 
above the said shop of Niccoluccio, one brick-length thick, or of 
bricks a palm-and-a-half wide, as high as are the other vaults in 
the said palace, or a length and width which will be equal to the 
vault of the area of the said shop and they will make the section 
of the said vault in herringbone, of new bricks. [11] § Further, 
they will make the archivolts over the arches of the doors in the 
facade facing the street black, of limestone. [12] 8 Further, the 
said masters will make five shields of marble, inlaid with our coat- 
of-arms and they will build them into the said palace, in the facade 
facing the street. [13] § Further, the said masters will set a bend 
[spigholo] in the facade of the said palace facing the street, wher- 
ever is the best place. [14] 8 Further, the said masters will make 
the voussoirs of the arches of the doors in the street facade of the 
said palace one braccio long, or as long as the round arches in 
the Communal Palace, if it will be better: it is agreed that in the 
said arches the keystones will be three palms in length or more 
if the said masters wish it.[15] 8 Further, the said masters will 
make in the street facade, from the inside, a projection beyond 
the wall with a corbel table, on which will be placed pipes which 
will catch the water from the roof of the said palace; and they 
will place the said projection half a braccio or more beyond the 
wall, and they will place there corresponding pipes of clay, which 
will catch the said water: good and ample and well built. [16] 8 
Further, the said masters will make gutters in the wall and put 
there corresponding clay pipes. [17] 8 Further, the said masters 
will make gutters into which will empty the water from the roof, 
to lead it into the cistern, and put there corresponding pipes. [18] 
8 Further, the said masters will make three lions well inserted in 
the street facade of the said palace, which will carry the water 
from the roof away from the wall onto the street; and they will 
be a braccio or more in projection from the wall and will be of 
marble or stone, perforated, as we shall prefer. [19] § Further, the 
said masters will demolish the overhangs and balconies of the 
houses where they will execute the said construction of the said 
palace, and they will destroy the walls where they must build; 
and to do this they must have stones and bricks at their expense, 
and they will place safely the roofing tiles and the wood, where 
we want it, in this house or else on the Campo. [20] § Further, 
the said masters will give to the said Messer Gontiero all the stones, 
bricks, and cylindrical stones that he will need in building, to 
make the foundation for a pier of the said palace, without paying 
more money if it will be necessary to dig further below ground 
beyond what is specified in terms written above. [21] § Further, 
that the said Messer Gontiero will appoint a stone-mason of his 
choosing at their expense when the said palace is built, to execute 
the said construction; the said masters will pay this mason’s salary 
of six soldi a day and not more. This mason must personally work 
on the construction of the said palace and supervise that the said 
palace is adequately built. [22] 8 Further, the said masters will 
join the walls and the vaults which have been built and which 
will be built, with the wall of the street façade of the said palace, 
and with all other walls which may be newly built. [23] 8 Further, 
the said masters will make the sills and the frames of the doors 
and of all the windows of the street facade of the said palace of 


© This bend (a common feature in a Sienese palace facade) was neces- 
sitated by the curve of via Banchi di Sotto itself. The celebrated bend in 
the façade of the Palazzo Massimi alle Colonne in Rome, designed two 
centuries later by the Siena-born Baldassare Peruzzi, may be a reminis- 
cence of these medieval bent facades. 
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marble, as much as they will need, good and ample. [24] 8 Fur- 
ther, the said masters will make doors, windows, and grills in the 
said palace, as many as we shall want, and they will make the 
corbel table of brick with nine little arches with archivolts. It is 
agreed that the bricks should be a brick frieze, constructed of 
separate elements. [25] 8 Further, the said masters will make as 
many setbacks as will be needed in the said wall which they will 
build in the said palace, outside and in, in whichever way is best. 
[26] 8 Further, all the walls and vaults which the said masters will 
build will be bound with mortar; that is, four parts of sand and 
three of lime, mixed thoroughly. [27] § Further, once the said 
work is completed, the said masters will clear away, and at their 
own expense have the whole street and palace cleared of cement 
and earth, in order that the said palace and street be cleaned. [28] 
§ Further, we are in agreement with the said masters that if the 
said Messer Gontiero wants the said construction to be higher 
than was specified, or would wish them to make the wall thicker, 
or if there happens to be more work in this construction than is 
specified in the terms which are written in this document, then 
the said masters are obliged to carry it out and they must be paid 
for the extra work they will do, according to the judgment of two 
worthy masters who will be requested by us; one by the said 
Messer Gontiero and the other by the said masters. And similarly 
we, the said Messer Gontiero and the said masters are in agree- 
ment to deduct from the sum owned by the said Messer Gontiero 
if there is less work than anticipated in the construction of the 
said palace, in proportion to what is specified in these terms and 
conditions which are written in this contract, and which must be 
done. [29] § Further, that the said masters will place in the said 
walls that they will make in the said palace, all the ironwork that 
the said Messer Gontiero may wish, both inside and out, with the 
said Messer Gontiero giving to the said masters the ironwork that 
he wishes to have placed there. [30] § Further, that the said mas- 
ters will make the spandrel zones between the doors and windows 
wider or narrower than are drawn in this document, as Messer 
Gontiero may wish, without carrying out more construction. [31] 
§ Further, that the said masters will make the imposts of the arches 
of the said doors and the imposts of the windows higher or lower 
than are drawn in this document; as Messer Gontiero may wish. 
[32] § Further, the said masters are in agreement that Messer 
Gontiero will retain possession of the columns and the 
stringcourses and the old entablatures, which are in the courtyard 
of said Messer Gontiero. [33] § Further, we are in agreement, the 
said masters with said Messer Gontiero, that if the said Messer 
Gontiero would like the walls that are specified at a thickness of 
a brick in length and a brick in width, instead one braccio thick, 
then the said masters are obliged to do it for fifteen soldi, six 
denari per square canna above their stipulated payment for the 
construction of the said palace.“ [34] § Further, the said masters 
are in agreement to insert in the said walls of the said palace as 
much woodwork as Messer Gontiero may wish; Messer Gontiero 
giving this woodwork to the said masters. 

In the execution of this construction, as it is specified in this 
document, the said masters must receive from the said Messer 
Gontiero all the walls of stones and bricks of the facade facing 
the street, where they will build the said palace; except that the 
buttress between us and the Vincenti will not be touched: and the 


* On the “mattone e testa” thickness see n. 54 above; a wall one braccio 
thick would have been as wide as two bricks placed lengthwise (58cm). 
The canna varied between four and eight braccia in different regions of 
Italy: in Siena it appears to have been the length of five braccia, or 2.92m. 
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said façade must be demolished at their own expense and they 
must carry off the rubble and earth that will come from the de- 
molition of this facade and in their construction: but the columns 
and the stringcourses and entablatures of the said walls will re- 
main in the possession of the said Messer Sentiero. [35] § Further, 
the said masters will have all the wall that is toward the fondaco, 
as wide as is the courtyard of Messer Gontiero, from the vault 
up; and they will clear out the earth that they will throw up in 
demolition and in construction. [36] § Further, they must have 
the wall that is in the courtyard ‘of Messer Gontiero opposite the 
house that was of the Arzocchi, from the vault up, and they must 
clear out the earth and rubble that they will throw up in demo- 
lition and in construction. [37] § Further, the said masters must 
have. the wall that is opposite the small square, that is alongside 
the kitchens, as far as the wall of the courtyard of Messer Gon- 
tiero, as wide as the small square, from the vault up, in the court- 
yard of Messer Gontiero, and to clear out all the earth and rubble 
that they will throw up in demolition and construction. [38] 8 
Further, the said masters must have the wall of the little room of 
the servant of Gianpaolo, and clear out all the earth. [39] 8 Fur- 
ther, the said masters must have from the said Messer Gontiero, 
in order to carry out the said construction of the said palace in 
the manner designated above, four hundred and ten gold florins, 
in this manner, that is, thirty gold florins each month, beginning 
on the first day of January, three hundred thirty-nine [= 1340, 
modern style] in the first payment: and in this wise will the said 
masters be paid. And they must have carried out the building of 
the said palace‘and completed in the manner designated above, 


by the first day of January, three hundred forty [=1341]. And if . 


the said masters have not completed the said construction on the 
said first of January three hundred forty, in the manner designated 
above, the said masters agree that the sum above the payment of 
thirty gold florins a month that will be left to pay on the first day 
of January three Hundred forty, must remain in the possession of 
Messer Gontiero, and will be as a fine for the terms not carried 
out for the said Messer Gontiero; without the said Messer Gon- 
tiero ever giving [more] money to the said masters. And no less, 
the said masters are obliged and compelled to make and to com- 
plete the said construction of the said palace, in the manner des- 
ignated in this document, at their own expense, without receiving 
payment from the said Messer Gontiero. And similarly, and with 
this same fine, the said Messer Gontiero promises the said masters 
to hold to and to observe that which the said Messer Gontiero 
has promised the said masters; as it PP" written in this document 
above. 

And to safeguard these terms, the said Messer Gontiero #4 Pere 
have drawn up an instrument for Í ] gold florins, and the said 
masters have made another instrument for the same amount, as 
protection and guarantee that they have received from me Bin- 
doccio: so that if the said terms are not observed by the said 
masters for the said Messer Gontiero, that I, the said Bindoccio 
will give and am obliged to give the above security of the said mas- 
ters, to Messer Gontiero and to Pepo, in the sum of fifty gold 
florins as the fine for the non-fulfillment by the said masters of 
the terms: [40] 8 Further, I will give that sum to the said Messer 
Gontiero and to Pepo, of any excess that the said masters will 


& Although Gontiero Sansedoni appears în the contract terms as if he were 
sole owner of the palace, shares were also held by his nine brothers and 
by a sister. Pepo Sansedoni was one of these brothers; Gianpaolo San- 
sedoni was a nephew residing in the palace. Tax returns and wills show 
that about five-score inhabitants lived in the palace in the trecento; their 
living pattern will be the subject of a later article. 


have received, if they will not have completed the construction 
of the said palace. And similarly I Bindoccio will give the above 
sum of fifty gold florins as a fine from the said Messer Gontiero 
and Pepo to the said masters if they do not fulfill their conditions 
to the said masters, and in addition any money that they may 
rightfully have as a remainder of the said sum of four hundred 
and ten gold florins; the said masters having observed the said 
terms written above and carried out and completed the said con- 
struction in the manner written and drawn in this document, writ- 
ten and drawn above e? caetera. And if there should happen to 
be a remainder of the securities by which are bound the said Mes- 
ser Gontiero and Pepo #4 the sald masters then I Bindoccio will give 
the above securities from those who have not observed the con- 
ditions; I will take from those who have not observed the terms, 
on the request of those whose [terms] were not fulfilled, to compel 
the fulfillment of the said terms written above. 

I* Pepo di Messer Goro promise to see that Messer Gontiero 
holds to and observes the above-said terms written in this doc- 
ument by Messer Gontiero of the first part and by the said masters 
of the second part, in the manner written above in this document; 
and in that I Pepo commit myself with the said Messer Gontiero 
to do this: and in testimony whereof I have written this document 
from here above in my hand. 

IS Giovanni del Maestro Agostino, with the word of the said 
Master Agostino, promise that the said masters will do everything 
as is included in writing and drawing; and thus promise that they _ 
will work in good faith, without cheating. And if it happens that 
the said masters will not do the promised work, to do it and [have 
it] done at my own expense. 

On“ the fourth day of February in the year 1339 Pepo di Messer 
Goro of the first part, and Master Agostino del Maestro’ Rosgo Grazie 
and Master Cecco Casino and Master Agostino Giovanni, prin- 
cipals, and Master Giovanni Agostino of the second part, were 
in full concordance on the above-said terms, in the manner writ- 
ten above, in the presence of me, Bindoccio di Latino de’ Rossi, 
and in the presence of Master Rosso Grazie. 
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Juries, Protests, and Counter-Exhibitions Before 1850 


William Hauptman 


Tout jury, éléctif ou non doit être attaqué. . . un jury, quel 
soit le mode adopté pour sa formation, fonctionnera mal. 
— Ingres! 


It is agreed by art-historical consensus that the justly cel- 
ebrated Salon des Refusés of 1863 represented one of the 
most decisive moments in the development of modern art.? 
Fundamentally, this landmark exhibition brought into fo- 
cus the very question of jury decisions, criteria for public 
exhibitions, and whether the State art establishment had 
the right to 2rohibit works from being shown if they were 
not fully in accord with its own changing aesthetic ideals. 
In much of the literature devoted to the Salon des Refusés, 
there are brief indications that other similar expressions of 
publicly manifested artistic discontent had occurred earlier; 
yet none of these significant precedents has been examined 


1 Ingres’ comments were made in connection with a commission organized 
on October 29, 1848 to discuss the problems of the Salon system after the 
Revolution. Delaroche, Delacroix, Duban, and Nieuwerkerke also par- 
ticipated, while David D’ Angers refused and had to be replaced by Charles 
Blanc. See J.-L. Fouché, “L'opinion d'Ingres sur le salon,” La chronique 
des arts; March 14, 1908, 98-99, and April 4, 1908, 129-130. On Ingres’ 
ideas in general on the Salon jury system, see Amaury-Duval, L'atelier 
d'Ingres, Paris, 1924, 167-174 and 205f. 

2 On the Salon ces Refusés of 1863, see the important background material 
in J. Rewald, Histoire de l'Impressionisme, Paris, 1955, 70f. On the ex- 
hibition itself, see G. Wildenstein, “Le Salon des Refusés de 1863,” Gazette 
des beaux-arts, xvi, 1965, 125-130, with a reprint of the catalogue. Im- 
portant information is also contained in Boime, 411-426, and G. La- 
cambre, “Les institutions du Second Empire et le Salon des Refusés,” in 
Haskell, 163-176. 


in depth. Although the prime importance of the Salon des 
Refusés of 1863 cannot be contested, it must also not be 
seen as a single protest against the jury, unique in its pur- 
pose, but rather as the end result of the conflict between 
the artist's assumed right of exhibition and the jury's as- 
sumed right of judging what may and may not be exhibited. 
The following essay brings to light some neglected docu- 
mentation concerning the jury system, the problem of the 
spiraling number of artists’ works refused, and, finally, how 
these artists expressed their indignation in the form of pro- 
tests and counter-exhibitions. The facts themselves provide 
insights into a largely hidden aspect of the Salon system in 
the period discussed. 

As is well known, the nineteenth-century Salon? was the 
only viable avenue for public exhibition en masse. During 
the period of the July Monarchy, more than one million 


3 Despite the prime importance of the Salons in the history of 19th-century 
art, there is relatively little literature that discusses the structure, orga- 
nization, or actual history of these exhibitions or how they were juried. 
Useful but sometimes awkwardly organized information is contained in 
Tabarant and Lethéve for certain important Salons, as in Lafenestre, 
104f. For the period of the July Monarchy, Rosenthal, 227f, is essential. 
For political and administrative information on the Salon system, see M. 
Vachon, “Etudes administratives: Le Salon,” Gazette des beaux-arts, Xan, 
1881, 104-135, and E. Duranty, “Variations dans le régime des salons,” 
La chronique des arts, July 14, 1877, 235-37. With regard to the problems 
of rejected artists and the concept of conservativism within the Salon 
system, see Ivens, 52-94. Also essential for a list of reviews and articles 
concerning the Salon exhibitions is M. Tourneux, Salons et expositions 
d'art à Paris (1801-1870), essai bibliographique, Paris, 1919. 
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visitors were recorded annually for each Salon, thus pro- 
viding the exhibiting artist an unparalleled public exposure. 
For a large majority of that public, the acceptance of a work 
of art by an established and reputable jury signified a tacit 
measure of quality. Refusal by the jury, on the other hand, 
was often equated with critical denunciation, the results of 
which might severely limit the artist's means of earning his 
livelihood.‘ In the most extreme cases, the constant elim- 
ination of works by the jury was said to be the cause of 
suicide: the often cited example of Jules Holtzappfel, who 
killed himself in 1866 after repeated refusal by the juries, 
appears to be only one of many.’ It is no exaggeration to 
say that the decisions of the jury, whose procedures were 
by and large unknown to most artists, became for the nine- 
teenth-century artist a fundamental upon which his basic 
public and private stature depended. 

To be sure, the choice of works had always been a matter 
of debate that frequently divided the critics and the public. 
Even a cursory examination of the Salon reviews under the 
July Monarchy reveals that almost all of them, by conser- 
vative and progressive critics alike, began by a discussion 
of the selection; frequently, what the jury decided not to 
exhibit was as controversial as what it had selected to show. 
In the evitable battles between artists and juries, there were 
attempts to bypass the official Salon process by appealing 
directly to public taste through counter-exhibitions. None 
of these had the magnitude nor the succès de scandale of 
1863, for reasons that will be examined later. But these sa- 
lons des refusés avant la lettre established important foci 
for discontent about the seemingly myopic point of view 
of the jury. This ultimately played a role in the dramatic 
resolution of 1863. 

Until the French Revolution, the Salons were open only 
to the members of the Académie Royale de Peinture et de 
Sculpture, and thus constituted an exclusive fraternity in 
which neither a jury nor refused work was an issue that 
arose. Artists who were not members were able to exhibit 
publicly one day a year, usually on the Festival of Corpus 
Christi, for a period of two hours, in makeshift stalls on 
the Place Dauphine; since these exhibitions were held out- 


4 One case in particular, of many such examples, concerns Jongkind, who 
sold a landscape a few days before the Salon of 1863 was to open, but 
had to reimburse the purchase price when the painting was refused by 
the jury; see Rewald, as in note 2, 70. On the importance of the Salon in 
regard to the financial situation of artists in the 19th century, see H. C. 
and A. C. White, Careers and Canvases, New York, 1965, 17f. 


5 On Holtzappfel (1826-1866), see Tabarant, 439-440. Other examples of 
suicides apparently caused by the rejections of juries, although they are 
difficult to verify as such, include César Ducornnet, a painter born with- 
- out arms. who committed suicide in 1855; see T. Véron, La légende des 
CN pote, ‘questions d'art contemporain, Paris, 1876, who also mentions 
‘ Varcollier, Vastine — both students of Delaroche — and Fontallard, al- 
though it cannot be determined which one of the three took his own life. 

A petition of artists against the abuses of the jury of 1840 — see below 
for a discussion of this — also mentions the suicide of Mile. Camille Eudes, 
who, however, does not appear in any of the standard biographical 
dictionaries. 

6 On the 18th-century Salons, see F. Benoit, L'art français sous la Revo- 
lution et l'Empire, Paris, 1892. On the importance of the exhibitions in 
the Place Dauphine, see C. Caubisens-Lasfargues, 193-214. On various 


doors, there was always the danger of cancellation because 
of bad weather.f In 1791, in the esprit d'égalité that abol- 
ished the Academy, the Louvre Salons were made available 
to all artists “francais et étrangers” by decree of the As- 
semblée Nationale, a decree in which the State also guar- 
anteed each artist's inalienable right to exhibit his works 
freely as long as they were not offensive to public stan- 
dards.” This procedure likewise obviated the need of a jury, 
but with the natural increase in number of works exhibited 
— more than twice the number of the previous Salon — a 
comité des arts was established to direct the placement of 
the works and to decide the important récompenses after- 
wards. The commission, however, had the power to elim- 
inate works it deemed unsuitable, although in the early de- 
liberations it practiced this task only rarely: the engraver 
Wille, a member of the commission of 1791, noted that all 
of the works submitted that year were exhibited except 
“deux petits tableaux faits par un sculpteur.”8 By 1795, this 
commission began to act as a de facto jury, in that it ex- 
ercised its right of censorship more explicitly. The result 
was that in a supposedly open Salon the commission re- 
fused sixty-five works by twenty-seven artists.’ 

The idea of a jury to select or refuse on the basis of its 
own tastes and system of evaluation was much debated 
during this period, since it was felt that, with the free Sa- 
lons, a large number of mediocre works were included with 
genuine masterpieces.” Thus a formal jury, now officially 
called such and not a comité des arts, was set up for the 
Salon of 1798, but even this measure brought on the crit- 
icism that any jury was prone, by its very mandate of 
choosing, to intrigue, favoritism, and arbitrary selection. 
The dilemma of having a free Salon, as decreed in 1791, 
at the same time subject to a process of artistic and aesthetic 
control by an appointed body, divided the French press. 
The authorities, seeing the issue in political terms of the 
right of free speech, actually suppressed the jury for the 
Salon of 1799, but reinstituted it in 1800 after sharp critical 
reactions to the large number of mediocre works seen in 
the Salon.” Clearly the indecisive actions of the Govern- 
ment helped to create a climate of uncertainty and mistrust, 


independent exhibitions in the 18th and 19th centuries, Duseigneur, 53f, 
is essential although not complete. 

? The important background of the decree and its importance to the ideals 
of artistic freedom during the French Revolytion are discussed in Caub- 
isens-Lasfargue, 197; see too the important documents in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Cabinet des Estampes, Collection Deloynes, i111, 868f, It is 
important to note the precise wording of the decree in regard to exhibi- 
tions: “L'égalité des droits . `. . a permis à tout citoyen d'exposer sa pensée; 
cette égalité légale doit permettre à tout artiste d'exposer son ouvrage; 
son tableau, c'est sa pensée; son exposition publique, c'est la permission 
d'imprimer. Le salon du Louvre est la presse pour les tableaux, pourvu 
qu'on respecte les moeurs et l'ordre du public.” 

8 J. G. Wille, Memoires et journal, Paris, :1857, 11, 312. 

9 The figures are taken from the Salon dossiers housed in the Archives 
du Louvre; the dossiers are marked under the code X and classified by 
the year of the Salon. My sincere thanks to Mme. Cantarel-Besson of the 
Archives who greatly facilitated my research there. 


1 See Caubisens-Lasfargues, 202. i 
u Jbid., 203. 


reinforced by the growing number of refusés in the suc- 
ceeding Salons. Seeds of discontent were thus already sown 
between the artist and the State. 
The first tangible signs of dissension and conflict between 
these two forces came with the Salon of 1806.4 Only twelve 
days after the opening on September 15, a petition was filed 
with the Minister of Police requesting permission to have 
a special room set aside to exhibit those works which were 
refused by the jury. The police and the Conseiller d'État, 
citing the past independent exhibitions on the Place Dau- 
phine, allowed the counter-exhibition to coexist with the 
Salon, and the farmer closed fifteen days later.” There is, 
unfortunately, very little information on the contents of 
this exhibition. But in the annals of nineteenth-century ex- 
hibitions it represents the first salon des refusés officially 
sanctioned by the State, and thus constitutes an important 
prototype for later counter-exhibitions. 
The policies governing the Salons during this period con- 
tinued when in 1816 the Comte de Forbin replaced Vivant 
Denon as director of the Musées Royaux. In 1817, the jury 
| was composed of eleven members, of whom five were 
painters, two were architects, and the rest were amis des 
arts and highly placed amateurs. All members of the jury 
had an equal voice in the process of evaluation and ab- 
solute power to establish the criteria for works admitted, 
with no recourse for appeal by the artists rejected. The very 
procedure for announcing the refusal of works of art seemed 
immediately to prohibit any such action, since notification 
of refusal was often sent after the Salon livret was already 

‘published. In 1817 no fewer than 229 works were refused 
out of 1293 submitted, about four times the number of 
1795.# 

The procès-verbaux of jury deliberations do not record 
the reasons why certain works were deemed acceptable 
while others were not. When artists deposited works still 
in the form of an esquisse, as was sometimes the case, these 
were automatically refused as a matter of course, despite 
promises by the painter to have the work finished by the 
opening day of the exhibition. Works that appeared even 
vaguely contrary to public taste were similarly prohibited, 
in accord with the decrees of 1791. But certain political 


2 The history of this Salon is examined by P, Lelièvre, “Le Salon de 1806,” 
Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire de l'Art Francais, 1953, 69-75. 


3 The document is in the Arch. Nat. AF4, 1498’ and reproduced in 
E-V.-A. Aulard, Paris sous le premier Empire, 1912-1923, 11, 703-04, and 
L. Pouillard, “Remarques sur les salons de l'Empire,” Bulletin de la Société 
de l'Histoire de l'Art Francais, 1954, 227. The police response is dated 
September 27, 1806. 


X The career of the Comte de Forbin in relation to the Salons is important 
in this regard and is studied by P. Angrand, Le Comte de Forbin et la 
Louvre en 1819, Lausanne/Paris, 1972. 

5 The composition of the jury was the following: Le comte de Radel (di- 
recteur de la Maison du Roi), Le comte de Forbin, Le comte Lenones (se- 
crétaire générale des musées royaux), M. Boutard (chef de la division des 
Beaux-Arts au Ministre de la Maison du Roi), the painters Gérard, Gi- 
rodet, Guérin, Gros, Castellan, and the architects Fontaine and Lemot. 
16 Arch. Louvre, Doss. x, 1817. ; 


Y The juries were themselves very politically oriented; see A. Jal, Es- 
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motives played a large role in the jury selections during the 
Restoration,” since juries, as representatives of govern- 
mental tastes and policies, were particularly sensitive to 
offending or unflattering themes. In 1819 Géricault's Ra- 
deau de la Méduse was hung in the Salon only after the 
title was changed to the more benign Une scéne de nauf- 
rage, so as not to embarrass the Government in the affair. 
But in the same Salon, Nicolas Ponce-Camus, a student of 
David who was decorated in the Salons of 1802 and 1812, 
was not permitted to exhibit his Alexandre le Grand visi- 
tant Apelle because the jury saw in its imagery references 
to Bonapartist ideals.” The most extraordinary example of 
political censorship of the period in this regard occurred in 
1822 when all Horace Vernet’s submitted paintings — with 


‘the exception of his Joseph Vernet attaché à un mat — were 


rejected for political reasons that were never made clear, 
including a genre representation of his own atelier which 
had no ostensible political overtones.” Vernet, in a move 
that was remarkably audacious for the times, reacted by 
opening his own counter-exhibition in his atelier, where he 
exhibited no fewer than forty-five paintings.” We are told 
that large crowds were seen there admiring the rejected 
works.” Vernet’s exhibition was one of the first private ret- 
rospectives of the nineteenth century, and may be seen as 
an important prototype for those of Courbet and Manet 
later. 

The notion of organizing a protest exhibition against the 
Salon became more common in the early 1820's as a result 
of the continued severity of the jury, even to the point of 
appearing as a theme in popular theater. In 1824, Anne’s 
play La Rue du Carrousel included an artist, aptly named 
Rapin, whose two entries for the Salon, La bataille des 
Cannes and Germanicus, were rejected by the hostile jury.” 
Incensed by this injustice, which he felt was politically mo- 
tivated, Rapin took his rejected works and those of his 
friends to a rented boutique near the Louvre to form a 
makeshift salon des refusés. Later he confided to a friend 
that this year he had only hired a small shop for the ex- 
hibition, but if he were to be rejected in the next Salon he 
would rent the Champs-de-Mars, and hang the pictures on 
the trees if necessary.* 


quisses, croquis ou tout ce qu'on voudra sur le salon de 1827, Paris, 1828, 
iv: “Le salon est aussi politique que les élections.” See too G. and J. La- 
cambre, “La politique d'acquisitions sous la Restauration,” Bulletin de la 
Société de l'Histoire de l'Art Francais, 1972, 330-344. 

18 This was already pointed out in Lettres à David, sur le salon de 1819, 
par quelques élèves de son école, Paris, 1819, letter vii, 53. 

P Ibid., 66-67, and G. and J. Lacambre (as in note 17), 334. 

® Horace Vernet, 1789-1863, Paris, 1980, 24 and 62f. 

2 V.-L. Jouy and Jay, Salon d'Horace Vernet, analyse historique et pit- 
toresque des 45 tableaux exposés chez lui, Paris, 1822. 

2 C. Blanc, Histoire des peintres de toutes les écoles: Ecole francaise, 
Paris, 1865, 11, 8, in the section devoted to Vernet: “Tout Paris courut 
les voir.” Blanc also provides a list of the works exhibited. 

B T. Anne, La rue du Carrousel, ou le musée en boutique, Paris, 1824. 
The play opened at the Théâtre du Vaudeville on October 5 of that year. 
% Ibid., B. 
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Rapin's remarks proved to be prophetic, for the next Sa- 
lon — that of 1827, the only one under Charles X — created 
an enormous outcry over the number of works rejected. 
The jury for the Salon, now composed of seventeen mem- 
bers of whom only four were painters and two were sculp- 
tors,” eliminated an unprecedented 1635 works out of the 
3469 submitted. This figure represents almost eight times 
the number of objects rejected a decade before, though there 
were only about 2.5 times as many works submitted. In 
comparison with 1795, the refusés of 1827 were 225 times 
greater.” 

The alarming number of rejections was already known 
before the Salon officially opened on November 4, but the 
exact figure was exaggerated in the ateliers.” Some critics 
openly wrote of the jury's excessive severity, but many 
attempted to minimize the fact and essentially supported 
the State system. Delécluze, who often sided with the 
administration, pointed out the need for some form of jury 
to decide the participants, but also remarked that the ten- 
sions created by the severity this year served neither the 
artists, the State, nor the public. To ease that tension, he 
suggested “une exhibition particulière”? of the rejected 
works so that the public could judge for themselves. One 
week after the opening of the Salon, it was announced that 
such an exhibition would take place in the Galerie Lebrun, 
No. 4 Rue Gros-Chenet.* 

The Lebrun venture was formally opened to the public 
on December 8 — while the Salon was attracting crowds 
— as an ‘exposition supplémentaire" containing “une par- 
tie des productions non admises au Musée du Louvre”;* it 
was not directly advertised as a salon des refusés, although 
the public clearly understood Lebrun's intention. In fact, 
most of the 174 works exhibited were by the refusés of the 
Salon, but these artists did not always include those works 
that were actually rejected that year. Some included works 


25 The jury consisted of the following members, as shown in Arch. Lou- 
vre, Doss. x, 1827: Vicomte de la Rochefoucauld (chargé du departement 
des Beaux-Arts à la Maison du Roi), Le comte de Forbin (directeur des 
musées royaux), Le duc de Luynes (directeur honoraire des musées roy- 
aux), De Cailleux (secrétaire général), Gérard, Bosio, Fontaine, Desnoy- 
ers, Gros, Ingres, Cortot, Percier (architecte), Le comte Lenones (amateur), 
Boutard (amateur), Le comte Turpin de Crissé (amateur et inspecteur gén- 
éral des Beaux-Arts), Lenormant, and Castellan (who never participated 
in the sessions). 


26 Arch. Louvre, Doss. x, 1827. In statistical terms the figures represent 
a rejection of ten percent for the Salon of 1795 and of forty-seven percent 
for 1827. 


27 E. Delécluze, “Beaux-Arts,” Moniteur universel, November 13, 1827, 
1559, reported that rumors had established the rejected works as num- 
bering 4735, almost one thousand more than the number of works 
submitted. 


28 See, for example, Le courrier francais, November 6, 1827. 


2 Delécluze, 559: “Les membres du jury ne sont pas infaillibles: ils peuvent 
commettre des erreurs, mème à leur insu, accorder quelques préférences 
légères . . . la possibilité d'une exhibition particulière suffirait pour les 
retenir dans des justes limites. . . .” The use of the word exhibition rather 
than exposition is important. The latter signifies a free and official show- 
ing of art and thus applies especially to the Salon; the former implies a 


executed earlier, while others hung pictures that were never 
submitted to a jury. Fourteen artists had works exhibited 
in the Louvre and in the Galerie Lebrun simultaneously. 

In spite of the novelty of Lebrun’s exhibition, the crowds 
were few and critical commentary was harsh on the whole. 
Delécluze called the exhibition completely void of artistic 
merit and pointed out that this constituted a just proof that 
the jury had acted diligently. The Journal des artistes, 
which had promoted the show through constant advertis- 
ing and appeals to the public, and advocated Salons with- 
out juries, also remarked on the mediocrity of the works 
displayed; of the 174 pictures on view, it could only men- 
tion three that might easily have hung in the Salon that 
year.” 

Under the July Monarchy, the organization of the jury 
was radically modified so that it was composed of the fourth 
class of the Institute — i.e., painters, sculptors, engravers, 
architects, and composers; administrators and amateurs, 
traditionally appointed by the Maison du Roi, were now 
not directly involved in jury decisions. Under this new lead- 
ership, and in the liberal spirit after the Revolution of 1830, 
the Salon of 1831 witnessed a drastic reduction in the num- 
ber of refusés. Although there were almost 400 more works 
submitted than in 1827, a total of only 604 items were re- 
jected, a remarkable reduction of 1031. The statistics for 
the number of artists rejected are even more dramatic: 
whereas in 1827 a total of 294 artists had works rejected, 
in 1831 only thirty were barred from exhibiting.” 

But in the next Salon, of 1833 — the Salon of 1832 had 
to be cancelled because of the cholera epidemic in Paris — 
the situation reverted to the severity of six years earlier. A 
record number of 4620 works were submitted to the jury, 
out of which 1740 were rejected for the exhibition. Before 
the opening of the Salon, 338 works were reinstated under 
circumstances that are not clarified in the documents.* This 


showing of works of art with a special interest or for private speculation. 
On the distinction, see C. Lenormant, Les artistes contemporains, Paris, 
1833, 1, 187. 


30 A notice appeared in the Journal des artistes, 1, 20, November 11, 1827, 
71-72; see also Duseigneur, 543; Lethéve, 133; and J. Whiteley, “Exhibi- 
tions of Contemporary Painting in London and Paris, 1760-1860,” in Has- 
kell, 75. The founder of the Galerie was Jean-Baptiste Lebrun (1748-1813), 
himself a painter, related to Charles Lebrun; he was the husband of Mme. 
Vigée-Lebrun. On the Lebrun exhibitions, see Caubisens-Lasfargues, 193f. 


31 Exposition de tableaux modernes à la Galerie Lebrun, Paris, 1827. 


32 E. Delécluze, “Beaux-Arts: Salon,” Moniteur universel, January 16, 1828, 
63, 


33 Journal des artistes, 1, 24, December 9, 1827, 788. The three works 
singled out here were: No. 40, Devouge, La défense de Missolonghi; No. 
60, Fontanelle d'Espinasse, Scène du déluge; and No. 119, Pajou (fils), 
Trait d'amour filial d'Alexandre le Grand; in the next issue of the Journal, 
25, December 16, 1827, the work by Fontanelle is described in detail. The 
fourth work praised by the Journal, in the issue of December 30, 1840, was 
a painting by Hugues Fourau, Le mariage de Tobie et Sara, which entered 
the Lebrun exhibition later than the other refused works. 


34 Arch. Louvre, Doss. x, 1831. 


35 Ibid., 1833. Presumably there was a second review of the rejected works 
by the jury. 


figure of the rejected works for that year contrasts sharply 
in percentage with the Salon of 1831, in which only two 
percent of the works submitted were actually rejected, while 
in 1833 the figure jumped to about forty-one percent. The 
number of artists rejected represents more than a tenfold 
increase over the previous Salon. Ironically, much of the 
blame for this situation was placed on the individual mem- 
bers of the jury, despite the reorganized form in which am- 
ateurs were excluded. It did not go unnoticed that the pres- 
ident of the jury in 1833 was Henri-Montan Bertin, a 
composer and musician of little note,* whose adherence to 
conservative ideals in music and painting was widely 
known.” Perhaps as a result of the huge amount of criticism 
of the jury's choices, composers were eliminated from Sa- 
lon judgments on October 13, 1833. 

It is no wonder, then, that under Louis-Philippe virtually 
the entire artistic community outside of the Academy itself 
regarded the juries as moribund and capricious, and gov- 
ernmental attitudes toward the Salon system as confusing 
and sometimes haphazard. During this period, no single 
group of artists from the various artistic camps was im- 
mune from the jury's prerogative of refusal: the Romantics 
were most often rejected from the Salons, but so were some 
pupils of Ingres.” In some instances, the reasons for exclu- 
sion defied explanation or seemed to have no apparent ar- 
tistic motive. Jean Gigoux, for example, who was deco- 
rated in the Salon of 1835, had his painting of Antoine et 
Cléopâtre rejected in the Salon of 1837, only to have the 
same painting accepted in 1838, although there was no 
change in the composition of the jury.“ Similarly, Louis 
Boulanger won a medal in the première classe in 1836 for 
his painting Le triomphe de Pétrarque, but his La mort de 
Messaline, which represented a decisive return to classicism 
very much in vogue at the time, was refused in the same 
Salon.‘ 


* “Rapport sur l'exposition de 1833,” in Arch. Louvre, Doss. x, 1833. For 
a biographical account of Berton, see S. Sadie, ed., The New Grove Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians, London, 1980, 11, 642-44. 


This is especially noted by Hector Berlioz in his Memoires, Paris, 1926, 
1, 111, and Correspondance générale, Paris, 1972, 1, 253 and 349. Berlioz 
also noted that painters acted as judges for Institute prizes; he wrote in 
a letter of August 2, 1829, 1, 265, that Pradier and Ingres had defended 
him in the Prix de Rome contest that year. He did not win — no prize in 
music was awarded in 1829 — but in 1830, when he won the Prix for his 
cantata (now lost), La Mort de Sardanaple, it was Pradier who first con- 
veyed the news; see Memoires, 1, 160. 


8 “Règlements pour l'exposition publique au Louvre, 13 Octobre, 1833,” 
règlement 2, Arch. Louvre, Doss. x, 1833. 

3° Whiteley, in Haskell, 77. 

#0 Rosenthal, 231; E Mercey, “Salon de 1838,” Revue des deux-mondes, 
4th ser., xiv, 1838, 386-87. 


“ A. Marie, Le peintre-poète Louis Boulanger, Paris, 1925, 64; M. Geiger, 
Louis Boulanger, peintre-graveur de l'époque romantique, 1806-1867, 
Dijon, 1970, 13. 

# Whiteley, in Haskell, 77. 


4 L'artiste, x1, 1836, 36, under “Variétés.” The jury minutes for that year, 
Arch, Louvre, KK, indicate that Vernet did in fact attend one session 
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As a result of these sometimes incoherent decisions, art- 
ists from all camps, including such prominent academicians 
as Abel de Pujol, Delaroche, and Ingres, voiced their dis- 
approval of the established system.” In a remarkable ges- 
ture, both Vernet and Delaroche resigned from the jury of 
1836 in protest against the blatant favoritism of their col- 
leagues. On March 5, 1837, incensed over the rejection of 
works by Delacroix and Barye, Antoine Etex lithographed 
and distributed a petition demanding immediate reforms,“ 
as did David D'Angers the following year.“ Virtually all 
of the major critics recognized the abuses of all the juries 
and likewise pressed for Government action. 

One of the immediate consequences of this growing re- 
sentment against the official Salon was the attempt to find 
alternate arrangements for exhibitions. Private galleries be- 
gan in increasing number to exhibit first-rate works by 
leading artists, including some like Ingres and Delaroche 
who, after 1834 and 1836 respectively, refused to partici- 
pate in the Salons. The Galerie Colbert held four exhibi- 
tions between 1829 and 1830 where Ingres, Delacroix, 
Scheffer, Boulanger and others exhibited new works.* The 
various exhibitions for charitable causes organized by the 
Galerie Lebrun in 1826 and 1829, and the Galerie Colbert 
later,” boasted important pictures by the most renowned 
masters of the period. In 1837 the Galerie Susse, which had 
earned the reputation of being a branch of the annual Sa- 
lons, added three new exhibition rooms to its gallery on 
the Place de la Bourse to accommodate the growing number 
of contemporary works exhibited, sold, or rented. 

However, to hold an exhibition of rejected works on a 
scale comparable to the Lebrun show of 1827 was more 
difficult. Perhaps as a result of the negative responses to 
the Lebrun effort, no attempts were made in the 1830's to 
exhibit the refusés as a cogent entity. In 1835 the Galerie 
Colbert made its halls available to the rejected artists of 


of the jury proceedings, on February 11; he signed the page of decisions. 
Delaroche, however, never attended the sessions. 


“ The letter is reproduced in full in A. Etex, Les souvenirs d'un artiste, 
Paris, n.d., 220-22. Etex was also to publish an influential brochure, A 
propos de l'exposition des beaux-arts de 1863, Paris, 1863; see Boime, 413. 


3 The petition was announced in the Journal des artistes on March 25, 
1838,187. David was again to protest the jury choice for the Salon of 1847: 
Lartiste, May, 1847, 93. It might be noted in this context that a check of 
the jury proceedings for the 1830's and 1840's reveals that David consis- 
tently refused to participate in the deliberations. 


*© Duseigneur, 543. Among the works exhibited in the Galerie Colbert 
were Ingres’ Oedipe, Scheffer's La mort de Géricault, E, Devéria’s La nais- 
sance d'Henri IV, and Delacroix's Marino Faliero. 


# These include in 1826, in the Galerie Lebrun, an exhibition for the Greek 
struggle for independence, which had seven works by David, six by Schef- 
fer, and various works by Delaroche, Delacroix, Cogniet, and Bonington. 
In 1829 Lebrun organized an exhibition to aid the poor, which exhibited 
works by David, Ingres, Géricault, Heim, and others. 


# “Les Salons de MM. Susse frères,” L'artiste, xi, 1837, 53-55. Susse 
boasted that he often included the best examples of Decamps, Johannot, 
Roqueplan, Cabat, Scheffer, and Dupré, and that there was always a good 
stock of English paintings. 
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that year, but only Chenavard took the opportunity or had 
the courage to send a work.” Still, on the model of Vernet's 
private atelier exhibition, some artists during the 1830's 
continued to show rejected works in their studios. The most 
notable example is Théodore Rousseau, who in 1836 pre- 
sented his painting La descente des vaches vers Gex in Ary 
Scheffer’s atelier.® The critic Gustave Planche admired the 
work highly and advised the public to see it for themselves.® 

With the Salon of 1840 another crisis was reached in the 
matter of jury evaluations. Even one month before the 
opening of the Salon, critics were already voicing their lack 
of confidence in the jury, noting that gross errors were al- 
most certainly to be expected in the choice of works ad- 
mitted and rejected.® The jury met in the Louvre for the 
first deliberation on February 14; in the sessions that fol- 
lowed it evaluated, in haphazardly organized groups of 
genre and media, a total of 3996 works,® a small increase 
of almost three hundred works from the year before. The 
total number of works rejected, however, was staggering 
— 2147 items rejected as opposed to 1231 in 1839, or, in 
terms of percentages, more than half rejected in 1840 as 
opposed to about a third the year before. Among the re- 
jected works in 1840 were four portraits by Gigoux, Chas- 
sériau’s Diane surprise, Cabat's Vue de Venise, and all of 
the works submitted by Rousseau; Delacroix’s Trajan was 
also rejected initially, but later admitted on a second view. 
In his report on the Salon, the secretary general of the mu- 
seums, Alexandre de Cailleux, justified the high number of 
refusés by noting that among them were an unusually high 
number of amateurs who thought themselves to be artistes 


# “Exposition de la Galerie Colbert,” L'artiste, rx, 1835, 138-141. The critic 
remarked that “les refusés n'ont pas même osé exposer dans cette galerie 
qui leur était ouverte,” citing on p. 140 the drawing of Chenavard entitled 
Le jugement de Louis XVI; see also Rosenthal, 229. On the work itself, 
see V. Schoelcher, “Salon de 1835,” Revue de Paris, xvir, 1835, 193-94, 
who describes the work briefly, noting its grand scale and the fact that 
the composition contains almost two hundred figures. There is no further 
information in J. Sloane, Paul-Marc-Joseph Chenavard, Artist of 1848, 
Chapel Hill, N.C., 1962. 

50 A. Sensier, Souvenirs sur Théodore Rousseau, Paris, 1872, 84. Boime, 
424, n. 4, says the painting Rousseau had exhibited was Une vue prise à 
Freleuse; but this is a confusion with the painting of that title exhibited 
by Philippe Rousseau in the Salon of 1836, No. 1634 of the livret. On T. 
Rousseau's painting, now in the Musée Mesdag, La Haye, see M.-T. des 
„Forges, “La descente des vaches de Théodore Rousseau,” La Revue du 
Louvre, x11, 2, 1962, 85-90, and idem, Théodore Rousseau, Paris, 1967, 
unpag. Rousseau's Vue du Château de Broglie, commissioned by the Duc 
de Broglie for Guizot, was similarly refused by the jury that year; it is 
not clear whether Rousseau also exhibited it privately. 

51 Études sur l'écôle francaise, Paris, 1855, 11, 37. 


& H (uard), “Salon de 1840,” Journal des artistes, xrv, 5, February 2, 1840, 
65f. Huard noted that the jury system represented nothing more than a 
lottery prone to chance and error. 

5 “Enregistrement des ouvrages. Salon de 1840,” Arch. Louvre, KK?7, and 
“Rapport sur l'exposition de 1840,” in Doss, x, 1840. The report is un- 
signed but shows the handwriting of Alexandre-Achille de Cailleux, who 
was then the secretary-general of the museums. The procès-verbaux show 
that the jury evaluated the works in no order other than that of their dates 


peintres and who wished to profit from exhibiting in the 
Louvre; the harsh decisions of the jury in this case were to 
be seen as no less than justifiable acts of artistic concern 
wholly in accord with the accepted standards of the State.“ 

The large proportion of the works rejected surprised and 
alarmed almost all of the critics from the outset. However, 
none was more vehement or supportive of the artist's right 
to exhibit in the Salon than Etienne Huard, who wrote reg- 
ularly for the liberal Journal des artistes. In his first report 
on the Salon, on March 8, he indicated that the Journal 
would actively support an appeal to the public and the 
proper authorities against this unjustifiable act of censor- 
ship. Furthermore, he and the editors of the Journal would 
also support a counter-exhibition of the refusés in the Gal- 
eries Artistiques in the Bazar Bonne-Nouvelle;* he even 
personally guaranteed that the exhibition halls were of the 
highest quality and that the lighting was superior to that 
of the Louvre. In the next issue, it was reported that artists 
had already begun to send in rejected pictures, but that 
even greater participation was necessary; the editor urged 
all rejected artists to band together as a viable political 
force.” The appeal was repeated once more on March 22, 
with the addition that “plusieurs artistes” had responded 
and that many of the works appeared to be of higher artistic 
quality than the works in the Salon.* 

The fate of this exhibition is not known for certain. De 
Cailleux noted in his report that plans had been made for 
an exhibition in the Bazar Bonne-Nouvelle, but that it never 
materialized.” The Journal des artistes reported on June 7 
that in fact very few artists had actually sent their works, 


of submission and registration. 


% (De Cailleux), “Rapport . . . 1840” (as in note 53): “Tout le monde est 
artiste, chacun cherche à faire de l'argent de ses oeuvres." 


55 See, for examples, C. Blanc, in La revue du progrès politique, social et 
littéraire, nı, 1840, 217f; T. Gautier, in La presse, March 11, 1840; P. 
Haussard, in Le temps, April 19, 1840 (which includes a humorous review 
of the jury activities); J. Janin in L'artiste, 2nd ser., v, 1840, 181 (which 
included an incomplete list of the rejected works); A. Royer in Le siècle, 
March 6, 1840; G. Planche in Revue des deux-mondes, xxu1, 1840. In this 
regard the Magasin pittoresque, which did not normally review the Sa- 
lons, published an oblique reference to the problems in April, 1840, by 
reprinting a review of L'Abbé Languier's 1771 publication, Manière de 
bien juger des ouvrages de peinture. 

5 “Salon de 1840,” Journal des artistes, xrv, 10, March 8, 1840, 149. The 
appeal for a counter-exhibition is noted on p. 145, n. 1, and again on p. 
150. The Journal published the following notice on p. 159: “L'adminis- 
tration du Journal des artistes engage fortement MM les artistes (refusés) 
à exposer leur ouvrages dans les Galeries Artistiques, Boulevard de Bonne- 
Nouvelle.” The notice added later that the journal would review period- 
ically those works exhibited. On the Bazar de Bonne-Nouvelle and its role 
in private exhibitions in the 1840's, see Tabarant, 45f. 

57 “Avis aux artistes refusés,” Journal des articles, x1v, 11, March 15, 1840. 
173. 


æ Ibid., 12, March 22, 1840, 191. Here the Journal noted the high quality 
of a portrait by Emile Mascré, who does not appear in any of the tra- 
ditional biographical dictionaries. 


59 (De Cailleux) “Rapport” (as in note 53), 1840. 


and we learn in the next issue that fewer than thirty works 
by the refusés were on display among the Old Masters.” 
The earlier reports were clearly intended as a journalistic 
ploy to give the refusés an aura of confidence so that they 
would send their works. No information is available on 
why the participation was so low. It may be assumed that 
the fear of reprisals in the form of diminished commissions 
and sales or the public shame of having been rejected were 
significant factors. 

However, as before, there were private exhibitions in the 
artists’ ateliers. Pierre-Louis Delaval, for example, a stu- 
dent of Girodet who helped decorate the Château de Com- 
piègne, tt exhibited two large paintings that had been com- 
missioned by the Minister of the Interior and the esquisses 
for them which had already been approved by the admin- 
istration.# Similarly, Pierre-Joseph Redouté, then eighty- 
one years old,® opened his respected private atelier to ex- 
hibit the rejected works of four of his pupils, three of whom 
had been decorated in previous salons.* There appears to 
have been no critical or public response as to the merits of 
these works, although in each case the respectability of the 
artists involved was noted. 

If the rejected artists of 1840 did not band together to 
exhibit publicly as an ensemble, they nevertheless let their 
resentment be known, and even had their representatives 
act in the Academy. Soon after the opening of the Salon, 
the respected sculptor and academician Pradier read a pro- 
posal for jury reform in the Academy. Noting the appar- 
ent injustice of the jury of 1840, he suggested the formation 
of a committee to investigate a more equitable method for 
selecting the Salon entrants. He advocated as well the or- 
ganization of works into specific categories by genre and 
medium while the jury was deliberating, so that the mem- 
bers might more easily judge the entirety of the works sub- 
mitted in each category, a proposal that was to be adopted 
for the next Salon.® Pradier also called for the artists them- 
selves to act as a kind of jury in limiting their submissions 
in each category; the artist, forced himself to select his best 
work in any category, would lighten the load of the jury 


© “Galeries artistiques du Boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle,” Journal des artistes, 
xiv, 23, June 7, 1840, 357, and 24, June 14, 1840, 378. Among the works 
singled out were those by Chalamet, Perrot, Deneux, and Girard. The 
Old Masters in the exhibition included works of Perugino, Claude, Gior- 
dano, Boucher, Watteau, and several attributed to students of Rembrandt. 
61 On Delaval, see BénSzit, m1, 148. 

. @ Journal des artistes, xrv, 12, March 22, 1840, 191, and Journal des dé- 
bats, March 22, 1840. The two works in question were Une jeune aveugle 


recouvrant la vue anc Une jeune fille recevant des mains de Sainte- 
Geneviève l'habit de son ordre. 

6 Redouté was a flower painter of great reputation; in 1805 he was 
named as the official peintre de fleurs by the Empress Josephine. 


4 Journal des artistes, xiv, 15, April 15, 1840, 239. Redouté died two 
months later. 


€ “Proposition lue à l'Académie par M. P., statuaire” (probably Pradier), 
a copy of which is in the Arch. Louvre, Doss. x, 1840. 


& Arch. Louvre, KK, shows the manner in which the works were ar- 
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and help to eliminate its errors. Pradier likewise proposed 
that Academy members be hors de concours so that the 
jury could concentrate more explicitly on the works of 
younger artists. Eventually all of these reforms would be 
enacted. 

The only act of solidarity among the rejected artists was 
a letter of protest filed on March 18, 1840 with the Chambre 
des Pairs. The letter, signed on behalf of the artists involved 
by David D’Angers, Maindron, Diaz, Delaroche, Corot, 
Ary and Henry Scheffer, Etex, and others, condemned once 
again the wholesale injustice of this jury’s actions, and 
called for the elimination of all juries for the Salons. A 
paragraph was appended later — in the copy of the Louvre 
archives, it was noted in pencil that it was composed by 
Delaroche — demanding that the artist's rights to exhibit 
be protected by laws especially prescribed by the Govern- 
ment. The added paragraph bore the signatures of Etex, 
Drolling, and Delaroche.” 

The fate of this letter is not known, since no deliberation 
on its contents is noted in the official reports of the Chambre 
des Pairs’ ae But by mid-April,“ probably be- 
cause no response Was forthcoming from the Chambre, it 
was decided to expand the letter into a petition of reform 
addressed tó both Chambres. The petition (Appendix 1), 
now Carrying 213 signatures, was not deposited with the 
authorities until November 28, 1840. We learn later that 
neither Chambre acted on the petition, that in effect it was 
simply filed away without debate, possibly on orders from 
the Louvre officials.” Moreover, despite the extraordinary 
protests against the decisions of the jury in 1840, no dis- 
cernible alterations were made for the Salon of 1841, except 
for minor changes in the classification of works and a new 
method of casting votes.” As if to remind the new jury of 
previous abuses, the Journal des artistes reprinted in full 
the petition of 1840, while the jury of 1841 was deliberating 
its new choices.” Not surprisingly, the jury was much more 
liberal that year, and there were relatively few complaints 
from all sides,” except that many critics lamented the over- 
all mediocrity of the works exposed. 


ranged. Because of the huge overlap of certain subjects, such as portraits, 
several sessions contained a mixed arrangement of subjects and media. 


® Arch. Louvre, Doss. x, 1840 contains a transcribed or rough-draft copy, 
with several notations in different handwriting. 


Journal des artistes, xtv, 16, April 19, 1840, 255. 


De Cailleux notes the action taken on the petition in his “Rapport sur 
le Salon de 1843”; on this see below. 


® J. Baget, “Du jury académique et sa nouvelle organisation,” Journal des 
artistes, xv, 1, January 3, 1841, 1-4, and xv, 2, January 10, 1841, 17-21. 
On February 28, the Journal noted, 9, 131, that the jury this year would 
use paper ballots on which each member would indicate his view by mark- 
ing T-B (trés bien), B (bien), P (passable), or M (mauvais). Those ballots 
with a P would be reviewed again before a final decision was made; those 
with M votes were automatically eliminated. 


71 Journal des articles, xv, 7, February 14, 1841, 97- 101. 


72 See, for example, E. de Montlaur, “Salon de 1841,” Revue du progrès, 
May 1, 1841, 263. 
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The increasing complaint against the capriciousness of 
the jury once again reached a point of crisis with the Salon 
of 1843, scheduled to öpen at 11 a.m. on March 15. Rumors 
were already heard in the ateliers a week before that the 
jury this year was even more severe than previous ones, 
and that a pitiless wholesale elimination of young artists’ 
works had taken place.” The administration had estab- 
lished February 20 as the deadline for submitting works to 
the jury, but artists this year were exceptionally slow in 
depositing their efforts in the Louvre. By the evening of 
February 17, only 825 pictures were registered; two days 
later, that figure had tripled.” On midnight of February 20, 
De Cailleux closed the register of submitted items with 3989 
works recorded, a figure that represents some six hundred 
fewer items than a decade before.” 

The jury for the Salon, as was usual by this time, com- 
prised thirty-four members. Of these, nine did not partic- 
ipate in any session of evaluation: Vernet and Schnetz 
were not in Paris — the former in Russia, the latter in Rome; 
Ingres was involved with a royal commission and therefore 
excused; Hersent and Richomme were both ill; Tardieu, 
then eighty-seven years old, asked to be excused because 
of his age; Delaroche, Drolling, and David D’Angers never 
appeared before the séances de jugement, whether out of 
protest or uninterest is not recorded.” Huard would later 
claim that “plusieurs musiciens” were on the jury and par- 
tially responsible for bad judgments; this was totally untrue 
and surely meant to inflame an already critical situation.” 

After the works were organized according to genre and 
medium, the process of selection was begun on February 
21 and continued in twelve uninterrupted séances until 
March 4. Each session began between eleven and noon and 
never finished before five in the evening. A procès-verbal 
recorded by two secretaries at either end of the room noted 
the works admitted and rejected. Unanimous decisions were 
recorded by a check in the appropriate column; in the case 
of disagreement, the numbers for and against were duly 
entered. A tie vote always went in the favor of the artist. 
Not all of the jury members were required to express their 
views, but nine votes were necessary as a minimum. Of 
the twenty-five jury members who participated in this se- 


73 See, for examples, L'artiste, 1843, 177; Les beaux-arts, 1, 1843, 7; H, 
“Salon de 1843," Journal des artistes, xvi, 9, February 26, 1843, 132. 


A Journal des artistes, xvn, 8, February 19, 1843, 115, and 9, February 
26, 1843, 132. 


75 De Cailleux, “Rapport à l'Intendant Général,” dated February 26, 1843, 
in Arch. Louvre, Doss. x, 1843. De Cailleux added later in several letters 
that requests had come to the Salon authorities to waive the deadline in 
some cases because of difficulties in shipping works from abroad, espe- 
cially from Belgium. Demands were received as late as March 1. It is not 
certain how many of these works were admitted to the Salon; De Cailleux 
was to note later that the Salon had received four thousand submissions 
(my count is 4,041). 

7 The jury members who participated are the following, taken from the 
Louvre dossier: Abel de Pujol, Bidault, Blondel (who was the president 
of the jury that year), Bosio, Caristie, Cortot, Couder, Debret, Desnoyers 
(the vice-president), Dumont, Fontaine, Galle, Garnier, Gauthier, Granet, 
Heim, Huvé, Lebas, Leclerc, Nanteuil (the sculptor), Petitot, Picot, Pra- 


lection, only fourteen were present for all twelve sessions; 
the architect Vaudoyer appeared for only five.” 

The statistics of the breakdown of categories, subjects, 
and themes for works submitted to the Salon of 1843 can 
be examined as typical of the trends in nineteenth-century 
exhibitions. The fifth séance, devoted to prints (except lith- 
ographs), seascapes, and flower pictures, had the largest 
number of works examined by the jury in any one sitting, 
a total of 681 items. The séance with the fewest number of 
works was the sixth, devoted in part to landscapes, with 
199 works. Portraits were the most numerous category, ac- 
counting for 975 works in two sessions and half of another. 
The average number of works examined by the jury at each 
session was three hundred. 

The figures regarding the rejections as recorded in each 
session are equally interesting. In only one — the eleventh, 
devoted to history painting — were more pictures admitted 
than refused, 161 against ninety-one, with one painting by 
Heim withdrawn by the artist himself, who was also on 
the jury. This figure is in stark contrast to the Salon of 1840 
where in five sessions more works were admitted than re- 
fused, with one session having an equal number of both. 
The largest proportion of works rejected in 1843 in any 
single session was in the fourth — watercolors, lithographs, 
drawings, and pastels — where 250 out of 344 works were 
marked as refusés. Of all of the portraits submitted, almost 
seventy percent were rejected. 

When the selection process was over, De Cailleux re- 
corded only 1637 works accepted by 896 artists,” the low- 
est figure since 1817 and the smallest in the sixteen Salons 
under the reign of Louis-Philippe. The rejected items to- 
talled 2363 by 957 artists, the highest number since the es- 
tablishment of the Salons. Compared to the Salon of a dec- 
ade before, when about 650 more works were entered for 
the jury selection, the refusés of 1843 were almost double. 

Clearly it is not possible to list all of the artists whose 
works were refused, but the names included many well- 
known figures from the past and those who were to achieve 
celebrity in the future. Among those who had at least one 
of their works rejected in this year were L. Boulanger, Cal- 
amatta, Cals, Corot, Courbet (two paintings), Couture 


dier, Ramey, Vaudoyer. This jury was divided among eight painters, seven 
sculptors, eight architects, and two engravers. The high percentage of - 
architects is remarkable since the architecture section of the salon com- 
prised only twenty-one numbers in the livre? out of 1597. 

77 “Salon de 1843,” Journal des artistes, xvu, 12, March 19, 1843, 179. 
Huard had the audacity to add that among the composers judging paint- 
ings was one—not named in the text—who was “un myope presque 
aveugle.” 

78 “Liste de MM. les membres du jury de l'exposition de 1843,” Arch. 
Louvre, Doss. x, 1843, The actual procès- verbaux of the jury delibera- 
tions, including how they voted in each case, is in the Arch. Louvre, KK®. 
These deliberations were always signed by each jury member, thus in- 
dicating their presence or absence for each session. 

?? The Salon livret lists 1597 items in the exhibition, but the discrepancy 
is owed to the fact that some works, especialiy prints and drawings, were 
framed with several examples within the same frame, all of which counted 
as one catalogue number. 


(four paintings), Daubigny, E. Devéria, A. and H. Flan- 
drin, Glaize, Hesse, Huet (five landscapes), Millet, and the 
sculptors Barye (five works), Clésinger, Duseigneur (by a 
vote of seven for, nine against), and Préault.® It was even 
claimed that Ingres was refused indirectly, because a stu- 
dent of his had submitted a drawing that had been executed 
under his supervision and corrected by the master himself 
before the jury decided its fate.™ 

The statistics of refusés by age group — although not all 
artists who submitted works listed their date of birth — 
support the claim made in the press that the youthful be- 
ginner was the most harshly affected by the decision. But 
the rejected group also included 187 artists who were in 
their thirties, sixty-five in their forties, twenty-two in their 
fifties, four in their sixties, and one in her seventies — Ai- 
mée Duvivier, a seventy-seven year-old student of Greuze, 
who had begun exhibiting in the Place Dauphine in 1786." 
Moreover, the students of major masters of the period were 
excluded irrespective of their studio education: sixty-two 
students of Delaroche were refused entry into the Salon 
despite the fact that his teaching atelier was widely rec- 
ognized as the most important training studio in Paris. Sim- 
ilarly, twenty-seven students of Ingres and thirty-six of 
Cogniet were listed among the rejected; only Drolling’s stu- 
dents fared well with the jury. 

The critical reaction to the announcement of the jury’s 
decision was swift. Louis Peisse devoted almost all of his 
first article on the Salon to discussing the abuses of the jury 
and noted that it “a procédé cette fois par des exécutions 
en masse,’ a theme graphically echoed in L'artiste, which 
opened its review with a vignette of men hanged from a 
tree.“ Peisse vehemently attacked the credibility of the jury 
in the most prosaic manner, by calculating that under the 
circumstances it had about one minute for evaluating an 
admission or rejection for each work, less if such factors 
as fatigue, boredom, discussions, and natural pauses were 


® “Liste de non-admis,” Arch. Louvre, Doss. x, 1843, and the procès- 
verbaux, KK®, In some cases, the list of non- admitted artists contains 
information on how many works were submitted in each category and, 
infrequently, the titles of these works. 


81 Les beaux-arts, 1, 1843, 56. The student is not named. 


& These figures were calculated by the author from the “Liste de non- 
admis,” which in most cases gave the date of birth for the artists involved. 
For Aimée Duvivier, see Bénézit, nı, 458. The youngest refusée was Mile. 
Adrienne Dubois, who had just passed her fourteenth birthday. 


8 “Le Salon de 1843,” Revue des deux-mondes, xu, 1843, 85-109. More 
than'twenty pages of this overview of the Salon treat the problem of the 
jury in past Salons, noting in particular some elements of its structure 
and organization. Peisse often repeats his own view that the fury is un- 
necessary, and that the Louvre could accommodate twice as many works 
as could be seen in the average Salon. Peisse also concedes that without 
a jury many mediocre works would surely be exhibited, but that the public 
would also have the opportunity to see dozens of valuable works that 
otherwise might be neglected because of the jury’s abuses. 


* “Salon de 1843” (second article), L'artiste, Ser. 3, 111, 1843, 193. 


85 Ibid., 93. Curiously, this same calculation had been made earlier about 
the Salon of 1840; see L'artiste, 2nd ser., rv, 1840, 397. 
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taken into consideration.® All of the other major critics 
likewise criticized the exclusions with a vehemence seldom 
seen in the French press,” while noting as well, almost 
unanimously, how mediocre the admitted pictures were. 
Even the conservative critic Delécluze, who had defended 
the jury in 1827 and castigated the Lebrun exhibition, wrote 
of the obvious need for major reform.” The only jury mem- 
ber who was cleared of dishonesty and prejudicial 
judgment was Abel de Pujol, who was credited with sup- 
porting the admittance of the widely acclaimed works of 
Cogniet, Gleyre, Papety, and Robert-Fleury.® In contrast, 
Drolling, Hersent, Ingres, and Vernet were publicly chas- 
tised for their non-participation in the jury deliberations.” 
It is ironic, in the light of the twentieth-century view of 
these artists, that in 1843 all of them were considered lib- 
eral, so that the absence of their votes produced a majority 
of conservative judgments. 

As might be expected, much attention was devoted to 
the sheer number of rejected works and to the fact that 
among these were artists who were often high in public 
esteem. L'artiste, which had championed the refusés in the 
1830's, made a point of making its readers aware that Cor- 
ot's Incendie de Sodom was among the rejected, despite 
being, in its opinion, the artist's most ambitious and ac- 
complished work to date.® Likewise, the rejection of a por- 
trait by Hippolyte Flandrin was reported with incredulity, 
as was Ingres’ proclamation that if the portrait were not 
reinstated he would resign from the Academy.” But none 
of the rejected paintings received as much publicity as Bou- 
langer’s La mort de Messaline. Boulanger had had much 
success in the Salons — he had exhibited twenty-eight works 
between 1827 and 1843 — and was by this time regarded 
as a highly acceptable and popular artist; the rejection of 
his Messaline, already rejected in a slightly different ver- 
sion in 1836, was seen as an indication of the myopic vision 
of the jury as a whole. L'artiste, particularly outraged at 


® For examples see the critiques of La presse, Le national, La revue in- 
dépendante, Journal des artistes. 


87 Delécluze, “Salon de 1843,” Journal des débats, March 26, 1843. 
® L'artiste, 1843, 194. 


9 See ibid.; H, “Salon de 1843,” Journal des artistes, xvu, 9, February 
26, 130; Les beaux- arts, 1, 1843, 26; among others. The latter review was 
the most damaging to these artists because it noted that after the jury 
deliberations, they washed their hands of the matter, like Pilate, and 
claimed simply that it was not their fault because they were not there. 
Later Véron also accused these artists of the same fault, in a poem of 
April, 1861, “La Morgue, à MM. Ingres, Delacroix, H. Vernet, Couder, 
et Dumont, qui s‘abstiennent au jury . . .”; reprinted in his Légende des 
refusés, 127. 

9 “Salon de 1843,” L'artiste, 1843, 178. See also A. Robaut, L'oeuvre de 
Corot, Paris, 1965, 11, 168, No. 460 where the work is entitled La dé- 
struction de Sodome. Corot later sent the same picture, unaltered, to the 
Salon of 1844, where it was accepted, No. 399 of the livret. The work as 
it existed in 1843-44 is no longer extant since Corot reworked and cut the 
canvas twelve years later and reexhibited it, in the Salon of 1857, No. 
593 of the livret. 


91 L'artiste, 1843, 178; Les beaux-arts, 1, 1843, 25. 
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this judgment, published an illustration of the picture 
shortly after the Salon opening. 

As in previous years, artists expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion and frustration immediately. A very typical letter of 
protest sent to the press was that of Henri Serrur, a pupil 
of Regnault who had begun exhibiting in the Salons in 1819 
and who was decorated in 1836 and 1837.” Serrur ex- 
pressed the disappointment of many mature artists — he 
was almost fifty in 1843 — who, in spite of a lack of ac- 
knowledged brilliance, struggled to maintain their liveli- 
hood through their painting: 


Privé de fortune, sans autre appui que mon courage et 
ma persévérance, je suis parvenu des nombreuses diffi- 
cultés qui se sont rencontrés sur mon passage. Des ac- 
quisitions, des commandes, des médailles, ont été la ré- 
compense de mes constants efforts. Avec ses titres, bien 
faibles sans doute mais honorablement acquis sans in- 
trigue, je pouvais espérer que mes ouvrages continuer- 
aient à être acceptés par le jury. . . . Tous les ouvrages 
que j'ai envoyés cette année. . . ont été refusés sans pitié; 
aucun n'a pu trouvé grâce auprès de ce tribunal sans nom. 
Certes, je n'ai pas la ridicule prétension d'avoir fait des 
chefs-d'oeuvres, et nul n’a plus besoin que moi d’indul- 
gence... 


Serrur ended his letter by offering to open his atelier so 
that the public could judge his work and asked to be in- 
formed whether the rejected artists would produce a col- 
lective protest since he intended to participate.% 
Similarly, a painter named Augustin Despréaux, about 
whose works nothing is known,” printed and distributed 
at his own expense, on May 3, 1843, a broadside attacking 
the jury for two particular injustices with respect to the 
rejection of his and his daughter's works.* The nature of 
his attack bears some discussion here since they include 
issues rarely mentioned in the press or in the art-historical 
literature. The first accusation concerned a deliberate prej- 
udice on the part of the jury toward artists who were self- 


9 “Album du Salon de 1843: La Mort de Messaline par M. Louis Bou- 
langer. Tableau refusé par le jury,” L'artiste, 1843, 186-88; the illustration 
appeared between pages 192 and 193. L'artiste had reproduced rejected 
works before, in the 1830's, as noted by Rosenthal, 231, n. 1. 


9 On Serrur (1794-1865), see Bénézit, vi, 721. 


% The letter was published in “Actualités-Souvenirs,” L'artiste, 1843, 189- 
190. 


% He does not appear in the traditional biographical sources, nor is his 
name listed in previous salon livrets. The Louvre dossier notes his age as 
fifty-four in 1843. 

% “Appel au public sur un deni de justice du jury de peinture, 3 Mai, 
1843,” a copy of which is in Arch. Louvre, Doss. x, 1843. A copy of the 
tract was published in Journal des artistes, xvu, 19, May 7, 1843, 300- 
02. The jury rejected four works by Despréaux along with two by his 
daughter. These were shown privately in his studio during the Salon. 

# Arch. Louvre, Doss. x, 1841. On the consequences of the requirement, 
see Ivens, 64. 


% Exposition du tableau de la Sulamite refusé par le jury de peinture de 


taught. In 1841, the Salon regulations required that an art- 
ist list the name of the master under whom he was trained 
when he deposited his work for consideration.” The un- 
stated purpose of this gesture was to have an easier means 
for quickly eliminating the works of the amateur sans maitre 
which each year crowded the jury deliseration. It also gave 
the jury the opportunity to exercise an unofficial censorship 
against artists whose training did not conform to that of 
the Academy; both Jules Depré and Barye were victimized 
in this way because of their lack of accepted atelier 
formation. 

Despréaux’s second accusation, concerning the rejection 
of works by his daughter, centered on prejudicial judgment 
against women artists. The issue in itself was not new to 
this Salon; only one year before, the jury had rejected a 
painting of Sulamite by a female painter named Rhéal. Her 
husband, Sébastien Rhéal, published an appeal to the pub- 
lic stating his accusation in bold terms.” The four-page tract 
included a letter of support from his wife’s teacher Evariste 
Fragonard and quoted from Anthoni Deschamp's notice 
published in the February 20 issue of France littéraire. The 
accusation of the specific rejection of works by women art- 
ists is borne out in the records of the Salons where it be- 
comes evident that about twice the number of women art- 
ists as men were rejected systematically.” Although never 
an official policy of the administration, the exclusion of 
women from the Salons, when possible, was sanctioned as 
early as 1824 when La Rochefoucauld wrote to the Comte 
de Forbin that “Quant aux ouvrages de femmes et d'am- 
ateurs, il faut les repousser impitoyablement. . . .” 

Beside these individual letters of protest and private ate- 
lier exhibitions," a more formal petition against the harsh 
jury was launched only ten days after the Salon opening. 
Unlike the petition of 1840 directed to the two chambers, 
this letter was sent directly to Louis-Philippe. The five and 
a half-page document contains 143 signatures, representing 
a veritable cross-section of all artistic schools and trends, 
and includes the names of artists admitted into the Salon 
and even one jury member. Although it is not known who 


1842, Paris, 1842. No information has been located concerning her or her 
works, 


9 Whiteley, in Haskell, 76. Benoit (as in note 6), 230, reproduces a list 
of exhibitions from 1791 to 1812, noting the number of women artists in 
each Salon. 


10 Cited in Whiteley, in Haskell, 85, no. 116. 


101 To those mentioned in the text can be added the private exhibition of 
Nicolas-Auguste Gallimard—sometimes written Galimard—who was the 
nephew of Hesse and a pupil of Ingres; he was decorated in the Salon of 
1835. He exhibited a portrait, rejected in 1843, in his studio; see the notice 
in L'artiste, 1843, 190. 

1% A copy of the letter is in Arch. Louvre, Doss. x, 1843; the signatures 
include the following: Ingres, David D’Angers, Corot, Delacroix, Dela- 
roche, Huet, Moine, L. Boulanger, Gigoux, Court, Marilhat, Lami, 
P. Flandrin, Barye, Isabey, Fleury, Drolling. Maindron, Etex, Couture, 
Duseigneur, Papety, Gleizes, G. Nanteuil, Abel de Pujol (the only jury 
member), Aligny, Schopin, Francais, Millet. Included as well were the 
signatures of Chalamel, who edited the popular series Albums de Salon, 
and Paul Lacroix, better known as the Bibliophile Jacob. 


composed the letter, it is possible that Ingres may have had 
a hand in it, since his signature, in especially bold form, 
appears in the center. It is surprising under the circum- 
stances of 1843 that this petition is so placid in tone. The 
first half praises the King's efforts for the visual arts and 
cites the major projects completed under his reign. Only 
on the third page does the letter mention the problem of 
the excessive refusés, noting in particular the harsh treat- 
ment of the artistes décorés and the Rome pensionnaires. 
The only specific request made was to find a more equitable 
method for evaluating the works submitted, but there were 
no practical suggestions on how this could be accom- 
plished. There was no demand to eliminate the jury alto- 
gether. In contrast to the strong language of the petition of 
1840, that of 1843 appears more as a desperate plea than 
a statement of action. 

The reaction of Louis-Philippe to the petition is not re- 
corded, as there is no official response noted in the dossier. 
It was reported in the press that ‘le roi lui-même . . . avait 
témoigné les injustices,” but the report added that “(il) n'a 
pas assez de crédit pour ouvrir les portes de son Louvre 
aux tableaux refusés." Nonetheless, De Cailleux took it 
upon himself to discredit the petition in his unusually long 
annual report on the Salon, which he signed on May 18.!* 
He explained that the 143 signatures actually represented 
a small proporticn of Parisian painters since more than two 
thousand individuals in 1843 listed their occupations as art- 
istes peintres. As to the issue of previously decorated art- 
ists, the task of the jury was to evaluate the works sub- 
mitted, not past accomplishments; he noted that a painter 
who had won a medal in the history class could not au- 
tomatically paint an accomplished landscape or portrait. 
Furthermore, the previously decorated artists and the Prix 
de Rome winners had the special recourse of taking part in 
the numerous Government commissions for public places, 
thus adding to their incomes and reputations, and making 
their works visible to large audiences. The harsh treatment 
of younger artists, although not directly an issue in the 
petition, was also countered by De Cailleux by elaborating 
the system of encouragements; a certificate of talent and 
need was sufficient for some form of financial aid or a com- 


10 “Salon de 1843,” Les beaux-arts, 1, 1843, 25. 


1% “Rapport sur le Salon de 1843,” Arch. Louvre, Doss. x, 1843, written 
to the Intendant Général de la Liste Civile. The annual reports were usu- 
ally between fifteen and twenty pages in length, summarizing the events, 
prizes, sales, and the most important works in the Salon. De Cailleux's 
report of 1843 was Zorty pages long, because, as he explained, it was 
necessary to counteract all of the charges leveled against this year's se- 
lections. In effect, De Cailleux tried to demonstrate with basic statistics 
from previous Salons that this year’s jury was no more severe than any 
other. 


16 Fab. P., “Salon de 1843,” Moniteur universel, March 17, 1843, 458. 


1% The Librairie Techener was founded in 1827 by Jacques-Joseph Tech- 
ener (1802-1873). The bookstore was particularly celebrated for its rare 
documents and books; it often served as a meeting place for philosophical 
discussions. Techener himself wrote various learned studies and edited the 
Bulletin du bibliophile for more than thiry years. The Galerie Artistique 
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mission for a copy. Funds for these purposes, De Cailleux 
added, were never higher than under the present :régime. 
The rebuttal concluded that although juries can make er- 
rors, this one had acted with a great deal of diligence and 
its judgments benefited both the artists and the public. 

In the immediate shock over the number of refusés, it 
was already thought that a large private exhibition of the 
rejected works might again be attempted. On March 17, 
Fabien Pillet, the regular critic of the official Moniteur 
universel, who condemned on the whole the works that 
were hung in the Salon, suggested that “une salle ouverte” 
might be employed to house a counter-exhibition. The 
idea was readily picked up by the Librairie Techener, which 
from 1842 had taken over the direction of the Galerie Ar- 
tistique of the Bazar Bonne-Nouvelle.!* Techener himself 
had had a notice distributed on March 21 asking all rejected 
artists to meet with him to organize the exhibition.” By 
April 9, announcements began to appear that Techener's 
counter-exhibition would open shortly, and that among the 
works refused would be hung first-rate pictures by some 
of the leading artists of the day. 

On April 20, 1843, Techener published the following 
advertisement: 


Aujourd hui jeudi ouverture des Galeries des Beaux-Arts 
pour l'exposition des tableaux modernes, dessins, sculp- 
tures, etc. au profit des habitans (sic) de la Guadeloupe, 
boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle, 22. La Mort de Messaline, 
La Mort de Bailly, de M. L. Boulanger; le Supplice du 
Fouet, le Dévouement de Mile Sombreuil, La Madeleine, 
La Pensée du Crime, de Verdier; des tableaux de M. 
Corot, Frangais, etc. Prix d'entrée: 25 c., le vendredi 
50 c. 


Techener’s ploy of donating the proceeds of the entrance 
fees to the victims of an earthquake in Guadeloupe™ was 
intended to give the venture the aura of a charitable ex- 
hibition like the previous models, and thereby attract a 
larger audience. Unfortunately a large number of charity 
drives for the victims took place at the same time, thus 
removing the uniqueness of Techener’s idea. The King him- 


of the Bazar Bonne-Nouvelle had become in the early 1840’s an enor- 
mously popular gallery; in 1842 more than ten thousand visitors saw an 
exhibition there of some works of Raphael. 


197 A copy of the notice is contained in the Arch. Louvre, Doss. x, 1843. 
Techener gave May 28 as the deadline for receiving the works in the gallery. 


108 L'artiste, 1843, 240. The notice gave the opening date as April 15, but 
this was postponed for five days without explanation. 


19 Journal des débats, April 20, 1843. 


19 The earthquake took place on February 8, 1843, but news of the event 
reached Paris only on March 10. More than two thousand lives were lost 
immediately; almost fifteen thousand people, virtually the entire popu- 
lation of the island, were left homeless. See Moniteur universel, March 
12, 1843, 415, for various accounts of the tragedy. As early as March 25, 
an anonymous reviewer of the Salon for the Revue indépendante, vil, 
1843, 242, suggested using the profits of the sale of the livrets to aid the 
victims. 
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self arranged a large exhibition of works to be sold in the 
Palais Royal for the same purpose just one week later; more 
than forty thousand visitors were recorded per day.™ The 
result for the Techener enterprise was that no donation from 
the gallery appeared in the weekly lists of donations printed 
in the major journals, suggesting exceptionally low atten- 
dance. De Cailleux was to note in his annual report that 
the halls of the Bazar Bonne-Nouvelle were always empty. 

But it was not only the competition that played a role 
in the failure of this Salon des refusés. While the initial 
announcements of Techener's exhibition had brought. crit- 
ical hopes of finally visualizing the jury's unfair treatment, 
the press showed neither enthusiasm nor support when the 
exhibition opened. The Journal des artistes, which for six- 
teen years had actively campaigned against jury abuse and 
helped to sustain interest in counter-exhibitions, made no 
mention of the Bazar Bonne-Nouvelle show once it had 
opened to the public. And such liberal journals as L'artiste, 
which fully sided with the complaints of the refusés and 
had illustrated two examples refused by the jury virtually 
ignored the presence of the Techener exhibition in its re- 
portage. Even Pillet, who advocated the public exhibition 
of the rejected works in the first place, wrote one month 
later that this “galerie des réfugiées,” as he called it, held 
little interest for the critic and the public and that the only 
admirable work present was Boulanger's La mort de Bailly, 
which was, however, not without its faults.” 

Techener’s exhibition contained 230 items altogether, 
each annotated by the individual artist; there were 125 


11. Journal des débats, April 27, 1843, mentioned that the sale had con- 
tinued for three days; a fourth day was assigned to special guests. 

12 Fab. P., “Salon de 1843,” Moniteur universel, May 15, 1843, 1119 (ninth 
article). Boulanger's Mort de Bailly was a huge canvas (420 x 522cm) 
containing about two hundred figures. The subject was drawn from Thiers’ 
Histotre de la Révolution. | 
18 Livret de l'exposition des tableaux modernes, sculpture, etc. au profit 
des habitants de la Guadeloupe, Paris, 1843, Techener et Cie., aux Galeries 
des Beaux-Arts, Boulevart (sic) Bonne-Nouvelle, 22. The indexes of the 
Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, note that published catalogues of the gal- 
lery began only in January, 1846 (with the celebrated exhibition to aid 
the pensions of artists, an exhibition that won some fame through Bau- 
delaire’s review). A published catalogue of the 1843 Techener exhibition 
was, however, located in the Bibliothèque d'Art et d'Archéologie, Fon- 
dation Doucet, Université de Paris. 

14 A handwritten document entitled “Exposition Bazar Bonne-Nouvelle” 
in the Arch. Louvre, Doss. x, 1843, lists the individual names of the ex- 
hibiting artists. 

115 The list cited above includes twenty-six names marked with an X in 
pencil but with no indication as to what this means. I checked these names 
against the registration of works submitted to the jury, and determined 
that the X signified no works submitted that year. 

116 Marie (as in note 41), 47f. 

11 It is not certain which landscape this was; L'illustration 1, 1843, 197, 
described it as a small landscape with a woman and goat in the fore- 
ground. Robaut (as in note 90), 11, 164, lists several landscapes of this 
period known to have been executed in Morvand, but none with a young 
woman and goat; see for examples, Nos. 427f. 

118 Marcel Verdier (1817-1856) entered the École des Beaux-Arts in 1832 


different artists represented.™ It is certain, as in previous 
counter-exhibitions, that not all of the rejected works had 
been rejected by the jury that year. À cross-check of the 
names in the Techener exhibition with the Louvre docu- 
ments reveals that twenty-six of the artists had in fact sub- 
mitted no works at all to the 1843 jury. Moreover, the 
paintings by Boulanger noted in Techener’s advertisement, 
evidently intended as artistic highlights, had both been re- 
jected by earlier juries: the Messaline, as noted earlier, in 
1836, while the Bailly had been rejected in 1831 and had 
not been resubmitted in 1843.% The work by Corot also 
listed in the advertisement was not the Incendie de Sodom, 
which had been hailed by L'artiste as one of his major paint- 
ings, but rather a lesser work entitled Paysage dans le Mor- 
vand. Of Marcel Verdier’s paintings announced by Tech- 
ener, ™® the most important was probably Le supplice de. 
fouet, a brutal representation of the punishment of a black 
slave in the colonies, which, it was said, was rejected by 
the jury because its harsh theme would have offended the 
colonial ambassadors in Paris. Also noteworthy in the 
exhibition were four works by Serrur and a large sculpture 
by Mlle. Felice de Fauveau.™ 

The failure of Techener’s project raises the question of 
why it and its predecessors were so ineffectual in demon- 
strating the sometimes unjust and often prejudicial judg- 
ments of the juries in each instance. To say that the lack 
of success of these ventures was owed to a singular lack of 
quality in the works exhibited is too facile. Although it is 
true that none of the counter-exhibitions could boast of 


and studied for a while with Ingres. He began exhibiting in 1835 and was 
awarded a third-class medal in the Salon of 1837. See Bénézit, vi, 517. 
In the Techener show, he exhibited eight works, including one drawing. 
He should not be confused with his contemporaries Joseph Verdier who 
studied with Rosa Bonheur or with Jean-Louis Verdier who studied with 
Gleyre. 

119 Although the work was in fact known by that title and illustrated as 
such in L'illustration, 1, 1843, 197, it was listed in the catalogue published 
by Techener, as Châtiment du quatre piquets dans les colonies, No. 109; 
the annotation cited the literary source as Victor Schoelcher's Des colonies 
françaises. 

12 Serrur exhibited two portraits, a representation of the Virgin and a 
work entitled Illusion et déception (Costumes de Louis XIV). Felice de 
Fauveau is generally not cited in the history of 19th-century art, but her 
life represents an interesting example of the independent woman artist 
who went against the Establishment. She numbered among her close 
friends both Ingres and Delacroix; she studied with Hersent and modeled 
for Ary Scheffer. As an ardent Royalist, she actively participated in the 
uprisings against Louis-Philippe, was imprisoned, and later exiled. See P. 
de Chennevière, Souvenirs d'un directeur des Beaux-Arts, Paris, 1979, 
11, 19-34, for his meetings with her in Italy. Her work was systematically 
refused by the jury because of her political views. In 1839 she exhibited 
her ornately Gothic Miroir de la vanité privately after it was refused by 
the jury; see Magasin pittoresque, vi, 18, May 1839, 137-38, and S. Lami, 
Sculpteurs de l'école francaise, Le dix-neuvième siècle; Paris, 1919, 11, 346- 
48. Mlle. de Fauveau showed a large holy water font in the Techener 
exhibit which had been finished by 1839, when it was briefly shown in 
the Galerie Susse. It might be noted that in the sculpture section of the 
1843 Salon, only one work by a woman was exhibited: a plaster of a bull 
by Rosa Bonheur, No. 1392. 


including major works by the titular heads of modern art, 
as in the case of the exhibition of 1863, the fact remains 
that we possess very little pictorial documentation of what 
was actually exhibited, thus prohibiting critical evaluation. 
In any case, other factors played a significant role, one 
of the most important being that none of the counter- 
exhibitions was truly a cohesive representation of the works 
refused by the jury that year. In the statistics documented 
in this study, it is clear that a relatively small percentage 
of the refusés had participated, and then often by including 
works that had been rejected earlier. When in 1843 the critic 
Jules Baget called upon the refusés to band together as a 
cooperative movement against the jury’s injustices, 21 he was 
pleading for an artistic solidarity that already existed for 
petitions of reform, but never for non-Salon exhibitions. 
Moreover, the fact that these counter-exhibitions were gen- 
erally mounted by commercial dealers created in the public 
view the suspicion that the refused artists’ motives were 
not as highminded as it appeared. In this regard, it is prob- 
ably true that the dealers were primarily interested in pro- 
moting their own galleries and even in directing discon- 
tented artists away from the Salons so as to increase their 
own reputations as principal exhibitors of contemporary 
art; their exhibitions of rejected works were, in effect, sec- 
ondary to merchandising. Ironically, the Salon des Refusés 
of 1863, with its official sanction by the administration, 
helped greatly to solidify the refusés of that year into a 
cogent and cohesive political force and thus assured a uni- 
fied view against the jury's abuses. 

The upheavals of 1843 produced no discernible modifi- 
cation in the structure of the Salon, despite De Cailleux's 
promise in his report that the artists’ complaints would be 
given attention. In November, 1843, the regulations for the 
forthcoming Salon indicated that the administration re- 
fused to concede any point made by the artists or critics, 
prompting L'artiste to lament that the situation seemed 
hopeless. Actually, the jury for 1844, under pressure from 
its audacious decisions of the year before, was remarkably 
lenient, and admitted many of the works rejected in 1843, 


121 In a poem “Aux artistes (à propos des ouvrages injustement exclus au 
Louvre)," in Journal des artistes, xvi1, 13, March 26, 1843, 202-05. 


12 “De l'exposition et du jury de 1844,” L'artiste, 1844, 337-39. 
123 See Ivens, 72. 


14 Section x1 of his “Salon de 1847,” first published in Le constitutionel 
and reprinted in Salons de T. Thoré, Paris, 1868. 


125 De l'oppression dans les arts, Paris, 1847. This tract was expanded by 
Clément de Ris, Villot, and Boissard in early 1848 to L'exposition et le 
jury, but its distribution was interrupted by the events of February, 1848. 
In the latter publication, the authors demanded a jury elected by the artists 
themselves, to be organized into two divisions: the second division was 
supposed to review the judgments of the first. This idea had already been 
proposed by an anonymous reviewer of the Révue indépendante, vin, 
1843, 233-34. On Clément de Ris and the impact of his pamphlets, see 
Lafenestre, 126f. 


126 Deléciuze, “Salon de 1847,” Journal des débats, March 20, 1847. 
127 Lethève, 119. 
128 T, J. Clark, The Absolute Bourgeois: Artists and Politics in France, 


thus unwittingly reaffirming its own capricious nature. 
But in 1846 the jury once more rejected an unusually large 
number of works, about three hundred more than in 1843 
— including examples by Corot, Decamps, Diaz, Flers, 
Gudin, and Mottez (who was to be named “chevalier de la 
légion d'honneur” later that year) and astonishingly, vir- 
tually all of the sculpture submitted by the students of Rude. 
While Baudelaire mentioned none of these exclusions or 
approached the problem of the refusés in his celebrated re- 
view, Théophile Thoré was so outraged that he openly ac- 
cused the entire jury of jealousy and rabid persecution. 
The same harsh attitudes were repeated in 1847 with the 
refusal of works by Chassériau, Corot, Daubigny, Gigoux, 
Hesse, Maindron, and many others, causing Clément de 
Ris to issue his famous pamphlet on the present oppression 
in the visual arts in which he demanded that the selection 
of the jury be given to the artists themselves. Delécluze, 
who exactly twenty years earlier had proposed the “exhi- 
bition particulière” (which he harshly criticized when it was 
held), now noted the importance of establishing laws to 
protect the artist's right to exhibit — thus aligning himself 
with the signers of the 1840 petition — and reaffirmed the 
urgent need for jury reform.” 

The impetus of the Revolution of 1848 could not fail to 
have a direct impact on the problems of the Salon. For the 
Salon of that year, the jury was suppressed on orders of 
Ledru-Rollin, creating the first fully open Salon of the cen- 
tury.”” However, a liberal jury was imposed in 1849 which 
admitted, although sometimes hesitatingly, many artists 
who had been constantly refused under the July Monar- 
chy.”® One may note in this regard that the attitudes of the 
administration towards the Salons after the Revolution of 
1848 paralleled remarkably the decisions of the Govern- 
ment after the events of 1789, in that a fluctuating and 
sometimes conflicting policy was proposed for the com- 
position of the jury. In 1852, for example, important mod- 
ifications were introduced, dividing the jury equally be- 
tween members elected by the artists and those appointed 
by the administration.” Yet in 1857 the artists’ right of elec- 


1848-1851, London, 1973, 32, discusses this briefly, noting as well that 
despite the liberal jury two works by Préault were refused. On how the 
liberal jury decided the issue of the recompenses after the exhibition, see 
“Procés-verbaux du jury des récompenses, Salon de 1849,” Archives Na- 
tionales, Paris, F21, 527. It is worthwhile noting here that the jury had 
nine members, including Delacroix, Robert-Fleury, Cogniet, and Isabey, 
but Horace Vernet, who was assigned the task, refused to participate. The 
liberalism of the jury explains why Tassaert was awarded a first-class 
medal with seven votes; Courbet had received one vote ~ it is not re- 
corded who cast it — but was awarded a second-class medal with six 
votes. 


129 The full text of the decree, signed by Nieuwerkerke, now director of 
the museums, and De Persigny, Minister of the Interior, was published in 
the Journal des débats, February 1, 1852. The decree consisted of three 
sections, concerned respectively with the submission of works, the jury 
makeup, and the medals and récompenses. Two reforms instigated here 
should be noted: Section 1, Article 11 prohibits the copying of works 
exhibited without written permission from the artist; Section 2, Article 
10 exempts members of the Institute and previously decorated artists from 
jury judgments. 
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tion was revoked and the task of selection was given back 
to the Academy, causing more vocal denunciations and fur- 
ther private exhibitions in the ateliers, but significantly no 
public counter-exhibitions on the level attempted in the 
1840's. Five years later, the breach between the artists and 
the State became so marked that the stage was irrevocably 
set for the resolutions of 1863. 
Musée Cantonal des Beaux-Arts 
1005 Lausanne, Switzerland 


Appendix 


Note publiée par l'assemblée des artistes dont les ouvrages 
n'ont pas été admis à l'exposition de 1840. Pétition adressée 
aux deux Chambres. (Archives du Louvre, Dossier x, Salon 
de 1840) 


Des journaux ont annoncé que les artistes dont les productions 
n'ont pas été admises au Louvre se sont réunis pour aviser au 
moyen de faire une exposition particulière. Ils se sont vus obligés 
de renoncer à ce projet, aucun local convenable et assez spacieux 
n'ayant été trouvé au centre de Paris. D'un autre côté, ils ont 
reconnu qu'à part la question du local, l'exposition projetée aurait 
nécessité des dépenses hors de proportion avec les ressources pé- 
cuniaires de la plupart d'entre eux, alors surtout que leurs moyens 
d'existence et leur avenir viennent d'être si cruellement compromis. 

Les artistes présents à la réunion ont voté des remerciements 
aux écrivains de la presse périodique pour la chaleur généreuse 
avec laquelle ils ont pris unanimement leur cause en main. Grâce 
à la presse, il est aujourd’hui de notoriété publique que beaucoup 
d'ouvrages refusés sont supérieurs à une grande partie des ouv- 
rages reçus. 

Toutefois, la réunion des artistes non admis au Salon n'a pas 
été stérile: ils ont résolu d'adresser à la Chambre des pairs et à 
celle des députés, la pétition qu'on peut lire à la suite de cette 
note. Ils espèrent que le plus grand nombre des artistes de Paris 
et des départements feront de semblables pétitions, et ils ne sau- 
raient douter de la sympathie publique. 


Pétition 
adressée aux deux chambres 
Messieurs, 

Permettez-nous de demander que les expositions des Beaux-Arts 
soient réglementées par une loi spéciale et placées dans les attri- 
butions du ministre de l'intérieur. 

Actuellement, le Jury qui exclut ou admet les ouvrages présen- 
tés, et qui se prononce par là même sur la considération, la fortune 
et l'avenir des artistes, ne tient ses pouvoirs d'aucune loi; de sorte 
que les artistes repoussés du Louvre peuvent dire, en s'appliquant 


130 These private studio exhibitions include, in 1857, a showing of Chap- 
lin's Etoile du matin in Nadar's studio, an important precedent for the 
more famous Impressionist exhibition there eighteen years later. In ad- 
dition, Mme. O'Connell exhibited her Eve et Satan with the dealer Dé- 
trimond, after the work had been rejected on the pretext of indecency; 
see Tabarant, 298-99. An important counter-exhibition was similarly 
mounted in the studio of Bonvin in 1859, in which Fantin-Latour, Whis- 
tler, Ribot, and Legros participated; see G. P. Weisberg, Bonvin, Paris, 


une parole historique, qu'ils n'ont pas été condamnés par justice, 
mais par commission. 

Plusieurs membres du Jury protestent contre cet état de choses, 
en s’abstenant constamment d'exercer leur fonctions. 

Nous exprimons le voeu que la loi à intervenir n'institue pas 
un jury d'examen préalable, et que tous les ouvrages présentés 
soient admis, sans autre exception que pour les cas d'offense aux 
lois ou aux moeurs; plus de faveurs alors, plus de jugements in- 
fluencés par des idées systématiques ou par des rivalités d'écoles, 
plus d'erreurs. 

Quelle que soit la constitution d'un jury, plusieurs de ses 
membres seront toujours accessibles aux considérations person- 
nelles; de là les admissions par faveur. 

Il n’en est point des oeuvres d'art comme d'une vérité scientif- 
ique: ce n'est point d'après des règles positives et certaines que 
l'on peut les juger, c'est une affaire de sentiment plus encore que 
de raison; or un juré ne peut pas faire abstraction de sa manière 
individuelle de sentir; il ne le doit même pas pour rester conscien- 
cieux; de là les jugements par système; la préférence accordée de 
bonne foi à des ouvrages médiocres sur des ouvrages supérieurs. 

Quant aux rivalités d'écoles, on sait que, de tout temps, elles 
ont été fort ardentes dans les différentes branches des beaux-arts; 
la peinture en offre aujourd'hui des exemples frappants. L'artiste 
qui a adopté tel maître pour chef de file est à peu près certain de 
n'avoir pas le suffrage des jurés qui suivent une autre bannière. 

Ces éléments inévitables d'injustice n'existeraient pas, qu'il y 
aurait encore des erreurs, car il est impossible à un juré de faire 
une comparaison exacte, de juger entre trois ou quatre mille objets 
d'art qui passent successivement sous ses yeux; la capacité de l'es- 
prit humain ne va pas jusque là. 

Craindrait-on les médiocrités, en admettant, sous la réserve que 
nous avons indiquée, tous les ouvrages présentés? Mais, sans par- 
ler de l'artiste admis, qui se croit toujours un talent, l'artiste refusé 
se regarde toujours comme victime d'une injustice; le sentiment 
de l'injuste l'exalte et l’irrite, au lieu de l'abattre et de le décourager; 
il persiste pendant plusieurs années à poursuivre une carrière pour 
laquelle il n'a qu'une fausse et trompeuse vocation; et, quand il 
finit par connaître sa médiocrité, il est trop tard pour entreprendre 
une autre carrière. Tout au contraire, si Gès ses premiers ouvrages 
il comparaissait devant le public, ce juge qu'on ne saurait récuser, 
le dédain, les rires moqueurs, les sarcasmes à brûle-pourpoint lui 
feraient connaître sa vraie valeur; son amour propre n'aurait plus 
de retraite, et bientôt il abandonnerait les beaux-arts pour une 
autre profession. 

On objecte aussi contre les expositions générales l'insuffisance 
de la localité. Nous ferons observer que le nombre des ouvrages 
admis à plusieurs des expositions dernières approchait du nombre 
des ouvrages présentés en 1840, et que cependant jamais plus de 
la moitié de la grande galerie du Louvre n'a été affectée à l'ex- 
position; qu'au reste on pourrait limiter le nombre des ouvrages 
que chaque artiste aurait le droit de présenter, le borner, par ex- 
emple, à deux ou trois, sauf les exceptions qui seraient détermi- 
nées. D'ailleurs, la question du local est accessoire; et, si elle de- 


1979, 59. It is certain that Whistler showed his At the Piano here where 
it was greatly admired by Courbet; see Rewald (as in note 2), 32, and 
A. M. Young, et al., The Paintings of James McNeill Whistler, New Haven 
and London, 1980, 1, lix. Fantin-Latour showed a self- portrait and a por- 
trait of his sister; see Mme. Fantin-Latour, Catalogue de l'oeuvre complet 
de Fantin-Latour, Paris, 1911, 18, Nos, 112 and 113, and From Realism 
to Symbolism, Whistler and His World, New York, 1971, 75-76. No in- 
formation has come to light on the works by Ribot and Legros included. 


vait faire naître, sous d'autres rapports encore, des difficultés 
sérieuses, s'opposer, par exemple, à ce que l'exposition des beaux- 
arts rentràt dans le domaine de la loi, vous n'hésiteriez pas, sans 
doute, Messieurs, à affecter à ces expositions une localité spéciale. 

Nous l'avouons, c'est la rigueur, et vous apprécierez sans doute 
la mesure de cette expression, c'est la rigueur dont le Jury a cru 
devoir user cette année qui nous a déterminés à vous adresser cette 
pétition; nous osons espérer qu'elle sera admise favorablement, 
malgré ce qu'il peut y avoir de personnel dans nos motifs, car 
nous demandons ce qu'on refuse à aucune autre classe de citoyens; 
nous demandons que nos intérêts et notre honneur soient placés 
sous l'égide des lois. 

Nous sommes, etc. 
Suivent les signatures: 
MEMBRES DE L'INSTITUT 
MM. Horace Vernet, Paul Delaroche, Drolling, David (d'Angers) 
Hommes de lettres 
MM. Jules Janin, Félix Payot, Thoré, Théophile Gautier, Jules 
Baget, Huard, Hippolyte Barbier, comte Louis de Girardin, Eu- 
gène Barreste, Gault de Saint-Germain, Contagrène, Ricourt, An- 
tony Deschamps, Anatole Dauverne, de Beaurepaire, Deuleuse, 
Duboist, Berault de Milaine, Trianon. 
Sculpteurs 
MM. Rude, Barye, Dantan, Etex, Sornet, Maindron, Husson, Hu- 
guenin, Antonin Moine, Klagman, Jacquot, Caudron, Louis Au- 
vray, Duthois, Delarue, Fauginet, Fessard, Préault, Jeoffroy, 
Maggi, Pan, Lavranche, Girard, Grand fils, Louvet. 
Graveurs 
MM. Mercury, Vallot, Caron, Ransonnette, Bertonnier, Sixden- 
iers, Alph. Prevost, Eug. Prevost, Revielle, Achille Normand, 
Belhaste. 
Lithographes 
MM. Daumier, Llanta, Lemude, Travies, Weber, Julien, Mag- 
giolo, Wagnez, Baust, Blot, Benjamin. 
Peintres, dessinateurs, architectes 

Feu Redouté. MM. Ary Scheffer, Henry Scheffer, Corot, Charlet, 
Cabat, Eugène Delacroix, Jules Dupré, Decamps, Destouches, Gi- 
goux, Grandville, Rouillard, madame Rude, Saint-Evre, Vander- 
Burch, Villeret, Melingue, Maissonner (sic), Ch. Langlois, Huet, 
Jeannot, Audry, Alluys, Aubry, Bellair, Bottiot, Boswillwald, 
Berchaud, Bordes, Budelot, Bisson, Brunier, Carrier, Ed. Collet, 
Chocarne, de Caudin, Chassériau, Aug. Chavart, Charles, Victor 
Chalamet, Dupressoir, Dusaulchoy, Demotris, Deneux, Diaz, 
Desportes, Dandiran, Debon, Delarieux, Dansert, David, Des- 
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baral, Ch.-André David, Delestre, Pierre Delacroix, Victor Dar- 
tiquenave, Delaporte-Bertin, Fescheur, Fouquet, Francois, Faol- 
let, Franck, de Fontenay, F Guichard, Gérard, Gosselin, Paul 
Gourlier, A. Gourlier, Gendron, Gobit, Gingembre, Person- 
neaux, Peyne, Riondet, Ramon, Renoux, Roquemont, Rousseau, 
Rivoulon, Samiel, Sabatier, Steinviel, Sansonnetti, Serrur, Sippel, 
Tissier, Tourneux, Vanden-Bosche, Vielle, Verdier, Vallot, Ma- 
reille, Pallux, Paris-Personne, A. Parent, E. Parent, Lepeintre, Le- 
bertais, Lancel, Luthereau, Mauguin, Manson, Malenfant, Mar- 
quet, Menginot, Motte, Morgere, Magnier, Milon, Maison, 
mademoiselle Félice Morvanchet, Jeandron, Jacob, Jacsries, 
J. Lange, Ernest Lebreton, Louis Leroy, Letillois, Leclére, Lesage, 
Levasseur, Lassus, E. Lebrun, Lobin, Hugot, Huet, Huart, Jac- 
quelin, Jules Joly, Jones, Jusset, Judey. 
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Academic Theory and A.-L.-T. Vaudoyer's Dissertation sur 


l'architecture 


Alice T. Friedman 


In memory of Ann Lorenz Van Zanten 


The spectrum of theoretical opinion within the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts during the first three decades of the nine- 
teenth century is not yet fully understood. Although a 
number of important recent studies describe architectural 
education and professional practice in the period, too little 
is now known of the contemporary distinctions that sep- 
arated one approach from another. Because of this, there 
has been a tendency in the literature to view the Académie 
as a monolithic bastion of conservatism and to identify the 
institution with the writings of its powerful Perpetual Sec- 
retary (1816-1839), Quatremère de Quincy. In the evolution 
of nineteenth-century architectural theory, the Académie is 
made to represent an unchanging Neoclassicism, chal- 
lenged first by the functionalism of the ficole Polytechnique 
and, later, in the 1830's, by the Romantic reform movement. 

Yet no such clear lines can be drawn on the basis of writ- 
ings by individual members of the Académie or its school. 
Indeed, the complex network of professional relationships 
made such uniformity impossible, and the events of the 
period 1780-1830 contributed to a range of opinion as var- 
ied, and as interlaced, as the political and economic forces 
affecting patronage, government commissions, and edu- 
cational policy. When the reform movement gathered 
strength in the 1830's, it gave, as Robin Middleton has sug- 
gested, “new urgency and interpretation” to issues first 
raised within the Académie during the French Revolution 
and kept alive during the conservative, and apparently 
lackluster, early decades of the century.? Academic theory 
was forced to change precisely because the challenge came 
from within, threatening the stability of the institution. 


This article is based on research begun in 1975 under the direction of 
Professor Neil Levine at Harvard University. An earlier version was pre- 
sented at the annual conference of the American Society for Eighteenth 
Century Studies in April 1981. I am grateful to John Archer for his com- 
ments at that time, and to David Stang, Margaret Deutsch Carroll, Peter 
Fergusson, Eugenia Parry Janis, and Katherine Park Dyer for their help 
in revising this essay. A grant from Wellesley College helped pay for the 
final preparation of the manuscript. 


1 A selection of the most important contributions are included in Drexler, 
ed., and Middleton, ed., 1982. The essays in the Drexler volume are re- 
lated to the exhibition “The Architecture of the École des Beaux-Arts” 
held at the Museum of Modern Art in New York from October 1975 to 
January 1976. On Quatremère de Quincy, see A. Vidler, “The Idea of 
Type: Transformations in the Academic Ideal,” Oppositions, vii, 1977, 
95-113; and R.G. Saisselin, “Quatremère de Quincy and the Internal Con- 
tradictions of Bourgeois Aesthetics,” Marxist Perspectives, mı, 1980, 100- 


Loyal academicians thus sought a compromise that would 
satisfy their critics and yet maintain their power within the 
profession. 


On January 21, 1832, Antoine-Laurent-Thomas Vau- 
doyer (1756-1846) delivered a short paper, the Dissertation 
sur l'architecture, before his fellow members of the Aca- 
démie des Beaux-Arts. Throughout his long and successful 
career as an architect, teacher, and administrator, Vau- 
doyer had shunned public discussions of theory and had 
published little, but in this instance he not only presented 
the paper verbally but deposited the text in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and also sent a copy to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in London along with various other doc- 
uments and drawings.? What inspired him to take these 
uncharacteristic steps was, it seems, his realization that the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the architectural school under the 
Académie's aegis, an institution to which he had devoted 
most of his seventy-six years — as a teacher, librarian, sec- 
retary, historian and archivist — was in chaos, deeply di- 
vided by the most recent and serious skirmishes in a series 
of challenges to academic authority. The factionalism and 
deep ambivalence that had been growing within the profes- 
sion as a whole had finally touched the Académie directly. 
This threatened to destroy the hegemony of the system for 
which Vaudoyer had worked all his life. . 

The controversy had been sparked in 1829 by the ap- 
pearance of a project sent as a fourth-year envoi (a required 
part of the academic curriculum) from the French Acadé- 
mie in Rome by Vaudoyer’s former student Henri La- 
brouste: this was a radical reconstruction of the temples at 
Paestum which challenged both accepted views of specific 


115. The classic work by R. Schneider, Quatremère de Quincy et son 
intervention dans les arts (1788-1830}, Paris, 1910, is also useful. 

2 R, Middleton, “Vive l'École,” in Middleton, ed., 1979, 38-47. The papers 
in this collection were presented in a symposium held at the Architectural 
Association, London, in May 1978. 

3 Vaudoyer, 1832a and 1832b. The catalogue of the Bibliothèque Nation- 
ale records that the manuscript was donated by the author. This version 
is in Vaudoyer’s hand and labeled “1° minute.” The version at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects (R.I.B.A.), in another hand, is an exact copy 
but omits two notes by J.-F. Lesueur on music and a footnote on the Olym- 
pian Jupiter (fols. 8, 33, 60). In a letter to T.L. Donaldson, President of 
the R.I.B.A., dated July 15, 1837 and bound with the R.I.B.A.'s copy of 
the Dissertation, Vaudoyer noted that the draft was in the BibHothèque 
du Roi and that the paper had been presented at the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts on January 21, 1832. 


buildings and the fundamental principles of academic ar- 
chaeology. Labrouste suggested not only that color had 
been applied extensively as ornament on the walls, but also 
that graffiti and other incidental marks were to be found 
there. He further explained in his accompanying text that 
one of the temples had in reality been used as an assembly 
hall and not for religious purposes.‘ Strong objections were 
voiced, notably by Quatremére de Quincy, while others, 
including the Director of the Académie in Rome, rose to 
Labrouste’s defense. 

The debate that followed was by no means confined to 
the specific project or even to the theories that it advanced. 
It was attacked not because it suggested the use of color or 
because it suggested a secular rather than a religious pro- 
gram. It was attacked because it represented reinterpreta- 
tion and reevaluation of a theoretical system founded on 
the principles of immutability and universality. More im- 
portant, it was clear that this was not an isolated incident: 
the reform movement, with causes ranging from architec- 
tural polychromy to the need for more industrially trained 
designers, had been gathering strength for the past thirty 
years, and it was being pushed forward by serious archi- 
tects who had been trained in respectable institutions, as 
well as engineers and others outside the “liberal profession” 
(since the founding of the Ecole Polytechnique in 1795 and 
the prodigious rise of the engineering profession, their vir- 
ulent taunts had been familiar enough).* 

Public opinion stood behind the calls for reform. The 
experience of years of political instability and social and 
economic experiment undermined confidence in the au- 
thority both of the institution itself and the ostensibly uni- 
versal and infallable theory of architecture that it pro- 
pounded; further, rapid technological progress and 
increased industrialization seemed to many people both in 
the architectural profession and in government agencies to 
demand a reformed system of architectural education in 
which academic tradition would be replaced by a more 
pragmatic approach to design and an emphasis on new in- 


4 The project and Labrouste's role in determining the ideological course 
of mid-19th-century architecture are discussed at length by Neil Levine in 
his dissertation and in his “The Romantic Idea of Architectural Legibility: 
Henri Labrouste and the Néo-Grec” in Drexler, ed., 325-416. Middleton’s 
critique of Levine (see note 2 above) and his “Hittorff’s Polychrome Cam- 
paign” in Middleton, ed., 1982, 174-195, present a useful analysis of the 
issue from another perspective. A great deal of valuable information is 
included in David Van Zanten's Ph.D. thesis, The Architectural Poly- 
chromy of the 1830s {Harvard University, 1970], Garland, 1977, and in 
his “Architectural Polychromy: Life in Architecture” in Middleton, ed., 
1982, 196-215, which considers the issue from still another point of 
departure. 


5 For the conflict between architects and engineers, see H. Lipstadt, “Early 
Architectural Periodicals” in Middleton, ed., 1982, 50-65, and “Soufflot, 
de Wailly, Ledoux: La fortune critique dans la presse architecturale,” in 
Mosser and Rabreau, eds., 299-303. A fuller understanding of the work 
within the academic sphere of G.-A. Blouet and E.-]. Gilbert is crucial to 
future studies of early 19th-century architectural theory. Both were Grand- 
Prix winners in the 1820's and both were deeply affected by new tech- 
nology and functionalism. Blouet published a supplement to Rondelet's 
Traité théorique et practique de l'art de bâtir in 1847-48; he succeeded 
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dustrial materials.* 

Following the controversy over Labrouste’s envoi in 1829, 
the calls for reform intensified: a public committee was set 
up to review the teaching practices at the École, and in 
1830, the architect J.-I. Hittorff, an advocate of architec- 
tural polychromy, joined with others in founding the So- 
ciété Libre des Beaux-Arts with a similar aim.” Young ar- 
chitects in Rome — Vaudoyer's son and former student 
Léon and Labrouste’s brother Théodore among them — 
sent back highly colored reconstructions to the Académie 
and called for a new commitment to pragmatism not only 
as a consideration in historical reconstruction but as a fac- 
tor in original design. This meant a complete restructuring 
of architectural thought, with a new emphasis on the issues 
of the present and on the problems posed by each specific 
project: location, materials, function, local customs, and 
traditions. Léon Vaudoyer expressed these ideas in a letter 
of May 28, 1831, to his cousin and former teacher Hip- 
polyte Lebas: 


What, then, is this architecture that is termed — I know 
not why — “romantic”? It is an architecture which strives 
to return to true principles, in which every form is dic- 
tated by reason and need, which is conditioned by the 
nature of materials and which, finally, seeks to bring its 
art into harmony with its own century.’ 


The reformers viewed the conservative neoclassicism of 
Quatremère de Quincy and others as reactionary, and iden- 
tified them with the ancien régime. They seemed ready to 
abandon the Ecole and the Académie altogether. 
Recognizing this, A.-L.-T. Vaudoyer set down a record 
of his own thoughts about architectural theory in the Dis- 
sertation and defended the liberal profession of architec- 
ture. Not surprisingly, he structured his discussion accord- 
ing to categories established by Renaissance and 
Neoclassical theorists and adopted their discourse. What is 
striking, however, is how strongly his thinking was influ- 


Baltard as Professor of Theory at the Ecole in 1846. See Levine, n. 356, 
and R. Middleton and D. Watkin, Neo-Classical and 19th Century Ar- 
chitecture, New York, 1980 (Ital. ed., 1977), for short biographies. 


é The founding of the Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures in 1829 
represents another step in the process of change from liberal to technical 
education. In F B. Artz, The Development of Technical Education in 
France, Cambridge, Mass., 1966, the history of the Ecole Polytechnique 
and the rise of the engineering profession are discussed in detail (esp. 214- 
242). 


7 These developments are treated by Levine, Van Zanten and Middleton 
(see note 4 above) and by Artz (as in note 6), 52-3 and n. 32. 


ë “Or, quelle est donc cette architecture qu'on appelle romantique — je 
ne sais pourquoi? C'est une Architecture qui veut remonter au vrais prin- 
cipes, qui veut que toute forme soit donnée par la raison et le besoin, qui 
veut se soumettre à la nature des materiaux, qui veut enfin mettre cet art 
en harmonie avec le siècle.” All translations are by the author unless oth- 
erwise noted. Quoted in G. Davioud, “Notice sur la vie et les oeuvres du 
feu Léon Vaudoyer,” Bulletin mensuel de la Société Centrale des Archi- 
tectes, Nos. 3-4, March-April 1873, 80-92 (esp. 90-91). See also L. Hau- 
tecoeur, Histoire de l'architecture classique en France, vi, Paris, 1955, 263- 
4. 
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enced by the reformers of the preceding generation, the 
“revolutionary” theorists C. de Wailly, E.-L. Boullée, and 
C.-N. Ledoux. Like them he emphasized the search for a 
more immediate and truly universal means of expression 
through the creation of a new architectural language; like 
them, he confined his theoretical speculations to the clas- 
sical style.? Yet as Colin Rowe and, more recently, Anthony 
Vidler have shown, it was precisely this “pre-romantic” 
concern for emotional expression, individuation, and spec- 
ificity that was fundamentally in conflict with the under- 
lying assumptions of Neoclassicism and thus contributed 
to its decline.” Indeed, Vaudoyer’s teaching proved to be 
fundamental for the Romantics precisely because he stressed 
those issues — change over stasis, direct experience over 
rational abstraction — which he himself first came into 
contact with as a young man in the 1780's and nineties. 


Vaudoyer’s biography reveals his ability to move easily 
between the various camps within the building world of 
the early nineteenth century, making alliances, drawing on 
a wide range of sources to forge an approach to design, 
and, with uncanny dexterity, not only surviving but pros- 
pering under difficult and unstable conditions. He was born 
on December 20, 1756. His early interest in architecture 
was thwarted by his father, a merchant, who encouraged 
him to take up a military career; it was not until after his 
father’s death and a period in the cavalry corps of the Prince 
de Lambesq that he was able:to enter the school of the 
Académie Royale d'Architecture as a member of A.-F. 
Peyre’s atelier. He won a prix d'emulation for a Laiterie 
(Fig. 1) in May 1782, and the following year was awarded 
the Grand Prix fora Ménagerie d'un souverain (Fig. 2). His 
projects are representative of the prize-winning designs of 
these years in their usè of simple, monumental shapes and 
their obsessive repetition (particularly noticeable in the 
ubiquitous colonnades) to achieve dramatic effects; his 
Grand Prix drawing, with its quadrilaterally symmetrical 
plan composed of circles, semicircles and squares, clearly 
reflects his teachers’ emphasis on legibility and order 


9 M. Mosser and D. Rabreau, “Nature et architecture parlante: Soufflot, 
de Wailly et Ledoux touchés par les lumières,” in Mosser and Rabreau, 
eds., 222-39; see also two essays in the same collection: B. Didier, “Ledoux 
écrivain,” 253-59, and D. del Pesco, “L'architecture . . . et la méthode de 
projettation de C.-N. Ledoux,” 261-77. 


W Colin Rowe, “Character and Composition; or Some Vicissitudes of Ar- 
chitectural Vocabulary in the Nineteenth Century,” in The Mathematics 
of the Ideal Villa and Other Essays, Cambridge, Mass., 1976, 56-88. See 
also Vidler (as in note 1}, and his “The Writing on the Wall” in Middleton, 
ed., 1979, 57-60. à 


D A. Lance, Dictionnaire des architects français, Paris, 1872, u, 310-13; 
C. Daly, “Notices nécrologiques sur M.M. Vaudoyer et Baltard,” Revue 
générale de l'architecture et des travaux publics. vi, 1846, 547-552. 

2 The laiterie project was generously brought to my attention by Ann 
Lorenz Van Zanten. The Grand Prix project is illustrated and discussed 
by D. Van Zanten in “Architectural Composition at the École des Beaux- 
Arts from Charles Percier to Charles Garnier” in Drexler, ed., 111-324 
(esp. 122-23 and 159-62). See also Grands Prix d'Architecture: Projects 
couronnés par l'Académie des Beaux-Arts de France: Publiés par D. 
Avanzo et Comp", Liège, 1842, pls. 9-12. 


through simple geometrical designs.” 

The projects dating from Vaudoyer's years at the Aca- 
démie in Rome (1783-88) reveal the range of his interests 
and the extent of his abilities more fully than the early stu- 
dent projects do. He devoted himself to the study of ancient 
buildings, producing a fourth-year envoi, a reconstruction 
of the Theater of Marcellus, which was highly praised and 
eventually published.” His original designs sent back to 
Paris were not so well received, however; he was severely 
criticized by the panel of judges from the Académie for 
trying too hard to achieve “effects,” and it would seem from 
their comments (the designs themselves are lost) that they 
particularly objected to a strong Piranesian influence man- 
ifested in picturesque contrasts of scale and sharp divisions 
between areas of light and shadow.* 

Vaudoyer’s now familiar Maison d'un cosmopolite (1785) 
(Figs. 3-5) reflects the mood of revision and experimenta- 
tion in France and on the Continent in these years. The 
sphere, stars, and signs of the Zodiac on the entablature 
of the building recall Boullée’s well-known Cenotaphe à 
Newton, designed in this period; both draw on mid- 
eighteenth-century aesthetic theory and the writings of Viel 
de Saint-Maux.5 When the project was published by C.-P. 
Landon in his Annales du musée (11, 1802), the illustration 
was accompanied by a text quoting Viel’s Lettres sur l'ar- 
chitecture on the correspondences between architecture and 
seasonal cycles in agriculture.” The Greek Doric colonnade 
and the stars and signs of the Zodiac were probably in- 
spired by Viel’s suggestion that primitive temples func- 
tioned as astrological models, but the extent to which Vau- 
doyer was involved in the speculative archaeological 
movement led by Viel cannot be demonstrated from this 
project: it was sketched in a tourist's souvenir album for 
a man who, when asked his nationality, apparently replied 
that he was a citizen of the world, a cosmopolite.” Landon 
suggests that the little building would make a charming 
addition to a garden, for “this is not Architecture, but that 
which, in poetry, one might call a madrigal.” The project 
should not, however, be dismissed as frivolous; the evi- 


B Description du théâtre de Marcellus à Rome, rétabli dans son état prim- 
itif, d'après les vestiges qui en restent encore . . ., Paris, 1812. 

M A. de Montaiglon, ed., Correspondance des directeurs de l'Académie 
de France à Rome avec les surintendants des bâtiments, Paris, 1887-1908, 
xv, 4-5, 146-47. See also the catalogue of the exhibition Piranèse et les 
Français, Rome, 1978, and Actes du Colloque Piranèse et les Français 
(Rome, Villa Medici, 1976), Rome, 1978. 

15 J.-M. Pérouse de Montclos, Etienne-Louis Boullée 1728-1799: De l'ar- 
chitecture classique à l'architecture revolutionnaire, Paris, 1969. Pt. rv, 
chap. 3. The theme is discussed by W. Oechslin in “Pyramide et Sphère: 
Notes sur l'architecture revolutionnaire du XVIII® siècle et ses sources 
italiennes,” Gazette des beaux-arts, xxvii, April, 1971, 201-238. 

16 Annales du Musée, 11, 1802, 127-28. Oechslin (as in note 15), 230-31, 
n.3, notes that drawings for the Maison d'un Cosmopolite are in the 
R.I.B.A., London (Hardwick, vm, fol. 46v). 

1 C. E Viel de Saint-Maux, “Lettre à M. le Duc de Luxembourg” (1780), 
in Lettres sur l'architecture, Brussels, 1779—Paris, 1784, 18-19. 

18 Annales du Musée, 11, 1802, 128: “Ce n'est pas de la grande architecture, 
mais ce qu'on appelerait en poésie un madrigal . . .”. 


1 A.-L.-T. Vaudoyer, Laiterie. Prix 
d'Emulation, 1782. Plan, Elevation 
and Section. Paris, Ecole Nationale 
Supérieure des Beaux-Arts (photo: 
Bulloz) 


dence of the Dissertation suggests that whatever the specific 
circumstances of the Cosmopolite project, Vaudoyer was 
deeply influenced by the same spirit of inquiry and the 
search for a new architectural language that engendered 
similar projects in these years by Boullée, Ledoux, de 
Wailly, and others. 

Thus it is significant that when he returned to Paris in 
1789, Vaudoyer was drawn to the teaching of J.-D. Leroy, 
an architect and archaeologist with a strong interest in the 
primitive antecedents of Classical and Christian architec- 
ture. Following the dissolution of the Académie Royale by 
the Convention in 1793, Vaudoyer assisted Leroy in run- 
ning a privately financed school which met first in Leroy's 
home and later at the Louvre. Permission to maintain such 





a school had been granted by the Commune Générale des 
Arts after Leroy appeared before them and read from his 
works; his writings were applauded and praised for their 
“republican character.” 

Shielded by the official approval of Leroy’s activities, 
Vaudoyer helped to organize architectural competitions in 
the years between 1793 and 1796, when no official concours 
were held, presenting the winners with books from his own 


SH. Lepauze, Procès-verbaux de la Commune Générale des Arts, Paris, 
1903, 174. See also D. D. Egbert, The Beaux-Arts Tradition in French 
Architecture, ed. D. Van Zanten, Princeton, 1980, 38-39. 
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2 A.-L.-T. Vaudoyer, Une Ménagerie d'un Souverain. Grand 
Prix, 1783. Plan. Paris, Ecole Nationale Supérieure des Beaux- 
Arts (photo: Museum of Modern Art) 


private library or from Leroy’s collection.” Student proj- 
ects were judged by a panel of architects which included 
Leroy, Vaudoyer, C. Percier, P.-F-L. Fontaine, and L.-P. 
Baltard. Like Vaudoyer himself, these men were to remain 
closely associated with the school of architecture and the 
Académie all their lives, running successful ateliers or lec- 
turing in courses at the École. In 1818, Baltard was named 
Professor of Theory at the École and, in that year, joined 
with Vaudoyer in the project of publishing the winning 
Grand Prix projects from the previous competitions.” Vau- 
doyer continued to perform the duties of secretary and ar- 
chivist well into the thirties; the official job title was con- 
ferred on him in 1807.” 

Professional ambition and a marked ability to adapt to 
political change ensured Vaudoyer's success. From 1794, he 
shared a house in the rue de Savoie with his sister and 
brother-in-law, the former procureur (legal adviser) at the 
Châtelet, the police headquarters and prison. * As a former 
government official, M. Lebas was under suspicion during 


20 Ibid., 39 and n. 14. 


21 See R. Chafee, “The Teaching of Architecture at the École des Beaux- 
Arts,” in Drexler, ed., 63-110. Vaudoyer began publishing the Grand Prix 
in 1806. The various published editions are listed in Egbert (as in note 
19), 164-65. 


2 M. Bonnaire, ed., Procès-verbaux de l'Académie des Beaux-Arts, Paris, 
1937-43, 111, 93. Egbert, 55, and nn. 14, 15, cites two manuscripts by Leroy 
and one by Vaudoyer in the Marquand Library, Princeton University, 
which testify to Vaudoyer's role in planning and reorganization of the 
school. Another is mentioned by Hautcoeur, Histoire de l'architecture 
classique en France, v. 1953, 266. 


the Revolution, but he nonetheless maintained a legal office 
on the first floor of the house while Vaudoyer ran a studio 
and supervised students, including the young Hippolyte Le- 
bas, his nephew, on the floor above. Vaudoyer had married 
Mile. Lagrenée, the daughter of the Director of the Aca- 
démie in Rome, soon after his return to Paris and he was 
thus himself vulnerable to accusations from anti-royalists 
— but having struck up the important partnership with 
Leroy, he not only survived but prospered in this period. 
The two families supported each other in these years, form- 
ing an association described by Léon Vaudoyer in 1868 as 
a “union of spirit, strength and serenity which gave them 
confidence in a better future.” 

Vaudoyer rose to prominence in the public sector in the 
late 1790's, serving on the Conseil des Bâtiments Civils, a 
government commission created in 1793 to oversee and ap- 
prove all public building in France.” Under the supervision 
of the Ministry of the Interior, the Conseil was made up 
of engineers and established architects with a reputation 
for practicality; it was headed by the elder statesmen of the 
architectural profession, J.-F.-T. Chalgrin, A.-T. Brogniart, 
and J.-N. Rondelet. Vaudoyer was placed in charge of the 
section for judicial buildings, a job requiring both admin- 
istrative skill and strong professional — notably technical 
— background. Yet again we see Vaudoyer’s ability to pros- 
per despite the increasing enmity between engineers and 
architects; he worked hard to build a successful career by 
placing his trust, and his loyalty. with powerful institutions. 

The 1798 publication of a proposal for the reconstruction 
of the Pantheon, a building under Rondelet's supervision, 
testifies both to Vaudoyer's technical competence and his 
professional ambition. In 1804, as Architecte des Travaux 
Publics, he published a pamphlet showing designs for the 
completion of the Madeleine; in the official competition, 
his work received an honorable mention.” The strength of 
his reputation and his power in official circles won him the 
post of principal architect in a number of government-sup- 
ported renovation projects as well. In a period during which 
very little new building took place, these took on a special 
importance. He remodeled the Collège des Quatre Nations 
for use by the Institut de France in 1806, and in 1812 he 
designed and built the Marché des Carmes in Paris, one of 
the few executed buildings newly designed by him. This 
work is distinctive in Vaudoyer’s career because of its util- 
itarian program and simple, stripped-down plan and ele- 


3 L. Vaudover, “Eloge d'Hippolyte Le Bas,” Revue générale des arts, xxvi, 
1870, 245-51. 


24 Ibid., 245. 


25 Georges Teyssot, “Città-servizi; La produzione dei bâtiments civils in 
Francia,” Casabella, No. 424, Apri., 1977, 56-65, and “Planning and 
Building in Towns: The System of the Batiments Civils in France, 1795- 
1848,” in Middleton, ed., 1982, 34-49. 


26 Restauration des piliers du Panthéon français, présenté au ministre de 
l'interieur, An. VI; Projet d'achèvement de l'église de la Madeleine d'après 
sa première destination, 1804. Vaudoyer's project was published in the 
Annales du Musée, vi, 1804, 45-52. His second project appeared in An- 
nales du Musée, xv, 1808, 75-80. 
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3 A.-L.-T. Vaudoyer, Maison d'un Cosmopolite. Elevation. 
(from Annales du Musée, 11, 1802, 64) 








4 A.-L.-T. Vaudoyer, Maison d'un Cosmopolite. Section. (from 
Annales du Musée, 11, 1802, 66) 


vations à la Durand (Figs. 6 and 7).” 

Vaudoyer clearly knew how to build, earning the respect 
of government officials in an era of growing preoccupation 
with efficiency and technology. He was a recognized public 
figure. He was named Chevalier of the Legion d'Honneur 
in 1816 soon after the monarchy was restored; in 1823 he 
succeeded Peyre as a member of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts.” Vaudoyer's career was thus marked by success in 
every area of professional endeavor and yet, like so many 
other leading architects of his generation, he produced few 
innovative designs following the Revolution. The oppor- 
tunities for such projects were limited not only by political 
instability and economic constraints but by a marked con- 
servatism in official patronage. Like Percier, Fontaine and 
other contemporaries, he seems to have poured his creative 


27 A presentation drawing for the Institut building was included in the 
group of papers sent to the R.I.B.A. It was published in 1811 (Plan, coupe 
et élévation du Palais de l'Institut Impérial de France, suivant sa nouvelle 
restauration.) In “The Building of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts,” Middleton, 
ed., 1982, 124-37, C. Marmoz discusses Vaudoyer's participation in the 
planning and design of new buildings for the Ecole based on his study of 
documents in the Archives Nationales. 

Further study of these and of papers still held by Vaudoyer’s family is 








5 A.-L.-T. Vaudoyer, Maison d'un Cosmopolite. Plan (from 
Annales du Musée, 11, 1802, 65) 


energies into teaching, returning often to the concerns of 
his early career in Rome and Paris. 

Given his record of distinguished service both to the Aca- 
démie and its school, and to various governments through 
the Conseil des Batiments Civils, it is at first surprising to 
find that Vaudoyer's Dissertation of 1832 sharply criticizes 
both the rules of traditional academic theory and the func- 
tionalism of the Ecole Polytechnique. Vaudoyer calls on 
neither the highly charged authority of antiquity nor on 
the newer, but equally mystical, deity of Technology.” In- 


needed before the various aspects of his thought and career can be fully 
documented. 


28 Daly (as in note 11), 549. See A. Soubiés, Les membres de l'Académie 
des Beaux-Arts, Paris, 1909, 11, 88-91. 


2 For the development of the theory of technology in the 17-19th cen- 
turies, see J. Guillerme and J. Sebestik, “Les commencements de la tech- 
nologie,” Thalès, x11, 1966, 1-72. The problem is also considered by del 
Pesco (as in note 9). 
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6 A.-L.-T. Vaudoyer, Marché des Carmes, Paris, 1812-13. Plan. 
(from Gourlier, Biet, Grillon et feu Tardieu, Choix d'édifices 
publics projetés et construits en France, 1825-50, 1, 147) 


stead, he places his confidence in human experience and 
scientific method. It is from Nature, understood through 
direct observation, that Vaudoyer claims to derive his prin- 
ciples of architecture, while drawing heavily on late eigh- 
teenth-century aesthetic theory and the literature of pic- 
turesque gardening to support his analysis. 

The Dissertation begins with a disclaimer: although the 
treatise will offer some suggestions to architects and am- 
ateurs who want to understand the methods and effects of 
design, Vaudoyer wants it to be well understood that ar- 
chitecture cannot be systematized according to rules and 
processes; it must not be included among the mechanical 
arts.® Throwing down the gauntlet to the engineering 
profession and the École Polytechnique, Vaudoyer sharply 
criticizes the overuse of books, and the models they con- 
tain, in the education of architects: books of selected ex- 
amples (chefs d'oeuvres) might be used to guide an architect 
in choosing forms through which to express his ideas, but 
rules for systematic composition and gazetteers of building 
types were to play no part in the process of design. Al- 
though Vaudoyer never mentions J.-N.-L. Durand, Pro- 
fessor of Architecture at the École Polytechnique, or the 
school by name, his criticism of “systems” would have been 
understood as an attack on the methods and texts devised 
by Durand for his students in the two-year architecture 
course: the Précis des leçons données à l'École Polytech- 
nique (1802, 1805) and the Recueil et parallèle des édifices 
de tout genre (1800). 

Opening his paper with this defensive argument, Vau- 
doyer betrays the extent to which the rise of the engineering 
profession and the popular support for the ideology of tech- 
nology and progress had threatened the Académie and the 
liberal profession. Worse still were the “architects patent” 
who, according to government decree, could buy their cert- 
ification.” Calling them “demi-talents,” Vaudoyer never 


7 A.-L.-T. Vaudoyer, Marché des Carmes, Paris, 1812-13. Ele- 
vation and Sections. (from Gourlier, Biet, Grillon et feu Tar- 
dieu, Choix d'édifices publics projetés et construits en France, 
1825-50, 1, 148) 


passes up an opportunity to strike out at these men and 
their systems of “cold conventions.” 

Comparing his own efforts to those of other writers on 
the liberal arts — Boileau on poetry, Rousseau on music, 
Watelet on painting, and, surprisingly, the popular writer 
Jacques Delille on garden design — Vaudoyer insists that 
his treatise is not a practical handbook but a guide for un- 
derstanding the sources of inspiration and the means by 
which art communicates. He is careful to distinguish be- 
tween Invention and Execution, declaring that the latter — 
subject to local conditions, materials, and customs — is the 
“science of architecture,” whereas the former is unlimited, 
dependent only on the capacities of artistic genius. Only 
the creative aspects of his subject concern him here, he says, 
declaring that he will leave to others the lengthy explication 
of building technique.” 

Vaudoyer maintains that, like painting, sculpture, and 
music, architecture is the art of expressing sensations in- 
spired by Nature through imitation, although in architec- 
ture the model is clearly more removed from the language 
of artistic form than in other arts. He cautions that this 
should not lead one to mistake this language for mere con- 
vention, however. The emotional effects produced by ar- 
chitecture prove the error of such an assertion, and what 
is more, he adds, aiming a blow at his competitors in the 
engineering profession, art stripped of all the charm of Na- 


30 Vaudoyer, 1832b, 1-2. 
31 H, Lipstadt (as in note 5), 56-57. 
32 Vaudoyer, 1832b, 8-13. 


ture is no longer art at all, but merely “talent in combining 
elements, patience, and problem-solving — talent that 
pleases the eye for a moment, tires the spirit and says noth- 
ing to the soul.” # Both the systematizers at the École Poly- 
technique and the conservative academicians who believed 
that classicism represented an artificial and yet universal 
language were guilty of stripping architecture of its integral 
connection to Nature. For Vaudoyer, neither set of reasons 
for doing so was acceptable. 
The formal language of architecture is inspired by direct 
experience of Nature, and thus the key to successful design 
. lies in careful observation of the effects of different natural 
landscapes on the human spirit. In the successful work of 
art, the material form dissolves as the viewer is overtaken 
by the feelings it communicates: 


When one looks at a masterpiece of history painting, one 
forgets that one is facing a picture and finds oneself in 
the midst of the scene represented, one shares the sadness 
or joy of the characters, one divines and hears their con- 
versation. Music has a similar effect. And monumental 
architecture, architecture that is art, arrives at the same 
end: the material element will be forgotten if the architect 
who designs it has truly delved into the hearts of men 
and observed the effects of different places and condi- 
tions on their spirits, or when he studies in himself the 
varying emotions he has experienced when seeing, caught 
by surprise or on reflection, under a bright clear sky, or 
a dark and sad horizon, the strange combinations of ef- 
fects produced by different places in this great universe. 
When the artist produces the same impression by means 
of imitation we have what cannot be expressed in words 
let alone be reduced to principle.” 
Here the meaning of the work of art does not lie in the 
material forms themselves, not is it carried by the orders 
as analogues of human types or as abstract symbols of the 
Ideal in Nature. Here the Vitruvian tradition is abandoned 
in favor of a language that communicates directly to the 
spirit and is thus more genuinely universal than any arti- 


334... C'est le talent des combinaisons, de la patience et des difficultés 
vaincues; talent qui plait un instant aux yeux, fatigue l'esprit et ne dit rien 
à l'Ame.” Vaudoyer, 1823b, 15. 

M “Quand on considère un chef-d'oeuvre de Peinture historique, on oublie 
qu'on est devant un tableau; on se trouve au milieu de la scène qu'il rep- 
resente, on partage la tristesse ou la joie des personnages, on devine et 
on entend leur entretien. 

La Musique offre les mêmes effets. 

Et l'Architecture monumentale, l’architecture-art, parvient au même but, 
et fait oublier le matériel de son élément, quand l'architecte qui la produit 
a profondément observé le coeur de l'homme et l'effet des lieux sur son 
esprit, en différentes circonstances; quand il étudie, sur lui-même les dif- 
férentes émotions qu'il a ressenties, en voyant, ou par surprise, ou avec 
réflexion sous un ciel pur et brilliant de lumière, ou sous un horison triste 
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ficial and acquired language. Vaudoyer neglects to mention 
here, as he does later, that he still feels it necessary to work 
within the classical style. By this omission, he implies that 
style is secondary to expression. 

The sources of these ideas lay in the work of Vaudoyer’s 
colleagues and teachers of the previous generation: Leroy, 
de Wailly, Boullée, and Ledoux. In Boullée's Architecture, 
Essai sur l'art, a treatise composed in the 1780's, we find 
the same primacy given to the image of the building as 
conceived in the architect's imagination. According to 
Boullée, the expression of an idea, not technique or con- 
struction, was the highest goal of architecture: 


What is architecture: Shall I define it along with Vitru- 
vius as the art of building? No! There is a gross error in 
this definition. Vitruvius mistakes the effect for the cause. 
In order to execute, it is first necessary to conceive. Our 
earliest ancestors built their huts only after they had con- 
ceived an image of them in their minds. It is this product 
of the spirit, this process of creation, that constitutes ar- 
chitecture and which can consequently be defined as the 
art of designing and bringing to perfection any building 
whatsoever. The art of building is merely a secondary 
art which, in our opinion, could appropriately be called 
the scientific side of architecture. 


For Boullée, then, Nature and human experience held the 
secrets of a language of elemental forms that, if discovered, 
would bring architecture closer to the essence of artistic 
imitation and, perhaps more important in the revolution- 
ary period, would communicate to men regardless of na- 
tion, class, or education. Drawing on Rousseau and Burke 
and on Le Camus de Mezières' Le génie de l'architecture ou 
l'analogie de cet art avec nos sensations (1780), Boullée used 
the notion of imitation to signify the process in which the 
effects of Nature were reproduced through direct obser- 
vation and subsequent reformulation by the creative artist; 
the formal language of architecture created in this process 
consisted of simple shapes that were recognizable (either 
consciously or unconsciously) — it owed nothing to good 


et sombre, les singulières combinaisons d'effets, de certains lieux de ce 
grand univers; quand cet artiste, enfin, produit les mêmes impressions, 
par des moyens d'imitation, voilà ce qui ne peut se dire, et encore moins 
se reduire en principes.” Vaudoyer, 1832b, 16-17. My translation draws 
on Van Zanten's (as in note 12), 161-62. 


35 “Qu'est-ce que l'architecture? La définiratje avec Vitruve l'art de bâtir? 
Non. Il y a dans cette définition une erreur grossière. Vitruve prend l'effet 
pour la cause. Il faut concevoir pour effectuer. Nos premiers pères n'ont 
bâti leurs cabanes qu'aprês en avoir conçu l'image. C'est cette production 
de l'esprit, c'est cette création qui constitue l'architecture, que nous pou- 
vons, en conséquence, définir l'art de produire et de porter à la perfection 
tout édifice quelconque. L'art de bâtir n'est donc qu'un art secondaire, 
qu'il nous paraît convenable de nommer la partie scientifique de l'archi- 
tecture.” Boullée, 49. 
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models or to the selection of an ideal image from a store- 
house of preexisting types.% 

In a passage of the Essai that is central for our under- 
standing of Vaudoyer's sources, Boullée used the theory of 
sensations as the basis for restructuring the fundamental 
concept of character in architecture: 


Let us consider an object. Our first reaction is, of course, 
the result of how the object affects us. And what I call 
“character” is the effect of the object which makes some 
kind of impression on us. To give a building character 
is to make judicious use of every means to make us feel 
no other sensations than those which the subject 
inspires.” 


These views owe a great deal to the theory of the pictur- 
esque. Declaring “ed anch'io son pittore” at the start of the 
essay, Boullée went on to show that one could produce 
these impressions and communicate character by imitating 
not generalized types but specific, visible, and changing 
effects in Nature. It is through the creation of these ta- 
bleaux, or pictorial compositions, that architecture is given 
its distinctive ability to communicate character. 

The “pre-romantic” concept of character was further de- 
veloped by Ledoux in his l'Architecture considerée sous le 
rapport de l'art, des moeurs et de la législation (1804). Le- 
doux's designs for buildings at the ideal city of Chaux ex- 
hibit two important characteristics: first, the reduction of 
architectural form to elemental geometry and, second, an 
emphasis on immediate expression of character and func- 
tion, especially in the case of new building types such as 
factories, or collective housing. Responding to the new so- 
cial and economic demands of post-revolutionary society, 
Ledoux proposed a more legible architectural physiognomy 
which was at once simple to “read” and practical to use. 
His “architecture parlante” was thus appealing to the deeply 
technophile society that he addressed and had the added 
attraction of stirring democratic idealists with visions of a 
universal language that would make possible a truly mean- 
ingful architecture in a new, orderly, and egalitarian 


36 Useful background for a discussion of this issue and its implications is 
found in R. Wittkower, “Imitation, Eclecticism and Genius,” in E. R. Was- 
serman, ed., Aspects of the Eighteenth Century, Baltimore, 1965, 143-62; 
R. Wellek, A History of Modern Criticism: 1750-1950, New Haven, 1955, 
ru; and P, Gay, The Enlightenment: An Interpretation, New York, 1969, 
chaps. 4-7. The bibliography in Gay is particularly useful for treatments 
of scientific theory and historiography. For architectural theory, see G. 
Teyssot, “Emil Kauffmann and the Architecture of Reason: Klassizismus 
and Revolutionary Architecture,” Oppositions, xu, 1978, 47-75; R. Mid- 
dleton, “J.-F. Blondel and the Cours d'architecture," Journal of the Society 
of Architectural Historians, xvi, 1959, 4, 140-48; J. Rykwert, The First 
Moderns: Architects of the 18th Century, Cambridge, Mass., 1980, chap. 
2. For painting, see R. W. Lee, “Ut pictura poesis: The Humanistic Theory 
of Painting.” Art Bulletin, xx11, 1940, 197-269. 


37 “Portons nos regards sur un objet! Le premier sentiment que nous 
éprouvons alors vient évidemment de la manière dont l'objet nous affecte. 
Et j'appelle caractère l'effet qui résulte de cet objet et cause en nous une 


society. 

Ledoux's Architecture was cast as an imaginary journey 
of discovery and written in a tone of inspired exultation; 
the tension between this abandonment to fantasy and his 
underlying functionalist concerns reflected the contradic- 
tions of his time. The fundamental similarity of his objec- 
tives with those of Durand has been suggested recently, 
showing that the problem of finding an architectural fusion 
of artistic expression and efficient planning was not limited 
to one school or approach. Obviously the various solutions 
proposed varied greatly — here differences in priorities and 
values are revealed.” Like Vaudoyer, Ledoux decried the 
debasement of architecture by those technicians who would 
“water down” the accumulated knowledge of tradition.“ 
For him, the architect was no ordinary craftsman practicing 
a trade, but an inspired genius who, like Ledoux himself 
on his imaginary journey, entered a trance-like state where 
images of buildings passed before his eyes. Through his 
imagination the architect could conjure up an image that 
would cause the viewer to feel the same vivid impression 
that he himself felt. Just as a writer had to make his char- 
acters come alive for his readers, so too the architect had 
to make his buildings “seem to live and breathe.” 

When Vaudoyer explains the process of invention, he too 
uses images of meditation and an imaginary journey. After 
receiving a commission, the architect “immerses himself in 
his subject,” studies its properties, and chooses a mode (se- 
rious, light, or monumental) in which to work. Then: 


. . . his spirit takes fire and is transported into a domain 
of elevated and vivid illusions. His heated imagination 
produces in him a kind of delirium, or better, an ecstasy; 
he penetrates new and unknown places, he passes 
through magnificent palaces, enchanted gardens, cool 
and mysterious grottoes, and like a second Poliphilus, 
he experiences successively diverse sensations as if in a 
dream. Here a rich and imposing architecture causes him 
to recognize a Temple to the Deity; further on, there is 
a majestic building, but much simpler, severe in char- 
acter, open and easy of access — here he discovers the 


impression quelconque. Mettre du caractère dans un ouvrage, c'est em- 
ployer avec justesse tous les moyens propres à ne nous faire éprouver 
d'autres sensations que celles qui doivent résulter du sujet.” Boullée, 73. 


38 Del Pesco (as in note 9), 262-40. These issues had for years been under 
discussion within the Académie. For the 18th century, see A. Braham, The 
Architecture of the French Enlightenment, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1980. 
See also W. Szambien, “Durand and the Continuity of Tradition” in Mid- 
dleton, ed., 1982, 18-33, where an important link between Leroy and Dur- 
and is suggested. Szambien's “Notes sur le recueil d'architecture privée de 
Boullée,” Gazette des beaux-arts, March, 1981, 111-24, establishes the im- 
portant early points of overlap between the technical and liberal sides of 
the profession. 


39 Del Pesco (as in note 9), 268-69. C.-N, Ledoux, L'architecture considérée 
sous le rapport de l'art, des moeurs et de la législation, 1804, 1, 2-3, 10. 


40 Ibid., 1, 7. 
# Ibid., 1, 16. 


seat of justice. 


In this journey the architect discovers an image which he 
then renders on paper, revealing his idea in a full tableau 
of site, scale, light, and shadow. Vaudoyer’s emphasis on 
perspective drawing (and condemnation of flat projection 
by rule and compass) is understandable here as it is a nec- 
essary part of the formal expression of the idea as a com- 
position and not as an abstract and deracinated image. 

Following Boullée and Ledoux, Vaudoyer describes char- 
acter and its architectural expression in terms derived from 
the theory of the picturesque. Rather than following rules 
or a systematic process of design, the architect causes each 
of his works to arouse sensations in the viewer by recreat- 
ing images that have made a particular impression on him. 
These images are stored in his imagination but are drawn 
from his own experience of nature itself and of architecture 
set into landscape compositions. Thus, according to Vau- 
doyer, a successful building will communicate its distinc- 
tive character to even the least educated observer, enabling 
him to distinguish one type of building from another. Here 
each type is identifiable not because it recreates an ap- 
proved model or an ideal image but because it causes the 
viewer to experience sensations that he instinctively asso- 
ciates with it. The role of reason is to guide the architect 
in realizing the images produced by his imagination, but 
the recognition of character is natural, not learned. Because 
“the type of true beauty is in Nature,” each building, like 
each landscape, has its individual and specific “physiog- 
nomy.” Any attempt to change this after a building is com- 
pleted will result in an unintelligible message; it is, Vau- 
doyer says, like substituting the head of one statue for that 
of another.® 

Vaudoyer was clearly familiar with the eighteenth- 
century literature on landscape design and aesthetic theory: 
in the introduction to the Dissertation, he cites C.-H. Wa- 
telet's treatise on painting, and he had probably read Wa- 
telet’s influential work on garden design as well. Watelet 
was a member of the Académie Royal from 1747 and pub- 
lished his Essai sur les jardins in 1774; his country estate, 
Moulin-joli, included a fashionable picturesque garden well 


# “Son esprit s'enflamme et le transporte dans un champ de hautes et vives 
illusions. Son imagination échauffée lui procure une espéce de délire ou 
plutôt une extase. 

“Il pénètre dans les lieux nouveaux, inconnue, il parcourt des Palais 
magnifiques, des jardins enchanteurs, des grottes mystérieuses et fraiches; 
et, comme un second Pcliphile, un songe, une vision lui fait éprouver 
successivement diverses sensations. 

“Ici, une Architecture riche et importante lui fait reconnaître un Temple 
à la Divinité. 

“Plus loin, un édifice majestueux, mais plus simple, d'un caractère sé 
vère, et dont les abords sont faciles et ouverts, lui découvre le siège de la 
justice.” Vaudoyer, 1832b, 19 (“Del Invention”). The reference to the Hyp- 
nerotomachia Poliphili is significant here because it links Vaudoyer to the 
romantic tradition in Renaissance classicism. See J. Summerson, “An- 
titheses of the Quattrocento,” in Heavenly Mansions, New York, 1963, 
29-50, for a fuller discussion of these two tendencies of Renaissance his- 
toricism. Vaudoyer’s associate (and the co-editor of the Annales du Mu- 
sée) J.G. Legrand published a translation of the work with which Vau- 
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known in France.“ Watelet's treatise set down the methods 
for creating sequences of visual and psychological impres- 
sions with elements of architecture and landscape; his ideas 
were popularized by books like Jacques Delille's Les jar- 
dins: Un poème (1782) — cited in the introduction to the 
Dissertation in company with more serious works — in 
which the garden designer was entreated to become like a 
painter, composing tableaux and thus giving character to 
the landscape.“ Such ideas had passed into common usage 
by 1782 and could easily be encountered in any number of 
popular and professional works on architecture and garden 
design. The theories of psychological association and the 
science of physionomics that underlay much of this writing 
had become similarly popularized and familiar. There is no 
doubt that these ideas strongly influenced Vaudoyer’s ar- 
chitectural theory and that their familiarity made his teach- 
ing seem not revolutionary but highly acceptable to many 
of his colleagues. These were the ideas with which he and 
his contemporaries grew up. 

. Yet the Dissertation emphasized character as a specific 
and individual quality to an extent that markedly distin- 
guished it from the works of the most outspoken of Vau- 
doyer’s colleagues at the Académie, A.-C. Quatremére de 
Quincy. In a long article on “Caractère” which appeared 
in 1788, Quatremère warned against abuses in architectural 
language, criticizing current interest in architectural expres- 
sion using mimetic rather than abstract images. Years later, 
in the third volume of his Architecture (published in 1825), 
he conceded a distinction between a typology of form re- 
lated to function and one whose basis was metaphysical, 
artificial, and abstract, but this was founded on the fun- 
damental difference between Architecture and the “arts mé- 
caniques” — the design of furniture, clothes, and house- 
hold goods. He held firm to the principle that ideal beauty, 
the only appropriate goal of Architecture, consisted of the 
idealized and generalized imitation of Nature.# Such beauty 
could be appreciated by the mind and had a moral effect 
on the spirit. As he explained in De l'imitation two years 
earlier, the purpose of architecture was 


to employ matter, its forms, and the relations of their 


doyer was no doubt familiar (Parma, 1811). Van Zanten (in Drexler, ed., 
152-62) discusses the use of the word tableaux and the experience of ar- 
chitecture (and thus the principles of composition) which it implies in the 
approach of Vaudoyer and his contemporaries. 

4 Vaudoyer, 1832b, 36. 

4 D. Wiebenson, The Picturesque Garden in France, Princeton, 1978, 15ff., 
64-70. For Watelet, see M. Henriet, “L'académicien Watelet,” Gazette des 
beaux-arts, vi, Sept-Oct., 1922, 173-94. Le Camus dedicated his Génie to 
Watelet in 1780. For the psychological theories underlying this movement, 
see H.F Clark, “Eighteenth Century Elysiums: The Role of ‘Association’ 
in the Landscape Movement,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld In- 
stitutes, vi, 1943, 165-89. 

45 Wiebenson (as in note 44), 75. 


# A.-C. Quatremère de Quincy, “Caractère” in Architecture, 1, 1788, 477- 
518 (esp. 508-18); “Type” in Architecture, 111, 1825, 543-45. See also Vidler 
(as in note 1), 104ff. 
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proportions to express moral qualities, at least those 
which nature shadows forth in her works, and which 
produce in us ideas, and their correlative emotions, of 
order, harmony, grandeur, wealth, unity, variety, du- 
rability, eternity, etc.” 


The artificial language of idealized imitation, with its 
elaborate rules and the theory of decorum underlying the 
process of design, was sustained by the classical tradition 
and renewed, in theory, by frequent consultation with and 
improvement on the corpus of types drawn from ancient 
and Renaissance sources. By contrast, Vaudoyer’s architect 
was an inspired genius who could forget the rules and rely 
on his own instincts. If he seemed to follow rules, this was 
more often by accident than conscious application: “in- 
stinct tells him what rules to follow and it is through these 
that he produces admiration, astonishment or amaze- 
ment.” Elsewhere Vaudoyer spoke of “genius coupled with 
reason” and of the careful choice of simple ornament and 
effective proportions, but for him reason was secondary to 
sensibility; for Quatremére, as a Neoclassical theorist, the 
reverse was true. 

Vaudoyer was no radical but he contributed to change 
by eroding confidence in the principles on which the aca- 
demic edifice was built. Stressing circumstances and spec- 
ificity, inspiration and creative imagination, he implicitly 
rejected the ideal and universal beauty of Neoclassicism. 
Further, by emphasizing movement in and around a build- 
ing rather than a single optimum and static vantage point, 
he struck a blow at the Platonic idea of fixed and absolute 
principles and its expression in Vitruvian rules of propor- 
tion. Toward the end of the Dissertation, Vaudoyer asserts 
that beauty in architecture does not come about as a result 
of static proportions and fixed relationships but from the 
changing appearance of the ensemble to the viewer. The 
task of the architect is to “move and vary this pleasant 
tableau” and he must take care to apply himself to the de- 
sign of the side elevations as well as the facade, anticipating 
the movement of the viewer. This is a fundamental and 
influential idea in Vaudoyer's approach: the building is not 
seen as a static combination of elements but as part of a 
composition in perspective, light, and shade. Only the ren- 
dered sketch can represent the integral connection between 
the specific material and environmental conditions and the 


4"... Sa propriété est d'employer la matière, ses formes, et les rapports 
de leurs proportions à exprimer les qualités morales, du moins celles que 
la nature met en évidence dans ses ouvrages, et par lesquelles se produisent 
en nous les idées et les sensations corrélatives d'ordre, d'harmonie, de 
grandeur, de richesse, d'unité, de variété, de durée, d ‘éternité. . . .” Qua- 
tremère de Quincy, De l'imitation, 1823, 147 (facsimile ed. with an intro. 
by L. Krier and D. Porphyrios, Paris, 1980). The translation is from the 
Essay on the Nature, End and the Means of Imitation in the Fine Arts, 
trans. J.C. Kent, London, 1837, 168. 


4 Vaudoyer, 1832b, 23. 


4 Ibid., 65. In a letter to Louis Duc in the R.I.B.A., dated July 30, 1840, 
Vaudoyer describes how he returned on three successive days to observe 
the changing effects of light on Duc's Bastille Column. Duc was a close 


work of architecture. The successful building, like a garden 
fabrick in a picturesque landscape, continually changes be- 
fore the eyes of the moving observer and yet preserves its 
distinctive character when viewed from a number of dif- 
ferent angles and at various times of day. 

More damaging to traditional academic theory was Vau- 
doyer's failure to emphasize the rational process by which 
the architect recognized the universal superiority of clas- 
sicism over all other styles. For him, design is instinctive; 
the ideal architect is a creature who responds to natural 
stimuli and reacts by making art: 


An artist has, at the very core of his being, the seed of 
a talent with which Nature has endowed him. It is no 
more possible for him to stop this seed from growing 
than it is for a tree to decide to stop sprouting leaves or 
producing fruit. As the tree is nurtured by the warming 
rays of the sun so the artist is also a part of nature and 
takes his sustenance from it ... what more majestic 
monuments could there be for the architect than the vi- 
sion of these oceans, these cliffs, waterfalls, harbors and 
the azure vault of heaven, gigantic mountains, deep grot- 
tos and primeval forests — what rich sights for the poetic 
imagination! !5° 


Poetic imagination — the ability to store up and translate 
these “rich sights” into art — is given by Nature only to 
her chosen few, but the capacity to feel passion, pain, and 
pleasure is universal — people of all nations produce art 
expressing their emotions. What is significant is that “the 
manner of expressing these sensations varies according to 
climate, custom and habit. Painting, Sculpture, Music, Po- 
etry and Architecture — whether in China or Europe — 
aim towards the same ends [but] by very different means." 
Different times and conditions are the cause of different 
styles of architecture, not the failure of architects to ap- 
prehend Nature's ideal harmonies. Vaudoyer maintains that 
“experience, taste and comparative analytical study” have 
shown that the Greek, Roman, and Egyptian styles are 
preferable to “Gothic, Chinese, Persian, Moorish, Arab, 
etc.,” but he quickly returns to his discussion of the im- 
portance of responding to nature's effects, leaving this point 
unstressed. 

Vaudoyer thus opened up the possibility that style is a 


associate of Léon Vaudoyer and one of the “Romantics.” The tone of the 
elder Vaudoyer's letter is warm and encouraging. 


50 “Un artiste a, dans son être, le germe d'un talent dont la nature l'a doué; 
il ne lui est plus permis d'arrêter cette sève et d'en détourner le cours, qu'à 
un arbre d'arrêter sa pousse et de rester sans fruits. C'est arbre est aidé 
dans son développement par les rayons bienfaisans du soleil. L'artiste prend 
aussi son développement dans la nature; . . . Quels monuments majes- 
tueux pour l'architecte que l'aspect de ces mers, de ces rochers, de ces 
cataractes, de ces ports naturels, de cette voûte azurée, de ces montagnes 
gigantesques, de ces grottes profondes et de ces forets antiques etc. Quels 
riches tableaux pour l'imagination poetiquel”; Vaudoyer, 1832b, 3. 


51 Ibid., 62. 
52 Ibid., 63. 


matter of choice, based not on fixed and immutable laws 
but on variable causes. Although he never says so explic- 
itly, his discussion suggests that the range of choices need 
not be limited to the classical corpus and its variations; not 
only fashion but style itself could change. The incidental, 
temporary, or purely ornamental elements of a design might 
thus take on greater importance than they had traditionally 
been granted. These are precisely the claims of the mid- 
century Romantics. 

The case for the conservative opposition was articulated 
not only by Quatremère but by L.-P. Baltard as well: as 
Professor of Theory at the École from 1818 to 1846, he 
preached strict Neoclassical theory, lecturing about the im- 
portance of imitating only the good examples of ancient 
art.® Though not a member of the Académie, Baltard had 
the advantage of direct contact with students in the lecture 
halls. He denounced the Gothic style and was horrified by 
the growing interest in cultures other than those of antiq- 
uity and the Renaissance. Needless to say, he was an un- 
popular teacher, siding with Quatrèmere in his battle 
against reform. 

Although the eight members of the Académie in 1832 
were all committed classicists, many of them probably 
shared Vaudoyer’s liberal interpretation of theory. Too lit- 
tle is now known about the teachings of Percier and Fon- 
taine to make any conclusive assessment of where their 
views might be placed in the spectrum of opinion. Their 
extensive historical research and longstanding friendship 
with Vaudoyer suggests the possibility of an affinity with 
his ideas, however.“ J.N. Huyot, another old academician, 
was Professor of History at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts from 
1822 to 1840 and apparently included in lectures the pro- 
posal that each period and each country developed an “ar- 
chitecture locale” in response to local conditions.* Among 
the younger men — Francois Debret, Hippolyte Lebas, and 
Achille Leclére — the teachings of Percier and Fontaine 
formed the basis for research into the design and appli- 
cation of ornament. Lebas, who ran an atelier with Vau- 
doyer from 1819 to 1830, experimented with profuse 


3 “En architecture, il n'est point d'innovation possible; tout dans cet art 
a été tenté ou prévu. Il n'est rien, soit en construction, soit en distribution 
ou en décoration, qui puisse surgir de quelque éminent cerveau que ce 
soit. L'oeuvre du génie est dans le choix et dans l'heureuse application des 
éléments généralement admis.” L.-P. Baltard, Introduction au cours de 
théorie d'architecture, 1839, 10-11. See also Baltard's Discours d'ouverture 
du cours de théorie d'architecture, Paris, 1833; Organization de l'en- 
seignement dans la section d'architecture, 1839; and Aperçu ou Essai sur 
le bon goût dans les ouvrages d'art et d'architecture, Paris, 1841. Levine, 
1975, nn. 621, 642, and pp. 476, 482-83, discusses Baltard’s role at the 
École. More study is needed to assess his career fully: see T. de Puyla- 
roque, “Pierre Baltard. peintre et dessinateur, 1764-1846,” Bulletin de la 
Société de l'Histoire de l'Art Français, 1978, 331-39. 


% There is some evidence that Vaudoyer‘s moderate position was shared 
by Fontaine. In a letter dated January 7, 1831 (sic), Fontaine praised Vau- 
doyer for his Dissertation and, in particular, its comparison of architecture 
with the other arts. He went on to say that both of them needed to point 
out potential dangers to the younger generation “aux risques de passer 
pour radoteurs” (“At the risk of appearing to be doddering old fools”) 
Bibliothèque de la Musée des Arts Decoratifs, Papiers Ms. CCI BI3. I am 
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ornament and polychromy at Notre Dame de Lorette (1816- 
1822), drawing the criticism of Quatremére. Léon Vau- 
doyer praised the church, however, as “an improvement 
over St. Philippe du Roule [J.-E-T. Chalgrin, 1772-1784] 
just as St. Vincent de Paul [J.-I. Hittorff, 1830-1846] was 
an improvement over it." 

More research into this transitional period in French ar- 
chitecture is needed in order to describe fully the varieties 
of theoretical opinion in the Académie and at the Ecole. 
There is solid evidence, however, of a shift within the ac- 
ademic world of the late 1820's and thirties towards an em- 
phasis on the individual over the general, on the immediate 
present over the abstract past, and on the products of the 
creative imagination over positive and artificial beauty. In 
this constellation of ideas lies the basis for Romantic theory. 

The change in thinking that began to make itself felt in 
the 1820's testifies to the impact of decades of turmoil and 
political upheaval on historical consciousness. A new 
awareness of history can be discerned not only in the world 
of architectural theory and art criticism but within French 
culture generally. It was discovered that history could re- 
veal the origins of institutions and the sources of ideas, just 
as scientific observation could explain the correspondence 
between causes and effects in Nature. In the hands of a 
Victor Hugo or a Jules Michelet, history could teach people 
in the present about the lives of ordinary people in the past 
— France's past — and thus make clear that the realities 
of their experience were essentially unchanging.” Echoing 
Vico and Herder, Augustin Thierry wrote in 1820: 


I remind myself that at all times, in all places, many men 
could be found who felt the same aspirations that I feel, 
even though their situations and opinions were different 
from mine, but that most of them died before they could 
witness the fulfillment of what they had anticipated in 
thought. The labors of this world are accomplished 
slowly and each successive generation merely adds one 
stone to the construction of the edifice dreamt of by ar- 
dent minds.* 


grateful to Neil Levine for showing this letter to me. 


55 Levine, 1975, n. 82, notes that the mss of Huyot's lectures as Professor 
of History are preserved in the Institut d'Art et Archéologie, ms 15. He 
was replaced in this post by Lebas in 1840. The other académicien of the 
older generation was E. de la Barre; he was probably the most conser- 
vative member and the least involved with teaching. For a list of members 
of the Académie, see Dictionnaire de l'Académie des Beaux-Arts, 1858, 
1, 140-41. 

% L. Vaudoyer (as in note 23), 246. 


3 See N. Levine, “The Book and the Building: Hugo's Theory of Archi- 
tecture and Labrouste's Bibliothèque Ste-Geneviéve,” in Middleton, ed., 
1982, 138-73. Hugo specifically criticized the works of this generation of 
academics as empty and meaningless. 


® A. Thierry, Lettres sur l'histoire de France, No. 1, quoted in F, Stern, 
ed., Varieties of History from Voltaire to the Present, New York, 67. Both 
S. Mellon, The Political Uses of History: A Study of Historians in the 
French Restoration, Stanford, 1958, and N. Athanassoglou, “Under the 
Sign of Leonidas: The Political and Ideological Fortune of David's Leon- 
idas at Thermopolae under the Restoration,” Art Bulletin, xx, 1981, 633- 
49, were particularly helpful in considering this historiographical problem. 
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With this sympathy for the past came a deep awareness 
of historical change and its corollary, progress. The fluc- 
tuations of politics and changes in economic and social 
structure witnessed in the first two decades of the nine- 
teenth century seemed to prove the validity of relative over 
absolute principles. In the place of received truth, two 
sources of knowledge were proposed: individual experience 
and systematic technology. The Académie felt compelled 
to defend itself against both. 

Vaudoyer participated in this defense by writing his Dis- 
sertation and presenting it before his colleagues. He de- 
nounced empty technology in the name of the liberal 
profession of architecture and, however weakly, raised up 
the standard of Greece and Rome for the students at the 
École to follow. He gave his allegiance to the institution 
and he paid homage to its traditions. Nevertheless, the Dis- 
sertation not only reflected the revisions of his own and 
previous generations but contained the germ of ideas that 
were fundamental to the next. Like his own teachers, Vau- 
doyer implied much more in his theoretical speculations 
than he was able to state as principle or apply in practice. 
He strictly respected the stylistic limits imposed by tradi- 
tion even as he supported his students’ search for mean- 
ingful expression. He might — and apparently often did — 
disagree with their proposals, but their ultimate goals were 
similar to his own. 


Writing in 1871, César Daly, editor of the Revue générale 
d'architecture and a spokesman for the reform movement, 
looked back on the late twenties and thirties as a period of 
deep ignorance, describing the fcole as a place of “doctrinal 
excesses . . . detrimental to the legitimate and desirable in- 
fluence of true antiquity.” At last, he continues, the “heavy 
darkness of ill-conceived fanaticism” was illuminated by a 
“blazing constellation” that 


suddenly appeared in the architectural skies of France. 
It was at that moment when, under the general name of 
Romanticism, a reaction was making itself felt against 
the doctrinal excesses of the classical school . . . excesses 
that were breeding the false in art and weariness in the 
soul. This constellation . . . bore the names Duban, Duc, 
Labrouste, and Léon Vaudoyer.” 


Although the elder Vaudoyer was in every respect a figure 
of authority in the period to which Daly refers, it is clear 
that the younger generation recognized that he was not an 


® Daly, “Discours prononcés aux noms des anciens élèves de Felix Du- 
ban,” quoted by Levine (as in note 4), 364 (Levine's translation). 

6 “M. Vaudoyer appartenait à la génération du siècle dernier: ses gouts 
devaient s'en ressentir . . . mais il faut ajouter que M. Vaudoyer ne ré- 
cusalt pas les progrès accomplis de nos jours. Trop âgé pour marcher du 
même pas que les jeunes hommes de ce siècle, on assure qu'il était ce- 
pendant fort tolérant en matière d'art, et exempt de cet esprit tracassier 
qui lutte contre le développement des vérités nouvelles et l'essor spontané 


enemy of their ideas. Even after his retirement from teach- 
ing in 1830, Vaudoyer continued to work with his son and 
contributed to the Magasin pittoresque, a new journal fa- 
vored by the Romantics. He remained in close contact with 
his former students and their colleagues. Daly himself wrote 
Vaudoyer's obituary notice in the Revue générale in 1846: 


M. Vaudoyer belonged to the generation of the last cen- 
tury: his tastes of course reflect this . . . but it must be 
added that he did not obstruct the progress made in our 
own time. Too old to keep step with the young men of 
this century, he was nevertheless openminded about art 
and free of that contentious spirit which struggles against 
the discovery of new truth and the spontaneous flights 
of creative genius. 


For Daly, Vaudoyer’s legacy was his open-mindedness 
and generosity as a teacher: 


M. Vaudoyer has a wonderful library of architectural 
books where one might encounter illustrious figures of 
various times and diverse places: he would generously 
lend these precious volumes to his students. Thus they 
could learn, in consulting these good friends of their 
teacher, that Beauty shows itself in a multiplicity of forms 
and a wide variety of styles: this mute but eloquent state- 
ment is ample witness . . . to the liberality of M. Vau- 
doyer's spirit.© 


For the Romantics, a man like Vaudoyer was limited by 
his inability to move beyond the stylistic and theoretical 
bounds of classicism. Nevertheless, they recognized in him 
a respect for those who sought out an expressive architec- 
tural language; he tempered the fantasies of the late eigh- 
teenth century with the practical sense of a post-revolu- 
tionary administrator, but kept alive the spirit of inquiry 
in which he had himself been raised. When economic con- 
straints and the demands of government committees re- 
duced the opportunities for architects in the early nine- 
teenth century, Vaudoyer turned his imagination to 
speculative theory. Images of dream landscapes dotted with 
buildings danced before his eyes, and it was these images 
and the feelings experienced in viewing them which in- 
spired him. The contradiction between theory and practice 
is striking. There is little in the Dissertation to prepare us 
for Charles Blanc’s description of Vaudoyer as “a pure 
bourgeois, upright, inflexible, sententious and proper; he 


du génie créateur. . . . M. Vaudoyer avait une belle bibliothèque d'ar- 
chitecture où se rencontraient des hommes illustres de tous les temps et 
de pays très divers: il en prétait les volumes précieux à ses élèves avec 
une généreuse bienveillance. Ceux-ci pouvaient apprendre, en consultant 
ces amis de leur maitre, que le beau se manifeste sous une multiplicité de 
formes, dans une grande variété de styles; et cette prédication muette, 
mais éloquente, témoigne assez, ce nous semble, de la libéralité d'esprit 
de M. Vaudoyer.” Daly (as in note 11), 549-50. 


did everything by compass and rule, he numbered his let- 
ters and labeled his working papers.’ 

Vaudoyer looked to professional and educational insti- 
tutions to provide continuity, order, and consistency in his 
life and for the future. But he had, as Daly put it, a liberal 
spirit, open to testing new ideas, confident in the power of 
reason to comprehend experience, trusting in the ability of 
institutions — and in this he was indeed a “pure bourgeois” 
— to accommodate diversity. As a teacher he was com- 
mitted to handing on both the academic tradition and the 
freedom to question and invent that had been his teachers’ 
legacy to him. Thus he serves as an important link between 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, perhaps the last in 
a long line of apologists for a flexible and liberal classicism. 

Wellesley College 
Wellesley, MA 02181 


$ “Un homme tout d'une pièce, un pur bourgeois, un caractère droit, 
inflexible, un esprit sentencieux et reglé; il faisait tout par compas et par 
mesure, il numerotait ses lettres, il étiquetait ses devoirs . . .”; C. Blanc, 
“Vie de Léon Vaudoyer 1803-1872,” in Les artistes de mon temps, Paris, 
1872. 
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The ‘Spook' in the Machine: Van Gogh's Pictures of Weavers in 


Brabant 


Carol Zemel 


In December, 1883, after two difficult years in The Hague 
and three lonely months in provincial Drenthe, Vincent van 
Gogh returned to his father’s parsonage in Nuenen, a vil- 
lage in the rural Dutch province of North Brabant. Despite 
his own unhappiness, he was idealistic about country life. 
“I for my part,” he wrote his brother Theo a month after 
he arrived, “often prefer to be with people who do not even 
know the world, for instance, the peasants, the weavers, 
etc., rather than being with those of the more civilized 
world. It's lucky for me.” Almost immediately, Van Gogh 
began to depict the local weavers at their looms, producing 
approximately thirty drawings, watercolors, and oil paint- 


A shorter version of this paper was presented at the 1981 College Art 
Association Annual Meeting, San Francisco. I wish to thank the SUNY 
Research Foundation for a Fellowship and Grant-in-Aid enabling me to 
conduct research in the Netherlands. I am indebted to Griselda Pollock, 
University of Leeds, for encouragement and shared insight about Van 
Gogh, and to Eunice Lipton, SUNY-Binghamton, for stimulating dia- 
logue, criticism, and unstinting support in the past several years. In im- 
portant ways, their exemplary work on Van Gogh and Degas has deeply 
affected my own. I wish to thank Lili Couvee, Linda Nochlin, Carol Dun- 
can, and Kristin Richardson for their guidance and support, and Brian 


ings of them between January and July, 1884. It is this se- 
ries, with its complexities, contradictions, and diversity, 
that is my subject here. 

Weavers were not Van Gogh's only subject that winter. 
His pictures of mills, churches, village lanes, and snow- 
covered fields also represent the traditional structures and 
settings of country life. Still, the weaver images constitute 
a distinct and ambitious project. As studies of country 
workers who were part of that simpler, less “civilized” 
world, they are described by Van Gogh as the first in a 
marketable series on rural artisans. “It would rather dis- 
appoint me,” he wrote Theo in February, 


Henderson for editorial and critical advice. 


1 Complete Letters, No. 351. Van Gogh's letters are designated here by 
their letter number rather than by volume or page. His works are cap- 
tioned with the catalogue numbers assigned to them in De la Faille. While 
still in Drenthe, some months earlier, Van Gogh declared his Rousseau- 
like belief in the virtues of rural life as opposed to the decadence of the 
city: “. . . in my opinion a simple farmer who works, and works intel. 
ligently, is the civilized man . . . and in the city one finds a few men who 
are almost as noble . . .”; Complete Letters, No. 334; also Nos. 339, 339a. 
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1 Van Gogh, Interior of a Weaver's Workshop with Baby 
Chair, pencil, brown ink, F1118. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 
Vincent van Gogh (photo: Museum) 


2 Cornelis Deckers, Weaver's Workshop. Amsterdam, Rijks- 
museum (photo: Museum) 


3 Adriaan van Ostade, Siesta of the Weaver. Brussels, Konink- 
lijk Musea voor Schone Kunst (photo: Museum) 





4 Van Gogh, Weaver: The Whole Loom, Facing Front, F30. 
Otterlo, Rijksmuseum Kroller-Muller 


if you sent these little weavers back to me. And if none 
of the people you know would care to take them, I should 
think you might take them for yourself, as the beginning 
of a collection of pen-and-ink drawings of Brabant 
artisans. 

Which I should love to make, and which, as I shall be 
in Brabant pretty often now, I should be very eager to 
do so. 

On condition of making a series of them, which must 
be kept together, I will price them low, so that though I 
might make many drawings of the same kind, they might 
be kept together. But I, for my part, will agree to what 
you think best.’ 





At first glance, images like Interior of a Weaver's Work- 
shop with Baby Chair (Fig. 1), dated January-February, 
1884, and one of the earliest in the series, seem to fall com- 
fortably in line with Dutch genre tradition. Cornelis Deck- 
ers’ Weaver's Workshop of 1659 (Fig. 2) shows two pug- 
featured fellows chatting amid the clutter of domestic ob- 
jects and tools. And Adriaan van Cstade’s painting, Siesta 
of the Weaver, dated 1650 (Fig. 3), pictures the artisan and 


2 Complete Letters, No. 359. Virtually all tne extant weaver images are 
signed, and so presumably finished, marketable works. Later Van Gogh 
had small photographs (carte de visite size) made of these images in order 
to promote sales of his work to illustrated magazines. Complete Letters, 
Nos. 380, 381. 





5 Van Gogh, 
Peasant Woman 
Binding Sheaves, 
Facing Right, 
black chalk, 
F1262. Otterlo, 
Rijksmuseum 
Kroller-Muller 
(photo: Museum) 








6 Van Gogh, Weaver: Interior with Three Windows, F37. Ot- 
terlo, Rijksmuseum Kroller-Muller (photo: Museum) 


his family in their spacious cottage resting beside a large 
loom, which is bathed in a golden glow. In both seven- 
teenth-century images, the workshop adjoins or is com- 
bined with domestic space. Looms, spinning wheels, 
brushes and combs are set beside cradles, kitchenware, and 
the family hearth, underscoring the integration of artisanal 
production and family life. Van Gogh’s drawing also cel- 
ebrates the weaver's way of life. The baby protectively en- 
closed in his chair will inherit the traditional craft of his 
father enclosed in his loom, a continuity sanctioned by the 
institutional presence of the church seen through the win- 
dow, But compared with Decker’s and Van Ostade's cosy 
and relaxed interior views, Van Gogh's is a stark and for- 
mal scene — and a more didactic image. With figures and 


3 As Van Gogh commented some years later, “The figures in the pictures 
of old masters do not work”; Complete Letters, No. 418. He was not 
correct, of course, but many Dutch and Flemish genre pictures, like the 
ones illustrated here, show workers and artisans carousing or relaxing 
rather than hard at work. 


4 Van Gogh's letters to Theo that winter insistently proclaim his profes- 
sional status. Complete Letters, Nos. 344, 355a. For a view of the weaver 
images as projections of his own oppression, see H.R. Graetz, The Sym- 
bolic Language of Vincent van Gogh, New York, 1963, 36, and as images 
of artistic identification, J. Leymarie, Who was van Gogh?, trans. James 


furnishings counterposed on either side of the window, the 
arrangement is scarcely casual, and the symmetrical design 
symbolically reinforces generational continuities and leg- 
acy — rather than domesticity. In The Weaver: The Whole 
Loom, Facing Front (Fig. 4), a painting dated May, 1884, 
the loom and weaver are the single important form. Firmly 
focused on work? or the instruments of labor, and lacking 
anecdote or extraneous detail, pictures like these and others 
in the series are virtually emblems of an archetypal, arti- 
sanal trade. 

So Van Gogh initiated his homage to Brabant workers 
and artisans. But for the modern viewer, at least, these im- 
ages can also invite less celebratory and even disquieting 
readings. For rather than the weaver and his skills, it is the 
loom and its structure that dominate these images, and the 
weaver is reduced, it seems, to a mere accessory of the 
monumental machine. Unlike the straining field workers, 
such as Peasant Woman Binding Sheaves, Facing Right (Fig. 
5), that Van Gogh depicted the following year, these men 
are shown at a distance with little indication of either phys- 
ical effort or their individual character. Even in less stark 
or emblematic works, such as Weaver: Interior with Three 
Windows (Fig. 6), where Van Gogh provides more con- 
textual detail, the worker is almost lost in a dark, cramped 
interior that is filled with the bulk of the loom. 

What are we to make of these unsettling qualities—the 
stark designs, unexpected emphases, and inversion of con- 
ventional hierarchies? Given what we know about Van 
Gogh, it is tempting to consider them in psychological 
terms. The weaver series may then be both an affirmation 
of Van Gogh's professional self and a displacement of his 
discomfort in his father's house: the psychologically op- 
pressed artist projecting his identity into images of caged 
artisans.‘ Such an interpretation allows for ambivalence in 
the imagery — in this case, both discomfort and reverence 
— as well as contradictory or conflicting meanings. But it 
does so at the expense of Van Gogh's subject — the weavers 
— who are then absorbed and swallowed by the artist’s all 
too compelling biography.’ 

The familiar social-humanitarian view of these pictures 
is somewhat more satisfying. When they were first exhib- 
ited in Rotterdam in 1903 and 1904, critic Albert Plas- 
schaert admired the sense of “communication between the 
object and the encaged man working in it”;* and N. H. Wolf 
was moved by the representation of “unremitting activity” 
and “the tragedy of labor which man has in common with 


Emmons, Geneva, 1968, 52. 


5 For a recent account of how Van Gogh's biography has absorbed his 
images. see Griselda Pollock, “Artists, Media, Mythologies: Genius, Mad- 
ness and Art History,” Screen, xx1, 1980, 57-96. 


ê “Er is gemeenschap geweest tussen ‘t voorwerp en de als in een kooi 
daarin arbeidenden man”; Albert Plasschaert, “Schilderkunst. Vincent van 
Gogh (Oldenzeel),” De Kroniek, Nov. 14, 1903, 363. Because Van Gogh 
sent most of his work to Theo, there is little contemporary response to 
these images. In 1903 and 1904, weaver paintings were shown, with other 
works, in Rotterdam’s Oldenzeei Gallery; De la Faille, 691. 
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the beast.” Half a century later in 1953, Carl Nordenfalk 
wrote: “Van Gogh presents the weaver as a victim held fast 
in the spiked jaws of the loom, or a captive in a medieval 
instrument of torture. The social significance is quite un- 
mistakable. Still, this is one possible explanation: the paint- 
ings also possess a tender, intimate atmosphere. . . .”8 In 
1969, a French text about Van Gogh reiterated this dual 
response, proclaiming that “despite a certain awkwardness, 
even a certain rigidity, the weavers suite is stunning in its 
presence, its mystery, its brutal force.” All these accounts 
are admiring and sympathetic to the works. And all find 
some universalizing grandeur in these images of cottage la- 
borers. But at the same time, disturbing formal qualities 
and contradictory effects are smoothed over and accom- 
modated to a notion of timeless significance. Awkwardness 
and rigidity are subsumed by “mystery” and “brutal force,” 
and medieval torture coexists, somehow, with an “inti- 
mate, tender atmosphere.” Nordenfalk, for example, notes 
the pictures’ “unmistakable social significance,” but he 
scarcely explains this interpretation and leaves it unrelated 
to the specific conditions of Van Gogh's time, place, or 
experience. If these, then, are more satisfying analyses than 
the psychological, more attentive to the images than to the 
artist, they nevertheless set historical factors aside, and they 
do not explore the pictures’ unusual and ungainly features 
— the remote, impassive figures, the starkness of the de- 
signs, and their unexpected emphases. 

It is precisely these qualities which signal that there is 
more here and that call for a closer look. For the troubling 
elements in these images, I believe, are bound to Van Gogh's 
own understanding and experience of the Brabantine weav- 
ers’ conditions and circumstances. They mark the point at 
which the artisans’ situation, as he saw it, no longer meshed 
comfortably with his expectations or general assumptions 
about country life. And as such, they disclose an unsettling 
gap at the intersection of personal experience and cultural 
ideology.” 

The.series, moreover, is problematic, for it does not set 
out a single position or attitude. In many respects, these 
pictures suggest reverence for artisanal traditions. But they 
also tug in another direction that erodes any clear-cut no- 
tion of reverence or uncomplicated homage. If we consider 
them within two historical frameworks — the condition of 
the Nuenen weavers, on the one hand, and the nineteenth- 
century cultural nostalgia for artisanry, on the other — 


7”... Hun voortdurende activitelt . . .”; “. . . de tragiek van den arbeid 
welke de mensch gemeen hebben met het dier”; N, H. Wolf, “Tentoon- 
stelling van werken van Vincent van Gogh, te Rotterdam,” Wereldkroniek, 
Nov. 14, 1903. 


8 Carl Nordenfalk, The Life and Work of Van Gogh, New York, 1953, 
85. 


9 “Malgré une certaine gaucherle, un certain raideur encore, la suite des 
Tisserands est étonnante de présence, de mystère, de force brutale”; Van 
Gogh (Collection Génies et Réalités), Paris, 1968, 47. 

10 The term ideology is used in this paper in a general sense to mean a 
body of ideas, a philosophy, or outlook that naturalizes and so serves the 
social needs and aspirations of a particular group, culture, or class. 
Whether consciously held or not, these beliefs and ideas are for some 


these works do not appear to be simply reverential em- 
blems, or even pictures of a timeless human tragedy, but 
rather more complex representations of a changing arti- 
sanal practice and difficult way of life. The unsettling qual- 
ities in these works emerge irregularly over time, in the 
course of the series’ production. They are indicators of the 
cultural complexity and contradiction Van Gogh experi- 
enced as his idealism about that less “civilized” country 
world increasingly conflicted with his perception of con- 
ditions in Brabant. 

“The history of the weavers in the 19th century,” E. P. 
Thompson has reminded us, “is haunted by the legend of 
better days.”1! In its idealistic dimension, Van Gogh's 
weaver series is linked to that legend and the large body 
of works that perpetuated a reverence for rural custom and 
the traditions of the artisan. To be sure, a Golden Age of 
prosperous and harmonious artisanal communities was less 
fact than fiction. Though rural artisans had been relatively 
independent craftsmen who exchanged their goods at 
neighboring market towns, they had also been poor for 
centuries. Their living was conditioned by local economic 
factors such as the richness of the harvest or seasonal needs, 
and they enjoyed nowhere near the wealth or well-being 
of the craftsmen in large textile centers like Leiden in Hol- 
land.” In the nineteenth century, however, capital invest- 
ment, industrialization, widening markets, and entrepre- 
neurial demands substantially altered that rural commerce 
and the artisan’s way of life. Many artists and writers — 
Dickens in Hard Times (1854), Charlotte Bronté in Shirley 
(1849) — dramatized the oppressive conditions that de- 
veloped in mill towns and factories, but others expressed 
their dismay at the changes in terms of a retrospective ideal, 
harnessing their anger to a nostalgic legend of “what once 
had been.” The legend was in many ways only that — a 
fable or fantasy, but it resounded with ideological convic- 
tion and generated a widespread literary and pictorial 
repertoire. 

Thomas Carlyle and George Eliot, for example, both of 
whom Van Gogh set “at the head of modern civilization,’”™ 
vented their indignation at the rupturing force of indus- 
trialization and loss of the past. As early as 1829, Carlyle 
complained of the transformation of artisanal labor into 
spiritless, mechanical work. “On every hand,” he wrote in 
“Signs of the Times,” “the living artisan is driven from his 
workshop to make room for a speedier, inanimate one. The 


deemed “natural,” beyond question, and true. 


3 E. P, Thompson, The Making of the English Working Class, New York, 
1963, 269. For the history of weavers and artisans, see especially chaps. 
vir, rx, An account of weaver revolts and the art and literature they 
inspired is given by Nochlin, 682-85. 

2 See, for example, Fernand Braudel’s concise overview of pre-industrial 
markets and artisanal production in The Wheels of Commerce, Civiliza- 
tion and Capitalism, 15th-18th Century, trans. Sian Reynolds, New York, 
1982, u. 

B Van Gogh, No. 160. Van Gogh read 19th-century English and French 
literature fluently and was a passionate admirer of Carlyle, Dickens, Eliot, 
and the Brontés. | 
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shuttle drops from the fingers of the weaver, and falls into 
iron fingers that ply it faster.” With this commitment to 
artisanal production and pride, Carlyle’s “romantic anti- 
capitalism” was a searing social critique. “Industrial 
work,” he wrote, “still under bondage to Mammon. . . is 
a tragic spectacle.” The inflamed rhetoric of Past and Pres- 
ent dramatized this concern. “A million of hungry, oper- 
ative men," Carlyle wrote of the Lancashire cotton workers, 


rose all up, came out in the streets, and — stood there. 
What other could they do? Their wrongs and griefs were 
bitter, insupportable, their rage against the same was just: 
but who are they that cause these wrongs, who that will 
honestly make effort to redress them? Our enemies are 
we know not who or what; our friends are we know not 
where! How shall we attack any one, shoot or be shot 
by any one?” 


For Carlyle, these unanswerable questions led to a uto- 
pian fantasy. He couched his solution to alienation and mis- 
ery in idealistic terms, envisioning an enlightened “Captain 
of Industry” who would maintain a sense of community 
like that of the Middle Ages and a working life predicated 
on continuity and permanence. “I am for permanence in 
all things,” Carlyle declared, “at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and to the latest possible. Blessed is he that contin- 
ueth where he is.” 

Several of George Eliot’s novels open with similar nos- 
talgic invocations of rural community and industry. Silas 
Marner (1861), for example, begins, “In the days when the 
spinning wheels hummed busily in the farmhouses,” and 
the novel is set, like a fairy tale, “in districts far away among 
the lanes, or deep in the bosom of the hills.” Life in Eliot's 
bucolic paradise, however, is interrupted by the intrusion 
of modern industry and the dislocated artisan, described 
as “pallid undersized men who by the side of the brawny 
countryfolk, looked like the remnants of a disinherited 
race.” Weavers and their families appear — albeit briefly 
— like specters in Eliot's novels, haunting the rural land- 
scape and reminding the reader of community practices 
threatened and all but lost. In the famous introduction to 
Felix Holt, the Radical (1866), a book Van Gogh re-read 
while in Nuenen,” Eliot describes a journey through the 
Midlands that hurtled the traveler from a vision of “one 
phase of English life to another.” In the country, she wrote, 
one could still find “trim, cheerful villages . . . [with] the 


4 Thomas Carlyle, “Signs of the Times” (1829), in Complete Works, xu, 
Boston, 1884, 465. 

5 Georg Lukacs, “Preface” (1962), The Theory of the Novel, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1971, 19. Lukacs describes Carlyle’s critique as a “politically un- 
certain attitude. . . .” 

% Thomas Carlyle, Past and Present (1843), New York, 1918, 239. 

Y Ibid., 18. 

18 Ibid.. Bk. 1v, Chap. rv. A utopian medievalism was, of course, a fixture 
of 19th-century social and cultural reformist thought, cf. William Morris, 


the social idealism of the Pre-Raphaelites, the social underpinnings of Ju- 
gendstil and Art Nouveau. 
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pleasant tinkle of the blacksmith's anvil, the patient cart- 
horse waiting at his door; the basket-maker peeling willow 
wands in the sunshine; the wheelwright putting the last 
touch to a blue cart with red wheels. . . .” This rustic Eden 
was not unlike what Van Gogh hoped to find in the “Bra- 
bant of one’s dreams. . . .’* He too wistfully remembered 
the past. “When I was young, about twenty years ago,” he 
wrote his friend Van Rappard in 1881. 


I can remember seeing the heatherfields and the little 
farmhouses, the looms and the spinning wheels. . . . 

Since that time, Brabant has changed . . . ; land has 
been reclaimed and different industries have sprung up. 
Speaking for myself, I look with a certain sadness at the 
red-tile-roofed new taverns and beet-sugar factories, the 
railways and reclaimed land. Those new buildings are 
not half as picturesque.” 


Like Van Gogh, Eliot's traveller also encountered a less pic- 
turesque sight: “the land . . . blackened with coal-pits, the 
rattle of the handlooms . . . heard in hamlets and villages 

. . and the pale eager faces of the handloom weavers, men 
and women, haggard from sitting up so late at night to 
finish the night's work. . . .?* 

For writers like Eliot and Carlyle, the artisans had be- 
come a painful and frightening sight. Their weavers were 
haggard, pale, and dispirited, forever separated from what 
Carlyle called the “divineness” of “true hand-labor”5 and 
the sunny pleasures of Eliot's village life. And yet, despite 
the authors’ anger and sympathy, these were hardly rev- 
olutionary texts. Worker uprisings in England and revo- 
lutions on the Continent loomed large in recent memory, 
and both Eliot and Carlyle — like many others who feared 
violence and revolt — outlined moderate programs of re- 
form, such as “Felix Holt's ‘Address to the Working Man,’ ” 
or a vision of society led by enlightened leaders or elites. 
In many respects, Van Gogh shared this outlook. A former 
evangelist among the poor, he was committed to the spirit 
of Christian social reform. And despite his enthusiasm for 
Dickens’ and Bronté's novels of factory towns, he rarely 
addressed industrial conditions directly in his work. On the 
contrary, for most of his career in Holland and France, and 
even in provincial cities like Arles, he was far more cap- 
tivated by village and rural life, which, like Eliot, he in- 
variably imagined in idealized terms as the site of a “sim- 
pler” civilization and a more harmonious society. 


9 Carlyle (as in note 16), 323. 
2 George Eliot, Silas Marner (1861), New York, 1960, 5. 


21 Van Gogh encouraged his friend Anthon van Rappard to read the novel, 
then recently translated into Dutch. Van Gogh, R43. 


2 Ibid., No. 368. 
3 Ibid., R8. 


% George Eliot, Felix Holt, the Radical (1866), New York, 1972, 77-78, 
79. “Pale, sickly-looking weavers” are also described in Eliot’s Scenes from 
Clerical Life (1858), New York, 1973, 60. 


3 Carlyle (as in note 16), 233. 
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What is important about this cultural discourse and the 
relationship of Van Gogh's weaver pictures to it, is the fact 
that a complaint about the present was tempered by nos- 
talgia for a lost “good old days.” Writers like Eliot and 
Carlyle saw conditions clearly, but they suffused their crit- 
icism with a sweetened memory of the past. In doing so, 
they invoked an essentially utopian legend that assuaged 
their social concern in the face of widening discontent. 

The pictorial repertoire that perpetuated this nostalgia 
was even less critical and more reverential — or so it ap- 
peared. The once provocative pictures of peasant labor by 
Millet, Van Gogh's most revered master, were acclaimed 
in the 1880's as images of biblical dignity and human des- 
tiny;* their critical social content was effectively ignored. 
As for artisans, many artists and illustrators whom Van 
Gogh admired — Paul Renouard, Léon Lhermitte, Jules 
Breton, among others — pictured the traditional métiers 
with craftsmen whose furrowed faces and burly physiques 
signified years of toil and experience. Alphonse Legros’ 
Tinker (Fig. 7) and Lhermitte’s Woodworker at His Lathe 
of 1868 (Fig. 8” show concentrating workers surrounded 
by a display of products and tools. Set in rural landscapes 
or rustic interiors, these images were often lit with a golden 
glow, as if already seen in memory. They offer little evi- 
dence of artisanal dislocation, but represent instead the ex- 
pertise of the craftsman and the pleasure of traditional 
skills. 

New technologies had not yet rendered these trades ob- 
solete. But paintings of weavers, among the most threat- 
ened and unsettled artisans, were relatively rare. The-Ger- 
man artist Max Liebermann (1847-1935) was one of the few 
to depict them, often with unflagging optimism. The cot- 
tage industry shown in his Weaver Workshop of 1882 (Fig. 
9) is a happy family enterprise. In the sunny workroom 
of the family home, the mother spins, the daughter spools, 
and the father, who dominates the image, deftly works his 
loom. 

Van Gogh was curious about Liebermann’s work, but he 
did not see his pictures,“ and he wrote Theo in January 
that he knew “only a very few” drawings of weavers.” 
Those he did know were part of his large collection of prints 
from magazines like L'illustration, the Graphic, and the Il- 


26 The first major study of Millet, by Alfred Sensier, published in 1881, a 
text that Van Gogh cherished, promoted a view of Millet as a saintly figure 
whose work exalted the toil and timeless dignity of the peasant. For the 
change in attitude towards Millet, see Robert Herbert, “Le naturalisme 
paysan de Millet hier et aujourd'hui,” Jean-Francois Millet, Grand Palais, 
Paris, 1975, 13-19, and Griselda Pollock, Millet, London, 1977, 8. 

2 Van Gogh especially admired Lhermitte; he mentions kim repeatedly 
in his letters and defends him to Theo. Van Gogh Nos. 351, 362, 395, 
418, 423, 425, among others. 

38 Liebermann worked frequently in Holland, at times not far from Van 
Gogh in Drenthe, but the two men did not meet. See John Sillevis, Nini 
Jonker, Margreet Mulder, Max Liebermann en Holland, Haags Gemeen- 
temuseum, 1980, and Van Gogh, Nos. 325, 330, 332, 340. 

# Ibid., No. 351. 

% Van Gogh's enormous collection is housed in the Rijksmuseum Vincent 


lustrated London News.* But even in the popular press, 
images of weavers — or at least those Van Gogh collected 
— ranged narrowly from sympathy to nostalgia. Crises and 
hard times were shown, but usually within the most con- 
ventional and comforting pictorial formulae.” One such 
image from the Illustrated London News of 1881 is The 
Distress at Coventry: Distribution of Soup for Distressed 
Weavers in the Kitchen of St. Mary's Hall (Fig. 10) where 
the point of view on the benefactors’ side of the food bins 
and at some remove from the distressed artisans — who 
could be poor people anywhere — promotes the idea of 
Christian charity and bourgeois good works. Paul Ren- 
ouard’s series on the Lyons silk-weaving crisis, which was 
published in L'illustration (1884) and which Van Gogh was 
especially eager to own,” is more attentive to the character 
and plight of the artisan. The concentrating weaver in the 
first print, Un canut à son metier (Fig. 11), appears in full 
command of his work and his machine. But, as Nochlin 
has pointed out, the aged artisan and his family in Sans 
travail, the second in the series, are shown as dignified but 
helpless figures who appeal to the viewer’s compassion and 
reformist sympathies rather than the need for political ac- 
tion or change.» Still other prints in Van Gogh's collection, 
such as Ryckebusch's Un tisserand (Fig. 12), clearly cap- 
tioned Les industries qui disparaissent, for an 1881 edition 
of L'illustration, and William Bazett Murray’s Jute Indus- 
try: Mat Weaving in England (Fig. 13), in an 1881 Illus- 
trated London News, are explicitly nostalgic in their em- 
phasis on the traditions of the craftsman or the communal 
pleasures of artisanal cottage industry. 

Works like these — emphasizing Christian charity or 
arousing the viewer's sympathy — tended to buffer social 
issues and problems with comforting sentiment. And by 
celebrating artisanal production as so many of these images 
did, the weavers’ situation was masked with pictorial fan- 
tasies about those legendary “better days.” To the problems 
of the present and the uncertainties of the future, such pic- 
tures marshalled the satisfaction of good works or nostalgia 
for an idealized past. Van Gogh admired these images. He 
collected them, after all, and they seemed to confirm his 
own idealistic attitude towards rural life and artisanry. His 
outlook, however, was soon affected and complicated by 


van Gogh in Amsterdam. Three partial guides to his collection are: Institut 
Neérlandais, Paris, Les sources d'inspiration de Vincent van Gogh, Gra- 
vures, Estampes, Livres, Lettres, Documents du Peintre, Paris, 1972; Ron- 
ald Pickvance, English Influences on Vincent van Gogh, University of 
Nottingham and The Arts Council of Great Britain, 1974-75; Rijksmu- 
seum Vincent van Gogh, Amsterdam, De verzameling Engelse prenten 
van Vincent van Gogh, Amsterdam, 1975. 

31 Michael Wolff, Celina Fox, “Pictures from the Magazines,” in The Vic- 
torian City, Images and Realities, H. J. Dyos, Michael Wolff, u, London, 
1973, 559-582. 

22 Nochlin, 669. 

33 Only the third print in the series, the Réustion d'ouvriers aux Folies 
Bergères, which Van Gogh did not own, represents political action, and 
as Nochlin shows, it does so rather limply. She also links Van Gogh to 
these reformist, rather than radical or revolutionary attitudes. Nochlin, 
680-81. 
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the situation of the artisans he encountered in Brabant. 
A-ound 1815, the newly constituted Dutch State sought 
to invigorate its textile industry through protective tariffs 
and commissions to North Brabant manufacturers to sup- 
ply cloth for the armed services, charitable institutions, and 
court.“ The cities of Tilburg and Eindhoven, the latter not 
far from Van Gogh's village of Nuenen, became centers of 
Brakantine textile manufacture. For some time, though, 
the «cale of this provincial industry, aimed largely at pro- 
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9 Max Liebermann, Weaver Workshop. Frankfurt, Stadelsches 
Kunstinstitut 





10 F J. Skill, The Distress at Coventry: Distribution of Soup 
for Distressed Weavers in the Kitchen of St. Mary's Hall, Hus- 
trated London News, Feb. 9, 1881, engraving (photo: Rijksmu- 
seum Vincent van Gogh) 


ducing simple woolens and cottons for domestic markets, 
remained modest. Or modest enough for one visitor to the 
1851 International Exhibition in London to remark that 
Holland's textile industry was “so miserably represented 
that every Dutchman in the Crystal Palace denied he was 
Dutch.’ 

Local entrepreneurs in Brabant, enjoying government 
patronage and with little need to compete for markets, did 
relatively little to introduce sophisticated technologies. 


34 For industrialization in Holland, see de Jonge and Brugmans. 


35 The Tilburg area specialized in woolens, while the eastern part of the 
province near Eindhoven produced a mixture of cotton, linen, and woolen 
goods. 


3. Zoo ellendig vertegenwoordigd, dat ieder Nederlander in het gla- 
zen paleis zijnen naam van Dutchman verloochende.” E. H. Bomhauer, 
Voorlezingen over de Nederlandsche nijverheid (1856), quoted in Brug- 
mans, 68. 
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11 Paul Renouard, Un canut à son metier, L'illustration, Oct. 


24, 1884, wood engraving (photo: Rijksmuseum Vincent van 
Gogh) 


Steam-powered machines appeared as early as 1820,” but 
manufacturers were unwilling to make large capital in- 
vestments, and expansion was slow. Between 1850 and 
1870, for example, there were eighteen mechanized textile 
factories in Tilburg, the most industrialized part of the 
province, but also fifty that relied exclusively on human 
labor and horsepower. And in 1881, of the 145 woolen 
manufacturing enterprises in Brabant, only fifty-seven used 
steam power of any kind.* The steam-driven machines, in 
any case, were generally limited to only part of textile pro- 
duction — to spinning, dying, or finishing processes. As a 
result, long after spinning had moved to the mills, weaving 
was still conducted outside the factories, consigned to small 


3 Brugmans, 44, 

38 Ibid., 49; de Jonge, 91, n. 67. 
> Brugmans, 55. 

40 Ibid., 49. 





12 Ryckebusch, Les industries qui disparaissent: Un tisserand, 
L'illustration, Sept. 10, 1881, wood engraving 





13 William Bazett Murray, Jute Industry: Mat Weaving in Eng- 
land, Illustrated London News, May 28, 1881, wood engraving 
(photo: Rijksmuseum Vincent van Gogh) 


workshops in the towns or to the artisans in neighboring 
villages like Nuenen. In 1851, five wool and cotton fac- 
tories in Eindhoven employed forty-five workers, but three 
hundred weavers produced cloth for these enterprises at 
home.” In 1864, almost all the linen factories in the eastern 
part of the province operated with steam, with weaving 
done on hand-looms in the surrounding villages.“ And as 
late as the mid-1880's, when Van Gogh was painting there, 
mechanized weaving was still rare. The 440 weavers in Nu- 
enen, about one third the male population, constituted a 
considerable cottage industry." 


4 The population of Nuenen in 1885 was 2606; of the 1380 men, 440 were 
weavers. Toon de Brouwer, Documentatiecentrum, Nuenen, and A. M. 
Frenken, Memoriaal der dorpen en parochies Gerwen, Neunen en Ned- 
erwetten, Noord-Brabant, 1948, 138-40. 


Country weavers often did not work the year round. 
Weaving was something they did in the winter months to 
satisfy their own domestic needs and to supplement their 
income when agricultural work was at a standstill. Nuenen, 
however, had been a weaving center for centuries, and the 
artisans there, full-time craftsmen for the most part, tra- 
ditionally sold their cloth at the nearby market town of 
Helmond. It was these craftsmen who experienced most 
acutely the shift to an entrepreneurial cottage industry. As 
textile manufacturing in Brabant expanded, and with it the 
demand for goods, the village weavers came to depend on 
the manufacturers in the towns. Where once they had been 
craftsmen serving community needs and local markets, in- 
creasingly they were drawn into another mode of produc- 
tion and a large-scale manufacturing enterprise. Even in 
Nuenen, where the weavers could sell their cloth to the De 
Kruijff factory,“ they too became pieceworkers in the ser- 
vice of a changing economy and another scale of supply 
and demand. To keep pace with the mechanized phases of 
production, the village handloom weaver had to turn out 
more — at a considerably lower wage than factory em- 
ployees in the towns. And ironically, because the demands 
of the larger markets could be erratic, there were times when 
he had little work at all. 

This was essentially the situation Van Gogh encountered 
in Nuenen in 1884. “I don’t hear [the weavers] complain,” 
he reported to Theo after a year in Brabant, 


but they have a hard time of it. A weaver who works 
steadily weaves, say, a piece of sixty yards a week. While 
he weaves a woman must spool for him. . . so there are 
two who work and who have to live on it. 

On that piece of cloth he makes a net profit for in- 
stance, of 4,50 guilders a week, and nowadays when he 
takes it to the manufacturer he is often told that he can- 
not take another piece home for one or two weeks. So 
not only are wages low, but work is pretty scarce also. 


Given the scanty statistics available for the period, it is 
difficult to assess the meaning of these figures. But in 1870, 
fourteen years before Van Gogh wrote, it cost a Tilburg 
factory worker — who earned more than the village weaver 
— approximately eight guilders a week to support his fam- 
ily of seven. More than half of this, f5,50, was spent on 
food — bread, meal, and potatoes.“ With f3,50 less in his 


£ Jan de Kruijff's linen factory, established in 1836, and across from the 
elder Van Gogh’s Protestant church, expanded into larger quarters in 1888. 
Approximately one year after Van Gogh left Brabant, Lodewijk Begemann 
(brother of Van Gogh’s friend and neighbor, Margot) took out a license 
for the manufacture of damask tablecloths. Toon de Brouwer, Documen- 
tatiecentrum, Nuenen, and F V. M. van Roy, Nuenen in oude ansichten, 
u, Zaltbommel, 1977, 60. 


4 Van Gogh, No. 392. 
“ Brugmans, 162-63. 


45 North Brabant was a poor province for most of the 19th century. In- 
dustry brought some wealth to the area, but agricultural conditions did 
not improve until late in the century with the introduction of chemical 
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pocket in 1884, and prices higher, the village artisan was 
scarcely better off than the local peasants or agricultural 
workers, who gleaned a meager existence from the sandy 
North Brabant soil.“ Like the peasants pictured in the Po- 
tato-Eaters (Fig. 23), the weavers lived on coffee, rye bread, 
or mash, and occasionally some animal fat or oil. Meat 
and cheese were luxuries.“ And while they might own their 
tiny cottages, as the textile industry grew many of these 
artisan-employees had to pay rent for their looms. Van 
Gogh, on the other hand, calculated that he needed f18,75 
to cover his expenses — four times more than the weaver 
earned. Clearly, the Nuenen weavers did not live well. 
“Consequently,” Van Gogh’s letter continued, 


there is often something agitated and restless about these 
people. 

It is a different spirit from that of the miners, with 
whom I lived during a year of strikes and many acci- 
dents. That was even worse, yet it is often pathetic here 
too; the people are quiet, and literally nowhere have I 
heard anything resembling rebellious speeches. 

But they look as little cheerful as the old cab horse or 
the sheep transported by steamer to England.“ 


As much as it tells us about the weavers’ situation, Van 
Gogh's letter also reveals his own perception of these ar- 
tisans. He sensed their unhappiness and difficulty, but he 
was also struck by their passivity, contrasting their silence 
with the outspokenness of the Belgian miners he had lived 
with five years earlier. At that time, he considered the 
country weaver “somewhat absent-minded,” dreamy, and 
“almost a somnambulist.”® In the fall of 1884, he chose a 
more ominous metaphor. Now the weavers seemed like 
tired workhorses or animals slated for slaughter — re- 
signed, cheerless, and doomed. This is hardly an account 
of contented artisans. And it is an interesting appraisal from 
the artist who considered himself lucky to be among coun- 
try people “who do not even know the world.” Written a 
year after he returned to Nuenen, the letter points to a more 
complex — and even contradictory — view of village life. 
It suggests that Van Gogh's experience of conditions in Bra- 
bant had reshaped his initial reverence and affected his rep- 
resentation of these provincial artisans. 

Van Gogh’s letters refer to several phases of textile man- 
ufacture: women spooling for weavers, weaver workshops, 


fertilizers, H. van Velthoven, Noord-Brabant op weg naar Groei en Wel- 
vaart, 1850-1950, Nijmegen, 1963. 

4 Brugmans, 154-55, and Anton van Oirschot, “De korsten. Armen-eten,” 
in Van water tot wijn, van korsten tot pasteien, Stichting “Brabantse Dag” 
Heeze, 1979, 14-16. 

47 Van Gogh, No. 419a, 420, in which he discussed his financial needs. 
Rent was 50 francs or 25 guilders per month. The rate of exchange for 
the period, 100 guilders = 200 francs = $40, or $1 = 2,50 guilders, is noted 
by the editors, Van Gogh, n, 405, 409. 

# Ibid., No. 392. 

# Ibid., No. 136. 
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new spinning machines.® His pictures, however, avoid ref- 
erences to modern technologies or even to an expanded 
cottage industry." Nowhere, for example, does Van Gogh 
picture the joint enterprise of a woman spooling with the 
weaver, the “two who work and have to live on it.” Instead, 
his weavers work alone, and his pictures focus on decidedly 
traditional practices and tools. “The subject of the looms,” 
Van Gogh wrote shortly after he arrived in Nuenen, “with 
their rather complicated machinery, with a figure sitting in 
the middle, will also lend themselves to pen drawings, I 
think, and I will make some. . . .# A few weeks later, well 
into the project, he wrote: “These looms will cost me a lot 
of hard work yet, but in reality they are such splendid 
things, all that old oakwood against a grayish wall, that I 
certainly believe it is a good thing that they are painted 
once in a while. But we must try and get them so that the 
color and tone will harmonize with other Dutch pictures.” 

Beginning with this nostalgic commitment to both pic- 
torial and artisanal custom, Van Gogh depicted the oldest 
looms he could find. “I am painting a loom of old, greenish- 
brown oak,” he reported to Theo in February, “in which 
the date 1730 is cut.” And in works like Weaver: The 
Whole Loom, Facing Left, with Oil Lamp (Fig. 14), he 
freely substituted outmoded lamps for those then in use, 
pleased that such accessories recalled the kind of peasant 
life pictured by Millet. “Nowadays,” he wrote, “they use 
a kind of suspension lamp, but from a weaver I got a little 
lamp like the one in La veillée, by Millet, for instance. They 
used to work by them before."* 

The emphasis on traditional tools is striking in The 
Weaver: The Whole Loom, Facing Front (Fig. 4) and Weaver 
with Loom and Spinning Wheel (Fig. 15), where the com- 
plexity and completeness of the machine, rather than the 
setting, determines the depth of field. Rustic floors and 
whitewashed walls function as neutral stages for looms 
whose presentation is always a formal and emblematic 
view. In Figure 4, dark brown timbers rise out of the earthen 
floor as if from a single matrix, while the wall serves as a 
pale backcloth to silhouette and dramatize the mechanism. 
The sloping brick floor in the Boston picture (Fig. 15) en- 
livens the foreground space with pattern, but the promi- 
nent loom masks and flattens the corner, and, with the tra- 
ditional spinning wheel, takes over the image entirely. 

These looms dominate, and they are also depicted in un- 
usual and enlivening detail. Simply comparing the machine 
in Figure 14 with a photograph of one such loom (Fig. 16) 
demonstrates that no knob, hook, curve or corner escaped 
Van Gogh's attention. Every beam, strut, spindle is so care- 
fully rendered, so vigorously hatched and cross-hatched, 
that the loom acquires an almost animate presence and in- 


5 Ibid., Nos. 351, 355, 393. 


51 A small drawing, Four Figures working at a loom, dated approximately 
February 1884 (Otterlo, Rijksmuseum Kroller-Muller; F1111) shows men 
and women tending a large, complex mechanism, but the sketchy char- 
acter of the image tells us little about the work or workplace, and the 
drawing was not enlarged or developed further. 


52 Van Gogh, No. 355. 





14 Van Gogh, Weaver: The Whole Loom, Facing Left, with Oil 
Lamp, pen drawing, F1123. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum Vincent 
van Gogh (photo: Museum) 





15 Van Gogh, Weaver with Loom and Spinning Wheel, F29. 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts (photo: Museum) 


dividuality. And in the watercolor Weaver: The Whole 
Loom, Facing Left (Fig. 17), slanted timbers seem to lean 
forward with the dynamism of an unruly creature about 
to lumber off on its own. 

The detailed presentation of the loom occurs at some 
expense to the weaver, however, for the artisan in many 
of these images seems little more than a cog in the ma- 
chinery. We know the names of these workers — Henricus 
Dekkers, Antonie Swinkels — but they are so little in- 


5 Ibid., No. 367. 

54 Ibid., No. 355. 

5 Although a remarkably complete, signed work, this drawing may be 
the basis for the loom represented in Fig. 3. 

5 Van Gogh, No. 367. 


57 Toon de Brouwer, Documentatiecentrum, Nuenen, and Findhoven 
Dagblad, Oct. 10, 1939; Feb. 11, 1952. 





16 Rural house weaver, photograph. Arnhem, Rijksmuseum 
voor Volkskunde (photo: Museum) 





17 Van Gogh, Weaver: The Whole Loom, Facing Left, pencil 
and watercolor, F1114. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum Vincent van 
Gogh (photo: Museum) 


dividualized that their identities seem irrelevant. More often 
than not, the weaver is a distant figure in these images, 
obscured by the loom’s housing, impassive and remote. 
Even when he is shown outside the loom, bending to adjust 
the threads or to brush the woven cloth, as in Weaver Fac- 
ing Left, Whole Figure (Fig. 18), his stooping form is an- 
gular and wooden, an extension of the contours of his ma- 
chine. Stiff and expressionless, these weavers seem like 
manikins in conventional working postures, and unavail- 
able to us in character or attitude. 


58 Van Rappard visited Nuenen that May and the two men worked to- 
gether, sketching among other subjects, women spooling, weaver cottages, 
and workshops. Among these works, Van Rappard's Woman Spooling 
Yam, Nuenen, of 1884 (Utrecht, Centraal Museum) is close to works by 





18 Van Gogh, Weaver Facing Left, Whole Figure, F35. Otterlo, 
Rijksmuseum Kroller-Muller 


Van Gogh's animation of the loom and depersonalization 
of the weaver is even clearer in comparison with Rycke- 
busch's print (Fig. 12) in his collection. There, the slender 
loom canopied over the concentrating figure brings us closer 
to the artisan, even as the structure and the light from a 
large window surround him with a protective ambience. 
Van Gogh's images allow no such access to man or mood, 
proffering instead the detailed structure of stolid, blocky 
machines. It is the loom, then, not the weaver, that we 
encounter with unusual intimacy in Van Gogh's pictures, 
and the tool, not the task, that we see. Unlike Ryckebusch's 
conventional representation of a skilled worker relying on 
time-worn tools, in Van Gogh’s image the weaver has be- 
come the tool, and the loom the locus and embodiment of 
artisanry. 

But this kind of fetishized emphasis, where the object is 
freighted and charged with unusual significance and the 
worker is subordinate to his machine, was disconcerting. 
And it did not go unnoticed. Van Gogh's friend, the artist 
Anthon van Rappard (1858-1892), who shared his interest 
in worker and artisanal subjects,** apparently objected to 
the inversion of hierarchies and the treatment of the figure 
in these images. Van Gogh's letter in reply — the only doc- 
ument that discusses his expressive strategies and intentions 
in detail — is a telling defense. ”. . . I did include the figure 
in the drawing after all,” he admitted to Van Rappard, “But 
what I wanted to express by it was just this:” 


“When that monstrous black thing of grimed oak with 
all those sticks is seen in such sharp contrast to the gray- 
ish atmosphere in which it stands, then there in the center 
of it sits a black ape or goblin or spook that clatters with 


Van Gogh: F1136, F1137, F1139, F68. For Van Rappard’s career, see Jaap 
W. Brouwer, Jan Laurens Siesling, Jacques Vis, Anthon van Rappard; 
Companion and Correspondent of Vincent van Gogh: His Life and All His 
Works, Amsterdam, 1974. 
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19 Loom for canvas weaving, in Diderot, Encyclopédie, 
“Tisserands, Métiers,” x1, 1762-67 


those sticks from early morning till late at night.” And 
I indicated that spot by putting in some sort of apparition 
of a weaver, by means of a few scratches and blots, where 
I had seen it sitting. Consequently I hardly gave a thought 
to the proportions of arms and legs.” 


The letter offers no apology for disproportionate figures 
rendered as mere “scratches and blots.”® On the contrary, 
this was deliberate, for according to Van Gogh, it was the 
loom, not the weaver, that had to speak. He continued: 


When I had finished drawing the apparatus pretty care- 
fully, I thought it was so disgusting that I couldn't hear 
it rattle that I let the spook appear in it. Very well — 
and let us say it is only a mechanical drawing — all right, 
but just put it beside some technical design for a loom 
— and mine will be more spectral all the same, you may 
be sure of that. As a matter of fact it is no mechanical 
drawing — or it may be except for a “je ne sais quoi.” 


Van Gogh’s letter, then, acknowledges special attention 
to the loom and a grudging decision to “let the spook ap- 
pear.” But clearly, he believed that the expressive effect of 
the machine should be paramount. Technical drawings of 
looms might constitute one kind of truth; but, Van Gogh 
asserted, his images declared another. It was one he could 
hardly define himself — beyond a “je ne sais quoi.” But the 
distinction was crucial, and he reiterated the point. 


And — if you were to put my study beside the drawing 
of a mechanic who had designed a weaving loom — mine 


59 Van Gogh, R44. All succeeding quotations are from this letter to Van 
Rappard. Emphases are Van Gogh's. 


% Two drawings, possibly very like those Van Gogh included in his letters 
to Van Rappard as illustrations of his work, are even more summary in 


would express more strongly that the thing is made of 
oak grimed by sweaty hands; and looking at it (even if 
I had not included him in the drawing at all, or even if 
I did add his figure out of proportion), you could not 
help thinking occasionally of the workman, whereas ab- 
solutely nothing like it would occur to your mind when 
you looked at the model of a loom drawn by a mechanic. 
A sort of sigh or lament must issue from that contraption 
of sticks now and then. 


In addition, he told Van Rappard: 


I very much enjoy seeing your drawings of machines. 
Why? — because when you draw nothing but the fly- 
wheel, I for one cannot help thinking of the boy who 
turns it, and I feel his presence in a way I can't define. 
And those who look upon your mechanical drawings as 
designs for apparatuses do not understand your art at 
all. 


The insistent tone of these comments calls attention to 
an important issue wound within the letter’s artistic ar- 
gument: the relationship between man and machine — a 
pressing concern for nineteenth-century industrial society. 
The looms or “apparatuses” pictured in mechanical draw- 
ings (Fig. 19) might advertise technical advances, but, Van 
Gogh suggested, they hardly alluded to the worker or ar- 
tisan. His machine images, in contrast, did so. Emblematic 
in their presentation and vital in their unusual detail, his 
looms embodied a tradition of production and, as far as 
Van Gogh was concerned, evoked its laborers as well. 

Yet one wonders, re-reading his text, just who is sighing 
here — man or machine — and why? In this respect, the 
letter — like the pictures — suggests more than simple rev- 
erence. The loom, as he described it, seemed disturbingly 
haunted. It was a “spectral,” “monstrous black thing,” 
manned by “a sort of apparation,” or more fantastically, 
“a black ape, goblin or spook.” Such fanciful language can 
be linked, in part, to the literary rhetoric of the time.” But 
is also effectively described Van Gogh's shifting view of 
these Brabant artisans. No longer dreamy, somnambulant 
figures, the weavers now seemed to him like ghostly crea- 
tures, their persons — like their labor — contained and 
hidden within grimy, aged machines. 

If the language of this letter seems exaggerated, the im- 
ages with their remote, inscrutable weavers are no less un- 
settling works. Dislodging the primacy of the figure and 
funneling attention into the loom was one way to upset 
conventional hierarchies and to refocus or rephrase the 
nostalgia for artisanry. But by forcing attention to objects 
rather than to men, the pictures dislocate even further a 
familiar site of identification and so deny the viewer the 
anticipated cushioning response of compassion and 


their treatment of the figure. See Van Gogh, 253, 259. 

éi I am indebted to Griselda Pollock here, who called attention to Van 
Gogh's class-determined language and rhetoric in her dissertation, “Van 
Gogh and Dutch Art, a Study of van Gogh’s Concepts of Modern Art,” 
University of London, 1980. 


sympathy. 

Just as disquieting are the several contextualized repre- 
sentations of weavers at work. “These people are very hard 
to draw,” Van Gogh complained to Theo at the start, “be- 
cause one cannot take enough distance in those small rooms 
to draw the looms. I think that is why so many drawings 
turn out failures.” However Van Gogh defined it, his dif- 
ficulty was bound to the conditions of this cottage industry. 
Whether in workshops or in tiny rooms adjoining their cot- 
tages, the weavers worked in dark, cramped, low-ceilinged 
quarters quite different from the spacious interiors pictured 
in seventeenth-century genre or the domestic ambience en- 
joyed by Liebermann’s artisan family (Fig. 9). In Weaver: 
Interior with Three Windows (Fig. 6), the weaver rises 
from the bulky structure of the loom as if he were fabri- 
cated from it or weaving himself from the blue cloth rolled 
across the loom bed. But even here, in this close-up view, 
he is an inaccessible figure, fortressed within the machine’s 
housing and distanced by tentacular beams which menace 
the foreground space. 

Light scarcely penetrates these gloomy interiors. Red cur- 
tains add a gemütlich touch to Liebermann's sunny Weaver 
Workshop (Fig. 9), and in Van Rappard’s Weaver, 1883-84 
(Fig. 20), the artisan is partly masked in shadow, but the 
image in general is flooded with light. The sun catches only 
the contours of Van Gogh's worker and his machine, how- 
ever, and it certainly provides no warming atmosphere. 
The small windows neither expand nor illuminate the space, 
but instead reinforce the confines of the darkened 
workroom. 

The windows, however, do provide telling glimpses of 
the outside world. In some, the symbolism of nature and 
Church combine, as the old Catholic tower in Nuenen caps 
the horizon of a lush green field (F24) or appears, like a 
stained-glass image, in a central window pane to suggest 
spiritual and artisanal harmony (Fig. 1). But this sym- 
bolism can also have an ironic edge. In Figure 6, a thickly 
painted yellow-green landscape accentuates the contrast 
between the sunlit world of nature and the darkening one 
of artisanal practice. And the tilted cruciform blades of a 
windmill seen through the leaded pane in Weaver, Facing 
Front (Fig. 21) are an especially bitter comment, combining 
allusions to rural traditions, natural forces, imprisoning la- 
bor, and spiritual martyrdom. 

Only five of the thirty images in the series focus directly 
on the artisan, and they too include both reverential and 
disquieting qualities. But as if to answer Van Rappard's 
complaint, Van Gogh acknowledged some interest in such 
a design. “. . . If it were to be a black-and-white drawing,” 


€ Van Gogh, No. 351. 
3 See also F1109. 


å The drawing may have been done in Nuenen, or in Drenthe, where 
Van Rappard worked in 1883. 


6 A prominent feature of the Nuenen landscape, the tower was torn down 
in 1885, but not before Van Gogh depicted it in ten paintings, two wa- 
tercolors, and fifteen drawings. See, for example, F8, F88, F84. 
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he wrote his friend (by which he meant a graphic work for 
an illustrated magazine), “which I hope to make it some- 
day, if I can get hold of the right model — that little black 
spook in the background must be the center, the starting 
point, the heart of it, most deeply felt, most elaborately 
finished, and all the rest must be subordinate to it.” 

In two images centering on the weaver — one a drawing 
produced early on in January or February, the other, a 
painting dated July, 1884 and one of the last in the series 
— we can find evidence of Van Gogh's shifting view of his 
subject. From homage in the one to horror in the other, the 
works seem to frame a sobering change in outlook, some 
loss of innocence, perhaps, about artisanal life. The worker 
in Weaver: Half-length, Facing Right (Fig. 22), with his eyes 
downcast in concentration, is comfortably housed within 
his loom. The forms and contours of the figure and ma- 
chine are bound by a restless hooking rhythm that darts 
along the worker's craggy face, from point to point of sleeve 
and vest, through his bony hands, across the pattern of the 
cloth, and into the notched timbers of the loom. Quickened 
by sudden contrasts of light and dark, the line veers back 
and forth, as if approximating the energy of the task and 
the action of the shuttle. The drawing demonstrates Van 
Gogh's considerable graphic skill. But compositionally, it 
repeats a standard formula, similar to Renouard's illustra- 
tion, Un canut à son metier (Fig. 11), published later that 
year,” for the traditional humanist focus, with the weaver 
at the center or helm of his loom, affirms the expertise and 
control of the artisan. 

Such an emphasis, however, belied the changing char- 
acter of textile production in Brabant. The weaver, as Van 
Gogh came to realize, was less and less in charge of his 
work, and the Rotterdam picture (Fig. 21) suggests as much. 
Something has gone awry here. The interior shown is un- 
usually claustrophobic, with objects and space compressed 
into a cluttered visual geometry. In the center sits the weaver 
— certainly no “little black spook,” but no contented 
worker either. Now an ungainly giant, his overlarge pro- 
portions seem forcibly confined. And despite his promi- 
nence in the image, he is very much a spectral presence; 
some quality of his person, mind, or being is absent, simply 
not there. His face is vacant and wooden, as if hacked from 
the same aged oak as the loom. His paw-like hands reach 
mechanically into the loom; his torso is severed from his 
head by its timbers; and his head is framed — guillotined 
almost — by the wooden beams. This is indeed a ghostly 
artisan, an awkward apparational figure who haunts and 
is brutalized by the machine. And in the unpitying ugliness 
of this picture, perhaps more than any other in the series, 


S Van Gogh, R44. 


7 Renouard’s print appeared in the October 24, 1884 edition of L'illus- 
tration, some nine or ten months after Van Gogh began his weaver series. 
% This drawing, similar to the painting of January, 1884, The Weaver: 
Figure Apart, F26 (Bern, Coll. H.R. Hahnloser), may well have been the 
kind of image Van Gogh intended for illustrated magazines. There is no 
evidence, however, of his submitting this work for publication. 
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20 Anthon van 
Rappard, Weaver, 
ink drawing. 
Netherlands, pri- 
vate collection 
(photo: Brouwer, 
et al., after An- 
thon van Rap- 
pard, 1974, 74) 





21 Van Gogh, Weaver, Facing Front, F27. Rotterdam, Museum 
Boymans-van Beuningen (photo: Museum) 


Van Gogh's sense of the weavers’ troubled situation ov- 
errides a residual nostalgia or reverence for the past. 

Van Gogh stopped painting weavers in mid-July, and ex- 
cept for a few pictures the following winter of women spin- 
ning or spooling, he never returned to the subject of the 
rural artisan. But, as if taking up where the Rotterdam pic- 
ture left off, his representation of country people that next 
year became increasingly grotesque and grim. Images like 
the Potato-Eaters (Fig. 23), in which gnarled, misshapen 
peasants are shown in an encroaching darkness huddled 
around their meager meal, stir the viewer's feelings and 
present a far more solemn view of rural life than the ideal- 
istic outlook that initiated the weavers project. 

Even with his deepening awareness of their situation, 
however, Van Gogh’s weavers do not seem as miserable 
as the peasants of the Potato-Eaters, or as sad and sickly 
as Eliot's “pallid, undersized men.” They are, as he sug- 
gested to Van Rappard, more like a phantom force, distant 
and at times difficult to see, but hardly heroic or pitiful. 
Pictured as impassive accessories to their machines, the fig- 
ures in these images refuse our anger, pity, or compas- 
sionate gaze. Like Carlyle’s workhouse poor, they seem to 
say, “Do not look at us. We sit enchanted here, we know 
not why.’ 








22 Van Gogh, Weaver: Half-length, Facing Right, ink, wash, 
F1122. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum Vincent van Gogh (photo: 
Museum) 


It is this inexplicable “enchantment” that creeps into the 
weaver series and becomes its persistent, disquieting theme. 
For many artists — Liebermann, Van Rappard, Serusier, 
and others — the handloom weaver remained a subject of 
reverential nostalgia and old-fashioned country charm. For 
Kathe Kollwitz, a decade later, they were symbols of pro- 
letarian anger and political uprising. Van Gogh’s pictures, 
however, offer neither reassuring sentiment nor incitement 
to revolt. They do not appeal to us with pathos or dramatic 
anecdote; they advance no social radicalism; nor, it seems, 
do they even preach reform. Instead, they represent a more 
ambivalent view of the zone or interstice between tradi- 
tional artisanal practice and industrial production. As sym- 
pathetic renderings of cottage laborers, they present a trou- 
bling picture of a troubled world. But as has been seen, 
they are also more complex and various than this, for within 
the limits of a single subject, these images disclose Van 
Gogh's efforts to align his own perception of the Brabant 
weaver's situation with prevailing cultural convictions and 
ideals. 

As a result, the pictures — and the series — remain un- 
settled and unsettling, combining established pictorial for- 
mulae with unconventional features that disturb the as- 
sumptions of cultural discourse. Indeed, however much 


5° Carlyle (as in note 16), 3. 





23 Van Gogh, The Potato-Eaters, F82. Amsterdam, Rijksmu- 
seum Vincent van Gogh (photo: Museum) 


they began for Van Gogh as emblems of artisanry, and 
however much they draw on established pictorial codes, 
with their disquieting features and unusual emphases, these 
pictures also show the erosion of that simple reverence and 
of the certitudes of those codes. Undertaken in homage, 
this first proposed series on Brabant artisans ultimately re- 
linquishes the comforting legend of an artisanal Golden 
Age. In its place is a sense of cheerless resignation, im- 
potence, and loss, as Van Gogh represented handloom 
weavers in ways that reverence alone could not cover and 
compassion could not breach. 
State University of New York at Buffalo 
Buffalo, NY 14260 
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Notes 


New Information on Raphael and Giuliano Leno in 
the Diplomatic Correspondence of 
Alfonso I d'Este 


Riccardo Pacciani 


In 1919 Adolfo Venturi could appropriately write that the most 
rewarding series of new documents on Raphael to have come to 
light since the middle of the nineteenth century was the one made 
available when the old Archivio Palatino of Modena (now 
Archivio di Stato) was opened to the public in 1860, the one 
published in extracts by Giuseppe Campori. After surveying the 
dispatches of the Este ambassadors in Rome, Campori published 
a previously unknown group of notices having to do with relations 
between Raphael and Alfonso I d'Este Duke of Ferrara.? The series 
began in 1517, and chiefly concerned the commission of a Triumph 
of Bacchus for the famous series of Bacchanals for the Camerino 
d'Alabastro,3 the donation of three cartoons,‘ and appraisals of 
ancient objects. There was also interesting information concerning 
stage designs and theatrical performances at the court of Pope 
Leo X.5 The documents presented by Campori were subsequently 
enriched and emended by Venturi and by Vincenzo Golzio.® 
This, however, by no means exhausted the rich lode of the 
correspondence dispatched to the Ferrarese chancellery, first by 
the ambassador resident in Rome, Beltrame Costabili, Bishop of 


I would like to thank the director, Dr. Angelo Spaggiari, and the staff of 
the Archivio di Stato, Modena, for their most courteous collaboration. 
I am deeply grateful to Professor Eugenio Battisti for his comments and 
encouragement, and to Dr. Robert Erich Wolf for his invaluable help in 
the translation of my manuscript. 


1 Venturi, 200. 


? Campori, 112. A French translation of Campori's article appeared si- 
multaneously in the Gazette des beaux-arts, xiv, 1863, 347-61, 442-56. 


3 For the reconstruction of the drawing of the Triumph of Bacchus through 
copies by Garofalo, Girolamo da Carpi, and Perino del Vaga, see R. Stei- 
ner, “Il'Trionfo di Bacco’ di Raffaello per il duca di Ferrara," Paragone, 
No. 325, 1977, 85-99. A small reproduction of an engraving with the 
signatures of Marcantonio Raimondi and Raphael representing I! Famo- 
sissimo Triompho di Bacco is provided by V. Cian, “Nel mondo di Bal- 
dassarre Castiglioni. Documenti illustrati,” Archivio storico lombardo, 
n.s. vil, 1942, 76-77. This engraving is quite different from the compo- 
sition reconstructed by Steiner and is not included in the catalogue of 
Raimondi’s oeuvre, The Works of Marcantonio Raimondi and of His 
School, 2 vols., ed. K. Oberhuber (The Illustrated Bartsch, xxvit), New 
York, 1978. Cian gave no indication about the whereabouts or the prove- 
nance of the engraving, and gave no further information in his Un illustre 
nunzio pontificio del Rinascimento Baldassarre Castiglione, Vatican City, 
1951, 178-79. 


4 These consisted of an unspecified episode from the life of Leo IV (either 
The Fire in the Borgo or The Sea Victory at Ostia from among the frescoes 
in the Stanza dell'Incendio), a Saint Michael, and a portrait of Giovanna 
of Aragon, Vicereine of Naples. See Golzio, 63, 75-77; Dussler, 47. 63- 
64, 84-85. See also E. Fiori, “Raffaello e la corte estense,” L'Estasi di Santa 
Cecilia di Raffaello da Urbino nella Pinacoteca Nazionale di Bologna, exh. 
cat., Bologna, 1983, 313-26. 

5 There is information, among other things, on the stage settings prepared 
by Raphael for I Suppositi of Ludovico Ariosto. Campori, 125-30; C, L. 


Frommel, “Scenografia teatrale,” Raffaello architetto, exh. cat. ed. C. L. 
Frommel, S. Ray, M. Tafuri, Milan, 1984, 225-28. 


6 See nn. 1 and 4. 
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Adria, and then, after April 30, 1519, by the secretary Alfonso 
Paolucci.” A collation of the entire body of the originals with the 
published documents concerning Raphael has yielded certain 
corrections, as well as new information which fills out what has 
been published previously on the relations between the Duke of 
Ferrara and the artist. 

More precisely, the documents presented here as Nos. 1-5, 
7-10, and 12-18, are unpublished; the content of Docs. 12-14 has 
been published in summary; and Docs. 6 and 11 have been 
partially published; the details will be specified in the commentary 
or in the footnotes. 

At least three findings of a certain importance emerge. The first 
enables us to narrow down the date when the last fresco in the 
Stanza dell'Incendio was completed, to the week between June 18 
and 25, 1517 (Doc. 1). In this connection it should be noted that 
the excuse continually advanced by Raphael up to that moment 
for his delay in executing the painting for Alfonso I — namely, 
the work on the Stanza — suggests that he was personally involved 
in producing the frescoes, if only as supervisor. The second item 
constitutes early information about the work underway, or 
recently begun, at Villa Madama, which can apparently be 
assigned to about March, 1519 (Doc. 8). The third concerns a 
commission to design a type of fireplace that would not create 
problems in drawing off the smoke in vaulted rooms (Docs. 12- 
14). This was requested from Giuliano Leno, collaborator and 
curatore of the Fabric of St. Peter's from 1513 to 1525,8 whose 
reputation, contrary to the judgment handed down by Vasari,” 
we find to be that of a man who delighted in and knew much 
about architecture (Doc. 12). It was only during a later phase that 
Raphael himself promised to send designs. Here is another episode. 
in the rivalry with Leno noticed by the same Ferrarese emissary 
who wrote, with a touch of sarcasm, that, “Raphael is acting like 
a Bramante and would like to take the work out of the hands of 
Giuliano Leno.” This last group of documents may suggest that 
in Ferrara Raphael's reputation as an architect did not extend to 
the technical aspects of that art. This might be the reason why in 
the very same letter (Doc. 12) the Duke, although in almost weekly 
contact with Raphael, asked only for news of him, but requested 
Leno's advice. In any case, the matter of the fireplaces, limited 
as it was, appears to have been only the second venture by Raphael 
as an architect, after the project of the tomb for Marquis Francesco 
Gonzaga in May, 1519 (Paris, Louvre, Inv. No. 1420 and 1450), 
outside the confines of the patronage of the papal court. 

On the other hand, these documents confirm the tenacity with 
which the Duke pursued Raphael, and his recourse to blandish- 
ments and to recommendations from personalities deemed influ- 


7 Campori, 124. 

8U. Thieme, F. Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kunstler, 
Leipzig, 1929, our, 53-54. See also E. Müntz, “Les architectes de Saint- 
Pierre de Rome d'après des documents nouveaux,” Gazette des beaux-arts, 
n.s. xx, 1879, 506-24. 


9 Referring to Bramante's successors, Vasari wrote: “Lasciò suo domestico 
amico Giuliano Leno, che molto valse nelle fabbriche de’ tempi suoi per 
provvedere ed eseguire la volontà di chi disegnava, più che per operare 
di man sua; sebbene aveva giudizio e grande sperienza.” G. Vasari, Le 
vite de’ più eccellenti pittori, scultori ed architettori, ed. G. Milanesi, 
Florence, 1906, rv, 165. 


10 Golzio, 97-98. 
11 “Raphael of Urbino has finished the chamber of Our Lordship. Now I 
shall see if he will keep his promise to me.” 


a Golzio, 57; Dussler, 82; D. Redig de Campos, Raffaello nelle Stanze, 
Milan, 1965, 42-43. 


ential, in-order to gain his collaboration in a concrete form. This 
form extended from the very prompt dispatch of money by means 
of a loan through the Strozzi bank (Doc. 7), to a conversation 
that the Ferrarese secretary had with one of the Pope's cardinal- 
nephews, in which he asked him to remind the artist of the com- 
mitment he had made (Doc. 10). 


All of the texts reported here, in chronological order, are letters 
or excerpts from letters in the Modena Archivio di Stato and, 
unless otherwise specified, from the section of the “Cancelleria 
Ducale, Ambasciatori a Roma.” Each item or group of items is 
followed by a commentary. 

The spelling and word spacing of the documents have been 
faithfully reproduced with the following exceptions. The letter “j” 
has ‘been’ changed into “i”; “u” into “v” when it occurs as a con- 
sonant; apostrophes and accents have been supplied according to 
modern practice. The use of capital letters has been made to con- 
form to modern style, while titles such as Papa, Duca, Cardinale, 
etc., and expressions of deference, such as Nostro Signore, Vostra 
Excellentia, etc., have been capitalized. Abbreviations have been 
written out in full. The original punctuation does not differ much 
from modern style, and so has been reproduced as it is in the text 
with the exception of the colon. Its use is sometimes similar to 
that of our period within a paragraph, sometimes to our semi- 
colon. Transcription in this case follows modern practice. The text 
required little editorial alteration. Omissions, all owed to torn 
pages, have been signified by ellipsis points in brackets. Recon- 
structions are enclosed in brackets. Uncertain findings are fol- 
lowed by a question mark in brackets. 


Busta 21 
Document 1: From the letter of June 25, 1517 (143-v1/87), Co- 
stabili to the Duke 


Raphael da Urbino ha fornito la camera de Nostro Signore, 
hora vederò s'el me observerà la promessa.!! 


As is known, the first direct evidence of the conclusion of work 
in the Stanza dell'Incendio is a letter from Pietro Bembo of July 
19, 1517.2 It can now be established that the final frescoes, prob- 
ably the Oath of Leo Ill or the decoration in grisaille and mon- 
ochrome in the dado, were completed between the 18th and the 
25th of June.” In a letter of June 16, Costabili wrote that Raphael 
had “another two days work to do in the Pope's chamber.” One 
may even hypothesize that work was finished on the 24th or 25th 
of that month, since there are letters sent from the ambassadors 
to the Duke of Ferrara on the 18th, 20th, 23rd and 24th (generally 


13 Raphael's share in this part of the frescoes in the Stanza dell'Incendio 
is controversial. From the dispatches of the Ferrarese ambassador there 
seems to me no doubt that the artist had declared many times that his 
work in the Stanza prevented him from beginning the commission for the 
Duke of Ferrara. An obvious deduction would seem that Raphael was 
personally involved or, at least, wanted the Duke to think so. However, 
on the basis of style and the strong compositional resemblance of the Oath 
of Leo to the Mass of Bolsena, the majority of scholars have denied any 
direct involvement of Raphael with this fresco. Shearman reconstructed 
at least five stages, running from “doodle sketches” to the final cartoon, 
of Raphael's participation in the creative process of the wall-paintings in 
the Stanze. ‘In his opinion the artist had no share, at any level, in the Oath 
of Leo (J. Shearman, “Raphael's Unexecuted Projects for the Stanze,” Wal- 
ter Friedlarider zum 90. Geburtstag, ed. G. Kauffmann and W. Sauerlän- 
der, Berlin, 1965, 175-77; see also P. Joannides, The Drawings of Raphael 
with a Complete Catalogue, Oxford, 1983, 24). According to K. Ober- 
huber, however, “Die Fresken der Stanza dell’Incendio im Werk Raffaels,” 


two or three a day) and none of them mentions the event. This 
is also confirmed by a payment of twenty ducats to Raphael's 
assistants a week later, on July 1, for having painted “la stanza 
avanti la Guardaroba”; this latter, according to J. Shearman’s 
convincing reconstruction, was the Stanza dell'Incendio.! 


Document 2: From the letter of December 21, 1517 (143-v11/89), 
Costabili to the Duke. 


Raphaele da Urbino anchora tenerò sollicitato all'opera di Vo- 
stra Excellentia.!5 


Busta 22 
Document 3: From the letter of March 15, 1518 (143-v111/52), 
Costabili to the Duke 


Farò intendere a Raphael da Urbino quanto la Excellentia Vo- 
stra me scrive quant([...] sia fatica trovarlo, et in casa et altrove 
per el dà a fare ge da il Papa. 


According to the explanations that Costabili furnished to the 
Duke in a letter of March 1, 1518” “el dà a fare” would seem to 
refer to the painting of Saint Michael commissioned by the Pope 
as a gift to the French king.'® It would seem to be a sign of Ra- 
phael's shrewdness in not offending an important patron, while 
at the same time not committing himself directly, that he later 
presented Alfonso I with the cartoon of the Saint Michael, to 
compensate in some way for his long delays in fulfilling his 
commission. 


Document 4: Letter of October 23, 1518 (143-1x/51), Costabili to 
the Duke (Fig. 1) 


Illustrissimo et Excellentissimo Signore mio Observandissimo. 
Mandai heri per uno m[...] cartone de Santo Michele dona Ra- 
phael da Urbino a Vostra Excellentia [...] indiriciai al Bugato in 


Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, xx11, 1962, 25, 70, 
Raphael may have exercised some kind of supervision over this project; 
see also E. Knab, E. Mitsch, K. Oberhuber, Raphael. Die Zeichnungen, 
Stuttgart, 1983, 132. 

As for the dado decorations, the figures of the seated princes are gen- 
erally attributed, following Vasari, to Giulio Romano. But Raphael's au- 
thorship of at least one preparatory drawing for the grisaille herm beneath 
the Fire in the Borgo has been supported (Haarlem, Teylers Museum, A 
64; see K. Oberhuber, Raphaels Zeichnungen, ix, Berlin, 1972, 118-19; 
Disegni italiani del Teylers Museum Haarlem provenienti dalle collezioni 
di Cristina di Svezia e dei principi Odescalchi, exh. cat., ed. B. W. Meijer 
and C. van Tuyll, Florence, 1983, 138-39). Assuming that Raphael had 
not deliberately deceived the Bishop of Adria (if he did, he certainly suc- 
ceeded very well), his final work in the Stanza dell‘Incendio might have 
been concentrated on the preparation and supervision of the lower dec- 
oration, especially the grisaille herms, which show remarkably high qual- 
ity in treating the nude. For extensive contribution on the complex re- 
lationship between Raphael and classical art, see G. Becatti, “Raffaello e 
l'antico,” Raffaello l'opera, le fonti, la fortuna, ed. M. Salmi, Novara, 
1968; Vitruvio e Raffaello. Il “De architectura” di Vitruvio nella tradu- 
zione inedita di Fabio Calvo ravennate, ed. V. Fontana and P. Mora- 
chiello, Rome, 1975, 25-44; N. Dacos, Le logge di Raffaello. Maestro e 
bottega di fronte all'antico, Rome, 1977. 

For Raphael's drawings in the Albertina, Vienna, related to the Stanza 
dell’Incendio, see Raphael in der Albertina aus Anlass des 500. Geburt- 
stages des Kiinstlers, ed. E. Mitsch, exh. cat., Albertina, Vienna, 1983, 
Nos. 36-39, 62-63. The Albertina also has an important sketch (S.R. 533) 
of the Ferrarese Triumph of Bacchus, attributed to Perino del Vaga, which 
was not presented in the catalogue. See C. Hope, “The ‘Camerini 
d'Alabastro’ of Alfonso d'Este — 11,” Burlington Magazine, cx, 1971, 
712; Steiner (as in n. 3), 90-92; Fiori (as in n. 4), 315, 323-24. 

A survey of the whole question of Raphael's participation in the Stanza 


RULES AIT 


Bologna, Se è expeso per la capsa et [...] per la tella incirata et 
involgio quatro iulii, et al mullater[e...] il porto se sono dati cin- 
que iulii. 

Prefato Raphael non vole per niente che io li ricordi la opera 
de Vostra Excellentia [...] dice haverla più a core cha alcun'altra 
cossa. Tuta volta non p[...] de continuo non lo tengi solicitato, 
ma la è cossa da non crederli [...] occupationi li dà Nostro Signore 
et Monsignor de’ Medici. Racomandome de colnti]jnuo in gratia 
de Vostra Excellentia.” 


Raphael's reply to the solicitations of Costabili was, practically 
to the letter, the same as what had already been reported to the 
Duke on the preceding August 13,” that he considered such re- 
minders almost offensive, being perfectly aware of this particular 
commitment, and considering it more important than any other. 
Whence, in consequence, the ambassador's legitimate doubts as 
to how much the artist could be relied on. 

In that same letter of August 13 Costabili had referred to the 
burdensome “occupations” that the Pope had imposed on Ra- 
phael, mentioning that, in addition to painting, the artist had been 
entrusted with “architecture and the responsibility for whatever 
the Pope might designate as pertinent thereto.” The commissions 
from Monsignor de’ Medici (Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici) were at 
least two: to start on the Transfiguration, not yet begun in the 
preceding July, and, even more important, the projects for Villa 
Madama. One can perhaps carry this further if one keeps in mind 
that the Villa was indeed the only large undertaking entrusted to 
Raphael in the following year whose patrons were Pope Leo X 
and Cardinal Giulio (one unofficially, the other in his official ca- 
pacity).2 Thus this document may, indirectly at least, be the first 
to mention Raphael’s involvement in that building project. The 
artist continued as late as January, 1520, to excuse his delay in 
carrying out the commission from Alfonso I by adducing his ob- 


dell’Incendio frescoes is in Dussler, 85-86. 


14 Golzio, 54, 56; J. Shearman, “The Vatican Stanze: Functions and Dec- 
oration,” Proceedings of the British Academy, ivu, 1971, 421-22. 


1S “I will continue to press Raphael of Urbino for Your Excellency's work.” 


16 “I will let Raphael of Urbino know what Your Excellency writes me, 
though it is hard work to find him, either at home or elsewhere, on ac- 
count of what the Pope gives him to do.” 


17 Golzio, 67. 


18 See n. 4, See also La collection de François 1°”, ed. J. Cox-Rearick, Paris, 
1972, 31-33; Fiori (as in n. 4), 317-19, 324-26; M. Faietti, “Genesi icon- 
ografica e fortuna del S. Michele attraverso alcuni esemplari a stampa,” 
L'Estasi di Santa Cecilia di Raffaello da Urbino nella Pinacoteca Nazionale 
di Bologna, exh. cat., Pinacoteca Nazionale, Bologna, 1983, 327-31; Ra- 
phaël dans les collections françaises, exh. cat., Louvre, Paris, 1983, 88- 
101. 


19 “Most illustrious and Excellent Lord. I sent yesterday by a [muleteer? 
...] the cartoon of Saint Michael that Raphael of Urbino is presenting to 
Your Excellency [...] I addressed it to Bugato in Bologna. We spent for 
the case [...] for the waxed cloth and packing four giulii, and for the 
muleteer [...] the delivery came to [another] five giulii. 

The aforesaid Raphael does not want by any means to be reminded of 
Your Excellency's work [...] he says he has it more at heart than anything 
else. However [...] I do not keep urging him, but that is something not 
to be taken on faith [because of ...] the commissions Our Lordship and 
Monsignor de’ Medici give him. I continue to recommend myself to Your 
Excellency’s good graces.” The sheet is torn at the right. 


20 Golzio, 73. 
21 Dussler, 52-55. See also Doc. 11. 
22 See n. 32. 
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ligations to Cardinal Giulio. 


Document 5: From the rough draft of the letter of October 28, 
1518 (143-x111/41), the Duke to Costabili 


Et similmente havemo havuto piacere che come per l'altra de 
ditte due ci scrivete habbiate inviato al Bugato quel Sanmichele 
havuto da Raphael, et con questa si rimettono a Vostra Signoria 


et vectura d’esso.*4 


Document 6: Letter of November 20, 1518 (143-1x/64), Costabili 
to the Duke 


Illustrissimo et Excellentissimo Signore mio Observandissimo. 
Veduto quanto la Excellentia [...] circa el cartone le ha donato 
Raphael da Urbino. Ma[ndai?...] epso Raphael haverli da parlare 
di cosa importante [...] non potra uscire di camera, el volessi 
venire sin qui al...] cussì el ge è venuto. Lo ho ringratiato per 
parte di qu[ella?...car]tone, et dictoli che lo è stato multo grato 
a Vostra Excellentia, poi p[...] di quella li ho donato li xxv scudi 
la me scrive li debb[...] lui discretamente fece qualche resistantia 
in pilgiarli dic[...]vere donato il cartone a Vostra Excellentia per 
esserli servitore et aff[etiona]tissimo, et circa ciò se expose cum 
dire havere più desiderio [...] ch'a tuta questa corte como sempre 
el dice. Et al fine pilgio[...] et ringratione Vostra Excellentia. Li 
parlai poi de l'opera di quella [...] cacemente el respose non bi- 
sognare che se ge ricordi perché [...]ra, et fra pochi difcrossed 
off] mesi l'haverà fornita, et che io lo scriva a Vostra Excellentia. 
Io [...] uscire di casa lo andarò a trovare a la stantia, et vederò 
[...] ch'el fa circa detta opera, et solicitarolo. De continuo me 
ra[...] in gratia de Vostra Excellentia.* 


This letter was summed up in part by Campori,” and the cen- 
tral passage was published by Venturi and Golzio,? but it has 
never been published in its entirety. Costabili's poor health later 
persuaded the Duke to give Alfonso Paolucci the task of watching 
over the commission. 


Document 7: From the letter of January 8, 1519 (143-x/1), Co- 
stabili to the ducal secretary in Ferrara 


Monsignor mio prefato me ha comesso io scriva da parte sua 
a la Magnificenza Vostra che [...] operare siano mandati quelli 
25 scudi acid se possino rendere al[...] de li Strozi, perchè como 
scia la Magnificenza Vostra loro imprestorno dicti 25 [...] a Mon- 
signor, qualli se deteno a Raphael da Urbino per comessione de 
[...] Signore Duca nostro. Et epsi Strozi hano facto rechiedere 


23 See Doc. 10. 


24 “And likewise we were pleased that, as you write in the other of the 
said two [Costabili sent two letters on October 23], you sent to Bugato 
the Saint Michael you had from Raphael, and along with this we remit 
to you the fourteen giulii you said you had to pay for the packing case, 
the waxed cloth, and transport.” 


25 “Most Illustrious and Excellent Lord. I have seen what [Your] Lordship 
[writes? ...] about the cartoon that Raphael of Urbino presented to you. 
{I sent word to? ...] the same Raphael that I had an important question 
to talk to him about [...] I could not move out of my room, he could 
come here [...] so he came. L thanked him [on your behalf? ...] for the 
cartoon, and I told him that it was much appreciated by Your Excellency, 
then [on your behalf] I presented him with the twenty-five scudi you write 
to me that I am to [give him ...] he politely expressed some reluctance 
about taking them, saying [...] to have presented Your Excellency with 
the cartoon to show himself your true servant and most appreciative, and 
moreover he expressed himself as professing more desire [to serve you? 
..] than the whole court here, as he always says. And finally he took 
[them ...] and thanked Your Excellency. Then I talked to him about the 





1 Letter from Costabili to the Duke, October 23, 1518 


dicti dinari [...] volte. Si che Monsignor prega la Magnificenza 
Vostra facia ogni opera per havere [...]nari, et mandarli più presto 
sia possibile.? 


This concerns the twenty-five scudi the Duke had given to Ra- 
phael to thank him for the gift of the cartoon of the Saint Michael. 
In his letter of November 11, 1518, the Duke wrote that he had 
ordered a letter of exchange for twenty-five scudi to be sent to 
Costabili, while recommending that “meanwhile he not fail to pay 
them promptly.” 

It is not clear who is referred to as “Monsignor mio” here, be- 


work for $r [...] he replied that there is no need to remind him of it 
because [...] in a few months he will have finished it, and said I could 
write you to ethat effect. [As soon as I can? ...] leave my house I will go 
and visit him at his quarters. and I will see [...] what he is doing about 
the said work, and I will urge him. I continue to recommend myself to 
Your Excellency's good graces.” The sheet is torn at the right. 


2 Campori, 121. 
27 Venturi, 204; Golzio, 75. 


28 “The aforesaid Monsignor has commissioned me to write to Your Mag- 
nificence on his behalf that [you should] manage to have those twenty- 
five scudi sent, so that they could be paid back to [the bank?] of the 
Strozzi, because, as Your Magnificence knows, it was they who loaned 


the said twenty-five [...] to Monsignor, which were given to Raphael of 
Urbino by order of [...] Our Lordship the Duke. And the Strozzi have 
had the return of that money requested [...] times. So that Monsignor 


entreats Your Magnificence to do everything to get [the money], and send 
it as soon as possible.” The sheet is torn at the right. 


29 Golzio, 75. 


cause a tear prevents reading the upper part of the letter. In the 
preceding paragraph Costabili had cited “Monsignor Reveren- 
dissimo et Illustrissimo de Aragona,” Cardinal Luigi of Aragon, 
who was a friend of the Duke's. 

It is probable that the Duke made use of letters of exchange 
supplied by the Strozzi, who were operating in Ferrara and are 
often cited in the registers around 1518-19 in connection with Al- 
fonso's transactions.* 


Busta 25 
Document 8: From the letter of March 13, 1519 (170-11/53), Pao- 
lucci to the Duke 


Il Papa dipoi pransò con molti cardinali gioveni, si n'è andato 
a la vigna, de Monsignor Reverendissimo M. [Medici] dove in- 
tendo fa una fabrica de quarantamilla ducati. Et si ne stà in piacer 
tuto hozi.’ 


I believe that the prelate referred to in the text as “Monsignor 
Reverendissimo M.” is to be identified as Cardinal Medici. “Mon- 
signor Reverendissimo” was the title usually employed in ad- 
dressing cardinals (see for example Doc. 11). The only one whose 
name began with an “M.”, who was so well known as to be iden- 
tified simply with this initial, was Giulio de’ Medici, the Pope’s 
cousin and the future Clement VII. 

If this reconstruction is correct, it offers mention of the work 
on the villa that Cardinal Giulio was building on the slopes of 
Monte Mario with the collaboration of Raphael and his aides, the 
future Villa Madama.” The work was presumably begun only 
shortly before this date, as this seems to be its first reference by 
the Estense emissary, usually a highly attentive observer of every- 
thing happening at the papal court. Indeed, he does not simply 
mention the Cardinal's “vigna”, but adds the estimated cost of 
the project, making it clear that he had only just learned about 
it. Further, this may have been the first of many visits that the 
Pope made to the villa under construction, about which Baldas- 
sarre Castiglione wrote to Isabella d'Este on June 16, 1519.% The 
coincidence in date of the visit in question and of the poem, re- 
ported to be of March 1, 1519, by the pontifical chamberlain Fran- 
cesco Sperulo in honor of Giulio de’ Medici as patron of the new 
project, may offer another indication of the start of the work.% 
In this context it should be recalled that March 11 marked the 


> For example in the registers of the “Camera Ducale, Computisteria,” 
Memoriale, 56, for the years 1518-19. 


31 “The Pope, after he had lunch with many young cardinals, went to the 
‘vigna’ of the Most Reverend Monsignor Medici, where I understand he 
is erecting a building worth 40,000 ducats. And [there] he is spending the 
entire day for his pleasure.” 


32 For a survey of the documentation on the villa, see R. Lefevre, Villa 
Madama, Rome, 1973; S. Ray, Raffaello architetto, Bari, 1974, 316-19; 
Frommel, 61-87; Shearman, 315-27. An overall picture of the cultural and 
social stratification underlying the development of the Roman villas of 
the Renaissance is given by D. R. Coffin, The Villa in the Life of Ren- 
aissance Rome, Princeton, N.J., 1979. 

3 Lefevre (as in n. 32), 91; B. Castiglione, Le lettere, ed. G. La Rocca, 
Verona, 1, 1978, 414-15. 

# Vatican Library, ms Vat. Lat. 5812, mentioned by L. von Pastor, Storia 
dei Papi, ed. A. Mercati, Rome, vi, pt. 2, 1956, 514, and small excerpts 
published by Frommel, 79, Shearman, 315, Frommel (as in n. 5), 319-20. 
35 C, L. Frommei, “Bramantes ‘Nymphaeum’ in Genazzano,” Römisches 
Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte, x11, 1969, 155; Frommel, 63; Shearman, 
321; Frommel (as in n. 5), 323. 


% Frommel, 63, 85. 
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anniversary of the elevation to the pontificate of Leo X, who had 
been the owner of the land since 1516.* It does not seem at all 
specious, therefore, to hypothesize that, after preparatory work 
organized by Giuliano Leno (demolition of a house that stood on 
the site, excavations, supplies of building materials),* there might 
have been a formal inauguration of work in connection with the 
commemoration of the election of the Pope. News of the cele- 
bration was given by Paolucci in his letters of March 10 and 12, 
1519 (170-11/50, 170-11/52) to the Duke. 

To give an idea of the expenses foreseen at that time, one should 
note that 40,000 ducats were slightly over half the entire expen- 
diture for the fabric of the new St. Peter's between 1506 and 1513.7 


Document 9: From the letter of May 23, 1519 (170-111/39), Pao- 
lucci to the Duke 


Con Raphael de Urbino usarò ogni dextreza per fare quanto 
me scrive la Excellentia Vostra. 


On May 14 Paolucci had spoken with Raphael and obtained 
his assurance that he would now devote more time to the com- 
mission, in part because Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici was currently 
absent in Florence.” The physical presence of the patron, that is, 
a personal first-hand contact with him, was seemingly no small 
factor in getting Raphael to settle down to actual work. This, and 
perhaps the bad political relations between the Pope and the Duke 
of Ferrara, may explain why, despite all the “dextreza” — to say 
nothing of the threats — to which Paolucci had recourse, the work 
for Alfonso I was never executed.*° 


Busta 26 
Document 10: From the letter of July 2, 1519 (170-v111/12), Pao- 
lucci to the Duke 


Parlamo de Raphael de Urbino et me disse che faria opera ve- 
dere el pacto se era principiato, et che lo teneria in memoria et 
racordarli il finire l’opera.*! 


Earlier in this letter Paolucci had reported on his conversation 
with Cardinal Innocenzo Cibo, which he had arranged, on the 
Duke's recommendation, so as to win the Cardinal's support in 
putting pressure on Raphael.‘ Because the last page of the letter 
is torn, the date is missing. However, it begins with the news of 


37 E. Francia, 1506-1606 Storia della costruzione del nuovo San Pietro, 
Rome, 1977, 20. I owe to Dr. P.N. Pagliara the observation that the use 
of low-cost materials in many parts of the building may suggest that a 
considerable portion of the money was assigned to excavation and leveling 
the slope. See also Pagliara's paper, “Tecniche e materiali in edifici raf- 
faelleschi,” presented at the congress, “Les Chantiers de la Renaissance: 
Les Techniques de la Construction,” Tours, 1983. 


38 “With Raphael of Urbino I will use every last bit of dexterity to make 
him do what Your Excellency writes to me.” 


3° Golzio, 95. 


40 It may be recalled that the Duke, after the conspiracies discovered in 
1519-20 and the terrible war of 1521 against the Pope, had a silver medal 
struck in memory of the late Leo X, showing a man drawing a lamb out 
of the jaws of a lion rampant, with the motto DE MANU LEONIS. See 
L. A. Muratori, Delle antichità estensi, Modena, 11, 1740, 327; R., Quazza, 
“Alfonso I d'Este, duca di Ferrara,” Dizionario biografico degli italiani, 
Rome, 11, 1960, 332-37. See also the ducal letter of September 10, 1519, 
Goizio, 97; Steiner (as in n. 3), 93-94. 


41 “We talked about Raphael of Urbino, and he told me that he would 
continue to see whether the aforesaid [Raphael] had begun the work, and 
that he would remember to remind him to finish the work.” 


42 Golzio, 95. 
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Cardinal Farnese’s consecration as bishop: “Nostro signore in 
questa mane ha celebrata messa in quelle camere sue belle alte[?] 
dove ha consecrato episcopo el Cardinale Frenese [Farnese], che 
è sta’ belissima cerimonia.” We know that this took place on July 
2, 1519, on the Feast of the Visitation, “in camera in qua solebat 
esse signatura Papae Iulii,” i.e. the present Stanza dell’Incendio.# 

Paolucci had personally appealed to Raphael on the preceding 
June 18, apparently in connection with the conclusion of the task 
of decorating the Vatican Loggias.“ The Estense emissary was to 
be obliged to prod Cardinal Cibo once again, at the end of Jan- 
uary, 1520, to exert his influence over the artist. 


Basta 25 
Document 11: From a letter of the end of January, 1520 (170-v1/ 
19), Paolucci to the Duke 


Con Raphael de Urbino farò l'officio me scrive Vostra Signoria. 
Et se già molti giorni non ni ho scripto de esso a Vostra Excellentia 
non som però restato de racordarli el debito ogni volta l'ho ve- 
duto, sempre si è excusato sopra il lavor de’ Medici, et per questo 
me dica [sic] el fratel de Dosso lo finirà per tuto sto carnevale, 
et poi darà principio a quello de Vostra Signoria. Nondimanco 
farò questo officio, et poi ne parlerò con Monsignor Reverendis- 
simo Cibo.“ 

The letter has been already published, but without date, and 
with its last sentence displaced to the end of a letter of March 20, 
1520.# The date of January 14, 1520 is written on the letter in a 
nineteenth-century hand. The reference to Cardinal Cibo, how- 
ever, makes it plausible to advance the date somewhat, making 
it a reply to a letter of January 20 in which the Duke urged Pao- 
lucci to remind Cardinal Cibo of his promise to intervene with 
Raphael. 


© Il diario di Leone X di Paride De Grassi, ed. M. Armellini, Rome, 1884, 
74; Pastor (as in n. 34), v, 17; Shearman (as in n. 14), 406, n. 62. It was 
E. Steinmann, Die Sixtinische Kapelle, Berlin, 11, 1905, 110, who under- 
lined that, at least on December, 1513, by “camera signaturae papae Iulii” 
was meant the last chamber before the Torre Borgia, the present Stanza 
del l'Incendio. 


4 Golzio, 96, 98, 100. See Dacos (as in n. 13), 22, 140-41. 
4 See Doc. 11. 


4 “With Raphael of Urbino I will do the office that Your Lordship writes 
about to me, and even if I did not write to Your Excellency about him 
for several days, I nonetheless did not fail to remind him of his obligation 
every time I saw him. He always excused himself on the basis of the work 
for the Medici, and concerning this, Dosso’s brother tells me that he [Ra- 
phael] will finish it at the end of this carnival and then he will begin Your 
Lordship’s work. However I will do what you ask and later will talk about 
it with the Most Reverend Monsignor Cibo.” I do not think that, in the 
context of this letter, the passage “et per questo me dica el fratel de Dosso 
lo finirà per tuto sto carnevale” can mean that Raphael informed Paolucci 
that Dossi's brother was going to finish the work for the Medici (that is, 
the Transfiguration for Cardinal Giulio). If this had been the case, Raphael 
would have had no further excuse for putting off beginning the work for 
Duke Alfonso d'Este until the end of Carnival. My interpretation of the 
passage is similar to that given by Mezzetti, 59, and Dussler, 52, and 
differs substantially from the one given by Gibbons, according to which 
“Battista himself was to finish before carnival 1520” the commission from 
Duke Alfonso. FE Gibbons, Dosso and Battista Dossi Court Painters at 
Ferrara, Princeton, N.J., 1968, 26. 


47 Golzio, 106, 108. 
# Ibid., 105. 


Busta 26 
Document 12: From the rough draft of the letter of March 1, 1520 
(170-1x/121), the Duke to Paolucci 


E vi recordamo che ci respondiate quando [?] havete requesto 
[?] quello che a’ dì passati vi scrissemo circa Raphael da Urbino 
per quell’opera ch’el ci dovea fare. 

Appresso. Noi volemo che ci troviate costì in Roma uno el qual 
credemo che si chiami Iuliano Lena che si diletta et intende molto 
de architettura et domandargli in nome nostro s'el sa modo et 
forma alcuna di camini che in camere murate in volta non faccian 
fumo. Et parlatene non solo con lui, ma col magnifico Augustino 
Ghiso [Chigi] che ha fatto il suo palazzo di novo; et con qual- 
cun'altro, et intendete se le camere in el palazzo del Reverendis- 
simo Signor Cardinale di Sangiorgio” et in quelli altri belli palazzi 
novi che sono in volta, temono fumo o non, et se trovate che vi 
sia forma alcuna [...] ci scriviate [...}® 


Busta 25 
Document 13: From the letter of March 10, 1520 (170-v1/43), 
Paolucci to the Duke 


Iuliano Leno me dice istamane, che li camini voleno esser allti] 
che sopravancino de modo, che le case intorno, non possino ob- 
star [...] li venti, et se questo non giova, chel se provi far un 
camino, [...]il fumo vadi perla cana intorto, cioè andare in prima 
per lo drito et poi nel torto, et poi nel drito et cossì facendo pensa 
non farà fumo, et dice che Vostra Signoria li mandi la groseza del 
muro, et sel camino sta con napa, over nel muro per la groseza. 
Ne parlarò con il Chiso [Chigi], et anco con il Cardinale Frenese 
[Farnese] che fa la casa in volta et del tuto ne darò adviso. 

De Raphael de Urbino per un'altra ne scriverò. 


# The reference is to Raffaele Riario, Sixtus IV's grand-nephew and Car- 
dinal Deacon of S. Giorgio al Velabro since December 10, 1477. In 1520 
the cardinal was still permitted to occupy his great palace, the present 
Palazzo della Cancelleria, though it had formally been confiscated from 
him because of his participation in a conspiracy against Leo X. A. Schiavo, 
Il palazzo della Cancelleria, Rome, 1963, 47-62. 


% “And we remind you that you should reply to us when you have asked 
about the matter we wrote about in recent days concerning Raphael of 
Urbino in connection with the work he was to do for us. 

“Then: we want you to find for us in Rome a man whose name we 
think is Giuliano Lena who takes pleasure in and understands a good deal 
about architecture, and ask him on our behalf whether he knows the 
manner and form of fireplaces that do not smoke in vaulted rooms. And 
talk about it not only with him, but also with the magnifico Agostino 
Chigi who has just built his palace; and talk with someone else and find 
out whether the rooms in the palace of the Most Reverend Cardinal of 
S. Giorgio, and in those other fine new palaces that have vaults, have 
trouble with smoke or not, and if you find that there is a form [...] you 
should write to us [...]” The sheet is torn at the bottom. 


51 “Giuliano Leno told me this morning that the chimneys have to be high 
and to extend upward enough so that the houses around cannot block 
[...] the winds, and if this does not help one can try to build a fireplace 
[... in which] the smoke is drawn off through a bent pipe, that goes first 
straight and then bent and then straight again, and in this way he thinks 
that the fireplace will not smoke, and he says that Your Lordship should 
let him know the thickness of the wall and inform him whether the fire- 
place has a hood or is set into the thickness of the wall. I will talk about 
it with Agostino Chigi, and also with Cardinal Farnese who is building 
his house with vaults, and I will let you know about all of this. 

“About Raphael of Urbino I will write on another occasion.” 
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2 Letter from the Duke to Paolucci, March 15, 1520 


Busta 26 
Document 14: From the rough draft of the letter of March 15, 
1520 (180-1x/80), the Duke to Paolucci (Fig. 2) 


A Iuliano Lena potete dire che noi non cerchiamo che ci sian 
proposte prove da far perché li camini di stanze in volte non te- 
mano fumo; ma cercamo un modello et forma provata. Et se altro 
intorno a ciò havete inteso, dactecene aviso.® 


52 "To Giuliano Lena you can say that we are not asking for experimental 
proposals to be tried out on the fireplaces of vaulted rooms so that they 
do not smoke: but are looking for a model and form that has been put 
to the test. And if you have understood anything more on the matter, let 
us know.” 


5 Campori, 132, mentioned the content of these letters, but with no in- 
dication of date or archive location; E. di Geymiiller, Raffaello Sanzio 
studiato come architetto, Milan, 1884, 108, cited them even more briefly. 


54 “Camera Ducale, Fabbriche e Munizioni,” 61-62. 


55 The denomination “Boschetto” appears in a deed drawn up on March 
15, 1516, by which the “Giudice dei Savi” Antonio Costabili, on behalf 
of the Commune of Ferrara, sold the piece of land to Duke Alfonso. The 
island had been partially ducal property since 1482. A. E. Trotti, “Le delizie 
di Belvedere illustrate,” Atti della Deputazione Ferrarese di Storia Patria, 
11, 1889, 10-11. See also the perceptive observations by G. Venturi, “Scena 
e giardini a Ferrara al tempo dell’Ariosto,” Musei Ferraresi. Bollettino 
annuale, No. 5/6, 1975-76, 152-64. 

In the Appendix, I transcribe three letters of 1518 addressed to the Duke 
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The first sentence of Doc. 12 refers probably to one of the very 
many pressing letters the Duke sent to Raphael or to the ccn- 
versation with Cardinal Cibo that Paolucci had promised to have 
in Doc. 11. 

It is likely that the “camini” referred to in these three letters? 
were either those of the “fabricha del Boschetto” or the “fabricna 
della via coperta,” the two work sites for which payments cre 
recorded between 1518 and 1520 in the “Camera Ducale.” Bos- 
chetto was the name of the property on an island in a branch of 
the Po, just outside Ferrara, on which the Duke was building his 
most magnificent “Delizia,” the Belvedere, while the other site was 
the famous elevated structure resting on arcades that connected 
the Este palace with the Ferrara castle." Possibly one or more of 
these “camini” did not function properly and the Duke was in 
quest of more efficient models, perhaps even for rooms still to be 
set up. That new constructions were involved can possibly be 
deduced from the request for information to be gathered in Rome 
concerning such recent edifices as the Farnesina, the Palazzo della 
Cancelleria,” and the Palazzo Farnese, the latter still uncer 
construction.5 

It should be noted that “camino” meant the entire complex of 
fireplace and chimney,® though it would appear in this case that 
the main problem had to do with the height of the chimney. Thais 
follows from the references to free circulation of the wind un- 
blocked by surrounding buildings but also from the mention in 
a letter of March 20, 1520 that, for example, the chimneys on the 
Chig: villa extended no higher than a foot above the roof. The 
height of the chimney was a technical problem of no small im- 
portance, referred to even by Serlio, who cited with some concern 
those “al modo di Ferrara: perché sono di smisurato peso sopra 
le muraglie.”*! One can hazard the hypothesis that if the chimneys 
of the Via Coperta had been executed according to the local t-a- 
dition — and hence had been of considerable weight — they would 
also have had to be of limited height, so as not to weaken the 
edifice, which rested on arcades running over a moat. Limited 
height, on the other hand, would have created problems in draw- 
ing off the smoke. 

Naturally Giuliano Leno needed information concerning the 
room in which the fireplace was to be installed, and asked if it 
would have a napa (a large cornice supporting the hood and ‘fa- 
vorata delicatissimamente,” according to Palladio)? or would be 
set into the wall. This meant knowing whether the room itself 
was of ample dimensions or small, a camerino. In small rooms, 
Serlio explained, “si usano questi camini tutti nel muro, detti ca- 


by Girolamo Gilioli, head of the ducal wardrobe, which illustrate the 
progress of the work on the two work sites, the Boschetto and the Via 
Coperta. Note in particular (App. 16, 17) that in that period work was 
going on simultaneously on the installation of the heating arrangements 
in the two edifices. 


% Completed around 1512. C.L. Frommel, Die Farnesina und Peruzzis 
architektonisches Frithwerk, Berlin, 1961, 30. 


5? Completed around 1513. See n. 49. 


58 C.L. Frommel, Der Römische Palastbau der Hochrenaissance, Tübin- 
gen, 11, 1973, 105: idem, “Sangallo et Michel-Ange (1513-1550), Le Pa'ais 
Farnèse, Rome, 1981, 125-75. 


5° S, Serlio, Tutte l'opere d'architettura et prospettiva, Venice, 1619, vu, 
70. 


é Golzio, 108. 
ĉl Serlio (as in n. 59), 74. 
#2 A. Palladio, I quattro libri dell'architettura, Venice, 1570, 1, 60. 
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mini francesi ,”® 

Giuliano Leno’s reply must not have been satisfactory,“ and at 
that point Raphael intervened, and proposed, according to the 
already cited letter of March 20, 1520, to insert an updraft opening 
below the base of the fireplace.‘ 

As already mentioned, Raphael seemed to want to enter into 
competition precisely in a purely technical issue against the cu- 
ratore of St. Peter's, thus against a fully qualified collaborator on 
the major project he himself had in hand at the time. In any 
case, it is not by chance that Paolucci’s quip on Raphael acting 
like a Bramante was made precisely in the context of one of the 
most highly technical problems that could be encountered in the 
practice of architecture, namely the insertion of piers to reinforce 
a structure, perhaps a vault. Probably Raphael, if death had not 
cut short his career, would have eventually become involved in 
that sort of activity as well, one only apparently beyond his ken 
or interest, and of a professional kind.” 


Busta 27 
Document 15: From the letter of May 9, 1520 (170-v11/5), Pao- 
lucci to the Duke 
Spero de la septimana che viene haver li cinquanta ducati del 
datario.® 
Paolucci was referring to the fifty Venetian ducats that Bal- 
dassarre Turini, papal datary and executor of Raphael's testa- 
ment, had promised to return because the late artist had not car- 
ried out the commission for the Triumph of Bacchus and because 
the Duke had refused to have the work done by the artist’s col- 
laborators. After a very long series of requests, repayment took 
place only on January 17, 1521, and then only through the good 
offices of Turini, 
University of Florence 
Florence, Italy 50121 


Appendix 


The Fireplaces in the Ducal Residences of Ferrara 

Information about the interior of the Belvedere at the Boschetto 
is lacking. It was destroyed between 1599 and 1603 by the papal 
legate to make room for a fortress, and no detailed drawing or de- 
scription has survived (Trotti, 22). We can do no more than enter- 
tain the hypothesis that the fireplaces that Raphael volunteered to 
design, or, more probably, to modify, were those of the Via Coperta. 
In that case there would be a possibility, slight though it may be, 
that they were close to or even in the very famous Camerini d'Al- 
abastro. This is not the place to discuss the exact location of the 


6 Serlio (as in n. 59), rv, 181. In the inventory of the Camerini of the Via 
Coperta published by Mezzetti, Appendix, appears a “nappa de marmoro 
con friso, et architrave, con colonne quadrate sin in terra d'un camin 
francese.” In decorating rooms of particular sumptuousness such as the 
Duke’s Camerini, the fact that a fireplace was imbedded into the wall did 
not rule out the use of decorated cornices and architrave. 


é In his chapter “De camini,” Palladio speaks of the same device that 
Giuliano Leno recommended to the Duke, the bent pipe: “fanno alcuni 
le canne torte, acciò che per quelle tortuosità, e per lo fuoco che lo spigne 
in suso, non possa il fumo tornare indietro.” According to Palladio, the 
solution of the problem of drawing off the smoke consisted mostly in the 
correct width of the chimney. A device such as the bent pipe does not 
seem to be an experimental one, at least at the time Palladio wrote his 
treatise, yet it was not frequently adopted. This may explain the refusal 
of Leno's advice. Palladio (as in n. 62), 60. 


Camerino containing the cycle of the Bacchanals, to complete which 
Alfonso had addressed himself to Raphael with the commission for 
the Triumph of Bacchus. However, I do consider that much speaks 
for the opinion expressed by Goodgal and C. Hope (“The ‘Camerini 
d'Alabastro’ of Alfonso d'Este — 1,” Burlington Magazine, can, 
641-50) that there was probably more than one Camerino with mar- 
ble decoration and slabs of semi-precious stones. In particular ] agree 
with Goodgal that the room with the cycle of Bacchanals would 
have been in the part of Via Coperta closest to the castle and above 
the moat, between the “studio” of the Duke and the gallery. Note 
that there is talk of fireplaces in rooms close to the gallery in Gilioli’s 
letter of June 12, 1518 (App. 18). It would be well to remember, 
however, that sumptuously ornamented fireplaces are listed in the 
inventory of ducal property drawn up in 1598 (published by Mez- 
zetti, Appendix) which concerns precisely that part of the Via Co- 
perta which was still ducal property and hence outside the castle 
moat, as specified in a clause of the treaty between Cesare d'Este 
and the Pope. There is also confirmation that Dosso Dossi was in- 
volved in numerous aspects of the decoration of those chambers, 
notably, as regards our present interest, in executing decorations in 
chiaroscuro for the fireplaces. The payment to Dosso recorded on 
June 19, 1518, was quite probably related to this work (A. Venturi, 
“I due Dossi. Documenti — prima serie,” Archivio storico dell'arte, 
v, 1882, 441). y 

The practice of asking advice and of drawing upon outside ex- 
perts, like Raphael or Giuliano Leno, was surely familiar to Alfonso, 
as the Ferrarese courtier Agostino Mosti recalled in a long letter of 
1584: “[Alfonso] sendo d'ingegno, come ho detto, acuto e molto 
giudizioso, quando comenciò a fabbricare il palazzo mandò per 
uomini valenti e puliti di disegni, di legnami, di marmi, e per con- 
seguenza travagliava anch'egli d'un puoco di disegnare” (G. Sforza, 
Documenti inediti per servire alla vita di Locovico Ariosto, Mo- 
dena, 1926, 345). 

It should be noted also that in the eighteenth century a splendid 
marble fireplace attributed to Duke Alfonso was noticed by at least 
two Ferrarese chroniclers, Borsetti (1735) and Cittadella (1782). Ac- 
cording to the latter, the Duke “scolpi egregiamente, per que’ tempi, 
ornati, figure minute, ed arabeschi in duro marmo; e rare opere, 
produzioni del suo talento, si ammiravano, fra le quali si è conser- 
vato fino a miei giorni un contorno antico per un cammino, e suoi 
gran modillioni nella Casa di delizie della Principessa Marfisa, di- 
rimpetto alla chiesa di S. Silvestro, già altrove mentovata, qual mia 
abitazione in fanciullezza, quando mio Padre era agente della Casa 
Cibo erede di questo nobile edificio ... [the fireplace was] tutto in- 
tagliato di mezzo rilievo con figure, arabeschi, frondi, e uccelli, come 
una meraviglia. ...” The Palazzina di Marfisa, or Casino di S. Sil- 
vestro, was built in Ferrara around 1550-60 by Francesco d' Este, 
son of Alfonso and Marquis of Massalombarda. If the attribution 


6 Golzio, 108. 

6 For the activity of Giuliano Leno at St. Peter's in the years when Raphael 
was in charge, see nn. 8, 9; Ray (as in n. 32), 119-20; Frommel, 61-62, 
85; idem, ‘Die Peterskirche unter Papst Julius Il. im licht neuer doku- 
mente,” Römisches Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte, xvi, 1976, 71, 129; 
Francia (as in n. 37), 27-31, 37-39. 

67 Raphael's interest and activity in architecture have been extensively 
investigated by J. Shearman, “Raphael ... ‘Fa il Bramante, ” Studies in 
Renaissance and Baroque Art Presented to Anthony Blunt, London, 1967, 
12-17; Frommel, et al. (as in n. 5). 

6 “The coming week I hope to get the fifty ducats from the datary.” 
See the letters of May 4 and 14, 1520, Golzio, 123-24. 


7 Ibid., 144. 


was correct, the fireplace, now presumably lost, must have been 
brought from another edifice, since Alfonso was dead by 1534, This 
could be further evidence of the Duke's interest in the technical and 
ornamental qualities of fireplaces. See F. Borsetti and F Bolani, His- 
toria Almi Ferrariae Gymnasii, Ferrara, 11, 1735, 442; C. Cittadella, 

- Catalogo istorico di pittori e scultori ferraresi e delle opere loro, 
Ferrara, 1, 1782, 47; G. Baruffaldi, Vite di pittori e scultori ferraresi, 
Ferrara, 11, 1846, 566; G. Medri, La palazzina di Marfisa, Ferrara, 
1938, 69-70. 

Concerning the whole problem of the reconstruction of the dec- 
oration of the Camerino d’Alabastro, see E. Battisti, ‘Mitologie 
per Alfonso d’ Este,” Rinascimento e Barocco, Turin, 1960, 112- 
45; Mezzetti, 57-60 and Appendix; idem, “Le ‘Storie di Enea’ del 
Dosso nel ‘camerino d'alabastro’ di Alfonso I d’ Este,” Paragone, 
No. 189, 1965, 71-84; E Gibbons (as in n. 46), 277-79; C. Hope, 
“The ‘Camerini d'Alabastro’ of Alfonso d'Este —I,” Burlington 
Magazine, cx, 641-50; A. Mezzetti, “Un inedito del Dosso e 
qualche precisazione,” Paragone, No. 303, 1975, 17-19; W. Hood 
and C. Hope, “Titian’s Vatican Altarpiece and the Pictures Un- 
derneath,” Art Bulletin, rx, 1977, 546-47; Goodgal (as in n. 71), 
162-90. 


Archivio di Stato, Modena, Lettere di Particolari, 506 
Document 16: Letter of May 11, 1518, Gilioli in Ferrara to the 
Duke 

[... Signore] mio Observandissimo. Maestro Baptista de 
Rainaldo”! dice che Vostra Signoria li mandi quel [... arm] a vole 
suso li camini adciò non se perda tempo. Spero che quando la 
Signoria Vostra [... tor] nirà, la trovarà la cosa in assai bon ter- 
mine. Hozi che è martì se è comenzato ad ponere suso il coperto, 
et se embrisi, et tavelle non impediscono per non essere in ordine, 
forsi che la Vostra Signoria vederà a la tornata sua cose che non 
pensa. 

Il camerino dorato, e la schalla, e guardarobetta, ogni cosa è 
in frachasso. Al Boschetto se lavora et in ogni loco sono armature. 
Il muro del zardino serà finito presto. 

Il prato dove è la fontana, et quello dove sono le calme sono 
segati, et lacomo me dice esserli più de carra quatro de feno. Epso 
lacomo non venirà a li bagni insino a luni proximo, et questo 
` . perché invero li sono tante persone et manoalaci senza discretione 
che se dubita le cose non andasseno bene partendose lui. 

Se farà haver mente ad tute quelle cose che ha dicto messer 
Alfonso Paulucio [Paolucci] per parte de Vostra Signoria. Ale se- 
legate se lavorano da otto maestri, et se ne sono mandati a tuore 
a Venetia, a Mantoa, et dove ne sono. 

Maestro Antonio taione cun quelli doi altri maestri vano drietro 
per finire li lavori principiati. Maestro Tonetto anchora lui lavora, 
et l ‘uno et l’altro se tengono sollicitati, et così etiam maestro 
Baptista de Rainaldo, et al Boschetto anche non se li mancha. Et 
in bona gratia de Vostra Signoria me racomando. [The sheet is 
torn at the left] 

Document 17: From an undated letter, Gilioli in Ferrara to the 
Duke 

[Non] bisognava che la Signoria Vostra tardasse più in dar l'ad- 
viso de le arme per esser già una de le nape talmente bochiada 
che cun difficultà se ha potuto cavarli l'arma, nondimeno ho facto 
venire maestro Dosso et cun questi altri maestri se ha trovato il 
modo che la ge capisse. 

Il resto de la fabrica è in bon termine, et già se comenciano a 


71 Battista di Rainaldo appears in these three letters as the man in charge 
of the building campaign in the Via Coperta in that period. He was men- 
tioned in the registers of the Fabbrica dei Camerini from 1508. Architec- 
tural fittings, ceiling paintings, etc., continued to be installed at the Bos- 
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discerner li camini di sopra dal tecto, et si è per dar principio ad 
tavellar sopra el studio. 

Tengo sollicitati li taiapetra, ma per non haver se non nove 
maestri, ha bisognato pongano da canto li marmori dele sellegate, 
et attendano ad far li todetti per li camini del Boschetto et de 
Camerini, et le loro nape che sono de quelle cose che più 
importano. 

Se è scritto a Mantoa, et a Milano per haver de li altri maestri 
et dato commissione al fratello di maestro Zoanandrea taiapreda 
che va a Venetia per condur marmori, che veda se ii in Venetia 
o in Treviso ne ritrovasse, et li mandi in qua, et maestro Baptista 
li ha dicto che se li darà ducati quatro il mese. Non se mancha 
de ogni provisione possibile, et di ogni diligentia così qui a li 
Camerini come al Boschetto, che ad altro non attendo che ad 
sollicitare et tenrili recordato che lavorino cun diligentia, adciò 
le cose vadino segondo il desiderio di Vostra Signoria. 

Maestro Tonetto e il suo garzone lavorano, et così maestro An- 
tonio taione cun questi maestri. Maestro Dosso anchora se sol- 
licita. [The sheet is torn at the left] 


Archivio per Materie, Arti Belle, Cose d'Arte, busta 18/1 
Document 18: From the letter of June 12, 1518, Gilioli in Ferrara 
to the Duke 

Illustrissimo Signor mio. Subito gionto qui sun andato al Bos- 
chetto, et ho retrov [...] termini et quasi per finito; et signor Do- 
menego Gardelino cun sei homeni erano [...] le viti di la vigna, . 
che sono molto bele. 

Ala fabrica di Camerini se lavora gaiardamente, et post dimane 
che serà venerì, Baptista me dice che se comenzerà a tavellare. Li 
ho recordato ch’el adve [...] che le tavelle et imbrisi siano belli e 
ben cocti che così desidera Vostra Signoria così dice [...] ho ri- 
trovato che questa matina lui fa armare sotto li sporti di legname 
per po [...] venir zoso stabelendo [intonacando]. 

Li anditi dove vano le schale apresso la galaria tuti se voltano 
desotto e desopra de prede, e de legname, et li camini per tuto 
sabato proximo serano depinti de c{hiaro] schuro come la vederà 
per lo incluso desegno che gli mando facto per mano de maestro 
Dolsso ...] diamo da dire ad ognuno cun questa depintura che a 
tuti despiace. [The sheet is torn at the right] 
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Albrecht Diirer’s Adoration of the Trinity: 
A Reinterpretation 


Carolyn M. Carty 


Albrecht Diirer’s Adoration of the Trinity (Fig. 1) was painted in 
1511 for the altar in Matthaeus Landauer's Zwôlfbrüderhaus, an 
almshouse for twelve poor old men from Nuremberg. The 
painting, described by Moritz Thausing as “a perfect jewel of art,” 
is unquestionably one of Dtirer’s finest works. The various 
elements of creation are seen in a hierarchical yet symmetrical 
scheme: angels and saints above men, Heaven above earth, Old 
Law opposed to New, clergy opposed to laity, all drawn together 
by the central Trinitarian image, the Gnadenstuhl or Throne of 
Mercy. The single-panel altarpiece was surrounded by an 
elaborately carved wooden frame (Fig. 2) which must be 
considered an integral part of the painting, since Dürer's 
preliminary drawing of 1508 for the project carefully delineates 
the frame's subject matter, a traditional Last Judgment scene.? 
Erwin Panofsky analyzed the painting exhaustively, interpreting 
its iconographic complexities in light of the last chapter of the 
twenty-second book of Saint Augustine's City of God.3 Panofsky’s 
compelling interpretation has been adopted by nearly all 
subsequent commentators because it finds an integral relationship 
between the painting and its frame based on a single text.‘ 

In his interpretation, Panofsky proposes a chronological 
relationship between frame and painting, thereby concluding that 
the painting depicts Heaven after the Last Judgment, or, as Saint 
Augustine envisioned it, “the eternal Bliss of the City of God and 
the perpetual Sabbath." Panofsky arrives at this conclusion by 
comparing the content and composition of Diirer's painting to 
metal cuts in French Books of Hours, typified by an Adoration 


An earlier version of this article was given as a paper at the Art Institute 
of Chicago on April 23, 1983. I would like to thank Professors Marvin 
Eisenberg and [ene Forsyth of the University of Michigan and Professor 
Clifton Olds of Bowdoin College for reading various versions of the man- 
uscript and offering many helpful suggestions. I would also like to thank 
Dr. Karl Schütz of the Vienna Kunsthistorisches Museum for his gracious 
response to my inquiries regarding the present state of the painting. 


1 The Zwilfbriiderhaus was founded by Matthaeus Landauer and Eras- 
mus Schiltkrot in 1501. Landauer, a wealthy Nuremberg businessman who 
himself moved into the Zwôlfbrüderhaus in 1510 (Ahlborn, 133), com- 
missioned Dürer to paint the altarpiece for the foundation's chapel, which 
was constructed between 1506 and 1507 (Ahlborn, 111). As the inscription 
on the painting's frame relates, the chapel was completed with the in- 
stallation of Dürer's altarpiece in 1511. In the painting, Landauer, depicted 
among the clergy, is being invited to join the heavenly throng by the 
cardinal’s outstretched hand. On i in the Zwôlfbrüderhaus, see Ahl- 
born, 105-111. 


2 Dürer’s project drawing (Panofsky 644) is in the Musée Condé in Chan- 
tilly. Neither the painting nor its frame remains in situ. In 1585, Kaiser 
Rudolf If bought the painting but left its frame behind in Nuremberg where 
it remains today in the Germanisches Nationalmuseum. The painting is 
now in the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna in a modern copy of 
Direr's original frame. The carved spandrels that would have covered 
the black areas of the panel are missing from the original frame, and while 
some early illustrations of the Vienna painting in the copy frame show 
carved spandrels, these spandrels are not present today either. For a dis- 
cussion of the original frame, accompanied by excellent illustrations, see 
H. Tietze, “Der Rahmen von Dürers Allerheiligenbild,” Pantheon, vin, 
1931, 318-24. 


3 Panofsky, 1, 125-31. 


of the Trinity (Fig. 3) from Philippe Pigouchet's Heures à l'usaige 
de Rome of 1498. These metal cuts, while themselves not post- 
Last Judgment depictions, derive from illustrations of the post- 
Last Judgment heavenly court described in Saint Augustine’s work. 
However, these latter illustrations and the Pigouchet metal cut 
represent the Trinity not in its Gnadenstuhl form but in its eternal 
form — either as two seated figures with the dove between them 
or as three seated figures. Among the City of God illustrations 
referred to by Panofsky, the Gnadenstuhl does appear at least 
once, but then not in a post-Last Judgment context. It occurs rather 
in a depiction of the Heavenly City opposed to the Earthly City 
(Fig. 4) and thus is placed in a temporal context.” 
Panofsky maintains that Diirer's paintings must depict Heaven 
“as it will exist after time has come to an end” because the painting, 
unlike the Pigouchet metal cut, elevates the Christian community 
to the heavenly sphere.* This interpretation, however, does not 
take into account the theological doctrine of the Particular 
Judgment and its consequence for the individual soul. In 1336, 
Pope Benedict XII, in his apostolic constitution Benedictus Deus, 
solemnly affirmed that immediately after the Particular Judgment, 
which occurs at the time of each person’s death, the just enjoy 
the beatific vision of God.’ In 1439, Pope Eugenius IV issued the 
papal bull Laetentur Coeli, which reaffirmed and further clarified 
the Church’s position. It declared that everyone who had died 
without sin or who had been cleansed by purgatorial fire would 
indeed enjoy the beatific vision, but each “according to the 
diversity of merits, one more perfectly than another.” Thus, both 
Diirer’s inclusion of ordinary individuals in the heavenly sphere 
prior to the end of the world and his arrangement of these 
individuals in a hierarchical scheme accorded with sound 
theological doctrine. 
Consonant with his post-Last Judgment interpretation, Pan- 


4 Anzelewsky, 63-64, differs with Panofsky’s interpretation of the painting. 
5 The title of the last chapter of the twenty-second book of the City of 
God, as cited by Panofsky, 1, 128. 


6 A. de Laborde, Les manuscrits à peintures de la Cite de Dieu de Saint 
Augustin, 3 vols., Paris, 1909, 111, pls. Lx, LxII, Lx, Lxxm, and cxxvil. 


7 Fig. 4, pl. xa in Laborde (as in n. 6), is from a 14th-century manuscript 
of the City of God executed for Jean, Duc de Berry. Formerly in the col- 
lection of Jean d'Armagnac, Bishop of Castres, the manuscript is now in 
the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, ms. Lat. 429. For a more detailed de- 
scription of the manuscript and specifically of fol. 2, see Laborde (as in 
n. 6), 1, 255-57. Although Panofsky cites Laborde's illustrations and spe- 
cifically the last three plates cited in n. 6 above (Panofsky, 11, 9), he does 
not mention pl. xur. None of the illustrations that Panofsky cites, in La- 
borde or elsewhere, contains the Gnadenstuhl. 


8 Panofsky, 1, 129. 


9 See H. Denzinger, The Sources of Catholic Dogma, trans. R. Defarrari, 
St. Louis, 1957, 197-98. For a detailed discussion of Benedict XII's position 
on the beatific vision, see F. Wetter, Die Lehre Benedikts XII, vom inten- 
siven Wachstum der Gottesschau (Analecta Gregoriana, xcu), Rome, 1958. 


10 Denzinger (as in n. 9), 220 

1 Literary precedent for the inclusion of ordinary individuals in the heav- 
enly sphere exists of course in Dante's Divine Comedy, which Dürer may 
have known. See Klauner, 61, concerning Diirer’s possible acquaintance 
with Dante's work. 

Although body and soul would not be united until the final day, the 
depiction of bodies does not preclude the representation of a time prior 
to the Last Judgment, for if artists literally followéd theological doctrine 
in this regard, depictions of Heaven could include no one but Christ and 
Mary. 


ofsky saw the landscape below, on which Dürer himself stands 
(Fig. 5), not as the temporal earth, which would have disappeared 
in the cataclysmic events preceding the Last Judgment, but as the 
Apocalyptic “new earth,” a somewhat ill-defined theological con- 
cept. In art, the “new earth” is traditionally depicted as a heavenly 
Garden of Eden, the realm of the assembled elect. However, Pan- 
ofsky saw Dürer, who had no right to be ranked among the 
blessed, as the “new earth's” only inhabitant. Thus, if we view 
Dürer's landscape as the “new earth,” its only function would 
seemingly be to provide Diirer with a place to stand. But it must 
be noted that, although Dürer is indeed the largest figure on the 
earth, he is not the only one. A tiny knight on horseback ascends 
the hill to the castle, and men tend the small boats near the shore 
(Fig. 6). Neither their presence nor their size is as significant as 
the nature of their activities — they are engaged in terrestrial 
pursuits, and, like Dürer, do not partake of the heavenly vision. 
That Dürer is still of this world is further emphasized by the fact 
that he is, as it were, under the canopy of the king, whose cloak 
clearly links Diirer with the dead tree stump — an incongruous 
element for a new earth!? 

Notwithstanding these elements, the most important reason for 
not viewing the painting as a post-Last Judgment scene is the cen- 
tral image itself, the Throne of Mercy. The image of Christ cru- 
cified is the sign of redemption, Christ offered by the Heavenly 
Father in expiation for the sins of mankind. However, with the 
Last Judgment, the last temporal event, redemption is a fait ac- 
compli. Christ comes to judge the living and the dead not as the 
crucified Christ but as the resurrected Christ, and it would seem 
that Saint Augustine would agree. In the same chapter that Pan- 
ofsky cites, Augustine writes: “The seventh [age] shall be our Sab- 
bath, which will be brought to a close, not by an evening, but 
by the Lord’s day, as an eighth and eternal day, consecrated by 
the resurrection of Christ” (om:30).5 


12'For a discussion of Dürer’s position in the painting, see n. 44 below. 
13 The City of God, trans. M. Dods, New York, 1950, 867. 
14 As is well known, the painting is frequently called the Allerheiligenbild, 
and at first glance, it suggests an All Saints picture. (See H. Feurstein, 
“Allerheiligen,” Reallexikon zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 1, Stuttgart, 
1937, 365-74, and “Allerheiligenbild,” Lexikon der christlichen 
Ikonographie, 1, Rome, 1968, 101-04.) However, Diirer’s representation 
of the heavenly court does not contain Evangelists, Apostles, or any male 
saints — clearly neceasary ingredients. Although Anzelewsky, 63, 
speculates that the paucity of saints may arise from Direr’s attempt to 
include only those saints known to Augustine, the iconographical problem 
is partly resolved when one takes into account the subjects of the original 
stained-glass windows of the Landauer chapel (see n. 24 below), for it 
was there that one found the Evangelists, the Apostles, and the Church 
Fathers. Nevertheless, even the inclusion of these windows does not 
adequately explain what would be other iconographical oddities of the 
painting if it were an Allerheiligenbild. The Gnadenstuhl representation 
of the Trinity is unusual, although not totally without precedent, in an 
All Saints picture. Secondly, the appearance of ordinary people would 
seem to suggest an entirely different context from an All Saints 
representation, and, finally, the placement of the landscape below the 
heavenly court poses another iconographic dilemma for an 
Allerheiligenbild. Although the Zwôifbrüderhaus chapel's dedication to 
All Saints could account for the similarities between the altarpiece and 
All Saints depictions, the painting’s anomalies in relation to the norm of 
an Allerheiligenbild contradict Panofsky's position that calling the 
altarpiece an Allerheiligenbild or an Adoration of the Trinity “is a 
distinction without a difference” (Panofsky, n, 10). 

In his discussion of the altarpiece, Anzelewsky, 63, relates the painting 
to the Apocalyptic vision of Saint John. However, the Apocalypse contains 
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Since the central focus of the painting is the figure of Christ as 
sacrificial victim, the Gnadenstuhi must be considered funda- 
mental to the painting's iconographic interpretation.“ The image 
of the crucified Christ, particularly in the Gnadenstuhl form, has 
close ties with Eucharistic theology. In the middle of the twelfth 
century, when the question of Christ’s presence in the Eucharist 
was definitively settled in favor of the Corpus Verum, represen- 
tations of the crucified Christ replaced those of the glorified Christ 
in Eucharistic contexts, and the Gnadenstuhl depiction itself ap- 
pears to have originated in that century as an illustration of the 
Te Igitur, the opening prayer of the Canon of the Mass, said just 
before the Consecration. In Gnadenstuhl depictions the dove is 
most frequently placed between the Father and Son, whose mouths 
are often linked by the wings of the dove, an arrangement that 
emphasizes the spiritual generation of the Trinity. Diirer’s place- 
ment of the dove above the Father and Son may allude to the 
belief that transubstantiation was effectuated by the Holy Spirit's 
descent upon the altar, and his dove may be an allusion to dove- 
shaped vessels that held the Host. During the celebration of the 
Mass, such a vessel was suspended above the altar on a pulley 
so it could be lowered at the moment of transubstantiation.”” In 
fact, the drawing of a dove by Dürer that has been linked to this 
altarpiece has also been linked to his drawing of Christ in the 
Winepress, an allegorical depiction of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation.!8 In the latter drawing, the dove also appears above 
Christ and thus can be interpreted as the agent of 
transubstantiation. 

The most compelling evidence for interpreting the Gnadenstuhl 
image in the altarpiece in a Eucharistic context is a drawing by 
Dürer of 1515 for the Prayer Book of Maximilian I (Fig. 7). In the 
drawing, which is almost an exact translation of the painting’s 
image, the base of the cross merges into the trunk of a vine which 
sends out tendrils laden with grapes, an obvious allusion to the 


no mention of the Crucifixion, and thus the Gnadenstuhl would be an 
unlikely choice for a central image. Furthermore, Dürer as depicted here, 
unlike Saint John in the Apocalypse series, does not participate in the 
heavenly vision. 

15 See A. Katzenellenbogen, The Sculptural Programs of Chartres Ca- 
thedral, Baltimore, 1959, 13-14. 


16 W, Braunfels, Die Heilige Dreifaltigkeit, Düsseldorf, 1954, xocvn-vrrr. 
Braunfels, xxxv-xLm1, discusses not only the history of this Trinitarian 
image in art but also the history of the term “Gnadenstuhl” and its re- 
lationship to this image. 


Y L. Philip, The Ghent Altarpiece and the Art of Jan van Eyck, Princeton, 
1971, 69. Philip also notes that “the idea of the ancient liturgies, according 
to which the Holy Ghost was the power which worked the Transubstan- 
tlation, was not entirely foreign to the West” (p. 69). For a historical 
discussion of the role of the Holy Spirit in relation to the Eucharist, see 
J. McKenna, Eucharist and Holy Spirit: The Eucharistic Epiclesis tn 20th 
Century Theology (Alcuin Club Collections, zvn), Great Wakering, Eng- 
land, 1975, Pt. I. For a discussion of dove-shaped vessels, see J. Braun, 
Der christliche Altar in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung, u, Munich, 
1924, 608-19, and Eucharistic Vessels of the Middle Ages, Busch-Reisinger 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass., 1975, 86-96. 


18 See Strauss, 11, 1072. The drawing of the dove (Panofsky 1315), for- 
merly in Rotterdam, Museum Boymans-van Beuningen, but now lost (see 
Strauss, vi, 3252, and E Winkler, Albrecht Dürer: Leben und Werk, Ber- 
lin, 1957, 362), must also have been the source for his woodcut The Throne 
of Mercy (Bartsch 122) of 1511, the same date as the Landauer Altarpiece. 

Ditrer’s drawing of Christ in the Winepress (Panofsky 637) is in the Berlin 
Kupferstichkabinett. 





1 Dürer, Adoration of the Trinity. 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum 
(photo: Alpenland, Vienna) 
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2 Dürer, Adoration of the Trinity in the original frame, photomontage (photo: Alpenland, 


Vienna) 


Eucharist as sacrifice. This specific linking of the Gnadenstuhl 
with Eucharistic imagery already had a late fourteenth- or early 
fifteenth-century pictorial prototype in a silk embroidery, made 
in Nuremberg, that pairs the Gnadenstuhl with the image of Christ 
in the Winepress.!° Though it certainly cannot be argued that 
Dürer knew this work, his drawing of Christ in the Winepress 


19 Nuremberg, Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Gew 2464. This tapestry 
is illustrated in Schiller, pl. 808. The Gnadenstuhl also appears as the sole 
central image on the 13th-century paten of Hugo d'Oignies commissioned 
for the convent of Notre-Dame in Namur (Schiller, 123 and pl. 425). For 


most probably dates from around 1508,” the same year that he 
drew the Landauer Altarpiece project which already had the Gna- 
denstuhl as its central image. 

The various saints that Dürer includes in the altarpiece support 
this Eucharistic interpretation. John the Baptist, kneeling at the 
head of the Old Law figures on the right, fulfills his pivotal biblical 


a work that places the Gnadenstuhl in yet another Eucharistic context, 
see n. 30 below. 


20 See Strauss, 11, 1070. 





de Rome, 1498 [18.60 (leaf gi recto)]. New York, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1918 (photo: 
Museum) 





5 Detail of Fig. 1, Self-portrait of Dürer (photo: Alpenland, 
Vienna) 


role as the Precursor, the one who identifies Christ as the sacri- 
ficial lamb with the power to absolve sin.?! The placement of Saint 
Agnes as the saint closest to Christ provides a conjunction of lamb 


2 Certainly this interpretation is not weakened by Diirer's exclusion of 
John's lamb, the symbolic attribute associated with the Precursor. That 
Dürer understood John's role is clear from his drawing, dated, like the 
painting, 1511, of the Virgin and Child with Saint John the Baptist and 
Saints (Panofsky 781; Vienna, Albertina). In the drawing, John, looking 
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4 Heavenly City and Earthly City. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apos- 
tolica Vaticana, ms Lat. 429, fol. 2 (photo: Biblioteca) 
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6 Detail of Fig. 1, Landscape (photo: Alpenland, Vienna) 


and crucified victim that cannot be merely coincidental. The fact 
that martyrs alone represent the New Law figures also emphasizes 
the idea of sacrifice, and of these figures the trio of saints behind 


at Saint Barbara holding the Host and chalice, specifically points to his 
lamb, thus foreshadowing the Christ Child's redemptive and Eucharistic 
roles. In the painting, however, Dürer more logically chose to use the 
lamb as the identifying attribute of Saint Agnes. 
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7 Dürer, Prayer Book of Maximilian I, fol. 21r. Munich, 
Staatsbibliothek (photo: Foto Marburg) 


2 Dürer was well aware of Saint Barbara's intercessary Eucharistic role 
for the dying. Around 1510 he wrote a poem invoking her aid for a good 
death. For the text of this poem, see Rupprich, 1, 133, No. 8. Rupprich 
cites Wustmann's opinion that Dürer composed the poem so that his 
mother in her old age could invoke the aid of her patron saint. 


23 The rules of the Zwélfbriderhaus stipulated that the brothers were to 
attend Mass regularly and that when a brother was ill, a priest was to be 
called to hear his confession and administer the sacraments. See Ahlborn, 
107, 


24 This theme of the Eucharist as the means of salvation is clearly con- 
veyed in the Albertina drawing of the Virgin and Child with Saint John 
the Baptist and Saints (1511) where Saint Barbara's Host and chalice are 
paired with Saint John the Evangelist's chalice and snake, the latter a 
pictorial equivalent of the triumph of faith over the powers of Satan. The 
pairing of these saints’ attributes is a reminder that the Eucharist is not 
only the commemoration of the historical drama of redemption — Christ's 
victory over Satan on the Cross — but also the means by which the in- 
dividual Christian can partake of that triumph over sin and death through 
receiving this life-giving sacrament. Furthermore, this aspect of the Eu- 
charistic sacrifice was also conveyed typologically in the Landauer chapel 
in the window to the right of the altar, a position analogous to that of 
the Old Law figures in the painting. This window paired the Sacrifice of 
Isaac with the Fall of the Rebel Angels. All of these allusions to the re- 
demptive nature of the Eucharist cannot have been meant solely for those 
imminently facing death, for in the window to the left of the altar de- 
pictions of the Landauer family itself and the Wise and Foolish Virgins 
were paired. 

It is believed that Diirer executed the designs for the chapel windows. 
In addition to the two altar wall windows mentioned above, the tripartite 


Mary (Fig. 8) particularly supplement the Eucharistic theme. 

Instead of holding her more common attribute, the tower, Saint 
Barbara is here depicted holding the chalice and Host, the attri- 
butes that define her as the saint invoked for preservation from 
a sudden death without benefit of communion.” A similar theme 
was also conveyed in the Landauer chapel itself in the window 
behind and to the left of the altar, a position analogous to Saint 
Barbara's in the painting. The window depicted the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins whose parable concludes: “Watch therefore, for 
you know not the day nor the hour” (Matt. 25:13). While the 
emphasis on the importance of preparedness for death is well taken 
in a home for aged men,” Saint Barbara’s chalice and Host are 
also a reminder of the essential element of that preparedness, the 
Eucharist, the key to salvation and eternal life.” 

The second saint, Catherine of Alexandria, identified by her 
attributes, the spiked wheel and sword, gazes intently at Saint 
Barbara's Host and chalice rather than at the visible figure of the 
crucified Christ. The Golden Legend tells of her long disputation 
with the learned grammarians of her day in which she refuted 
their arguments against the Incarnation. With her gaze deliber- 
ately directed at the bread and wine rather than at their heavenly 
counterpart, she affirms that the Eucharist is indeed the Incarnate 
Christ. 

The third saint, Christina, standing between Barbara and Cath- 
erine, is identified by her emblem, the millstone around her neck.” 
Her burial place, the church of S. Cristina in Bolsena, was the 
site of the Miraculous Mass of Bolsena. There, in the thirteenth 
century, a German priest, celebrating Mass but doubting the truth 
of transubstantiation, saw drops of blood fall from the conse- 
crated Host onto the corporal. Later in that century, Pope Urban 
IV translatec the Bolsena corporal to the Cathedral of Orvieto, 
which had been built to house the relic.# In the late fifteenth 
century, indulgences were granted to those who venerated the 
corporal, and in 1506, Pope Julius II, prior to his march on Bo- 


window directly over the altar depicted the Trinity as the God with three 
faces, an unorthodox representation later condemned by the Church. The 
remaining windows represented the Coronation of the Virgin, the Evan- 
gelists, the Apostles, and the Church Fathers, but their original placement 
in relationship to the other windows is not known, since the windows 
were not discovered in situ. After having entered the Berlin Museum, they 
were destroyed during World War II. See M. Mende, Diirer-Bibliographie, 
Wiesbaden, 1971, 282-83; Ahlborn, 114-15, 162; and Panofsky, 11, 9-10. 


25 Saint Christina is of particular interest because of her relatively infre- 
quent appearance in the art of the period. In addition, by making her one 
of the five female saints recognized by their attributes (Saint Dorothy, 
identified by her basket and crown of flowers, is the fifth), Dürer has 
given her precedence over other saints who by right of patronage or ar- 
tistic tradition — such as Margaret or Ursula — might well have been 
depicted here. While Dorothy, Agnes, and Barbara are all names of mem- 
bers of the Landauer family, the name Christina does not appear in the 
family genealogical table (see Ahlborn, 173). 

26 L. Pastor, The History of the Popes, vi, St. Louis, 1902, 595-96. In 
1264, Pope Urban IV also extended the feast of Corpus Christi to the whole 
Christian Church and commissioned Saint Thomas Aquinas to write the 
hymn Lauda Sion, which, together with the contemporary hymn Pange 
Lingua, embodies the Church's teaching on transubstantiation. For the 
complete texts of these hymns, see Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi, 1 (Leip- 
zig, 1907), repr. New York, 1961, 584-87. For a discussion, see also J. 
Szôvérffy, Die Annalen der lateinischen Hymnendichtung. Ein Handbuch. 
n. Die lateinischen Hymnen vom Ende des 11. Jakrhunderts bis zum Aus- 
gang des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1965, 246-52. 


logna, stopped at Orvieto to venerate it.” In fact, if Dürer went 
to Rome in 1506-07 and followed the Old Via Cassia, he too would 
probably have stopped to venerate this famous relic.” 

Saint Christina's attribute, the millstone, also has Eucharistic 
associations. The allegorical depiction of the Eucharistic mill was 
particularly popular in fifteenth-century Germany, appearing in 
wall-paintings, altarpieces, and stained glass.” It is in this last 
medium that Dürer would have been familiar with the image, for 
it was one of the subjects in the late fifteenth-century portion of 
the Schlisselfelder window that is to the right of the main altar 
in the Nuremberg church of St. Lorenz. The millstone, the tool 
for grinding wheat into flour for physical sustenance, is the symbol 
of the Eucharistic millstone which produces the Host, the spiritual 
nourishment for the soul. Significantly, in Diirer’s painting, the 
edge of Saint Christina's millstone comes into direct contact with 
the Host. 

Diirer’s concern with the doctrine of transubstantiation is at- 
tested by two works contemporary with the altarpiece project. 
The first, his drawing of Christ in the Winepress, is an icono- 
graphic parallel to the Eucharistic mill and a vivid depiction of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. The second, which dates from 
1511 — the same year the altarpiece was painted — is the woodcut 
depicting the Mass of Saint Gregory, a theme, like the Mass of 
Bolsena, deriving from doubts about the Real Presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist.” If the woodcut is viewed in reverse — the way 
Dürer would have executed its preliminary drawing — the figure 
of Saint Gregory parallels that of the pope in the painting, the 
hands of both outstretched in similar gestures to Christ who ap- 
pears above them.” 


27 Pastor (as in n. 26), 596-97. Raphael's fresco in the Stanza d'Eliodoro 
commemorates not only this visit but also Julius H's special devotion to 
the Eucharist. When, in great splendor, Julius II entered Bologna in 1506, 
he did so “preceded by the Host.” (See J. Klaczko, Rome and the Ren- 
aissance: The Pontificate of Julius IL, trans. J. Dennie, New York, 1926, 
11.) It is possible that Dürer witnessed this triumphant entry. In a letter 
to Pirckheimer from Venice, dated about October 13, 1506 (“I don't know 
on what day of the month but about a fortnight after Michaelmass in the 
year 1506"), Diirer says he will leave for Bologna in ten days with the 
intention of staying there for eight or ten days and then returning to Nu- 
remberg via Venice. (See W. M. Conway, ed., The Writings of Albrecht 
Dürer, London, repr. 1958, 58-59.) Dürer, however, did not return to 
Nuremberg until about February, 1507. (See Strauss, 11, 994.) The inter- 
vening time in Italy has been the subject of much speculation, particularly 
with respect to a trip to Rome. Nevertheless, it is not improbable that his 
stay in Bologna coincided with the arrival of Julius II on November 11, 
1506, when the papal cross “was closely followed by forty of the clergy 
with lighted candles and the Papal choir accompanying the Sacred Host” 
(Pastor [as in n. 26], vi, 282). 


28 Klauner, 63-64, suggests that the relationship between Dürer's painting 
The Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand and Luca Signorelli’s frescoes in the 
Chapel of 5, Brizio in the Cathedral of Orvieto might be the result of 
Diirer's having seen the Orvieto frescoes in 1506. If this supposition is 
correct, this places Diirer in the very cathedral in which the Bolsena cor- 
poral was housed. 


2 A. Thomas, “Mühle, mystische,” Lexikon der christlichen Ikonogra- 
phie, 11, Rome, 1971, 297-98. 


30 The Eucharistic mill is also an allegory of the purification and fulfill- 
ment of the Old Testament through the New, the grains of wheat given 
to Moses on Sinai transformed by the mill into the pure flour, unmixed 
with bran, to become the Host of the Christian sacrifice. Thus the de- 
piction is often paired with that of the gathering of manna. In Diirer’s 
painting, Saint Christina, on the left, can be seen as the New Law coun- 
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8 Detail of Fig. 1, Female Saints (photo: Alpenland, Vienna) 


Finally, if the frame that Dürer designed for the altarpiece is 
interpreted not as a chronological prelude to the painting, as Pan- 
ofsky suggests, but as a perspectival prelude, it too complements 
the painting's Eucharistic theme. The frame, both in its general 
architectural structure and its Last Judgment imagery, is related 
to the fourteenth-century portals of two Nuremberg churches, St. 
Sebald and St. Lorenz. These similarities permit the frame to be 


terpart of Moses, on the right, who carries the tablets of the Old Law as 
his emblem. 

The Eucharistic mill appeared with the Gnadenstuhl in a 12th-century 
stained-glass window in the Chapel of St. Peregrinus in Suger’s choir at 
St.-Denis (see L. Grodecki, “Vitraux allégoriques de St.-Denis,” Art de 
France, 1, 1961, 19-46). On the iconography of the Eucharistic mill, see 
A. Thomas (as in n. 29), 297-99, and L. Lindet, “Les représentations al- 
légoriques du moulin et du pressoir dans l'art chrétien,” Revue archéo- 
logique, xxxv1, 1900, 403-13, which contains an illustration of the Schitis- 
selfelder window (pl. vi). 


31 Bartsch 123. According to legend, when Saint Gregory was aware of 
a doubter among those present at Mass, he asked for a sign of Christ's 
presence in the Eucharist, and Christ, with blood flowing from his wounds, 
appeared above the altar. On the iconography of the Mass of Saint Greg- 
ory, see A. Thomas, “Gregoriusmesse,” Lexikon der christlichen Ikono- 
graphie, 11, 1970, 199-202, and Schiller, 200 and 226-28. 


32 Although, as in Dürer's woodcut, Saint Gregory in this context is usu- 
ally bareheaded, he is depicted wearing his papal tiara in a work that 
Diirer would have known. A painting of the Mass of Saint Gregory from 
the workshop of Michael Wolgemut and dating from about 1490 is located 
in a chapel on the north side of the church of St. Lorenz in Nuremberg. 
See K. Gerstenberg, Die St. Lorenzkirche in Nürnberg, Magdeburg, 1928, 
32 and illustration on p. 104. Another example, the outer wing of the 
Altar of Holy Kinship (Soest, Wiesenkirche), can be found in Schiller, 
pl. 806. 


33 Panofsky, 1, 129, also sees the architectural allusion in the frame’s “aes- 
thetic function — that of a ‘gateway’ through which we enter the pictorial 
space.” Nevertheless, for Panofsky, this pictorial space represented Heaven 
after the Last Judgment. Other Dürer scholars have referred to the per- 
spectival relationship between the frame and the painting. Strauss, 11, 
1060, likens the visual impression to “looking through a window,” and 
Anzelewsky, 63, sees the frame as a doorway to Heaven (Himmelstür}. 
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read as the “portal” to the painting.* Inside this “church portal” 
is the painting's central image, the Gnadenstuhl, the analogue of 
Christ on the altar. Thus, the iconographic conjunction of frame 
and painting is the key to the painting’s message. With hands 
outstretched, God the Father presents the suffering Christ to the 
viewer, inviting him to pass through the portal of the frame and 
to approach the Eucharistic sacrificial table. The importance of 
this acceptance is highlighted by the subject of the frame — the 
Last Judgment — for which the Eucharist is a necessary 
preparation. 

Diirer’s choice of the Eucharistic sacrifice as the central theme 
of his painting may have been occasioned by the nature of late 
medieval piety.” Religious fervor was particularly evident in Eu- 
charistic devotion; people often flocked in great numbers to see 
the consecrated Host.% However, popular piety notwithstanding, 
the exact nature of the Eucharistic sacrifice, long debated within 
the Church, emerged as a central issue in the early years of the 
sixteenth century. It was hotly debated in the theological and in- 
tellectual circles of Direr's day, and there is much evidence to 
show that during his life Diirer had a keen interest in the subject. 

Between the years 1507 and 1512, a considerable amount of 
Dürer's time was devoted to his three great Passion cycles. From 
this same period are three versions of the Man of Sorrows, the 
drawing of Christ in the Winepress, and the woodcut of the Mass 
of Saint Gregory. In 1515, he used this painting’s Gnadenstuhl in 
a Eucharistic context in the Prayer Book of Maximilian I. In 1516, 
he executed a woodcut of the Crucifixion with a vine and grape- 


A In addition to the Deésis, the 14th-century tympanum of the southwest 
portal of St. Sebald contains the trumpet-blowing angels and the figural 
frieze of the elect and the damned, the latter being led into the monstrous 
mouth of Hell. All of these subjects are also found in the 14th-century 
tympanum of the main portal of St. Lorenz, where the figural frieze has 
been more clearly relegated to a register of the tympanum, a closer parallel 
to the entablature of Diirer’s frame. The St. Lorenz tympanum also por- 
trays the crucified Christ directly below the figure of Christ in judgment. 
It is thus possible that Dürer was inspired by these churches when he was 
designing the frame for the altarpiece. The strong similarities between the 
tympanum of Diirer's frame and the tympanum of the St. Lorenz portal 
were previously noted by J. Meder, “Neue Beiträge zur Diirer-Forschung. 
ut. Zur Umrahmung des Allerheiligenbildes,” Jahrbuch der Kunst- 
historischen Sammlungen des Allerhòchsten Kaiserhauses, xxx, 1912, 
225-27. 

35 See B. Moeller, “Piety in Germany around 1500,” trans. J. Irwin, in 
The Reformation in Medieval Perspective, ed. S. Ozment, Chicago, 1971, 
50-75. The vast number of religious and devotional works that flowed 
from printing presses during this time gives evidence of this piety. See S. 
Ozment, The Age of Reform 1250-1550: An Intellectual and Religious 
History of Late Medieval and Reformation Europe, New Haven, 1980, 
199, and idem, The Reformation in the Cities: The Appeal of Protes- 
tantism to Sixteenth-Century Germany and Switzerland, New Haven, 
1975, 15ff. 

% See F, Clark, Eucharistic Sacrifice and the Reformation, London, 1960, 
410-34. . 

37 As a member of the Sodalitas Staupitziana, Dürer participated in dis- 
cussions of the theological issues of his day. See H. J. Grimm, Lazarus 
Spengler: A Lay Leader of the Reformation, Columbus, Ohio, 1978, 32- 
34. See also G. Strauss, Nuremberg in the Sixteenth Century: City Politics 
and Life between Middle Ages and Modern Times, Bloomington, 1976, 
160-61, and Hommage à Dürer: Strasbourg et Nuremberg dans la première 
moitié du XVI siècle, Strasbourg, 1972, 92. 


38 Bartsch 56. 
3 Bartsch 53. 


cluster border which appeared in the Eichstätt Missal before the 
text of the Canon of the Mass,* and in 1523, in his woodcut of 
the Last Supper, he placed the chalice rather than the bread in a 
position of prominence, an indication of his Lutheran Fucharistic 
ideas.” Literary documents also confirm Diirer’s intense Eucha- 
ristic concerns. A treatise on the Lutheran chalice controversy was 
dedicated to him.“ Melanchthon reported that Dürer and his close 
friend Willibald Pirckheimer frequently argued about what could 
and could not be depicted, including transubstantiation,“ and 
Pirckheimer himself published two treatises on the Eucharistic 
controversy. 

Most important, the Eucharistic theme must have been inspired 
by the location of the painting in the Zwölfbrüderhaus. There, 
during the canon of the Mass, in the prayer just before the con- 
secration, the officiating priest would have reminded his congre- 
gation of their fellowship with all the saints in Heaven who in- 
tercede for them.# Then the celebrant would have raised the 
consecrated Host on high for his congregation to see, thereby 
paralleling the scene depicted in the altarpiece. As counterparts 
of the heavenly community, the worshippers on earth would have 
beheld the body and blood of Christ in the form of bread and 
wine as they were raised to meet the depiction of their heavenly 
reality. Thus, these poor, elderly men, who had come there to 
prepare for the judgment that would pass sentence on the measure 
of their belief, would share in the bliss of the Heavenly Jerusalem 
portrayed above the altar, if only they would heed the painting's 
message.“ Armed with faith in God's mercy and nourished by 


In 1521, Andreas Bodenstein von Karlstadt, professor of theology and 
law at the University of Wittenberg, dedicated to Dürer his second treatise 
on the Lutheran chalice controversy, Von Anbetung und Ehrerbietung der 
Zeichen des Neuen Testaments. See Rupprich, 1, 92-93; W. L. Strauss, 
ed., Albrecht Ditrer: Woodcuts and Wood Blocks, New York, 1979, 568; 
and Strauss, rv, 2232. 


41 See the selection from Caspar Peucer’s ‘Tractatus Historicus de Phil. 
Melanchthonis Sententia de Controversia Coenae Domini” in Rupprich, 
1, 306-07. 


42 Pirckheimer was deeply involved in the Eucharistic controversy. In his 
treatises, published in 1526 and 1527 respectively, he sided with Luther 
against Johannes Oeclampadius, who had adopted Zwingli's interpreta- 
tion. See L. W. Spitz, The Religious Renaissance of the German Human- 
ists, Cambridge, Mass., 1963, 189-92. 


4 “Communicantes, et memoriam venerantes ... omnium Sanctorum tuo- 
rum; quorum meritis, precibusque concedas, ut in omnibus protectionis 
tuae muniamur auxilio” (The Liber Usualis, Tournai, Belgium, and New 
York, 1956, 4-5). 


“ The inclusion of the peasant with his flail among the heavenly elect can 
be seen as a twofold reference to the members of the Zwiélfbriderhaus. 
By representing Wilhelm Schliisselfelder (the nephew of the donor and 
the administrator and guardian of the Zwilfbriiderhaus) as the solicitous 
figure behind the peasant (see Klauner, 71-72), Dürer alluded to the spe- 
cific nature of the charitable work of the Landauer family. At the same 
time, by the inclusion of the humble peasant among the more elevated 
stations of the elect, he assured the poor brothers in the institution of their 
right to heavenly glory, if they led a holy life. 

In this regard, the figure of Dürer in the painting is an analogue of the 
viewer who while on earth must anticipate his final end and prepare for 
it accordingly. Like Dürer, he too cannot participate in the heavenly real- 
ity but can only imagine what awaits him. Direr's isolated position on 
the earth below may prefigure the Lutheran belief that “the Christian, as 
far as salvation was concerned, stood alone before God” (see B. Moeller, 
Imperial Cities and the Reformation, trans. and ed. H. Midelfort and M. 
Edwards, Jr., Philadelphia, 1972, 73). 


the Eucharistic meal, they could anticipate the comfort that 
awaited them after their own death, when their bodies would be 
borne from the church to the accompaniment of the burial service 
antiphon, In Paradisum: "May the angels lead you into paradise: 
may the martyrs receive you at your coming and bring you into 
the holy city Jerusalem. May the choir of angels receive you, and 
with Lazarus, who once was poor, may you have eternal rest."# 
[University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, MI 48109] 
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Letters 
Leonardo's and Other Images of Battle 


In her recent article, “Leonardo's Battle of Anghiari: Proposals 
for Some Sources and a Reflection” (September, 1984), Barbara 
Hochstetler Meyer suggests that “a reflection” of Leonardo's 
celebrated composition may be found in reliefs from the tomb of 
Louis XII and Anne de Bretagne. Whatever the merits of this 
proposal may be, there is no doubt that the relief representing the 
Capture and Surrender of the Venetian General (Meyer's fig. 19) 
reflects another work of art, no less important in its way than 
Leonardo's: the famous engraving of a Battle of Nudes by 
Pollaiuolo. This extremely influential print was the direct model 
for the detail in the Capture and Surrender, isolated near the center 
of the panel, depicting a soldier with a dagger dispatching another 
who lies on the ground (Meyer's fig. 22). The figures in the relief 
are clothed, rather than naked, and there are slight variations in 
the poses, but their relationship to the pair of combatants at the 
lower left of the engraving is still perfectly evident. Additional 
figures in the same relief also show a relationship to the Battle of 
Nudes, though somewhat less obviously. Immediately to the left 
of the detail cited (in Meyer’s fig. 19) is a group of battling warriors 
that includes a man seen from behind and raising a curved sword 
above his head; he is ‘a variant of one of the two central 
protagonists in the print, a figure that even occupies a similar 
position within the overall group. Just above this last soldier in 
the relief is another with a raised sword who is likewise a loose 
counterpart, in pose and placement, to a figure in the Pollaiuolo; 
indeed, one may push the correspondence further by noting that 
his opponent, in both relief and engraving, wields an axe, although 
the poses in this instance are dissimilar. 

These observations may serve to cast some doubt on Meyer's 
theory, and on her attempt, as well, to connect Leonardo's 
description “Of the Way of Representing a Battle” with the 
compositions preserved in the reliefs. Meyer associates two of the 
four passages that she quotes from this text (p. 377) to the first 
detail cited above (her fig. 22), which has the clearest possible 
relationship to Pollaiuolo. The lines seem to me to have little 
connection with what we see in the relief, but even if they did, 
the circumstance would undoubtedly be coincidental — unless, 
of course, Meyer would maintain that Leonardo’s words reflect 
not “his possible first-hand knowledge of combat” (p. 377), but 
his first-hand knowledge of the Battle of Nudes. 

© MARK]. ZUCKER 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, LA 70803 


Reply 


Mr. Zucker has made some highly qualified comparisons between 
certain figures in Pollaiuolo's engraving, Battle of the Ten Nudes, 
and one of the four reliefs on the Tomb of Louis XII, Capture and 
Surrender of the Venetian General. His conclusion that the 
influence of the engraving casts doubt on my. thesis is incorrect. 

I suggested that the composition of Leonardo’s Battle of 
Anghiari might be reflected in the composition of a different tomb 
relief, the Battle of Agnadello. I did not relate the other three 
reliefs to the mural. 

The relief in question and the engraving differ fundamentally 
in conception, meaning, purpose, and presentation. I agree that 
the engraving displays figural poses that have a generalized 
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correspondence to some in the relief. During my three-year study 
of the tomb, I did find stylistic eclecticism on the part of the 
sculptors. But if the relief truly reflects the engraving, then why 
mention a figure that is a “loose counterpart” or men wielding 
axes but in “dissimilar” poses? The two figures Mr. Zucker points 
to engaged in mortal combat (my fig. 22) do resemble two figures 
in the engraving, which are, however, not “a direct model.” Both 
arms of the supine man in the relief are in different positions; the 
body of his assailant is in profile, not three-quarter view; the 
assailants left arm holds his opponent's right leg, not his hair as 
in the engraving, and so on. Mr. Zucker did acknowledge “slight 
variations in the poses.” A standing figure seen from the back in 
the relief is a “variant”; indeed, his body from the waist down is 
in a reverse position from his supposed prototype in the engraving. 
He does not occupy “a similar position within the overall group.” 
There are no groups per se in the engraving, certainly not as in 
the relief’s overlapping, dense body of men of which the figure 
is a part. 

In comparing Leonardo's description of how to depict a battle 
to a few isolated vignettes in two of the tomb reliefs, I apparently 
did not make a clear enough distinction — which I assumed was 
evident — between a verbal and a visual influence. It is speculation 
on my part to conjure a scenario in which the sculptors read any 
_ of the moving descriptions of warfare by Leonardo. Yet had they, 
the need then would have been to transform the verbal images 
into sculptural ones. This would not necessarily have diminished 
the influence of the words on them, rather it might have enhanced 
it. While I recognize the possibility that the engraving might have 
been one of the many sources culled from to depict variety in 
combat, its use does not preclude the influence of Leonardo or 
perhaps Michelangelo or Signorelli or Bertoldo or some unknown 
Roman sculptor. That Leonardo had first-hand knowledge of 
Pollaiuolo’s engraving is tempting to postulate. 

BARBARA HOCHSTETLER MEYER 
Mary Washington College 
Fredericksburg, VA 22401 


Bingham's Bear Cub 


In the December, 1983, issue, Henry Adams presents a new 
interpretation of Bingham’s Fur Traders Descending the Missouri 
(1845). He convincingly argues that the painting was conceived 
as a pendant to Bingham’s Concealed Enemy painted in the same 
year. According to Adams, the Concealed Enemy with its lurking 
Indian and setting sun symbolizes the savagery of the wilderness 
while the Fur Traders with its trappers and brilliant sunrise 
represents the dawn of a new civilization. 

The half-breed son of the fur trader leaning over the cargo (in 
a pose nearly identical to that of the concealed Indian) embodies 
America’s transition from a wild to a civilized state. Adams further 
suggests (p. 677) that the bear cub in the prow of the boat is yet 
another symbol of this transition. “At the far left in the prow of 


1 For representative views, see Albert Christ-Janer, George Caleb Bingham, 
New York, 1940, 38; New Larkin, Bingham: Fighting Artist, Kansas City, 
1954, 60; John Francis McDermott, Bingham: River Portraitist, Norman, 
OK, 1959, 51; John Demos, “George Caleb Bingham: The Artist as Social 
Historian,” American Quarterly, xvu, 1965, 228; E. Maurice Bloch, George 
Caleb Bingham, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1967, 1, 81; Alberta Wilson 
Constant, Paint Box on the Frontier, New York, 1984, 92-93; and Jules 
David Prown, American Painting, New York, 1977, 79-80. 


2 Bloch (as in note 1), 81. For the quotation from the American Museum 


the boat is a chained bear cub, one of the most savage of wild 
animals but one whose ferocious instincts have been shackled, 
and which had been transformed into an appealing pet.” 

It should be noted that the identity of the small black animal 
in the prow of the boat has long been a source of controversy 
among scholars. Over the years, the animal has been variously 
described as a bear, a fox, and a cat. Moreover, its identification 
has evoked some strongly stated opinions. For example, in one 
of the early biographies of the artist, John Francis McDermott (as 
in note 1, 51) described the animal as a “bear cub chained in the 
bow of the dugout . . . not a cat, not a fox, but plain for all with 
eyes to see, a bear cub brought down from the mountains.” In 
spite of McDermott’s emphatic opinion, Maurice Bloch identified 
the animal as a fox, as did the American Museum of Natural 
History: “[the] chained creature is more like a fox than anything 
else, bear being out of the question.” In contrast, John Demos 
(as in note 1, 228) attempted to resolve the issue by suggesting 
that Bingham intentionally created an ambiguous image. 


Might not the artist have intended to create a little puzzle here? 
The only thing one can say with any assurance is that the animal 
was indeed “brought down from the mountains.” The enigma 
of its identity, on the other hand, may have a certain symbolic 
value. Perhaps Bingham purposely contrived it thus, 30 as to 
dramatize the feelings of wonder, of puzzlement, of both envy 
and suspicion with which Missouri townfolk would regard these 
fur-traders. 


The problem of the animal's identity may be resolved by an 
1838 description of life along the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. 
In his travel diary, the British author Frederick Marryat reported 
that young bears were a favorite delicacy in the river towns along 
the Mississippi. 


Bear cubs . . . are caught and brought down to the cities on 
this side of the river, to be fattened for the table. I saw one at 
Alton about a year old, which the owner told me was to be 
killed the next day, having been bespoken for the feast of the 
4th of July. I have eaten old bear, which I dislike; but they say 
that the cub is very good.? 


This description not only strengthens the argument that the 
animal is indeed a bear cub but it also clarifies the role of the cub 
within the picture. In light of this quotation, one should not view 
the cub as a domesticated animal (if it is an appealing pet, then 
why is it chained to the boat?) but rather as a prized catch valued 
as much for its tender meat as for its pelt. Unlike the fur traders 
who represent the transition from savagery to civilization, the 
bear cub, like the concealed Indian, is yet another poignant sym- 
bol of America’s vanishing wilderness.‘ 

CHRISTOPHER KENT WILSON 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, VT 05753 


of Natural History, see Constant (as in note 1), 92-93. 

3 Frederick Marryat, Diary in America, Bloomington, Ind., 1960, 225. 
Interestingly enough, Marryat goes on to recount several amazing stories 
about grizzly bears told to him by a western fur trader. 


4 Six years later in 1851, Bingham painted another version of the Fur 
Traders Descending the Missouri entitled Trappers’ Return (repr. Bloch 
[as in note 1], 1, pl. 48). In it the small animal is unquestionably a bear 
cub. 
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WALTER CAHN, Romanesque Bible Illumination, Ithaca, NY, 
Cornell University Press, 1982, Pp. 304; 60 color and 200 
black and white ills. $133 


Romanesque Bibles, beautifully written, often sumptuously il- 
luminated, usually in two volumes measuring about twenty by 
fourteen inches, are, by common consent, among the most splen- 
did books ever produced. By their nature very expensive either 
to buy or to produce, they were among the most treasured pos- 
sessions of 12th-century monasteries and cathedrals. It is true that 
it is the Psalters of the period that contain the fullest New Tes- 
tament cycles, but the Bibles, illustrated typically with a histo- 
riated initial or frontispiece to each biblical book, contain not 
only some of the finest Romanesque illumination but also the 
fullest repertory of Old Testament pictures. 

For a subject so central to the history of medieval art, the lack 
of an introductory survey has been a matter for both surprise and 
regret, and it is no exaggeration to say that the book under review 
fills a long-felt gap. It is divided into two parts: seven chapters 
of text and a catalogue of 150 Bibles. The three introductory chap- 
ters succinctly outline the history of Bible illustration from the 
Quedlinburg Itala and Cotton Genesis fragments, through the 
Carolingian, Mozarabic, and Anglo-Saxon Bibles. Chapter 4 be- 
gins the study of the Romanesque period with the early devel- 
opment of the Italian giant Bibles from the mid-11th century. The 
increasing output of these great volumes is linked with Church 
reform and with the consequent need of each monastery to own 
a Bible suitable for reading aloud. Monastic customaries of the 
11th and 12th centuries describe the performance of Bible reading 
throughout the year. Cahn quotes the Cluniac monk Udalricus of 
Hirsau, ca. 1080, who described the order of texts read “in the 
church and in the refectory, and in such a way that at the point 
where the lesson is terminated, this is always where it is taken up 
the next day.” 

Certainly, had there not been monastic reform and the foun- 
dation of many new houses, their abbots seeking fine, textually 
trustworthy exemplars, combined with the growing wealth of 
Western Europe, these books would not have been produced in 
such quantity. The central chapter deals with this “quantitative 
and qualitative” leap forward from the late 11th century and cov- 
ers the years 1080-1140, from the Lobbes to the Admont Bibles, 
the crucial period not only for Romanesque art, but for monastic 
and educational expansion. This rapid chronological survey comes 
to an end in about 1140, and is followed by two analytical chap- 
ters; the first outlining the various illustrations to the different 
biblical books and discussing their iconographical sources, the 
second dealing with book production, artists and patrons, briefly 
tracing the development from the monastic scriptorium to the lay 
workshops and itinerant artists of the later 12th century. The last 
part of the book contains a catalogue of 150 Bibles dating from 
about the year 1000 to the early 13th century, and herein lies the 
book’s greatest value to the specialist. 

It is a magnificent summary, a tour de force, which could only 
have been achieved by a specialist of Cahn's calibre. Most of the 
criticisms must be addressed to the publishers rather than the au- 
thor. They have clearly envisaged the introductory text with its 
beautiful color plates as a coffee-table book on a lavish scale, 
redolent of the 1960's, complete with large print and three and a 
half-inch margins, marketed by the Office du Livre in a French, 
as well as an English edition. This could be forgiven if it brought 
the price down, but at $133 it is hardly within the purse of the 


average professor, not to mention the student. It is typical of such 
a 5ook that the author is allowed no bibliographical references 
in the main text. This is partially compensated by the bibliog- 
radhies in the catalogue which provide references for the man- 
uscripts discussed in chapters 4-7. However, for the first three 
chapters there are effectively no bibliographical references at all, 
and considering the densely packed nature of the text and the 
telling quotations from contemporary sources, this will be infu- 
riting to many readers. All that is required for the Udalricus of 
Hirsau quotation is the rubric “PL 149, 643/4,” and this is surely 
essential for a scholarly book. 

It is a measure of the author's triumph that the book is so good 
in spite of these restrictions. Each of the main problems posed by 
these Bibles, their origins, the balance of narrative and symbolism 
of their illustrations, and their iconographical sources, is dis- 
cussed with great learning, frequent insights, and monumental 
cemmon sense. Theories of enormous antique picture cycles lying 
around 12th-century libraries, so dear to some scholars, are dis- 
carded in favor of a more convincingly historical development 
from Carolingian illumination. This is not to deny the ultimate 
source in late classical cycles, particularly for the Octateuch and 
for the Books of Samuel and Kings. But it was principally from 
the extensive Carolingian and 11th-century cycles that single scenes 
were selected to fill the initials in the first place in the late 12th 
century Mosan Bibles. Once selected, many of these scenes re- 
mained standard throughout the 12th century. 

The symbolic and allegorical content of individual illustrations, 
based on textual exegesis, is discussed in illuminating detail. The 
typological initial to Habbakkuk in the Lambeth Bible, for in- 
stance, is explained by reference to Jerome's preface, and there is 
clearly much work of this kind still to be done, particularly by 
reference to the Glossa Ordinaria. But on the controversial ques- 
tion of whether illustrated Bibles had coherent programs of the 
kind carried by church façades and wall painting cycles, Cahn is 
healthily skeptical. The sheer length and variety of the biblical 
text, he argues, would have hampered the “elaboration of a com- 
prehensive ideographic whole.” This conclusion may not satisfy 
everyone, but it is surely preferable to the over-insistent search 
for programs, such as a recent one that came to the conclusion 
that the Moses illustrations in the Stavelot Bible could only be 
explained with reference to the Investiture Contest.‘ Brieger, in 
an article entitled “Bible illustration and Gregorian Reform,’ de- 
scribed these great illustrated Bibles as “visual symbols of the au- 
thority of the Church,” a reasonable assumption perhaps, but there 
is no contemporary evidence that they were regarded in this way 
and Cahn eschews such speculations. 

Too often Cahn’s text is tantalizingly brief. In a survey of this 
kind, this is inevitable, but there are occasions on which a few 
words, however well chosen, will hardly suffice to indicate the 
riches of the illustrations under discussion. Only half a page is 
devoted to the initials to all the Books of Wisdom. Some insight 
imto what has been omitted here is provided by a recent disser- 
tation on the Bodleian Bible, Laud Misc. 752 by Jennifer Sheppard 
(Bryn Mawr, 1983). Equally, there are bound to be assertions made 


1 Wayne Dynes, The Illuminations of the Stavelot Bible, 1978, chap. 6. 
This in all other ways exemplary study should now be read in conjunction 
with Don Denny, “The historiated initials of the Lobbes Bible,” Revue 
belge d'archeologie et d'histoire de l'art, xuv, 1976, 3-26. 


2G. J. Cuming, ed., Studies in Church History, Il, 1965. A wider ranging 
review of the subject is Meyer Schapiro, Words and Pictures. On the 
Literal and Symbolic in the Illustration of a Text (Approaches to Se- 
miotics, Il), 1973. 
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with too little supporting argument: there may be a convincing 
case for assuming that Goderannus, scribe of the Lobbes and 
Stavelot Bibles, was an illuminator as well as a scribe, or for 
seeing Italian influence on the illumination of the Bury Bible, but 
they are not made here. However, the author demonstrates his 
prodigious knowledge of the manuscripts and of the secondary 
literature, and it is very rare that a recent work is overlooked. 
One such is the interesting notion proposed by P. J. Lucas that 
the 11th-century Caedmon Old Testament paraphrase was in- 
tended to contain illustrations to Daniel, a tantalizing glimpse of 
the possibility of a Prophets cycle available in 11th-century En- 
gland.? But it is clearly unrealistic to criticize a general book for 
omissions of this kind; what is really unforgivable, if not perhaps 
of major importance, is the solecism ‘Thomas a Becket” when 
the name in question was simply Becket. 

The “selective inventory of 150 illuminated Bibles” only takes 
up forty-three pages, but as the type and the margins are much 
smaller than in the main body of the book, it probably accounts 
for almost a third of the whole work. Divided by countries, the 
works catalogued are as follows: Austria/Germany, twenty-six; 
England, twelve; Flanders, eleven; France, sixty-eight; Italy, 
twenty-three; Spain, ten. Readers may be surprised at the im- 
mense preponderance of France, but in fact twenty-three of the 
sixty-eight are decorated only, without any illustrations. This is 
technically unexceptionable in a book entitled Illuminated Ro- 
manesque Bibles, but possibly confusing, as it is illustrated Bibles 
that form the real subject of the book. The fact that Cahn can 
list 150 finely produced and illuminated Romanesque Bibles is a 
sign of the spread of monastic reform and growing wealth of the 
period, but the field might have been more clearly surveyed if the 
author had concentrated on manuscripts with illustrations, which 
number about 120. 

Each catalogue entry contains a brief description, a discussion 
of date, origin and style, and a bibliography. For the specialist it 
would have added immeasurably to the value of the work if each 
illustration had been listed. Presumably Cahn has this informa- 
tion available and omitted it for reasons of space. For such de- 
tailed treatment one will have to wait for the corpus of 11th- and 
12th-century Bibles by the Department of Fine Art at Toronto 
University, which, we are promised, is to be published soon. Ul- 
timately, also, one must hope for a description of the prefaces to 
the biblical books by referencce to Stegmiiller, Repertorium Bib- 
licum Medii Aevi. Again, this is too much to ask of such a widely 
ranging book, but the way forward here is indicated by Rodney 
Thomson, Manuscripts from St. Albans Abbey, who gives Steg- 
miiller numbers for each preface. This is no idle academic exercise, 
for only by the extensive use of such textual evidence can the 
problem of the availability and use of examplars begin to be 
tackled. 

This book does not claim to offer a revolutionary view of the 
subject. In outline, the development of medieval Bible illustration 
has been broadly agreed upon for some years. Yet it provides a 
sound introduction, beautifully illustrated, for a wide audience 
and a catalogue that will remain an indispensable work of ref- 
erence for a long time to come. 

C. M. KAUFFMANN 
Victoria & Albert Museum 
London SW7 2RL England 


3 “On the Blank Daniel Cycle in Ms Junius 11,” Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, x111, 1979, 207-13. 


ANDRÉ CHASTEL, The Sack of Rome, 1527, trans. Beth 
Archer (The A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts, 1977; 
Bollingen Series, xxxv), Princeton University Press, 1983. 
Pp. xvii + 321. $40 


After the events of May, 1527, a commander of the imperial arm- 
ies wrote of the despoiled and conquered Romans, “they wept a 
lot; all of us are rich.” The dynastic and religious conflicts of the 
16th century provide many such gruesome spectacles of human 
brutality. Yet, along with the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the 
Sack of Rome retains a distinct and particularly awful hold on 
the historian’s imagination. As Dr. Judith Hook observed in her 
fundamental study of the Sack (1972), it is an event with which 
every historian of the 16th century must at some point come to 
terms. And yet, until Dr. Hook's work and the even more recent 
publications by M. L. Lenzi, Il sacco di Roma del 1527 (Rome, 
1978), and E. A. Chamberlain, The Sack of Rome (London, 1979), 
little serious study had been devoted to the details of the Sack or 
to its general significance. One might suggest that it suffered from 
the same sort of scholarly neglect that until very recent times 
afflicted the study of Roman humanism and society in general. 
Indeed, it is just in the past year that the intellectual climate of 
Rome on the eve of the Reformation has been carefully investi- 
gated for the first time, in Dr. John E D’Amico’s Renaissance Hu- 
manism in Papal Rome (Baltimore, 1983), a work that lends some 
further poignancy — if that be possible — to our view of the 
tragic onslaught. 

During the years in which these scholars have been reexamining 
the historical record, Professor André Chastel was patiently ana- 
lyzing potential links between the historical events of 1527 and 
the works of contemporary artists in both popular and sophis- 
ticated idioms. His first forays emerged from a course at the Col- 
lège de France in 1971-72 and were presented in a lecture in Rome 
in 1973. This lecture was expanded into the A. W. Mellon Lectures 
at the National Gallery of Art in the spring of 1977. Further ad- 
ditions have produced the present volume, a learned, diffuse, and 
suggestive work in which it is difficult to detect the thrust of the 
original argument. Professor Chastel is a profound scholar, and 
his introduction to this book might serve well both as a discerning 
review and as a moving statement on the frustrations he en- 
countered in trying to find linkages between diverse forms of non- 
verbal expression and the discrete historical event. “Despite all 
our efforts,” he tells us, “this study has probably not attained the 
degree of precision and rigor that we hoped for.” This certainly 
is not a rigorous investigation, but it is a consistently original and 
stimulating one. Laying aside the current preferences of most 
French historians for the study of long-term processes, Chastel 
focuses on histoire évenémentielle, the distinct historical moment 
and its particular meanings. 

What seems to interest the author particularly is what might 
be called the psychological resonances of the Italian crisis of the 
1520's and especially of the Sack itself. Thus, he seeks evidence 
of changing perceptions and world views, not only in represen- 
tations of the invasion and its aftermath, but also in portrayals 
of psychological and spiritual states. Though it would be easy to 
point to inconsistencies in the treatment of these topics, to do so 
would be to miss the lively and perceptive intellect at work in 
these pages. The author has many interesting things to say about 
the Sack, about Italian and Northern responses to it, represen- 
tations of Rome after the Sack, and later reactions of various 
kinds. Perhaps the most useful, and most tightly argued, section 
of the book is the chapter on what Chastel calls “the Clementine 
style.” Indeed, this chapter ranks with the best discussions of 
Medicean patronage. The author elegantly demonstrates the ways 


in which Clement's patronage fostered a synthesis of cultural ideas 
in both the visual and the literary arts. Most striking here is the 
rapidity with which Clement's patronage appears to have achieved 
what Chastel terms the Tuscanization of Roman culture. “Tutta 
Firenza concorre qua," a contemporary is reported to have said, 
and it seems that between 1523 and 1525 a remarkable number 
of painters and writers converged on the Papal court from Flor- 
ence. At that moment, men like Rosso and Perino del Vaga en- 
countered the tradition of Raphael as represented by Giulio Ro- 
mano and others. In 1524, Parmigianino joined this circle in which 
Sebastiano Veneziano (Sebastiano del Piombo) was a dominant 
figure. From this group came what Chastel identifies as the Cle- 
mentine style, “a particular trend that managed to keep the artists 
of the time from too slavish attachment to mode Raffaelleschi or 
too great a submission to la maniera Michelangelesca” (p. 155). 
By 1525, a new and intense Mannerist style was emerging from 
this ambiance. Its essential characteristics are investigated par- 
ticularly in the discussions of Rosso’s Dead Christ and Parmigi- 
anino's Vision of Saint Jerome. 

The attack on Rome burst upon this intense, productive circle 
of painters like the bombshell that was Alfonso d’Este’s impresa. 
“Some were killed, others dispersed to find new patrons foreign 
or domestic.” Virtually all seem to have been traumatized to one 
degree or another by the Sack, and Chastel suggests ways in which 
the event may have affected their diverse personalities. A partic- 
ularly compelling case is that of Sebastiano del Piombo whose 
laziness and cynicism in the 1530's attracted Vasari’s scorn. But, 
Chastel informs us, Vasari did not take into account the deep 
depression to which Sebastiano testified in 1531: “I don't seem to 
be the same Sebastiano I was before the Sack; I can never again 
return to that frame of mind.” 

Even in the presence of such powerful evidence as this, Chastel's 
psychological probings seem moderate and well-justified. More- 
over, they are reinforced by a remarkable range of data from non- 
visual sources — diaries, personal reminiscences, works of belles 
lettres, and even graffiti. His approach is interdisciplinary, with 
respect more to its eclecticism of data than its methodology. To 
the extent that there is a controlling method in this book, it is 
that of a traditional humanist: a cultivated, wide-ranging intellect 
playing seriously and intently with a striking array of materials. 
In proceeding down the trails that interest him, the author marks 
a number of others that are well worth exploring. This cannot 
have been far from the intentions of a scholar whose taste for 
ambiguity and symbolism has found such rich terrain in the Sack 
of Rome, the agony of Italy in the 1520's, and the immense range 
of private and public responses to these phenomena. 

WERNER GUNDERSHEIMER 
Folger Shakespeare Library 
Washington, D.C. 20003 


DANIELLE GALLET-GUERNE, WITH CHRISTIAN BAULEZ, Ver- 
sailles, Dessins d'architecture de la Direction Générale des 
Bâtiments du Roi, I, dist. by La Documentation Française, 
29-31 Quai Voltaire, 75340 Paris Cedex 07, France, 1983. 
Pp. 606; 76 ills. (mostly color). 250 E 


A major event has taken place in the history of the study of the 
Château of Versailles. A catalogue has been published of 3066 
drawings for the chateau and park, works ranging in date from 
the 1660's to the Revolution. This is the first part of a two-phase 
project that will catalogue all of the drawings of the 0! series at 
the Archives Nationales; it is quite certain that it is the more im- 
portant of the two parts of the complete catalogue, since Volume 
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1 covers the drawings related to the chateau, the gardens, the 
park, and the Trianon. The surroundings of Versailles will be the 
subject of the second volume, on which work is just beginning. 
Volume 11 will cover other royal buildings, such as the Grand 
commun, the stables, the kennels, the king’s potager, private hô- 
tels, the city, and more distant dependencies of the royal residence 
at Versailles. 

To give some idea of the importance of this publication, it may 
help to mention that the number of Versailles drawings catalogued 
in this first section is equal to the number that survive in all the 
other great collections outside the Archives, most of which are 
uncatalogued, including the De Cotte Collection in the Cabinet 
des Estampes of the Bibliothèque Nationale and at the Biblio- 
thèque de l’Institut, the Fonds Le Brun in the Cabinet des Dessins 
of the Louvre, and the Tessin and Cronstedt Collections of the 
Nationalmuseum in Stockholm. 

Each entry of this giant catalogue first gives the catalogue num- 
ber of the drawing, then describes the type of drawing (elevation, 
plan, etc.), and identifies the part of the chateau or the location 
of the structure in question. À date for the drawing is often pro- 
vided if one can be determined. Most dates are shown in paren- 
theses, meaning that the date is determined indirectly, though in 
some instances when the correct date is included in an inscription, 
the date appears toward the end of the entry where there is a 
selection of the most important inscriptions on the drawing. Un- 
usual features of each drawing are also carefully described, such 
as flaps with other levels of plans and/or alternative renderings. 
Special aspects of the drawings, such as depiction of ornament 
details are also mentioned, when appropriate. Each entry con- 
cludes with a careful description of the materials used in the ren- 
dering, color, etc.; scale if recorded on the drawings, the dimen- 
sions of the drawing and its classification number in the 0! series 
are recorded at the end. Furthermore, the content of these entries 
is extended by information contained in Index u (pp. 575-597). 
These index entries contain short identifications of every person 
(other than kings and queens) mentioned in the inscriptions on 
the drawings, giving their birth and death dates when known. 

The use of such an ambitious format succeeds in providing an 
enormous amount of previously unavailable information, of a 
kind that is particularly welcome since it has been notably lacking 
in the Versailles literature. These Archive drawings were largely 
ignored until the great publications of Nolhac which began to 
appear during the 1890's. Subsequently hundreds have been pub- 
lished by Nolhac and others, but the basic facts about size, in- 
scriptions, and possible dating inferred by position in the archives 
have been lacking. This unfortunate state of affairs was continued 
with the many recent volumes by Alfred and Jeanne Marie. (These 
illustrate many sheets without a word about their dimensions or 
other basic facts.) It can be said that Versailles studies have been 
put on a new, more solid base by Gallet and Baulez. 

For years Mme. Gallet’s office at the Archives was piled to the 
height of the ceiling with bundles of these drawings. She was given 
the daunting task of writing an index to them. In this she was to 
follow in the grand tradition of Archive Rubriques, one of the 
major achievements of French scholarship. But the Archives had 
never before indexed drawings — only written documents. She 
gradually evolved a format for the book, a combination of mu- 
seum catalogue and archive index. 

Another problem facing her was the fact that apart from the 
drawings that had been published, the vast majority had never 
even been identified. She enlisted help from Christian Baulez, 
Conservateur au Musée National des Châteaux de Versailles et de 
Trianon, an excellent choice since he, though young, had spent 
years studying these drawings first as a student, then as a part of 
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his job. 

As far as my rapid reading could determine, there are few mis- 
takes and many important new identifications, Of course, in time, 
some corrections will undoubtedly be made and possibly impor- 
tant arguments will ensue. But most of what is found here will 
endure, and will provide a starting point for many important 
studies. 

Scholars will find their way through this material as they never 
could before, helped by the indexes. Index 1 is topographical; In- 
dex 11 is by the names of persons mentioned in the inscriptions; 
Index rn is by the types of architecture, decor, and furnishings; 
Index rv lists the odd sheets wrongly placed with the Versailles 
material: from the chateaus of Choisy-le-Roi, Fontainebleau, 
Marly, Meudon, and a few sheets relating to works in Paris, and 
one for the Teatro Argentina in Rome. 

Another valuable aspect of this volume is that it makes clear, 
perhaps for the first time, the nature of the Archives collection. 
Gallet in her brief introduction gives a full account of the history 
of the collection. By her telling how it was formed, organized, 
and used, it becomes clear that we are not dealing with a collection 
that gives an even representation of the activities of the Bâtiments 
du Roi over the whole period that it encompasses. Gallet suggests 
that this is basically a collection of 18th-century drawings, but 
she also remarks that, “for a century the oldest plans were con- 
sulted for the elaboration of new projects; that is why drawings 
of Le Vau and Jules Hardouin-Mansart are mixed in with those 
for innumerable reconstruction projects of the reign of Louis XV 
and with those projects of Ange Gabriel suspended by the dry 
years of the Seven Years War... .” 

The organization of the drawings at the Archives as well as this 
new catalogue of them moves from area to area of the complex 
of Versailles, palace and gardens. Folders were made for each ma- 
jor room of the chateau, for example, and the old drawings are 
found with those for 18th-century renovations. Since the choice 
of location is sometimes rather arbitrary (or mistaken) the new 
indexes are exceptionally important. 

Although there is so much to be thankful for, one unfortunate 
omission was made that reduces this catalogue’s usefulness, par- 
ticularly for those who will use it far from the Archives in Paris. 
The bibliography of each entry, by now a well-established feature 
of scholarly catalogues, is missing. And though the preparation 
of these for so long a catalogue might have been too difficult, at 
the least references might have been made to places where illus- 
trations of those sheets unillustrated in the catalogue could be 
found, As it stands, scholars may order photographs of drawings 
and then wait for weeks for them to arrive to determine whether 
they contain significant new information when they have already 
been published. 

This situation is somewhat mitigated. Mme. Gallet has in- 
formed me of a piece of good news; all of these drawings have 
now been photographed, and thus good photos will be readily 
available for the first time. The photographic campaign was un- 
dertaken for reasons of conservation, so that scholars would not 
have to handle unnecessarily these delicate works which are often 
very large and folded and thus liable to tear. Large photographs 
will now be consulted first, and the originals studied only when 
necessary. This new system and the very existence of photographs 
of all the works should also reduce the possibility of pilfering 
drawings. I have seen one or two lovely small unpublished sheets 
disappear since I first went through most of these bundles twelve 
years ago. 

A word should be said about the seventy-six figures published 
in the catalogue. They have been selected to show the range and 
types of drawings to be found in the 0! series. Here the decision 


to reproduce all those done in color in color plates is to be greatly 
lauded, and this contributes to the success of this enterprise. Fur- 
thermore, I believe that by this visual means the authors have 
made the best possible argument for the aesthetic value of the 
handsome, often lovely works which constitute many of these 
more than three thousand sheets. In an era when the artistic value 
of architectural drawings is increasingly appreciated, this book is 
certainly the best available presentation of a very considerable 
achievement of French art. 

The small number of illustrations proves very frustrating; 
hundreds of beautiful and important sheets remain unavailable 
to us. Even the seventy-six selections, by including many well 
known drawings in order to present superior examples, reveal far 
less of the wonderful unknown works than one would like to see. 
But in fairness to the authors, it must be admitted that the pub- 
lication of seventy-six “inedits,” thus leaving out many of the very 
best works, would have been equally frustrating in a different 
way. 

The ideal publication would clearly have been financially im- 
possible, so we can be content with that which we have in hand. 
It is a remarkable achievement, the result of an unusual collab- 
oration between talented persons from different institutions, One 
could hardly have hoped to have ever seen such a work under- 
taken, much less completed. Perhaps some day resources will be 
found to produce a fully illustrated version of this excellent book 
in a medium such as the microfiche. 

It is appropriate to end with a word of thanks to Jean Favier, 
Directeur Général des Archives de France, whose imaginative 
support certainly played a major role in seeing this work into 
print, adding an impressive new chapter to a long and distin- 
guished history of scholarly enterprises at the Archives. 

GUY WALTON 
Washington Square and University College, 
New York University, New York, NY 10003 
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The present monograph is the most substantial result of an interest 
in Peyron that has grown steadily in the last fifteen years.! He 
was one of the major history painters active during the reign of 
Louis XVI, along with David, Vincent, Regnault, Ménageot, and 
a dozen others who are now familiar figures in articles, books, 
and exhibitions devoted to French Neoclassicism. Peyron never 
disappeared completely from general surveys of late 18th-century 
art, but nothing comprehensive has been published on his work 
since a notice in the Biographie Michaud in 1823 by Emeric-David, 
a hometown friend of the painter from Aix-en-Provence. After a 
short general introduction, Rosenberg and Van de Sandt provide 
a detailed and perfectly documented biography, extracts from the 
corpus of critical commentary on Peyron, and a very thorough 
catalogue raisonné comprising paintings, drawings, prints, cop- 
ies, and rejected works. The authors have also accomplished the 
bothersome task of locating references to the artist in sale cata- 
logues dating from 1780 to the present day. The fascinating his- 
tory of Peyron as an avid collector of drawings is given in annex, 
and there is even room for a useful discussion of his many hom- 
onyms in the art world of his ime. This last section permits the 


1 It is a pleasure to thank John Goodman for a generous critical reading 
of this review. 


authors to correct several errors of attribution concerning Peyron. 
Aside from a general index of proper names, the book contains 
a subject and a place index for the catalogued works. A generous 
choice of good-quality illustrations, most never before published, 
establishes a constant dialogue with the text. 

Peyron's reputation has always been that of a precocious figure 
receptive to the lessons of Poussin and the antique, but who came 
out the loser in the 1780's, after a public bout against his con- 
temporary J.-L. David. A fair study of this discreet painter must 
necessarily take him out of the shadow of his victorious rival and 
free him of the history David wanted us to write: his achievement 
must be evaluated with respect to a repopulated historical con- 
text. This is a point of method to keep in mind, now that the 
monograph permits a far more positive view of the artist than 
has ever before been possible. 

The great amount of information discovered by the authors is 
in itself quite impressive. Their zealous exploration of the French 
public archives can helpfully guide all future biographical re- 
search on the artists of the period. Most of the pertinent docu- 
ments result from some form of bureaucratic procedure: aca- 
demic, revolutionary, or museum administration. Peyron's 
personal correspondence appears lost, except for two important 
letters from his former protector d'Angiviller, dating from the Em- 
pire, which the authors have located in a private collection. In 
the best French art-historical tradition, they affirm their intention 
not to exclude any information, however minor (p. 16). Yet in- 
sufficient commentary sometimes makes it difficult to appreciate 
the facts provided; furthermore, certain documents appear only 
summarized or partially cited. On occasion this slight editing is 
regrettable, as will be shown by a few examples; presented in 
chronological order, these will serve to trace briefly the devel- 
opment of Peyron's career. 


2 Bibliothèque d'Art d'Archéologie, Foundation Doucet, Paris, ms 38, Ro- 
man notebook, fols. 117r-118r. 


En passant a [Bovet?] sous fontenebleau il y a un fort joli point de 
vue entre le levant et le midy. Ce sont des fortifications gotiques ruinées 
sur la loire jointes a des moulins. Ces bords sont ornés d'arbres. L'heure 
du jour etoit au moment ou le soleil se couche. 

A [Ann . . .?] nous avons rencontré la diligence qui allait de lyon a 
Paris. Il y avait plusieurs officers fort [?], un moine, un anglois [?] qui 
revenait de rome et une vieille dame qui venait de naples. Nous avons 
diné le lendemain a [Giry?] ou une des filles qui nous servait etait assés 
jolie. Nous avons voulu l'embrasser malgré sa resistance. Un de nos 
compagnons de voyage en a emporté des marques. 

Nous avons soupé et couché a Chalon le lendemain. Nous avons pris 
dans notre diligence d'eau un officier suisse aux gardes du roy, homme 
fort aimable qui venait de voyager dans l'italie. Nous avons passé toute 
une journée avec lui. Sa conversation etoit fort agréable. Il s'apelloit 
MT de Repond. Il nous a beaucoup parlé des genes et des dangers qu'il 
y avoit d'y faire la cour aux dames. Il avoit été par deux fois manqué 
d'un coup de pistolet. Le stilet y est fort commun et il n'y a point de 
jour qu'il n'y ait quelque personne assasinée dans cette ville. 

Nous sommes arrivés le soir a macon ou nous avons soupé et couché. 
Nous y avons été a la Comedie qu'un des habitans appelé M de Mon 
Ruet a fait batir. A la porte de la Comedie il y a tous les titres de ce 
MT et que l'amour pour ses compatriotes l’a engagé a faire batir cette 
sale qui est assés jolie. Au haut de l'avant scene il y a ces mots haec 
civibus amicitia fecit. Le rideau de l'avant scene est de la plus singuliere 
composition et de la plus mauvaise execution. C'est une allegorie qui 
représente la ville de macon qui tend les mains a une des muses. Les 
autres sont dans des nuages avec apollon et le cheval pegaze. Des amours 
coupent les ailes au temps et il y en a un qui en emporte une par la 
taille mais qui caracterise MT de Mont Ruet qui est militaire — a ce que 
nous ont dit les habitans — [qui] est assis sur des canons et entouré de 
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He won the academy's Grand Prix de Rome competition in 1773. 
Still in Paris during the following year, he assisted Clérisseau in 
the redecoration of the Hétel Grimod de La Reyniére. Although 
Peyron’s contribution is lost, the authors take great pains to clear 
up the complex history of Grimod’s residences, long misrepre- 
sented in the literature (pp. 73-78). In October, 1775 Peyron left 
for Rome, and during the first few days of travel he wrote his 
impressions on three pages of a notebook which he would con- 
tinue to use after his arrival. Rosenberg and Van de Sandt consider 
this notebook to be “un document de première importance: les 
lectures de l'artiste, sa collection de dessins, ses relations, son in- 
térêt pour les nouveaux procédés de la gravure y sont évoqués” 
(p. 113); they publish much of its contents but not the travel nates 
which are described as “sans grand intérêt” (p. 27). Admittedly, 
they do not constitute a major artistic manifesto; but their tone 
of intimacy, not found elsewhere in the documents, gives them a 
particular interest. The young Peyron shows himself here to be 
quite literate and cultivated: he takes time to decipher a poorly 
painted allegory in Macon, laughs at the actors on a provincial 
stage, and repeatedly manifests an anxious fascination for tales 
of violence.? Such anecdotal information only confirms what the 
other sources suggest; nonetheless, there was no obvious reason 
to deprive the monograph of a sprightly text which may be ex- 
ploited on a number of levels. 

Contrary to what might be inferred from his taste for reclusion 
later in Paris, Peyron seems to have been exceptionally sociable 
during his years at the Académie de France in Rome. From a page 
of the same notebook,? it appears that he eagerly lent his books 
and casts to the other pensionnaires and even to the new director, 
Vien. This expansiveness is consistent with the tenor of his artistic 
evolution during this period. For shortly after his arrival he com- 
posed a series of history paintings which were remarkably as- 


trophées d'armes. La Saonne appuyée sur une barque dans laquelle est 
tout le peuple assiste a cette ceremonie. Les comédiens nous ont donné 
le Cid et la fette de l'amour. Ils ont joué ces deux pieces affreusement. 
Nous nous sommes beaucoup amusé de leur mauvais jeu. C'est ce qui 
a fait tout l'amustment de notre soupé. 

En passant a [Ann . . .?] tout le couvent et l'eglise des capucins avoit 
été brulé l'avant veille de notre passage. L'officier suisse nous raconta 
qu'on avoit trouvé deux hommes assasinés deux semaines avant notre 
passage. 


3 Roman notebook (as in note 2), fol. 116r (four lines published, p. 113). 

MT Vien a un volume de plutarque 

MI aubry en a un autre 

M' david a Bélisaire et dufrenoy 

renaud a un volume du theatre des anciens 

MT [panisse?] un volume de MT dandre sur la peinture 

Bonvoisin un volume de l'histoire des theatres 

lemoine un autre volume de l'histoire des theatres 

M' aubry a un casque / un morceau de draperie / une tete 
faite en terre cuite 

renaud a deux tetes une de lucius verus / et l’autre de 
l'arianne 

Segla un petit dauphin en cire 

lamarie un tortebat et un petit torse 

MT després 5 desseins de l'anatomie du / cheval et une petite 
figure en platre / le [7] de la ville albane 

MF aubry a un manequin de femme 

l'ange a le portrait de mitilde un tableau de / guaspre et 
six desseins 

MF [dorla?] un tableau du guaspre 

lemoine a differentes bosses a moy 

Bonvoisin aussi il a {?} le torse du laocoon 

renaud a un torse de l'amour du vatican 
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sured, both intellectually and stylistically. The authors convinc- 
ingly argue that these Roman years are those of Peyron's greatest 
creative achievement, when he discovered a concept of painting 
which he would exploit throughout his career. 

Selling cabinet-size pictures to wealthy aristocrats, Peyron was 
happy in Rome and in no hurry to establish a reputation and an 
academic career in Paris. He returned to France only in October, 
1782, called back by d'Angiviller, the Directeur des Bâtiments to 
Louis XVI, who wanted him to compete at the Salon with the 
other history painters of his gerieration. The previous year David 
had first shown his work and been a great success; Peyron was 
now destined by d'Angiviller to become a pawn in a game of 
rivalry for which he had no particular inclination. Admitted to 
the Academy in September, 1783 just before the closing of the 
Salon, he was able to show five paintings, including the Athenian 
Youths Drawing Lots, for only two days. A critic in the Journal 
de Paris devoted a fair review to these works, but dismissed the 
forementioned painting from comment “puisque les masses sont 
absolument les mêmes” as that of an engraved composition after 
Pajou; the critic did add: “La touche est spirituelle et le ton agré- 
able." Peyron, we learn, published a reply in the same journal 
refuting the “calomnie” of plagiarism. Full of repressed outrage, 
he invited the public to compare the two compositions side by 
side in his studio (p. 83) and, in a passage not reproduced, de- 
fended the measure of his originality. Peyron’s sensitivity to crit- 
icism shows that he was having difficulty adapting to the pace 
and tone of the Parisian artistic scene. (The critic simply replied 
a few days later: “Je ne vois rien d'humiliant dans l'intention de 
se rapprocher d'un grand homme.”*) And it should be noted that 
David plays no discernible role in this affair. 

As it does today in the Louvre, Peyron's Death of Alcestis suf- 
fered from an unfavorable position high on the wall of the Salon 
in 1785 and from comparison with David's Oath of the Horatii. 
A letter from Pierre to d’Angiviller indicates that this exhibition 
was an ordeal for the artist, resulting in a total loss of confidence 
in his own work: “Le Journal de Paris a écrasé M. Peyron, qui 
en est par trop affecté; il se croît perdu, et le manque d'argent le 
met aux champs” (p. 39). In 1787 David exhibited a cabinet picture 
of the Death of Socrates, precisely the subject his weakened rival 
was painting for the King; already in 1783 he had profited from 
such a tactic when, perhaps less deliberately, his Andromache 
rivaled those by Vien and Ménageot at the Salon. Peyron was 
seized with panic and at first hesitated to show the finished sketch 
for the King's picture which the livret announced. Such squeamish 
indecision was hardly a way to secure the support of the critics; 
nevertheless they continued to give Peyron a fair chance to de- 
velop his talent, as is proved by this perplexing comment of one 
critic: “Le Tableau de M. Peyron est l'ouvrage d'un Philosophe 
profond, et le Tableau de M. David est l'ouvrage d'un grand rai- 
sonneur” (pp. 61, 127).5 During these years d’Angiviller continued 
to take good care of Peyron, which was fortunate since he made 
no effort whatsoever to secure other aristocratic protections. In 
December, 1785 he was named inspecteur général of the Gobelins 
Manufacture, a post granting lodgings and an income; in No- 


4 Journal de Paris, Oct. 8, 1783, 1160-61; Oct. 16, 1193; Oct. 19, 1205 
(these references come from the monograph, p. 82). 

5 It may be hoped that current research on the art criticism of the period 
will make sense of what appears to be an inversion of our critical ap- 
preciation today. R. Wrigley has unearthed L.H. Lefébure as a second 
possible author for this anonymous commentary usually ascribed to Car- 
montelle (Art History, v, 3, 1982, 363, n. 3), 


vember, 1787 he received a well-paid royal commission for a huge 
version of the Athenian Youths. As might be expected, such fa- 
vors aroused jealousies and provoked suspicions of intrigue; in a 
letter to David, for example, the young Drouais expressed a harsh 
contempt for the wheedler (“patelin”). 

The documents of Peyron from the Revolutionary years are 
particularly abundant, but little effort is made here to interpret 
them. Like all of his contemporaries, the painter lived through a 
series of rapidly changing historical situations, which may be un- 
familiar to the reader. One way of overcoming the elusiveness of 
certain factual details offered is systematically to compare the 
position of Peyron with that of other artists; how he chose to 
avoid participation in the Revolution is no less instructive than 
his positive actions. In September, 1789, Peyron probably en- 
couraged his wife, who with other wives and daughters of artists 
reenacted the antique gesture of donating their jewels to the Na- 
tion. More politically significant is Peyron’s affiliation the fol- 
lowing year with the most conservative of the three factions within 
the Academy on the question of institutional reform. At no time 
does he attend the reunions of the democratic artists’ associations 
created during the Revolution, nor does he exhibit in 1793. His 
composition for the concours de l'an IF is a serene Enlightenment 
homage to patriotism and sacrifice, a far cry from the militant 
and often violent images conceived by the younger artists such 
as Gérard and Lesueur. Peyron joined the Parisian National Guard 
in April, 1794, but this engagement is perhaps best understood 
as a kind of safety measure at the height of the Terror. By contrast, 
the successful portrait painter Ducreux, a vociferous critic of the 
Academy before the Revolution, enrolled as early as January, 
1792. Peyron was apparently more determined to participate after 
Thermidor, when he became an untiring member of several mu- 
seum commissions, 

During the Directory he provided drawings for book illustra- 
tions, and he continued to paint occasionally through the Empire. 
The most important work from this period, the result of an official 
commission, represents the death of a Napoleonic general (Salon 
of 1808). The refined colorism of Peyron’s art is still perfectly 
intact but, according to one critic, the lack of “l'énergie nécessaire 
au genre de l’histoire” left the public cold (pp. 151-52). 

The complete catalogue of Peyron's work is very well orga- 
nized. All of the known treatments of a common subject, in- 
cluding versions separated by more than a decade, form a suite 
in the catalogue, while the order of the plates is strictly chron- 
ological. This seems the perfect solution to a frequent problem in 
monographs. The numerous finished studies for figures and groups 
prove how carefully Peyron prepared his compositions. Curi- 
ously, there is an almost total absence of quickly drawn first 
thoughts (the only exception is for the Athenian Youths, fig. 16). 
Nor, apart from the few sketches in the Roman notebook, are 
there any casual disparate studies; one sheet contains four sketches 
of varying scale (fig. 62) but each is directly related to a particular 
painting. As the authors point out, a greater number of drawings 
would probably be attributed to Peyron were we more familiar 
with his sketch style: over five hundred of his study drawings 


6 This is the major contest organized during l'an II, but judged only the 
following year. For this reason Renouvier (1863) and Benoit (1897) refer 
to it as the concours de l'an Il et de l'an HI; Rosenberg and Van de Sandt 
retain only the latter year, whereas in a recent article on the contest W. 
Olander uses only the earlier year. This may be the better solution since 
the artists submitted their contest entries during l'an II. 


were sold after his death (p. 174), and it is unlikely that all have 
perished. 

References to Salon criticism in the catalogue are very thor- 
ough, but these texts are selectively quoted and often left unex- 
ploited. For example, the six published critiques of the large-scale 
AEmilius Paulus, Victorious over Perseus, Last King of the Ma- 
cedonians (destroyed; drawing repro. as fig. 163), a late work 
exhibited in 1804, are said to be “élogieux”; but only an extract 
from Landon’s comments is provided. This success calls for fur- 
ther explanation, as it is not consistent with other information 
relative to these years, such as Peyron's absence from an official 
list of France's twenty best painters in 1800. How does this critical 
reaction favorable to Peyron in 1804 adjust to the success of Gros's 
Jaffa? Could it be a nostalgic effort to counter the esthetic im- 
plications of Napoleonic iconography? At times the authors chime 
much too readily with negative contemporary criticism. On the 
Curius Dentatus, Peyron's morceau de reception for the Academy 
shown in 1787, we read: “L'oeuvre n'est pas des plus réussies et 
l'on ne peut qu'approuver la critique lorsqu'elle reproche à Peyron 
de ne pas avoir donné assez de noblesse à son héros” (p. 123). 
The point to consider is why a lack of “noblesse” should provoke 
this negative reaction and why Peyron was not in tune with crit- 
ical expectations. If two hundred years later one is in agreement 
with this reaction, it is only fair to the artist to be explicit con- 
cerning the grounds on which judgment is based: it is misleading 
to suppose, as do the authors, that these can be exactly those of 
a critic in 1787. 

Albeit with unprecedented finesse, the authors continue to 
compare the achievement of Peyron with that of only one other 
contemporary, David. But Peyron's pictures should be measured 
against the works of the most promising history painters exhib- 
iting in Paris in 1777 and 1779, Brenet and Vincent, who succeeded 
mainly in giving greater clarity and credibility to Baroque-in- 
spired effects. It is true that by 1789 David had downgraded all 
of the history painters of his Salon generation, from Berthélemy 
to Vincent, to the rank of secondary artists. How this evaluation 
was produced and how it has persisted until today merits analysis 
in the light of the recent informed research on this group of paint- 
ers. (In March, 1792, for example, there was an unsuccessful at- 
tempt in the revolutionary press to promote Vincent as David's 
artistic equal, but this was manifestly an effort to counter the 
effect of the painter's growing political reputation. Significantly, 
David's talent as an artist is attacked only in the most irrespon- 
sible royalist journal of the day, which is no more convincing 
when it champions Greuze as its candidate for artistic supremacy.’) 

The physical appearance of Peyron's painting is vividly com- 
municated by Rosenberg and Van de Sandt: the precise brush- 
work, the thinness of the paint, the subtle brilliance of the colors 
set off against a dark background, the loving obsession with drap- 
ery and the angular brittleness of the folds inherited from Dandré- 
Bardon and Natoire (the authors prefer to insist on the influence 
of Lagrenée l'Aîné). Along with the passion for documented fact, 
it is this visual thrill in front of the pictures that has best inspired 
the writing. The authors are excessively succinct, however, when 
it comes to exploring why Peyron paints his pictures and why he 
paints the way he does. Reference to David must be excluded here, 
since he had no part in the creation of Peyron’s pictorial style 


? See the documents in P. Bordes, Le Serment du Jeu de Paume de Jacques- 
Louis David, Paris, 1983, 115, (n. 273), 166-172. 


8 Reproduced by G. Levitine and M. Curtis in the exhibition catalogue, 
Search for Innocence. Primitive and Primitivistic Art of the 19th Century, 
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during the decisive early years of his Roman sojourn. In the in- 
troductory essay we read: “[Peyron] a compris que l'évocation 
d'un passé héroique, des sujets nouveaux, chargés de sens, por- 
teurs d'une lecon morale, feraient basculer la peinture dans une 
direction nouvelle” (p. 3); and again: “Il croit à la vertu exem- 
plaire de la peinture” (p. 11). This is not obvious. A manifest 
preoccupation with narrative exposition tends to dilute the force 
of the moral lesson in his pictures. Peyron paints with a chattiness 
that is not far from Greuze and quite different from the concise, 
emblematic images David offered to a receptive public. Peyron 
may have felt the examples of virtue he painted to be convincing, 
but communicating with the public was the least of his concerns. 
E one accepts that he paints with the mentality of an illustrator, 
the negative reaction to the Curius Dentatus in 1787 is perhaps 
easier to understand. Peyron followed the historical text scru- 
pulously. He represented the retired Roman Consul who has cho- 
sen to live humbly and refuses the golden objects he is offered by 
tre Samnite envoys in exchange for his support of their interests. 
Curius, busy cooking his meal with a poor man's crockery, is a 
seated figure enhanced neither by a sentimental pose nor a heroic 
cne. In 1787 no one cared to identify with this particular hero or 
to fantasize about this version of the story, in which a prominent 
vegetable still-life brought history painting dangerously close to 
the descriptive realism of genre. That Peyron was not readily 
aware of the extent to which an antique subject could address 
i:self to the social aspirations of the public is stongly suggested. 

The authors wish to avoid using the term Neoclassic when re- 
ferring to Peyron’s art (pp. 6-7, cf. p. 20) in order to spare us the 
Historical and stylistic imprecision to which it often lends itself. 
Dispensing with the terms should not, however, entail neglect of 
the artist's attitude toward the antique nor of the option his art 
represents with respect to the different stylistic modes in history 
painting of the period, such as the survival and revival of the 
Baroque, Poussinism, Davidian synthesis (for want of a better 
term), and primitivism. It is not apparent that Peyron was fas- 
cinated by the antique, and it is perhaps revealing that the authors 
are not able to provide much help on possible antique sources for 
His figures and groups. The few sketches in the Roman notebook 
remain somewhat lifeless, and the 1778 version of the Athenian 
Youths (fig. 20, switched with fig. 21) betrays an only casual in- 
terest in archaeological accuracy when compared with the re- 
worked 1806 version (fig. 159). The juxtaposition of Batoni's Ha- 
gar and the Angel (1776, fig. 27) with Peyron's treatment of the 
subject (1779, fig. 31) makes explicit the new restraint and clas- 
sical dignity of the latter's pictorial style. But a comparison of his 
Funeral of Miltiades (1782, fig. 49) with one painted in 1803 by 
Anatole Devosge, a faithful pupil of David, proves how much 
Peyron still owes to Batoni's Baroque-inspired gestural expression 
and spatial construction.* It is the monumentality and the heroic 
spirit of the antique that Peyron misses, and that David later as- 
similates with the help of various mediatory models. Devosge's 
Cimon, the young man who accepts imprisonment in order to 
essure his father burial, performs his duty with unperturbed de- 
termination; Peyron’s figure, broken with anguish by his sacrifice, 
is certainly more touching but is ambiguous and uneffective as a 
heroic example. 

We read that Peyron's art always obeys ‘aux mêmes règles” 


University of Maryland Art Gallery, College Park, 1975, 20. For a stylistic 
interpretation that reduces the distance between Peyron and David, see 
N. Bryson, Word and Image. French Painting of the Ancien Régime, Cam- 
bridge, 1981, 221-22, 227-28. 
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and amounts to “une formule mise au point une fois pour toutes” 
(p. 12); we can infer that this alludes to the lesson of Poussin: “ce 
sens de l'essentiel, sans détails superflus mais sans excessif dé- 
pouillement, cette lisibilité, il les doit à Poussin” (p. 13). It is no 
exaggeration to say. that throughout his life Peyron was obsessed 
with Poussin, whom he copied, engraved, and collected. The au- 
thors easily convince us that this was the strongest creative force 
acting upon the artist, yet at no point do they suggest that Pey- 
ron’s interest partakes of a more general historical phenomenon 
whose significance may help in understanding his art. J. Locquin, 
who writes of “le mouvement néo-poussiniste,” has given a series 
of precise references dating from 1757 to 1783 which attest to the 
upsurge of critical interest in Poussin and Le Sueur, who are held 
up as corrective models for contemporary artists. The precocious 
example of Greuze’s compositions should also be taken into ac- 
count, as well as the role of the Academy which officially supports 
this interest. In 1773 Peyron’s Death of Seneca (drawing, fig. 5) 
is preferred by the academic judges to David's more exuberant 
entry for the Prix de Rome contest; David is rewarded the fol- 
lowing year for a composition that marks a change in the right 
direction. From 1780 new impetus is given to a reverence for Pous- 
sin through d’Angiviller’s efforts officially to consecrate him as 
the nation’s most glorious painter. When in 1782 Seroux d'Agin- 
court erects a monument to Poussin in Rome, adorned with a bust 
by Peyron’s fellow pensionnaire Ségla, he means to remind the 
Romans that he was a French painter, and d'Angiviller commends 
wholeheartedly a project “véritablement patriotique.” The Acad- 
emy had no choice but to follow the directors example: Guibal 
reads his Eloge de Poussin in 1783, the following year Drouais and 
Gauffier receive the Prix de Rome for compositions that were 
pastiches of Poussin. Even David sacrifices some of his originality 
to the vogue in 1784, when he reworks his Belisarius for d'An- 
giviller and gives a more conventional rhythm to the composition. 
This culminates in 1788 with d'Angiviller’s commission of a statue 
of Poussin for the series of the Grands Hommes, an exclusive 
honor that befell no other artist. By that date Poussin had lost 
much of his excitement as a pictorial influence, especially for the 
young painters who since the Oath of the Horatii had eyes only 
for David. Of course all this does not tell us why Peyron admired 
Poussin, but it does suggest that there were external factors which 
encouraged him to nurture this interest during the 1770's and 
1780's. 

For certain artists like David, the lesson of Poussin is one source 
among many to be assimilated and surpassed; for others like Per- 
rin in 1782, one suspects that it simply amounts to painting what 
the rich clients are asking for. Peyron's singularity, apart from a 
head start of about five years with respect to everyone else except 
the academically disqualified Greuze, is that once he succumbed 
to the authority of Poussin, he excluded other possible sources 
of inspiration and pictorial conception. It is probable that like 
Falconet, he was ready to defend the superiority of Poussin over 
the antique.* With a sense of stylistic self-consciousness that would 
become a trait of 19th-century art, Peyron tried to paint like Pous- 
sin without actually imitating him. That he was sensitive about 
his originality is evident in the way he overreacted to the negative 
criticism in 1783. This bookish painter surely read more than once 
the following passage on Poussin by Dandré-Bardon, his com- 


"9 See J. Seznec, “Falconet, Diderot et le Bas-Relief,” Walter Friedlaender 
zum 90, Geburtstag, Berlin, 1965, 151-157. 
10 M.-F Dandré-Bardon, Costume des anciens peuples, Paris, 1772, 1, 33- 
34. The passage refers to a sarcophagus relief of the Death of Meleager 


patriot and teacher (who was certainly the most important for- 
mative influence on the artist, although this is not developed in 
the monograph): 


En comparant ce bas-relief antique avec un ouvrage connu sous 
le nom de l'extrême onction du Poussin, nous n'avons pu nous 
refuser à une réflexion importante pour les artistes. De fameux 
peintres, Poussin, le Brun, le Sueur, Raphaël lui-même, ont sou- 
vent emprunté de l'antique des idées qu'ils ont embellies en se 
les appropriant. Le rapport bien sensible des deux figures, qui 
dominent dans les compositions dont nous faisons l'examen en 
est une preuve convaincante; elle nous donne occasion de louer 
les vues justes et profondes du Peintre français qui a si ingén- 
ieusement mis à profit cette heureuse licence. Mais ce qui est 
louable dans les grands maîtres, ce qui prouve l'étendue de leur 
connaissance, la justesse de leur discernement et leur soin à faire 
la richesse de l'art, pourrait dégénérer dans de jeunes artistes, 
en abus, qui flattant leur indolence à inventer, les conduiraient 
à devenir plagiaires, sous prétexte de se rendre imitateurs. Qu'ils 
étudient l'antique pour acquérir la connaissance des belles 
formes et se faire un bon goût de dessin. C’est ce qu'on ne sau- 
rait trop leur recommander; mais qu'ils soient bien persuadés 
que la pensée faisant la principale valeur d'une ordonnance pit- 
toresque, ils doivent s'occuper sans cesse à se former un génie 
créateur, à exercer continuellement leur imagination et à éviter 
avec soin de penser d'après les autres. Quelle honte en effet 
pour eux de s'exposer au reproche de n'être qu'inventeurs en 
second, dans des productions dont le mérite est de les avoir 
imaginées! 


While the young Peyron was diligently reading Dandré-Bardon's 
books, David was among those who poked fun at the erudite 
painter-author.! And in practice, the latter’s attitude toward tra- 
dition was obviously the more confident: paradoxically, sources 
are borrowed more literally by David than by Peyron, yet there 
has never been any question whose paintings are more inventive 
and original. 

Was Peyron a failure as is affirmed by the title of the intro- 
ductory essay? “L'art de Peyron est celui d'un créateur qui manque 
de souffle, qui a peur des grandes audaces, de la sensualité ou du 
lyrisme, des bouleversements plastiques et des remises en cause 
des traditions, ou du moins qui reste à mi-chemin et n'ose aller 
jusqu'au bout. Il se montre sans égal dans le petit et l'intime, lors- 
qu'il lui faut user de mesure, flatter l'oeil par son savoir-faire, 
atteindre à la perfection du détail” (p. 16). The authors rightly 
consider that the painter's personality, shy and introverted after 
his return to Paris, his provincialism, and his delicate health were 
all obstacles to success. The monograph gives ample proof that 
Peyron was less of a failure than he thought; if the small version 
of the Death of Socrates was eclipsed by David's painting in 1787, 
two years later the large version was very favorably received. (As 
much as one can judge the picture today, shamefully relegated to 
a cramped vestibule of the French National Assembly, Peyron’s 
figures fail to occupy the vast surface of dark canvas; on this scale, 
the composition of the cabinet picture becomes piecemeal and 
the draperies disjointed and uninhabited.) Along with his non- 
combative personality, an incapacity to renew his art and to meet 


and to the composition from the sécond series of the Sacrements by Pous- 
sin; both examples are engraved on a facing page. 

11 See D. and G. Wildenstein, Louis David, Recueil de documents, Paris, 
1973, 190, item 1641. 


certain contemporary expectations of a social as well as an aes- 

_ thetic nature seems to account for his artistic breakdown. Perhaps 
more than any other painter within the academic system of the 
Ancien Régime, he was unable to adapt to the quickening pace 
of history on the eve of the Revolution. His art was conceived 
for the Neoclassical aesthetes of Rome, not for the Parisians who 
responded to ever-different images that might awake their moral 
consciousness. Even if David had not attracted their attention, it 
is doubtful that Peyron's conventionalized storytelling would have 
continued to interest them after 1789. 

In 1806 d'Angiviller evokes Peyron’s failure to manage the so- 
cial side of his artistic career: “[Vous &tes] Né modeste et timide, 
caractére qui est propre a la vertu, mais qui contribue peu a la 
faire valoir surtout dans ce siécle; je me faisais une joie de la 
servir” (p. 63). It is astonishing that Peyron painted not a single 
portrait and that he placed all of his hopes in d'Angiviller. In 
Rome he met several influential aristocrats, such as Orsay, Cler- 
mont d'Amboise, and Bièvre, but later made no effort to profit 
from these connections, in perfect contrast with David, who av- 
idly sought the company of the cordons bleus and painted a num- 
ber of “society” portraits. Nor could Peyron rely on pupils to 
defend his cause. That an artist should require David's sense of 
social strategy in order to succeed is concomitant with the free- 
dom of action that aristocratic society conceded during the closing 
years of the Ancien Régime; the Republic would impose still dif- 
ferent social requisites for success, but by that time Peyron was 
aiming only for financial survival. “Il a cru qu'alors qu'il était 
stationnaire, rien ne marchait autour de lui; erreur commune et 
fatale, car dans la lice des Arts, quiconque ne fait pas chaque jour 
de nouveaux progrès s'éclipse et tombe.” The critic Chaussard is 
here writing in 1806 about Ménageot,! but his remark, evocative 
of'the competitive spirit of nascent industrial liberalism, seems 
even more pertinent to Peyron. 

This leads us perhaps too far away from the new monograph. 
The impeccable scholarship of Rosenberg and Van de Sandt is the 
necessary foundation on which all art history is constrained to 
build, whatever its method or privileged interests. No need here 
for the reader to concentrate his attention on dismantling inter- 
pretations that disregard or manipulate sources; on every page 
of their book the authors allow him to think freely on firm ground. 
Only their irresistible enthusiasm for the distinguished art of Pey- 
ron is imperious. 

PHILIPPE BORDES 
Musée de la Révolution Française 
Vizille, France 38220 


SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, Lectures on the Affinity of Painting 
with the Other Fine Arts, ed. with intro. Nicolai Cikovsky, 
Jr., Columbia, Missouri, and London, University of Mis- 
souri Press, 1983. Pp. viii + 145; 37 ills. $20 


Painting was not Samuel E B. Morse's only artistic profession. 
. Speaking and writing about art, organizing artists, and promoting 
the arts were equally passionate activities. “I am more and more 
persuaded,” he wrote James Fenimore Cooper at the apex of his 
career, “that ] have quite as much to do with the pen for the arts 
as the pencil, and if I can, in my day, so enlighten the public mind, 


2 Roman notebook (as in note 2), fol. 113r (unpublished): 

“Francesco Staccoli / pittore che a dipinto per MT de Bievre.” 
13 J.-B. P. Chaussard, Le pausanias francais, Paris, 1806, 372-73; cited by 
N. Willk-Brocard, E-G. Ménageot, Paris, n.d. [1978], 55. 
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as to make the way easier for those who come after me, I don't 
know that I shall not have served the cause of the fine arts as 
effectively as by painting pictures which might be appreciated 100 
yzars after I am gone.” With an awareness always of his chron- 
ically turbulent relationship with the American public, Morse em- 
barked on a series of speeches during the late 1820's in which he 
sought to improve the critical climate for painting in America. 
His erudite “Academies of Art,” a discourse delivered at Columbia 
College in 1827, is his best-known speech because it was pub- 
lished. In it he eloquently traced the history of professionally ori- 
ented art academies in Europe in an effort to justify his estab- 
lishment the previous year of the National Academy of Design, 
cver which he presided. “Academies of Art” was an overtly par- 
tsan speech, a way of enlisting public support for and profes- 
sional approval of his National Academy, which was in the midst 
cf a mortal competition with the antiquated and dilettante Amer- 
ican Academy of the Fine Arts. 

But “Academies of Art” was not Morse's first rhetorical en- 
ceavor. In the spring of 1826, a few weeks after the National 
Academy had seceded from the American Academy, he delivered 
four “Lectures on the Affinity of Painting with the Other Fine 
Arts” as part of an annual series sponsored by the New York 
Athenaeum, an association composed mostly of the city’s social 
end literary elite. These were his most rhetorically compelling, 
intellectually significant, and politically subtle speeches. And they 
are now published for the first time. 

The venerable blood lines of ut pictura poesis run deeply 
through Morse's “Lectures.” In them one can openly view the body 
and soul of Joshua Reynolds’ “Discourses” and faintly discern the 
shadows of Leonardo, Charles du Fresnoy, William Hazlitt, Ar- 
chibald Alison, Lord Kames, and Alexander Pope. That the “Lec- 
tures” were derived from English art theory and centered philo- 
sophically and aesthetically in the late 18th century are 
incontestable. What makes them historically valuable and cul- 
turally important — unique in America — is that in them Morse 
set out singlehandedly, and with unprecedented ambition, to 
change the way Americans thought about art. Certainly American 
art was in desperate need of a champion. The cultural problems 
of 1826 — the low status of art in society, the lack of profes- 
sionalism, the few educational opportunities, and the indifference 
of many elites — may not have been the fault of Morse’s rhetorical 
predecessors, but oratory clearly had not yet shown itself to be 
an effective agent of reform. From the merchant and banker 
Seorge Clymer's “The Fine Arts” (1807) to the politician DeWitt 
Zlinton's “Discourse” (1816) to the congressman Gulian Ver- 
2lanck's “Address” (1824), the defense and theorization of art in 
America had been the work of enlightened laymen. In virtually 
all of these early endeavors (which in a variety of formats ad- 
dressed the advantages for artists in America or the history of art 
or the morality and purpose of art or some similar subject), the 
speaker posed as the concerned citizen addressing other concerned 
citizens. That sort of closet rhetoric, considering the society that 
Neil Harris described in his Artist in American Society (1966), 
clearly could not be, nor was it ever intended to be, a social rem- 
2dy for widespread American philistinism. 

Morse, a Royal Academy-trained artist who was the most ac- 
zomplished painter in New York, approached his subject with an 
understanding of painting and a professional and political mo- 
tivation others could not duplicate. He chose the sister-arts theme 
for the double purpose of asserting, without the stridency of man- 
ifesto, the intellectual equivalency of painting with the other arts, 
and of redressing a specific cultural dysfunction, the low status” 
that painting had in the life of the country. Thus the “Lectures” 
were at once theoretical and social, professional and pedagogical, 
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aesthetic and political, defensive and aggressive. Though their 
therapeutic purpose was concealed in the theoretical argument, 
no layman hearing the “Lectures,” which Morse repeated to many 
audiences for over a decade, could escape the overwhelming con- 
clusion that painting was a profoundly creative, imaginative, and 
estimable art. Likewise, artists could not avoid feeling the exhil- 
aration of hearing a fellow American artist vault painting onto a 
new, and until then impossibly high, intellectual plateau. Though 
Morse avoided direct references to American artists and their mil- 
ieu, the “Lectures” had the effect of a professional bill of rights 
that sanctioned elevated thought in art, and also decreed it as 
basic. Both layman and artist profited from the “Lectures,” and 
it was precisely that synchronized efficacy which was Morse’s 
cultural genius. 

Their corrective aim is most obvious in the title “Lectures” as 
well as in their rhetorical mode, which is didactic. Before Morse, 
the terms used most frequently to title speeches on art were ad- 
dress, oration, and discourse. As the most prevalent and generic, 
the address was the one used at special occasions, often on an 
annual basis and usually limited in scope or duration; spring ex- 
hibitions and anniversaries of academies were their favored time. 
An oration was more polemical in that it contained an exhorta- 
tion, plea, or vision of the future as part of a sustained, cogent 
argument. For example, the architect Benjamin Henry Latrobe's 
“Anniversary Oration,” delivered in 1811 at the Society of Artists 
in Philadelphia, was both an assessment of the state of the arts 
in America as well as a forceful assertion of the point of view, 
then highly controversial, that the arts have “a beneficent effect 
upon the morals, even the liberties of the country.” Impressing 
his audience with an oratorical structure more assertive than the 
standard address, Latrobe openly rebuked the critics who wanted 
American higher learning directed toward exclusively practical 
activities like commerce and agriculture. 

The discourse was the most ambitious and intellectually dense 
form of American speech, in part because of the highly admired 
precedent and model set by Joshua Reynolds’ fifteen “Discourses.” 
Reynolds’ speeches, delivered at the Royal Academy between 1769 
and 1790 before an audience of professional artists, pre-profes- 
‘sionals, and men of culture, assumed the erudition of the audience 
and as a result had the syntatic flow and measure of an intellectual 
discussion. Implicit between speaker and audience was a mutual 
intercourse of ideas, an intercourse evident in the way Reynolds 
laced the “Discourses” with the collective pronouns “we” and “us” 
which, as rhetorical vehicles, had the effect of drawing the au- 
dience into the speaker's orbit; Reynolds was speaking for all of 
them. In America, DeWitt Clinton, despite the fact that he was 
a politician, merchant, and lay president of the American Acad- 
emy, delivered a discourse that imitated Reynolds’, not in his- 
torical erudition or aesthetic judgment, but in rhetorical form. 
Using a high conversational manner, Clinton stated his position 
on a series of loosely connected issues to an audience of academy 
members who were of a social and political complexion nearly 
identical to his own, and who were not, by and large, practicing 
artists. When Clinton extolled the glories of American nature, 
challenged artists (who were not in positions of authority in the 
American Academy) to greatness, and asserted, ironically, the 
` belief that mechanics, science, and agriculture are the bedrock of 
American education, he was voicing positions congruent with 
those of his audience. 

Without the consensus of the discourse or the polemic of the 
oration, Morse’s “Lectures” were didactic oral proofs. In the first 
lecture, he defined a fine art, as opposed to a practical or polite 
or elegant art, as “an Art whose principal intention is to please 
the Imagination.” In the second and third lectures, he demon- 


strated how all the fine arts must refer to the principles of nature 
in a manner of “intellectual” rather than “mechanical” imitation. 
(Significantly, considering Morse’s future career and his audi- 
ence’s familiarity with machine technology, he used James Watt's 
steam engine as one of his paradigms of imitation.) He then iden- 
tified and explained the qualities in nature that the fine arts imitate 
— novelty, connection, contiguity, variety, uniformity, resem- 
blance, gradation, contrast, congruity, unity, and mystery — and 
how poetry, music, and landscape gardening, the most “perfect” 
fine arts, each in their different ways exhibit those qualities. Fi- 
nally, having defined the fine arts with genres his audience knew 
best, he argued and illustrated by example that painting has claim 
to the same qualities, Believing that part of the problem with the 
social perception of painting's status was the linguistic barrier im- 
posed by a gerund name that implies a process more than a thought 
(what Morse called the “literal signification of the word”), he con- 
cluded without qualification that painting must be elevated to the 
rank of fine art and receive, as a result, the patronage and public 
support it deserves. In his conclusion, Morse asserted that 


it is for the public, therefore, to fix a high aim for the Artist 
in any of the Fine Arts. What they wish he will be compelled 
from necessity to perform; if in Poetry he finds that they have 
no higher views than smoothness of versification and accurate 
description, or in Music than simple concord and mimickery 
of sound, or in Gardening than straight rows of regular formed 
trees, or in Painting than smoothness of surface and mere nat- 
uralness of objects, to these minor parts will his attention be 
confined, and feeling it to be in vain to aspire to a height which 
he can see, and to which he might attain, but where he can find 
no sympathies to support him, he wastes his energy and his 
spirits in unavailing efforts. 


Turning away from hours of strict intellectual proof, Morse sur- 
prisingly and assertively ended by placing the burden of artistic 
progress squarely on his audience’s back. 

Unlike 18th-century European theories of ut pictura poesis, 
which were usually written as ideologies of consensus, Morse did 
not and could not presuppose the audience's agreement with his 
thesis. They may have been educated, but they were, as Morse 
observed, “without the means of acquiring to any great extent a 
knowledge of painting,” or as Parke Godwin phrased it more 
roughly, they were not “adepts or even students.” Thus Morse 
had to argue for and not merely discuss his thesis. Confronted 
with such a daunting yet essential and urgent task in the arid 
climate of a new, utilitarian country, now old enough to be cul- 
tivated, a “bank-note world,” as William Cullen Bryant saw it, 
Morse had to prove unequivocally the theoretical dignity of paint- 
ing as a fine art in the anticipation that it would result in the social 
actuality that painting be not only accepted and understood in 
America but eventually valued and admired, that artists come to 
think of themselves not as mere practitioners of a mechanical and 
servile craft, but as members of a literate and liberal profession. 
The “Lectures” were Morse’s ornate rhetorical scaffolding await- 
ing solid artistic foundation. And in choosing to lecture rather 
than publish, he was committing himself to that unproven social 
belief that personal agency had more chance of effecting cultural 
change than the written word, that the personal transaction be- 
tween orator and audience had a suasive power greater than mere 
dispassionate print. 

The “Lectures” are also important for what they were not: They 
contain no apologia for the past or assessment of the present or 
prophecy of the future; there are no exhortations to greatness or 
invidious comparisons with Europe; and there is little in the way 


of discussion of technique, patronage, genius, wealth, luxury, re- 
publicanism, education, national character, iconography, or na- 
tional destiny. Yet all of those issues were in Morse’s mind and 
subliminally at work in the “Lectures.” In their final expression, 
the “Lectures” may operate above local circumstance and specific 
problems, yet they are motivated by them. They may be pat- 
terned massively on Reynolds’ Discourses but, significantly and 
purposefully, they are less gracious, less cluttered, less impeded 
by digressions, more closely argued, more categorical, more ex- 
plicit and, importantly, more compelling in their authoritative- 
ness than Reynolds’ work. The reason for Morse’s total insistence 
on defining the specific properties of painting amid the other fine 
arts, without the rhetorical luxury of antithesis, was his need in 
New York in 1826 to avoid offering his audience the toxins of 
deviation, obfuscation, and controversy that would taint his proof 
and ruin his pedagogy. He could not be sidetracked for a moment 
from a speech designed to countermand the prevailing belief that 
art, even at the nation’s first half-century, was considered not only 
a questionably national activity, but also, astonishingly, a mar- 
ginally intellectual one. The stress that Morse had to place on an 
absolute proof of painting's high stature, to the exclusion of so 
many other topics, is a measure of his assessment of the depth of 
the nation’s cultural malaise. He came to and designed the “Lec- 
tures,” and every other action in his artistic life, with the excited, 
often anxious, belief that the destiny of American culture had 
somehow balanced on his shoulders, that he and his nation were 
on the precarious threshold of artistic greatness. 

In the crisp perpendicularity of his argument, however, the 
reader today and perhaps the more sophisticated listener then, 
senses the loss of embellishment. Morse may have proven un- 
questionably the artistic principles that unite painting with po- 
etry, music, and landscape gardening, but he never openly as- 
serted its human profundity, its social necessity, its largeness of 
thought, or simply what great art is. Where is lecture five? In 
some ways Morse answered that question visually in his painting, 
The Gallery of the Louvre (1832-33) which was meant to function 
as a working example of his definition of fine art, as a compedium 
of good taste and as a teaching manual of technique. 

The rediscovery and rehabilitation of Morse's “Lectures” is the 
work of Nicelai Cikovsky, Jr. In a highly literate introduction, 
he discusses the origins, development, and content of the “Lec- 
tures” with a rare combination of fluent prose and determined 
thinking. His text annotations are very complete, as are his cor- 
relations between each of Morse's ideas and those of a vast group 
of English and Continental writers. Cikovsky has maintained a 
continuously high level of scholarship. 

The exact place of Morse's “Lectures” in the puzzle of early 
19th-century American aesthetic thought, however, still needs to 
be determined. This will require a separate and longer study of 
many issues that are already apparent: the relationship between 
Morse's “Lectures” and those given by William Cullen Bryant on 
poetry to the same Athenaeum in the same year, as well as the 
complex connection between art theory and literary theory in the 
early national period. Also important is the democraticization of 
aesthetic thought from the era of the dilettanti through Morse's 
combination of professionalism and persuasion to the populist 
ethics of Rembrandt Peale and the Lyceum movement. Another 
area that will now be easier to study is how Reynoldsian aes- 
thetics, as they were transformed in America by Morse and oth- 
ers, were replaced by alternative notions of art expressed by writ- 
ers and artists.as diverse as Allston, Cole, Greenough, Emerson, 
Hawthorne, and Ruskin. 

Restored to scholarly currency, Morse’s “Lectures” should be 
seen as his greatest contribution to American art theory; along 
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with “Academies of Art” they add a new dimension to our ap- 
preciation of a complex artist's already considerable contributions 
to American art and culture. Morse’s “Lectures” join his volu- 
minous correspondence, his heroic pictures, his portraits, and his 
National Academy of Design as the bases for a new understanding 
of the artist. Vastly changed from the old view that portrayed 
him as an uninspired, even flaccid history painter, an unwilling 
portraitist of derivative mind, and a tragically doomed artist, the 
new view of Morse reveals him as a supreme academic, the lead- 
ing and most talented portraitist of the 1820's, an iconographically 
and technically accomplished history painter, an intellectually deft 
and politically shrewd leader of American artists, and now, the 
most prominent and influential thinker of his artistic generation. 
PAUL STAITI 

Mount Holyoke College 

South Hadley, MA 01075 


THERESE D. STAMM, Gavarni and the Critics (Studies in the 
Fine Arts: Criticism), Ann Arbor, MI, UMI Research Press, 
1981. Pp. 216 


Among his other accomplishments, the fashionable caricaturist 
and observer Gavarni prided himself on his dexterity with the 
walking cane, which, in his perambulations of the Paris of the 
1850's, he carried both because it was stylish and for the simple 
“plaisir qu'il peut y avoir pour un homme du monde à châtier les 
rustres insolents.” We are told this by Ernest Feydeau, father of 
the Georges who wrote farces, in his Souvenirs of Gavarni's friend 
and close contemporary, Théophile Gautier. The contemporaries 
with whom Gavarni and his works found the greatest favor seem, 
in fact, to have been those who similarly paid more than lip ser- 
vice to a self-conscious and self-protective cult of superior sen- 
sibility: the urbane Gautier himself, Delacroix, the Goncourt 
brothers. Not surprisingly, the strongest criticisms of Gavarni's 
art to be heard in Stamm’s intelligent and scholarly book come 
from the Republican voice of Champfleury, and from Baudelaire, 
who, while he practiced a form of dandyism himself, was never 
able to divorce his love of the act of observing from a sense of 
the raw immanence of a moral universe behind the world of 
appearances. 

Gavarni’s work was in the public eye from the early 1830's until 
at least the middle of the Second Empire. His given name was 
Guillaume Sulpice Chevalier; he knew almost everybody who was 
anybody. The Magny dinners, which were instituted in his honor 
in 1862 (to help alleviate the misanthropy from which he con- 
spicuously suffered in his later years), were attended at one time 
or another by Sainte-Beuve, Flaubert, George Sand, Gautier, the 
Goncourts, Renan, and Turgenev. He was identified in his lifetime 
as the Balzac of lithography, and was as much of a household 
name as Daumier; yet his reputation has declined in this century, 
this despite the supreme biographical and critical efforts of the 
Gencourts, and the admiration of Degas and other later 19th- 
century artists. 

This is not another critical biography; nor is it Stamm’s inten- 
tion in this thoughtfully structured, lucid, and enjoyable book to 
sort out Gavarni's critics in order of merit. By bringing together 
the most fully substantiated opinions for and against the artist 
(and writers certainly seem to have polarized themselves as either 
for or against), Stamm succeeds in focusing our attention, in a 
lively and refreshing manner, on a number of important if ap- 
parently familiar 19th-century critical issues: on the argument over 
modernity, over the value of the sketch, the merits of observation 
versus imagination, on the whole question of Realism in the visual 
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‘ arts. In so doing, she convincingly demonstrates the value of this 
kind of case study. 

Stamm never allows us to forget the extent to which the re- 
actions of Gavarni's critics reflected their own larger aesthetic and 
social concerns. The tone of the debate is set by the fact of Ga- 
varni's friendship with Balzac; the two men had first met in 1829 
and published in the same journals. In the late 1820's Gavarni was 
working for La mode; Balzac admired the stylistic verve and sub- 
tlety of observation that Gavarni brought to the fashion plate, 
and was instrumental in drawing critical attention to his work. 
The identification of the two artists, which became easier to make 
after 1831, when Gavarni began publishing lithographs of every- 
day, contemporary scenes, was firmly established by other writ- 
ers, notably by Gautier. Gavarni’s ambition, it was claimed, was, 
like Balzac’s, to be the historian of his own times, to paint ‘l'his- 
toire des moeurs,” to provide the future with an invaluable his- 
torical document equivalent to Balzac's Comédie humaine (Gau- 
tier) or to the work of the 18th-century petits maîtres (Goncourts). 
Here Stamm, with admirable succinctness, points straight to 
something that is crucial to our understanding of Romanticism 
and the whole “modernity” debate in 19th-century France: Ro- 
manticism's characteristically vivid awareness of the uniqueness 
of the present moment, “to be cherished and recorded,” an aware- 
ness of the present as living history. 

In praising work like Gavarni's, which seemed to be generated 
by precisely this kind of awareness or sensibility, 19th-century 
critics necessarily found themselves taking a stand against clas- 
sical orthodoxy, and they were necessarily doing this on several 
levels: against canons of stability and order as they had been and 
generally were still understood by the school of David and the 
Académie, and in the face of specific admonitions, stemming from 
those of Winckelmann and Lessing, against caricature, that is, the 
imitation and exaggeration of deformity and imperfection. Per- 
haps most interestingly from the point of view of 20th-century 
historians, the Romantic critics were taking a stand against the 
traditional hierarchy of the genres itself. 

Stamm's book provokes thought on this last issue, although 
she does not address herself to it directly. In an important review 
of Hugh Honour's Romanticism (1979), Charles Rosen and Henri 
Zerner (“The Permanent Revolution," New York Review of Books, 
Nov. 22, 1979) drew attention to an area in which the radicalism 
of Romanticism, and in this respect at least, its coherence as a 
“movement,” can clearly be discerned: in the new value placed 
on the fragment, the vignette, and the sketch which, in its “purest” 
form, embodied the experience of a moment, a present moment 
made (in theory) instantly available to future present moments. 
This of course threatened a whole system of values based on sup- 
posed historical certainties; for it pointed to a kind of future that 
need no longer be seen as unfolding according to any already 
understood pattern. Behind this ethic, instead, was a sort of dem- 
ocratic faith: the present sketch would be accessible to the future 
by the sheer force of its immediacy; it was a form of expression 
(Rosen and Zerner) “directly understandable without convention 
and without previous knowledge of a tradition.” 

We can surmise that for a critic whose attitudes were molded 
within this Romantic ethic, the equation of the sketch with the 
depiction of modern life could allow a clear line to be drawn 
between “painters of modern life” in the graphic arts, and Real- 
ism; for the large-scale oil paintings of contemporary life that 
Courbet offered a Parisian public in the 1850’s could be seen as 
attempts to renege on the whole Romantic enterprise, to under- 
mine that poignant sense of impermanence and change on which 
it was all founded, to be bringing the “permanent revolution” with 
its exciting uncertainties to a permanent and certain stop. 


Thus for a Romantic critic such as Gautier, it was quite possible 
to continue to regard history painting proper — exemplified in 
the work of Ingres — as the supreme artistic endeavor, and at the 
same time to have no problem ignoring the traditional polarity 
between the high idealism that should still, for him, be inherent 
in large-scale oil painting, and “caricature,” that is, the satirical 
observation of contemporary scenes. Here were simply two dif- 
ferent kinds of frisson, both based on the apprehension of tran- 
sience: in one, the impermanence of things was sensed in contrast 
to art's order and permanence; in the other, the fleeting and im- 
permanent were themselves recorded in an appropriately fleeting 
manner. What Gautier could not countenance was any mixture 
of the two, whether in Courbet, or painters popular in the Salons 
of the 1830's and forties such as Biard or Pigalle. 

The thrust of Gautier's support for Gavarni, as Stamm does 
show, also came from another important and related Romantic 
ambition, to achieve a collaboration between the arts; Gautier 
praised Gavarni for the inventiveness of his captions, which, un- 
like Daumier, the artist composed himself. Gavarni was, in a 
highly appropriate epithet, “un peintre feuilletoniste.” Further to 
avoid any identification of Gavarni with the “base copyists” of 
crude nature in painting, Gautier found it useful, as Stamm cor- 
rectly perceives, to stress the extent to which observation was 
complemented by imagination in his work, and this is where Gau- 
tier’s view ran into conflict with those of Baudelaire and 
Champfleury. 

“Imagination” for Gautier and Baudelaire meant two very dif- 
ferent things. Gavarni’s merit, at least earlier in his career and 
Gautier’s articles on him, was for Gautier the element of “grace,” 
“spiritualité,” “élégance” he brought to bear on what he observed, 
particularly when he observed “grisettes” and actresses. For Bau- 
delaire, these “imaginative” qualities were precisely what dis- 
qualified Gavarni as a serious artist and “painter of modern life,” 
that is, a moralist. Gavarni dissimulated; he prettified vice, rather 
than delving into its terrible beauty, as Stamm shows in her most 
strongly felt chapter, aptly entitled “O Beauté, dur fléau des Ames.” 
Stamm demonstrates once and for all the extent to which Bau- 
delaire’s views prompted the older Gautier to modify his own, so 
that, when Gautier came to write Gavarni’s obituary in 1866, he 
stressed the draftsman’s powers of merciless observation. Ga- 
varni’s later “vieilles lorettes” and the beggars he had observed 
on his visit to London in 1847-1851 (which indeed coincided with 
a change in the mood and style of his work) may have been like 
nightmare visions, but if for Gautier they were terrible, it was 
now also because they were true. È 

The book shows us how Champfleury, in his Histoire de la 
caricature francaise of 1867, reiterated Baudelaire’s feelings about 
Gavarni, as expressed in particular in the essay “Quelques cari- 
caturistes français.” The problem for Champfleury, Stamm sug- 
gests, was not so much one of subject matter, that Gavarni did 
not draw the plight of the urban working classes (which he did 
to a certain extent), as that he appeared to collude with the vi- 
ciousness of the society he observed. For Champfleury, who also 
saw himself as a disciple of Balzac, Gavarni’s work failed to fulfil 
an important criterion for caricature and études des moeurs: it 
did not “enlarge the reflective capacities of the individual.” 
Champfleury was not proposing a purely didactic art, rather an 
art that might allow the individual spectator the emotional space 
necessary to reflect upon prevailing political and moral conditions. 

The Goncourts too were concerned with the enlargement of 
reflective capacities, above all their own — but in a way that put 
their views into diametrical opposition to those of a Baudelaire 
or a Champfleury. In the Goncourts’ account of Gavarni, distilled 
in their monograph Gavarni, l'homme et l'oeuvre (1870), we see 


a kind of apotheosis of the Romantic ethic, with all its emphasis 
on the spontaneous, the witty, the present moment as history, 
and on the importance of maintaining an alert sensibility to this 
moment. It was Gavarni’s increasingly irritable sensibility that 
the Goncourts admired above all; they empathized with his mis- 
anthropy, which they saw as going hand in hand with the nervous 
responsiveness of his drawing to nuances of pose, costume, and 
expression, the very things they loved to ponder over in the works 
of the 18th-century petits maîtres. Gavarni becomes the corner- 
stone of the Goncourts’ aesthetic. The sketcher of fashions, the 
“journaliste du crayon” (not, note, the caricaturist, for as Stamm 
tells us, the Goncourts were not interested in elevating caricature, 
with its moral and political connotations, into a fine art), be- 
comes, finally, the greatest artist of his age. He is seen, to an even 
larger extent than he was by Gautier, as a collaborator in a com- 
mon enterprise. 

To return to the book's implicit but unstated theme, the Ro- 
mantic attack on the hierarchy of the genres seems, in the form 
it takes under the direction of the Goncourts, to have turned in 
on itself, Gavarni, by virtue of his very supremacy, becomes the 
Old Master of a sort of inverted Grand Manner; and though the 
Romantic critical elevation of the “minor arts” must be seen as 
crucially important to the subsequent history of art, there is a not 
undeserved irony in the fate of the Goncourts’ extreme extrap- 
olation from this ethic: their alternative Grand Manner, embodied 
in the impeccable Gavarni, had to suffer the fate of the real thing, 
and rather more rapidly. 

It is one of the many pleasures of Stamm’s book that it allows 
us to make our own assessment of Gavarni; one gradually forms 
in our mind as we watch the views of the 19th-century critics 
unfolding, according to the logic of their historical development, 
before us. It may be an art-historical simplification to conclude 
that Gavarni can be placed within “the transition from Roman- 
ticism to Realism”; in a fascinating Appendix, the usefulness of 
which will not be outlived for a long time, Stamm tracés a parallel 
process of transition in the Romantic imagery of the courtesan 
and the subtle social movements which transformed “grisette” to 
“orette,” those metropolitan figures who in great degree owed 
their public identities to Gavarni's lithographic crayon. 

For we must finally regard Gavarni himself as an urban phe- 
nomenon, one inconceivable before the growth of the metropolis 
in the 19th century. His lithographs, for all their changes of mood, 
can indeed be seen as part of a strategy for personal survival in 
the city: they comment upon and assimilate new sights and new 
kinds of experience, even play their part in inventing new social 
creatures, but they finally do this without the dangerous work of 
judgment. For that experience, these new social beings, are, we 
sense, all the artist has got; without them, there is no other world. 
We recognize Baudelaire’s Guys in Gavarni, “homme de la foule”; 
but we miss that other dimension which was so crucial to Bau- 
delaire: that ability to inhabit another world, of moral “imagi- 
nation,” in which to be able truly to stand apart from the crowd, 
in order to discern the terror in its beauty, or to distinguish, as 
Daumier did, both its tawdriness and its full humanity. 

Stamm and the UMI Research Press — consistent with its policy 
of publishing outstanding pieces of recent scholarship — have 
given us an invaluable book. It is essential reading for art his- 
torians and students of literature interested in the rich and often 
labyrinthine critical debates of 19th-century France; it will remain 
the definitive account of critical responses to Gavarni’s work. 

ROBERT SNELL 
; Brighton Polytechnic 
Grand Parade Brighton BN2 2JY England 
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EVE BLAU, Ruskinian Gothic, The Architecture of Deane 
and Woodward 1845-1861, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N.J., 1982. Pp. xix + 219; 166 ills. $40, $16.50 
paper 

Benjamin Woodward of the Irish firm Deane and Woodward was 
one of the few outstanding British architects working from outside 
London. This is the first extensive monograph on his work. Many 
sources have been uncovered and an ample selection of illustra- 
tions is provided, including particularly interesting photographs 
of buildings under construction. It is a pity that the design and 
look of the book as a whole are a little drab. 

Specially welcome are details of several Irish houses, small 
country houses and villas that occupy a kind of middle position 
between the exuberant Neo-Gothic house and the Puritan type of 
parsonage by Butterfield. Some additional material can be found 
in E ODwyer's and J. Williams’ short contribution to Victorian 
Dublin (ed. Tom Kennedy, Albertine Kennedy Publishing, Dub- 
lin, 1980). 

Blau has concentrated on the small range of the most familiar 
buildings by Deane and Woodward. It would not have been pos- 
sible, or necessary, to give extensive monographs on each, but 
the author provides useful summaries of their history. Wood- 
ward’s contribution to Victorian Gothic has never been seriously 
underrated but. Blau wants to drive the point home with greater 
verve. Af the same time she wishes to contribute to the subject 
of Ruskin's influence on architecture. It appears that, on the whole, 
the author thinks Woodward’s contribution was the more im- 
portant for demonstrating this Ruskinian influence.. As in similar 
monographs on individual designers, there are problems with the 
demonstration of how Woodward fits in with other trends of the 
period. Matters are not helped by a sweeping insistence on his 
“originality,” but without considering the meaning of that notion 
in the period under investigation. It might be argued that with 
the flood of books on Ruskin lately, there is no need to go sep- 
arately into the subject of Ruskin and architecture again, though 
one would have expected references to K.O. Garrigan’s Ruskin 
on Architecture (Milwaukee, WI, 1973). A more systematic sum- 
mary of Ruskin’s influences on Woodward would have helped, 
since they were so varied. f 

Blau begins with what at first appear to be straightforward links 
between Ruskin and Woodward, that of historical motifs. The 
Museum of Trinity College, Dublin, of 1852-57 is the first building 
in Blau’s story. Her text has no shortage of historical labels: “Vene- 
tian Cinquecento,” “Trecento Romanesque,” “15th Century By- 
zantine,” “Rundbogenstil,” Labrouste, the Reform Club, London 
— not all of them necessarily meaning something different, and 
only some relatable to Ruskin. Regarding the next major building, 
the Oxford University Museum, 1854-59, Blau states: “By taking 
the basic form of the northern Gothic town hall and combining 
this with Italian decorative motifs, Deane and Woodward were 
following Ruskin's counsel to adopt ‘the pure and perfect forms 

—of Northern Gothic and work them out with Italian refinement’ 
to the letter” (p. 58). But “to the letter” begs the question. To 
which forms exactly do we refer? Surely Ruskin's generalized terms 
were aimed here to encourage an atmosphere of eclectic compro- 
mise, and to counter nationalist feelings. 

At another point the author tries to meet the perennial diffi- 
culties of comparing 19th-century motifs with earlier ones by stat- 
ing that “the most important point of the Seven Lamps and the 
Stones of Venice Volume I... is that Ruskin is not so much 
concerned with style as with form” (p. 36). Blau maintains that 
Ruskin and Woodward differed from Pugin and the Ecclesiologists 
in their stronger rejection of antiquarianism. However, when it 
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comes to comparing just “forms,” her method, again, sometimes 
lacks precision: “In the Seven Lamps Ruskin stresses the impor- 
tance of weight, balanced masses, and strong profile as essential 
attributes of a ‘noble’ building — all of which are present in Trin- 
ity College” (p. 36). Now architectural writers have for centuries 
repeated the words “noble masses,” and the vast majority of ar- 
chitects have thought they pursued these ideals. In another pas- 
sage Blau claims that the Oxford Museum is free “from Histori- 
cism, ecclesiology and antiquarianism” (p. 49). The reviewer must 
stress at this point that he too in the past overemphasized the 
“purely formal” over “style” with its cultural associations. A closer 
look at the Museum reveals much that fits with the “collegiate” 
Gothic of those years, such as the accentuation and variety of 
individual parts and the central tower which looks more like an 
English gatehouse than a Continental belfry. Then there is the 
curious, slightly irregular fenestration on the lower story of the 
main facade: one wonders if this is an act of willfulness or formal 
picturesqueness (especially as it does not seem possible to explain 
it through the divisions of the rooms inside). A comparison with 
the rigid, even arid symmetry of G. G. Scott’s contemporary 
“Italo-Flemish” Hamburg Town Hall design reinforces this eval- 
uation of the Oxford Museum. An astonishing earlier design for 
Cork Town Hall of 1851, which Blau and O'Dwyer have uncov- 
ered, already showed the “Belgian,” completely symmetrical fa- 
cade with a central tower, whereas the back is rather bitty, as well 
as showing the massive sloping buttresses so dear to Street and 
White in those years. It is, however, not very likely that this de- 
sign was known to Scott and others at that time. On the whole, 
though, one must agree with Blau's stress on the “squareness” of 
Woodward's buildings, in comparison with the more picturesque 
complications of the Butterfield-Street party. 

The most straightforward examples of Ruskinian influence on 
Woodward seem to be his designs for the abortive first Govern- 
ment Offices Competition of 1856-57 and the Crown Life Insur- 
ance Office, built in 1856 and long since destroyed. The first is 
intensively “Venetian Gothic,” the second perhaps more of a kind 
of Veronese Gothic, with round arches, which, as Blau has dis- 
covered, were demanded by the clients. An essential Ruskinian 
element is “facadism” (p. 109), by which is meant the very severe 
rectangular outline of the buildings. Again, a comparison with 
Scott's “facadism” could have been of use here: in his design for 
the same Government Competition he stresses much more strongly 
than Woodward repetition, symmetry, and horizontality, as well 
as the reinforcement of the corners and the center; in other words, 
Scott produced a more straightforward, traditional kind of fa- 
cade. The way in which Woodward breaks into the corners of his 
building with the vast sloping lines of the staircase goes violently 
against that notion of facade. 

“Facadism,” however, applies in all of Woodward's buildings 
in a more literal sense; it means a simple surface, or frame, to 
which something much more important is attached, namely pic- 
torial and narrative decoration. Blau agrees with recent research- 
ers that Ruskin's influence on the Oxford Museum was chiefly 
concerned with fund raising, general encouragement, and the de- 
vising of some of the decorative schemes. This is contrary to ear- 
lier popular University belief that he designed it completely, and 
in conjunction with other Victorian eyesores, like Keble College. 
To Ruskin, the Museum fulfilled two important demands: it was 
directed at the general public, and there was considerable freedom 
of design for the “executing” craftsmen. It must, however, be re- 
membered that the chief carvers, the O'Shea brothers whom 
Woodward employed in all his major commissions, were men of 
exceptional talent. 

Blau is right to stress the importance of the Oxford Union Build- 


ing of 1857 in this context. However, its artistic importance seems 
chiefly a negative one, in that critics, almost from the beginning, 
considered it a failure, if not in its intentions, then in its execution. 
The building was built reasonably cheaply and probably with a 
measure of self-effacing feeling on the part of the architect (al- 
though Blau points to the subtle variations in its brickwork). 
Woodward was on very friendly terms with the Pre-Raphaelites, 
especially Rossetti, who, with his fellow painters, including Mor- 
ris, painted murals inside without fee. As in the “Pre-Raphaelite” 
furniture of Morris and Burne-Jones, brilliant color, gold, and a 
curious narrative were applied to a rough and ready frame. But 
the pictures very soon blackened and the desired effect was lost. 
What a contrast to the work of Burgess, where the architectural 
design, the colors, the light, and the placing of the narrative work 
were so effectively under the stringent control of the designer. It 
appears that Morris’ and Ruskin's new kind of “art workman” 
simply did not want to cooperate with an overall designer or ar- 
chitect. Decorative unity seemed of no great value any more than 
“. . . princely pieces of costliness . . . mingling among simplicities 
and severities” (Ruskin in 1858, quoted by Garrigan, Ruskin on 
Architecture, 130-31). Here may be one of the reasons for Ruskin's 
general disenchantment with Victorian Gothic later on, when he 
spoke so disparagingly about his own influence on that style. 
Should we agree with Garrigan who concludes, after dealing with 
the Oxford Museum: “. . . just as Ruskin's support of the Museum 
was unexpectedly vague and curiously equivocal, so was his at- 
titude toward the Gothic Revival as a whole. For Ruskin, the 
medieval past was so beautiful, so preferable to the sooty cor- 
ruption of modern England, that every effort at reviving its ar- 
chitecture had to be doomed.” Equally doomed, it seems, would 
be any attempt to find a simple formula for Ruskin's dealing with 
architecture. Notwithstanding the problems cited here, Blau's 
book serves as a valuable addition to previous studies of the com- 
plexities of Ruskin's influence. 
STEFAN MUTHESIUS 
University of East Anglia 
Norwich NR4 7T] England 


JAMES CAHILL. The Distant Mountains: Chinese Painting of 
the Late Ming Dynasty, 1570-1644. New York and Tokyo, 
John Weatherhill, Inc., 1982. Pp. xviii + 302; 18 color; 135 
black-and-white ills., 8 figs., two maps. $49.95 


The Distant Mountains is the third volume to be completed in 
Professor Cahill’s already highly acclaimed series, A History of 
Later Chinese Painting, 1279-1950, projected in five volumes. For 
most readers, the series will replace the later volumes of Osvald 
Siren’s comprehensive but dated Chinese Painting, Leading Mas- 
ters and Principles, seven volumes (London, Lund, Humphries, 
1956-58) as the standard survey of the area. Cahill's coverage of 
the late Ming period is much more extensive, 189 pages of text 
and notes as compared to Siren's seventy-eight, and 153 plates 
(mostly reproduced with high quality, including eighteen color 
plates) as compared to Siren's sixty-seven (mediocre quality, no 
color plates). But more important than the increased length of 
Cahill's publication is the greater critical acumen that the author 
brings to the discussion of painting styles and the richness of his 
treatment of painting as a form of cultural expression during a 
culturally explosive moment in time. Cahill draws on a wide range 
of primary and secondary literary sources, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Western, in history and philosophy as well as in art history, in- 
corporating much recently published literature, dissertation ma- 


terial, and fine work by his own students. All of this is combined 
with his own remarkable scholarly contributions. Cahill's seven- 
page bibliography is extensive and up-to-date and, like his index, 
includes Chinese characters. The amount of textual notation is 
moderate. This volume does not include the equivalent of Siren's 
lists of paintings; for that, readers will have to await the publi- 
cation of the second volume of Cahill's Index of Chinese Painters 
and Paintings (the first volume, extending through the Yiian pe- 
riod, was published in 1980 by the University of California Press). 

The Distant Mountains is divided into seven chapters. Chapter 
1, “Background and Issues,” provides a brief historical back- 
ground for those who have not read the earlier volumes in the 
series. This is coupled with a treatment of late Ming theoretical 
writings, particularly the critiques of past art that flourished so 
greatly at this time. Although they produced several important 
models for historical organization, these critiques were less an 
attempt at creating an objective art history than a subjective and 
often passionately expressed means of legitimizing currently held 
values. The next two chapters focus on painters from two locales: 
Suchou, which had dominated painting in the middle Ming period 
but which is seen here as a tradition in decline (although not with- 
out interesting painters like Chang Hung, a naturalist very likely 
with some inspiration from European art): and Sung-chiang, 
which by the late 16th century had risen to challenge the 
dominance of Suchou. These chapters serve as a backdrop for the 
next, central chapter of the book, dedicated to the central figure 
of the period and perhaps of all Ming-Ch'ing painting: Tung Ch'i- 
ch'ang of Sung-chiang. The essence of Tung's accomplishment as 
well as of his later durability, in both his painting style and his 
rhetoric, may be explained in terms of the synthesis he achieved 
of seemingly polarized values, traditionalism (seen in his adher- 
ence to a carefully prescribed selection of “correct” artistic mod- 
els) and individualism (visually expressed through his radically 
formalistic and spatially distorted abstractions of these past styles, 
rhetorically in his insistence that artistic greatness lay in the cre- 
ative reworking of one’s models). Chapters 5 and 6 cover a mis- 
cellany of other painters: the former represents scholar-amateurs 
organized largely by locales, including Nanking and Anhui, Fu- 
kien and Peking, and the latter is devoted to professional masters. 
These chapters are concerned almost exclusively with landscape 
painting, as most Chinese artists themselves had been since the 
13th century; the final chapter deals primarily with figure paint- 
ing. Its surprising revival in the early 17th century represents one 
of that period's more striking features while exemplifying its gen- 
eral diversification of styles and content; figure painting's fore- 
most exponent was the artist Ch’en Hung-shou. 

Cahill confesses in his preface (p. xv) that the writing of this 
volume took far longer than anticipated and “proved unexpect- 
edly difficult.” The complexity of the late Ming period and its art 
are mostly to account for this. As he writes in a statement that 
sets the stage (p. xv): 


. . . There is no escaping the fact that late Ming paintings, pow- 
erful and absorbing as some of them are, offer as a whole less 
of ‘entertainment value’ than those of the earlier Ming, or the 
Sung, and tend to be more complex in their modes of expres- 
sion. Late Ming artists, besides producing a body of extraor- 
dinarily interesting and sometimes superb paintings, were en- 
gaged in intricate ways with the past history of their art, and 
engaged also with their contemporary theorists in an elaborate 
interaction, a kind of cultural game that was played with es- 
pecial intensity in this period. Theirs is often an intellectualized, 
art-historically conscious art; we can enjoy the paintings with- 
out reference to the issues that surround them, but to do so 
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would be a severely limited reading of them. I have chosen 
instead to try to present them in all their complexity, and so 
to involve the careful reader in unusually multileveled art- 
historical situations. 


Readers of this volume will discover a time of unusual tension 
and dynamism, uncertainty and chaos, in art as in society. Yet 
while politics suffered from a certain malaise, the arts thrived. 
For Siren, the decline of late Ming politics and the contempora- 
neous florescence of late Ming-early Ch'ing painting served as 
“one more illustration of the lack of correspondence between the 
dynastic [political] periods of Chinese history and the stylistic 
divisions or temporary ups and downs in the continuous evolu- 
tion of painting” (v, p. 3); thus he justified beginning his final 
volume of text in the midst of a dynasty, with the influential Tung 
Ch'i-ch'ang rather than with the Ming- Ch'ing transition. For Ca- 
hill, on the contrary, the arts and politics corresponded, albeit on 
a deeper level, both of them characterized by a loss of reliable 
standards and a search for the new. The result, in the arts, was 
a fragmentation of artistic directions. Two types of art had dom- 
inated earlier Ming painting (at least as adjudged by late Ming 
artists), historically derived from two earlier types—the more 
technically impressive Sung (meaning by this “less a period than 
a concept,” p. 265) and the more freely expressive Yüan. And 
these two types were differentiated along class lines in their usage, 
the former more a professional mode, the latter largely an am- 
ateur affair. Now, in addition to loosening these restrictive class 
affiliations somewhat, various artists were touched by Western 
influence (the archetype for Cahill is the painter Chang Hung). 
Some were openly affected by printing and other popular influ- 
ences and rose to the defense of professional standards (e.g., Ch’en 
Hung-shou); others revived figure painting after a lull of four 
centuries. Many were given to mannered but visually powerful 
grotesqueries, past styles in outlandish masquerade, perhaps stim- 
ulated in part by the artists’ working from “debased” recensions 
or popularized renderings of early originals (e.g., Wu Pin, Tung 
Ch'i-ch'ang). Some systematically enshrined a narrow, “or- 
thodox" selection of past masters’ styles but transformed them 
through a radically new approach that opened novel modes of 
expression for successive generations of individualistic painters 
(Tung Ch'i-ch'ang and associates). One artist proposed to discard 
all past conventions, even while working in the most conservative 
of styles (Shen Hao). “It was a period,” Cahill writes (pp. 29-30}, 
“when everything was in question. . . . Such a liberation from 
historically imposed limits of style can be either salutary or fatal. 
The possibility of failure is increased: it is hard to believe that 
any painting from a more tradition-bound age . . . can be so bad 
as some from the late Ming. But the way is opened also for bril- 
liantly original achievements.” Such achievements, he adds, were 
“for the most part . . . accomplished in the late Ming through 
creative revivals, innovative uses of pre-Ming styles.” Painting 
theory, too, thrived on uncertainty, perhaps in this period as never 
before: “Theorizing about art is necessitated when values in art 
cease to be self-evident; manifestoes are issued by movements that 
cannot hope for easy acceptance without them, movements di- 
rected toward kinds of art that require explanation and justifi- 
cation” (p. 263). 

On the darker side, correlating artistic mood with the broader 
social mood of the late Ming, Cahill sees the bizarre grotesquerie 
of Wu Pin's figure paintings as “expressive of bitterness and a 
skeptical attitude toward the humanistic ideal” (p. 221). Of Tung 
Ch'i-ch'ang's systematized spatial distortions, he writes (pp. 101- 
02), “For a culture in which landscape paintings had always em- 
bodied concepts of natural order, and in which the viewers’ spatial 
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perceptions of the paintings and orientation within them had rein- 
forced feelings of harmony with a comprehensible world, such 
works as Tung's must have had an impact that we can only partly 
understand and feel... [and] must have represented, for late 
Ming viewers, whether or not they recognized it consciously as 
such, an analogue in forms to their uneasy sense of irrationality 
and disorder pervading established institutions.” He observes 
(p. 243) that “themes of transcendence and purification recur con- 
stantly in late Ming painting. Where sixteenth-century Soochow 
landscapes, garden pictures and others, conveyed always a sense 
of satisfaction with the physical and cultural environment, late 
Ming artists and their audience seem to have experienced their 
world, much of the time, as oppressive and confining, a prison 
from which to imagine escapes.” 

Yet late Ming painting is not presented as simply escapist. Tung 
Ch'i-ch'ang, although well known for repeatedly retiring to the 
world of art when political affairs became too heated, is not treated 
as an escapist figure practicing his art within an aesthetic vacuum 
but instead is described (p. 127) as using his art as a moral force: 
“Art and political involvement had been effectively combined in 
such great figures of the past as Su Tung-p’o and Chao Meng-fu, 
and Tung wanted, on their model, to see these as inseparable in 
himself.” Many have written on late Ming painting, with its em- 
phasis on formal reconstructions or transformations of past styles, 
as an art far removed from the world around it, an abstract, art- 
historically self-conscious art, so stilted or narrowly based that 
within it can be perceived the future suffocation of the Chinese 
painting tradition. The orientation of The Distant Mountains is 
quite different. Like 17th-century neo-Confucian revivalism and 
the politicized cultural societies which spread its ideals, the Tung- 
lin and Fu-she,! late Ming painting is seen as dynamic even if 
rooted in traditionalism, as being concerned with moral appli- 
cation even if derived from abstract conceptualization. 

Cahill reasserts his belief in stylistic distinctions that parallel 
the differences in artists’ social backgrounds (p. 175) and takes as 
one of his major goals the exploration of the meanings attendant 
in such distinctions (p. 170). But he does not share the prejudices 
that divided amateurs from professionals. To the contrary, he sug- 
gests that the contribution of the professional painters was es- 
sential to the artistic vitality of this period and he writes (p. 210) 
that despite the bias that prevailed in later centuries against them, 
today “we count the-finest of their paintings among the major 
productions of the late Ming and realize that the decline of Chinese 
landscape painting in the following century was due in some part 
to that lack of recognition and the failure of later landscapists to 
follow up the potentially invigorating new directions these artists 
opened.” 

Cahill's concern with the possible interaction of socio-economic 
status and painting style, with the possible impact of contem- 
poraneous developments in the intellectual and political life of 
China on Chinese painting and painting theories, is not unique 
to this volume. Indeed, it was the focus of Professor Richard Barn- 
hart's critical review of Cahill's previous volume, Parting at the 
Shore (Art Bulletin, watt, 1981, 344-45) and of a subsequent body 
(over sixty pages) of candid three-way correspondence between 
Cahill, Barnhart, and Howard Rogers that has been published and 
well deserves reading by any serious student of Chinese painting 


1 Cf. William T. de Bary, ed., The Unfolding of Neo-Confucianism, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1975, and a review article of this by 
Ying-shih Yi, “Toward an Interpretation of the Intellectual Transition in 
Seventeenth-Century China,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
April-June, 1980, 115-125. 


(The Barnhart-Cahill-Rogers Correspondence, 1981, Institute of 
East Asian Studies, Berkeley, 1982). As Professor Barnhart's re 
view illustrates, and as students of Western art history well know, 
the relationship of stylistic history to cultural history is a forever 
central yet insoluble issue, and no one point of view can possibly 
win the adherence of all readers. For some, too much is attempted 
by explaining style in light of external culture, and at the same 
time, too little. Can the general social malaise of this period be 
fairly called upon to explain, in the world of painting and painting 
theory, both its self-conscious search for traditional sanctions and, 
simultaneously, its unabashed flirtation with the untraditional and 
antitraditional? How could this gerieral social condition, or how 
could abstract concepts of political philosophy, have given actual 
shape to the painted forms or number to the variety of styles 
created by artists at this time — the stylistic options of the period 
— or have given final determination to the individual artists 
choice of which of these options, or blend of options, to work 
with? At the subtle level where true artistic individuality bégins 
— be it the truly distinctive configuration of Tung Ch'i-ch'ang's 
landscape forms, the unique force of his brushwork, or the tonal 
beauty of his ink — how much of personal style can be explained 
by broad external circumstances? Is Tung’s style not better ex- 
plained by intrinsic, purely stylistic factors: once the course of 
Sung naturalism and Ytian expressionism had been run, not only 
once but a second time in the early and middle Ming, what more 
predictable formula for success could be imagined than a synthesis 
of the two, set forth in terms of highly abstracted systematization? 
Why is the art of Wen Cheng-ming, also forcefully abstracted and 
distorted but born of the more benign cultural climate of 16th- 
century Suchou, not more explicitly acknowledged as a major 
precedent for many of the salient qualities of Tung’s style? If the 
“unnatural animation” of Tung’s landscapes was derived from de- 
based Ming recensions of a type already common in the 16th cen- 
tury (p. 92; pl. 36), can that really be used to relate Tung's style 
to the temper of 17th-century Chinese society, so different in its 
skeptical outlook from the 16th century? 

Even for readers more receptive to Cahill’s approach, specific 
questions might be raised. Did Tung Ch'i-ch'ang’s art truly rep- 
resent an alternative form of social activism? It was derived from 
an introspective vision and divorced from external verification in 
nature; this being so, mustn’t the intellectual tenor of Tung's work 
instead be contrasted with the extroverted orientation of mature 
17th-century neo-Confucianism? The fanciful grotesqueries of Wu 
Pin, Ts’ui Tzu-chung, Ch’en Hung-shou, and others are so man- 
nered, so forced, and (however skillfully done by a few of those 
who practiced this mode) so hard to take seriously alongside their 
T'ang and Sung prototypes. Exactly how are they to be reconciled 
with the deadly seriousness of late Ming politics, which sent Wu 
to prison and ruined his career, left Ts'ui a political suicide when 
the Ming collapsed, and led Ch’en along a twisting course from 
escapist playboy to embittered ex-priest without evincing much 
change over the years in his painting style? What, more precisely, 
was the intellectual role of Taoism and Buddhism in the arts of 
this time, especially for those painters of fantastic “alternative 
orders,” for those who painted themes of “transcendence and pu- 
rification,” or for Tung Ch'i-ch'ang? 

A major strength of Cahill’s work is that it engenders many 
such questions if not resolving them all, introducing a rich pan- 
oply of intellectual possibilities. He is explicitly committed to the 
study of art in its social and cultural context, well aware that the 
Chinese of this period themselves made critical artistic judgments 
amalgamating painters’ stylistic and social personalities. He quotes 
Fu Shan, for example (p. 169), who wrote of Chao Meng-fu, ‘1 
despise the man and accordingly hate his calligraphy.” And he 


notes those painters whose political reputations greatly enhanced 
or clouded their artistic prestige, like Chang Jui-t'u, Huang Tao- 
chou, Ni Yüan-lu, and Yang Wen-ts'ung. Accordingly, he is con- 
vinced that (at least once certain alternatives came to be defined) 
styles conveyed implicit social values distinct from their explicit 
visual content and apart from what we might today judge as their 
artistic quality. And yet the author remains conscious of limita- 
tions to this approach, as when comparing several artists diver- 
gent in external background yet similar in style (p. 171): “That 
the same effects are attained by similar means in their paintings 
warns us against pursuing too far such biographical explanations 
for their expressive qualities.” Ultimately, though enriched by the 
scope of its inquiry, The Distant Mountains is not a social history 
of late Ming painting. It is not shaped around the use, or abuse, 
of art at that time, nor does it attempt to reconstruct the taste 
and viewing habits of the non-painting politicians or intellectuals 
who patronized late Ming painting unless they made a contri- 
bution to late Ming painting theory. It remains a book about 
painting and paintings, attempting to explain them in their own 
terms as well as in terms of the author's own modern critical 
judgment. 

The other great strength of The Distant Mountains, emerging 
from this broad cultural framework, is its recognition of the ar- 
tistic interest to be found in many painters and paintings previ- 
ously passed over by Chinese and Western critics alike as minor. 
The two most conspicuous examples of this are the painters Chang 
Hung, perhaps the most naturalistic artist of his time and con- 
traposed by Cahill to Tung Ch'i-ch'ang's formal, abstract tradi- 
tionalism, and Wu Pin, whose realistic technique was turned to 
the achievement of surrealistic ends and whose works, Cahill sug- 
gests, like those of Tung Ch'i-ch'ang, “stand . . . as metaphors 
for the social and psychological warp that late Ming China was 
undergoing” (p. 180). Another area that Cahill resurrects from 
obscurity is that of map painting and its more purely artistic de- 
rivatives done by virtually unknown artists like Chang Chi-su. 
It is representative of Cahill’s broader intention of finding new 
meaning and value in the diversity of late Ming painting, in its 
minor or debased works as well as in its towering masterpieces, 
that such a little-known work as Chang Chi-su's Wang-ch'uan 
Villa (aside from the fact that it represents the author's own dis- 
covery and belongs to his private collection) was chosen for the 
dustjacket of this book rather than some Tung Ch'i-ch'ang selec- 
tion. Like European Mannerist painting, the highly intellectual- 
ized painting of the late Ming requires a radical shift of critical 
values if it is to be appreciated on its own terms, and The Distant 
Mountains goes a long way toward providing this. Of course, 
even when provided with a new critical standard, distinctions 
must be made between the merely interesting (and Chang Chi- 
su’s work is no more than this) and the heightened artistic ac- 
complishment (such as Ch'en Hung-shou's more radical trans- 
formation of map paintings, his Great Ford on the Yellow River, 
pl. 109). Ch’en Hung-shou reveals more than a touch of greatness, 
although some knowledge of early Chinese figure painting might 
be a prerequisite for recognizing it. Whether artists like Wu Pin 
and Chang Hung, Ts'ui Tzu-chung and Sheng Mao-yeh, ever come 
to be regarded as more than interesting may not be determined 
for a long time. Even Tung Ch'i-ch'ang's painting style may long 
continue to divide Western audiences: baffling or repulsive to 
some, an excuse for lack of ability; to others a taste quintessen- 
tially Chinese, to be slowly acquired and deeply savored. 

In such an extended work, there is much of interest that a re- 
view cannot touch upon or do more than take note of. For ex- 
ample, in the area of art theory, there is Cahill’s insistence that 
Tung Ch’i-ch’ang’s formulation of a critical history of Chinese 
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painting traditions offered little that was really new except for its 
highly successful means of promoting a “correct lineage” of earlier 
masters (those traditional models which Tung recommended to 
the scholar-amateur painter). This lineage was glorified in terms 
of the Southern Ch’an Buddhist ideal of spontaneous enlighten- 
ment, with its individualistic connotations, while less favored 
painters were shrouded beneath the tainted reputation of North- 
ern Ch’an gradualism and its plodding approach to a lofty goal 
— a rhetorical device that Cahill suggests enabled Tung to skirt 
the factual inconsistencies of earlier model lineages and, in effect, 
to “transcend mere history” (p. 14). Also notable is Cahill’s dem- 
onstration that within a decade of his death, Tung’s views (al- 
though virtually sanctified in later centuries) were forcefully chal- 
lenged by a professional painter like Ch'en Hung-shou, whose 
“Essay on Painting,” not previously published in translation, 
Cahill uses to conclude this volume. 

A book of this scope can hardly be without flaws or peculiar- 
ities, or free from questions of judgment, balance, and coverage. 
To exemplify the trivial, a section labeled “Art History by Ming 
Writers” (pp. 6-7) does not name a single Ming writer or writing, 
although subsequent sections do. More significantly, regarding 
Cahill's section on formal portraiture and the centerpiece of his 
discussion, the four anonymous Portraits of Eminent Men (pls. 
117-120), I cannot agree that these are more “realistic and incisive” 
than Hsiang Sheng-mo's self-portrait (pl. 115, color plate 15) nor 
that the portraitist has “unsparingly” captured the “complacency, 
craftiness, or even cruelty,” the “hardness and smugness” of two 
of these “powerful and ambitious officials” (p. 216). The home- 
liness of the subjects notwithstanding, nothing is known of the 
conditions of patronage and production that would suggest or 
even permit such caricature of prominent figures. It is more a 
testimony to the honesty of Chinese portraiture, conventional as 
it may have been, and perhaps a comment on Chinese notions of 
virtue, that such eminent men would have had themselves por- 
trayed so frankly without compromising their sense of dignity. 
The characteristics of personality that Cahill has read into these 
portraits seem entirely subjective, all the more risky for being 
cross-culturally adjudged, and as much a physiognomic fallacy 
as they are art-historically questionable. 

While the decline of Suchou painting, which had dominated 
Chinese painting immediately prior to this period, is discussed 
and illustrated (“commercialization,” “overrefinement,” and “the 
natural and internal devolution of an artistic tradition” are all 
given as causes, p. 31), the finest late Ming Suchou artists, among 
whom Cahill includes Li Shih-ta, Sheng Mao-yeh, Chang Hung, 
and Shao Mi, all reveal an ability to grow with the times, to 
contribute along with painters from other places to the novel 
characteristics of late Ming painting. Accordingly, even though 
their art became less distinctively “Suchou” in character than that 
of lesser Suchou painters, perhaps some more generous, less neg- 
ative characterization of later Suchou painting in general is 
deserved. 

Many of the artists of this period were significant colorists. 
Western art may have served as a stimulus, and Cahill cites bright 
hand-colored prints like those of Abraham Ortelius’ Teatrum Or- 
bis Terrarum (1579) as one type of work that Chinese artists might 
have seen, made available by Jesuit missionaries (p. 176 and 
p. 277, n. 7). The Chinese accomplishments with color, however, 
are not adequately discussed. Black-and-white illustrations un- 
doubtedly discourage such discussion, while woefully distorting 
the real appearance of such paintings and sharply diminishing the 
full effect of these artists’ works. 

That the relatively naturalistic style of Chang Hung's paintings 
was rejected by Chinese critics is asserted and accounted for by 
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the author. (“One of the theoretical assumptions behind Chinese 
painting from the beginning had been its unconcern . . . with the 
outward, ‘superficial’ appearances of things,” p. 59. Based on na- 
ture, they lacked adequate traditional precedents, p. 57). Yet the 
Chinese sources called upon do not specify their reservations, and 
the influential Chang Keng is quoted as writing a century later 
that “all those who study painting in Soochow revere him” (p. 
39), Chang Keng, surprisingly, compared those works of Chang 
Hung that he had seen not to naturalistic Sung paintings but to 
the Yüan, raising the question of what he had really seen by this 
artist and what he actually knew about him. Chinese sources are 
often frustratingly laconic on critical issues, leaving the modern 
author to fill in and the reader dependent on the sensitivity of the 
author’s conclusions. When the author observes that European 
pictures were introduced to China by Jesuits in the late Ming, that 
they were available for viewing in Nanking, and that Chang Hung 
was in or near Nanking in 1618, concluding then that “his paint- 
ings leave little room for doubt that he saw them and was affected 
by them” (p. 57), the reader should note how much still depends 
on the author's judgment. That historical revivalism, and with it 
a revived Sung naturalism, could account sufficiently for Chang’s 
artistic direction, making him no less a traditionalist than the ab- 
stract formalist Tung Ch'i-ch'ang, is rejected by Cahill as “scarcely 
plausible” (p. 57). But a 1598 engraving from Georg Braun and 
Franz Hogenberg’s Civitates Orbis Terrarum (pl. 113), of a kind 
that Chang might have seen, bears a closer resemblance to the 
“early twelfth century(?)” Sung landscape illustrated in pl. 92 than 
it does to any of Chang Hung’s works. Those Braun and Hogenberg 
engravings that would probably convince readers of the signifi- 
cant influence of European models on his work are unfortunately 
not illustrated here, although Cahill has published them elsewhere 
(cf. p. 271, n. 20). The same can be said of Chang’s remarkable 
twenty-leaf album illustrating the Chih Garden (color pl. 4, pls. 
12, 13), an unsurpassed piece of careful first-hand observation, 
80 internally consistent as to persuade one of its European influ- 
ence, and a fine work of art as well. It, too, is not well enough 
illustrated here to demonstrate these qualities (pl. 13 makes little 
contribution). 

As for another of the important alternative stylistic directions 
charted in this period, Cahill recognizes the extraordinary dec- 
orative quality, boldly colored and patternized, of Ch'en Hung- 
shou’s Great Ford on the Yellow River (pl. 109), comparing it to 
the famous Japanese screen, White and Red Prunus in Springtime, 
by Ogata Karin (1658-1716). (Again, the reader is handicapped 
by the lack of a colored illustration.) Why this pathway, so suc- 
cessfully traveled in Japan, was followed by so few Chinese artists 
is no less important than the same question asked of Chang Hung's 
naturalism. It is disappointing that Cahill dismisses this as “a 
question too large to address here,” striking it off vaguely as the 
result of “critical disapproval” (p. 206). 

In general, however, Cahill’s presentations are convincing, his 
common sense compelling, his perceptions insightful. His research 
is certainly up-to-date and intellectually bold. For many readers, 
however, the greatest difficulty of The Distant Mountains may 
lie not in its content but in its format. First, despite certain topical 
chapters or sections of chapters to the contrary, much of the rich- 
ness of its content is fragmented by its artist-by-artist sequence. 
Many of its central issues are raised and answered more coher- 
ently in Professor Cahill’s topically organized book, The Com- 
pelling Image: Nature and Style in Seventeenth-Century Chinese 
Painting (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1982), and read- 
ers of The Distant Mountains, perhaps too frequently, will find 
themselves directed via footnotes to The Compelling Image for 
broader consideration of problems introduced here (as, for ex- 


ample, the question of Western influence in Chang Hung’s paint- 
ing). Secondly, while practical limitations of length helped to dic- 
tate the scope of this volume, Chinese painting of the 17th century 
(plus an extra decade or so on both ends) really constitutes an 
artistic unit, despite the Ming-Ch’ing political transition. The lat- 
ter part of the century consists of the working out of possibilities 
and problems raised earlier, so that many issues remain as yet 
unresolved or even unfocused at the conclusion of this volume, 
in the mid-17th century. As a result, this book reads less well as 
a single volume than others in the series. Here, again, Cahill’s The 
Compelling Image, which spans the century, provides a more sat- 
isfying format and may for some readers provide a better intro- 
duction to the art of this period. In survey form, however, The 
Distant Mountains may long remain the definitive work for this 
period. 

All things considered, whatever flaws critics may discover or 
imagine, The Distant Mountains is a truly distinguished work, 
both authoritative and innovative, continuing the high standard 
set by earlier volumes in this series. Its readers will certainly an- 
ticipate publication of the forthcoming volumes. 

JEROME SILBERGELD 
University of Washington 
Seattle, WA 98195 


Correction 


In Michael Mezzatesta’s article on Marcus Aurelius in the 16th 
Century in the December 1984 issue, a line was inadvertently 
dropped from the bottom of the left-hand column on page 624. 
The complete sentence should read: “In all of these works, 
however, Marcus Aurelius was but one of many emperors whose 
virtues or vices were praised or condemned.” We deeply regret 
this accident. 
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Articles 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE MONA LISA LANDSCAPE WEBSTER SMITH 183 


This article reviews the interpretation of the Mona Lisa 
landscape as a representation of the body of the earth, or 
macrocosm, corresponding to the portrait figure as micro- 
cosm. The main questions taken up are whether Leonardo 
himself meant that the picture should be given such a read- 
ing, and, if so, why. Well-known statements from Leo- 


nardo's notebooks concerning the “similitude” of the ter- 
restrial body to the human body are reconsidered, and the 
suggestion is offered that Leonardo reiterated this compar- 
ison here in pictorial form much as a writer might use a 
rhetorical device, a simile or metaphor, for decoration. 


16th-Century Architecture and Mathematics 


THE NEW SACRISTY OF SAN LORENZO BEFORE MICHELANGELO 


This paper reproposes the question of whether Michelan- 
gelo began the New Sacristy of San Lorenzo ex novo or 
whether he inserted his design into a preexistent structure 
on the site. Examination of the urban topography around 
the western end of San Lorenzo after 1400, of the basement 


JUAN DE HERRERA'S DESIGN FOR THE FACADE OF THE BASILICA OF 


Juan de Herrera (ca. 1530-1597), architect to Philip II, is the 
most famous Spanish classicist of the sixteenth century, and 
his architecture, the Escorial (1563-1584) in particular, is 
renowned for its geometric simplicity. The article seeks to 
demonstrate the practical relevance of harmonic propor- 
tions through analysis of the main facade of the basilica, 


POLITICS AND PROPAGANDA IN THE SAGRADA FORMA BY CLAUDIO COELLO 


Claudio Coello’s Sagrada Forma altarpiece in the sacristy 
of the Escorial represents the last Spanish Hapsburg king, 
Charles II, adoring a miraculous host. Its symbolic content, 
however, goes beyond the mere description of an act of 
eucharistic worship. The original reason for the picture's 
creation was to serve as an expiatory measure for the sins 
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story and the exterior of the sacristy, and of published and 
unpublished documents leads to the conclusion that a mau- 
soleum-sacristy project, initiated around 1490 for Lorenzo 
il Magnifico and attributable to Giuliano da Sangallo, was 
absorbed into a slightly wider Michelangelo sacristy design 
after 1519. 


THE ESCORIAL 


first reconstructing the intended mathematical relationships 
from Herrera’s notations for dimensions, relating these to 
building technique, and finally comparing what was in- 
tended to the actual building. The practical importance of 
proportion which emerges supports the significance of the 
theoretical tradition described by Wittkower. 


of a number of courtiers whose intrigues threatened to de- 
stroy the stability of the monarchy. Its imagery underlines 
the strength of Hapsburg piety and its long history of gen- 
erous art patronage. The Sagrada Forma (1685-1690) was 
the last major commission given to Coello, who died in 
1693. 


Buildings Around the World by Ramée, Sullivan, and Wright 


JOSEPH-JACQUES RAMÉE'S FIRST CAREER 


The architect Joseph-Jacques Ramée (1764-1842) had an un- 
usually international career for his period. Trained in 
France, he worked also in Germany, Denmark, the United 
States, and Belgium, and introduced into these countries 
some of the most advanced ideas of the age in architecture, 
interior decoration, and landscape design. Little has pre- 
viously been known about Ramée's early work, before the 
Revolution forced him to flee France in 1793. This article 
reconstructs the story of his training with the architects Be- 


ADLER & SULLIVAN'S PUEBLO OPERA HOUSE: CITY STATUS FOR A NEW TOWN IN THE ROCKIES 


The Opera House in Pueblo, Colorado, designed by Adler 
& Sullivan, completed in 1890 and destroyed by fire in 1922, 
has been one of the firm’s least understood works. This 
article establishes that it was the centerpiece of a local cam- 
paign to encourage the construction of substantial masonry 


PAUL VENABLE TURNER 


langer and Cellerier, and of his first designs. Recently dis- 
covered drawings by Ramée and other documents allow the 
identification of his earliest constructed buildings, including 
a house in Paris occupied by Mme. Récamier in the 1790's, 
which is Ramée’s only known surviving work in France. 
Also examined are Ramée's work for William Beckford and 
his contribution to the first great ceremony of the French 
Revolution, the Féte de la Federation. 


buildings. Its dates of design, more information about the 
visits of both partners to Pueblo, and other particulars are 
provided, and little-known illustrations of the building are 
reproduced, all of which facilitates understanding of the 
place of the Opera House in the oeuvre of Adler & Sullivan. 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT AND THE IMPERIAL HOTEL: A POSTSCRIPT 


Very little is known of the inception and building of Frank 
Lloyd Wright's Imperial Hotel beyond Wright’s autobiog- 
raphy first published in 1932. This article addresses such 
fundamental concerns as the date when Wright first heard 
of the project and how and when he received the commis- 
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context; when the drawings were executed; what the pro- 
jected schedule was; the delays, and their consequences; 
when and how Wright traveled to Japan and how much 
time he spent there; when the Annex was built; and under 
what circumstances the building was completed. 


sion; where the building was to be located and in what 
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Observations on the Mona Lisa Landscape 


Webster Smith 


The harmony of figure and landscape in the Mona Lisa (Fig. 
1) has been thought to be an expression of the analogy that 
Leonardo drew elsewhere, in words, between the human 
body and the body of the earth, between microcosm and 
macrocosm. He could have seen the landscape as itself a 
body, having rocky formations for bones and cartilage and 
rivers for veins. But did Leonardo himself mean to urge 
this parallelism in this picture? And if he did, why should 
he have wanted in the first place to bring microcosm into 
the painting of someone's portrait? 

In his article on the Mona Lisa published in 1952, Charles 
de Tolnay made the suggestion for the first time, so far as 
Iknow, that the painting has cosmological significance. He 
calls the figure the “personification” of the landscape; he 
cites Leonardo's use of the phrase “man is model of the 
world." Kenneth D. Keele, in his article “The Genesis of 
Mona Lisa,” 1959, then made the first sustained attempt to 
see the picture as a kind of philosophical statement. Using 
passages from the Notebooks together with his own, spe- 
cialized knowledge of the practice and the history of med- 
icine, Keele argued persuasively that the Mona Lisa rep- 
resents “Leonardo’s conception of the formation of the earth 
and the analogy so vital to him of the macrocosm of the 
world and the microcosm of man.” Martin Kemp has re- 
affirmed this interpretation in his recent book on Leonardo, 
remarking, again, on certain parallels between what Leo- 
nardo says in his notes on the human and terrestrial bodies 
and how in the picture he relates the figure-microcosm to 
the landscape-macrocosm.? 

Kemp also suggests a definition of the place of the work 
in Leonardo's artistic and intellectual development, pro- 
posing that at the time Leonardo painted this picture he 
also made some of his most elaborate and profound studies 
of human anatomy and of the “body of the earth.” Kemp 


Shirlee Studt and Jeanette Ficri, librarians at Michigan State University, 
and my colleagues Eldon Van Liere and Joan Smith have been particularly 
helpful to me in my work on this paper. Madeleine Hours, Director of 
the Musées Nationaux and Director of the Laboratoire de Recherche des 
Musées de France, lent me a number of infra-red and detail photographs, 
two of which are reproduced here. My wife Molly T. Smith and Norman 
Penlington of the Humanities Department at Michigan State University 
led me to improve the ms. The Art Bulletin referee was most helpful with 
constructive criticisms and suggestions. I am grateful to all of these schol- 
ars for their assistance, as well as to All University Research at Michigan 
State University for funds for travel and photographs. I would also thank 
Michel Laclotte, Director of the Musée du Louvre, and Claudie Ressort, 
of the Département des Peintures at the Louvre, for their courtesy. 

In dating various passages from Leonardo's notebooks I have followed 
Carlo Pedretti in his commentary on Richter's Literary Works of Leonardo 
and his chronological ordering of the sheets in the Codex Atlanticus and 





1 Leonardo, Mona Lisa. Paris, Louvre (photo: Musées 
nationaux) 


those at Windsor Castle dealing with anatomy. I have also followed the 
new numberings of the Atlanticus and Windsor anatomical sheets given 
in the new editions of these assemblages of drawings and notes by 
Leonardo. 


1 Tolnay, 26; Richter, 1970, No. 1162. When read in context, however, 
Leonardo appears to use this expression not so much to affirm the familiar 
earth-man analogy as to bring out his special insight on the nature of 
things: that all of creation, including man and moths, is possessed by an 
urge towards dissolution; “man” in this context is not so much a “model” 
as an instance. 


2 Keele, 1959, 144. In his edition, done in collaboration with C. Pedretti, 
of Leonardo’s anatomical studies at Windsor, and in his book on Leo- 
nardo s investigations of the heart and the circulatory system (1952; see 
bibl.) Keele elucidates still other thoughts and observations of Leonardo's 
that I use here. 


3 Kemp, 261-65, 269. 
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acknowledges the traditional dating of the Mona Lisa to 
ca. 1503-06 but also points to the likelihood that Leonardo 
continued to work on it at least sporadically far beyond 
that time, even until as late as 1514; certain later stages of 
“his work ôn the portrait may have coincided, then, with 
some of his greatest efforts in anatomy, the Windsor draw- 
ings of ca. 1507-08, 1510-11, and 1513-14, and with the con- 
centration of his thoughts, ca. 1506-09, on the actions of 
water and the formation of the earth, as seen in the Ham- 
mer (formerly Leicester) ms.‘ 

In an article published in 1977, too late perhaps for con- 
sideration in Kemp’s book, L. Schneider and J. D. Flam 

again speculate at length on the interactions between the 

` figure and the landscape in the Mona Lisa. They describe 
these interactions as “a system of similes,” evocative sug- 
gestions of analogies that might be drawn between aspects 
of the figure and aspects of the landscape (such as flowing 
hair and flowing water) and that might turn the entire fig- 
ure itself into “a metaphor of the world.”5 They cite Leo- 
nardo's habit of analogical thinking and see in him a ten- 
dency, culminating in the Mona Lisa, to develop pictorial 
ideas from metaphorical apprehensions of forms encoun- 
tered in nature and art. 

The microcosmistic interpretation of the picture, as de- 
veloped by Keele, Kemp, and Schneider and Flam, and no- 
ticed by other scholars,* has at least one sentiment in com- 
mon with innumerable other commentaries on the work: 
a feeling that Leonardo intended some kind of universal 
significance here, that the Mona Lisa must be something 
more than just a likeness of a woman in front of a strange 
landscape. Kemp imagines that the painting started out as 
a mere portrait, but one that in Leonardo's way of thinking 
might compare with famous poets’ images of beloved 
women, and then, besides, that as the artist continued to 
work on it from time to time, it took on the additional 
import of “a meditation on the human and terrestrial bod- 
ies.” Indeed, Leonardo himself, in a polemical vein, de- 
clares that painting is philosophical, and like poetry — only 
better.’ 

In this article I will reiterate, and in some details elab- 
orate upon, the argument that the picture does appear to 
reflect Leonardo's thoughts on the analogy between the hu- 
marn and terrestrial bodies. I will also suggest how and why 
Leonardo might have figured this analogy into the picture: 
to what extent, if at all, this favorite thought of his became 
involved in his creation of the mysterious landscape and 
its interactions with the figure, and how a pictorial expres- 
sion of the idea could have made sense to him in the context 
of a portrait. The discussion centers on several topics: first, 
the apparent similarity in content between the picture and 
Leonardo’s words on the “similitude,” as he called it, of the 


4 Ibid., 268-70. 
5 Schneider and Flam, 18. 


6 Turner, 31; Z. Zaremba Filipczak, “New Light on the Mona Lisa: Leo- 
nardo's Optical Knowledge and His Choice of Lighting,” Art Bulletin, ux, 
1977, 520, n. 15; R. McMullen, The Mona Lisa, the Picture and the Myth, 


terrestrial body to the human body, and the particular im- 
portance to him of this well-known comparison; second, 
the uniqueness of the Mona Lisa in its elaboration on the 
pictorial idea of portrait-with-landscape background; fi- 
nally, the metaphorical relationship between the figure and 
the landscape as a constituent of Leonardo's “mute poetry.” 


I 

Admirers of the Mona Lisa have perhaps always realized 
that the figure and the landscape have some kind of affinity 
with one another, although Walter Pater (in his famous 
essay on Leonardo, first published in 1869) is the first on 
record to have called attention to it. He describes the in- 
teractions of the figure and the landscape metaphorically: 
the figure is, he says, surrounded by a “circle of fantastic 
rocks,” appears “beside the waters,” and is “older than the 
rocks among which she sits.” The association of the figure 
and the landscape is in fact uniquely close and elaborated 
for a portrait composition. The landscape rises on the panel, 
unusually, almost to the full height of the portrait figure, 
as if for comparison with it, and responds to it almost fea- 
ture for feature. The highest mountains ascend from the 
level of her cheek-bones to that of her forehead. It may be 
guessed that the horizon corresponds with her eye level. 
This height is marked by an attentive crag on the left. which 
somewhat resembles a lion's head in profile, facing in her 
direction. The escarpment along the left-hand serpentine 
river, or “road,” as it is often called, recedes into space in 
the same direction as the oblique positioning of the figure. 
The curve of her right shoulder is touched by a tangential 
bend of the serpentine river-or-road. As her rivulets of hair 
become prominent against her pale skin, so, in the same 
zone, the comparatively wide river on the right finds its 
way downhill, which may bring to mind Leonardo's ob- 
servation of the similarity of water currents to wavy hair. 
This river and the river-or-road on the left both turn and 
then disappear behind the figure, perhaps to arrive and meet 
at the same low level, just as in the lower part of the figure 
two edges of veil converge and the hands join. 

Kemp has observed that other watery currents enliven 
the drapery cascading from the Mona Lisa’s neckline and 
the intertwining folds of the veil descending diagonally over 
her left breast.’ “And the delicately streaked touches of 
paint in the highlights of both the drapery and the land- 
scape underline this sense of identity between foreground 
and background,” he adds. In her study of paintings by 
Leonardo in radiographs and in macro- and infra-red pho- 
tographs, M. Hours saw a near-consistency of the paint 
film over the entire panel, the area corresponding to the 
head being practically identical, except for “une différence 
subtile de craquelures,” with that of the background.” In 


Boston, 1975, 96. 

7 Kemp, 267-69. 

8 See below, nn. 54, 71, 75, 77. 

? Kemp, 265. 

1 Hours, 1952, 229; idem, 1954, 17. 








2 Ghirlandaio, Old Man and His Grandson. Paris, Louvre 
(photo: Musées nationaux) 





3 Leonardo, Ginevra de’ Benci. Washington, D.C., National 
Gallery of Art (photo: National Gallery) 
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Pater’s prose-poem the figure is located “beside” waters and 
“among” rocks. Perhaps mainly for the sake of this unique 
coherence of figure and landscape, Leonardo did not let any 
single geological feature stand out prominently by itself, 
except perhaps the leonine crag on the left, which presides 
or watches over the view, just as the figure, on the same 
eye level, looks out at us. 

The leonine watching profile is perhaps only an “image 
made by chance,” one that the artist may or may not have 
noticed, and may or may not have intended as a punning 
reference to himself." Comparably close affiliations, real 
or imagined, compositional or symbolical or both, can be 
seen elsewhere between portrait figures and particular fea- 
tures of landscape backgrounds. In the window behind 
the old man and the boy in Ghirlandaio's famous double- 
portrait in the Louvre (Fig. 2) a barren mountain and a 
verdant hill rise up as counterparts, respectively, to the 
grandfather and the promising new member of the family. 
Ginevra with the juniper bush (in Leonardo's portrait 
painting in Washington — Fig. 3) and Maddalena Doni with 
a possibly emblematic tree (in the middle distance of the 
portrait of her by Raphael) also come to mind. But the 
Mona Lisa remains unique in its numerous and elaborated 
ties between the figure and the landscape as a whole: the 
entire person, or microcosm, and the entire world, or 
macrocosm. 

Among the fair number of explicit statements by Leo- 
nardo of the analogy between these two kinds of body, the 
earth's and a man's, the most expansive and also one of 
the earliest is that found in ms A, fol. 55v, datable ca. 1490- 
92.2 He wrote it as an introduction to a projected treatise 
on water, and especially to lead up to his point that the 
earth, no less than a man, can be said to have a circulatory 
system. He cites the authority of “the ancients” for his 
drawing of the following similarities between the “lesser 
world” of a man and the greater world, which is the earth, 
or macrocosm. Both are made up of the four elements: 
earth, air, fire, and water. Both are skeletal: “. . . as man 
has in him bones, the supports and framework of the flesh, 
[so] the world has its rocks, the supports of the earth. . .”; 
and the earth can be said to breathe, as a man does: “as 
man has in him a pool of blood in which the lungs rise and 
fail in breathing, so the body of the earth has its ocean tide, 
which likewise rises and falls every six hours, as if the world 
breathed . . .”; and the earth, like a man, has a circulatory 
system: “as in that pool of blood veins have their origin, 
which ramify through the human body, so likewise the 
ocean sea fills the body of the earth with [an] infinite [num- 
ber of] veins of water. . . .” He confesses that the earth 


È See below, n. 65. Leonardo believed that animals, especially lions, pos- 
sess a sense of sight superior to that of humans (Corpus of the Anatomical 
Studies, fol. 72v, ca. 1506-08; Richter, 1970, No. 827). Keele (Corpus, text 
Voi. 1, 86) notes the lion's head as “a recurring theme in Leonardo's lan- 
atomical] drawings.” See also Leonardo's silver-point drawing in the Brit- 
ish Museum of the warrior with the lion’s head erupting in profile from 
the breastplate. 


2 Richter, 1970, No. 929. 
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4 Leonardo, page from ms A, on the circulation of water 
through the earth. Paris, Bibliothèque de l'Institut de France, 
Ms 2172 (cod. A), fol. 56 (photo: Bulloz) 











differs from the human body in not having sinews (nervi), 
“but in all other things they are very similar.” 

On the same page Leonardo elaborates on the idea that 
the earth is especially like a man in the way water, as though 
it were blood, circulates through its body. Water, like 
blood, he says, will rise as well as descend, motivated by 
heat from the sun, and find its way thus against gravity 
even to mountain peaks. The sun’s heat “draws the waters 
from below upwards, from the foot of the mountains, and 
leads and holds them within the summits of the mountains, 
and [then], finding some fissure, [the waters] issue contin- 
uously [from the mountain peaks] and cause rivers.”” The 
rivers flow back down to the ocean, where the cycle re- 
sumes without interruption, but could not rise from those 
depths to the very tops of mountains “if the body of the 
earth had not similitude to that of aman... .” Indeed, “it 


B Ibid., No. 941. 
4 Ibid., No. 967. 


15 Ibid., No. 968. For a discussion of this and other passages as they reflect 
Leonardo's notions concerning circulation, see Keele, 1952, 28-30, 114, 
120-21. 


is to be believed that the same cause that keeps the blood 
at the top of the head of a man holds the water at the 
summits of the mountains."4 

On the opposite page (fol. 56) Leonardo restates the anal- 
ogy with particular vividness, bringing in a special case, 
that of a man afflicted with headache: 


I say that just as the natural heat holds the blood in the 
veins at the top of a man — for when a man is dead the 
cold blood sinks to the lower parts, and when the sun 
warms a-man's head the blood increases and rises so 
much, with other humors, that pressure in the veins often 
causes pains in the head — similarly in [the] veins ram- 
ifying through the body of the earth, and by the natural 
heat which is distributed throughout the containing body, 
the water is raised through the veins to the tops of moun- 
tains... .4 


He illustrates this passage with a diagram, halfway down 
in the right-hand margin, indicating a mountain in cross- 
section, ramified by veins (Fig. 4). Another diagram, at the 
very bottom of the page, indicating the irregular shape of 
the earth and the rotundity of the “sphere of water,” illus- 
trates the writing opposite, which continues onto the other 
side of the sheet (fol. 56v) and reinforces his argument that 
water does indeed rise up, like blood, against gravity. The 
particular point of this diagram together with the writing 
is to show that, contrary to what “some” think, the sea is 
not higher than the land, let along mountain tops; that, on 
the contrary, water ultimately from the depths of the sea 
is “forced up to these summits.” 

But Leonardo takes the analogy between the human and 
terrestrial bodies only so far in a literal sense. He uses this 
analogy mainly to stress what he once saw, as in the pas- 
sages just quoted from ms A, to be a resemblance between 
the human and terrestrial circulatory systems, and, at that, 
probably not the likeness of earth to man in particular, as 
seen in ms A, so much as to all creatures in general. Writing 
again on-the same subject, the circulation of the water 
through the earth, in another notebook (Codex Arundel, 
fols. 233v and 236v) at about the same time (ca. 1490), and 
again supplying a diagram of the earth-and-the-sphere-of- 
water (Fig. 5), Leonardo does not have recourse to the ar- 
resting, vivid comparison of the body of the earth to the 
body of a man. Instead, he specifies twice that the resem- 
blance is to be seen “to every species of animal body.” 
Wherever he brings up the analogy, for the most part the 
predicate is animals, or even all living things in general, 
not just men. Thus in the Codex Atlanticus (fol. 1023v, ca. 
1497) the earth is a “living body” comparable in its cir- 
culatory system to “all the animals.” In the Codex Ham- 
mer (fol. 34, ca. 1506-09) Leonardo reiterates, expansively, 


16 Richter, 1970, Nos. 944-45. See also below, n. 39. 
Y Ibid., Nos. 964-65. 
18 MacCurdy, 1, 329 — under “Geology.” 


the extended simile found in ms A (fol. 55v, quoted above), 
which compares earth to man, but this time he makes the 
statement include all creatures, or, at any rate, he does not 
specify that the second term in the comparison could only 
be the human body: 


. we can say that the earth has a spirit of growth and 
that its flesh be the soil, its bones be the arrangement 
and connection of the rocks of which the mountains are 
composed; its cartilages are the tufa, its blood the veins 
of water, the lake of blood that lies around the heart is 
the ocean sea, and its breathing, and the increase and 
decrease of the blood in the pulses, is represented in the 
earth by the flow and ebb of the sea. . .” 


In another place (Codex Atlanticus, fol. 544, ca. 1503- 
05) the “breathing” of the earth makes him want to com- 
pare the terrestrial body to “a fish, a grampus, or sperm 
whale, because it draws water as its breath instead of air.” 
Comparing the earth to a man in ms A, but especially one 
with a headache, seeing the earth as very like a whale in 
another context, and like creatures in general in still others, 
Leonardo may not have believed literally at all in the old 
notion of man as “a lesser world” or “model of the world.” 
What mattered to him in his geological and hydrological 
observations was not the particular comparison of earth to 
man, but, rather, the general idea that the earth itself func- 
tions in a way somehow comparable to that of actually 
living bodies, such as, for example, the man with the head- 
ache or the whale. 

C. Pedretti and Kemp have pointed out, however, that 
Leonardo eventually renounced what had been to him the 
most compelling aspect of the similarity, such as it may be, 
between earth and man, or rather between earth and living 
things: the idea that water actually does somehow rise, like 
blood, against gravity to the tops of mountains.” Writing 
in ms G (fols. 38r and 70r), ca. 1510-11, by which time he 
may still have been adding touches to the Mona Lisa, he 
says that “the ocean does not penetrate under the earth... 
cannot penetrate from the roots to the summits of moun- 
tains.”* He is equally sure on this point, at almost the same 
time, in the Treatise on Painting: “. . . there are no rivers 
at the peaks of mountains.” He also acknowledges, in ms 
F (fol. 1), ca. 1508, how different “the veins of animals” 
really are from “the veins of the earth,” as the former even- 
tually “harden and contract” and the latter “come to be 
enlarged through the long continuous passage of the 


1° Richter, 1970, No. 1000. For other instances of Leonardo's extending 
the comparison to include living things in general, see: Codex Hammer, 
fol. 21v (Richter, 1970, No. 963); Codex Atlanticus, fols. 201 (Pedretti in 
Richter, 1977, n, 143; Baratta, 99), 1100 (MacCurdy, 1, 211 — under 
“Physiology”), and 468 (MacCurdy, 11, 14 — under “Water”). 


2 MacCurdy, 1, 70 — under “Philosophy”; Keele, 1952, 29. 


21 On Leonardo's use of the phrase ‘homo è modello del mondo,” see 
above, n. 1. 


2 Pedretti in Richter, 1977, 11, 149, re Richter, No. 949 and other, related, 
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5 innie page from Codex Arundel, on the circulation of 
water through the earth. London, British Library, ms Arundel 
263, fol. 236v (by permission of the British Library) 


water.” On one of the later anatomical sheets at Windsor 
Castle (No. 137, ca. 1509-10) he rejects the analogy, which 
he had drawn earlier, between the heart and the ocean: 
“The origin of the sea is contrary to the origin of the blood 
because the sea receives into itself all the rivers which are 
caused solely by the aqueous vapors raised up into the air. 
But the sea of the blood is [conversely] the cause of all the 
veins.” Kemp believes these observations indicate a crisis 
in Leonardo's thinking: a doubting of what he had always 
before understood to be an essential harmony among all 
created things. On the other hand, Leonardo’s belated rec- 


texts; Kemp, 316-17. 


2 On the possibility that the picture was finished quite late, see Pedretti, 
1973, 135-37, and Kemp, 268-70. 


24 Richter, 1970, Nos. 949, 966. 
25 Treatise on Painting, No. 837. 
26 MacCurdy, 1, 203 — under “Comparative Anatomy.” 


2? Corpus of the Anatomical Studies, text Vol. u, 88; MacCurdy, 1, 105 
— under “Anatomy.” 
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ognition of a difference between the actions of blood and 
water, between veins and rivers, heart and ocean, presup- 
poses at least a kind of similarity, if only a figurative one, 
between the human-or-animal and terrestrial bodies. If, af- 
ter all, water, unlike blood, will in fact not rise against 
gravity, if old rivers grow wider whereas the veins in the 
aged contract, and if water flows into the sea whereas blood 
flows from the heart, nevertheless Leonardo could still think 
figuratively, as perhaps he always had for the most part, 
of rivers as veins, of the ocean as heart, of the earth as 
body. He never did discount the authority of “the ancients,” 
who designated man the “lesser world,” the microcosm. 
Earlier (and even later) in his writing, the comparison of 
earth to man, and, occasionally, man to earth, proved use- 
ful and compelling to him especially as a rhetorical device: 
an apt, striking example in support and clarification of ar- 
gument. Writing ca. 1490 on a sheet now in the Codex At- 
lanticus (No. 468) of what was to be his long-standing, 
although finally discarded, belief in the ascent of water 
against gravity to mountain peaks, he finds two vivid il- 
lustrations of the principle in a severed vine and a wounded 
man: “. . . from the lower part of the vine the water rises 
up to where its branch has been lopped . . . the blood that 
is low rises up high and streams through the severed veins 
of the forehead.” He cites nosebleed to illustrate the same 
principle in the Codex Hammer (fol. 21v).” He might also 
have mentioned “pains in the head” here, as he had, for 
the same purpose, in ms A, although it is clear in the later 
context, as it may not be in the exceptionally vivid passage 
in ms A, that he does not want to stress so much, if at all, 
a resemblance to man in particular as to all creatures in 
general. By now, ca. 1506-10, he can still speak meta- 
phorically, as for the most part he did earlier, of the human 
body itself as the microcosm; to introduce a series of an- 
atomical figures (Windsor, datable ca. 1509-10) he likens 
this mapping out of “this lesser world” to Ptolemy's Cos- 
mography: “Thus in twelve entire figures, you will have 
set before you the cosmography of this lesser world on the 
same plan as, before me, was adopted by Ptolemy in his 
cosmography; and so I will afterwards divide them into 
limbs as he divided the whole world into provinces. . . .”* 
The statement is most effective, rhetorically, in helping to 


2% MacCurdy, 11, 14 — under “The Nature of Water”; cf. ms H2, fol. 77 
(MacCurdy, 1, 77 — under “Philosophy”). 

# Richter, 1970, No. 963. 

30 Ibid., No. 798; Corpus of the Anatomical Studies, fol. 154. 


31 Ibid., fol. 97. See also fols. 74, 107, 149, 165; and Keele in ibid., text 
Vol. 1, 242, 302, 342. 


32 In his detailed analysis of the theme, Allers (“Microcosmus”) does not 
cite Leonardo but presumably would have put him into the category of 
what he calls “metaphorical microcosmism.” In this category, he explains 
(on p. 331), “the parallels drawn between man and the universe are taken 
not really as serious statements in metaphysics, xoauoç becomes a general 
name for every being which presents itself as intrinsically ordered. Es- 
pecially of any organism one may say that it is ‘a world in itself’ or ‘a 
universe on a small scale.’ To call man a microcosm becomes a mere figure 
of speech . . . .” Thus Leonardo speaks, metaphorically, of anatomy as 
cosmography or of man as “the model of the world.” Thomas Aquinas 


express his wonderment at the human “machine” even 
though he does not mean to say that the analogy is literally 
true. Even one aspect of human anatomy, such as the cir- 
culatory system (“the tree of vessels”), could become to 
Leonardo a world in itself, figuratively speaking: “Here 
shall be represented the tree of the vessels generally, as Pto- 
lemy did with the universe in his Cosmography. . . . By 
and large, with the apparent exception of the passages 
quoted above from ms A, Lecnardo’s microcosm is meta- 
phorical, not literal.” In the Mona Lisa the awe-inspiring 
landscape itself can be seen as a metaphor, drawn from 
nature, for the imposing presence of the figure, or, con- 
versely (according to Schneider and Flam), “the human 
body is here conceived of as a metaphor of the world.” 

In his non-literal use of the macro-microcosmistic anal- 
ogy Leonardo resembles classical and medieval authors, 
who themselves appear to have seen only a kind of likeness, 
a figurative or fanciful one, between the terrestrial and hu- 
man anatomies, between rocks and bones or blood vessels 
and rivers.* But as he reiterated the notion, which he at- 
tributes to “the ancients,” again and again, it took on a 
new importance. The old analogy provided an impetus to 
his uniquely penetrative investigations in hydrodynamics, 
geology, and anatomy, which eventually led him to think 
that this analogy itself has even less of a basis in literal 
truth than he had for a long time believed. 

The notion of man, or, rather, creatures as microcosm, 
became known to Leonardo particularly through the chan- 
nel of Ristoro d'Arezzo's Composizione del mondo, the 
cosmological compendium in the vernacular composed in 
the late thirteenth century.* Ristoro, too, like Leonardo for 
the most part, does not insist on, perhaps even wanted to 
avoid, a literal analogy of earth to man; Ristoro’s micro- 
cosm is, again, metaphorical, and his touching on the sub- 
ject provided the basis, even to some extent the model, 
word for word, for Leonardo’s similes of earth-to-man, or 
earth-to-living things, in ms A and the Codex Hammer, and 
his frequently reiterated characterization of the earth-as- 
body, ramified by veins like the human-or-animal body. 
But Ristoro brings in the analogy only as an aside; Leo- 
nardo’s numberless reiterations of it, even if only for the 
most part mere figures of speech, make it sound perhaps 


says that man has a kind of resemblance to the world, but not a strict or 
literal one (“Habet . . . homo simililtudinem quandam cum mundo: unde 
dicitur . . . quod homo sit parvus mundus.” Allers, 384, n. 190, quotes 
this as from Book vin of Saint Thomas's commentary on Aristotle's Phys- 
ics, but I have not been able to verify the reference, I do not find the 
statement anywhere in this work of Thomas's.) 


33 Examples cited in D. Summers, Michelangelo and the Language of Art, 
Princeton, 1981, 537, n. 20. Seneca (cited in ibid.) and the 13th-century 
authors Ristoro d’Arezzo (cited below, nn. 34-37, 43-47) and Brunetto 
Latini (see below, n. 38) all recognize a certain similarity between the 
human and terrestrial bodies in that both have circulatory systems. None 
of these authors develops an all-embracing analogy between the two kinds 
of body. See also Thomas Aquinas as quoted above, n. 32. 

3 Ristoro d'Arezzo, La composizione del mondo, ed. E. Narducci, Rome, 
1859. Barratta, 60 n. and 104, was the first to call attention to Leonardo's 
knowledge of this work. 


like an obsession, or, rather, a favorite theme that he liked 
to try out in various ways again and again. A comparison 
of Ristoro's use of the analogy with Leonardo's suggests 
that the artist did in fact attach real importance to it, could 
not help turning it over and about in his mind, and may 
therefore have been glad to find a chance to express it also 
somehow in pictorial form, as in a portrait with a landscape 
background. 

Near the end of Ristoro’s Book 1, chapter 20, which de- 
scribes the earth and its well-ordered composition, its “mir- 
abile artificio,” the thirteenth-century writer delineates, in 
conclusion, a hierarchical ordering of creation. It comprises 
hard rock, then soft, then conglomerate (“something . . . 
called muschio di pietra," which partly resembles plant life 
and is therefore “a bit more noble”), and so on up the scale 
to plants, then animals, and man. Enumerating these levels 
in succession, he acknowledges, parenthetically, that the 
softer kinds of rock (“pietre molli”) “are to the earth rather 
as cartilage is in the animal,” and the harder stones are “like 
bones in the animal”; so, too, Leonardo in the Codex 
Hammer finds cartilage and bones to be the counterparts, 
respectively, of the earth’s softer kinds of rock (he specifies 
tufa) and of harder stones (he specifies, as though to push 
the analogy a bit further, “the arrangement and connection 
of the rocks of which the mountains are composed”). “And 
we could make a similitude and comparison,” Ristoro then 
adds, “from the body of the animal to the body of the 
world, and we might liken flesh to earth, and the soft rock 
to cartilage, and hard rock to bone, and the blood that 
courses through the veins to the water that courses through 
the body of the earth, and hair to plants.” But in reiterating 
this and other statements of Ristoro’s Leonardo also makes 
them his own, as he turns them into expressions of his con- 
viction, seemingly not shared by the thirieenth-century 
writer, that the earth itself is indeed a kind of autonomous 
and organic body, whether one would compare it literally 
or not with a man or an animal or another living thing. 
Seen in the context of his whole encyclopedic chapter, Ris- 
toro’s “similitude and comparision” does not count except 
as a kind of decoration, to amplify his statement of levels 
one above the other within the hierarchical scheme of 
things. 

Elsewhere (earlier in the same chapter and again in Book 
6, chapters 4, 5, and 7) he tells, as Leonardo was to do 
repeatedly, of the circulation of water through the veins of 
“the body of the earth,” rivers issuing from the sea and 
returning to it, water finding its way even to mountain tops 
and then descending.* He devoted one of these chapters 
(7) in its entirety to the question of how and why “water 


3 Ristoro d’Arezzo (as in n. 34), 22. 
% Ibid., 80, 83-85. 


* Ibid., 77-78, 84. In Book 1, chapter 20 {p. 19), he describes the earth 
as raised above the water (“la terra é levata per forza dello suo luogo, e 
stae rilevata per forza sopra l'acqua”), but when he comes to the subject 
again, in Book vi, chapter 7, and discusses the question at considerable 
length, he corrects himself, so to speak, stating in no uncertain terms that 
the earth is uncovered, “scoperta,” by the water rather than raised up 
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can rise to the summits of mountains,” just as Leonardo 
was to ponder the same question, using some of the same 
words, on many pages. But in answering it, Ristoro, unlike 
Leonardo, does not need the analogy, which he touches on 
elsewhere and barely mentions again here, between the ter- 
restrial and animal bodies. Ristoro understood the presence 
of water sources in mountain tops as part of a schematic 
disposition of the four elements: concentric spheres of earth, 
water, air, and fire. Sources of water are to be found fre- 
quently at mountain tops because, he says, of pressure from 
the sphere of water, which, after the spheres of air and fire, 
is to be understood as occupying a higher level than the 
sphere of earth. A fourth part of the globe, otherwise cov- 
ered by water, is uncovered (“scoperta”) and thus made 
habitable; a force engendered by the concentration of stars 
in the northern portion of the heavens saves this area from 
drowning. This uncovered, saved part of the earth is thus 
to be understood as actually lower than the sphere of water, 
which, except for celestial pull, would cover the earth en- 
tirely and does in fact press and force its way through veins 
in the earth — comparable, Ristoro acknowledges only in 
passing, to veins in animals — even into mountain peaks: 
themselves, according to the disposition of the elements, 
below the level of the watery sphere.” Brunetto Latini, the 
noted Florentine contemporary of Ristoro d'Arezzo, com- 
posed in French, while in exile, the encyclopedic Livres dou 
trésor, which briefly gives the same explanation; he says 
that water moves like blood in a man through veins in the 
earth, even finding its way to mountain-top springs, which 
is “no wonder,” as “the sea is higher than the land.” Thus 
Brunetto Latini, like Ristoro d'Arezzo, thought that the rea- 
son for the ascent of water is, simply, water pressure, 
whereas Leonardo believed for a long time, as in ms A, that 
this apparent action against gravity is caused by heat, like 
the ascent of blood in a warmed, living body. 

In keeping with this disagreement, although without 
mentioning Ristoro or Brunetto or others by name, Leo- 
nardo dismisses the notion, held by “some,” that the sea is 
higher than land, explicitly with the diagram at the bottom, 
right of fol. 56 in ms A (Fig. 4), showing mountain tops 
clearly higher than the sphere of water. Elsewhere he de- 
scribes the belief that water is “higher than the dry land” 
(“terra scoperta”) as nonsense supported by “many vain 
and childish reasons,” which he attributes to “many fools” 
and even “the common opinion” and “the universal consent 
and judgment of men.” It would seem that he might then 
reject the entire concept of the earth as the element placed 
necessarily and exactly in the middle of a cosmos of con- 
centric spheres. This apparent readiness to discard the sche- 


above it. 


38 Baratta, 104. On Leonardo's apparently direct acquaintance with the 
Italian translation of this work, see Solmi, 193-95. For the French text see 
B. Latini, Li livres du tresor, ed. E J. Carmody, Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, 1948, 89. 


3° ms A, fol. 58v (Richter, 1970, No. 943), ms E fol, 73 (Richter, 1970, 
No. 942; Kemp, 316). 
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matic model of the universe, as it was envisioned in the 
Middle Ages and still for the most part in the Renaissance, 
is confirmed in Leonardo's often-quoted statement (in ms 
F, fol. 41, ca. 1508) that “the earth is not in the center of 
the sun's orbit nor at the center of the universe, but in the 
center of its companion elements . . . so that anyone stand- 
ing on the moon . . . would see this our earth . . . as we 
see the moon... .’# Nicholas of Cusa had anticipated 
Leonardo in thus taking the earth out of its central and fixed 
position within the cosmos,“ but Leonardo would appear 
to have developed a unique intensity and specificity in his 
belief in the autonomy of this planet. Leonardo and Ristoro 
d'Arezzo both use the phrase “body of the earth” (“corpo 
della terra”) a number of times, but it meant more to the 
artist, who marveled at the earth in itself, no less than he 
did at the human body, as a “machine” (“questo corpo della 
terra, questa macchina,” “la moltificata macchina della 
terra”), an elaborate edifice.# 

The comparisons that Ristoro d'Arezzo and also Bru- 
netto Latini do suggest, in passing, between the terrestrial 
and human-or-animal bodies are in spirit different from, 
even opposed to the ostensibly similar statements by Leo- 
nardo, which in their time, over against “the universal con- 
sent of the judgment of men,” are perhaps unique in their 
stress on the earth as an actual, living, and autonomous 
body. Ristoro d'Arezzo, and many others of his time and 
later, did see as literally true certain correspondences among 
certain parts of creation: the concentricity of the spheres 
of Heaven and of the four elements; the various heights of 
the stars taken in comparison with the altitudes of moun- 
tains and the depths of valleys; * the resemblances between 
the figures of the Zodiac and actual creatures on earth;* 
the likeness of the heavens, “the body of the heavens,” in 
their entirety to the shape of an animal.“ But many of his 
other comparisons, or similes, are merely decorative: of the 
sun to a lamp lighting up a room,* of the stars of the Zodiac 
to tesserae in a figurative mosaic,” of the earth to an animal. 

‘Thus against received opinion as articulated in the Com- 
posizione del mondo and other sources, Leonardo stressed 
what was to him the actuality of the earth as a living body 
of some kind. Against convention, too, in the realm of 
painting he introduced certain unique features and effects 
into the Mona Lisa landscape as though on purpose and 
for the sake of his perhaps uniquely felt conviction that the 
terrestrial body and the human-or-animal body are some- 


4 Richter, 1970, No. 858; Baratta, 25-26; Keele, 1959, 147; Kemp, 316; 
Tolnay, 26. 

41 A. Koyré, “The Copernican Revolution,” in René Taton, ed., The Be- 
ginnings of Modern Science, London, 1964, 52, 55. 

4 ws A, fol. 56v (Richter, 1970, No. 945), Codex Arundel, fol. 155v (Rich- 
ter, 1970, No. 1218). On the human body as “machine” see Corpus of the 
Anatomical Studies, fols. 148v, 179v. In Leonardo’s word list in the Tri- 
vulzio ms, “macchina” means “edifitio” (he took this definition from Pul- 
c's Vocabulista; see Solmi, 136 and 190). A 

4 Ristoro d'Arezzo (as in n. 25), 78-79. 

“ Ibid., 11, 111, 115. 

45 Ibid., 11, 32, 114. 


how comparable, if only metaphorically. It might be said 
that the landscape is to some degree literally as well as fig- 
uratively bent into conformity with this conviction. Against 
pictorial convention, the surfaces of the upland lakes, both 
to the right and to the left, appear slanted or curved rather 
than horizontal, as though to indicate the curvature of the 
earth or, rather, “the sphere of water,” and thus that the 
landscape represents not a mere view but the globe, “the 
body of the earth” itself. It does appear that Leonardo in- 
troduced this effect of curvature on the basis of a concept 
rather than empirical observation (how comparable ex- 
panses of actual water would really look in the distance as 
seen from Mona Lisa's balcony) or a painter’s formula for 
representing large bodies of water. 

Two sheets of water, one to the upper right, not far below 
the eye level of the figure, and the other, merely glimpsed, 
on the same level to the left, might be understood as parts 
of one enormous lake, and, seen together, these two in- 
dications of water describe a curvature, a bowed effect, 
across the panel. Additional, concentric curves are sug- 
gested by the tongues of shoreline on the lower lake to the 
left and the streaks of light on its surface. “The globe of 
our world,” Leonardo says in xs A (fol. 58v) “. . . is com- 
posed of water and earth, having the shape of a sphere,” 
although it is not perfectly round “excepting in the places 
where the sea is, or marshes or other still waters.’ In the 
Codex Hammer (fol. 34v) he specifies that the surface of 
any large and still body of water is everywhere equidistant 
from the center of the earth, even “lakes placed at the tops 
of high mountains” and “those that give rise to great riv- 
ers.” His diagrams of the world, in ms A and the Codex 
Arundel (Figs. 4 and 5) and also ms L (Fig. 6), show sche- 
matically something like the Mona Lisa landscape as though 
in the full round: the entire globe, “composed of water and 
earth,” the water surfaces all spherical, the earth here pro- 
truding above, there submerged beneath, the watery sphere. 

Science, again, rather than pictorial tradition, may lie 
behind the curious, piled-up effect of the lakes, which gives 
the landscape a somewhat disjointed appearance, an effect 
of discontinuity from one side to the other.“ Leonardo ac- 
tually saw such lakes stepping down among hills and 
mountains in Northern and Central Italy.” He had heard 
or read about still others: the three lakes that feed the Ti- 
gris, which “are one above the other at different heights”; 
also, the “three very high lakes in Ethiopia,” among the 


4 Ibid., 17. 

4 Ibid., 7-9, 45-47, 56, 58, 62-66. 

# Richter, 1970, No. 934. 

# Ibid., No. 933. 

50 For text accompanying the drawing in Fig. 6 see Richter, 1970, No. 981. 


51 C, Gould notes “the fantastic pile-up of the mountain lakes” (Leonardo 
the Artist and the Non-Artist, Boston, 1975, 114). Turner, 28, sees the 
plateau on the right as though plunging “drastically downward to the left 
so that the land seems out of joint.” 

52 Codex Hammer, fols. 9 and 34v (Richter, 1970, Nos. 988 and 933); 
Kemp, 265; Keele, 1959, 151. 
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Mountains of the Moon, which are the source of the Nile.” 
Still other peculiarities of the Mona Lisa landscape might 
again be explained not so much as repetitions of or vari- 
ations upon set forms and devices used in painting but more 
as conscious departures from ordinary practice, in keeping 
with Leonardo's elevated, philosophical sense of what 
painting might be: “a subtle invention which brings phi- 
losophy and subtle speculation to the consideration of all 
the qualities of forms. . . .” For example, the serpentine 
river, which is usually thought to be a winding road, be- 
comes effectively a river, a vein of the earth and thus part 
of the earth-as-body, its anatomy and physiology, if this 
controversial passage in the background of the picture is 
compared not so much with rivers in other landscapes of 
the period as with Leonardo's word-pictures of the actions 
and effects of water. 

About 1506-08 he thought of writing “a book of the 
windings and meanderings of the currents of rivers” and 
another on “the configurations of the shores of rivers and 
their permanency.” The serpentine definition becomes in- 
distinct and discontinuous when seen close-up (Fig. 7) and 
especially in the infrared photograph (Fig. 8); it seems to 
show the actual changeability, the impermanence, of river 


53 Codex Hammer, fol. 34v (Richter, 1970, Nos. 933 and 1095). 

5 ms Bibl. Nat. 2038, fol. 15v (Richter, 1970, No. 652); Codex Urbinas, 
fol. 4v (Treatise on Painting, No. 6). 

55 Codex Arundel, fol. 45 (Richter, 1970, No. 928). 

5 Codex Atlanticus, fol. 201, ca. 1505-06 {Pedretti in Richter, 1977, u, 
142). Cf. fol. 815, ca. 1490: “The river which has the straightest course 
will best keep within its banks” (MacCurdy, 11, 142 — under 
“Canalization’). 

57 K. Clark, The Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci in the Collection of Her 
Majesty the Queen at Windsor Castle, 2nd ed., revised with the assistance 
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banks. Winding rivers, Leonardo says, are especially likely 
to overrun their banks, and will even “search in time every 
part of the plain through which they pass.” The serpentine 
river-or-road in the painting separates from itself, forming 
additional curving channels and thus giving perhaps the 
impression of wheel tracks if looked at from a distance, but 
more the effect of spreading, flooding, out-of-control when 
looked at closely, particularly in the infrared photograph 
(Figs. 7 and 8). No other painting of the period represents 
this interaction of water currents with curving channels, 
although Leonardo himself does show it graphically, in one 
of his landscape drawings, of ca. 1511 (Fig. 9); here a river 
searches out, as Leonardo might say of it, “every part of 
the plain,” making curves, leaving its channel, creating is- 
lands. The earth color applied to the river-or-road in the 
painting might still seem to say “road,” in the conventional 
language of the painter, except that Leonardo the scientist, 
in the notebooks, stresses again and again that rivers and 
streams are turbid, that they carry the earth along with 
them. “Water is nature's carter” (‘“vetturale della natura”),5 
and turbidity occurs especially in winding, tortuous rivers: 
“that river which stretches itself out most by long tortuous 
windings is the one which becomes filled up most rapidly 
with matter. . . 5 

The much wider and less winding river on the right, 
somewhat blue-green, less earth-colored, may be under- 
stood as less erosive, less turbid. Leonardo shows us two 
distinct kinds of river, as though didactically for compar- 
ison with one another no less than for the sake of variety 
in his composition. He makes such a comparison of two 
rivers, one straight and the other curving (“l’un retto e l'al- 
tro tortuoso”), in words and also in the form of a diagram 
in the Hammer ms (Fig. 10); an analogous demonstration 
is found among Leonardo's anatomical studies, in the fa- 
mous drawing he made to show the “straightness” of the 
vessels from a young man and the “tortuosity” of those 
from an old man. 

Another of Leonardo's “book” titles on the subject of 
water, from ca. 1500-05, asks what the origin is of “rivers 
which flow from the high tops of mountains." As the cir- 
culation of water in the body of the earth was comparable 
for a long time in Leonardo’s thinking to the circulation of 
blood in a man or an animal, so Leonardo may have po- 
sitioned certain features in the Mona Lisa landscape in per- 
tinent relation to the figure so as to reiterate the comparison 
in a pictorial way, although somewhat at the expense of 


of Carlo Pedretti, 3 vols., London and New York: Cat. No. 12412; 
C. Gould, “Leonardo da Vinci's Notes on the Colour of Rivers and Moun- 
tains,” Burlington Magazine, rxxx1x, 1947, 239-42. 


58 ms K, fol. 2 (MacCurdy, u, 91 — under “The Nature of Water”), For 
references to other passages dealing with this phenomenon, see Pedretti 
in Richter, 1977, 11, 165, re Richter, No. 979. 


5° ms E, fol. 66v (MacCurdy, u, 34 — under “The Nature of Water”), 


5° Corpus of the Anatomical Studies, fol. 69. See also fols. 69v and 61 
and ms F, fol. 1 (Keele in ibid., text Vol. 1, 214). 


€ Codex Arundel, fol. 122 (Richter, 1970, No. 927). 
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pictorial convention. Thus on the level of her forehead ap- 
pear the mountain peaks, unusually high up on the panel 
for the background of a portrait, where one can, with Leo- 
nardo, imagine buildups of water pressure, which once re- 
minded him of headache, and eruptions of mountain-top 
springs. What seems to be a mountain torrent starts at the 
top of the leonine crag and then branches, forklike, into 
two parallel streams. This tiny detail usually does not show 
at all in reproductions of the painting but is discernible in 
the infrared photograph (Fig. 11); Leonardo may have 
touched it in to show that “the waters,” as he says in MS 
A, fol. 55v, having been forced up against gravity into 
mountain tops, and “finding some fissure, issue continu- 
ously and cause rivers.” 

The mists, which blur the silhouettes of this and other 
peaks, especially on the left side of the painting but less on 
the right (Figs. 7 and 8), would suggest again the presence 
of water at these improbably high altitudes.® In a conven- 
tionally rendered landscape, and even according to Leo- 
nardo himself in the Treatise on Painting, mists or humidity 
are not to be expected to soften or obscure the tops of 
mountains. Around 1508-10, having given up his long-held 
belief in the ascent of water against gravity into mountain 
peaks, Leonardo could then not only say, flatly, in the Trea- 
tise on Painting, that “there are no rivers at the peaks of 
mountains” but also formulate, in the same work, at con- 
siderable length and with particular conviction a rule that 
mountains should show most clearly at their peaks, be- 
cause the air at such high altitudes is, as he says, less “thick,” 
little or no water existing to evaporate from there. Leo- 
nardo observed this principle of clearer, sharper definition 
towards peaks quite consistently in his drawings, but less 
so in his paintings and least of all in the Mona Lisa. 

Whether finished sooner or later than 1508-10, the moun- 
tainous portion of the Mona Lisa landscape, particularly 
on the left, would seem, then, to subscribe, perhaps in a 
poetic rather than a scientific spirit, to the old notion of 
mountain-top springs and rivers. Besides, as the highest 
mountains in this landscape have risen to the height of the 
woman's forehead, so the depth found by the rivers that 
descend on either side of her is at the level of her heart, 
her sea level, whence the ascent of the blood will start over, 


62 J. Wasserman, Leonardo da Vinci, New York, 1975, 144, sees this hu- 
midified character of the mountain peaks especially in the infrared pho- 
tographs, in which the forms of the landscape “are not the hard and heavy 
galvanic eruptions they appear to be to the naked eye; they are instead 
fragile and foam-like elements of nature that virtually evaporate into mist.” 


63 Treatise on Painting, No. 230: “Therefore, painter, when you depict 
mountains, paint them so that from hill to hill the lower parts are always 
lighter than the summits . . .; and the more they rise on high, the more 
will they show their true shape and color.” See also Nos. 244, 530 (with 
diagram), 825, 827, 828. 830 (with diagram). Leonardo states the same 
principle much earlier, ca. 1490-92, in the ms Bibl. Nat. 2038, fol. 17v 
(Richter, 1970, No. 299), at about the same time, however, that he also 
wrote his most emphatic statements (in ms A) of the belief he held then 
in the occurrence of springs and rivers at mountain tops. This belief would 
seem to be nearly reconciled with his way of painting mountains only in 
the Mona Lisa landscape. 





7 Leonardo, Mona Lisa, detail (photo: Laboratoire de 
Recherche des Musées de France) 





8 Leonardo. Mona Lisa, detail; infrared photograph (photo: 
Laboratoire de Recherche des Musées de France) 





9 Leonardo, drawing of river landscape. Windsor Castle, 
Royal Library, 12412 (by gracious permission of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II) 
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10 Leonardo, Codex Hammer, fol. 5, on rivers (photo: 
Armand Hammer Foundation) 










just as, according to Leonardo's once firmly-held belief, 
from the depths of the literal sea, water finds its way again 
upwards even into mountain peaks. 

But perhaps Leonardo did not plot out in advance those 
odd features and effects in the landscape which appear to 
link it cosmologically with the figure. One might imagine 
the artist bringing in these peculiarities through a succes- 
sion of improvised, even last-minute, adjustments, extra 
touches, and omissions. It is possible that, in the first place, 
when undertaking the work, he had made no decision in 
advance as to what the landscape background should be 
like or even whether to have a landscape background at 
all. The landscape, in turn, started perhaps only after the 
figure had been largely finished,“ may have gained shape 
and significance only gradually. At first, on the basis of 
pictorial convention, it may not have occurred to him to 
extend the landscape to its present abnormal height on the 
panel, or to give a slant or curve to the water surfaces. The 
bridge to the right would suggest the possibility, which 
Leonardo may at first have had in mind, that this landscape 


4 J. Pope-Hennessy, The Portrait in the Renaissance, New York, 1966, 
108, and Clark, 146-47. 


# As representational significance can be discovered, according to Leo- 
nardo, in stains en walls or in the sound of bells, so hints and suggestions 
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could have appeared, like other landscapes of the period, 
to be a kind of habitation, even including tiny figures, and 
therefore not cosmographical, as it seems finally to have 
become, but topographical. Tiny figures might have been 
made to walk down the so-called “road” on the left, as 
perhaps Leonardo first intended it to be: its curve and its 
placement within the composition make it similar to roads, 
no less than to streams or rivers, in other landscape back- 
grounds of the period. It might be compared either to the 
river or to the road in the background of Ghirlandaio’s Old 
Man and His Grandson (Fig. 12). Leonardo could have 
added or subtracted just a few touches in order to evoke 
the indeterminate and impermanent confinements of wind- 
ing rivers, as opposed to creating an effect of delimitation, 
as of the width of a road. He may have been of two minds 
on whether the mountain peaks should appear, against pic- 
torial convention and what finally became his own scien- 
tific judgment, as though wet, shrouded in mist; one or two 
of the peaks on the right look more defined and drier, less 
likely places for springs or rivers. The barely noticeable 
suggestion of a mountain torrent near the top of the leonine 
crag is perhaps an afterthought. 

Whether by design calculated to some extent in ad- 
vance,” or improvisation, or even “by chance,” the paint- 
ing seems likely, then, to have become more than it had 
set out to be, as Kemp suggests. Leonardo may at first have 
intended nothing more and nothing less than a portrait 
likeness, but in developing the relationship between the fig- 
ure and the landscape he arrived at something else: an im- 
age that might well recall the ancient definition of man as 
“a lesser world” and Leonardo’s own conviction that the 
earth is itself a marvelously contrived “machine” somehow 
comparable even to the human or animal “machine.” 


I 

Perhaps all of Leonardo's paintings grew in conception 
in various ways as he worked on them. But none of these 
appears to have found its way to a comparable statement 
of the microcosmistic notion. The entire, living world is 
evidently the subject of the landscapes in the Madonna and 
Saint Anne and the Leda (as this composition is known 
through copies), but neither of these pictures suggests such 
a close affinity between the human and terrestrial anato- 
mies as the Mona Lisa would seem to represent. Why, then, 
should Leonardo's analogical thinking seem to have found 
among his paintings a sustained and elaborated expression 
only in this particular work? Why should he have allowed 
such significance especially into a portrait? 

Part of the reason can be seen in Leonardo's observance 
of the landscape convention in portraiture of his time: the 
practice of enriching the portrait composition by means of 
a landscape background. Landscape is often given consid- 


of unintended forms may well have cropped up even in Leonardo's slow, 
deliberative process of painting no less than in Botticelli’s legendary 
throwing of the sponge (H. W. Janson, “The Image ‘Made by Chance’ in 
Renaissance Thought,” in his 16 Studies, New York, n.d., 62-66). 


6 Kemp, 277. 
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11 Detail of Fig. 8 


12 Ghirlandaio, 
Old Man and His 
Grandson, detail. 


erable latitude, if not cosmological significance, in half- 
length portraiture especially toward the end of the fifteenth 
century and at the beginning of the sixteenth. The half- 
length portrait figure with elaborated landscape is a late 
quattrocento, early cinquecento type seen in works attrib- 
uted to the Ghirlandaios, Mainardi, Lorenzo di Credi, and 
the “Master of Santo Spirito” (Figs. 13 and 14) — to cite 
Florentine examples only — no less than in the Mona Lisa.” 
Making a definitive statement within the convention, the 
Mona Lisa landscape, compared with other landscape 
backgrounds for portraits, takes in the greatest distance, 


#7 A number of examples are seen, conveniently, almost together in 
R. van Marle, The Italian Schools of Painting, 19 vols., The Hague, 1923- 
1938, xui, figs. 100, 119, 142, 143, 145, 146, 149, 184, 195. The Portrait 
of a Youth illustrated here (Fig. 14), now attributed to the Florentine “Mas- 
ter of Sto. Spirito,” used to be considered a work of Pintoricchio (F. R. 
Shapley, Paintings from the Samuel H. Kress Collection, Italian Schools 





Paris, Louvre 
(photo: Musées 


nationaux) 





the most water, the densest atmosphere, the loftiest peaks. 
It also transcends the convention, in seeming to be more 
than mere background, to be an additional imposing pres- 
ence within the picture, the expanse and curvature indi- 
cating no mere scene but a portion of the globe itself. No 
other landscape background for a portrait would appear 
to make such a claim, unless one counts those images of 
the Madonna — portraits of a kind — that place the figure 
against a panoramic outdoor setting.” 

From about the middle of the fifteenth century to the 
beginning of the sixteenth, paintings of the Madonna fre- 
quently include such an expansive background. One of 
these, Jacopo Bellini’s in the Louvre, practically designates 
the landscape as the whole world; “Hail Mother Queen of 
the World” is inscribed, twice, in her halo.‘ Baldovinetti's 
Louvre Madonna, showing the figure against a background 
of mountains, valley, and serpentine river, seems to make 
a similar affirmation. So, too, the Munich Madonna (Fig 
15; usually ascribed to Leonardo), whose mountainous and 
misted background may suggest a first attempt at what 
Leonardo was to achieve with finality in the great portrait. 
But the analogy with certain Madonnas only begs the ques- 
tion of why Leonardo should have given such scope to the 
landscape background for a mere likeness of an individual, 
contemporary, and private person. The exceptionality of 


XV-XVI Century, New York, 1968, 116). 


& R, Coffen, “Icon and Vision: Giovanni Bellini's Half-Length Madon- 
nas,” Art Bulletin, ivii, 1975, 494-96; Schneider and Flam, 21. 


© E Hartt, History of Italian Renaissance Art, 2nd ed., New York, 1979, 
386 and color plate 52. 


13 Attributed to 
Ghirlandaio, Por- 
trait of a Lady. 
Williamstown, 
Sterling and Fran- 
cine Clark Art In- 
stitute (photo: 
Clark Art 
Institute) 


14 Master of 
Santo Spirito, 
Portrait of a 
Youth. Washing- 
ton, D.C. Na- 
tional Gallery of 
Art (photo: Na- 
tional Gallery) 


the Mona Lisa landscape might appear to assign special or 
extraordinary importance to the individual portrayed, ex- 
cept that this person, “Mona Lisa” or, rather, the “Lady on 
a Balcony” (Kemp's proposed new title for the picture) is 
herself not identified.” The landscape in its barrenness and 
its apparent lack of any symbolical feature other than, pos- 
sibly, the leonine crag (which, however, perhaps refers to 
the artist rather than to the woman, if it signifies anything 
at all) would appear to make no allusion to this individual’s 
name or personality or station. 

One might imagine that Leonardo considered adding 
some indications of greenery to the background (as in the 
Munich Madonna and the Madonna and Saint Anne) or a 
verifiable emblematic detail, but, as it is, the landscape ev- 
idently has less to do with the sitter herself than with the 
artist's desire to elaborate the composition, and, perhaps, 
to enhance the beauty of the figure by way of contrast, 
such as between the welcoming expression on the face and 
the forbidding look of the scenery. In Leonardo’s time the 
landscape background of a portrait, with or without sym- 
bolic features, would seem to have counted as nothing more 
but nothing less than an ornament: something quite liter- 
ally “added on,” as Alberti speaks of ornament in his trea- 
tise on architecture. Making the likeness and then devising 


7 Kemp, 268; Schneider and Flam, 18-19. 
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some kind of setting to go along with it were evidently two, 
separate stages in the making of a portrait. The Mona Lisa 
itself is no exception to this apparent rule; the landscape 
takes its cues from the figure, was painted with reference 
to it; Leonardo may even not have thought about the back- 
ground until after the figure had been fully established on 
the panel, if not perfected in every detail and nuance. But 
this apparent addition, this undeniable ornament, 
amounted to a kind of necessity as far as Leonardo was 
concerned; the unusual elaboration of the landscape no less 
than of the figure itself reflects his concern for portraiture 
as a major undertaking for the painter. Vasari pays unusual 
attention to the qualities of the Mona Lisa and to the pains 
taken in its execution. Leonardo himself in his writing on 
art implies that portraiture is a specific challenge of par- 
ticular importance. He makes a special case for portraiture 
in his argument for the superiority of painting over poetry. 
In the ms Bibl. Nat. 2038 (fol. 19v) ca. 1490-92, and again, 
this time at length, in the “Paragone” sections in the Trea- 
tise on Painting, ca. 1508-10, he tests the painter against 
the poet in the art of portraiture, especially the depiction 
of a beautiful woman.” The exemplary rendering of the 
female figure amplified by the elaborate landscape evi- 
dently came to be seen by Leonardo and his contemporaries 


7? Richter, 1970, No. 654; Treatise on Painting, Nos. 22, 28, 33, 40-42, 
Also, ms Bibl. Nat. 2038, fol. 19v (Richter, 1978, No. 654). 
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as an artistic “demonstration, 7? perhaps even with the ex- 
press purpose of proving the superiority of the visual art 
to the literary art. 

The painter, Leonardo says, will show the entire beauty 
of a face all at once, thrilling the beholder with a visual 
harmony comparable to the sounding together of different 
voices in choral music; the poet can only describe one fea- 
ture at a time. Kemp has pointed out that Leonardo's at- 
tentions to the smile and to the eyes in the Mona Lisa epit- 
omize specific concerns of the poet reiterated in love lyrics 
from Dante and Petrarch on.” Kemp has also suggested 
that the architectural setting — the balcony — also con- 
tributes in a specific way to the painting as a comparison 
to poetry; Dante, in the Convivio, comments on the line 
“in her eyes and in her sweet smile,” making these features 
into “balconies of the lady who dwells in the architecture 
of the body, that is to say the soul, because she often shows 
herself there as if under a veil.””* Leonardo himself seems 
to stress, besides, that the addition of a landscape back- 
ground will round out the greater effect of a portrait paint- 
ing as compared with a love poem. “O lover,” he says in 
the Treatise on Painting, “what poet can put before you in 
words the true image of your adored one with as much 
truth as the painter?” — and then he adds, “Which poet is 
he who, with more truth than the painter, will show you 
the location of rivers, woods, valleys, and fields, where 
past pleasures are represented.” A Petrarchan sonnet, too, 
is likely to recall the beauty of the beloved and sound the 
lover's lament partly by way of associations made with 
elements of landscape: flowers, trees, brooks, hills, moun- 
tains, “where past pleasures are represented.” The Mona 
Lisa landscape is not of the Arcadian kind envisioned by 
Petrarch and his followers, but, in the light of the “Para- 
gone,” this picture, of a beautiful female figure combined 
with landscape, might nevertheless have come to be seen 
by Leonardo as a proof of painting against poetry. 


il 

Such a theoretical notion as the “Paragone” perhaps had 
no effect at all on Leonardo’s actual working on the picture, 
but might well have entered his thoughts once the painting 
was finished or set aside. Something of his ideas about 
microcosm-macrocosm could have guided his hand to some 
extent, if only belatedly, in the landscape background: cer- 
tain small touches and slight adjustments concerning the 
possible degree of humidity at mountain peaks, a river-or- 


7? On “dimostrationi” in Renaissance art, see E. H. Gombrich, “The Re- 
naissance Conception of Artistic Progress,” in his Norm and Form, Lon- 
don, 1966, 8-10. Several facts and suppositions concerning this particular 
painting would, taken together, suggest that the artist came to think of 
it, as did others, specifically as a demonstration piece. It is assumed that 
Leonardo deliberated over this particular work over a period of several 
years (Vasari says four), if not many more. The lion-like crag in the back- 
ground perhaps refers to the artist as much as it calls attention to his model 
(see above, n. 11). People who came to visit him saw the portrait also 
(e.g., the visit of Cardinal Luis of Aragon accompanied by his secretary 
Antonio de Beatis). Vasari, having perhaps seen a copy of it, or basing 





15 Leonardo, Madonna. Munich, Alte Pinakothek (photo: 
Bayerische Staatsgemaldesammlungen) 


road, a mountain torrent, and the curvature of the “sphere 
of water.” It is at any rate possible that while contemplating 
the picture, if not while actually painting it, Leonardo 
brought the comparison of painting to poetry consciously 
into play, no less than the comparison of earth to man or 
animal, and that these two disparate comparisons became 
interrelated in his thoughts on the work. If the landscape 
is seen as “the body of the earth” and, moreover, as anal- 
ogous to the human figure to which it forms a background, 
it then appears comparable, also, to the figurative language 
used by poets, to their metaphors and similes. 

Leonardo never specifically declares analogies between 
particular rhetorical devices and elements of pictorial com- 
position, yet he did think that the painter should achieve, 


his remarks on hearsay, writes of this work, alone among all the others 
by Leonardo mentioned admiringly in the vita, as an exemplar of the art 
of painting (“. . . whoever wished to see how closely art might imitate 
nature could well comprehend [this potentiality of art] in that head, for 
there were counterfeited all the minutiae that can with subtlety be painted 

. .and indeed it may be said that his work was painted in such a manner 
as to make every valiant master, be he who he may, tremble and lose 
heart”). 


73 Kemp, 267. 
74 Ibid., 267-68. 


75 Treatise on Painting, No. 22. 


in the language of painting, some kind of equivalent to 
eloquence. He compares the painter’s avoidance of repe- 
titiousness in the posing of figures to the orator's ability to 
vary his words.” At one point in his writing on the com- 
parison of painting to poetry, he indicates that the painter 
not only creates likenesses to things in nature, as does the 
poet, but also somehow achieves a match to the poet's lan- 
guage, his “beautiful sentences.” “The poet says that he de- 
scribes a thing that represents another in verses full of beau- 
tiful sentences. The painter says that he has the power to 
do the same and in this respect he also is a poet.”” 

Leonardo, the self-styled “man without letters,” regrets 
at the same time the painter's small ability, as compared 
to that of the poet, with actual words. Writing ca. 1490- 
92 on the comparison of the two arts, he suggests that 
painting has not risen to the same status as poetry because 
the less articulate painter is less able than the poet to rec- 
ommend his efforts verbally to others, to talk them up.” 
Later, in the Treatise on Painting, he concedes, in a fa- 
cetious way, that eloquence is in the nature of poetry itself: 
poetry, he says, “results in words, with which it praises 
itself enthusiastically,” as though again to take unfair ad- 
vantage of voiceless painting.” On one of his later ana- 
tomical sheets, showing female genitalia and a fetus, he 
mentions querulously the poet's use of “ornate and per- 
suasive words,” implying that it is not fair that the poet 
but not the painter should have this tool at his disposal, 
which, Leonardo says, really belongs to the orator.® But 
as he valued eloquence in itself no less than he liked to 
complain of its exploitation by poets, so he could have 
thought explicitly that a painting, even a portrait, might 
spell out “persuasive words” and “beautiful sentences” in 
its own, pictorial way. 

Besides his backhanded tributes to the poet’s mastery of 
words, Leonardo also renders forthright, warm praise of a 
certain eloquence that he imagined had been achieved in 
the prose of the ancient Roman historian Trogus Pompeius. 
Leonardo knew of the original, long-lost Historiae Philip- 
picae through the short version of it by the “abbreviator” 
Justinus. What Trogus Pompeius had achieved, Leonardo 
believed, was a work written “ornately [ornatamente] of 
all the extraordinary deeds of his ancestors, which histories 
were full of the most wonderful ornaments {ornamenti]" 
— by which Leonardo seems to have meant an enjoyable 
superabundance of descriptive passages. By comparison 


% ms K-3, fol. 30v (Richter, 1970, No. 657); Treatise on Painting, No. 385 
(quoted in D. Summers, “Contrapposto: Style and Meaning in Renais- 
sance Art,” Art Bulletin, ux, 1977, 348, n. 61). 


77 Treatise on Painting, No. 33. 

78 ms Bibl. Nat. 2038, fol. 19v (Richter, 1970, No. 654). 

7 Treatise on Painting, No. 20. 

8 Corpus of the Anatomical Drawings, fol. 197v, ca. 1511-13 (2). 
8) Ibid., fol. 173, ca. 1513. 


8 Leonardo owned a copy of this work (Solmi, 183; Keele in Corpus of 
the Anatomical Drawings, text Vol. 1, 698). I have read R. Codrington's 
English translation: The History of Justin, Taken Out of Four and Forty 
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with this imagined orginal, the abbreviated version by Jus- 
tinus is “a bare thing. . . fit only for. . . impatient minds.” 
Justinus retained only a few anthropological and geograph- 
ical passages — landscape backgrounds, so to speak, in- 
cluding a description of Delphi and a natural explanation 
of the myth of Scylla and Charybdis — which perhaps were 
much more numerous in the original version; such “or- 
naments” may have especially interested Leonardo and 
made him wish there were more. ® The “abbreviators of 
literary works,” he says, “do injury to knowledge and love”; 
a shortened, stripped-down version of a work in writing, 
such as Justinus's rendering of Trogus Pompeius’s Histo- 
riae, is like a tree without its “ornament,” as Leonardo calls 
it, of leafy, flowered, and fruit-laden branches. 

Leonardo introduced this appreciation of the Historiae 
Philippicae into the midst of his writings on anatomy, ca. 
1513, to make the point that the anatomist must not take 
short cuts just as an author cannot perfect his work without 
amplifications. Given this appreciation of writing as a form 
of art, and his propensity for analogies of all kinds, it is 
possible that Leonardo wanted to achieve demonstrably in 
painting, including portraiture, an equivalently amplified, 
fully ornamented effect, comparable to the eloquence of 
poets or exemplary writers of prose. Alberti, basing his 
recommendations to painters partly on precepts for literary 
composition,® had already written in Della pittura of the 
desirability, in a painting, of a certain “copiousness,” in- 
cluding such attractions to the eye as landscapes as well as 
a variety of human and animal figures.* Vasari was to say, 
much later, that painters do indeed fashion visual coun- 
terparts to poetical ornamentation, especially by putting in 
extra, even unnecessary, figures; “paintings, like poems,” 
he says, “go straying from their subject for the sake of the 
ornamentation of the work. . . .”% 

The art of portraiture in Leonardo’s time, with or with- 
out landscape backgrounds, did not typically require elab- 
oration to the degree seen in the Mona Lisa. Apparently 
to demonstrate his art more than to acknowledge the par- 
ticular individual portrayed, he sought out in this painting, 
as Vasari suggests, all the subtleties that might occur in the 
appearance of a woman who lives and breathes, and he 
“counterfeited all the minutiae that can with subtlety be 
painted,” and then amplified and embellished this ren- 
dering of a half-length figure by putting in, as background, 
a second partial figure, so to speak, seeming to represent 


Books of Trogus Pompeius, 2nd ed., London, W. Gilbertson, 1664. 
83 M. Baxandall, Giotto and the Orators, Oxford, 1971. 
8 Ibid., 136-37. 


85 See Vasari, in his Life of Raphael, concerning what seemed to the biog- 
rapher to be a gratuitous addition of figures by Raphael to the composition 
of the Repulse of Attila (I mentioned this in The Farnese Hours, ed. W. 
Smith, New York, n.d., 17). On the subject in general of the comparisons 
drawn in the Renaissance between and among the arts of poetry, rhetoric, 
and painting, see the discussion, with bibliography, in Summers (as in n. 
76), 344-46. 


æ Vasari, speaking of the Mona Lisa (see above, n. 72). 
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a portion of the “globe of our world,” which is itself, in 
Leonardo’s way of thinking, also fearfully alive. He might 
have viewed the addition of this background explicitly as 
a counterpart to the amplifications and figurative language 
used in writing. The suggestion of analogy between the two 
bodies, which the painting seems to propose, itself consti- 
tutes a kind of ornament with a rhetorical counterpart: the 
figural statement, the portrait likeness, is amplified by 
means of its combination with the landscape as a statement 
in words might be amplified by means of simile. 

Leonardo himself identified this device by its Italian 
name, comparazione; he used the word, in its specialized, 
rhetorical sense, in the title (“comperatione della patientia”) 
of a moralization he wrote, in the form of a simile, on the 
subject of patience, which he compares to a set of warm 
clothing;” and he employed the word again in one of the 
anatomical studies, where he draws a “comperatione,” as 
he calls it, between the influx-outflow of bile and chyle in 
the stomach to contrary currents in rivers.® Ristoro d'Ar- 
ezzo used the word evidently in the same, rhetorical sense 
when he suggested “una similitudine e . . . comparazione” 
between the body of the earth and those of animals. 

Leonardo's exceptional readiness to use this particular 
comparazione in his own writing, however — either in the 
extended form seen in ms A and the Codex Hammer, or 
reduced to short, metaphorical phrases, “body of the earth” 
or “terrestrial machine” — does not in itself explain why 
he should have introduced the microcosmistic statement 
into the painting of the lady on a balcony. Especially in ms 
A and, again, in the Codex Hammer, the drawing of the 
well-known analogy forms the starting point, the basis, and 
the main illustration for his argument concerning the cir- 
culation of water through the veins of the earth; the same 
comparazione probably found its way into the Mona Lisa 
at a late stage of Leonardo’s working on it, as a kind of 
ornamentation, something added on. The painting even 
makes an opposite suggestion: that the human body is com- 
parable to the terrestrial body, whereas Leonardo usually 
states the analogy the other way around in his writing, 
comparing the terrestrial to the human (or the animal or 
vegetative). 

When dealing with scientific subjects, such as water, 
Leonardo ordinarily uses analogical statements, when he 
uses them at all, for the sake of elucidation. It suited his 
purpose, from time to time, for his exposition on the sub- 
ject of water, to have one think of the earth-body as com- 
parable to the human or animal or vegetative body. Among 
his anatomical and physiological studies, on the other hand, 
such a comparison, whether intended literally or figura- 


# Codex Atlanticus, fol. 323v, ca. 1490 (Richter, 1970, No. 1195): “A 
simile [comperatione] for patience: Patience serves us against insults pre- 
cisely as clothes do against the cold. For if you multiply your garments 
as the cold increases, that cold cannot hurt you; in the same way increase 
your patience... .” 

8 Corpus of the Anatomical Drawings, fol. 198v. 


8 See above, n. 26; also, n. 27; and Corpus of the Anatomical Drawings, 


tively, is expressed very seldom. The analogy of the earth 
to man or animal or plant was to Leonardo the scientific 
writer practically non-reciprocal. It was convenient for him 
in writing to point out a certain resemblance of the one, 
the earth, to the other, the man or animal or plant, but not 
often the other way around. He draws an explicit com- 
parison of man or animal to earth just a few times, and in 
these instances the comparison is either very limited in scope 
— as in the “comperatione” of the flow and counter-flow 
of bile and chyle to river currents — or it is acknowledged 
only to point out a greater difference — such as the wid- 
ening with age of the earth’s veins vs. the contraction with 
age of those in an animal — ® or it is used for effect: when 
he compares anatomy to cosmography.® Only this last, el- 
oquent instance of the comparison has the kind of reso- 
nance achieved in the picture. In both places, in his com- 
parison of anatomy to cosmography and in the interaction 
of figure and landscape in the Mona Lisa, the analogical 
statement does not serve a didactic, elucidating purpose so 
much as it provides embellishment, awakens a sense of 
wonder, and takes one by surprise, as do simile and met- 
aphor in poetry. A comparable instance of such poetic li- 
cense, of turning the analogy around for effect, was to oc- 
cur, independently, in another time and place although still 
within the tradition of microcosmistic images, in John 
Donne’s An Anatomie of the World, in which the fifteen- 
year-old Elizabeth Drury is eulogized as the macrocosm to 
the world’s microcosm: “She to whom this world must it 
selfe refer,/As suburbs, or the Microcosme of her.’ 

A decorative, amplificatory purpose analogous to that 
of simile or metaphor in poetry is, again, served by the 
comparison suggested between Mona Lisa's waving and 
curling hair and probable currents activating the rivers in 
the distance. Leonardo’s use of the comparison in his writ- 
ing about water is less poetical, more for the sake of ob- 
jective description: he states a certain similarity of water 
to hair — not of hair to water, as in the picture.” 

In choice of subject matter, in the depiction of a smile 
and expressive eyes, in the inclusion of landscape and of 
pictorial equivalents of figurative language, the picture is 
like a poem. Other portraits of the time might draw an 
association between the figure and a landscape element (Gi- 
nevra and the juniper, the old man and boy with the gray 
mountain and green hill) but not between the figure and 
the landscape and its inner workings as a whole. The “mute 
poetry” of the Mona Lisa has an extraordinary, fearful res- 
onance. Scholars have in fact for a long time suspected that 
this work is more than just a portrait. Leonardo himself, 
on the other hand, may have considered it to be nothing 


fol. 156v, on this difference: the discontinuity in the flow of blood through 
the heart vs. the continuity in the flow of a river from one side to another 
of a lake. 

% See above, nn. 30, 31. 

9% J. A. Mazzeo, Renaissance and Seventeenth-Century Studies, New York, 
1964, 66. 

% Clark (as in n. 57), Cat. No. 12579; Richter, 1970, No. 389. 


less. He thought that a portrait might by itself demonstrate 
the superiority of painting over poetry. 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing, MI 48824 
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The New Sacristy of San Lorenzo before Michelangelo 


Howard Saalman 


In memory of Howard Hibbard and Ulrich Middeldorf 


Was there the beginning of a large chapel or sacristy on the 
site of the New Sacristy when Michelangelo began his work 
on this project in 1519? (Fig. 1) The question has more than 
nominal significance in view of the importance that pa- 
tronage and burial in the context of S. Lorenzo had for the 
Medici in the fifteenth century. Recent contributions by 
Wilde, Frommel, Ettlinger, Burns, and Elam have repro- 
posed this problem without, in my view, giving a con- 
vincing answer or exhausting the sense of the new evidence 
introduced. 

The point of departure for a new consideration of this 


This work was supported by the Andrew Mellon Research and Travel 
Fund of Carnegie-Mellon University, and by grants from the Guggenheim 
Foundation and the American Philosophical Foundation. 


problem must be a precise definition of the topographical 
situation around the northwestern end of S. Lorenzo, in 
particular the exact site of the Chiasso de’ Buoi that inter- 
sected the Via de’ Preti to form the so-called Piazuola di 
S. Lorenzo just south of the Borgo la Noce (Figs. 2-4). The 
elements for such a definition exist and at least a fragment 
of the Chiasso de’ Buoi, specifically the part of its south- 
eastern side facing Piazza Madonna, survives in situ (Fig. 
5). The first accurate topographical plan of Florence, Fan- 
tozzi's of 1843,! shows the exact relation of the then still 
two-sided remaining fragment of the Chiasso to the Cap- 
pella de’ Principi and the northwestern end of S. Lorenzo 
(Fig. 6), and this plan can be verified on the site. The most 
important pieces of evidence concerning the Chiasso are 
two site plans by Matteo Nigetti (1560-1649), executed 


i A. Mori and G. Boffito, Piante e vedute di Firenze. Florence, 1926 (fac- 
simile ed., Rome, 1973), xxv, 109f. 
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around 1600 in preparation for the demolitions around the 
Chiasso de’ Buoi required for the construction of the Cap- 
pella de’ Principi (UA 7984 and 7985) (Figs. 7, 8). The im- 
portant aspects of these plans are not some obvious inac- 
curacies on UA 7984 (there are eight instead of the actual 
seven S. Lorenzo nave bays),? but the measured distances 
from the main and side chapels to the Chiasso and across 
the Chiasso. UA 7984 gives 3714 braccia (21.74m) from the 
southwestern corner of the main chapel to the Chiasso and 
12 braccia (7m) diagonally across it. A second measure- 
ment from the dividing wall between the Stufa and Ciai 
Chapels gives 22% braccia (13.13m) to the Chiasso and 15 
braccia (8.76m) across it (due to a slight widening of the 
Chiasso north of the center axis of the main chapel). These 
dimensions are repeated in a detail drawing on UA 7985 
(Fig. 8), with the measurements taken at either end of the 
main chapel.? The measurable width of the Chiasso at the 
point where it opened into the Piazuola di S. Lorenzo was 
approximately 5.50m (about 9% br.). The Nigetti drawings 
indicate the “Orto del Priore” behind the transept. Across 
the Chiasso from the main chapel lay the house and ad- 
joining garden of the Bonvanni family.‘ 

There is no reason to question Nigetti's dimensions, 
probably based on an on-site survey. They give us a set of 
coordinates for the inclination and breadth of the Chiasso 
de’ Buoi that can be transposed to an accurate survey of 
S. Lorenzo (Stegmann-Geymiiller). It appears that the 


2 Disegni di fabbriche Brunelleschane, ed. G. Marchini et al., 1977, 59f. 
G. Morolli, the editor of the section on S. Lorenzo, did not comment on 
the fact that Nigetti represented the nave with eight instead of the actual 
seven nave bays. 


3 The inclination of the Chiasso is such that the two measurements co- 
incide precisely. 


4 In 1506, 766 braccia of earth (terra) were carted away “lungo el muro 
dello orto del priore dallato di fuora rimpetto a bonvanni” (Archivio Cap- 


1 S. Lorenzo and New Sacristy 
from the northeast (photo: author) 


Chiasso ran diagonally across the northwestern corner of 
the New Sacristy site directly toward the Borgo la Noce 
(Fig. 4). Its eastern side crossed at the height of the present 
altar chapel. Its western side just intersected the north- 
western corner of the western flanking room (“lavamani”) 
of the New Sacristy. Houses flanking the Chiasso on its 
eastern side were on the site of the main chapel and the 
northern flanking transept chapels of S. Lorenzo and on 
the site of the future New Sacristy and would have to be 
demolished as building proceeded. Houses on the western 
side of the Chiasso, on the other hand, lay well clear of 
the new church and impinged at just one point on the site 
of the future New Sacristy. 

The Via de’ Preti, which has totally disappeared,‘ is more 
difficult to locate with equal precision, but the indications 
are clear nonetheless. It ran east of the Chiasso on a line 
roughly due south to north from the so-called Forca of the 
old Borgo di Campo Corbolini (later Via de’ Conti) toward 
the Borgo la Noce, crossing the site of the Old Sacristy and 
the adjacent Medici Chapel, then across the transept to in- 
tersect the line of the Chiasso just north of the later New 
Sacristy (Fig. 2). 

In her discussion of the Nelli houses and their relation 
to the site of the New Sacristy, Elam located the Chiasso 
de’ Buoi some six to eight meters west of its actual site.’ 
With the topographical situation clarified, the history of 
the Nelli houses assumes a different aspect. To be sure, the 


itolare di San Lorenzo [ACSL], 1938", c. 144). Concerning the Bonvanni, 
cf. note 44 below. 

= See note 44 below. 

è The Via de’ Preti was gradually demolished in accordance with a well- 
known provision of the Signoria of December 22, 1418, conveniently pub- 


lished in P. Ginori-Conti, La Basilica di S. Lorenzo di Firenze e la famiglia 
Ginori, Florence, 1940, 234f. 


7 See her plan, Elam, 170, fig. 14. 


confini (property boundaries) of houses described in fif- 
teenth-century Florentine tax reports (catasti and decimi) 
are notoriously difficult to follow and interpret with pre- 
cision. Nonetheless, the Nelli, Neroni, and related catasti, 
together with the documents published by Elam’ concern- 
ing various actions and transactions by Cardinal Giulio de’ 
Medici in 1519-20, lend themselves to a reconstruction of 
an accurate picture of the situation preceding the construc- 
tion of the New Sacristy. 

The Nelli houses near S. Lorenzo can be divided into two 
groups: first, the bulk of the properties, including the casa 
grande of the Nelli and a group of adjoining properties on 
the west side of the Chiasso de’ Buoi, and, second, two 
small casette on the east side of the Chiasso, adjacent to 
the gradually rising new church. The defined location of 
the casa grande (1) on the Canto de’ Gori (later called Canto 
de’ Nelli), facing the Via dell’Ariento to the northwest, is 
a touchstone for all adjacent possessions. The casa grande, 
built by Antonio di Ser Bartolomeo Nelli, probably in the 
early part cf the fifteenth century, was the pride of the 
Nelli properties. During the vicissitudes of the quattrocento 
Bartolomeo d'Antonio and his sons never ceased to lay 
claim to it. Their subsequent troubles were due to Barto- 
lomeo's fateful marriage to Susanna di Rinaldo degli Al- 
bizzi, whose father was the leader of the anti-Medici faction 
in the early 1430's.“ But in the years before 1434 the Nelli 
were riding high. A characteristic symptom of well-being 
was their continuing acquisition of properties around the 
main house. The situation in 1427 is shown in Figure 2. To 
the south the Guasconi were the main property holders. 
On the northwest corner of the Canto de’ Gori, Bartolo- 
meo's first cousins, Nello and Vettorio di Nello di Ser Bar- 
tolomeo Nelli and their sister Mona Nara, had their house, 
as did Piero Ciampegli, another loser in the political con- 


8 There is no definitive study of the catasto and decimo records. For useful 
indications, cf. D. Herlihy and C. Klapisch-Zuber, Les Toscans et leurs 
familles, Paris, 1978. See also A. Molho, Florentine Public Finances in 
the Early Renaissance, 1400-1433, Cambridge, Mass., 1971, 79-87. 


° Elam, 176f. 


10 In his 1442 catasto Bartolomeo Nelli refers to the “casa che muro an- 
tonio” (his father). Antonio di Ser Bartolomeo died before 1427. Barto- 
lomeo, who gave his age as forty-six in 1458, was born about 1412. It 
was common for prosperous merchants to build new large houses for 
themselves and their prospective households about the time of their mar- 
riage which, again, tended to coincide with their firm establishment in 
business (cf. B. Preyer, “The ‘chasa overo palagio’ of Alberto di Zanobi: 
A Florentine Palace of About 1400 and Its Later Remodeling,” Art Bul- 
letin, xv, 1983, 387f). The Nelli house probably resembled the large houses 
begun in the first decade of the 15th century; it extended to some five to 
seven bays opposite the Canto de’ Gori. 

1 Cf. Kent, 3, 68, 178. Kent misidentified Bartolomeo di Antonio as Bar- 
tolomeo di Ser Nelli (ibid., 3, n. 7) but is otherwise correct in her 
information. 

12 Kent, 68, n. 19; 356. 


13 House (4b) was sold to the heirs of Zanobi del Bria by Antonio di Ser 
Bartolomeo Nelli on October 24, 1419 for ff. 89 lire 3 and described as 
follows: “una chasa detto antonio a venduta a dette Rede la qual chasa 
e alato a loro” {i.e., next to the Nelli houses on the Canto de’ Gori). Cf. 
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flicts of 1433-34,! who held a lot between these two 
branches of the Nelli family. The property on the north- 
eastern corner of the block fronting on the Via de’ Fossi, 
the Piazuola di S. Lorenzo, and the Chiasso de’ Buoi com- 
prised a corner house (casetta) divided into a front (4a) and 
rear (4c) part. It was flanked on the Chiasso de’ Buoi side 
by another casetta (4b), adjacent to the main Nelli house 
(1). These casette, previously held by a Ser Scholaio d'An- 
drea di Guccio, had before 1427 come into the possession 
of Panuzio di Zanobi di Nofri del Bria who lived with his 
family in the corner houses and rented the adjoining casetta 
in the Chiasso to a succession of tenants for six florins a 
year." Adjoining the Del Bria properties to the south along 
the Chiasso and abutting the Guasconi and Nelli sites, was 
a house (5) belonging to a Mona Nicolosa, the widow of 
Piero di Martino Cambi. According to his sons’ catasto of 
1447,“ Panuzio sold his entire Chiasso holding to the prior 
of S. Lorenzo (Benedetto Schiattesi) in 1430 for fl. 500 — 
a high price, considering the fact that the total rental value 
of these two casette never exceeded fl. 22 during the quat- 
trocento. Neither of these houses was ever listed as part 
of the S. Lorenzo holdings, and the reason given for their 
sale, namely “to beautify and enlarge the church of S. Lo- 
renzo,” is surprising in that, being on the western side of 
the Chiasso, they were not directly on the site of the pro- 
jected expansion of the church. In fact, they were not 
demolished, but, instead, passed almost directly from the 
prior into the hands of Bartolomeo Nelli who listed the 
former Del Bria property in his 1430 catasto as “una ca- 
setta” divided into two parts. Apparently the prior simply 
acted as an agent for Bartolomeo (probably to keep Del 
Bria from demanding a still higher price). Bartolomeo, in 
any case, was prepared to pay top money in order to round 
out his holdings." 


ASF, Pupilli avanti il Principato, 143, c. 37. House (4b) was valued at ff. 
85 in 1427 and yielded a rent of ff.6 (= 7% of assessed value) (ASF, 
Catasto 78, 1427, c. 30). 


14 ASF, Catasto, 675 (1447), No. 94, c. 105v. 


15 In 1495 house (4a) was rented for 40 lire, house (4b) for 25 lire and 
house (4c) for 40 lire, a total of 105 lire, worth about 21 florins at the 
time (Decima della Repubblica 26 [1495], c. 73 and c. 749). The value of 
houses for tax purposes, probably corresponding to somewhat less than 
their normal market value, was calculated by the tax officials at seven 
percent divided into their annual rental value. In other words, Panuzio 
del Bria, sensing a windfall, asked for and received about one and two- 
third times the normal market value of the Piazuola-Chiasso properties. 


16 In the listing of properties belonging to the canons of $. Lorenzo in 
1438 (Catasto, 602, c. 98f.) there are no houses recorded in the Chiasso 
de’ Buoi. Nor are these houses listed in the canons’ and sacristans’ annual 
account books in the complete run of books in the capitular archives 
accessible in the Biblioteca Laurenziana. If the canons owned these prop- 
erties, they weren't renting them out — and that seems improbable. 


7 Catasto 675 (1447), c. 205v: “le sopradette chase Le vende panuzio nos- 
tro padre 1430 al priore di san lorenzo fl. 500 per achonciare e chresciere 
la chiesa di san lorenzo, charta per mano di ser bartolomeo del Banbbo 
Ciai.” The sale contract is not among the preserved notarial documents 
of Ser Bartolomeo Ciai. 


18 Cf. note 15 above. 


2 S. Lorenzo and Envi- 
rons, site plan, 1427. All 
property lines hypo- 
thetical. 

a) Cat. 78 (1427), c. 47 
b) Cat. 78 (1427), c. 641 
(old 633) 

c) Cat. 48 (1427), c. 338 
(old 365) 

d) Cat. 78 (1427), c. 403; 
Cat. 50 (1427), c. 718 

e) Cat. 78 (1427), c. 30; 
Cat. 41 (1427), c. 807 

f) Cat. 51 (1427), c. 1075 
g) Cat. 78 (1427), c. 124 


3 S. Lorenzo and Envi- 
rons, site plan, 1451-58. 
All property lines hypo- 
thetical. 

a) Cat. 923 (1469), c. 69 
b) Cat. 714 (1451), c. 619; 
Cat. 823 (1458), c. 263 

c) Cat. 712 (1451), c. 745; 
Cat. 822 (1485), c. 907; 
Cat. 823 (1458), c. 718 

d) Not. Ant. M 270, 6 

* June 1464 

e) Cat. 676 (1447) No. 383 


f) ACSL 2406 (1450), c. 78. 


g) Not. Ant. C 525, c. 
272f 
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5 Florence, Piazza Madonna, corner Via de’ Conti from the 
north (photo: author) 


Bartolomeo Nelli had his eye on the adjoining house of 
Mona Nicolosa as well and he did not have long to wait. 
The widow Nicolosa, apparently well along in years, had 
her 1427 catasto declaration made out by her confidant, 
the prior of S. Lorenzo. In 1430 she announced that she 
was leaving part of fl. 300 in Monte Comune funds to 
S. Lorenzo, the interest to be collected after her death for 


19 Catasto 50 (1427), c. 718. 
20 Catasto 378 (1430), c. 377. 
2 ACSL 1938, c. 38v; May 5, 1445: “la sepoltura e in chiostro a pie dell 
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4 S. Lorenzo and Envi- 
rons, site plan, 1485-1495- 
1520. All property lines 
hypothetical. 

a) Dec. Rep. 26 (1495), c. 
450 

b) Dec. Rep. 26 (1495), c. 
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e) Dec. Rep. 26 (1495), c. 
530, 539 

f) Not. Ant. P 37 (1500- 
30), c. 212 

g) ACSL 1930? (1484-85), 
c. 74 

h) ACSL 1930? (1481-82), 
c. 72-74v 

i) Uffizi A 7984, A 7985 
j) ACSL 1937?, c. 144, July 
23, 1506 

k) ACSL 2464, c. 61v 
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6 Florence, Fantozzi Plan, 1843, detail of S. Lorenzo and 
Environs 


masses in her memory.” She was buried in the cloister of 
the old church.” In 1438 the canons of S. Lorenzo listed a 
sum of fl. 170 in Monte funds from the bequest of Mona 
Nicolosa among their holdings.” Presumably the prior of 


usciuolo chentra nel cimitero dirimpetto alla porta del purghatorio che 
va in chiostro chon arme di dua chiave.” 


22 Catasto 602 (1438), c. 101. 
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7 Matteo Nigetti, plan of S. Lorenzo, ca. 1600 (UA 7984) 


8 Matteo Nigetti, plan of S. Lorenzo and Chiasso de' Buoi, ca. 
1600 (UA 7985) 


S. Lorenzo again intervened in favor of the Nelli because 
Bartolomeo subsequently listed Mona Nicolosa's house as 
his. It was to be his last acquisition. 

Mona Nicclosa’s house (5) does not appear in Bartolo- 
meo’s catasto declarations until 1447, but he may have 
omitted listing it in his 1442 catasto because by then he had 
troubles sufficient to confound him. Bartolomeo was not 
among the first to be exiled,* but in 1458 he reported that 
he had been “fuori di chasa” for twenty-three years. In ad- 
dition to a business branch in Pisa, the Nelli had long- 
standing commercial connections in Bologna, and it was 
to Bologna, that is, outside Florentine territory, that Bar- 
tolomeo and his family went in exile. His Florentine busi- 
ness was destroyed, his wealth depleted. In 1458 his taxable 
property (valsente) amounted to just fl. 200.% In 1442 his 
reported Florentine properties comprised the two casette 
on the church side of the Chiasso and a previously unlisted 
house next to the campanile of Old S. Lorenzo which is 
not mentioned in later catasti.” Houses (1) and (4) were 
gone. If he owned Mona Nicolosa’s house, he omitted men- 
tioning it; furthermore. he was in no position to acquire 
new property after 1434-35. Indeed, piece after piece of his 
holdings was being sold off by the sindachi (officials) of 
the gonfalon Lion d'Oro to pay his tax arrears. Among 
these were property (4), bought by Bartolomeo's brother- 
in-law, Francesco di Nerone di Nigi Neroni.” 

Francesco Neroni was a member of an old but fairly im- 
poverished family of lanaiuoli in Lion d'Oro which was 
managing a rapid ascent following the 1434 political turn- 
over.” Francesco married Bartolomeo's sister, Smeralda, in 
April 1429.% Rather than suffering for the indiscretion of 


23 Catasto 676 (1447), No. 702, cc. 766v f. 
24 Cf. the lis: of 1434 exiles in Kent, 356. 


25 Catasto 822 (1458), c. 907: “Signori uficialj: Egli e noto alle vostre sig- 
norie Come e circha xxiij anni passati che noi siamo fuori di chasa. Et 
per non possere [sic] istare ne abitare di costa non se possuto vedere ne 
solicitare nessuno nostro fatte ne i nostri librj de nostrj traffichj non abiamo 
possuto avere pero che ci sono istatj ocupati et rubatj. Et per tale cagione 
cascuna nostra cosa e ita a male. Siche non vi posso dire nessuna nostra 
cosa o di dare o che avessi ad avere. Ma quando lo sapessi Et piu una 
chosa che altra potessimo ritrarre da chi cavessi a dare allora lo notificherj 
alle vostre Signorie, . . .” 


26 Catasto 822 (1458), c. 907%. 

27 Catasto 622 (1442), No. 876, cc. 464-465 (Elam, Doc. n). 

28 Ibid.: “Una casa a lata a questa [The casa magna] vendorono i sindachj 
detti a francesco di nerone nigi.” 

2 On the fortunes of the Neroni Dietisalvi, cf. Kent, 131f. 


30 In Nerone di Nigi Neroni Dietisalvi’s 1427 catasto (Catasto 50 [1427], 
c. 581f.) Dietisalvi di Nerone is twenty-six, Francesco, his brother, twenty- 
four and both are listed as Boche without wives. On April 29, 1429 (ASF, 
mss 85, c. 97) Dietisalvi married Margarita di Benvenuto di Zanobi Ginori 
and Francesco was paired with Smeralda d'Antonio Nelli (cf. Kent, 67, 
n. 16, concerning the Dietisalvi-Ginori alliance). 


his matrimonial alliance with the embattled Nelli after 1434, 
Francesco profited by it. His father-in-law, Antonio di Ser 
Bartolomeo, had left testamentary provisions deeding the 
casa grande to his daughter Smeralda, probably as security 
for the payment of her dowry to Francesco Neroni. With 
the Nelli properties up for sale by the gonfalon officials, 
Francesco acquired the Del Bria houses (4) and moved in 
to the casa grande with Smeralda. 

Bartolomeo Nelli, in exile in 1442 and without access to 
his books, was aware that his houses were being sold, but 
he may not have been sure just what he still owned; he 
briefly declared the possession of just three small houses, 
including the two casette (2) and (3) on the east side of the 
Chiasso de’ Buoi. In 1447 his declaration was more detailed 
and appears to be based on better information.” Five of 
his remaining poderi (farm holdings) had been adjudicated 
by the court of the Podestà to his wife, Mona Susanna, as 
security for her dowry (the usual procedure in such cases 
to avoid divestiture of the property for tax arrears),* but 
she was too impoverished to supply the tenants with oxen 
and the lands lay fallow. In addition to the casette (2) and 
(3), Bartolomeo now also reported ownership of house (5), 
formerly the property of Mona Nicolosa.* It was his last 
remaining holding of any value. Four years later this too 
was lost to Bartolomeo and was described as “manchasi” 
in his 1451 catasto.* The problems with houses (2) and (3) 
on the eastern side of the Chiasso were of a different nature. 

These two casette, which were part of the Nelli properties 
since the first catasto of 1427, fronted on the eastern side 
of the Chiasso de’ Buoi “behind the house of our habita- 
tion” (that is, the casa grande), immediately adjacent to 
parts of the rising S. Lorenzo (Elam, Docs. 1-vi1). The first 
house (3) touched on houses of the canons along the Chiasso 
and on the “chapella magiore di san lorenzo.” The second 
house (2) to the northeast shared a party wall with (3). 
House (3) was adjacent to or overlapped parts of the later 
Stufa and Nelli-Ciai Chapels. House (2), destined to sur- 
vive longer, was partly on the site of the Nelli-Ciai Chapel, 
but mainly on the ground of the later New Sacristy, just 
west of the later transept chapel of the Ginori-Neroni and 
the Ginori corridor, built in the 1450's.” Covering, as they 
did, the site of important parts of the rising church, the 
casette were doomed to demolition as construction pro- 
ceeded. In 1442 (Elam, Doc. 111) they were still in fair shape 
and rented out for three florins. By 1447 the first of the 


3 Catasto 675 (1447), c. 509v (Elam, Doc. v); Catasto 712, c. 745f. (Elam, 
Doc. vi). In 1458 Francesco declared that he was occupying the Nelli house 
“per ragioni o in su detta chasa” (i.e., probably, the outstanding dowry) 
and in compensation for outstanding loans to Bartolomeo (‘per danari 
prestatili e paghati per lui”; Catasto 821 [1458], c. 157). 

32 Cf. note 25 above. 

# Cf. note 27 above. 

* In 1480 Smeralda Neroni, in a similar situation, was adjudicated a farm 
formerly belonging to Francesco Neroni (Catasto 1017 [1480], No. 707, 
c. 701). 

3 Cf. note 23 above. 


38 Catasto 712, 1451, c. 745f. (Elam, Doc. vi). 
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two houses (3) that impinged on the sites of the rising Stufa 
and Nelli-Ciai Chapels (Elam, Doc. 1) had disappeared and 
the adjoining house (2) which had formerly brought in 
twelve lire annually, was in such bad shape that the tenant 
no longer wanted to stay in it. The reason for the problems 
of house (2) are explicitly stated: “because all of the houses 
around have been demolished, this one is being propped 
up (in trespoli) and is beginning to fall into ruin on the side 
towards the church.” 

By 1451, Bartolomeo had disposed of this property (Fig. 
3). He listed both of the houses “nel chiaso de preti” (that 
is, the Chiasso de’ Buoi) under the category of “beni alienati 
dal catasto [of 1427] in qua”: one (3) was “totally” ruined 
and the other (2) ruined in part (Elam, Doc. vi). The re- 
maining house (2) and part of the terrain on which (2) and 
(3) stood were apparently included in the 1449 sale of the 
Nelli Chapel (adjoining these houses) to the chapter and 
by them to the Ciai.* The part of (2) that obstructed the 
window of the Ciai Chapel was demolished, leaving the 
terrain behind the chapel up to the Chiasso open and in 
possession of the Ciai.? The remaining fragment of (2), 
now in possession of the chapter, was described in a 1450 
ricordo as “a casetta for rent located behind the new cha- 
pels” (that is, the recently built Nelli-Ciai and Ginori-Ner- 
oni Chapels at the northwestern end of the transept).* It 
was rented out by the canons for an annual rent of seven 
lire to Niccolo di Zanobi Bonvanni who had acquired the 
Guasconi property adjacent to the Nelli in 1443.*! In 1460 
the sons of Niccolo Bonvanni returned the key “of our sta- 
ble or house located behind the new chapels.” These doc- 
uments are further confirmation of the fact that casetta (2) 
was on the site of the later New Sacristy. After 1451 neither 
of the houses on the eastern side of the Chiasso figured in 
the holdings of the Nelli and they are no longer mentioned 
in their later tax declarations. The final demolition of the 
ramshackle fragment of (2) is not documented, but it ul- 
timately must have made way for new construction on the 
site of the New Sacristy. 

While Francesco Neroni and his wife Smeralda continued 
to hold onto houses (1) and (4), Mona Nicolosa’s former 
property (5) appears to have returned to the possession of 
the S. Lorenzo chapter, probably as part of the transfer of 
the Nelli Chapel and adjoining holdings to the chapter, ar- 
ranged by Francesco Neroni acting for the Nelli in 1449.5 
Beginning in 1447 the Neroni-Nelli’s new southern neigh- 


37 Elam, 183f. Doc. E. 

38 Elam, 184, Doc. C. 

°° One of the confini of the Ciai Chapel property (Elam, 184, Doc. C) is 
the vicus bobum, i.e., the Chiasso de’ Buoi. 

4 ACSL 2406, c. 78: “Nicolo di zanobi bonvanni tiene da noi una casetta 
a pigione posto dietro alle capelle nuove danne lanno lire 7." Cf. also 
ACSL 2302, c. 3v(1456). 

4 Catasto 823 (1458), No. 117, c. 263: “chompraj detta chasa da checcha 
donna che fu di domenicho di tomaso ghuaschonj lanno 1443.” 

4° ACSL 2192, c. 17v (1460): “Adi primo aprile o circa rendette la chiave 
dela nostra stalla o casa posta drieto alle nuove cappelle nichola di zanobi 
benvannj overo e figliuoli.” 
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bor, Niccolo Bonvanni, described the adjacent house (5) 
as property of the “Preti di S. Lorenzo”.# In 1466 the Ne- 
roni pushed their luck too far and were exiled for rebellion 
against the Medici reggimento. By 1469 Francesco was 
dead, but his widow Smeralda continued to hold the former 
Nelli properties as well as a farm formerly belonging to 
Francesco in lieu of her substantial dowry of fl. 2000. In 
accordance with the provisions of her father’s testament, 
she held onto the Nelli houses (1) and (4) during her life- 
time. She declared her age in 1480 as seventy-two and seems 
to have died a few years later.“ Finally, some fifty years 
after their dispossession, the sons of Bartolomeo Nelli,” 
Francesco and Antonio, came back into their family 
inheritance. 

The property was now divided between them, with the 
casa grande inhabited jointly by both brothers and their 
families (Elam, Docs. 1x, x). House (5), whose possession 
was never explicitly acknowledged in the books of the S. 
Lorenzo chapter,“ was indicated in the 1495 tax declaration 
(decima) of Antonio di Bartolomeo as an extension of the 
casa grande, bringing the confines of (1) down to the 
Chiasso de' Buoi. 

The corner house on the Piazuola di S. Lorenzo was di- 
vided by 1495 into equal parts held by Antonio (4c) and 
Francesco (4a) (Fig. 4). In addition, Francesco declared pos- 
session of the adjoining casetta (4b). This small but com- 
plex piece of property, which lay along the Chiasso de’ Buoi 
but still close enough to the Piazuola di S. Lorenzo to be 
described as fronting on it, was confined, according to 
Francesco's decimo declaration of 1495 (Elam, Doc. x), by 
the public street on one side, on the second by himself (4a), 
on the third by “la chiesa di San Lorenzo” and on the fourth 
by the casa grande (1) “where Antonio and I, Francesco, 
live.” Given the peculiarities of confini as found in Flor- 
entine tax declarations, we may assume that the third ad- 
jacency is simply the old Mona Nicolosa property (5) which 
had, until recently, been described as belonging to the 
“chiesa di San Lorenzo,’ in spite of the fact that Francesco's 
brother Antonio now listed house (5) as part of their joint 
property (1). But house (4b) was rented out to a Giovanni 
Luca who stated in his 1495 declaration (Elam, Doc. x1) 
that his house was “alongside [allato] the church of S. Lo- 
renzo,” an unusual statement in that before the building of 
the New Sacristy no part of (4b) was closer than twelve 
meters to the nearest walls of the transept of S. Lorenzo or 


43 Cf. note 38 above. 


44 Catasto 675 (1447), No. 281, c. 587; 714 (1451), No. 302, c. 619; 823 
(1458), No. 117, c. 263. Niccolo di Zanobi Bonvanni, an up-and-coming 
butcher, was confirmed in his status as a faithful Medici supporter by 
selection as an accoppiatore in 1463 and as a member of the Balia of 1466 
after the Neroni insurrection (N. Rubinstein, The Government of Florence 
under the Medici [1434-1494], Oxford, 1966, 126, n. 6; 300). By the time 
the Nigetti plan of S. Lorenzo was drawn around 1600, the Bonvanni had 
acquired the former Guasconi property flanking their house on the Piazza 
Madonna side (Fig. 4), 


45 Rubinstein, The Government of Florence under the Medici [1434-1494], 
164f. 


to the chapels around its northwestern corner. He described 
house (4b) as contiguous with S. Lorenzo on two sides and 
with Francesco Nelli's property on the other two. We may 
ask whether as of 1495 the church of S. Lorenzo had not, 
in fact, moved out across the Chiasso to touch house (4b)! 
It is this same house (4b) which Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici 
bought from Francesco Nelli in 1519 (Elam, Doc. 1). The 
boundaries (listed in counter-clockwise order) are the same 
as in Francesco's 1495 decima: (1) the Piazuola di S. Lo- 
renzo (parva platea); (2) the property of Francesco Nelli 
(4a); (3) the property of Francesco and Antonio Nelli (1); 
(4) Chiasso de’ Buoi (via deretro); and (5) ecclesia Sancti 
Laurentii.® The confini given in the 1495 tax declarations 
suggest the possibility that some part of the church of S. 
Lorenzo, begun before 1495, was rising on the site of the 
future New Sacristy. Since no project is likely to have been 
begun after the expulsion of Piero di Lorenzo de’ Medici in 
1494, such construction would have occurred in the last 
years of Lorenzo il Magnifico's life, that is, around 1490. 


Il 

Why did Cardinal Giulio buy house (4b)? The reason is 
given in the document of sale: pro conficiendo sacrario 
novo dicte ecclesie Sanctii Laurenti. This could signify al- 
most anything relevant to the building of the New Sacristy, 
but beyond the generic meaning “to make,” conficere has 
the specific connotation “to finish, complete.” The fact is 
that house (4b) was so located on the Chiasso that its front- 
age just overlapped the present northwest corner of the New 
Sacristy (Fig. 4). The documents of 1495 suggest that 
whoever began building on this site around 1490 was pre- 
pared to accommodate himself to this situation without at- 
tempting to dispossess Francesco Nelli of the impinging 
property which had only recently returned to his owner- 
ship. A physical examination of the peripheral walls of the 
Sacristy confirms this suggestion. 

Before turning to the evidence of the building itself, how- 
ever, we must consider two other documents presented by 
Elam. The first contains a concession by the Signoria to 
the chapter of S. Lorenzo on June 9, 1520 to build over 
twenty-four braccia of the Chiasso de’ Buoi behind S. Lo- 
renzo (Elam, Doc. 3). The reason given is as follows: per 
fare la nuova sacrestia di decta chiesa corrispondente alla 
vecchia sacrestia. Elam overlooked the significance of this 
rationalization. The phrase “to make the New Sacristy . . . 


e 


46 Cf. note 34 above. 


37 According to Susanna Nelli's catasto of 1459 (Catasto 924 [1469], c. 
483f.), Bartolomeo had died in exile in Bologna. The family subsequently 
returned to Florence and lived in rented quarters. Susanna was adjudged 
property in lieu of fl. 1000, the amount of her dowry, by the court of the 
Podestà. 


48 Both Niccolo Bonvanni and Smeralda Neroni consistently identified the 
former Mona Nicolosa property as belonging to either "la chiesa di santo 
lorenzo” or to the "preti di san lorenzo” (Catasto 924 [1469], c. 488; 1017 
[1480], c. 644). Cf. also note 44 above. 

4° Cf. note 48 above. 


® Elam 176, Doc. 1. 


like the Old Sacristy” is not a trivial confirmation by the | 


notary of the evident fact that the plan of the New Sacristy 
as conceived by Michelangelo was similar to the Old Sac- 
risty. Rather it was the very object of the exercise, namely 
to make the New Sacristy something which up to that point 
it was not, namely “like the Old Sacristy.” 

That this is the correct interpretation of the concession 
document is confirmed by the second document (Elam, 
Doc. 4), a complex transaction of June 16, 1520 in which 
Cardinal Giulio promised to Antonio and Francesco de’ 
Nelli a new building containing stables and kitchen to be 
built on the twenty-four braccia of the Chiasso conceded 
to the chapter to replace a house and stable of theirs (loco 
mansionis et stabuli eorum) which they, in turn, had given 
to the cardinal. The rationalization for the Nelli’s conces- 
sion of their property was as follows: pro ampliatione novi 
sacrarii ecclesie S. Laurentii. In other words, the sacristy, 
being smaller than it ought to be, required an enlargement 
(ampliatio)® for which the demolition of the Nelli property 
in. question was necessary. Just what was implied by this 
ampliatio is clarified in a postilla added to the document: 
namely, “the wall to be constructed as the fourth side of 
this sacristy in place of the wall of the Nelli house which 
is being or has already been demolished” (murus confi- 
ciendus pro quarta parte dicti sacrarii loco muri domus dic- 
torum de nellis destruendi seu destructi). This new fourth 
side of the sacristy was to be considered as a party wall 
against which the Nelli could build at their will in the fu- 
ture, a privilege of which they were to make substantial 
use. All of this was “for the conservation of [the property] 
of the said Nelli” (hic est quod pro conservatione dictorum 
de nellis et loco mansionis et stabuli eorum): an indication 
that the postilla simply legitimized the reestablishment of 
a similar situation that had previously existed. Just as the 
néw wall of the sacristy was to be used as a party wall, so 
the old wall (muri domus dictorum de nellis) was appar- 
ently a party wall, namely the “fourth” wall of a structure 
preexisting on the sacristy site, against which the Nelli sta- 


51 Elam, 173, n. 18, proposed “for the sake of the width of ...” asa 
translation for pro ampliatione. Ampliatio (a Latin legal term implying 
a time extension or prorogation of judgment) has the spatial sense of “en- 
largement” (syn. amplificatio), not of width (amplitudo). Cf. also K. Frey, 
Die Loggia dei Lanzi, Berlin, 1885, 227, Doc. 137 (1387): “pro ampliatione 
platea palatii” with reference to the enlargement of the Piazza della 
Signoria. 

52 Nigetti’s plan (Fig. 7) indicates “case de nelli” directly west of the sac- 
risty. These houses were finally demolished in the 1930's (cf. L. Zumkeller, 
‘L'isolamento della Basilica di San Lorenzo e la questione della parete 
tergale della chiesa,” Firenze, vit, 1938, 377-381) with some wall fragments 
surviving in situ (Fig. 30). 

5 Burns (1979) dated the plan between 1490 and 1510 on the basis of 
handwriting and drawing style. On this basis, the drawing could well be 
some ten years earlier. 


% Elam, 183-85. Elam suggested that the corridor contained all three por- 
tals and that “porti” should be understood as “door surrounds.” That, 
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bles had been built sometime after 1495. The important 
point here is that ît was precisely the new fourth (western) 
wall of the New Sacristy that was the means and instrument 
of the enlargement being undertaken by the cardinal and 
his architect Michelangelo in 1520. 


mM 

With these documents and the topographical situation 
around the transept end of S. Lorenzo in mind, let us take 
another look at the physical evidence provided by the 
building itself. The pilaster and blind arcade articulation 
of the northern flanking chapels (Fig. 9) continues around 
the Marco di Luca and Neroni Chapels and around the east- 
ern and northern walls of the New Sacristy. Burns has pub- 
lished an early plan of S. Lorenzo (Venice, Archivio di 
Stato, Miscellanea Mappe, 1285) which was drawn before 
the New Sacristy was begun (Fig. 10). It shows a corridor 
leading from the northern transept portal past the Neroni 
(ex-Ginori) Chapel and opening toward the Borgo la Noce. 
This corridor, part of a Ginori commitment to build three 
portals at S. Lorenzo, was built around 1457 and probably 
represents two of the three promised portals.* The corridor 
apparently led to steps descending to grade level. It prob- 
ably had a vaulted crypt story under the corridor accessible 
from the underchurch cemetery below S. Lorenzo.“ The 
Venice plan shows the pilaster articulation continuing up 
to the left (eastern) side of the portal-chapel on the northern 
flank of the nave and no further revetment to the west 
around the transept. The books of the chapter indicate that 
the great campanile shown in the Rustichi view of S. Lo- 
renzo (Fig. 11) was demolished in the years just before 
1484. The demolition involved a large gap on the rising 
northern flank of the nave right down to the level of the 
underchurch, allowing oxcarts entry to dispose of the de- 
bris. A wall fragment of the campanile was left standing 
under the portal-chapel (Fig. 12). The gap was finally closed 
in 1484, a new pavement was completed along the northern 
flank from the fagade of the church to the Marco di Luca 


however, raises the question of why the corridor should have taken so 
many years to build. A Sepoltuario of 1463 (published in part or in whole 
by several recent authors; cf. Elam, 185, Doc. G) describes the corridor 
as complete: “Alla famiglia et casa de Ginoli una sepoltura fra luna porta 
e laltra de Ginoli che mette diverso borgho la noce e allato et in mezzo 
tralla cappella de Ciai et quella della croce di san Lorenzo che se murato 
per insino a hora per Ginoli.” The descriptive phrase “fra luna porta e 
laltra de Ginoli” is quite clear: the Ginori corridor contained two portals. 
In 1480 Gino Ginori reported that the commitment to build three “porti” 
had been fulfilled only in part and that he had yet to spend another 300 
florins (Elam, 185, Doc. J). Another Ginori portal, apart from the com- 
pleted Ginori corridor, had yet to be built. 

55 The sepoltura recorded in the 1463 Sepoltuario (cf. note 54 above) was 
presumably under, not in, the corridor. For the question of access to the 
crypt level of the corridor, see the description of the Stimmate Chapel 
below, p. 210. 

5 I will publish the relevant documents in my forthcoming Brunelleschi 
monograph. 
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9 S. Lorenzo, north flank and New Sacristy from the east 
(photo: author) 





10 Plan of S. Lorenzo, ca. 1485. Venice, Archivio di Stato, 
Miscellanea Mappe, 1285 (after Burns) 


57 ACSL 19303, c. 24v. (Elam, 185, Doc. K, published without indication 
of the source, Elam assumed that these documents referred to the final 
completion of the corridor.) The northern side portal has a frame attrib- 
uted to Michelangelo and is crowned by the ducal arms of the Medici. It 
is flanked on either side by the previously unnoticed traces of two small 
pear-shaped coats-of-arms. With the courteous cooperation of Arch. Pie- 
tro Ruschi of the Soprintendenza ai Monumenti, Florence, I was able to 








11 S. Lorenzo, 
ca. 1450, view in 
Rustichi Codex. 
Florence, Archi- 
vio Seminario 
Maggiore (after 
Roselli) 


12 S. Lorenzo, 
Campanile, foun- 
dations seen from 
seventh-side aisle 
bay of under- 
church looking 
north (photo: 
author) 


chapel, and, for the first time, we hear of a “Porta de Gi- 
nori” at this point.” The Venice plan was apparently drawn 
after the completion of the northern portal-chapel in 1484, 
but before the continuation of the revetment around the 
transept. There are signs of a break in the revetment on 
the left side of the northern portal-chapel (Fig. 1), indicat- 
ing an interruption corresponding to the situation shown 
in the Venice plan. Sometime subsequent to this point, the 
revetment was extended around the transept chapel and 
continued seamlessly around the corner between the Ner- 


examine these traces. It appears that the original coats-of-arms, probably 
marble plaques, were removed, presumably when the new door frame 
and Medici arms were added. The remaining holes were then plugged with 
stone panels cut to fit the holes and then worked over to assimilate them 
to the stone courses of the surrounding wall (Fiz. 1). Given the cumulative 
evidence concerning this portal-chapel, it is a safe assumption that the 
coats-of-arms removed were of the Ginori family. 


13 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy from east (photo: author) 


oni Chapel and the eastern wall of the New Sacristy. 

The blind arcade revetment around the northern side of 
S. Lorenzo, though uniform throughout in style, material, 
execution, and size of the pilasters, can be divided into three 
diverse sections: (1) the northern side chapels which, like 
their counterparts on the southern side of the nave, are 
without windows; (2) the Neroni Chapel, through whose 
eastern and northern sides the large preexisting rectangular 
chapel windows were made to penetrate incongruously; and 
(3) the New Sacristy (Figs. 1, 13-15). 

The overall outer north-south dimension of the New Sac- 
risty is roughly 31%: braccia (18.4m): 22 braccia for the 
main room and 912 braccia for the chancel and its side 
rooms (Fig. 16). Some 12! braccia (7.3m) of this outer 
dimension are overlapped by the Neroni Chapel on the east, 
leaving 19% braccia to be divided into two bays of 6.2 
braccia (3.63m) each between uniform pilasters, 2 braccia 
(1.22m) less than the 8.3 braccia (4.85m) exterior bays be- 
tween pilasters of the nave side chapels. The total exterior 
width of the Sacristy (as enlarged in 1520) corresponds to 
the basic 23.6 braccia (13.77m)* dimension of the Old Sac- 
risty. But the exterior revetment continues around the 


58 Measured in situ in June 1983. 


End 
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15 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, north side from northwest 
(photo: author) 
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northern side of the New Sacristy in narrow bays of 6.5 
braccia (3.80m) between the pilasters, extending over just 
21.4 braccia (12.50m) of the east-west dimension. The re- 
vetment is carefully executed and tailored to this narrow 
dimension. It is not a temporary stopgap and there is no 
possibility of adding another integral bay: What is more, 
each of the bays around the sacristy, the two on the east 
and the two on the north side, has an axially centered arched 
window, penetrating the revetment and surrounded by a 
profiled frame (Figs. 6, 18). 

The outer sacristy wall on the western side (the murus 
conficiendus pro quarta parte dicti sacrarii of 1520) has a 
completely different character. Intended from the time of 
its construction in 1520 as a party wall,” it is constructed 
of raw masonry, penetrated at the height of Michelangelo's 
lower western windows by two large arched openings de- 
signed to direct a maximum of afternoon light into the lower 
parts of the interior. From the point on the northern side 
where the revetment ends, the peripheral wall continues 
crudely southwestward at an angle of about 20°, straight- 
ening out gradually to continue southward as the “fourth 
side of the Sacristy” (Figs. 16, 19). It is along this line that 
the New Sacristy became as wide “as the Old Sacristy.” 

Like the rooms under the Old Sacristy on the other side, 
the vaulted rooms under the New Sacristy are separate and 
at different levels.“ Under the main sacristy room there is 
a square crypt with four cross vaults converging on a cen- 
tral pier (Figs. 20-27). The room is 1.71m under grade, 
3.84m high, and some 11.30m (19.4 br.) square. Under part 
of the chancel and its flanking rooms lies a roughly 10.30 
x 2.70m (17.6 x 4.6 br.) rectangular space at approximately 
grade level, some 2.50m (4.3 br.) high, covered by a shal- 
low barrel vault and lit by two splayed windows in its 
northern wall (Fig. 28). The two crypts are not in com- 
munication. The room under the chancel is accessible by 
a stairway leading down from the western flanking room 
(generally called a lavamani, though it has no washbasin 
and probably never had one). It achieved sudden noto- 
riety with the discovery in the 1970's of large figural Mi- 
chelangelesque drawings on its walls. The studies subse- 
quent to this discovery included a survey of the two 
crypts,“ but the lower room has never been measured in 


# Cf. p. 207 above. 

6 Frommel (1966). 

61 Cf. the 18th-century plans of the under-church published by P. Roselli 
and O, Superchi, L'edificazione della Basilica di San Lorenzo, Florence, 
1980, figs. 20, 21; and the recent survey of the under-church published 
by E. Battisti, Filippo Brunelleschi, n.p., 1975, 177, fig. 182, and the sec- 
tional view by F. Gurrieri et al., “Sul comportamento statico e sullo stato 
di conservazione delle fabbriche brunelleschiane, la Sagrestia Vecchia di 
S. Lorenzo,” in Filippo Brunelleschi. La sua opera e il suo tempo, Florence, 
1980, 1, 577f. 
-6&2 Dal Poggetto, 54. 

6 P, Dal Poggetto, “Inediti disegni murali michelangioleschi nella Sa- 
grestia Nuova di S. Lorenzo,” Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Insti- 
tutes in Florenz, xx, 1976, 53-86; idem, “I disegni murali di Michelangiolo 
scoperti sotto la Sagrestia Nuova,” Prospettiva, v, 1976, 11-47. 


% Dal Poggetto 31, fig. 19; 39, fig. 38. The surveys carried out by Geom. 


detail or put into precise relationship to the upper cryg 
and the main level of the New Sacristy. Elam published 
drawn elevation of the western exterior of the sacristy fror 
an unnamed source. A new survey of the two crypts tha 
attempts to relate them to the upper rooms was undertake: 
by the author in the summer of 1983. 

The lower crypt, known since its acquisition by a Fran 
ciscan brotherhood around 1600 as the Cappella delle Stim 
mate, is now commonly entered from the exterior throug] 
a door and stairway of nine steps located in the corne 
between the sacristy and the adjoining Neroni Chapel (Figs 
1, 21). The irregular relationship of this entrance to th: 
interior stamps it as an addition made when the brother 
hood required direct entrance from the outside for its ser 
vices. The portal bears the date 1600. The transformatioi 
of the interior carried out by the brotherhood seems to hav 
consisted in the main of replastering covered by painting 
appropriate to the Franciscan dedication. Two axiall: 
placed flat-arched niches, 1.29m over the floor, 2.04m wid: 
and 2.37m high (Fig. 20), may have been carved into th 
western wall of the room at the time of this transforma 
tion.” The niche on the northern side is rectangular in pla 
and just 21cm deep. The southern niche is a shallow semi 
circle, some 79cm deep. More nearly axial is a second entr: 
from the adjoining room under the Neroni Chapel, fron 
which three steps 14cm high and one lower step 17cm hig] 
descend to the level of the Stimmate Chapel (Fig. 26). Th 
room under the Neroni Chapel is cross-vaulted. Its floo 
level seems to have been raised by one braccio (59cm) a 
the time of the Stimmate transformation. Originally th 
adjoining rooms were both some 3 braccia (1.70m) belov 
grade level. It is probable that this connecting entrance tac 
was created during the early seventeenth-century transfor 
mation since the confraternity space extended to the room 
under the Neroni Chapel and the western end of the tran 
sept.” The probable original entrance to the crypt wa 
through an opening in the southeastern corner directly un 
der the church-level entrance to the sacristy in the transep 
wall between the Ciai and Neroni Chapels. At this poin 
there is an irregular niche covered by a segmental arch 
3.19m wide, 1.01m deep on its eastern side, 79cm on th 
west (Fig. 24). In the approximate center axis of this nich 


L. Cantini are adequate, but not precise in details or in the exact rela 
tionship of the lower to the upper room and to the exterior. 

65 Elam, 159, fig. 4. 

6 I am happy to acknowledge the equipment and help extended by Pro 
fessoressa Berta Leggeri of the Istituto di Costruzione of Florence Uni 
versity in carrying out these measurements, and I thank my wife, Jeann 
Farr Saalman, for her assistance on the site. 

67 Paatz, u, 507. 

& Ibid. 

© The niches appear to be related to the altars installed below them. Ther 
is no reason to assume that there were altars in the room prior to th 
arrival of the Stimmate. 

7 See the 18-century plan published by Roselli (cf. note 61 above, Fig 
20; ACSL 23553) and G. Richa, Notizie istoriche delle chiese fiorentine 
v, 1757, 93£. (facsimile ed., Rome, 1972). 


there is an 80cm-wide opening penetrating through the 
southern crypt wall to the transept of the underchurch. The 
rather asymmetrical nature of this arrangement suggests an 
origin unrelated to the sacristy crypt. In fact, on this exact 
site stood the Ginori corridor, as represented on the Venice 
plan (Fig. 10). It seems probable that this opening was the 
entrance to the crypt under the Ginori corridor. The foun- 
dations of the corridor under the floor of the Stimmate 
Chapel await excavation. 

The four cross vaults of the Stimmate Chapel spring di- 
rectly from the side walls without stone consoles.” In the 
center of the chapel the vault groins converge on a 1.25m 
(2:2 br.) square pier, 2.33m (4 br.) high, with round bevels 
slimming its corners. The bevels terminate one-third of a 
braccio (19.5cm) below the top of the pier, leaving a square 
pier impost under the vaults. 

This pier has been the subject of much comment. Goez 
argued that its style proved Fabriczy’s assumption that the 
New Sacristy was planned and begun under Brunelleschi.” 
Isermayer connected it with a pre-Brunelleschian project 
by Prior Dolfini.? Elam suggested that the beveling of the 
pier was a result of the transformations made by the Stim- 
mate confraternity around 1600.” The form, in all events, 
is not Michelangelesque.” I know of no instance where the 
substance of a vault support was subjected to diminution 
of the kind proposed by Elam subsequent to its construc- 
tion, and the pier gives no hint of this sort of post-factum 
manipulation (Fig. 27). Whatever its date, the pier appears 
to be substantially in its original form. 

‘At the only points where the thickness of the peripheral 
walls of the Stimmate Chapel can be effectively measured, 
namely at the two passages through its eastern wall (Figs. 
25, 26), the resulting dimension is 1.17m (2 br.). This outer 
wall dimension can be followed around the northern side 
of the sacristy at the level of the chancel and its flanking 
spaces (lavamani). One might assume that the same di- 
mension was planned for the western wall of the Stimmate 
Chapel as well. 

The “scantinato” under the chapel and its side rooms is 
sited 2.64m under the main room level of the sacristy, 30cm 
over grade level (Figs. 17, 28). Covered by a shallow barrel 
vault, the space is rectangular at its eastern end, somewhat 
irregular at the west where the steps lead up to the western 
lavamani. It is 2.71m (4.6 br.) wide and some 10.30m (17.6 
br.) long. It sits 1.60m (2.75 br.) west of the eastern façade 
of the sacristy, 1.90m (3.75 br.) north of the Stimmate 


| 


{ 
7. As noted by Elam, 162. 
2 W. Goez, "Annotationes zu Michelangelos Mediceergraebern,” Fest- 
schrift für Harald Keller, Darmstadt, 1963, 235f.; C. von Fabriczy, Filippo 
Brunelleschi, Stuttgart, 1892, 173, n. 1. 
73 C, Isermayer, “Das Michelangelo-Jahr 1964 und die Forschungen zu 
Michelangelo als Maler und Bildhauer von 1959 bis 1965,” Zeitschrift für 
Kunstgeschichte, xxviii, 1965, 334f. 
7 Elam, 162. 
75 I don't believe that there is a beveled pier in Michelangelo's entire oeuvre 
(cf. the piers he added to the western exterior of the cloister wing under 
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Chapel. Two splayed windows, 1.50m (2.5 br.) wide on the 
inside, 70cm square on the exterior, light the space. It is 
2.53m high to the apex of the barrel vault. One meter from 
the southwestern corner there is a 60cm-high, ca. 90cm- 
square wellhead, built against the southern wall of the 
“scantinato.” The well descends through a vaulted cistern, 
roughly three meters square, accessible through a manhole 
flanking the steps ascending to the lavamani above (Fig. 
28). The cistern has been excavated to a depth of about 
3.30m from which level the well continues farther down- _ 
ward within cylindrical walls. The cistern is contained 
within the interior façade line of the western wall of the 
Stimmate Chapel.” 

The western flanking room, from which twelve steps de- 
scend to the “scantinato,” has been carefully surveyed by 
Dal Poggetto and his associates. The term lavamani, tra- 
ditionally applied to the two flanking rooms, should be 
interpreted cautiously because Dal Poggetto concluded that 
the wellhead below was probably never extended upward 
to provide water for ritual purposes in the western room 
above. Dal Poggetto discovered evidence for and surviving 
traces of a stairway which, hugging the northern and west-. 
ern walls of the lavamani, ascended over the descending 
steps to a spiral stairway. This stairway provided access to 
a space over the barrel vault of the flanking room from 
which, originally, access was possible to the light well be- 
hind the attic story of the northern sacristy facade and, in 
particular, to the exterior of the chancel dome. This stair- 
way and parts of the room over it were demolished in 
1832.7 

The stairway descending to the “scantinato” hugs the 
western wall of the lavamani. The steps gradually increase 
in width and curve around to the east as they descend to 
a landing two steps over the “scantinato” level. The land- 
ing, wholly irregular in shape and dimensions, is set into 
the northwestern corner of the sacristy. Here the steps turn 
east to complete the descent into the “scantinato.” The 
stairway is contained within the presumed 2 br. (1.17m) 
width of the western Stimmate Chapel wall. It could have 
been created at any time during Michelangelo's tenure or 
later or in the pre-Michelangelo period. 

The exterior windows of the “scantinato” allowed access 
through which the measurements of the Stimmate Chapel, 
the exterior, the “scantinato,” the western lavamani and its 
descending stairway, and the main room of the New Sac- 
risty could be related with relative ease and precision. The 


the Biblioteca Laurenziana: P. Portogesi and B. Zevi, eds., Michelangiolo 
architetto, Turin, 1964, 282, fig. 251). Even if Michelangelo were simply 
conforming to the existing revetment of the nave and transept chapels, 
as Elam believes, why would he introduce this quattrocento-flavored de- 
tall into the substructure of his sacristy? 

7 See the discussion and illustrations in Dal Poggetto, 40-41, figs. 38-41. 
Dal Poggetto concludes that the walls surrounding the cistern may be of 
medieval origin (40-41, figs. 38-41, 55, n. 51) and may not be or have 
been a cistern at all. I examined the interior of the cistern in June 1984. 
See Appendix 11 for my observations and conclusions. 


77 Dal Poggetto, 49-53. 
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16 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, Sacristy plan over “Stimmate Chapel” and Scantinato (author's survey) 


results, anticipated by Battisti's published survey of the un- 
derchurch of S. Lorenzo,” are noteworthy. The axis of Mi- 
chelangelo’s precisely 20 br. (11.69m) square main sacristy 
room and its chancel is some 60cm to the west of the north- 
south axis of the Stimmate Chapel below (Fig. 16). What- 
ever the reasons for this substantial difference of axes, it is 
difficult to reconcile with a uniform project built ex fun- 
damentis and with a single building period under Michel- 
angelo beginning in 1519-20. 


The non-functional, non-Michelangelesque arched win- 
dows in the arcaded bays of the exterior sacristy façades 
have no relationship whatever to Michelangelo’s interior 
arrangement or to the revetment of the northern nave chap- - 
els which have no windows: this evidence was enough to 
convince Tolnay,” among others, of the notion that some- 


78 Battisti, 177, fig. 182. 
79 C. de Tolnay, The Medici Chapel, Princeton, 1948, 27f. 












































17 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, analytical view from north (au- 
thor's survey) 


thing was in situ when Michelangelo began his work in 
1519-20. One might add the observation that the narrow 
window of the western lavamani, its only natural light 
source, was carefully designed and angled to fall just inside 
the blind arcade without disturbing the pilaster and blind 
arcade system. Whatever the reasons for this arrangement, 
it indicates that the window — and, consequently, the in- 
terior it serves — was created subsequent to the design and 
construction of the exterior façade of the sacristy. Neither 
Tolnay and other adherents of his view nor decided pro- 
ponents of the opposing position, who maintained that Mi- 
chelangelo began ex novo in 1519 (after having razed pre- 
sumed existing obstacles on the site), considered all the 
presently available physical and documentary evidence to- 
gether and in context. 


IV 

Let me state some preliminary conclusions by referring 
to an often-cited piece of evidence published concurrently 
by Corti and Parronchi in 1964, the now-famous ricordo 
of Canon Gianbattista Figiovanni recalling the events re- 
lating to the origin of Cardinal Giulio’s sacristy project in 
1519." Figiovanni remembered that at the beginning of 
work at the sacristy, “they demolished two houses of the 
Nelli family and masonry of the church (delle mura della 
chiesa) on that side (da quella parte) where the sacristy was 


8° This position was first established by Johannes Wilde (1955). It has had 
a profound and continuing effect on British students. 


& G. Corti, “Una ricordanza di Giovan Battista Figiovanni,” Paragone, 
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18 S. Lorenzo, 
New Sacristy, 
arched window, 
east bay of north 
flank (photo: 
author) 








19 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, northwest corner (photo: author) 


n.s. xv, 175, 1964, 24-31; A. Parronchi, “Una ricordanza inedita del Fi- 
giovanni sui lavori della Cappella e delle Librerie Medicee,” Atti del con- 
vegno di studi michelangioleschi, Florence-Rome, 1964, 322f. 
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20 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, Stimmate Chapel interior from 
southeast (photo: author) 





21 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, Stimmate Chapel interior, north- 
east corner (photo: author) 





22 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, Stimmate Chapel interior, south- 
east corner (photo: author) 


to be made.” Elam concluded that the mura della chiesa 
must refer to the masonry of the Ginori corridor which she 
assumed was still on the site in 1519-20." But if, as the 
evidence of the documents indicates, the Ginori corridor 
and its porte had been demolished around 1490,* what ma- 
sonry was Figiovanni talking about? We have seen that the 
problem that concerned the cardinal and Michelangelo in 
1519-20 was to make the New Sacristy “like the Old Sac- 
risty” and that this was to be achieved by an ampliatio on 
the “fourth” side (da quella parte!) where at that time a new 








23 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, Stimmate Chapel interior, south- 
west corner (photo: author) 





24 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, Stimmate Chapel interior, south- 
east corner (photo: author) 


wall was in the process of being made (conficiendus).* 
Consideration of the physical evidence leads to the notion 
that the Stimmate Chapel, the “scantinato,” and rising walls 
(including an original “fourth” western wall flanking the 
Stimmate Chapel) were in existence on the site in 1519. This 
“fourth” wall turned the corner southward two braccia 
(1.17m) west of the interior facade of the western Stimmate 
Chapel wall, roughly one meter to the right of the west- 
ernmost pilaster of the northern revetment of the sacristy. 
Most of this wall had to be demolished in 1519-20 to allow 
for the ampliatio (cf. Appendix Il). 

Figiovanni reports and the documents indicate that two 
houses of the Nelli were demolished as well. We have seen 
that one of them, the house the cardinal bought in 1519, 
was identical with house (4b), located on the western side 


82 Elam, 1979 162. 
8 Cf. note 56. 


84 Elam took da quella parte as referring to the entire site on which the 
New Sacristy was being built. In view of the evidence presented here, da 
quella parte may be taken in the specific sense of “on that side.” That side 
is the extreme western end of the sacristy site. The Ginori corridor had 
lain on the eastern side of the site. Figiovanni is telling us, in so many 
words, that the peripheral masonry of the New Sacristy had to be com- 
pleted on the western flank following demolition of an existing church 
wall and adjacent Nelli houses on that side. This accords precisely with 
the tenor of the 1520 documents. 
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27 S. Lorenzo, New 
Sacristy, Stimmate 
Chapel interior, central 
pier (photo: author) 






25 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, Stim- \ | 
mate Chapel interior, northeast en- 
trance (photo: author) are | 
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26 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, Stim- 
mate Chapel interior, southeast en- 
trance (photo: author) 
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28 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, Cis- 
tern under Scantinato, plan (au- 
thor’s survey). 
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of the Chiasso de’ Buoi, tangent to the northwestern corner 
of the sacristy where the revetment ends. Its demolition was 
essential for the enlargement and in order to remove an 
obstacle to the illumination of the new western windows 
that Michelangelo proposed to construct. But where were 
the stables that had been acquired in 1520? The document 
concerning their acquisition and demolition is quite clear 
in this respect: the new “fourth” wall was being built over 
the site on which they had stood (murus conficiendus pro 
quarta parte dicti sacrarii loco muri domus dictorum de 
nellis destruendi seu destructi). Since the new “fourth” wall 
is at least partly on the site of the old, it is reasonable to 
propose that the Nelli stables were built against the western 
side of the old “fourth” wall and that the party wall ar- 
rangement conceded in the 1520 contract is nothing else 
than a reestablishment of a previously existing situation. 
It is noteworthy that the document of June 9, 1520 by which 
the Signoria permitted the appropriation of twenty-four 
braccia of the Chiasso de’ Buoi behind S. Lorenzo did not 
` include specific permission to close the Chiasso, nor is there 
any indication that either the cardinal or the chapter, both 
apparently so careful to conform to correct legal proce- 
dures with respect to the Signoria, ever asked for or re- 
ceived permission to close the Chiasso in order to build 
the sacristy whose design and construction, even without 
the ampliatio, implied the closing of the Chiasso at its 
northeastern end. At the same time, the Nelli stables ex- 
isting in 1519-20, presumably similar in scale to their 
planned replacements, apparently had also been built right 
across the Chiasso. Had the Nelli asked for and received 
permission to close up the public road just for the sake of 
their’ stables? 

The actual course of events was probably quite different. 
In 1490 the Nelli had only recently reacquired their family 
property after a half century of dispossession and they were 
unlikely to have been in a mood to surrender any part of 
it lightly. When the agents of Lorenzo approached these 
impoverished returnees, twice blighted by parentage with 
the exiled Albizzi and the disgraced Neroni, they were in 
no position to offer effective resistance to their importun- 
ings. But old wounds stil] ached. There was the matter of 
the half-ruined house (2) across the Chiasso, propped up 
against imminent collapse (in trespoli). It had been sold to 
the chapter of S. Lorenzo by Francesco Neroni, probably 
along with the Nelli Chapel in 1449 and along with the 
former Mona Nicolosa house on the western side of the 
Chiasso. Though the Nicolosa house (5) was never ac- 
knowledged by the canons (cf. note 48), they carried house 
(2) on their books from 1450 to 1460. During this decade 
it was occupied by Niccolo Bonvanni and used as a stable 
for a nominal annual rent of seven lire (cf. note 40). The 
rent was never paid and the canons seem to have tolerated 


85 Cf. Appendix 1 for new documents relating to this problem. 

86 Elam, 178, Doc. 5. 

87 The Pantheon theme in the New Sacristy has been alluded to (cf. Wilde, 
1955, 63; Ackerman, 1970, 78), but will require further consideration. 
(See also H. Hibbard, s.v. “Michelangelo,” Macmillan Encyclopedia of 
Architects, New York, 1982, 11, 167.) 


this situation asan accommodation to these recent and rising 
neighbors in the parish (cf. note 42). When the Nelli came 
back into their own in the 1480's, they apparently laid claim 
to these former properties. Antonio Nelli’s tax declaration 
of 1495 indicates that house (5) had returned to their pos- 
session (Elam, Doc. rx). House (2) is no longer listed, be- 
cause evidently it had gone down as the new Medici chapel 
on the site of (2) had risen after about 1490. But had the 
Nelli yielded it unconditionally? It seems to me that the 
party wall arrangement contained in the 1520 concession 
document was first negotiated around 1490. The Nelli de- 
manded and received the Medici’s consent to build new 
stables against the western (“fourth”) wall of the new 
chapel, about to rise tangent to their house (4b) and closing 
off the northern end of the Chiasso. 

The closing up of the Chiasso may be described as det- 
rimental to all property owners along the Chiasso. The most 
seriously affected were those closest to the blocked end of 
the Chiasso, namely the Nelli, since their Chiasso prop- 
erties were now accessible only from the Piazza Madonna 
end of the street. Their party-wall rights to the western wall 
of the new Medici chapel impinging on their property rep- 
tesented partial compensation for their grievances. It may 
or may not be a coincidence that the Nelli waited until after 
1495 (that is, some time after the expulsion of the Medici) 
to build their new stables and kitchen over the dead-end 
space between their Chiasso properties and the western wall 
of the rising mura della chiesa opposite them. There being 
no other affected parties, this occupation was not con- 
tested.® There the Nelli stables remained until Michelan- 
gelo and the cardinal concluded that their removal was 
required. - 

Why did Michelangelo decide to widen the existing struc- 
ture? The documents published by Elam make it apparent 
that at least a preliminary plan for the interior architecture 
was ready by the summer of 1519.% For Michelangelo the 
challenge must have lain in the idea of making the sacristy 
“like the old Sacristy” in plan while introducing decisive 
variants into the interior articulatian and into the eleva- 
tion, variants that were derived not from the Old Sacristy 
but from the Pantheon.” The house acquisitions of 1519- 
20 were the immediate consequence of this design. But the 
presumed need for more interior space can hardly have been 
the reason for the demolition of the existing “fourth” wall 
on the western side of the building fragment which Mi- 
chelangelo was about to incorporate into his project. His 
new “fourth” wall extends some 60cm farther west than the 
probable extent of the old wall, and the western interior 
facade of the main sacristy room is 70cm west of the west- 
ern interior façade of the Stimmate Chapel below, but the 
eastern interior façade of the upper room runs some 30cm 
west of the eastern interior façade of the room below.® The 


8 An overlay of the two plans published by Dal Poggetto, 31, figs. 19- 
20, contradicts the measurements given here, but I stand behind our care- 
fully executed survey. The minimal projection of the eastern sacristy wall 
above and over the void of the Stimmate Chapel below is of no structural 
consequence. In effect, the enlargement of the upper room is realized on 
the western side where, after the demolition of the original “fourth” wall, 
Michelangelo had a free hand. 


net “gain” in interior space for the main room is just 40cm, 
not sufficient to explain the demolition and rebuilding of 
the “fourth” wall, even if the slightly wider room achieved 
the exact 11.70m (20 br.) dimensions of the Old Sacristy. 
Michelangelo's interior system could have been accom- 
modated within the 11.30m limits of the Stimmate Chapel 
with only minor adjustments in the large dimensions. 

From a structural point of view, the “fourth” wall was 
the exposed side of the projected sacristy. Michelangelo was 
planning to erect a two-braccia (1.20m) thick masonry 
dome and a marble lantern over the square substructure of 
the room below (Fig. 35). The dead load and the potential 
outward thrusts were not inconsequential. On the eastern, 
southern, and northern sides the main room was buttressed 
by the impinging walls of the transept chapels and the pro- 
jected sacristy chancel with its barrel-vaulted flanking 
rooms. The base of the eastern sacristy wall has a 58cm (1 
br.) thick masonry “padding” at grade level and a thinner 
layer around the northern base (Figs. 32-34). There were 
no corresponding buttress walls on the western flank.” The 
thickness of the new “fourth” wall roughly equals the two- 
braccia-thick peripheral walls (without the base “padding”) 
on the exposed sides of the pre-Michelangelesque structure. 
To support the top load on the exposed western side, Mi- 
chelangelo added a massive, roughly 2.30m (4 br.) wide 
buttress to the southern end of the new “fourth” wall, 
flanking the spiral stairwell which leads to the upper ex- 
terior of the projected sacristy. This buttress, which binds 
with the “fourth” wall masonry, projects about four meters 
at the base. It rises to about half the height of the “fourth” 
wall, then springs back on an irregular line angling upward, 
to continue as a wide pilaster up to the entablature (Figs. 
14, 29-31). In this context the concession of party-wall 
rights to the Nelli may be seen in another light. As long as 
the future Nelli walls did not interfere with Michelangelo's 
projected “fourth” wall windows, they would serve a pur- 
pose in adding additional counterweight to buttress the 
thrusts of the dome. 

The “fourth” wall windows are the probable reason for 
the construction of this new wall. On the northern side of 
the rising main room Michelangelo's planned lower order 
of windows could be arranged without difficulty, hidden 
away in the light well behind the attic story of the northern 
exterior.” The church transept blocked access to light on 
the south. The probably existing eastern wall of the pre- 
Michelangelesque structure made the incision of windows 
according to the demands of Michelangelo’s new interior 
elevation aesthetically undesirable and structurally im- 
practical. The windows would have had to be cut through 
the lower entablature and pilaster of the eastern facade or- 
der about 1.50m to the right (north) of the center axis of 


8 The Nelli stables, which, I believe, abutted the original “fourth” wall, 
were probably too frail to provide significant counterweight for Michel- 
angelo's projected superstructure. 


% The demolishers of the Nelli houses (cf. note 52 above) had the good 
judgment to leave Michelangelo's buttress in place, crude and unsightly 
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the arcaded bay flanking the Neroni Chapel (Figs. 1, 13). 
Although Michelangelo apparently found it feasible to an- 
gle a slim window through the northern facade to illumi- 
nate the western lavamani (Fig. 15), he rejected a similar but 
obtrusive expedient on the upper reaches of the eastern 
flank. 

It is unlikely that the original “fourth” wall had either 
the revetment or the windows of the free northern and east- 
ern sides. The price of closing up the Chiasso and impinging 
on the Nelli property was apparently the party-wall ar- 
rangement of the new Nelli stables with the western wall 
of the rising structure on the sacristy site. Some twenty- 
four braccia, that is, fourteen meters of the total seventeen- 
meter extent of the western side, were flanked by the Nelli 
stables, rising, with a kitchen over them, to a height of 
perhaps 10m or two-thirds the distance to the entablature 
over the pilaster order of the sacristy exterior. In other 
words, the old “fourth” wall had the same character as the 
later “fourth” wall. 

Why couldn’t the large specialized windows that Mi- 
chelangelo had in mind be cut into the upper reaches of the 
existing old “fourth” wall, angled to bring the maximum 
amount of western light into the lower parts of the sacristy? 
(Fig. 36) This notion is easier to throw out as an offhand 
suggestion than it would have been to execute in practice 
(Figs. 37, 38). In fact, the demolition of the old “fourth” 
wall and its reconstruction, integrally comprising Michel- 
angelo’s huge exterior penetrations, represented the only 
structurally feasible solution to the problem of lighting the 
interior and its sculptural components. 

Once the demolition of the old and the construction of 
a new “fourth” wall had been decided upon and with the 
Nelli house (4b) and the Nelli stables bought and demol- 
ished, nothing stood in the way of the asserted purpose of 
the exercise, namely of widening the complex to the di- 
mensions of the Old Sacristy. The main advantage of this 
ampliatio was not in its minimal effect on the interior ar- 
ticulation, but in the concomitant increase in the diameter 
of the projected dome. If the above assumptions are ten- 
able, the outer shell of the sacristy, probably up to the en- 
tablature over the attic zone, was in place when Michel- 
angelo took over. Everything above — that is, the false, 
outer drum of the dome and, flanking it, the hollow rec- 
tangular blocks containing the pendentives — is, presum- 
ably, from Michelangelo's period. The relative crudeness 
of the masonry of the outer drum and the flanking pen- 
dentive containers makes it appear that Michelangelo con- 
sidered only the round tile-covered dome and its marble 
lantern, with the celebrated multifaceted gilded ball on top 
(Fig. 39), as significantly visible elements in the elevation. 
It is on this upper termination that he lavished his archi- 


as it is, in spite of the fact that Zumkeller and, following his lead, Paatz 
(11, 484), believed that it was part of an earlier trecento structure on the 
site which comprised the western Sacristy wall, both presumably reused 
by Michelangelo (cf. also Wilde, 55, n. 1). 


91 See the illustration of the western of these windows in Dal Poggetto, 
51, fig. 54. 
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29 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, southwest corner buttress (photo: 
author) 


tectural invention, perhaps to distract attention from the 
‘troubling architecture of the exterior” (Elam) below (Fig. 
1). The larger the dome, the more effective the impression 
it would make. 

The cost of acquiring the adjoining Nelli properties in 
order to realize the various benefits of the enlargement was 
clearly a minor problem, in view of the larger design con- 
siderations involved. Michelangelo presumably made it 
clear to the cardinal that although the incorporation of ex- 
isting elements of the structure on the site posed no insur- 
mountable difficulties, the demolition of the old and con- 
struction of a new “fourth” wall was an unavoidable 
necessity, even if the adjacent Nelli were inconvenienced 
and the cardinal’s purse somewhat stretched. Similar prob- 
lems were encountered and surmounted by architect and 
patron in the planning and execution of the Laurentian Li- 
brary, undertaken during the following years.” 


92 R, Wittkower, “Michelangelo's Biblioteca Laurenziana,” Art Bulletin, 
xvi, 1934, 123-128. 

Houses 4A and 4C were not in the way initially and were left intact. 
Their demolition was contemplated in 1524 when they posed problems 





30 S. Lorenzo, 
New Sacristy, 
southwest corner 
buttress (photo: 
author) 





31 S. Lorenzo, 
New Sacristy, 
southwest corner 
buttress, detail. 
Buttress binds 
with western sac- 
risty wall (photo: 
author) 


by blocking the light entering the small window that Michelangelo had 
created in the lavamani. Cf. the letters of June 25 and July 9, 1524 (Il 
carteggio di Michelangelo, ed. P. Barocchi, R. Ristori, 111, Florence, 1973, 
84, 86, Nos. pcx, pexLvI) and Elam, 161-62. 





32 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, northeast corner, base (photo: 
auchor) 





33 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, north flank, base (photo: author) 





34 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, north flank, base from northwest 
(proto: author) 


V 

We can only surmise what Michelangelo thought of the 
building fragment he found on the site in 1519. Its nature 
renains problematic. Whatever it might have been, it is 
urlikely to have had a chancel corresponding to that of the 
O d Sacristy centered on its northern end wall. Not only 
would the chancel have been dark (which is conceivable 
ard how Michelangelo subsequently executed it), but its 
side walls would have been unrelated to and impinged on 
the outer arched windows (like the side walls of Michel- 
argelo's chancel), making these windows useless. 

Regardless of the exterior and interior appearance of the 
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35 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, dome interior (photo: author) 





original western wall, flanked as it was by the Nelli stables, 
we can reconstruct a system of interior articulation around 
the main room coherent with the existing system. The room 
was presumably to be covered by a melon dome (ca. 19.5 
br. in diameter) on pendentives with a lantern (as in the 
Old Sacristy) (Fig. 40). A possible chancel arrangement 
compatible with the outer window system would comprise 
barrel vaults in the outer bays with a dome on pendentives 
in the center, supported on columns towards the interior 
and pilasters around the outer walls. The chancel would 
have opened toward the main room with an arch framing 
the altar set between the columns of the center bay, a sys- 
tem echoed around the other three sacristy walls, as in the 
Pazzi Chapel.” The steps leading down to the ‘scantinato’ 
could have descended in the thickness of the original 
“fourth” wall, that is, along the same line they descend 
presently. The main tomb might have been freestanding in 
the center (as in the Old Sacristy) with secondary tombs 
along the walls between the pilasters of the main room: a 
simple, homogeneous and harmonious environment in tune 
with advanced formal tendencies of the 1480's and nineties. 

Who was the architect of this project? The style of the 
exterior revetment with its arched windows as well as the 
hypothetical reconstruction compatible with this exterior 
suggest an obvious answer: Giuliano da Sangallo, Loren- 
zo's preferred architect in the 1480's, perhaps collaborating 
with Simone del Pollaiuolo, called Cronaca.* Giuliano is 


% H. von Stegmann and H. von Geymueller, Die Architektur der Ren- 
aissance in der Toscana, i, Munich, 1895f., passim. 


% The architectural language of the revetment of the northern flank finds 
its closest parallel in the interior order of S. Salvatore al Monte, begun 
in the late 1480's and attributed to Cronaca (Paatz, v, 51). Paatz (1, 467 
and 526, n. 32) attributed the revetment to the circle of Baccio d'Agnolo 
with reference to the façade of the Palazzo Cocchi in Piazza S. Croce. 
Palazzo Cocchi, however, completed about 1490, is now generally ac- 
cepted as a work of Giuliano da Sangallo and/or Cronaca (cf. P, San- 
paolesi, “Architetti Premichelangioleschi Toscani,” Rivista dell'Istituto 
Nazionale d'Archeologia e Storia dell'Arte, n.s. xii-xtv, 1964-65, 269f). 
For a recent summary of studies on Giuliano's work (1473-1490), cf. A. 
Toennesmann, Der Palazzo Gondi in Florenz. Worms, 1983, 92-117, with 
reference also to Cronaca. 
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37 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, northwest corner (photo: author) 


documented as acquiring some of the material being cleaned 
out of the underchurch in 1491.* 

From Giuliano’s hand also is the first surviving plan of 
S. Lorenzo which included the New Sacristy, represented 
as a mirror copy of the Old Sacristy (Fig. 43). This famous 
plan in Giuliano’s Siena sketchbook is undated.* Regard- 
less of all of its particulars, for example, the vaulted portico 
and the suggestion of pendentive vaults over the nave and 
transept, the plan is an indication of Giuliano's experi- 


38 S. Lorenzo, 
New Sacristy, 
west (“Fourth”) 
wall, Michelan- 
gelo window 
(photo: author) 


39 S. Lorenzo, 
New Sacristy, Mi- 
chelangelo lantern 
(photo: author) 


° ACSL, 19385; ca. April 30, 1491: “Da Giuliano di francesco da sangallo 
per br. dua di saxi compro da noi lire cinquantaquatro. . . .” 


æ Siena, Biblioteca Comunale, Taccuino di Giuliano da Sangallo, fol. 21v. 
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40 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, hypothetical reconstruction of 
pre-Michelangelo project, attributed to Giuliano da Sangallo su ag 
(sketch by Robert Herscoe) D de 





41 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, analytical view of “fourth wall” 
overlap at northwest corner (sketch by Robert Herscoe) 


42 S. Lorenzo, New Sacristy, northwest corner, detail sketch 
(drawing by Robert Herscoe) 


mental concern with the completion of S. Lorenzo during 
his many years of professional relationship with the Med- 
ici, both with Lorenzo il Magnifico and with the following 
generation of Pope Leo X and Cardinal Giulio, up to the 
time of his death in 1516. The experimental nature of Giu- 
liano's S. Lorenzo plan is made particularly evident by the 
fact that the side chapels of the nave are shown as square 
and covered by pendentive vaults, as are the transept chap- 
els. It is practically inconceivable that anyone, Lorenzo or 
his son and nephew, ever seriously considered demolishing 
the recently completed side chapels in order to replace them 
with the square chapels in Giuliano’s plan, apart from the 
effect this would have had on the adjacent cloister on the 
southern side. All things considered, experimental designs 
by Giuliano concerning S. Lorenzo and including a New 
Sacristy appear more meaningful and more probable in the 
late 1470's or early 1480's while the northern side chapels 
were being completed and the old campanile was in the 
process of demolition” than in the years after the return of 
the Medici to Florence in 1512. 





43 Giuliano da Sangallo, project for S. Lorenzo, in Sangallo, 
Taccuino, Bibl. Comunale, Siena, fol. 21v 


# Cf. note 56 above. 
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It was in the 1480's that Lorenzo had reason to think of 
an appropriate last resting place for himself and his brother 
Giuliano, murdered in the Pazzi uprising of 1478. Giuliano 
had been laid in deposito in the tomb of his father Piero 
in the side wall of the Old Sacristy and Lorenzo himself 
was destined to share this fate for many decades after his 
death in 1492 until both were finally transferred to a joint 
tomb in the New Sacristy by Cosimo I in 1559.% His choice 
of location was limited by the fact that the places of honor 
in both the Old Sacristy and under the transept crossing 
had been preempted by Giovanni di Bicci and Cosimo. Pi- 
ero di Cosimo’s tomb was superb and original in execution, 
but, with respect to place, peripheral in the dividing wall 
between the Old Sacristy and the adjoining Medici chapel 
of SS. Cosmas and Damian, For good and sufficient rea- 
sons the canons may have resisted the alternative possi- 
bility of turning the main chapel, the place of their choir 
stalls, into the locus of a monumental tomb arrangement 
for Lorenzo and his brother. With the stalls located around 
the periphery of the main chapel, a freestanding tomb of 
significant proportions in the center of the chapel could not 
but affect the normal functions of the choir.” The idea of 
a New Sacristy as a counterpart to the Old presented a 
viable alternative, perhaps the inevitable alternative. 

. The future purpose of the building fragment that began 
to rise on the site of the New Sacristy around 1490 was, it 
appears, neither well defined nor specifically known to 
those living and working in its vicinity. In 1495 Francesco 
Nelli and his tenant Giovanni Lucha referred to the struc- 
ture that I believe to have impinged on Nelli's house (4b) 
generically as “la chiesa di S. Lorenzo.” The sale document 
of 1519 similarly lists the fifth adjacency as “ecclesia Sancti 
Laurentii.”1% Figiovanni called the part of this structure that 
had to be demolished simply “mura della chiesa.”™ If this 
building was to have been a new Medici mausoleum chapel, 
that fact seems to have been unknown to contemporaries, 
to have created no echo in contemporary chronicles, doc- 
uments, or letters. Sixteenth-century writers such as Gio- 
vanni Cambi and Figiovanni are sufficiently vague in their 
statements to leave many scholars with the impression that 
Cardinal Giulio and Pope Leo X had decided to begin the 
construction of a New Sacristy as mausoleum chapel for 
“Lorenzo et Iuliano nostri padri et Juliano et Lorenzo fra- 
tegli et nipoti” ex novo. Cambi specifically recalled the fact 
that it was to be built “verso la via della Stufa che v'era 
un poco di porticiuola per comodita del popolo andare in 


% G. Passavant, Verrocchio, London, 1969, 172f. Domenico Moreni (Con- 
tinuazione delle memorie istoriche . . . di S. Lorenzo, 1, Florence, 1816, 
125) erroneously assumed that the bodies of Lorenzo and Giuliano were 
buried in Piero's tomb in 1559. Cf. also Ettlinger, 287f. 

9° Similar problems were encountered in the chapel of Julius Il in St. Pe- 
ter's (C. L. Frommel, “‘Capella Iulia. Die Grabkapelle Papst Julius’ I. in 
Neu-St. Peter,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, x1, 1977, 26f. 

100 Elam, 1979, 176, Doc. 1. 


10 Cf. note 81 above. 


Chiesa.” Elam assumed that Cambi was thinking of the 
Ginori corridor, but the designations of place and time (che 
v'era) are so generic that they could refer also to the ex- 
isting portal-chapel on the north flank of the nave which, 
incidentally, is closer to the Via della Stufa than the former 
Ginori corridor was (Fig. 1). 

The significance of both Figiovanni’s and Cambi's rec- 
ollections has been rather overstated in recent years. Fi- 
giovanni's remarks are quite straightforward. They indi- 
cate that the cardinal’s project and Michelangelo’s initial 
chapel design can be dated to the summer of 1519, over a 
year earlier than had been generally assumed on the basis 
of Cambÿ's ricordi. Figiovanni is quite right in his general 
statement about the demolition of Nelli houses and of “mura 
della chiesa,” but nothing in his text is definitive about 
where the houses were or what the nature of the “walls of 
the church” was.1% Cambi’s memoirs likewise state in a gen- 
eral way that the cardinal began his Sacristy project some- 
time around 1520 (he was probably unaware of the precise 
details familiar to Figiovanni) and that the new building 
rose “over towards the Via della Stufa where there was a 
little portal for people to enter the church” — which is true 
as regards the location of the former Ginori corridor and 
its portals, but even more true relative to the surviving 
northern nave portal. 

Let us evaluate the situation in context. If Lorenzo in his 
last years, perhaps feeling death approaching, finally gave 
orders to begin the mausoleum chapel whose construction 
he may have carried in pectore for some time, this fact need 
not necessarily have left traces in documents other than in 
one of the many fifteenth-century Medici account books 
that were lost after 1494. The chapter account books and 
ricordi in the chapter archives have, by and large, sur- 
prisingly few refererices to the building activity at S. Lo- 
renzo, and it is only when some event or situation impinges 
directly on the interests of the chapter or one of the canons 
(for example, the building of, and room assignments in, 
the cloister) that references appear in the chapter books. 
Historians who combed through the recently opened chap- 
ter archives in hope of finding massive documentation of 
the construction and works of art in S. Lorenzo were dis- 
appointed, though persistent search led me to a few sig- 
nificant fragments not previously mentioned by Moreni or 
published by Hyman or Roselli. 

The history of S. Lorenzo is poorly documented through- 
out and if we did not have Manetti’s account, written late 


1 Giovanni Cambi, Istorie, ed. Fr. Ildefonso di S. Luigi, in Delizie degli 
eruditi toscani, xx11, Florence, 1786, 161: “l'anno 1519 del mese di Marzo 
all'uscita di detto anno Papa Lione fece cominciare alla Chiesa di S. Lor- 
enzo una sacrestia di verso la via della Stufa, che vera un poco di por- 
ticiuola per comodita del popolo andare in Chiesa.” | 

10 This point has been made by Ettlinger, 289, who propounded the view 
that “part of the structure was already in existence.” 

14 I. Hyman, Fifteenth Century Florentine Studies: The Palazzo Medici 
and a Ledger for the Church of San Lorenzo, New York, 1977; Roselli (as 
in note 61 above). ; 


in the century, we would know next to nothing of the early 
developments of this project.® Brunelleschi's connection, 
not otherwise documented, might have remained unknown 
even to Vasari, who relied heavily on Manetti. It seems cu- 
rious that a project as significant as this would never have 
been mentioned in Lorenzo's extensive correspondence. 
But, then, the Old Sacristy, just as important and loaded 
with personal and political implications, is never men- 
tioned in the Medici correspondence of the 1420's either. 
Without Manetti, in short, we would know as little about 
the early history of S. Lorenzo as we know about the fif- 
teenth-century origins of the New Sacristy. 

Only a few years remained to Lorenzo il Magnifico to 
follow the construction of the new chapel, and a few tur- 
bulent years after his death sixty years of Medici govern- 
ment came to an end. Four or five years, perhaps at most 
eight or nine years, after the project was begun, it was 
abandoned in 1494. The sons of Pierfrancesco de’ Medici 
(the son of Cosimo’s brother Lorenzo), who had turned 
against Piero di Lorenzo and were briefly exiled before 
1494,” did not share the fate of the rest of the family. They 
are occasionally mentioned in the capitular books. Lorenzo 
di Pierfrancesco took over the patronage of the S. Bernardo 
Chapel, next to the northern portal-chapel which had been 
founded by Bernadetto de’ Medici, and he was entitled to 
nominate candidates for canonicates falling vacant in the 
later 1490's.!* Giovanni di Pierfrancesco, Florentine com- 
missar-general in the Romagna under the Soderini govern- 
ment, was given a funeral with full honors in S. Lorenzo 
in 1498.!” The completion of a burial chapel for the mag- 
nifici Lorenzo and Giuliano was far from their concerns 
and would have been politically indiscreet. 

What about Cardinal Giovanni, the future Leo X, and 
Giulio di Giuliano, the future Clement VII? Didn't they 
know that a sacristy-mausoleum had been begun in Lo- 
renzo’s last years? Giovanni had been made a cardinal in 
1489 by Pope Innocent VIII, father of Francesco Cibo, Lo- 
renzo’s son-in-law. Giovanni was fourteen at the time and 
formally assumed his office in March 1492 with a visit to 
S. Lorenzo in full pomp.” Thereafter he spent his time at 
the papal court. The future Cardinal Giulio, born in 1478, 
was sixteen in 1494. He did not return to Florence until 
1512. When he became governor of Florence in 1519, 
twenty-five years had passed since the cacciata de’ Medici. 
Peripheral events of the early 1490's had become the dim 
memories of a teenage member of the Medici household, 
an illegitimate child into whose mind one major event of 
his earliest childhood had been indelibly etched: the murder 
of the father he had never known. Whatever the two cou- 


105 Antonio Manetti, The Life of Brunelleschi, ed. H. Saalman, University 
Park and London, 1970, lines 1176f.; Vita di Filippo Brunelleschi, ed. D. 
de Robertis and G. Tanturli, Milan, 1976, 106f. 


1% To be discussed in my forthcoming Brunelleschi monograph. 


197 Cf. A. Brown, “Pierfrancesco de’ Medici, 1430-1476: A Radical Al- 
ternative to Elder Medicean Supremacy?,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, xu, 1979, 101f. 


198ACSL 2366, c. 58v; 62-62v: 66v; June 13, 1497-July 12, 1498. 
19 ACSL 2366, c. 70, September 16, 1498. 
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sins remembered about the building fragment at the north- 
western end of S. Lorenzo, their concern was not with the 
past, but with their current plans for the completion and 
amelioration of the family church. Giuliano da Sangallo 
{who would have remembered) had died in 1516. Their new 
architect of choice, having looked over the situation, drew 
up plans that comprised the absorption of part of the ex- 
isting walls on the site and the demolition of part of these 
walls (plans that required the acquisition and demolition 
of some adjoining Nelli properties). The cardinal gave or- 
ders to this effect to his Florentine business agent, Bernardo 
Niccolini, and to his chargé d'affaires on the site, the com- 
pliant canon Giovan Battista Figiovanni, and events took 
their known course. 

In summary, it would have been nothing short of amaz- 
ing if Lorenzo il Magnifico, son of Piero, grandson of Co- 
simo, great-grandson of Giovanni di Bicci, and brother of 
the murdered Giuliano di Piero, faced with the substantial 
and significant tombs of his ancestors, had made no effort 
to create an equally substantial and appropriate burial site 
for himself and his brother during the years between 1478 
and his death in 1492. His interest in art and architecture 
is known and documented. He had at his command an ar- 
chitect of quality and stature. The interpretation of the 
known evidence presented here speaks in favor of the ar- 
gument that he began a burial chapel of major scale and 
architectural importance on the site of the New Sacristy 
before his death in 1492. 


VI 

The issues discussed in this study have been under debate 
for some time and differing viewpoints have begun to 
harden. In this situation a restatement of the problem re- 
quired an exhaustive review of all the evidence, archival 
and archaeological. I believe that I have left no written or 
printed page unturned, no corner of the building unex- 
plored. If, in the last analysis, the demonstration remains 
circumstantial, it has the modest merit of consistency with 
the evidence and of a credible scenario. 

Wilde was working in what may be called the pre- 
archival, pre-archaeological days of S. Lorenzo studies. His 
only textual sources were Cambi and Vasari. If he can be 
charged with errors of commission and omission in his ap- 
proach to the architectural problems presented by the in- 
terior and exterior of the New Sacristy, his was nonetheless 
a pioneer effort to make sense and order out of Mi- 
chelangelo's Sacristy drawings, following upon Tolnay's 
earlier studies.!! Wilde made too much, I think, of the no- 
tion that Michelangelo's design for the architectural frame- 


110 Cf. the comments of Alamanno Rinuccini on Giovanni's nomination 
to the cardinalate in Filippo di Cino Rinuccini, Ricordi storici dal 1282 al 
1460. con la continuazione di Alamanno e Neri suoi figli fino al 1506, ed. 
G. Aiazzi, Florence, 1840, p. cxlvii f.; Moreni (as in note 98 above), 1, 
145f; ACSL 2366, c. 39; March 11, 1492 sc. 


i! C, de Tolnay, “Studi sulla capella Medicea,” L'arte, n.s., v, 1934 5-44, 
281-307; idem, The Medici Chapel, Princeton, 1948. Cf. also F. Hartt, 
“The Meaning of Michelangelo's Medici Chapel,” in Beiträge für G, Swar- 
zenskis, zum. 11. Januar 1951, Berlin, 1951, 145-55, and P. Joannides, 
“Michelangelo's Medici Chapel: Some New Suggestions,” Burlington 
Magazine, cxiv, 1972, 548f. 
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work evolved in tandem with changing ideas about whether 
to make a central tomb or lateral ones. The creation of a 
central tomb four to six braccia square for the magnifici 
and principi, as discussed in correspondence between Mi- 
chelangelo and Cardinal Giulio in 1520,!? did not ex- 
clude the possibility of lateral tombs in the center bays of 
the east, west, and south walls for other Medici dignitaries, 
such as the Medici popes. Figiovanni's testimony and Elam's 
documentation make it probable that the architecture of 
the decisive lower zone (and possibly the entire elevation) 
was designed by Michelangelo by the autumn of 1519 when 
the first contract for carved stonework was signed with 
Lucchesino,' long before the discussion about the tomb 
designs was concluded. 

Frommel rightly questioned hypotheses of a pre- 
Michelangelo structure on the site based on erroneous 
interpretations of Vasari’s comments (Vasari-Milanesi, vu, 
191f.). He saw no building line or sign of later alterations 
to an existing fabric. But when, following Wilde’s lead, he 
proposed that Michelangelo took over the articulation of 
the northern side wall for the sake of conformità, he dis- 
counted the nonfunctional arched windows around the sac- 
risty which had no precedent in the northern side wall 
bays.! No conceivable project by Michelangelo, including 
the central tomb proposal, was compatible with the exe- 
cuted exterior articulation. Michelangelo, anything but a 
“conformist,” was as capable of demolishing existing fabric 
on the site (for example, at St. Peter's) as he was of im- 
posing his superstructure on an existing substructure (Bib- 
lioteca Laurenziana, Palazzo Farnese). There is not one case 
in his other work in which he adopted or continued a pre- 
decessor's format unchanged for the sake of conformità. 

Elam, whose archival research produced important new 
documents relevant to the problem, was concerned with 
the problematic northwestern corner of the sacristy. She 
attributed its peculiarities to the impossibility of demolish- 
ing additional Nelli houses on the site. But why should the 
almighty Cardinal Giulio, who was prepared to buy up 
anything seriously standing in his way, have settled for half 
a loaf after buying and demolishing two Nelli properties at 
the outset? A closer look at the topographical situation 
around the sacristy, at the properties concerned and at the 
key documents published by Elam, makes it clear that the 


12 G, Poggi, P. Barocchi, R. Ristori, eds., I! carteggio di Michelangelo, 
Florence, 1965f., 11, Docs. 483, 486, 489. 


13 Elam, 178, Doc. 5. 


114 In order to explain the discrepancies between the interior and exterior 
systems, Wilde, 62, ultimately returned to a modified two-phase hy- 
pothesis: “We are probably right in assuming that the present form of the 
exterior of the chapel was part of an earlier design [my italics], perhaps 
of the one of November 1520, and was retained at the cost of an extremely 
difficult construction, because it best suited the exterior of the church as 
designed by Brunelleschi.” 


115 Ackerman, 78. In 1970 Ackerman, previously an adherent of Tolnay's 
view, changed his position on the basis of the Figiovanni ricordo. But he 
remained puzzled by the fact that “the exterior masonry below the level 
of the dome is indistinguishable from that of the church itself” (1970, 309). 
He also gave up his earlier view that the lower part of the interior might 


two houses the cardinal bought and demolished in 1519-20 
were precisely those impinging on the northwestern corner 
and blocking the expansion (ampliatio) which Michelan- 
gelo’s project required. Given this situation, the narrow 
bays of the northern sacristy facade point inexorably to the 
probability of a preexisting structure on the site tangent to 
Nelli house (4b). 

Elam dismissed Wilde's proposal of a project change in 
the elevation during the course of construction. Current 
scholarship, including Ackerman,! is now unanimous in 
accepting the interior elevation as an innovative but inte- 
gral conception. But the unity of the interior does not imply 
the unity of the exterior,?! and none of the documentation 
introduced in the last decade (Figiovanni, Cambi), excludes 
the possibility of a preexisting structure on the site. The 
new documents published by Elam actually confirm it. 

Ackerman remarked on the fact that every one of Mi- 
chelangelo’s architectural projects was preconditioned by 
existing buildings, added to them, or contained parts of 
them."!” At the New Sacristy he worked under conditions 
analogous to those of his prior and subsequent experience. 
Here, as elsewhere, he incorporated what he could accept 
and demolished what he could not. 

Carnegie-Mellon University 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213 


Appendix I 


The Closing-up of Public Streets and Places. Signoria 
Deliberations of 1491 


A careful search in the State archives’ records of Signoria 
deliberations during the years in question (ASF, Signori e Collegi, 
Deliberazioni di Ordinaria Autorità) turned up no deliberation 
allowing the closing up of the Chiasso de’ Buoi. The search was 
not entirely fruitless, however. On July 27, 1491, the balia 
governing the city deliberated (Doc. 2 below) that in future no 
chiasso, via, or piazza should be blocked up by any building 
without the consent of the Ufficiali della Torre (the city office in 
charge of streets and bridges) and the approval of the Signoria, 
following the prior consent of those immediately affected (the 
confinati). But if the closing up of a public thoroughfare should 


have been begun before Michelangelo came on the scene, but restated his 
feeling that the lower portions retained “a quasi-Brunelleschian flavour” 
while Michelangelo “asserted his individuality increasingly as the building 
rose.” Given Michelangelo's tendency to resolve design problems as he 
went along, Ackerman’s intuition may yet be right. However, Pan- 
theon motifs (the seven-fluted pilasters, the pilaster capitals, the triple 
niches behind the tombs, the intermediate zone intersected by a great arch, 
the garlands with vases, the coffered dome) are part of the design from 
bottom to top. If Michelangelo redefined elements as the building went 
up, he was, nonetheless, consistent, as usual, in his intentions. 

116 Wilde's argument (1955, 55) that “for reasons of statics it can hardly 
be argued that this interior could have been built into already existing 
massive walls and drum” is not relevant to the lower parts under the drum 
which elsewhere he sees as part of “an earlier design” (cf. note 114 above). 


117 Ackerman, 71. 


affect the confinati in varying degrees, then the prior procedure 
should be preceded by competitive bidding (incanto) with proceeds 
accruing to the city. This was to prevent the confinati from being 
forced into agreement because of a sense of political impotence 
in the face of powerful neighbors while keeping them from raising 
the price too high in the bidding because of their hope of acquiring 
the property for themselves (non si verrebbe alzare il prezzo per 
non essere privato di tale commodita anzi aquistarle per se). If, 
finally, a public thoroughfare should be closed up without 
acquisition of the site by an interested highest bidder, then the 
coat-of-arms of the Tower officials (a tower) should be affixed 
carved in stone (grande et in pietra durabile) as a sign of the 
continuing public ownership of the place. 

It may be a sheer coincidence, but the text of this provision 
seems to apply precisely to the situation at the Sacristy end of 
the Chiasso de’ Buoi, and the date (1491) could be a further 
indication of the time when the new Medici mausoleum chapel 
was begun. Another provision of July 27, 1481 (Doc. 1 below) 
refers to disorder in the Tower office (molti disordini sono nel- 
l'ufficio della Torre). Public property and buildings had been 
disposed of without competitive bidding, a procedure involving 
lighting a lamp at the place of auction (la candela accesa) and 
prior public announcement (bando) followed by a fifteen-day 
waiting period during which those affected (quali fussino a confine 
e benj e quali si vollessino vendere o allogare) had to be notified. 
Henceforth precise records of all transactions by the office were 
to be kept under pain of penalty and any unrecorded sales were 
to be considered null and void. It is this evidence of irregularities 
in the Tower office (with favors given to those with political in- 
fluence) that may explain why no Signoria record survives of a 
deliberation allowing Lorenzo de’ Medici to close up the Chiasso 
de’ Buoi for the sake of his new chapel and to the detriment of 
the politically impotent Nelli and why no record survives of the 
Nelli’s usurpation of a corner of the closed-up street for the build- 
ing of their stables. 


Document 1 

ASF, Balie, 39, c. 101, July 27, 1491: Item atteso a molti disordini 
sono nell'ufficio della Torre et non potendo per la brevita del 
tempo provedere ad ciascuna cosa et pure essendo bene regolare 
quelle cose delle quali per hora se ne ha piu chiara notitia et 
provedere qualche Cosa circha a debitorj di quello uficio pero 
providono et ordinarono che per ladvenire gli ufficialj della Torre 
pe’ tempi existenti non possino vendere o allogare affito perpetuo 
o alinea o al lungo tempo alchuno bene immobile o alchuna chosa 
appartenente al chomune se non per via dincanto e con la candela 
accesa et precedenti e bandi et con lapprovatione de Signori e 
collegi come e in simili cose consueto. et i bandi si debbino 
mandare et nella citta di firenze et nel comune da dove fussino e 
benj de qualj savessi atrattare. Et prima che si viega allincanto si 
notifichi particolarmente a quellj e quali fussino a confine e benj 
e quali si vollessino vendere o allogare Et dipoi non si possino 
fare li incanti se non saranno passati almeno xv di daldj di tali 
bandi e notificationi facte. Et di questi bandi et notificationi 
particolarj sene faccia scriptura particolare pel notaio di detto uf- 
ficio nel libro delle sue deliberagioni et di ciaschuno esso di per 
se chiaramente et distinctamente alla pena di fl. dua largi per ogni 
partita lasciassi indirietro la quale non fusse in detto modo a tale 
libro descripta. Et questa scriptura faccia sanza alcuno prezzo et 
sanza spese dalchuna particolare persona. Ogni vendita et ogni 
allogagione altrimenti fatta non vagla [sic] et sia di nessuno valore. 


Document 2 
ASF, Balie, 39, c. 102, July 27, 1491: Et per ladvenire non si chiuga 
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[sic] in firenze chiassi ovvie o piaze ne dimpedischino con alcuno 
edifico sanza partito degli uficiali della torre collapprovatione de 
Signori e collegi precedente prima col consentimento de confinati. 
ma se per tali chiusure o occupationj de chiassi ovvie la com- 
modita non restassi comune a tuttj confinati non basti talj delib- 
eratione e consentimento de confinatj ma habbiasi a concedere 
tale beneficio e commodita per via dincanto achi piu ne dessj conla 
approvatione de Signori e collegi. Et questo si dicie perche qualche 
confinato qualche volta consentirebbe a un altro perche non cred- 
ere inpetrare tale gratia ma per via dincanto si metterebbe ad 
incantando et non si verrebbe alzare il prezzo per non essere pri- 
vato di tale commodita anzi aquistarle per se. Et di questo seguira 
o che il comune hara suo debito di tale luogo o che tale luogo 
non si occupa et restera comune a tuttj e vicinj come al presente 
e. Et se pure achadessj che di consentimento de vicinj per honesta 
o per qualche simile cagione alchuna via chiasso o piaza si chiu- 
dessj con commodita di tuttj quellj che con tale luogo confinassino 
et il dominio restassj al comune per non si alienare il luogo, allora 
et in tal caso nella chiusura si fara scolpiscavisi larme delluficio 
della torre grande et in pietra durabile accio che per ognj tempo 
si vegga et el dominio di tale luogo chiuso era et resta al comune. 


Appendix II 


The Western (“Fourth”) Wall of the New Sacristy 


This study postulates a western (“fourth”) wall flanking the 
quattrocento building fragment against which the Nelli stables 
under discussion in June 1520 were built. The evidence of the 
documents has led to the suggestion that this original fourth wall 
was torn down together with the Nelli stables to make way for 
Michelangelo’s new fourth wall. At the time the document 
concerning this process was written, the original fourth wall and 
the appended stables had already been demolished. The new 
fourth wall (murus conficiendus) was still being built. 

As might be expected, this process of demolition and rebuilding 
has left traces around the northwestern corner of the sacristy. To 
interpret this visible evidence, we may ask what problems might 
have been posed by the process of demolition of the old wall and 
the addition of a new wall on an axis some sixty centimeters further 
west, joining up to the remains of the earlier fabric. Demolition 
of the old western wall up to the corner with the adjoining revetted 
northern wall would have left the northern wall in a precarious 
position. A short extent of the old western wall had to remain in 
place to buttress the northern wall. For Michelangelo's purposes, 
only the extent of the western wall containing his great arched 
windows had to be integral in fabric. Joining the northern end of 
his new wall with a short piece of the old wall posed no 
insurmountable problems (Fig. 41). 

The evidence in place confirms these suppositions.18 Beginning 
about one meter south of the northwestern corner, an irregular 
but defined line can be traced upward to a level some sixty 
centimeters under the upper entablature (Figs. 37, 42). This vertical 
line marks the point at which the new wall joins up with and 
partly overlaps the old. The regular tiers of putlog holes in the 
new wall are all south of this line. There are no putlog holes in 
the remaining fragment of the old wall. The one putlog hole near 


118 For a recent attempt to interpret this evidence, cf. E. Schneider, “Die 
Medicikapelle an S. Lorenzo, Florenz,” in Kunstgeschichtliche Studien zur 
Florentiner Renaissance, ed. L. O. Larsson and G. Pochat, 1, Stockholm, 
1980, 184-197. 
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the northwestern corner is in the short section of new wall that 
extends over the old wall fragment to provide an integral support 
for the entablature (reset in place on an angle to join up with the 
north wall entablature around the corner). About one meter north 
of the northern arched window the new wall is beveled to join 
up with the corner piece of the old wall. This angling of the wall 
has been (falsely!) taken as an accommodation to existing Nelli 
houses presumed to be on the site when Michelangelo was building 
this side of the sacristy. But as we have seen, the old Nelli houses 
around this corner had been demolished in 1519-20 and the later 
Nelli houses that used the Michelangelo “fourth” wall as a party 
wall (cf. the Nigetti plan of ca. 1600; Fig. 7) were not yet in place. 
The angling of the wall is the result of joining two walls built on 
different axes. 

The remaining piece of the original western wall (which binds 
continuously with the masonry fabric of the northern wall) was 
the point at which the rising quattrocento fabric touched the old 
Nelli house (4b) on the western side of the Chiasso de’ Buoi. It 
contains three long rectangular blocks of smoothly worked 
macigno (possibly reused masonry). They may have served to key 
the quattrocento fabric into the Nelli house and were cut when 
the house was demolished following its acquisition in 1519. 

It is possible, though difficult to confirm, that the leaf consoles 
and parts of the entablature now in place on the western side of 
the sacristy were salvaged from the old “fourth” wall and reused. 


Appendix III 


The Cistern in the Scantinato 


As part of his studies of the scantinato under the altar chapel 
of the New Sacristy, Dal Poggetto reported the existence of a 
cistern adjoining the well in the scantinato, accessible through a 
manhole at the foot of the stairs leading down from the western 
lavamani above (Fig. 28). His report included a photograph of 
the interior of the cistern looking north.’ Dal Poggetto found 
the cistern filled with mud and excavated the space to a depth of 
about 3.25m below the scantinato level (Figs. 44-49). He observed 
a diversity of masonries around the interior of the cistern and was 
inclined not merely to date the masonry to some early medieval 
period, but to doubt that the structure was a cistern at all, although 
it is penetrated by the rectangular walls of the scantinato well 
which descend to the excavated depth of —3.25m and continue 
farther down in cylindrical form. Because the problem of the cis- 
tern was secondary to his interest in the Michelangelesque draw- 
ings around the scantinato walls, Dal Poggetto's description of 
the cistern was necessarily brief. In June 1984, thanks to the cour- 
teous cooperation of Dr. Bruno Santi, the present superintendant 
of the Medici Chapels, I was able to inspect, measure, and pho- 
tograph the cistern in detail. This appendix is a summary report 
of my observations. : 

The cistern is roughly rectangular, about 2.75m south to north 
and 2.20m east to west. It is covered by a shallow brick barrel 
vault running north-south and rising some 70cm above its 
springing points. The rectangular well shaft descends in the 
southeast corner of the cistern, 1.15 x 1.15m, widening to 1.35 x 
1.35m at about .— 2.00m. From behind the well the southern cistern 
wall runs 1.06m westward, then turns a corner of 90° binding into 
the western wall which continues northward, in identical masonry 
of roughly hewn blocks of various sizes, for 2.11m. At a depth 
of —3.05m the western wall widens with a risega (projection) of 
some 7cm at its northern end and 23cm at the point where the 


risega disappears behind a modern retaining wall constructed by 


~ the excavators. At the 2.11m line the western wall abuts another 


wall of different composition (small round river stones and rough 
stone fragments in heavy masonry beds). This wall (“west pier”) 
faces a wall of identical composition situated 1.77m east (“east 
pier”). These two parallel walls run northwards without binding 
with the southern peripheral wall which spans the distance 
between them and rises to conform to the curve of the brick barrel 
vault above. The short 72cm span on the eastern side between 
the east pier and the well in the southeastern corner consists of 
a wall identical in composition with the southern, southwestern, 
and northern walls. It runs on behind the well. 

Decisive for an interpretation of this evidence is the fact that 
the southern wall of the cistern is alignea with the southern wall 
of the scantinato, whereas the western side is in line with the 
western wall of the adjacent Stimmate Chapel. The east and west 
“piers” appear to be remnants of an older construction on the site, 
possibly an arch or barrel vault of uncertain date, possibly Roman 
or Carolingian, rising from about 3.50m under the present street 
level. The other walls are contemporary with the rising walls of 
the Stimmate Chapel and the scantinato, that is, they are part of 
the pre-Michelangelo sacristy. 

All measurements inside the cistern were made relative to point 
A on the rim of the manhole opening into the cistern (Fig. 28). 

I believe that Dal Poggetto’s doubts about the identification of 
the cistern as a cistern are not justified by the evidence. The 
substantial identity of the southern, northern, and eastern cistern 
walls with the perimeter walls of the scantinato and the Stimmate 
Chapel, points to an origin contemporary with that of the pre- 
Michelangelo sacristy. It is unlikely that any substantial structure 
should have existed directly under the Chiasso de’ Buoi in the 
period after 1200. The chiasso, it should be recalled, ran directly 
over the site of the cistern prior to the sacristy construction (Figs. 
2-4). The older walls on the site (east and west “piers”), similar 
in composition to eleventh-century foundation walls found in Sta. 
Trinita (Trinita 11, “casa solariata”),)” are probably of medieval 
origin. I believe that the cistern and well are contemporary with 
the building of the scantinato and the Stimmate Chapel. 

Dal Poggetto was of the opinion that the wellhead in the 
scantinato was never in direct communication with the so-called 
lavamani above. I agree. There are no traces of a lavamani in the 
western room flanking the altar chapel nor is there any sign of a 
hole penetrating the scantinato vault over the wellhead. This 
situation is more compatible with our reconstruction of a barrel- 
vaulted sagrato at the western end of the pre-Michelangelo sacristy 
with steps leading down to the scantinato and its well (Fig. 40) 
than with the present arrangement. 


119 Dal Poggetto, 40-41, figs. 38-41. 

10 H, Saalman, The Church of Santa Trinita, in Florence, Princeton, 1965, 
41, fig. 34 (“casa solariata” foundation wall). My thanks to Professor 
Brenda Preyer (Austin, Tex.) for her assistance in surveying the Sacristy 
cistern. 





45 New Sacristy, Scantinato cistern, west wall. Note junetion 
with “west pier.” North wall at right. Projection (risega) at 
— 3.05m level at bottom center 





47 New Sacristy, Scantinato cistern, junction of south (left) 
and west walls (right). Note irregular binding of the two walls 





46 New Sacristy, Scantinato cistern, view to south wall. West 
wall at right. Brick vault at top. Well shaft at left rear widens 
20cm at ca. — 2.00m level 
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48 New Sacristy, Scantinato cistern, view to north wall. Brick 
vault and manhole above. “West pier” and “east pier” adjoin 
north wall without binding 
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Proportion in Practice: Juan de Herrera's Design 


for the Facade of the Basilica of the Escorial 


Catherine Wilkinson 


for M.D. Ross 


Proportions and mathematical relations have always been 
considered an important part of architecture, and classical 
order has always been associated to some extent with rules 
and proportion. But Rudolf Wittkower’s famous book, Ar- 
chitectural Principles in the Age of Humanism, made this 
notion specific by documenting the way musical propor- 
tion could animate the buildings of the Renaissance.! Since 
then art historians have become increasingly wary of Witt- 
kower's central thesis that architects used proportions as a 
symbolic element in their designs and buildings. Today 
studies of Renaissance proportion have become the almost 
exclusive province of specialists intrigued by occult math- 
ematical symbolism. Frances Yates and René Taylor, among 
others, have shown how complex this symbolism could be 
in the thought of the period, but most historians of Re- 
naissance architecture have tended to play down the sig- 
nificance of numbers in buildings.? In striking contrast to 
Wittkower, James Ackerman? assigns a modest role to the- 
ories of proportion in Palladio's architecture and George 
Kubler,? writing recently on the Escorial, omits any dis- 
cussion of proportion systems, avoiding an issue that 
preoccupied earlier scholars. 

Such caution appears to be justified. It is very hard to 
prove that architects used proportion systems, and, even 


This article is part of a general study of Herrera's architecture. I would 
like to express my gratitude to the Institute for Advanced Study in Prince- 
ton where my research on architectural practice was supported with a 
fellowship in 1977/78 and to the American Council of Learned Societies 
for a fellowship to study abroad in 1982/83. My special thanks are to 
Irving Lavin and John Elliott, of the Institute, for their generous support 
and criticism. Some of the material on the role of drawings included here 
was presented as a lecture at the Institute in 1977, and the analysis of 
Herrera's technique of working stone was part of my paper, “Style et 
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1 Wittkower. 


? See particularly F Yates, The Art of Memory, Chicago and London, 
1966, and Taylor. 

3]. Ackerman, Palladio, Harmondsworth, 1966. 

4 Kubler, 107, mentions the proportions of only a few elements such as 
doorways which, he suggests, were based on Serlio. Other scholars have 
applied proportions to the entire building. Most widely accepted are the 
diagrams proposed by Taylor who argued that a series of magical figures 


when there is evidence that an architect applied propor- 
tions in a design, as there is in Palladio’s art, the buildings 
themselves do not always reveal these relationships. Un- 
less proportion can be shown to be a part of actual Re- 
naissance buildings, the theories of proportion and their 
symbolic meanings may have significance for intellectual 
history but not necessarily for the history of architecture. 
Recent scholarship suggests that historians of architecture 
have drawn close to taking this position. 

For the architectural historian, the study of proportions 
in the Renaissance is ridden with a very serious problem: 
outside of theoretical works, when it comes to actual de- 
signs and buildings, we are restricted to the superposition 
of our diagrams over designs or plans of buildings. Even 
Wittkower's essay on Alberti's proportions is largely such 
a game of matching.” The matching is rarely exact; more 
damaging still, there is no certainty as to what should be 
measured, as to what constitutes relevant proportions. 
Should the column be measured with the entablature or 
not? The doorway with or without the molding? There is 
suspicion that, given the numerous elements of a building 
and a little leeway in the measuring, some striking nu- 
merical relations will always emerge. But the use of pro- 
portions, understood as part of architectural thinking and 


determined the plan. Other diagrams and interpretations can be found in 
L. M. Auberson Marron, “El Monasterio de San Lorenzo El Real y la 
divina proporción,” El Escorial 1563-1963, Madrid, 1963, 11, 253-272, and 
Iñiguez, 89-110. 


5 The proportions of Palladio’s villas typically vary not much less than 
half a foot from his measurements in the Quattro libri, Venice, 1570, and 
often do not correspond at all. In a recent discussion, D. Howard and 
M. Longair, “Harmonic Proportion and Palladio’s Quattro Libri,” Journal 
of the Society of Architectural Historians, x11, 1982, 116-143, esp. Pt. iu, 
128ff., find that Palladio used harmonic proportions extensively in his 
designs and to some extent in building, although he favored some ratios 
over others. 


é Howard and Longair shift slightly in favor of Wittkower's thesis. For 
studies on proportion in the design process, one must go back to H. Mil- 
lon, “The Architectural Theory of Francesco di Giorgio,” Art Bulletin, 
xL, 1958, 257-261, and H. Saalman, “Early Renaissance Architectural The- 
ory and Practice in Antonio Filarete’s Trattato di Architettura,” Art Bul- 
letin, xLI, 1959, 89-106. 


? Wittkower, 41-47, discusses Sta. Maria Novella. Wittkower was, of 
course, very aware of this problem: “One is easily misled into finding 
those ratios which one sets out to find. In the scholar’s hand dividers do 
not revolt. If we want to avoid the pitfall of useless speculation, we must 
look for unmistakable guidance by the artists themselves’ (ibid., 126). 
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practice (as opposed to what might be our own aesthetic 
theory), is very much a matter of intention. Faced with the 
gross impossibility of ascertaining the intention of the ar- 
chitect, historians of Renaissance buildings have tended to 
turn their backs on the whole question or even to deny its 
relevance. I would like to look at one example that would 
encourage us to persevere. 

The following is a case study of a single design problem 
that demonstrates how proportions could be a practical as 
well as theoretical concern. Juan de Herrera’s façade for 
the basilica of S. Lorenzo El Real at the Escorial, built from 
1575 to 1584, is a good example for a variety of reasons. 
Herrera is acknowledged as a great master of Renaissance 
classicism; his architecture is known for its purity, sim- 
plicity, and perfection of proportion. There has been no 
agreement, however, as to what the proportions actually 
are. A drawing of the façade of the basilica survives 
with Herrera’s notations of dimensions so that one can see 
specifically what numbers and relationships were signifi- 
cant to the architect himself. No working drawings or final 
contracts for the façade have survived, but it is possible, 
on the basis of other documents, to reconstruct the building 
procedure at the Escorial and to understand the role of 
drawings in the execution. Finally, Herrera's drawing can 
be compared to the façade as executed. This makes it pos- 
sible to discover what proportions Herrera intended and 
to determine how and to what extent they were used in the 


building. 


Herrera’s Drawing for the Façade of the Basilica 
of the Escorial f 

A few facts of Herrera’s career should be noted as pre- 
liminary. His involvement with mathematics is well doc- 
umented: he was known as a mathematician as well as an 
architect; he wrote on mathematics, and convinced Philip 
Il to establish an academy of mathematics in Madrid in 
1582.° He once described himself, obscurely, as “the pro- 
portional mean between a craftsman and a non-craftsman,” 


8 In addition to the studies cited above in note 4, see F Chueca y Goitia, 
La Catedral de Valladolid, Madrid, 1947. No study of Herrera’s propor- 
tions has been restricted to his notations or to the evidence of the draw- 
ings. Iñiguez, 89-110, for example, found it necessary to correct Herrera's 
numbers to make them fit a proportional system. 

9 On Herrera's career see Ruiz de Arcaute; Ifiiguez, Kubler, L. Cervera 
Vera, “Semblanza de Juan de Herrera,” El Escorial 1563-1963, n, 7-103, 
and Wilkinson. Documents in Llaguno, 11; and Portables Pichel, whose 
thesis that Herrera was never an architect has no responsible supporters. 


10 Herrera’s comment occurs in a passage where he is referring to a fault 
of Spaniards (as opposed to those of other countries) who “no consideran 
que vale más un hombre y capatero que un hombre solo, y que las cal- 
idades apropriadas adornan mucho al hombre . . . y no respondo a esto 
como artifice, porque no lo soy, sino como medio proporcional entre 
artifice y no artifice, y que sabe la diferencia que ay del ser artifice y el 
no ser artifice.” From a letter to Diego de Ayala, November 6, 1575, pub- 
lished by Ruiz de Arcaute, 62f. 


11 J, de Herrera, Discurso sobre la figura cúbica, Madrid, 1935, ed. J. Rey 
Pastor and Fr. J. Zarco Cuevas after Escorial mss d. 111. 25, fols. 111-153. 
More recently, E. Simons and R. Godoy have republished this manuscript, 
Discurso del Sr. Juan de Herrera aposentador mayor de S. M. sobre la 


which — whatever it may have meant exactly — indicates 
that Herrera’s concern with proportion was significant, if 
only metaphorically.” The phrase also suggests that, like 
other Renaissance mathematicians, he knew musical the- 
ory. Herrera produced no theoretical writing on architec- 
ture but his best-known written work, Treatise on the Cu- 
bic Figure, demonstrated the principles of Raymond Lull’s 
art according to the geometry of the cube.” Herrera's ac- 
tivities as a mathematician, engineer, and scientist suggest, 
as I have argued elsewhere, that he took a “scientific view” 
of architecture, which was certainly compatible with an 
interest in proportion. His remarkable library, which con- 
tained more books on science and mathematics than on the 
arts, confirms the contemporary view of him as an 
intellectual.” 

Herrera’s elevation drawing for the façade of the basilica 
of the Escorial (Fig. 1) is believed to belong to the period 
when he was directing the design of the building.“ The 
project is, in fact, close to being definitive. The only major 
change in the actual facade (Figs. 2, 3) is the addition of 
statues of Old Testament Kings, which were substituted for 
the obelisks on pedestals above the entablature. Some of 
the numbers that Herrera noted are closer to the executed 
building than to the drawing, and thus evidently represent 
corrections to the drawing. This is visible in the upper right 
section of the façade where Herrera noted a vertical di- 
mension of twenty-one feet. This section appears in the 
drawing as much less than twenty-one feet, to judge from 
its relation to the measurement of other elements. Fur- 
thermore, Herrera’s dimension in this area would yield a 
roughly square panel, just as does the one on the actual 
facade, rather than the rectangular panel shown in the 
drawing. Thus Herrera’s dimensions represent later cor- 
rections or refinements of the project recorded in the draft- 
ing. The measurements represent a further step toward 
execution. Contracts for construction of the facade were 
prepared in 1576 and building began soon after. The con- 
tract for the final polishing of the façade in 1585 is a ter- 


figura cúbica, Madrid, 1976. It is not clear how widely Herrera's treatise 
circulated. There is another copy in the Escorial (mss Iv. 39, fols. 20-79) 
and another uncatalogued copy in the library of the Colegio Oficial de 
Arquitectos de Madrid. The significance of this work has been discussed 
by Taylor, who, in my opinion, overemphasizes the magical side of Lull 
and Herrera. 

12 Wilkinson. 

13 See Lopez Serrano, 1, No. 1 who attributes the drawing to Herrera but 
does not suggest a date. This attribution has been accepted by other schol- 
ars of the Escorial, including Cervera-Vera, Ifiiguez, and Kubler. 


14 Other changes were made. Lopez Serrano, 1, No. 1, noted that the 
circular plaques were removed from the rectangles in the upper story and 
another bola was added to the pediment. 

15 It is obvious that the vertical dimensions that Herrera gave as 21 and 
15 cannot be reflected in the drawing where 21 looks closer to 12.5. Her- 
rera’s numbers would, however, yield proportions close to those in the 
engraving by Perret, made from Herrera's drawings of the finished build- 
ing. The height of the pedestals in the second story, designated as 12, is 
also too short as drawn but close to the proportion that appears on the 
engraving. 


minal date for the construction. The probable date for 
Herrera's drawing is sometime shortly before 1576. 

Although Herrera made the drawing and noted the di- 
mensions, this does not mean that he necessarily invented 
every element or chose all the measurements. Earlier draw- 
ings for the façade do not survive, but several projects must 
have existed since the design of the basilica was the subject 
of protracted discussion and revision by several architects. 
A section of the basilica, thought to be the work of the first 
architect, Juan Bautista de Toledo, before 1567, illustrates 
an earlier phase. The façade in this project is not identical 
to Herrera’s elevation nor does it correspond to later proj- 
ects by other architects that have been reconstructed and 
analyzed by Kubler.” Herrera’s drawing represents his own 
solution — his distillation of earlier ideas for the façade — 
in apparently the last stage before drawings were prepared 
for construction. 

Herrera's drawing shows the entire west elevation, that 
is, the main façade of the basilica, a composition of two 
large stories: a lower level five bays wide which has a co- 
lossal order of Doric pilasters and engaged columns which 
rise through the first story and mezzanine to an entabla- 
ture. The upper section of the façade sits above the three 
central bays with their engaged columns. This story is dec- 
orated with six pilasters. In front of them are six pedestals 
carrying obelisks and balls. There are three windows at this 
level. The façade is crowned by a pediment, broken in the 
center by the arched top of the large central window. This 
composition contains most of the architectural elements 
that were used throughout the Escorial: Doric columns and 
pilasters, simply framed windows, abstract geometric pan- 
els, and plain bands. 

Herrera's numbers on this drawing are essential to the 
interpretation of his proportions. All the numbers are di- 
mensions noted in Castilian feet. The largest is 136, noted 
at the bottom as the width of the façade, and the smallest 
is 1/4, the width of the bit of wall at the extreme right. 
Many of the numbers are fractions, the smallest denomi- 
nator being two and the largest sixteen. The dimension 19 
5/16, which designates the height from the pavement to the 
springing of the arch in the bay at the far left, shows Her- 
rera working with a scale that divided the Castilian foot 
into sixteen parts or units of 1.75 centimeters each.! It will 
be evident shortly that these dimensions were intended for 
construction, but it must be stressed here that, within the 


16 Kubler, 166-68. The contracts for the basilica were let on February 3, 
1576. The statues for the façade were ordered on December 21, 1580 and 
the polishing of the facade was contracted in February 1585. The facade 
was certainly complete, except for polishing, by September 1584 when 
the laying of the final stone was celebrated. See Sigiienza, 438. 

17 The design history of the basilica is discussed by Kubler, 47-56, 77-81; 
idem, “Francesco Paciotto Architect," Essays in Memory of Karl Leh- 
mann, ed. L. E Sandler, New York, 1965, 176-189; idem, “Galeazzo Alessi 
e l’Escuriale,” Galeazzo Alessi e l'architettura del ‘500, ed. C. Maltese, 
Genoa, 1975, 599-603; and Iñiguez, 73-89. 


18 The Castilian foot equaled 28cm. 


1° Lopez Serrano illustrates several drawings of smaller architectural ele- 
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context of the drawing, Herrera’s main concern was not 
building specification, otherwise he would have noted all 
the necessary measurements. He would have included di- 
mensions for such parts as the moldings around the arches, 
the parts of the capitals and bases, and the width of the 
inset panels in the mezzanine.” Since Herrera was highly 
selective in what he noted, the numbers that he chose must 
designate particular elements and relationships that he con- 
sidered important. 


Proportion in Herrera’s Design 

Herrera's design is a classicizing composition in which a 
Doric order is visually prominent. We would expect a clas- 
sical façade to depend partly upon the proportions of the 
order, and it is thus reasonable to begin with the numbers 
that Herrera assigned to his columns. 

The height of the engaged Doric columns is noted as 44. 
This dimension also governs the height of several other ele- 
ments. The pilasters in the second story are also 44 feet 
high (15 + 3 + 21 + 5 as noted by Herrera). The height 
from the base of the central window to the top of the ped- 
iment (21 + 5 + 18) is also 44. At the bottom of his draw- 
ing, Herrera noted the width of the entire facade as 136, 
but, if we add up his dimensions, this width amounts to 
137.5.” The side bay at the right, for which a dimension 
is given for every element, is 24.75 wide (from right to left: 
.25 + 1 + 3.25 + 1.5 + 13 + 1.5 + 3.25 + 1 = 24.75). 
Assuming that the bay on the far left was the same width, 
the central section of the façade in Herrera's drawings is 
88 wide (137.5 — 24.75 x 2 = 88), or two units of 44. 

The relationship of units of 44 can be expressed as a sys- 
tem of six 44-foot squares (Fig. 4). One pair on the first 
level defines the height and width of the central section; 
another pair above establishes the height of the pilasters; 
and a third set, overlapping the first by 26 feet, determines 
the height of the upper section to the pediment. The bottom 
level of this latter pair of squares is articulated by the upper 
edge of a horizontal band, three feet wide, which runs the 
entire width of the facade and forms the base of the central 
window. 

Herrera's drawing is not a proportional study and the 
system of six squares is only implied in the dimensions he 
gave.” It is important for the overall regularity it gives to 
the design and because it indicates Herrera’s intention to 
make consistent use of the height of the order. Herrera's 


ments, such as capitals or entablature, in which every necessary dimension 
is noted. Working drawings were probably made from such detailed 
studies. 


2 Herrera's dimensions for the width of the facade in the drawing are, 
from right to left: .25 + 1 + 3.25 + 1.5 + 13 + 1.5 + 325+ 1 + 
5.75 + 2.75 + 5.75 + 1.5 + 13 + 1.5 + 5.75 + 15 = 62.25 ta the 
center bay plus one half of 13 (the span of the central bay) = 68.75 one 
half the width of the facade, x 2 = 137.5 total width. 


% The first pair of squares is defined by the height of the order and the 
width of the central section; the second set is formed by the height cf the 
pilasters; and the third by the height of the upper part of the facade from 
the top of the three-foot band to the top of the pediment: 21 + 5 + 18 
= 44. The height of the entablature is not part of this system. 
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1 Juan de Herrera, Ele- 
vation drawing of 
façade of Escorial basil- 
ica (after Lopez 
Serrano) 





OkrerpAPHIA DELA ENTRADA DEt LEMPLO DE + LOPENGIOGELPRAL DEI EseVRIAL OFE CION INTERDPR DEL CONVENTO [COLEGIO » 





2 Juan de Herrera, engraved by P. Peret, Orthographia dela entrada del Templo de S. Lorencio el Real del Escunal. Seccion in- 


terior del Convento i Colegio, 1589 (after Cervera Vera) 


other numbers are more interesting, because they reveal 
more of his concern with mathematical proportion. 

I have not attempted to analyze all the mathematical re- 
lationships in Herrera’s design. This would require a com- 
plete analysis of all the possible mathematical relationships 
among his numbers, including a consideration of arith- 
metical, geometrical, and musical as well as “harmonic” 
systems of proportion. I have preferred to deal with par- 
ticularly striking mathematical relations that Herrera him- 


self stressed as important in the architecture. 

The proportions of Herrera’s façade appear to be based 
on the height of the Doric order and, indeed, the entabla- 
ture above the columns is a canonical eleven feet high or 
one fifth of the height of the order (55). But canonical pro- 
portions do not apply to the columns themselves. Herrera 
designated the diameter of the column as 5.75 which, ac- 
cording to such authors as Alberti, Serlio, and Vignola, 
ought to produce a column, including its capital and base, 








(photo: author) 


of 40.25 or seven diameters high.” Herrera’s Doric columns 
are far too thin, too tall for their diameters, to be correct. 
More striking is that the height of the columns is not re- 
solvable in terms of the diameter as we would expect in a 
classical system. Had Herrera chosen an Ionic order, the 
height of the columns (44) would have corresponded to a 
diameter of 5.5. and his columns would have been a ca- 
nonical eight diameters tall.” Instead, Herrera chose a 
thicker diameter for a Doric order and made it taller, with 
the result that the diameter of his column has no clear pro- 
portional relationship to its height. 

Herrera chose to emphasize other dimensions which have 
no obvious relationship to the height of the order, among 
them a unit of 25 which he stressed by drawing it as a 
square beside his elevation. The significance of this unit is 
clear. Herrera noted that the height of the first story is 30 
and the mezzanine above it is 25, for a total of 55 noted 
at the right. He indicated a total height of 25 above this, 


2 For example, Alberti, viz, vi. Herrera owned the Latin edition of 1485, 
a Spanish translation in manuscript, and the Spanish edition: Los diez 
libros de arquitectura, Madrid, 1582. See L. Cervera Vera, Inventario de 
los bienes de Juan de Herrera, Valencia, 1977, Nos. 481, 593, 711. The 
same proportions are given in Serlio, rv, viii, and J. Vignola, Regla de 
las cinco ordenes de architectura de lacome de Vignola, trans. P. Caxesi, 
Madrid, 1593, viiii. 


23 Theoretically an Ionic column should be eight diameters tall but could 
vary: “La colufia lonica por regla general, terna de alto co[n] su Vasa y 
capitel ocho partes de su gruesso, avnqlue] Vitruvio la enseña de ocho y 
media; no abstafn]te que alguinla vez tambien se puede hazer de nueue. 
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which includes the pedestals and obelisks without their bo- 
las on the tops. This level is clearly marked by the lower 
edge of the horizontal band, three feet wide, which, as I 
mentioned earlier, runs the entire width of the facade. In 
terms of the unit of 25, the facade rises in five sections of 
30, 25, 25, 24 (3 + 21) and 23 (5 + 18), The mezzanine is 
mirrored by the attic directly above it, and both units are 
delimited by similar flat bands running horizontally across 
the facade. 

Herrera also emphasized the dimension of 49, the height 
of the second-story order with the pedestal and base but 
without the capital and entablature. The logic of this unit 
is not clear at first sight. It appears to have no significant 
relation to the other dimensions in the height of the facade 
and merely characterizes the sum of 21 + 3 + 25 in the 
upper story. One wonders why Herrera stressed this di- 
mension, together with the 25-foot square beside his ele- 
vation. Perhaps this reflects an attempt to bring the side 
bays into relation with the central section of the façade. 
Each side bay is 24.75 wide and together they total 49.5. 
Since Herrera drew the 25-foot unit as a square directly 
above the side bay to the right, it seems possible that he 
perceived a relationship between them that could not be 
made exact. As will be seen later, however, Herrera’s main 
interest in this measurement may have been because of its 
place in a harmonic scheme.” 

The repetition of the large units of 44 and 25 in Herrera's 
design contributes to its effect of stability and balance. But 
the overwhelming impression of regularity is also owed to 
the repetition of smaller dimensions. The span of the arches 
on the first story is 13, which is also the height of the win- 
dows in the attic, the width of the panels enframing them, 
and the dimension of the square decorative panels on each 
side of the central window. The smaller windows are all 
seven feet wide. 

We may now inquire whether Herrera saw any relation 
between these smaller dimensions and his larger ones, 
whether he employed musical or “harmonic” ratios in his 
facade. 

Wittkower defined this type of mathematical relation- 
ships as follows: 


What we now call three terms in “harmonic” proportion 
is defined in the Timaeus (36) as “the mean exceeding 
one extreme and being exceeded by the other by the same 
fraction of the extremes.” In other words, three terms are 
in “harmonic” proportion when the distance of the two 


y mas segun el lugar y la co[m]posicion de do[n]de enlos los hedificios la 
ayan de poner,” Serlio, Iv, xxxviii, verso. 


24 The unit of 49 was also used in the design of the towers flanking the 
façade of the basilica. A drawing of the south tower, attributed to Herrera, 
shows its base as 49 on a side. See Lopez Serrano, xvi. The unit of 25 
may also have been intended to stress the roof line. See Fig. 3. There is 
the possibility that square numbers had some significance for Herrera, 
since 25 = 5 squared and 49 = 7 squared and both 5 and 7 are important 
units of measurement on the facade, but this cannot be ascertained until 
a general study of Herrera's proportions is made. 
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4 Diagram of 
system of 44’ 
squares in rela- 
tion to Her- 
rera's drawing 


extremes from the mean is the same fraction of their own 
b-a c-b 








quantity (i.e., ). In Palladio’s example 


a 
6:8:12 the mean 8 exceeds 6 by 1/3 of 6 and is exceeded 
by 12 by 1/3 of 12. 


In De re aedificatoria, written about 1450, Leon Battista 
Alberti described various types of proportional systems and 
their uses, and how to calculate them.® 

Alberti’s procedure to find the mean between six and 
twelve, as in Palladio's example, is to subtract six from 
twelve, divide the result by three, and add the product to 
six, producing the ratio 6:8:12. Alberti went on to say that 
proportions were particularly useful for elevations.”’ 

Herrera's numbers do not suggest harmonic proportions 
to the casual eye. Many numbers are fractions, which are 
hardly very musical. Nevertheless, when the matter is ex- 
amined more closely, apart from the overall dimensions of 
height and width, nearly all the dimensions form one term 
in a “harmonic” relation with two others (Table 1). 

The unit 13 is a good example. It occurs three times as 


25 Wittkower, 109. 
26 Alberti, 1x, vi. 
27 Ibid. 


28 A table of all possible “harmonic” ratios, using Herrera's numbers as 
the two extremes, produces a quantity of numbers, most of which have 
nothing to do with Herrera’s drawing. The table in the Appendix is de- 
signed to demonstrate that, of the numbers Herrera did use, all but one 
dimension (2.75) appears in some “harmonic” relationship with two other 
dimensions. Thus 5 occurs as a “harmonic” mean five times and as one 
term in a “harmonic” ratio three times. The unit 7 occurs four times as 
the mean and five times as one term for a total of nine. The unit 13 occurs 
as the “harmonic” mean in a ratio four times and as one of the terms three 
times for a total of seven occurrences. These are the numbers that Herrera 
used most frequently to establish “harmonic” ratios in the façade. The 





the “harmonic” mean between important dimensions. On 
the lower level the small pier with a single engaged column, 
the span of the arch, and the large pier with double columns 
are in the relation 8.75:13:21.5. On the second level the 
height of the windows is the “harmonic” mean between 
their width and the total height of the story in which they 
are placed, 7:13:25. In the attic story the width of the panel 
framing the windows is a “harmonic” mean between the 
height of the pedestals and the obelisks, 12:13:15. The unit 
of 13 is also related to the two large dimensions that Her- 
rera designated as important in the facade. The sequence 
13:25:49 is a “harmonic” ratio. 

There are many dimensions on the drawing, and one may 
well ask whether harmonic relationships may not occur just 
as a matter of probability. It must be pointed out therefore 
that in several cases there is an architectural logic to the 
elements whose dimensions form such a “harmonic” 
proportion. 

The most striking example can be found in the ratio 
8.75:13:21.5. Thirteen refers to the span of the arch be- 
tween the small pier (8.75) and the larger pier (21.5). The 
“harmonic” mean is the space between them. Herrera’s no- 
tations are contiguous in the drawing itself, suggesting a 
relation. This relationship is visually logical and one that 
Herrera must have taken pains to achieve. Thirteen was a 
number used elsewhere at the Escorial for spans and, like 
the floor levels of 30 and 55 feet and the window sizes, was 
standard in the building. Herrera was probably committed 
to this dimension when he designed the façade in the 1570's, 
and his choice of 8.75 and 21.5 for the small and large piers 
respectively seems to have been dictated more by the desire 
to have thirteen be the “harmonic” mean between them 
than by any proportion inherent in the piers themselves.” 

The “harmonic” ratio 7:13:25 is also architecturally co- 
herent. In the second story, it defines the width of the 
smaller openings (7) in relation to their height (13) and the 
height of the zone in which they are placed (25). It also 
seems reasonable that the width of the windows (7) should 
be related to the width of the pedestals (4) that flank them 
and to the height of the windows (13) as in 4:7:13. On the 
other hand, the width of the window opening (7) is also 
identical with the combined widths of the pedestal and its 
two side moldings (4 + 1.5 + 1.5 = 7). This identity cre- 


height of the order, 44, occurs only once as one term. I have purposely 
omitted speculation in this discussion on other numerical relations such 
as those of arithmetical and geometrical proportions. It is not clear why 
Herrera, who was obviously concerned to create “harmonic” relationships 
among his dimensions, left 2.75 outside his system. It must be stressed 
that the numbers on Herrera's drawing are not simple integers which might 
produce “harmonic” ratios by chance without Herrera’s realizing it. 


2° The width of the corridor in the arcade of the prior's courtyard and 
the distance between piers for the enclosure of the lonja were given as 13 
(Lopez Serrano, xvi, xxx1v). Herrera also chose 13 as the span between 
the smaller piers in the church (idem, 1u, 1v). See Kubler, 105-07, on 
standard window sizes. The main levels of 30 and 55 feet were standard 
throughout the building and are repeatedly mentioned by Sigüenza and 
in contracts for consideration. See also Kubler, 109, n. 62. 


ates seven-foot units across the facade. 

It would seem that on one occasion Herrera chose certain 
dimensions more because of their proportional significance 
than their architectural value. The stress on 49 in the upper 
story seems rather arbitrary as an architectural division — 
the height of the second-story pilasters excluding the cap- 
itals. It does, however, constitute one of the few continuous 
horizontal divisions of the composition in the drawing, a 
feature less evident in the actual façade. The principal sig- 
nificance of 49 appears to be that it creates a “harmonic” 
sequence with 13 and 25, the major vertical dimensions of 
the second story, and another with the width of the window 
(7) and the height of the upper part of the second story (21) 
in the “harmonic” ratio 7:21:49. 

It is clear without a tedious examination of every di- 
mension on the drawing that Herrera organized his facade 
in terms of mathematical relationships, some of which were 
based on “harmonic” ratios. It does not appear that he 
linked all his dimensions together in a continuous sequence, 
although we should note that the series 4:7:13:25:49 is “har- 
monic” and includes dimensions that Herrera stressed in 
his drawing. 

Herrera was clearly concerned to establish proportional 
relationships in large areas of wall, and these relations were 
largely independent of the classical orders. His attitude to- 
ward the proportions of the order itself was very relaxed. 
Considering that he has sometimes been treated as a doc- 
trinaire follower of Vignola, it is worth pointing out that 
Herrera's Doric order is not the work of an “academic” 
classicist.* On the contrary, Herrera's interest in mathe- 
matics overrode his classicism and his concern for the wall 
as a field for mathematical relationships seems to have led 
him to use abstract motifs in the place of classical ones. 

Two examples may make this clear: the horizontal band 
that runs behind the columns in the lower level is essential 
in the composition. Its upper edge separates the 25-foot 
section from the 30-foot level of the first story in the same 
way that the lower edge of a similar band in the upper story 
marks out the 25-foot level in the attic. These bands do not 
derive from classical ornament. The same may be said of 


the two square panels that flank the central window, whose ' 


purpose is simply to produce an abstract, geometrical di- 
vision of the façade. 

Briefly, Herrera used proportions in a variety of ways: 
to create large units organizing the entire composition and 
controlling intervals in it; to establish “harmonic” rela- 
tionships among various elements; and to determine ab- 
stract architectural forms. Such a procedure is not what we 


3 The Italianism of the Escorial is often cited by historians of Spanish art 
as evidence of its classicism: e.g., E Chueca y Goitia, Architectura del 
siglo XVI (Ars Hispaniae, xı), Madrid, 1953, 369-376, who considers it 
an example of “el estilo vifiolesco.” From the Italian perspective, however, 
this quality is usually viewed negatively: e.g., J. Ackerman and W. Lotz, 
‘Vignoliana,” Essays in Memory of Karl Lehmann, ed. L. F. Sandler, New 
York, 1964, although W. Lotz and L. Heydenreich, Architecture in Italy 
1400-1600, Harmondsworth, 1974, 321, perceptively characterize the Es- 
corlal as an early example of the architecture of absolute monarchy. 


31 Wittkower, 109, n. 5, distinguishes between musical harmonic ratios 
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expect of Alberti, yet it is consistent with his recommen- 
dations, and it reveals proportion as the architect’s tool at 
every phase from sketching out large relationships to tink- 
ering with the dimensions of very small elements. Herrera's 
proportions are consistently “harmonic” but they do not 
correspond to intervals on the musical scale. His propor- 
tions are not musical but mathematical.” 


Precision 

The preceding analysis has been based on Herrera's own 
numbers and it is important to remember that they reflect 
his decisions. Since he indicated the width of the three-foot 
band, for example, and took dimensions from the top and 
bottom of it, we are entitled to treat his distinction as 
significant. 

Precision is also important. Unless they are stated pre- 
cisely, Herrera’s proportions vanish. We saw earlier that 
the height of the facade is divided into two nearly equal 
units, 55 and 54, but it would be wrong to assume that 
these were equal, for then we would miss a significant re- 
lationship in the architecture. The height of the pediment 
(18) is proportionally related to the height of the first story 
(30) and to the height of the second story without the ped- 
iment (54) in the “harmonic” ratio 18:30:54, which, 
like the ratio 8.75:13:21.5, cannot be rounded off or 
approximated.® 

With the same precision, Herrera noted discrepancies in 
his calculations. He showed the distance from the center 
of the outermost engaged column of the large pier on the 
right to the center of the engaged column of the small 
pier to its left as 19 3/8. The nearest dimension to this is 
19 5/16 — the only fraction expressed in sixteenths on the 
drawing — which Herrera noted as the height from the 
pavement to the springing of the arch in the bay at the far 
left. These two dimensions differ from each other by one 
sixteenth of a Castilian foot or 1.75 centimeters. Did Her- 
rera hope to achieve a correspondence between them? His 
notation suggests that he saw a possible relation between 
the height of the pier and a distance taken from its span, 
but also that the discrepancy of one sixteenth of a foot was 
important. Otherwise, he would not have altered his no- 
tation to express the difference. This is very finely tuned 
and reveals precision as essential in Herrera's design 
procedure. 


Building Techniques 
One wonders whether Herrera actually hoped that dis- 
tinctions as small as one sixteenth of a foot would register 


and “harmonic” ratios which are according to the same mathematical for- 
mula but have no musical value. I have kept his distinction in this paper. 


32 Above the 55-foot level, Herrera's vertical dimensions noted on his 
drawing are 25 + 3 + 21 + 5 from the top of the Doric entablature 
through the entablature above the pilasters = 54 feet. The unit of 18 is 
also related to other dimensions on the facade, as in 12: 18 : 30 and 5: 
18 : 44. Since this latter ratio is the only instance of 44 in a “harmonic” 
ratio, it seems evident that Herrera was concerned to relate the height 
of the pediment to his Doric order through “harmonic” proportion. 
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in the executed building or whether the precision of mea- 
surement that governed his design was for himself only. In 
order to discuss this question we need to consider building 
material and practice at the Escorial in some detail. 

The Escorial is built of granite. The material, from nearby 
quarries, is gray, extremely hard, and coarse. At the Es- 
corial, it was worked with great attention to uniformity 
and homogeneity of surface. One striking effect of the ar- 
chitecture comes from the contrast between the roughness 
of the stone and the finesse with which it was worked. There 
is an emphasis on the material itself. Impressively large 
stones were often chosen, as in the shell of niches carved 
from a single stone (Fig. 5). The jambs of the main door 
on the west facade were each carved from monoliths over 
three meters high, and at one point, architraves of single 
stones were ordered, so large that it proved impossible to 
transport them to the building site. The door jambs alone 
required a team of eighty oxen to haul each one to the 
building.” On the other hand, the hard and coarse material 
was worked with great attention to regularity and precision 
in detail, Everywhere it gives the impression of unity and 
homogeneity. Many teams of workmen were employed on 
the building, yet it is impossible to distinguish any differ- 
ences in handling. The almost perfect uniformity of the 
technical execution of the Escorial is an amazing 
accomplishment. 

It was partly made possible thanks to a new method of 
working stone that Herrera introduced in 1576. This sys- 
tem required three distinct stages. The stone was first cut 
at the quarry where each block was measured, squared, 
and finished on five faces, leaving the front face rough. At 
the building site, the stone was examined for faults, cor- 
rected if necessary, and laid up in regular courses. Finally, 


33 Kubler, 36, 74, describes the 16-foot stone architraves ordered by Lucas 
de Escalante for the main cloister in 1568/69. Smaller stones were used 
when a sample stone proved to be too heavy for transport. Documents 
in Portables Pichel, 1945, xcuf. 


M Sigüenza, 525: “Las dos jambas con sus tresdoses lintel y sobre lintel, 
son todas piecas y piedras enteras cortadas de vna misma pefia, y por ser 
de tan notable grandeza, fue menester para traerlas de la cantera hazer 
vn carro fortissimo que tirauan quarenta pares de bueyes, trayendolas 
vna a vna.” 


35 Kubler, 26f, discusses the origin of rough-dressing stone at the quarry. 
There can be no doubt that Herrera was responsible for urging it upon 
Philip IL, and that his and the king’s insistence finally overcame the re- 
sistance of the builders and officials at the site. In attributing the three- 
step procedure (of which dressing the stone at the quarries was only the 
first step) to Herrera, Sigüenza, 440, wrote: “Dio este Architecto en vna 
cosa muy ingeniosa, aguda y nueua . . . la piedra toda se labrasse en las 
canteras de suerte que al pie de la obra ni en el templo apenas se oyese 
golpe de pico, ni martillo.” 

% Sigüenza, 440, described the condition of the stones brought to the 
Escorial when Herrera’s system was in force: “no trayendose las piedras 
de todo punto labradas, sino con vn gruesso de cordel menos, que no 
estuuiessen escodadas, porque con esto no seria necessario poner entre 
piedra y piedra rajas ni cufias de madera o de piedra, para hazer venir 
bien la faz de fuera dela vna con la otra, ni se perderia labor de los quatro 
lados o superficies de vna piedra quadrada, sino que sole vna lechada 
decal y vn simple lecho de confuncion se assertarian vna piedra sobre otra 
macicamente, y seria esto cause que se viniesse a hazer la fabrica tan vna 


after an important section of the building had been com- 
pleted — the interior of the basilica or its façade, for ex- 
ample — the entire surface of the section was polished, 
shaved down “by the width of a cord”* (Fig. 6). 

This method of working encountered strong opposition 
from the builders. The master-masons, upheld by the su- 
pervising architects, at first refused to work stone at the 
quarries, and it was not until the supervisors were banished 
to other building sites and the masons were guaranteed a 
twenty-percent raise in their monthly advances that Her- 
rera’s system was put in place.” 

Workmanship was not the only goal of Herrera’s pro- 
cedure, which was also designed to save money and time. 
Cutting stone at the quarry reduced waste and the oppor- 
tunity for fraud. Since the quarries belonged to Philip II, 
there was always the possibility that masters would redirect 
stone to their own purposes. Under the new system, only 
good stone was sent to the site, which reduced the cost of 
transport. Herrera’s method was thus, in principle at least, 
more economical. Speed was also a factor. In 1576, after 
fourteen years of building, only a third of the Escorial had 
been completed. Philip II intended to see his monument 
built and decorated in his lifetime.* Working stone at the 
quarry meant less work at the Escorial itself and a better 
organized system of delivery. On a crowded building site, 
where it was intended that large portions of the building 
should rise simultaneously, the use of pre-dressed stone was 
a great advantage. 

In fact, in the following eight years from 1576 to 1584, 
using Herrera's system and the hoists and cranes that he 
designed, the Escorial was almost completed. The basilica, 
the main cloister, the royal palace, the Courtyard of the 
Kings, and the façades were finished, and, in 1584, a cel- 


y tan macica, que pareciesse de vna piega, y las juntas de fuera muy 
imperceptibles, porque lo que tuuiesse de aleue o desigual, quando se 
escodasse se quitaria todo esto, y querdaria muy ygual y perfeto, y esta 
razon era la que mas ponderaua Juan de Herrera, diziendo que consistia 
en ella la perfecion dela obra, y tenia razon, come se ha visto [my italics].” 


. In concentrating on the novelty of preparing stone at the quarries, his- 


torians have failed to appreciate the radical novelty of Herrera’s third 
step, polishing the completed building. To shave down the granite wall 
“by the width of a cord” was unprecedented in Spain. (“Gruesso de cordel” 
may be assumed to mean a width of standard rope.) It would be scarcely 
credible that it had occurred if the parallel scratches left by the process 
and continuing through different courses of masonry were not plainly 
visible in the building, particularly in the interior of the basilica, and if 
contracts for the procedure did not survive. Kubler, 168, notes two such 
contracts of 1583 and 1586 (Archive of the Monastery of the Escorial, 
vmi-31 and x-2). Sigüenza's description implies that stone was squared on 
all five faces, including the back face which would be hidden in the wall, 
but I have not verified this. 


37 Kubler, 26f. Documents in Portables Pichel, 1945, coxu, ooxvif. 


34 Both Sigüenza, 438, and Herrera stressed the king's desire to see the 
Escorial finished and completely decorated in his lifetime. In a memo- 
randum to the king’s secretary, written October 12, 1584, Herrera insisted 
on his personal contribution to this great accomplishment: “Demas desto 
[speaking of his other services] el haber sido instrumento para que S. M. 
haya ahorrado de hacienda de la fábrica de sant Lorenzo cerca de un 
millon, fuera de lo que merece el haber dado medios para que S. M. haya 
visto en sus felicisimos dias acabada la dicha fábrica, que esto no tiene 
precio.” Cited in Llaguno, 11, 90a, i, 339. 





5 Juan de Herrera, niche flanking the main staircase, ca. 1573 
(photo: author) 


ebration was held for the laying of the last stone.” The 
rapidity and expense of such construction were extraor- 
dinary for the sixteenth century. It was not only the system 
of stonework and the new machines that made such a feat 
possible, but also the technique of building large sections 
of the building at the same time. The basilica, for example, 
was built by ten teams of workmen each working under a 
pair of masters, and building a portion from the foundation 
up. Two teams were responsible for the facade and four 
teams came together when construction arrived at the 
dome. 

If Herrera’s system for cutting stone at the quarry was 
economical and effective, the final polishing of the surface 


3° Sigüenza, 465, describes the event. 


# The apportioning of work on the basilica is discussed by Kubler, 81- 
84, and illustrated in fig. 54. Sigüenza, 450-52, gives a vivid and enthu- 
siastic description of work at the site during these years and, 440f, of the 
advantages of the hoists and cranes that had been built from Herrera’s 
specifications. On Herrera’s machines, see F. Iñiguez Almech, “Los in- 
genios de Juan de Herrera,” El Escorial 1563-1963, 11, 1963, 181-214, and 
idem, “Los ingenios de Juan de Herrera,” Revista de Archivos, bibliotecas 
y museos, LXXI, 1963, 163-170, in which some conclusions of the first 
article are modified. 


4 Sigüenza, 461, Discvrso xm, recognized the purely aesthetic aim of the 
final polishing. After speaking of the savings in time and money that the 
dressing of stone at the quarry represented, he wrote: “Solo quedaua vna 
dificultad, que era el escodar la Iglesia despues de acabada y pulilla por 
la faz, quitandole aquel gruesso de cordel en los paramentos llanos, por- 





6 Juan de Her- 
rera, detail of 
pier inside basil- 
ica, showing 
scratches left by 
final polishing, 
ca. 1584 (photo: 
author) 


saved neither time nor money. Its purpose was strictly aes- 
thetic. José de Sigüenza, the historian who was present dur- 
ing these years, described the process. According to him, 
the effect of polishing was to unite the entire surface, tving 
the stone together so that “the temple would not seem to 
be made from different pieces but rather to have been 
carved out from a mountain." 

We can see what Sigüenza meant but the effect is not 
simply the result of final polishing, which could not have 


que todo lo que era cornijas o molduras se assento labrado de todo punto, 
y viase por el efeto ser cosa facil y de ningun detenimiento. Al fin su 
Magestad se resoluio a que las piedras viniessen medio labradas de la 
cantera, y se siguiesse el orden del Architecto.” On the effect of the pol- 
ishing, he wrote, 461: “Yuase tambien en este tiempo retundiendo la Iglesia, 
y quitandole aquel grueso de cordel, que diximos trahian por debastar 
las piedras, para que hiziessen mas firmes assientos sobre los lechos, y 
para que la fabrica fuesse mas vna, y mas degadas v finas juntas y que 
dase como quedé, de tal suerte, que no pareciesse todo el templo hecho 
de diuersas piecas, sino que se auia acabado dentro de vna peña, por la 
grande vniformidad del color, grano y junta de sus piedras; y aunque 
esto, como dixe, parecio al principio que auia de ser cosa dificil y de costa, 
ni huuo vno, ni otro, sino gran facilidad.” In spite of Sigiienza’s justifi- 
cation of the ease and economy of the procedure, there can be no doubt 
that it cost more than traditional stonework. 
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removed imperfections in the size or regularity of the ma- 
sonry. The surface unity of the Escorial is merely the final 
gloss on a technical uniformity that was built in from the 
beginning (Fig. 7). 

The courses of masonry, for example, are almost iden- 
tical in height, and the stones appear to be of several mod- 
ular sizes. This regularity of the stonework is apparent 
throughout the immense building — in the orders and dec- 
oration as well as in the wall surface. Yet, to speak only 
of the basilica, ten teams of workmen, quarrying their own 
stone and building their own section, could not be expected 
to choose the same sizes of stones or lay them in matching 
courses. Even if they were ordered to do so, their perfor- 
mance could not be strictly supervised by the single ar- 
chitect who was responsible for overseeing stonework at 
the site.” 

Herrera's system made homogeneity much easier to 
achieve. Modular stones were finished at the quarry, which 
made it easier to identify discrepancies and discouraged 
masters from making changes in the design. It might seem 
unlikely, but deliberate and unauthorized alterations of the 
architect's designs had happened before at the Escorial." 
The building teams were working in an unfamiliar style and 
the danger that they might introduce changes or not respect 
the dimensions that Herrera gave them was real, especially 
given the hectic schedule of construction. 

The polishing of the completed stone surface made the 
technical perfection of the entire building process readily 
apparent. In this smooth surface, the joints between the 
stones and the courses of masonry have a positive aesthetic 
value, creating a strictly geometrical pattern in harmony 
with the geometrical forms of the wall decoration. This 
effect, although it ultimately depended upon a high stan- 
dard of technical execution, was a matter of design. It must 
have been thought out together with the larger forms of 
the architecture. 

Architectural drawings of the kind used at St. Peter's in 


42 After Pedro de Tolosa and Lucas de Escalante were sent away from the 
works, Herrera’s protegé, Juan de Mijares [Minjares], was the sole apa- 
rejador or supervising architect for stonework at the Escorial. See Kubler, 
27, 78f. 


4 In 1564, the Prior Huete, together with the supervising architect for 
stonework, Pedro de Tolosa, overruled Juan Bautista de Toledo's design 
for the torus molding on the southern facade and designed and installed 
their own without Juan Bautista’s knowledge. Juan Bautista was outraged. 
See Kubler, 64f, and Portables Pichel, 1952, 174, and idem, 1945, x-x1 for 
documents of the conflict. 


4 I am dealing with the use of drawings at the Escorial in another study, 
but I will note here that measured plans, elevations, and sections were 
used to build the Escorial from the beginning in 1563. Herrera was hired 
to assist Juan Bautista in preparing them. Working drawings, which were 
measured plans, elevations, and sections, were prepared by the super- 
vising architects (aparejadores) from sets of Herrera’s (and his assistants’) 
master drawings approved by the king. The responsibility of the super- 
vising architects was spelled out in a set of instructions governing the 
building fabric in 1572. See J. Zarco Cuevas, Instrucciones de Felipe Il 
para la fabrica e obra de San Lorenzo EI Real, Documentos para la historia 
del Monasterio de San Lorenzo El Real, 11, Madrid, 1918. Copies of the 
approved designs were used to draw up specifications for work and given 
to the contractors to build. The role of drawings in the building process 





7 Juan de Herrera, detail of the Courtyard of the Kings, Li- 
brary Wing, ca. 1584 (photo: author) 


Rome — measured plans, elevations, and sections — were 
the basis for building the Escorial. Once designs for a given 
section were made and approved by the king, they entered 
the building process. The condition for work, the contrac- 
tors’ bids, the contracts themselves, and the final appraisal 
of completed work were determined from copies of the same 
set of drawings, which were always mentioned in the doc- 
uments of each phase.“ In addition to these “plantas, mon- 


may be illustrated by almost any contract for the building, as, for ex- 
ample, Archive of the Monastery of Escorial, 11-69; “El leyimiento pri- 
mero de la planta principal que tiene de ancho ala puerta del colegio ciento 
y treynta y ocho pies y medio poco mas o menos segun por la dha planta 
paresze con todas sus particularidades sin exzeder cossa alguna y elixida 
q sea y sefialada la dha planta. Sobre donde sea de formar la propria obra 
El maestro o maestros destaxeros labraran y asentaran sobre el dho ele- 
gimiento la primera hilada de toda esta obra segun su calidad — en toda 
con todas las particularidades q se ben y estan en las plantas y monteas 
y perfil para q con mas zertidumbre y buen concierto elegimiento. . . .” 
There was no precedent for such extensive use of drawings in Spanish 
architecture. Measured plans, elevations, and sections developed in Italy 
and seem to have been used especially in Rome at St. Peter's under Bra- 
mante and his successors. J]. Ackerman, “Architectural Practice in the 
Italian Renaissance,” Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, 
xi, 1961, 3-11, reprinted in C. Gilbert, Renaissance Art, New York, 
Evanston, Ill., and London, 1970, 148-171, argued that such drawings 
were not much used in the building process and that models played a 
greater role in communicating between the architect and builders. The 
evidence of the Escorial suggests a different interpretation. Juan Bautista 
de Toledo had been an assistant of Michelangelo at St. Peter's (see Kubler, 
20f) and it is thus likely that the extensive use of drawings at the Escorial 
was derived from Italian practice. Models played a very minor role at the 
Escorial, understandably since precise measurements were important from 


teas, y perfiles,” the masons were also given templates of 
moldings and details of the curvature of arches. For every- 
thing else, they depended upon the drawings.” 

There are no remaining working drawings for the Es- 
corial, at least none that were certainly used by workmen 
or securely associated with a series of contracts and the 
actual execution. It must be stressed, however, that without 
working drawings, the kind of precision and homogeneity 
that was sought at the Escorial would have been out of the 
question. No architectural model at less than full scale could 
possibly convey such detailed measurements with exacti- 
tude. To reproduce a dimension of 19 5/16 feet requires 
either a measured drawing or a full-scale template.“ 

Herrera’s drawing of the facade of the basilica is typical 
of the drawings that do survive.” It is extremely abstract. 
There is no indication of material, courses of masonry, or 
size of stones. Its abstraction may suggest something of the 
final unity of the building but it tells us nothing about how 
this was to be achieved. We do not know whether all draw- 
ings for the Escorial looked like this. But a contract for the 
main facade, for which no drawing by Herrera survives, 
does mention the size of the stones and the height of the 
courses of masonry, as well as the thickness of the walls, 
etc. — all of which it states “we see in the said plans, and 
elevations.” 

The same contract also reveals how precisely the work- 
men were expected to follow their specifications. The thick- 
ness of the mortar joints is described as “un real de a ocho” 
for the vertical joints (i.e., 41mm), and as “un real de a 
quarto” for the horizontal joints between courses. The di- 
mensions of other sections are often specified, curiously, 
with the phrase “poco mas o menos.” We will see shortly 
what this may have meant in practice. We should perhaps 


the beginning. The king expected fidelity within half a foot to drawings 
of even such large-scale elements as foundations. Even if a model was 
executed very precisely and accurately to scale, it would be a laborious 
and uncertain matter for workmen to extract measurements from it. 


45 Full-scale templates for details were used at the Escorial, as earlier in 
medieval architecture. As an example, Archive of the Monastery of the 
Escorial, 11-90, 15707, 1 recto, concerns conditions for work on the upper 
part of the main staircase: “Ase les de dar al tal oficial o/o ofiçiales des- 
texeros un baybel y planta y un molde de cade genero de molduras esto 
hecho acosta de su Magestad y si mas baybeles o plantas o moldes ovieren 
neçesidad los hara el destaxero a su costa.” A baybel was a form for an 
arch but it may also have meant a diagram of the stereotomy. See F. Garcia 
Salinero, Léxico de alarifes de los siglos de oro, Madrid, 1968, s.v. “baibel.” 


4 See n. 44 above. 


47 The surviving drawings for the Escorial are illustrated in Lopez Serrano. 
Some new discoveries are in P. Mole6n Gavilanes, “Las casas de oficios 
del Escorial en seis planos inéditos de su arquitecto: Juan de Herrera,” 
Revista del Consejo Superior de los Colegios de Arquitectura de Espafia, 
uxrv, 1983, 12-27. 


4 Archive of the Monastery of the Escorial, rv-1, specifications dated 
November 9, 1574 describe the stones: “En esta forma que el paramente 
de la pared tenga tres pies de largo y un pie y medio de alto y dos pies 
de lecho y como se mydieren por la una haz sean de medir por la como 
se mydieren por la otra y lo quedare en medio sera mygazon las hazes de 
la pared y estan medira las hazes dela pared albibo se entiende asy delo 
descubierto como de lo que estubiere cubierto con alguna guarnicion o 
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interpret it as “as exactly as possible,” since contracts also 
include the statement that drawings and measurements are 
to be followed “al pie de la letra,” which means strictly or 
rigorously. 

Herrera’s three-step procedure was novel in sixteenth- 
century Spain; I do not know of instances elsewhere. At 
the Escorial, it was a step toward the mechanization of the 
building process that was implied as soon as exactly mea- 
sured drawings came into use. With such drawings, the 
architect could design every detail of his building and he 
could expect to see his design realized. Skillful execution 
became essentially reproductive, an effacement of the 
builder before the architect. 

Herrera's procedure for working stone made uniformity 
in workmanship much easier to achieve, but his ideal of a 
completely homogeneous architecture existed before he in- 
troduced the technique. Contracts of 1573 specified the use 
of drawings and the exact measurement of stones and 
courses three years before Herrera ordered stone finished 
at the quarries. The contract explicitly states that the sur- 
faces should be “so smooth that they appear to have been 
polished,.”™ 

Herrera may not have expected the builders to shape 
granite blocks to within one sixteenth of a faot of his mea- 
surements. This seems excessively precise considering that 
contracts for the main façade do not give such small di- 
mensions. But Herrera expected his proportions to be trans- 
lated into the building as exactly as possible, and had or- 
ganized the construction to this end. 


From Design into Building 
We would like to know whether the Escorial itself reveals 


the precision that was so important to its architect, but an 


moldura o corniza lo que asy estubiere cubierto sea de cortar por my- 
gazon.” These conditions insist upon fidelity to the drawings; “Se guar- 
daran sus numeros que se ven por ellas al pie de la letra. Ansy en los 
anchos delas piecas como gruesos de las paredes como en todo lo demas 
que se vee por las dichas plantas y monteas y ansy mysmo segaurdaran 
las monteas delas capillas y lunetas colunas y janbas y mas partes consus 
ornatos,” 


# Ibid.: “que adelante se haran pa toda sta obra El labrado destas piedras 
todas en general A de ser tan bueno que no parezca nynguna pedesdoda 
ny rosa alguna sino todo liso . . . y todal las juntas delos lechos sin por- 
tilladura alguna y tan delgada como un rreal de a quatro y las juntas de 
arriba a baxo An de ser tan delgadas como vn rreal de aocho y las unas 
y las otras an de quedar syn desporilladura ny fealdad alguna.” A real de 
a ocho was a small silver coin. An example minted at Segovia measured 
4lmm in diameter. See A. Herrera, El Duro, 1, Madrid, 1914, 169. I have 
not been able to locate the dimension of a real de a quatro. 


5 The term applied to small as well as large dimensions, as can be illus- 
trated from a passage in Archive of the Monastery of the Escorial, 111-69, 
1573: “y el pabimento principal delas Alturas q agora estan hechas en el 
andar delos porticos dela entrada de la yglesia hasta del pavimento de la 
dha yglesia q abra quatro pies poco mas o menos.” 

51 See n. 48 above. 

52 See Archive of the Monastery of the Escorial, 11-68, November 26, 
1574: “de estas piedras todas en general a de ser tan bueno que no paresca 


nyngun golpe de escoda ny cosa Alguna syno todo liso q pareszca 
brunydo.” 
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exact comparison between the building and Herrera’s de- 
signs would be very difficult. It is difficult to measure any 
building precisely. At the Escorial five hundred years of 
weather, damage, and restoration have altered measure- 
ments, and other errors can arise when sixteenth-century 
measurements are converted into modern ones. If we dis- 
cover, for example, a small discrepancy between 19 5/16 
Castilian feet and the corresponding element on the basil- 
ica, how can we know whether this is due to a change in 
design, a fault of the builders, damage, restoration, or an 
error in measuring? If we cannot always know the answer, 
we can nevertheless get a rough idea of the relationship 
between design and building that will tell us, at least ap- 
proximately, whether the architect's designs were faithfully 
carried out. 

I do not make any special claims for the accuracy of my 
own measurements, but some samples may be instructive. 
Where mortar has flaked away to reveal the sizes of the 
stones, their height can be measured. The height of such 
stones, chosen at random from inside the basilica and on 
the main façade of the basilica and the monastery, varied 
between 40 and 42 centimeters, very close to the “pie y 
medio” (42 cm) mentioned in the surviving specifications 
for the main façade. There also seemed to be very little 
difference in the dimensions of several instances of the same 
motif, whether they were executed by the same or different 
teams. The two sets of paired columns with a niche between 
them on the main fagade, for example, were built by dif- 
ferent teams, but I could find less than two centimeters’ 
difference between them. 

Comparing dimensions that Herrera noted on his draw- 
ing with the facade itself, I found similar correspondences. 
The bit of pilaster that Herrera designated as 1/4 foot is 
6.5cm, an error of .5cm — either exact or within one cen- 
timeter of his measurement respectively. Other measure- 
ments seem to conform to the same standard: dimensions 
exact or at most within two centimeters of the measure- 
ments that Herrera gave. Even if my measurements are not 
exact, the range of variation is within a few centimeters. 

This level of accuracy may not be that of modern in- 
dustrialized construction; but the measurements of the ac- 
tual façade are obviously very close to Herrera’s and, I 
believe, represent the greatest accuracy possible at the time. 
That is, there was an ideal of technical precision in exe- 
cution that was very nearly realized. “Poco mas o menos” 
meant very little leeway indeed. When one considers the 
hardness of the material and its coarse grain, such a high 
level of faithfulness to dimensions is impressive. There were 


53 For examples of the use of granite in earlier Spanish architecture, see 
my “Cardinal Tavera‘s Hospital in Toledo,” Ph.D. diss., Yale University, 
1969, and F Marías, La arquitectura del Renacimento en Toledo (1541- 
1631), 1, Toledo, 1983. The ideal of smooth, unified surfaces enlivened 
by geometrical patterns in the stonework that one finds at the Escorial 
also characterizes French 16th-century vaulting and set-pieces of stere- 
otomy. These surfaces must also have been polished, although French 
limestone would have been far easier to work than the granite of the 
Escorial. It is significant that stereotomy was also emphasized at the Es- 
corial where all the prominent vaults were executed in cut stone. Whether 


perhaps other sixteenth-century buildings equally exact in 
their execution, but many were not. In Spain, where the 
use of granite in architecture became fashionable in the 
classical style of the 1540's, one does not otherwise find 
this aesthetic of precisely cut, smooth, and homogeneous 
surfaces. Classical elements were usually treated as mon- 
oliths, carved separately, and placed against a wall of dif- 
ferent material or masonry. As far as I know, it is only at 
the Escorial that the abstract pattern of masonry, as op- 
posed to its texture, became an architecturally important 
element of classical style in the Renaissance, a treatment 
fundamentally different from the emphasis on individual 
blocks that one finds in rustication.* 

Measurements aside, the technical perfection of the Es- 
corial is striking. The stonework is as uniform and ho- 
mogeneous as can be found in Renaissance architecture. We 
can still see the parallel scratches of the tools that polished 
the finished building (Fig. 6), the uniformity in the sizes of 
stones and courses, and the geometrical patterns in the join- 
ing of the blocks. 

The style of the Escorial is a highly abstract classicism 
and its execution is intimately related to this aspect of its 
design. The surface texture of the Escorial — its extraor- 
dinary effect of a rough, intractable material disciplined to 
the greatest possible regularity — is a major component of 
its style. It is Herrera’s aesthetic and literally reflects his 
designs, supervision, and shaping of the bulding at every 
stage from drafting to final polishing (Fig. 7). 

Mathematical relationships were part of this style, and 
given the exacting technical standards at the Escorial, one 
may conclude that they were realized in the building. We 
may naturally wonder, however, if these relationships were 
more apparent to a sixteenth-century observer than they 
are now. Wittkower suggested that Renaissance eyes were 
more accustomed to reading proportions than ours and that 
they saw more.“ This may be true, although it cannot be 
proved; a person can hear musical relationships without 
knowing what they represent, but the more he knows about 
music, the more he will hear and understand. The same is 
probably true of visual proportions. In the Renaissance, 
writers like Alberti (1x, vi) seemed to think it was the case. 
Herrera’s façade is certainly balanced, regular, and gen- 
erally harmonious. Its actual proportions may not be im- 
mediately identifiable, but they are coherent and add an- 
other layer of understanding to purely visual appreciation. 

It is also possible that only the few who had been in- 
structed were expected to understand the subtle visual har- 
onies of Herrera’s façade. The Escorial was built from 1563 


this was purely in response to an existing Spanish tradition or was influ- 
enced by contemporary French ideas and practices remains to be inves- 
tigated. Kubler, 74, 108f, discusses a few instances of stereotomy at the 
Escorial. See also J. M. Perouse de Montclos, L'architecture à la française, 
Paris, 1982, especially 200-212 on Spain. It is likely that stereotomy with 
its mathematical aspect and emphasis on virtuoso technique would have 
attracted Herrera. 


5 Wittkower, 113, 136. See also M. Baxandall, Painting and Experience 
in Fifteenth-century Italy, Oxford, 1972, on the importance of gauging in 
Italian culture. 


to 1584 and belongs in an intellectual climate in which the 
abstruseness of images and the need to explain them were 
accepted as in the nature of art. A sixteenth-century viewer 
was not expected to identify readily a personification of 
Relaxation painted in a palace bedroom, which did not pre- 
vent the iconographer from inventing it or painters from 
executing it as public decoration. Such images demanded 
expert comn entary to reveal their intricate relations of form 
and content and presupposed a special class of viewer who 
was ready to be instructed in the game. Herrera's propor- 
tions are not necessarily literary, but, by their very com- 
plexity, they may always have been exclusive and some- 
what hermetic. 

Herrera's proportions were never explained in detail by 
a contemporary, but two late sixteenth-century works 
throw some light on this issue. From 1589, Herrera pub- 
lished the Estampas and Sumario y breve declaración de 
los diseños y estampas de la fabrica de san Lorencio el Real 
del Escurial.* The Estampas was a collection of twelve 
magnificent plans, elevations, sections, and two perspec- 
tives of the Escorial engraved from Herrera's measured 
drawings. The Sumario was his brief explanatory text. One 
feature of this remarkable work is particularly relevant 
here: all the engravings, except for the perspectives, are 
accompanied by two scales. The first “pitipie desta fabrica” 
illustrates a scale from one to three or four hundred Cas- 
tilian feet, depending upon the architecture being illus- 
trated (Fig. 3). The second scale, “pie castellano diuidido 
en partes,” represents the Castilian foot divided into 4 pal- 
mos, each of which is divided into 4 dedos, divided into 8 
minutos. One minuto is equal to 1/8 dedo or 1/128th of a 
Castilian foot, a dimension of 2.18 millimeters. 

This latter scale is of no use with the prints, detailed as 
they are. Its major purpose is to demonstrate the exactitude 
of the measurements employed and to key the scale of the 
illustration to an actual dimension. This is the scale that 
Herrera used in his drawing of the façade of the basilica, 
except that he did not express any dimensions in minutos 
in the drawing, his smallest dimension being a dedo or six- 
teenth of a foot. The effect of the scale notations, however, 
like that of the meticulous execution of the engravings, is 
one of obsessive precision. 

Fray José de Sigiienza’s Historia de la orden de San Ge- 
ronimo, a building history and artistic guide to the Escorial 


55See C, Robertson, “Annibal Caro as Iconographer: Sources and Method,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xiv, 1982, 160-181, es- 
pecially 164 for Caro’s invention of the figure of Quiete. 


5 See the text of the Sumario and illustration of the engravings in Cervera 
Vera, who discusses the history of the work in his introduction. 


5” Sigiienza’s work was written in the closing years of the reign of Philip 
Il. He knew the building and individuals concerned in it well since he was 
a monk and later prior of the Escorial. See Kubler, 131-34, for a recon- 
struction of Sigtienza’s aesthetics. 


58 Sigüenza, 529: “No hago tanta profession de Arquitecto, que me ponga 
a describer las medidas de todas sus partes; para los que quieren tratar 
menudamente en los disenos o estanpas lo podran considerar y approue- 
chasse, anque:por ser la fabrica tan grande, no pudo dexar de ser menudo 
el pitipie; para los otros basta dezir assi por mayor las medidas que pueden 
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set within the larger history of his order, was written in the 
later years of Philip H's reign and reveals a different atti- 
tude.” Sigüenza frequently noted dimensions and proper- 
ties of parts of the building that he was describing, but 
warned that he was not going to give precise measure- 
ments: “I am not an architect that I should set about de- 
scribing the measurements of all its parts.” Those who 
wanted to know could turn to Herrera’s engravings, as “for 
the rest, it is enough to give the largest dimensions in order 
to have an idea of the size of the building, without de- 
scending to the quarters, palms, and inches, which would 
be a boring and disagreeable business.” Proportional re- 
lationships did not have much significance for Sigüenza. 
He misread the proportions of the Courtyard of the Kings 
and misapplied Vitruvius’ text to them. He admired Her- 
rera’s engravings and wrote his account with the engrav- 
ings in front of him, but Herrera's fanatical precision of 
measurement must have irritated him, getting in the way 
of other aspects of the building that he wanted to elucidate. 

Sigtienza understood the Escorial without “descending,” 
as he put it, to the minutiae of one sixteenth or 1/128th of 
a Castilian foot. In his way he certainly understood it well: 
his commentary is compelling and has been the model for 
later historians of the building. But the measurements that 
Sigtienza neglected were important to Herrera, the 
architect. 

Mathematical proportions were an essential tool in Her- 
erra’s design procedure and he used proportional relation- 
ships at every stage to organize, articulate, correct,and even 
shape architectural elements. He used numbers precisely, 
in contrast to his free approach to the canons of classical 
architecture. This concern for proportion as a tool does not 
negate symbolic content, but his method of working does 
not encourage us to look for specific geometrical diagrams 
or symbolic numbers in his architecture. There is no evi- 
dence that Herrera used any diagrams in the facade, such 
as Taylor applied to the plan of the building, or that he 
fitted architectural elements to prearranged schemata or 
figures. His working procedure also suggests that, had he 
wished to do so, his diagrams would have fitted his build- 
ing exactly rather than approximately, as modern dia- 
grams do.‘ 

It is impossible, of course, to prove that there is no es- 
oteric system of precisely codified symbols in the architec- 


mostrar la grandeza sin descender a las quartas, palmos y digitos, que 
seria cosa pessada y de poco gusto.” 


5° Sigüenza, 529, gives the dimensions of the Courtyard of the Kings as 
230 x 136 feet, “de suerte que guarda el orden de la primera proporción 
que Vitruvio quiere tengan los porticos, por que no ay cosa, o son muy 
pocas, que no guardan en esta fabrica las reglas del arte.” Sigiienza seems 
to have confused portico with atrium, which is odd because he used the 
term atrio earlier in his description of the courtyard. Vitruvius lists three 
types of atria. (Bk. vi. 3); the first is in the proportion of 3 : 5. To fit this 
proportion, the Courtyard of the Kings should be 138 (rather than 136) 
by 230. This simply shows that Sigiienza did not care about a couple of 
feet one way or the other, or did not notice that the numbers he gave 
were not in the proportion he attributed to them. 


é See diagrams in Taylor. 
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ture of the Escorial, but our knowledge of Herrera's thought 
and procedures makes me think it utterly unlikely. This 
does not mean, however, that mathematics and propor- 
tions had only a pragmatic role in his mind. His preference 
for harmonic ratios suggests the contrary. 

Herrera believed that mathematics was revelation, evi- 
dence of Divine and therefore natural order. His brief tract 
on the principles of mechanics and his Treatise on the Cubic 
Figure are both based on the conviction that mathematical 
relationships underlie all nature, from physics to philoso- 
phy, and come from God." This notion was widespread in 
the sixteenth century. As Wittkower demonstrated, any se- 
rious concern with harmonic proportions, in architecture 
or music, rests on it. In such a world of mathematical anal- 
ogies, correspondences, and representations, parallels be- 
tween his own art and other manifestations of Divine order 
must have.occurred to Herrera almost unavoidably. The 
treatise on the Temple of Solomon by his pupil, the Spanish 
Jesuit Juan Bautista Villalpando used harmonic ratios 
to “prove” that the architecture of God (who was thought 
to have designed the Temple) was classical and thus it jus- 
tified classicism. Herrera may have thought the same, es- 
pecially since Villalpando's Temple was greatly influenced 
by the Escorial. Even without this specific, but hypo- 
thetical, argument, however, Herrera’s method of design 
implies that the theoretical concern of the Renaissance with 
proportion as a symbol of universal order and harmony, 
which Wittkower amply documented, was a significant as- 
pect of Herrera’s approach to architecture. This more global 
symbolism did not work on an isolated code of meaning. 
On the contrary, it worked as part of a system of thought 
in which proportionality bound the practicality of the 
design process to the aesthetics and significance of 
architecture. 

Brown University 
Providence, RI 02912 


Appendix 


“Harmonic” ratios based on the dimensions given in Her- 
rera’s drawing (Fig. 1) 


25 : 1.25: 3.25 
25 : 3 : 8.75 


.25 : 4.5 13 
.25 : 8.5 : 25 
do e dr 7 

1.25: 4.5 12 
1.25: 5 12 


15:7 : 18 


61 See n. 11 above. Herrera’s explanation of mechanics was written for 
Philip Il to accompany the design of a new type of crane to be used at 
the Escorial. The text was published by Ruiz de Arcaute, 36-38. 


62 See R. Taylor, “El Padre Villalpando (1552-1608) y sus ideas estéticas,” 
Academia: Anales y boletin de la Real Academia de San Fernando, Ma- 


1.5 : 11 30 
3 : 7 15 
3 : 12 : 30 
3.25: 4.5 : 7 
3.25: 5 8.75 
4 : 5 7 

4 7 13 
4.5 7 12 
4.5 13 30 
5 7 11 
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Politics and Propaganda in the Sagrada Forma by Claudio Coello 


Edward ]. Sullivan 


The painting representing King Charles II of Spain Adoring 
the Host. more commonly known by its Spanish title, La 
Sagrada Forma (Fig. 1), begun in 1685 and finished in 1690, 
is: the la-gest work on canvas by Claudio Coello (1642- 
1693).1 It is in its original location in the sacristy of the 
church o= El Escorial. This work is often cited as Coello’s 
most ambitious undertaking, as well as the last major mon- 
ument of its phase of Spanish late Baroque painting. This 
group portrait of Charles and members of his court adoring 
the Holy Eucharist is mentioned and reproduced in nearly 
every history of Spanish art, but the complex problems 
concerning the history of the commission, its references to 
contemporary politics, and its iconographic significance 
have often been dealt with only in a summary fashion in 
the litera-ure. 

Coello’s position as one of the most important artists in 
Madrid Had been secured by the early 1680's. He had ex- 
ecuted his first work for the Crown in 1680, when he de- 
signed a series of arches for the Triumphal Entry of Queen 
Marie Louise into Madrid, and in 1683 he was named pintor 
del rey. Many of his significant religious commissions also 
date from the early years of this decade. Among them are 
the paintings for S. Hermenegildo, Madrid; the altarpiece 
for Sta. Marfa Magdalena in Ciempozuelos; paintings for 
two of the retablos in the convent of the Encarnación in 
Corella (Navarre); and the frescos in the church of S. Ro- 
que (known as “La Manterfa”) in Saragossa. 

In 1685 the court painters Juan Carrefio de Miranda and 
Francisco de Herrera the Younger died in Madrid, and Fran- 
cisco Rizi, Coello's first teacher and pintor de camara, died 
at El Esccrial. At the time of his death Rizi was working 
on a painting to decorate the altar of the sacristy which 
had been recently rededicated to one of the monastery’s 


The author wishes to express gratitude to Jonathan Brown for his gra- 
ciousness, ercouragement, and numerous helpful suggestions offered over 
many years. ; 


1 On Coello. see J. A. Gaya Nuño, Claudio Coello, Madrid, 1957, and 
E. J. Sullivan, Claudio Coello and Baroque Painting in Spain 
(forthcoming). 


2 Palomino, 1063. 


3 In the inventory of Coello’s possessions made at the time of his death, 
the sketch fo- the Sagrada Forma was assessed at a higher value than any 
other work in the artist's collection. See Marqués de Saltillo, “Artistas 
madrileños,” Boletín de la Sociedad Española de Excursiones, vit, 1953, 
199. 

Many cops were also made of the Sagrada Forma in the 19th century. 
_ One by Vicente López (now in the Provincial Museum of Fine Arts, Jaén) 
was shown ir. the Prado in 1828, and another received high honors in the 
1839 exhibitbn of the-Academia de S. Fernando (see R. Pérez y Mor- 
andeira, Vicente Palmaroli, Madrid, 1971, 9). The painting was engraved 
by Luis Hernández Noseret (see C. Osorio y Bernard, Galeria biográfica 


most precious relics, the Sagrada Forma, a miraculous Host 
that was kept there. He must not have been very far ad- 
vanced with this project, however, because Claudio Coello 
was called to the monastery to continue work on the al- 
tarpiece, and what survives is entirely by the hand of the 
younger artist. 

Antonio Palomino states that Coello found the vanishing 
point of Rizi’s picture too high and so decided to begin the 
picture again.? For the new painting (which possibly in- 
corporated some of Rizi’s ideas) Coello executed a sketch 
that was highly valued in the artist’s own day and admired 
well into the nineteenth century.’ Coello’s careful prepa- 
ration is also attested to by Palomino, who states that the 
artist executed portrait studies of each of the individuals 
to be portrayed.‘ A small group of drawings of some of 
the figures who appear in the Sagrada Forma is extant in 
the Louvre and there are drawings elsewhere. Several por- 
traits in oil have also been suggested as representing studies 
for the painting.5 

The careful attention to detail indicated slowness in ex- 
ecution to some writers, such as José Quevedo, who stated 
that King Charles was disturbed by the artist’s lack of swift . 
progress on the picture. He related an anecdote in which 
the king is supposed to have said to Coello that had he 
commissioned Luca Giordano to do the painting, he would 
have finished a dozen pictures by that time. To this Coello 
is said to have replied: “I do not doubt it, Sir, but mine 
would be worth all those of Giordano combined.” 

This story is probably apocryphal, for although the 
painting was begun in 1685 and not finished until 1690, 
Coello by no means spent the five years working on it alone. 
In 1686, the same year in which the artist was made pintor 
de camara’ and ayuda de la furriera, he was summoned 


de artistas españoles del siglo XIX, Madrid, 1883-84, 331). 
4 Palomino, 1063. 


5 P. Stepanek has suggested that the portraits of King Charles Il and Fray 
Francisco de los Santos in Nelahozeves, Czechoslovakia, are studies for 
the work: “Dos bocetos para la Sagrada Forma de Claudio Coello,” Ibero- 
Americana Pragensia, 1x, 1975, 145-152, but they are more likely to be 
paintings done after the Escorial altarpiece. The king’s portrait formerly 
in the Staedelsches Kunstinstitut in Frankfurt (stolen in 1945), was prob- 
ably executed about the same time as the Escorial painting, but it is un- 
likely to be a sketch for it. 


6 J. Quevedo, Historia del real Monasterio de San Lorenzo llamado com- 
unmente del Escorial, Madrid, 1854, 164. 


7 Palomino, 1063, relates that while Coello was at work painting the por- 
trait of Charles in preparation for the Sagrada Forma, the Conde de Be- 
navente remarked to the king: “There is your Majesty's pintor de camara.” 
The king agreed with the Count's comment on Coello's excellence and 
granted him the past. 
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1 Claudio Coello, King Charles II 
of Spain Adoring the Host (La Sa- 
grada Forma), El Escorial, Monas- 
tery (photo: MAS) 


back to Madrid to execute mythological subjects in fresco 
on the ceiling of the Galeria del Cierzo in the queen's apart- 
ments in the Royal Palace. The artist did not finish this 
project himself, but assigned its completion to his student 
and collaborator Palomino in order to be able to return to 
work on the Escorial altarpiece. 

The Sagrada Forma is a painting of monumental pro- 
portions, some five meters high and three meters wide. It 
is set into an elaborately sculptured retable above the altar 
at the southern end of the sacristy (Fig. 2). The sacristy 
itself is the setting for this large group portrait of eucharistic 


8 This type of embroidered chasuble was made in Cuenca. The Escorial 
houses many such ecclesiastical robes. The scenes that adorn the one worn 
by De los Santos in the painting are based on drawings by Juan Fernandez 
Navarrete and Pellegrino Tibaldi that are still preserved at the monastery. 





adoration. The altar is shown placed at an angle parallel 
to the left wall, allowing the spectator a view into the 
depth of ‘he room which is depicted almost in its entirety. 
Before the altar stands the prior of the monastery, Fray 
Francisco de los Santos, dressed in a chasuble decorated 
with an ornamental pattern in gold and silver. This garment 
also has embroidered scenes of the miracles of the life of 
Christ.8 On his chest Fray Francisco wears a large cross. In 
his hands he holds a monstrance within which is encased 
the sacred relic for which the painting is named. This is the 
focal point for the entire picture. A deacon and subdeacon 


For their description and a discussion of Cuenca embroidery, see El Es- 
corial, Madrid, 1963, 11, 579-582. See also D. Angulo Iñiguez and A. E. 
Pérez Sanchez, A Corpus cf Spanish Drawings, 1, London, 1975, 67-76. 





2 El Escorial, sacristy (photo: Patrimonio Nacional) 


kneel at either side of the priest (Fig. 3). Before De los San- 
tos is the king, kneeling in profile on a luxuriously draped 
prie-dieu. In his left hand he grasps a hat and with the other 
he holds a burning candle as he adores the Host. 

Although all the figures are realistically portrayed, the 
king is set apart by his idealization. His large nose and 
distended chin have been minimized by Coello, who, like 
other court painters of the Spanish Hapsburgs, softens the 
ugliness of his sitter and stresses, instead, his regal piety. 
The soft black velvet of the king’s coat is subtly emphasized 
by the light which filters into the room from the left, touch- 
ing the folds. The lace of the forearm of the coat and the 
French-style cravat are also beautifully painted in precise 
detail.’ 

Behind the king are grouped members of the court, in- 
cluding (at the lower right) Antonio de Toledo, the Duque 
de Medina Sidonia, the Conde de Bafios, the Duque de Pas- 
trana, the Marqués de la Puebla, and the Duque de Medi- 
naceli (Fig. 4).°° The faces of these men are unique and in- 
dividual. Each idiosyncratic twist of the mouth and nose 
or squint of the eye, every strand of hair or moustache, 
and each hand gesture has been captured as if in a moment's 
glimpse. 


°? This is the earliest 17th-century depiction of a Spanish monarch without 
the traditional golilla. W. Stirling-Maxwell, Annals of the Artists of Spain, 
ui, London, 1891, 1198, points out that the earliest example of such neck- 
ware in Spain was that presented to Charles II as a gift by his first wife, 
Marie Louise of Orléans. 


10 For information on these men, see the Duque de Maura, Vida y reinado 
de Carlos II, Madrid, 1954. For the Duque de Medinaceli, see also J. Mateu 
Ibars, “El octavo Duque de Medinaceli retratado por Claudio Coello en 
‘La Sagrada Forma’ de El Escorial,” Revista de archivos, bibliotecas y 
museos, LXXI, 1963, 415. 


n Stirling-Maxwell (as in n. 9), 1198, n 2. 


2 The earliest description of the painting, written by Francisco de los 
Santos in 1690 (first published Madrid, 1962, ed. B. Mediavilla) does not 
identify the figures in this group, nor do Palomino, A. Ponz (Viaje de 
España, 1, Madrid, 1788) or J. A. Ceán Bermúdez (Diccionario histórico 
de los mas ilustres profesores de las bellas artes in España, 1, Madrid, 
1800). 


13 Ponz {as in n. 12), 85, referred to these figures as virtudes, but Ceàn 
(as in n. 12), 341, was the first to identify them correctly. 
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On a raised platform directly behind the king's prie-dieu 
is a portable organ. This instrument had belonged to King 
Charles V and, according to tradition, had been carried by 
him in his expedition to Tunis." Directly behind the organ 
is a group of choirboys and monks playing instruments 
(including a bassoon and clarinet) under the direction of 
Fray Diego de Torrijos, the maestro de capilla of the mon- 
astery. On either side of them are two rows of seminarians 
holding the forty silver candlesticks used for such cere- 
monial occasions. At the rear of the scene, flanked by two 
other candles, is the processional cross. At the left are two 
rows of kneeling monks, at the head of which is Fray Mar- 
cos de Herrera, twenty-fifth prior of the Escorial and most 
famous for having reconstructed much of the monastery 
after the disastrous fire of June, 1671. 

In the extreme lower left corner is a group of three per- 
sons. Since the late nineteenth century two of these men 
have been identified as the artist himself (in profile) and 
the mayor of the town of El Escorial, while the third is 
anonymous.” Seen only in bust length, they are not part 
of the principal composition. They would certainly not en- 
ter che scene as this would lead to their intrusion into the 
space of the king and the prior. They may be considered 
as intermediary elements between the spectator's space and 
that of the activity underway in the main part of the canvas. 

A subdued golden light permeates the room, at first 
brightly illuminating the frescoed ceiling by the Italian 
painters Niccolò Granello and Fabrizio Castello, then in- 
directly filtering down into the room itself, producing a 
fractured effect that captures highlights of the figures and 
accessories. The descriptive nature of the composition is 
interrupted in the upper area. Flying above the court as- 
sembly are three angels. At the left is a young cherub open- 
ing his robe to reveal his heart. To his right we see a young 
woman holding flames in her right hand and an open book 
and cross in her left. Farther to her right is another young 
woman with a scepter in her right hand and an eagle in her 
left. These symbols of Religion, Divine Love, and Royal 
Majesty, as first identified by Ceán Bermúdez,“ are derived 
from illustrated editions of Cesare Ripa's Iconologia.™ 

Above these personifications, four putti frolic before a 


14 Such personifications are illustrated in C. Ripa, Iconologia, Venice, 1645. 
On page 552, Religion appears as a woman with flames in her right hand 
and a book and cross in her left (with the additional attribute of the ele- 
phant behind her, which, according to Pliny, embodies goodness, pru- 
dence, and equity). Royal Majesty is described as: “Una donna coronata 
e sedente, mostra nell'aspetto gravità, nella destra mano tiene lo scettro 
e in grembo alla sinistra mano un' aquila.” 

Divine Love, however, presents a problem of identification since there 
is no personification in this edition of Ripa with such a title. “Amor di 
Virtù” is a nude young woman, crowned with a laurel wreath and holding 
wreaths in both hands. In the 1764 edition, published in Perugia, “Amor 
di Virtù” is a winged nude boy with two wreaths. This is similar to but 
not identical with Coello’s “Divine Love;” the latter might possibly rep- 
resent a Christian Soul, which in Spanish painting is sometimes shown 
as a young child. The figure of Royal Majesty was called a personification 
of the House of Austria by Ceán Bermúdez (as in n. 12), 341, but the 
correct identification was given by M. Soria, Art and Architecture in 
Spain and Portugal and Their American Dominions, 1500-1800, Balti- 
more, 1959, 389, n. 2. Yet the presence of the eagle, the traditional Haps- 
burg attribute, does help to underscore the dynastic references in this 
personification. 
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3 Detail of Fig. 1 


red curtain that drapes the entire upper portion of the can- 
vas. This painted drapery lends a theatrical effect to the 
composition, producing the impression that the curtain has 
just risen on a tableau vivant in which the king and his 
court are at prayer. The cherubs hold a banderole with 
the inscription: REGALIS MENSA PRAEBEBIT DELICIAS 
REGIBUS. This inscription: “The table of the king shall 
provide delights for kings” — refers to the altar of the Lord 
and its “delights,” the Holy Eucharist. 

Previous considerations of the perspective in this paint- 
ing have led to error. It has alternately been stated that the 
artist either attempted to elongate the perspective of the 
sacristy beyond the physical confines of the room, or to 
create a mirror image of the space before it. The space of 
the sacristy is not illusionistically extended, for if it was, 


15 On the iconography of curtains in the context cf royal imagery, see E. 
H. Kantorowicz, The King's Two Bodies, A Study in Medieval Political 
Theology, Princeton, 1957, 66-69. 

16 This painting was originally executed for 5. Marcuola, Venice, in ca. 
1547. From the collection of Charles I of England it was acquired for the 
Escorial by Philip IV. It kas recently been moved to the Prado (No. 2824). 


!7 The attribution of this painting (executed ca. 1510) is less certain than 
that of the Tintoretto. It has alternately been given to Francesco Vecellio, 
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the end of the room opposite the painting would not be 
represented. Nor has Coello created a looking-glass effect. 
There is no reversal of position in the windows or pictures 
on the walls. The artist has also achieved a maximum view 
of the space and the figures by painting the scene of eu- 
charistic worship as if it was being viewed from the interior 
of the sacrament chapel or camarin behind the altar. 
Three of the paintings on the wails of the sacristy as 
shown in the Sagrada Forma can be identified. At the left, 
beneath the windows. is Tintoretto's large Christ Washing 
the Feet of His Apostles. At the far end of the room and 
to the left of the door hangs the Virgin and Child 
Between Saints Anthony and Roch, whose attribution to 
Titian or Giorgione is still under discussion.” Above the 
doorway is placed the Woman Taken in Adultery, which 


Pordenone, Bordone, and Titian, and its authorship is still disputed. It 
was most recently exhibited as a work of the “Circle of Giorgione, at- 
tributed to Titian” (London, Royal Academy, The Genius of Venice 1500- 
1600, London, 1983-84, 168-69, No, 34). It was acquired by Philip IV from 
the Duque de Medina de les Torres, Spanish viceroy in Naples, as a Por- 
denone (and as such it is mentioned ir. the description of the sacristy by 
De los Santos). It was placed in the Escorial, as was the Tintoretto, by 
Velazquez. It is now in the Prado (No. 288). 


De los Santos identified as a-work of Van Dyck, although 
more recent investigations have shown that it is more likely 
to be a work by an anonymous Spanish follower of the 
Flemish master.!* There seems to have been no particular 
iconographic significance in the representation of these 
works of art. Coello faithfully rendered all the details of 
the sacristy, including the paintings that hung there.” 

One of the most curious facts about the Sagrada Forma 
is that it is a movable object that can be lowered into the 
floor by means of a system of pulleys. This occurs twice a 
year, on September 29, the feast of Saint Michael the Arch- 
angel, and on October 28, the feast of Saints Simon and 
Jude, days on which a plenary indulgence is granted to all 
who attend the services held in the sacristy.” The partici- 
pants in these yearly ceremonies are shown thé same relic 
(the Sagrada Forma) that is seen in the painting as held by 
Fray Francisco. It is placed in a large monstrance on the 
altar in the camarin behind the altar that faces the sacristy. 

The picture commemorates a specific historical event (the 
transfer of the Host from the main altar of the church to 
the sacristy in 1684) and is, at the same time, a group por- 
trait of a number of individuals engaged in an act of eu- 
charistic worship. As such, it may be situated in a long line 
of Spanish and non-Spanish portrayals in which identifi- 
able persons adore the Host. Among the most significant 
Italian examples is Raphael’s Mass at Bolsena fresco in the 
Vatican Stanza d'Eliodoro (ca. 1512-13). This painting, one 
of a number of possible visual and thematic sources for the 
Sagrada Forma, may have been known to Coello (who did 
not travel to Italy) through copies or the drawings of his 
many Spanish contemporaries who had studied Raphael's 
work in the Vatican. , 

The Sagrada Forma may also be seen as forming a part 
of the Spanish tradition of group portraiture. This was a 
genre practiced to a much lesser extent in Spain than else- 
where in Europe, yet some of the key monuments of Span- 
ish Renaissance and Baroque art are group portraits.” 


18 Gaya Nuño, “Un supuesto Van Dyck que se guardaba en la sacristfa 
del Escorial,” Arte español, xxx, 1946, 36-37. See also M. Díaz Padrón, 
‘Dos pinturas inéditas de Van Dyck en colecciones madrileñas,” Archivo 
español de arte, xL, 1967, 217-234. This author suggests Coello's fondness 
for the Van Dyck composition by pointing out that a sketch of the Christ 
and the Adulteress appeared in the inventory of the artist’s possessions 
as No. 178. 

‘ Diaz Padrón publishes another copy of the Van Dyck in “Dos nuevas 
pinturas de Rubens y Van Dyck identificadas en Espafia: San Pedro y 


una segunda versión de la Adultera," Archivo espanol de arte, xiv, 1972, 


335-346. The copy is in the Colón Collection, Madrid. 


13 Diaz Padrón (1967, as in n. 18), 233, comments on Coello’s attention 
to detail in the Sagrada Forma and compares the treatment of the scene 
with Vel&zquez's Les Meninas and Flemish cabinet pictures: “El pintor 
español copié en el fondo del cuadro todo lo que contenia en su tiempo 
la sacristia cori minuciosa exactitud. Hizo lo que Velázquez en Las Me- 
ninas, ensanchando asi las posibilidades de lo que para los flamencos era 
el género de gabinetes de interior.” : 

20 There are several reasons for the choice of these days as dates for th 

exposition of the Sagrada Forma relic. Charles Il wished to promote its 
adoration, and he requested Pope Innocent XI to grant two days of ple- 
nary indulgence for the worship of the Host. This was granted by the 
Pope on September 27, 1692 (see Esteban, 61). The actual dates were fixed 
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Among the most notable of these is, of course, Veläzquer's 
Las Meninas (1656), a painting cited as a principal source 
for the techniques, if not the subject, of Coello's altarpiece. 
Diego Angulo Ifiiguez, for example, points to the aerial 
perspective and the “naturalism” of the Sagrada Forma as 
closely approximating those features in the painting by Ve- 
lézquez.® Yet the debt is not overt. There is not a single 
element in Coello's picture that has been borrowed un- 
changed from Las Meninas. 

José Garcia Hidalgo called Coello the “Spanish Van 
Dyck,” and indeed there is also a reflection of the elegance 
of the Flemish artists portrait style in the Sagrada Forma. 
The black velvet coat of the king, the sumptuous lace that 
adorns his clothing and that of the noblemen, as well as 
the luxurious ecclesiastical robes of De los Santos, are all 
worthy of the best portraits of Van Dyck, many of which 
were in Madrid at that time. The influence from Velazquez 
and Van Dyck combines with Coello's study of the .Vene- 
tian color tradition to produce the rich, warm tones of the 
Sagrada Forma. 

The question of the compositional and iconographic 
sources of the Sagrada Forma is not a clear issue. Unlike 
some other masters of seventeenth-century Spanish paint- 
ing, such as Zurbarán or Murillo, Coello rarely relied on 
one specific source (e.g., Italian or Flemish prints) for his 
pictures. A just consideration of the multitude of images 
that the artist may have employed directly (as well as those 
which served as more general precedents for the type of 
representation created by Coello) leads us to a variety of 
works by masters of different nationalities working over a 
span of several generations. 

The Sagrada Forma is, on an important level, a portrait 
of the last Spanish Hapsburg king, one that praises his piety 
and reverence for the miraculous Host, but it is not unique 
as a work commissioned by a Hapsburg monarch to glorify 
himself or his family. Indeed, Coello’s picture stands vir- 
tually at the end of an illustrious line of images that grandly 


the following year by Fray Alonso de Talavera, prior of the monastery. 
Because the king resided at the Escorial during the autumn months, two 
dates at that time of the year were desired. 

September 29, the Feast of Saint Michael, was a holy day of obligation 
in Spain until 1727. The choice of the feast day of this archangel may also 
be significant in the context of the painting’s symbolism of the Eucharist 
(Saint Michael of course did battle against the forces of evil as Charles 
defended the Escorial and the faith). The other day of plenary indulgence, 
October 28, was probably chosen to commemorate the first time the Sa- 
grada Forma was exposed on the altar of the sacristy, on October 28, 
1684. 


2 Coello did not travel to Italy, but was in contact with Italian artists in 
Madrid as well as numerous Spanish painters (e.g., Sebastian Mufioz and 
José Jiménez Donoso) who had spent many years in Rome. 

22 On the rarity of group portraiture in Renaissance and Baroque Spain, 
see E. J. Sullivan, “Vicente Lépez's Family of Charles IV and Group Por- 
traiture in Spain from El Greco to Goya,” Arts Magazine, Lv, 1981, 126- 
135. 

B Angulo Ifiiguez, Pintura del siglo XVII (Ars Hispaniae XV), Madrid, 
1971, 312. 


x J. Garcia Hidalgo, Principios para estudiar el nobilfsimo arte de la pin- 
tura, Madrid (1693), 1965, fol. 7r. 
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proclaims the secular and religious brilliance and power of 
the Hapsburgs. Coello must certainly have known that his 
was following in a hallowed series of masterworks that in- 
cluded both single and group portrayals of the monarchs 
and their deeds. Hapsburg imperial iconography has been 
the subject of a number of illuminating studies in recent 
years that have investigated the pervasiveness of both the 
religious and secular glorification of the dynasty’s mem- 
bers.* The specific tradition of the kneeling Hapsburg ruler 
either adoring the Eucharist or in some other act of worship 
is one that enjoyed particular favor. It is, of course, to this 
tradition that the Sagrada Forma belongs. 

Two of the most outstanding monuments in this format 
were familiar to Coello. The cenotaphs of Charles V and 
Philip II in the church of the Escorial, installed in 1597 and 
1600 respectively, include gilt bronze effigies of the two 
monarchs, their wives and children, by Pompeo Leoni. 
These are installed in an elaborate architectural setting 
within niches at either side of the main altar. The kings, 
wearing armor and capes, kneel at elaborately decorated 
pries-dieu. They concentrate their prayerful attention on 
the tabernacle, being posed so as to face it, prefiguring the 
position and attitude of their descendent Charles in Coello's 
image in the adjoining room. 

Earlier examples, in a variety of média, include Dürer's 
Feast of the Rose Garlands (1506, Prague, National Gal- 
lery) depicting Emperor Maximilian I crowned by the Vir- 
gin as he kneels by her side. In 1537 Jean Hack executed 
the designs of Bernard van Orley for a stained-glass win- 
dow in Ste. Gudule, Brussels, depicting a kneeling Charles 
V. Behind him is a large figure of Charlemagne offering 
him an orb. Also present is Charles's wife, Isabella of Por- 
tugal, who, like her husband, kneels at a prie-dieu. This is 
one of several windows in the church showing Hapsburg 
monarchs in prayer.” 

Another example of this tradition is by Charles V's court 
painter Titian, whose last great painting for the emperor, 
the so-called Gloria (ca. 1551-54, Madrid, Prado), was 
brought by Charles to Yuste at the time of his abdication 
and retirement. Here Charles and members of his family 


are seen kneeling in heavenly apotheosis, adoring the Holy 


Trinity. The Gloria is again a likely visual source for the 
Sagrada Forma. The emperor is in profile, adoring a visual 
manifestation of God above him. This pose cannot have 
gone unnoticed by Coello, who adopted it for that of 
Charles II in his Escorial painting. (The Gloria was in the 
Escorial from 1574 until 1837.) A similar pose for Emperor 
Charles’s son Philip was adopted by El Greco in another 


25 See, for example, J. Jacquot, ed., Les fêtes de la Renaissance, u, Paris, 
1956; H. Trevor-Roper, Princes and Patrons, Patronage and Ideology at 
Four Hapsburg Courts 1517-1633, New York, 1976, and M. P. Mezzatesta, 
“Imperial Themes in the Sculpture of Leone Leoni,” Ph.D. diss., New York 
University, Institute of Fine Arts, 1980. 


% The Charles window is one of six depicting Hapsburg monarchs. Most 
of the subjects are shown kneeling and are associated with eucharistic 
miracles. Their designs are attributed to Van Orley and Peter Coecke; the 
windows themselves were executed by Jean Hack between 1537 and 1547. 
In addition to Charles V, the following monarchs are shown: Francis I of 


picture that glorifies the Hapsburg dynasty and, in partic- 
ular, its endeavors as defender of the faith. The Allegory 
of the Holy League (1577-79, Escorial and London, Na- 
tional Gallery) is known in two versions and portrays the 
Christian forces that overcame the Turk at the battle of 
Lepanto. They are represented by Doge Alvise Mocenigo 
of Venice, Pope Pius V, and King Philip II. 

It is interesting that the first person to write about this 
important painting and discuss its iconography, in his 1657 
description of the monastery of El Escorial, was Padre de 
los Santos, the same man who devised the iconogaphic pro- 
gram of the Sagrada Forma. De los Santos undoubtedly 
had El Greco's painting in mind when consulting with 
Coello about his project, and one might suggest that the 
direct links, both visual and ideological, between the Sa- 
grada Forma and El Greco’s Allegory of the Holy League 
and, by extension, Titian’s Gloria, are completely 
conscious. 

The similarities of image and symbol between the Sa- 
grada Forma and these works by Titian and El Greco were 
intended to emphasize the connections between the late 
seventeenth-century monarch and the persons and illus- 
trious deeds of his forefathers. Among other compositional 
and iconographic precedents (along with Raphael's Mass 
at Bolsena, already.cited) is a painting by the Flemish artist 
Theodore van Thulden. This pupil and collaborator of 
Rubens also worked for the Spanish monarchy in the Neth- 
erlands.” His Ecclesiastical and Civil Hierarchy Adoring 
the Eucharist (Fig. 5; Brussels, Musées Royaux des Beaux 
Arts de Belgique) has been dated ca. 1643-47. It depicts a 
large monstrance held by two putti who suspend it above 
an altar. Below are two groups of kneeling men. To the 
right are King Philip IV of Spain, his cousin, Emperor Fer- 
dinand II, his brother, Cardinal-Infante Ferdinand, Thomas 
de Savoia-Carignano, and Prince Octavio Piccolomini, a 
commander of the Spanish troops in the Netherlands. At 
the left are Pope Urban VIII Barberini and other cardinals, 
bishops, and monks. It is not known whether this painting 
was in Spain, or a print was ever made of it. Although the 
work provides more of a thematic precedent than a direct 
compositional source for the Sagrada Forma, it also con- 
tains several elements seen in Coello’s painting. It depicts 
both religious and secular leaders worshipping the Host, 
and divides the groups into two distinct categories — ec- 
clesiastical figures at the left and secular ones at the right 
— much as Coello divides his group in the Escorial picture. 


‘Most important, the painting by Van Thulden includes the 


Spanish King Philip IV, father of Charles II, who is shown 


France and Eleanor of Austria; John II of Portugal and Catherine of Ar- 
agon; Ferdinand I and Ann of Bohemia, and Louis Il Jagellon and Maria 
of Hungary. For further information on these windows, see J. Helbig and 
Y. Vanden Bemden, Les vitraux de la première moitié du XVI siècle con- 
servés en Belgique (Corpus Vitrearum Medii Aevi, III), Ledeberg and 
Ghent, 1974, 67-130. 

27M. L. Hairs, “Theodore van Thulden 1606-1669,” Revue belge d'ar- 
chéologie et d'histoire de l'art, xxx1v, 1965, 11-73. 


z Ibid., 65. 











5 Theodore van Thulden, The Ecclesiastical and Civil Hier- 
archy Adoring the Eucharist, Brussels, Musées Royaux des 
Beaux-Arts de Belgique (photo: Museum) 


in the Sagrada Forma. 

A closer relaticnship may be pointed out between Coel- 
lo's picture and the Mass of Father John Matha by Carreño, 
a work also known as the Founding of the Trinitarian Or- 
der (1666; Paris, Louvre; Fig. 6). This painting depicts a 
miraculous vision that occurred when Matha was cele- 
brating his first Mass in the palace of the archbishop of 
Paris in 1198. At the moment when the priest elevated the 
Host, there appeared to him the Holy Trinity and an angel 
whose hands were resting on the heads of two slaves, one 
a Christian, the other a Moor. This vision was later inter- 
preted to mean that Father John should found the Trini- 
tarians, an order of priests dedicated to the ransom of 
Christian captives in North Africa. 

Carreño's painting of eucharistic worship is not only sim- 
ilar in theme to Coello’s Sagrada Forma but also contains 
many similar figures and compositional features. The altar 
and architectural elements are in approximately the same 
position. In the extreme lower left corner of the Founding 
of the Trinitarian Order there are two repoussoir figures 
that are analogous to a similar group (of three figures) in 
the same positior. in the Sagrada Forma. The acolytes who 
attend the celebrant are repeated in Coello’s painting, as is 
the kneeling figure at the prie-dieu (an unidentified noble- 


* For a discussion of this painting, its iconography, and provenance, see 
J. Baticle, “Une oeuvre retrouvée de Carreño de Miranda: La Fondation 
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6 Juan Carreño de Miranda, The Mass of Father John Matha 


(The Founding of the Trinitarian Order). Paris, Louvre (photo: 
Museum) 





man in the Carreño, the king in the Coello), At the lower 
right corners in both works are men whose poses are sim- 
ilar, and, in both, rich red carpets cover the steps on which 
the priest stands. Although the type of vision presented in 
the Founding of the Trinitarian Order is not represented in 
the Sagrada Forma, it may be thought to have a counter- 
part in the three flying angels in the upper part of the 
canvas. 

The Founding was commissioned by the Unshod Trini- 
tarians for their monastery in Pamplona, where the paint- 
ing remained until the 1830's. The commission had been 
given jointly to Carrefio and to Francisco Rizi; why the 
latter declined to execute his share is not known, but it is 
to him that the original plan for the commission must be 
attributed. The drawing by Rizi in the Uffizi of the same 
subject (Fig. 7) is undoubtedly a study for the Louvre paint- 
ing. It is signed de Rizi, and was originally catalogued by 
Santarelli with this attribution. Later it was assigned to 
Carreño, but recently Pérez Sánchez convincingly argued 


de l'ordre des Trinitaires,” Revue du Louvre et des Musées de France, xv, 
1965, 15-22. 
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the case for Rizi’s authorship.» The details are almost iden- 
tical in the drawing and the final painting.” 

Is there a specific connection between the drawing by 
Rizi for the Founding of the Trinitarian Order and Claudio 
Coello's Sagrada Forma? Although Coello did not like Ri- 
zis sketch for the Sagrada Forma because “le pareció que 
el punto de la historia, y perspectiva estaba muy elevado,” 
Palomino does not state that he discarded the basic com- 
position that had been created by his former teacher when 
he took over this project. It is likely that Coello employed 
the figure groupings and many of the specific details of the 
picture as Rizi had conceived it. It is also possible that Rizi, 
when faced with the task of composing a large-scale scene 
of eucharistic worship for the Escorial, remembered his 
plans for the Founding and incorporated many of the same 
devices into his sketch for the Sagrada Forma.® 

A further possible link exists between the Rizi-Coello 
project and Theodore van Thulden, mentioned above as 
having painted a work similar in theme to the Sagrada 
Forma. Jeannine Baticle has shown that Rizi’s original 
source for the drawing of the Founding of the Trinitarian 
Order was an etching after a painting by Van Thulden that 
also illustrated the theme of the Mass of Father John 
Matha.* 

A final source for the Sagrada Forma must be indicated, 
although its place in the process that led to the creation of 
Coello’s painting is not clear. In 1683 Pedro Ruiz Gonz4lez 
painted King Charles II Adoring the Eucharist (Fig. 8), now 
in the Museo de Arte de Ponce, Puerto Rico.” This work 
shows the king kneeling before a priest who holds a mon- 
strance, recalling the same figures in the Sagrada Forma. 
It also includes the figure of Don Antonio de Toledo (plac- 
ing his hand on the shoulder of his son), who, in the Sa- 
grada Forma, kneels in close proximity to King Charles. 

Although the action of Ruiz Gonzälez's painting takes 
place before an elaborate retable and there is no spatial 
recession, there are other elements that are present in both 


® The drawing is No. 10164. S. Santarelli, Catalogo della raccolta di di- 
segni autografi antichi e moderni donata dal Prof. Emilio Santarelli alla 
R. Galleria degli Uffizi, Rome, 1885, catalogued the drawing as No. 696. 
Angulo Iñiguez, “Dibujos españoles en el museo de los Uffizi,” Archivo 
espafiol de arte y arqueologia, rv, 1928, 50, suggested the drawing was 
by Carrefio, an attribution accepted by Baticle (as in n. 29), 21. Pérez 
Sánchez, Mostra di disegni spagnoli (Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe degli 
Uffizi), exh. cat., Florence, 1972, 103-04, accepts the original attribution 
to Rizi. 

31 There is a small oil sketch of the painting by Carrefio in the Academy 
of Fine Arts, Vienna, in which some of the background details have been 
altered from Rizi’s original drawing. 

22 Palomino, 1063. 

3 J, Hernández Perera (“Carreño y Velázquez,” in Varia Velazqueña, 
Madrid, 1960, 1, 482) also states that the perspective used to describe the 
sacristy in the Sagrada Forma is derived from Carrefio’s Alfonso VIII Rec- 
ognizing the Body of Saint Isidore (formerly in S. Andrés, Madrid, repro. 
in D. Berjano Escobar, Don Juan Carreño de Miranda (1614-1685), su vida 
y obras, Madrid, n.d. [1925], pl. vii), yet there is an insufficient similarity 
between the two works to accept such a suggestion. 


+ Baticle (as in n. 29), Z1. Van Thulden painted twenty-four scenes of 
the lives of Saints John Matha and Felix of Valois for the Trinitarian church 


this painting and Coello’s altarpiece. The figures in the 
lower right and left corners of the earlier picture are similar 
to those in Coello's painting, and the long burning candles 
can also be compared in the two canvases. Nonetheless, 
the presence of the tall tapers and “witness” figures in the 
lower portion of the composition are certainly not aspects 
peculiar to Ruiz Gonzälez's picture. We find them and other 
elements analogous to those in the Sagrada Forma, for ex- 
ample, in the Mass at Bolsena, where Pope Julius II kneels 
in adoration of a Host from which blood had miraculously 
issued, proving the miracle of transubstantiation. Behind 
the priest who holds the relic are several attendants car- 
rying large candles, and at the lower right corner of the 
fresco are five members of the Swiss Guard. 

Countless scenes of eucharistic worship with kneeling 
figures may be cited throughout the history of art in Spain 
and elsewhere from the Middle Ages onward.* These in- 
clude depictions of miracles such as those taking place at 
Masses celebrated by, among others, Saints Gregory and 
Martin of Tours. During the Counter-Reformation the 
number of such scenes naturally increased. In Spain, the 
intensity of eucharistic devotion is attested to not only by 
the great number of works of art with this theme (the most 
notable, perhaps, being Rubens' series of tapestries de- 
signed in ca. 1628 for the Convent of the Descalzas Reales 
in Madrid) but in literature as well, where the worship of 
the Host runs as a principal leitmotif through poetry and 
drama. These include enormously successful and influen- 
tial autos sacramentales (one-act allegorical plays in honor 
of the Eucharist performed on the feast of Corpus Christi) 
and religious dramas by Coello’s friend and probable pa- 
tron Pedro Calderén de la Barca.” 

An understanding of the history of the Sagrada Forma 
relic is a key element in the appreciation of Coello’s picture. 
The inevitability of a separation of the northern and south- 
ern provinces of the Netherlands was becoming clear by 
the fourth decade of the sixteenth century, as both areas 


in Antwerp. These paintings have disappeared but are known from en- 
gravings. See J. Vallery-Radot, “Note sur des estampes gravées par Mellan 
et van Thulden pour les Ordres Rédempteurs de Nétre-Dame de la Merci 
et des Trinitaires,” Bulletin philologique et historique du Comité des Tra- 
vaux Historiques et Scientifiques, 1953-54, 41. 

35 See J. S. Held, Museo de Arte de Ponce, Catalogue I, Paintings of the 
European and American Schools, Ponce, 1965, 152-53. 


% For a repertory of Spanish images on this theme see M. Trens, La eu- 
caristla en el arte español, Barcelona, 1952. For eucharistic art in other 
countries, see M. Vloberg, L’éucharistie dans l'art, Paris and Grenoble, 
1946. 

37 Among the most significant of such plays are El gran teatro del mundo; 
El gran mercado del mundo; La devoción de la cruz; La devoción 
de la misa; and El tesoro escondido, the title of which refers to the 
Eucharist as a “hidden treasure,” recalling the way one of the Latin in- 
scriptions inside the Escorial sacristy’s camarin refers to the miraculous 
Host as a “meeting place of hidden light.” Coello knew Calderón through 
their associations at the court. When Calderén died on June 6, 1681, Coello 
signed an inventory of the author's possessions that he had drawn up. It 
included thirty-nine paintings and seventy-eight prints. Although no art- 
ists are cited, it is very likely that some of these works were by Coello 
himself. 
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7 Francisco Rizi, The Mass of Father John Matha (The Found- 
ing of the Trinitarian Order). Florence, Uffizi. Gabinetto Dis- 
egni e Stampe (photo: Museum) 


desired independence from Spain. Religious issues were at 
the heart of much of the dissent. In the northern provinces, 
towns with a predominantly Catholic loyalist population 
were often attacked by bands of Protestant anti-Spanish 
insurgents.” 

On June 26, 1572, the village of Gorkum (or Gorinchem) 
in the province of Holland was attacked by a group of zee- 
geuzen or “water pirates.” Their prime target was the town 
church.” On entering the sanctuary, according to the re- 
port by the dean of the church, one of the marauders took 
the consecrated Hosts from the altar and trampled them 
with his hobnail boots. Miraculously, one of the Hosts be- 
gan to bleed where it had been pierced by the nails of the 
heretic's shoes. When he saw what happened, the heretic 
was immediately converted to Catholicism and remained 


8 See E. Cammaerts, A History of Belgium, New York, 1921, 182-203. 

5° The church at Gorkum has been described as a cathedral in all Spanish 
accounts since that of De los Santos, Descripcion del Real Monasterio de 
San Lorenzo del Escorial, Madrid, 1681 (rpt. of 1657 ed.). This mistake 
was corrected by E. Tormo, El cuadro de la Santa Forma de Claudio 
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8 Pedro Ruiz Gonzalez, King Charles Il of Spain Adoring the 
Eucharist. Ponce, Museo de Arte de Ponce (photo: Museum) 


in the church to care for the miraculous Host. Both the 
rector of the church and the former heretic (whose name 
is not known) later fled to Malines to escape the persecuting 
Zwinglians. There the latter joined a Franciscan monastery, 
and the Sagrada Forma was taken for safekeeping by the 
prior, Johannes van der Delft, to the Catholic city of 
Antwerp. 

News of the existence of the relic reached Ferdinand 
Weidner, a pious man and a captain in the army of Emperor 
Rudolph, who in 1580 brought it to Vienna. There it was 
acquired by Baron Adam Dietrichstein and his wife Mar- 
garita de Cardona, a Spanish noblewoman. Following the 
death of her husband, Doña Margarita sent the relic to 
Spain as a gift to her daughter, the Marquesa de Navarrés, 

Early in the year 1594 the Host was given as a gift to 


Coello, su obra maestra, Madrid, 1942, 19. 


1 The most complete record of the history of the relic is given in Esteban, 
8-21, who bases his information on the account by Johannes Van Der 
Delft, dean of the church at Gorkum, published by Michael Aitsingero 
in his De Leone Belgico i jusque Topographica atque Historica Descriptione 
Liber, Cologne, 1588. 
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King Philip II, in honor of his attempts to free the Neth- 
erlands from the heretics.“ The formal reception of the ob- 
ject took place in a solemn ceremony performed at the Es- 
corial on November 7, 1597. At that time it was received 
for the king by the prior of the monastery, Fray Garcia de 
Santa Marfa, the vicar Fray Gaspar de León, and deputies 
Fray José de Sigiienza, Luis de Toledo, Martin de Villa- 
nueva, and Juan de Madrid. After the ceremony the Host, 
still encased in the coffer in which it had been presented to 
the king by the Marquesa de Navarrés, was deposited in 
the Annunciation altar of the church, where it remained 
for nearly ninety years. 

Philip's prudence led him to seek counsel to determine 
the relic's validity. This was a time when many false relics 
were manufactured and sold to pious worshippers, and the 
king wanted to be certain of the authenticity of the object 
given to him by the Marquesa. Several erudite ecclesiastics, 
including Fray Antonio de Cáceres, confessor to the future 
King Philip II, and Fray Garcia de Loaysa, Prince Philip's 
mentor and later archbishop of Toledo, gathered at the Co- 
legio de Sto. Tomés in Madrid on March 4, 1594, to dis- 
cuss the Forma. Although numerous testimonies of the sa- 
cred nature of the Host had accompanied it to Spain, they 
were judged inadequate to insure the relic's validity. The 
priests suggested that further depositions be obtained from 
witnesses in Germany, Malines, and Antwerp before any 
worship could be accorded the Host. 

The king, who obviously had great faith in the relic, was 
not satisfied with this negative decision, and asked the 
opinion of his own confessor, Padre Diego de Yepes, prior 
of the Escorial. On March 11, 1594, Yepes gave the king a 
more positive view of the Sagrada Forma, stating that the 
relic could indeed become an object of private (although 
not public) veneration, and should be kept in a reliquary 
in the Annunciation altar of the church at the Escorial. He 
did, however, concur with his pious colleagues that further 
testimony should be obtained as to the relic’s miraculous 
nature from witnesses in Northern Europe.” 

It is not known whether this testimony was ever given 
or ever arrived in Spain. The chances are it did not, for 
the Sagrada Forma remained in its original reliquary until 
King Charles Il ordered it moved. Its transference to the 
sacristy in 1684 was the immediate consequence of political 
events in the early years of the reign of Charles. 

From the time of the death of his father, Philip IV, in 
1665 until his fourteenth birthday, when he was declared 
of age, Charles's position as head of state had been taken 


“ Esteban, 17, quoting Van Der Delft, states that the donor was the Mar- 
quesa de Navarrés. Other authors, including De los Santos, believed that 
the gift was made by the Emperor Rudolph of Prague directly to King 
Philip. This is also what is shown in one of the reliefs on the retable of 
the Sagrada Forma. G. de Andrés, ‘Dos documentos inéditos sobre la 
Sagrada Forma de El Escorial,” La Ciudad de Dios, cLxx, 1957, 666, refers 
to documents in the Archivo de Simancas, Estado Castilla, legajo 171, 
fols. 301-310, to verify the date of the donation of the relic by the Mar- 
quesa de Navarrés to Philip II. 


42 See Andrés (as in n. 41), 688-698. 


by the queen regent, Mariana de Austria, and a junta de 
gobierno. Power oscillated during the years of the regency 
between members of the junta, who have been described 
as “morally and intellectually bankrupt,” and the various 
favorites of the queen mother. In the early 1670’s Fernando 
Valenzuela, son of an army captain from Andalusia, gained 
the queen's favor and assumed a position of power within 
the government.“ 

The junta assumed that when Charles was declared of 
age in 1675 he would banish Valenzuela, for whom they 
had a particularly strong dislike. This did not happen, for 
the king was weak-willed, and allowed his mother’s wishes 
to govern his decisions. Charles was so phlegmatic that on 
July 8, 1676, under Mariana’s urging, he signed a decree 
appointing Valenzuela Gentleman of the Chamber of the 
King with right of precedence over all the members of the 
junta de gobierno. This decree was intolerable to the mem- 
bers of the junta who, during the next few months, plotted 
Valenzuela’s overthrow. By the end of 1676 Charles saw 
that Valenzuela’s life was in danger, and on December 23, 
he sent a command to Fray Marcos de Herrera, prior of 
the Escorial, to take Valenzuela into hiding at the mon- 
astery.* When this had been done a full-scale campaign was 
launched by the members of the junta to discover the 
whereabouts of the former favorite and punish him. 

On January 17, 1677, a troop of five hundred men, com- 
manded by the Duque de Medina Sidonia and accompanied 
by Antonio de Toledo (son of the Duque de Alba), the Mar- 
qués de Falces, the Conde de Fuentes, the Marqués de Val- 
paraiso and his son Bernardino de Sarmiento, arrived at 
the monastery to begin a systematic search for the con- 
cealed Valenzuela. They entered and ransacked all parts of 
the building, even the most sacred areas of the main basilica 
and the chapels. Seeing the disregard of the enraged men 
for the consecrated precincts of the monastery, Padre Her- 
rera, accompanied by twelve other monks, consumed the 
eucharist and pronounced excommunication against Me- 
dina Sidonia, Toledo, and their followers. This was ac- 
complished with the dramatic ritual of turning all the can- 
dles of the monastery face downward.“ 

Although this punishment was theologically merited, it 
presented certain political problems for the king. It would 
hardly be proper, Charles realized, for his closest advisors 
to remain in the state of excommunication while continuing 
their association with the most orthodox of Catholic mon- 
archs. Therefore, the king sent a petition to Rome asking 
pardon for the noblemen from Pope Innocent XI. This par- 


4 J. H. Elliott, Imperial Spain 1469-1716, New York, 1966, 317. 

# For a further discussion of Valenzuela’s position in the government, see 
Elliott, 317, and J. Nada, Carlos the Bewitched: the Last Spanish Hapsburg 
1661-1700, London, 1962, 84. 

45 The letter sent by Charles to Fray Marcos is transcribed in A. Rotondo, 
Historia descriptioa, artistica y pintoresca del Real Monasterio de S. Lo- 
renzo comúnmente llamado Del Escorial, Madrid, 1863, 42. 

# Tormo (as in n. 39), 14- 15. Valenzuela was sent into exile abroad and 
died in the Philippines. 


don was granted in the same year, and was effected in Mad- 
rid by the papal nuncio, Cardinal Mellini. 

With the pardon from the Pope came the stipulation that 
certain penitential measures would have to be taken by the 
members of the junta who had been involved in the Val- 
enzuela affair. In a letter sent to the king, the pope stated 
that the men should be responsible for the construction of 
a chapel or altar within the Escorial. After completion of 
the work all would be finally absolved of their sins.” It was 
the king himself, however, who undertook the project. 

The pope’s charge that an expiatory measure be under- 
taken resulted in a monument that served in one way as a 
constant reminder of the profanation of the monastery. The 
portraits of the men surrounding the king as he kneels at 
worship before the host are the culprits in the Valenzuela 
affair. More importantly, however, the sacristy altar proj- 
ect presents Charles as the defender of the Catholic religion. 
In Coello’s painting the actual circumstances of the outrage 
itself are concealed, and the expiatory event is made a pos- 
itive act of worship. The triumph of the Eucharist is pro- 
claimed, and it is this concept which is, indeed, the central 
theme of the picture. 

No documentation for the painting of the Sagrada Forma 
has been found, and thus many of the details of its com- 
mission remain unclear. It is known nonetheless that the 
program for the painting by Coello was conceived by Padre 
de los Santos.** Santos equated the profanation of the mon- 
astery with the profanation of the Host during the religious 
wars in Holland. As the power of the faith was challenged 
in the Netherlands in the sixteenth century, the personal 
power of Charles was challenged by his insubordinate min- 
isters who sacked the Escorial. As the building is not only 
a monastery but a royal palace as well, the attack repre- 
sented a personal affront to the king. 

There is a further equation here of King Charles with his 
great-grandfather Philip II. As the latter defended the pri- 
macy of the Church in sixteenth-century Holland (and by 
so doing also defended the political hegemony of Spain), 
so Charles defended the Escorial, the symbol of the inex- 
tricable union of the Spanish Church and State. The Sa- 
grada Forma relic had been given to Philip as a symbol of 
his orthodox militancy against Protestantism, and as such 
was kept in the basilica of the Escorial, a building that is 


4? This letter is partially described in S. Peque Iglesias, La Sagrada Forma 
de El Escorial (historia, altar, custodias), El Escorial, 1952, 8. 


5 The entry for De los Santos in the “Libro y memorial de los religiosos 
hijos profesores de este Monastério de S. Laurencio el Real” (ms 13591, 
Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid), 1, fol. 96b, states: ”. . . . fue suja la idea 
del quadro que cierra el altar donde està colocada dicha forma y todos 
los motes y letreros que adornan dicha obra son partes de su ingenio.” 
For further discussion of the life and work of Padre de los Santos, see 
C. Monedero Carrillo de Albornoz, “La figura de Fray Francisco de los 
Santos,” Anales del Instituto de Estudios Madrileños, v, 1970, 203-264. 


* See C. von der Osten Sacken, San Lorenzo el Real de El Escorial. Stu- 
dien zur Baugeschichte und Ikonologie, Mittenwald, 1979, and G. Kubler, 
Building the Escorial. Princeton, 1982, for résumés of the earlier literature 
concerning the construction and symbolism of the Escorial. 


5° The tabernacle disappeared from the Escorial during the Napoleonic 
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itself a principal monument of the Counter-Reformation.” 
Charles's decision to use the Sagrada Forma in his own 
expiatory project is particularly significant. 

The triumph of eucharistic power under the aegis of King 
Charles reiterates the point that the monarch is defender 
of the faith. In addition, the setting of the painting, the 
sacristy of the Escorial, helps to underscore Charles's link 
to Philip and to his dynasty. His presence in the picture 
proclaims that he, as a Hapsburg, continues the family tra- 
dition. The traditional iconography of the Spanish Haps- 
burg monarchs as upholders of the “true” religion is ex- 
pressed in a new idiom in Coello’s painting, and it is given 
additional emphasis by the other elements of the altar pro- 
ject that was carried out between 1685 and 1690, 

We may return, however, to a more detailed account of 
the measures taken by the king immediately following the 
Pope's order that penitential deeds be fulfilled to atone for 
the sacrilege committed in the Escorial. First, Charles do- 
nated an elaborate clock stand (which had been a gift to 
him from his uncle, Emperor Leopold) to the relic of the 
Sagrada Forma. This object was of gold-plated silver stud- 
ded with emeralds, garnets, turquoises, and amethysts. It 
was crowned with the figure of Atlas supporting the globe 
on his back. Below were various statuettes with personi- 
fications of the Liberal Arts and Sciences, as well as rep- 
resentations of Jupiter and Juno. This clock stand was 
converted into a tabernacle for the sacred relic, which was 
encased in a gold custodia or monstrance which had also 
been donated by Charles.“ 

The monarch also decided that the Sagrada Forma should 
be moved from the main church to the altar of the sacristy, 
which would be rededicated to its devotion. In accordance 
with the altar’s new function, Charles commanded a cloth 
frontal to be made that was to bear the imperial coat-of- 
arms in silver thread. The large bronze crucifix by Pietro 
Tacca that had formerly hung in the Panteón de los Reyes 
was also moved to the sacristy to be placed above the tab- 
ernacle in which the relic would be housed.” 

The transference of the Sagrada Forma took place on the 
19th of October, 1684, during a spectacular ceremony. Ac- 
cording to Quevedo, King Charles and his wife, Mariana 
of Neuburg, arrived at the monastery to find it illuminated 
with 36,000 candles. The procession took the same route 


invasions of Spain. It is reproduced in an engraving by J. B. Palomino, 
published in Fray A. Ximénez, Descripción del Real Monasterio de San 
Lorenzo del Escorial: su magnifico templo, panteón y palacio, Madrid, 
1764. 


ŝi This monstrance was stolen in the summer of 1942, but the relic was 
not taken. It was replaced by another monstrance which had been donated 
by Queen Isabel Il in the 19th century. Charles’s monstrance is reproduced 
in Peque Iglesias. See also A. Marshall Johnson, “Custodias for the Proces- 
sionals of Corpus Christi,” Notes Hispanic, 1, 1941, 63-91. 


52 See E. Tormo, “Los cuatro grandes crucifijos de bronce dorado del Es- 
corial, obra de Pompeo Leoni, Pietro Tacca, Lorenzo Bernini y Doménico 
Guidi,” Archivo espaniol de arte y arqueologia, 1, 1925, 117-145, and R. 
Mayorga, “Los crucifijos del Real Monasterio de El Escorial,” La Ciudad 
de Dios, xcut, 1913, 185-86. 


53 Quevedo (as in n. 6), 163. 
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9 Juan Bernabé Palomino, The Sagrada Forma altar of the sac- 
risty, El Escorial (after Ximénez) 


used in the feast of Corpus Christi, leaving the lower clois- 
ter, and finally arriving at the sacristy. It has been noted 
by most of the historians of the Escorial that the transfer 
of the relic from the church to the sacristy was also an 
occasion to offer thanksgiving for the delivery of Vienna 
from Turkish forces by Jan Sobieski in the battle of Kah- 
lenberg on September 11-12, 1683, another manifestation 
of the triumph of Christianity. 

In the sacristy the king, members of the court, and monks 
worshipped the rel:c in its golden custodia which was held 
by Francisco de los Santos. It is the moment just before the 
Host was deposited in the tabernacle that is portrayed in 
Coello’s painting.* What, then, were the circumstances that 
account for the creation of the painting that would become 
an essential feature of the decoration of the Sagrada Forma 
altar? 

Francisco de los Santos himself, in his account of the 
events of October 19, 1684, describes their profound gran- 
deur: “Hizose de tal suerte y con tal majestad este acto, que 
pareció en ostentación no pudo llegar a mas, como lo vo- 
ceaban alegres y edificados cuantos lograron la dicha de 
verle que fueron gran multitud."® Nonetheless, the king 
was dissatisfied, for he found the altar of the sacristy too 
small and the wooden retable not equal to the splendor of 
the newly installed relic. He therefore wished to transform 
the altar. A new retable of marble was to be installed. In 
addition, a camarin or small chapel was to be constructed 
behind the altar, with access to it at either side of the re- 


54 On the absence of women in the scene, B. Mediavilla, ed. of De los 
Santos, 1690 (1962), 120, notes: “Es un tanto chocante la ausencia total 
del elemento femenino, ni siquiera la reina consorte. Dato que pasé in- 
advertido a Claudio Coello al reproducir la escena en su maravilloso 
cuadro de la Sagrada Forma.” 


5 De los Santos, 121. 


table. For the duration of the new building campaign the 
Host was returned to the basilica of the monastery. 

The architect for this new project was José del Olmo, 
maestro mayor de las obras reales.* The work took five 
years. The retable remains virtually intact and is a major 
monument in what Virginia Tovar Martin calls the “neo- 
plateresque style” of the seventeenth century. It is perhaps 
best studied in a print by Juan Bernabé Palomino (Fig. 9) 
which shows the marble relief wall of the retable with its 
three stories articulated by columns of various orders. The 
two doors that lead to the camarin are adorned with de- 
signs of gilt bronze and tortoise shell and the arms of Cas- 
tille and León, also fashioned of gilt bronze. The four me- 
dallions in white marble with pink marble frames above 
the doors depict scenes of the history of the sacred Host. 
At the lower right Emperor Rudolph is shown dispatching 
the relic to Spain where King Philip receives it in the relief 
over the left door. In the upper storv are two tondi at the 
left showing the trampling of the Host in Gorkum and at 
the right the former heretic receiving the Franciscan habit.” 

At the uppermost central point there is a cartouche below 
a laurel-covered putto head inscribed with the words EN 
MAGNI OPERIS MIRACULUM INTRA MIRACULUM 
MUNDI COELI MIRACULO CONSECRAT. This is a sig- 
nificant commentary on the king's rele in transforming the 
sacristy altar to a more fitting repository for the miraculous 
relic. It reads: “Behold, he consecrates the miracle of the 
great work within the miracle of the world, by means of 
the miracle of Heaven.” Charles, as the words explain, con- 
secrates the altar (the “great work”), but it is accomplished 
with divine aid (“by means of the miracle of Heaven"). 

The altar itself replaced the older wooden structure and 
was richly ornamented with gold and bronze. In the central 
rectangular compartment is the double-headed eagle of the 
Hapsburg dynasty. Around the top of the altar runs a silver 
band inscribed with the words: CAROLUS II. HISPAN. 
REX CATHO AUSTRIACA SUORUM. PIETATE PRIMUS 
AUT NULLI SECUNDUS. ALTARE HOC. TABERNA- 
CULUM AURO. ARG., LAP QUE PRAECI. ORN. SANC- 
TAE FORMAE CONSECRAT. MIRABILITER INALTER- 
ATIS SPECIEBUS PERMANENTI, OBTULIT ANNO DNI 
1684. This translates: “Charles II, Catholic King of the 
Spaniards, first in the Austrian piety of his people, second 
to none, offered this altar and tabernacle, adorned with 
gold, silver, and precious gems, consecrated to the Sagrada 
Forma which has remained with its aspects miraculously 
unchanged, in 1684.” This is another of the many explicit 
references in the Sagrada Forma altar, retable, painting, 
and camarin to the personal piety of King Charles and his 
intervention in creating a monument for the miraculous 


s On Del Olmo, maestro mayor from 1684 tc 1692, and his work on the 
Sagrada Forma project, see V. Tovar Martin, Arquitectos madrileños de 
la segunda mitad del siglo XVII, Madrid, 1975, 246-47. 

37 For a further discussion of the altar and the scenes ~2presented on it, 
see Esteban, 52. 


Host. 

The engraving shows the back wall of the camarin, with 
elaborate inlaid star-shaped decoration. A similar marble 
star decorates the floor. The Host is seen encased in the 
custodia with Tacca’s crucifix above. Within the camarin 
there is also a tribune or balcony at the extreme left of the 
chamber (as the worshipper faces the tabernacle). Below 
this tribune were two inscriptions written in gold letters 
which have disappeared.® These inscriptions alluded to the 
miraculous nature of the Host and, at the same time, are 
acronyms for the name of the king. The first letter of each 
word was larger than each remaining letter. The first in- 
scription was: Candor hic Adest Rutilans, Lucis Occultae 
Sinaxis (“Here there is a glowing red whiteness, a meeting 
place of hidden light”). The second reads Cui Austrias Rex 
pius Laudes Opesque Sancit (“To which the pious king ded- 
icates Austria’s praise and wealth”). The “glowing red 
whiteness” refers to the Host and the blood that issued from 
it when pierced by the nails of the heretic’s boot. Placed 
by Charles's decree in a covered, private chamber (the ca- 
marin), its “hidden light” is venerated by all the faithful 
who come to adore it in this “meeting place” sanctioned by 
the pious king with praise and wealth. These inscriptions 
as well as the others further emphasize the double meaning 
of the Sagrada Forma program, as a grandiose illustration 
of the power of the Eucharist and the image of the king as 
defender of the sacrament and of the faith. 

According to De los Santos’ description, it was decided 
that the Host should not be covered by a closed tabernacle 
door, nor by a curtain on the days when it was not to be 
placed on public view.” Instead, a painting that could be 
removed for exposition of the Eucharist was commissioned 
from Rizi. The commission passed to Coello, and his 
painting for the altar represents the crowning achievement 
of his career, marking the high point of his reputation as 
an artist. 

The position of the painting as an integral part of the 
new decorative project is strongly reinforced by the im- 
portance of the sacristy in relation to the entire Escorial 
complex. From its earliest times until the twentieth century, 
the sacristy of El Escorial has been used not only as the 
room where the priests prepare to celebrate the Mass and 
where many of the sacred objects for ecclesiastical use are 
kept, but also for the monastery’s picture gallery. Among 


58} do not know when these inscriptions disappeared. They are tran- 
scribed in Esteban, 52. 


# De los Santos, 124. 


6 According to Tovar Martín (as in n. 56), 246, Rizi also designed the 
marble plaques of the retable. 


61 Fray J. de Sigüenza, Historia de la orden de San Jerónimo (1600), rpt. 
Madrid, 1907, 615. 

62 See E. A. Niklas, “Velázquez and the Decoration of the Sacristy in the 
Escorial,” M. A. paper, New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 1980. 
The reconstruction of the collection of paintings that was selected by Ve- 
lazquez for the sacristy was based on two principal sources. They are: 
De los Santos (as in n: 30) and Jacques Chifflet, “Relacién de la estancia 
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the earliest descriptions of the sacristy is that of Fray José 
de Sigüenza, who wrote in 1600: “. . . corre por toda la 
pieca, grande variedad de hermosfssima pintura, quadros 
al olio de grandes maestros, y de todo género, antiguo y 
nuevo, aunque todas de singular piedad y devocién."# 

In Coello’s day thirty-one paintings hung on the walls 
of the sacristy. These works had been chosen for the room 
by Diego Velázquez when, in 1656, he redecorated what is 
often referred to in the literature of the time as one of the 
preeminent picture collections in Spain. This collection has 
recently been reconstructed and a complete listing of the 
works that hung there until the early nineteenth century 
is instructive in judging the caliber of the art with which 
Coello’s Sagrada Forma was ultimately compared (see 
Appendix). 

In 1681, Francisco de los Santos described the importance 
of the sacristy as a place where the most significant works 
of art were kept: 


Las paredes de mucha blancura; y a la una, y otra parte 
se ve en ellas la mayor variedad, y excelencia de pintura, 
que pudo conseguir el arte, y juntar la potencia: cuadros 
al olio de los mejores maestros, que han celebrado las 
edades; historias santas, donde la atenciôn y devociôn 
hallan vivo lo pintado, segtin la fuerca con que las 
mueven, y arrebatan.® 


Among the works he singled out were the Visitation by 
Raphael, the Ecce Homo of Veronese, a Virgin and Child 
by Titian, Christ Washing the Feet of His Apostles by Tin- 
toretto, and another Virgin and Child by Andrea del Sarto. 
Antonio Ponz recorded the presence of works by Guido 
Reni, Annibale Carracci, Sebastiano del Piombo, Guer- 
cino, Rubens, Van Dyck, and others.“ 

Despite the praise of these pictures by the various au- 
thors who have described the artistic treasures of the sac- 
risty of El Escorial, there was one painting in the room that 
was more highly esteemed than any other, the so-called 
Madonna della Perla. Although this work is now generally 
attributed to Giulio Romano, it was then considered to be 
the finest painting by Raphael that the monastery pos- 
sessed, and as such it was placed in the center of the al- 
tarpiece, the focal point of the room. It was this picture 
that Coello’s Sagrada Forma replaced in 1690.5 


de Felipe IV en el Escorial (1656),” in Documentos para la historia del 

Monasterio de San Lorenzo el Real de El Escorial, vu, Madrid, 1964. 
See also A. Bonet Correa, “Velázquez, arquitecto y decorador,” Ar- 

chivo español de arte, voi, 1960, 215-249, and F Ifiiguez Almech, “La 

Casa del Tesoro, Velazquez y las obras reales,” in Varia Velazquena, 1, 

Madrid, 1960, esp. 660-670. 

8 De los Santos (as in n. 39), 38. 

S Ponz (as in n. 12), 72-86. 

65 This painting is now in the Prado (No. 301). 


& Before the Raphael/Giulio Romano painting, the Crucifixion by Roger 
van der Weyden (or possibly a copy of it by Navarrete) had hung on the 
altar. 
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If we consider Sagrada Forma as the focal point not only 
of the sacristy, but of a room in which works by some of 
the supreme masters of Western art were displayed, Coel- 
lo's painting assumes even greater significance. Coello must 
have felt himself in competition with the great painters of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and, as I have at- 
tempted to show, he derived inspiration from many of 
them. The enthusiastic acclaim that his picture received as 
a worthy addition to the sacred picture gallery amply dem- 
onstrates Coello’s success. Yet the painting must not be con- 
sidered in isolation: it is an integral part of an entire dec- 
orative scheme. The painting itself was the last significant 
work of art acquired by the monastery under the Hapsburg 
reign, and the program of the retable, camarin, and paint- 
ing represents one of the last major architectural and dec- 
orative projects undertaken at the Escorial by the Haps- 
burgs. With the death of Charles II in 1700 and the end of 
Hapsburg rule in Spain, the large-scale commissioning of 
works of art to adorn the Escorial ended. Although several 
important architectural projects for buildings adjoining the 
monastery were undertaken at the behest of the Bourbon 
kings, nothing analogous to the Sagrada Forma project was 
initiated by Philip V or his successors. 

A significant fact, overlooked by all but a few critics, is 
that Coello painted not one, but two pictures for the Sa- 
grada Forma altarpiece, both held together by the same 
support.” Facing the sacristy itself is, of course, the scene 
of eucharistic adoration by the king, his court, and eccle- 
siastical figures. But if one enters the camarin one finds 
another painting facing the interior of the small chapel. 
This painting presents a view down the nave of a church, 
which a procession of worshippers enters. To the left and 
right of the scene are columns with Corinthian capitals. 
Atop the column at the right is a seated personification of 
Charity with her three children. On the column at the left 
is a figure of Hope. Faith is the figure seen hovering above 
the nave, posed against a parted red curtain, similar to the 
one above the scene on the opposite canvas. At each side 
of Faith is a cherub. One of them holds the sudarium; the 
other holds the crown of thorns. Flanking the columns be- 
low are two large standing figures of Moses and Isaiah, 
each carrying a shield with an inscription. That held by 
Moses is inscribed: VERUM MANA PERMANENS/ VERE 
CIBUS/ QUO VERI ISRAELITE/ IN VIA ALUNTUR/ 
DONEC VENIANT IN TERRAM/ PROMISSIONIS. The 
other, held by Isaiah, bears the words: VENIENT IN SION 
LAUDANTES/ QUI REDEMPTI SUNT/ A DOMINO/ 
NEC DEFICIET PANIS/ EJUS. The first of these inscrip- 
tions may be translated: “The true and permanent manna, 
truly the food with which the true Israelites were fed on 
the road by which they came to the Promised Land.” The 
second reads: “Those freed by the Lord will come to Sion 
singing praises and his bread will not be wanting.” 

Both of these inscriptions refer of course to the Eucharist 
as the bread of eternal life. Like the other inscriptions on 
the painting and retable and inside the camarin, they rein- 
force the idea of the triumph of the Eucharist; as one of 
the principal concepts behind the entire project. 

It is important to remember that a viewer inside the ca- 


marin (who would normally have been only the priest, his 
attendants, and the king) does not have a totally clear view 
of this painting, because the tabernacle of the relic and the 
crucifix are between him and the painting. (For the same 
reason it is virtually impossible to photograph.) Yet these 
objects are not impediments to an appreciation of the paint- 
ing. They are instead integral parts of the entire concept 
of the work of art. As one looks through the tabernacle 
into the nave of the church painted on the canvas, the wor- 
shipper is made to feel that he himself is actually within 
the tabernacle. 

The effect is, in fact, not an illusion. Its function is to 
complete the concept of the chapel as a camara santa — a 
holy of holies. Coello's painting thus becomes understand- 
able as a vehicle that helps to create a total environment 
for the sacred relic. When seen from the sacristy, it func- 
tions as a curtain, enclosing the Host, but, with its rep- 
resentation of the worship scene, it reminds the viewer of 
what is behind the canvas. When seen from inside the ca- 
marin, it functions in tandem with the tabernacle, crucifix, 
and space of the chapel to create an enclosed sacred pre- 
cinct for the Eucharist. 

The iconography of the curtains employed in both can- 
vases also merits consideration. Although in many Baroque 
paintings curtains are used for dramatic or theatrical ef- 
fects, the ones seen in these two pictures have more tran- 
scendent meanings. They serve as the-sacred veil of the 
tabernacle, one of the oldest iconographic elements in - 
Christian art. The curtain separates the secular from the 
sacred realms as the sky separates the inhabitants of earth 
from Heaven. This is, of course, a symbol that derives from 
imagery of the classical world, where gods are often por- 
trayed as holding the veil of the heavens as if it was a cloth. 
In the Eastern Church today the idea of a curtain or veil 
separating the sacred sanctuary where the priest performs 
the secret rites of the Mass from the area of the faithful 
survives in the form of the iconostasis. 

In his description of the Sagrada Forma (1690) De los 
Santos says that the painting is a “cortina real que’... 
sustituye con mucha perfección lo que oculta, viéndose en 
él, aunque pintada la Santa Forma y quedando con su her- 
mosa variedad el retablo, con nuevo adorno igual a los más 
esclarecidos que lo ennoblecen.”® In this picture of eucha- 
ristic worship (in which the king and the other participants 
are -seen as if from the camarín looking out), the painted 
curtain that separates the sacred space of the reliquary 
chapel from that inhabited by the men adoring the Host 
has been raised, and this space itself is sanctified by the 
presence and veneration of the Eucharist. 

There is in the Sagrada Forma a double suggestion of 
“curtains” or “veils”: one in the curtain that is seen at the 
upper area of the picture and the other in the painting itself 
which is, of course, the veil that closes off the camarin on 
the days when the Forma is not exposed to the public. The 


67 The most extensive description of Coello’s painting facing the interior 
of the camarin is found in Esteban, 52-53. 
8 De los Santos, 126. 


curtain painted on the canvas facing the inside of the ca- 
marin separates the space of the chapel from that of the 
fictive space in the painting. Yet as the curtains on both of 
the canvases by Coello are raised, the barriers between the 
sacred and profane spaces in both cases have been erased. 
The room where the worship of the Host takes place is 
sanctified, signifying the redemption of all the participants, 
especially the former sinners whose sacrilegious actions had 
originally caused this entire project of painting, architec: 
ture, and sculpture to be undertaken. 

With reference to the theatricality suggested by these cur- 
tains, it might also be pointed out that the Sagrada Forma 
is similar in concept and design to the apparati created by 
Italian Baroque artists (especially those working for the Jes- 
uits) for use in the Forty Hours devotion, vast religious 
stage settings for eucharistic adoration. These curtains 
could, in many cases, be partly or entirely moved to reveal 
or to cover the Host, as is the case with Coello's painting.” 

One more point remains to be clarified regarding the 
project of the Sagrada Forma altar. Although the entire 
concept for the altar, tabernacle, camarin, and paintings is 
intensely religious, references to the Hapsburg monarchy 
and specifically to King Charles II are significantly prom- 
inent. To summarize what has been discussed above, the 
altar is decorated with the double-headed eagle of the Haps- 
burgs. At the top of the altar a Latin inscription praises the 
piety of Charles. The marble plaques on the retable rep- 
resent the donation of the holy Eucharist from the Austrian 
Hapsburg monarch to the Spanish king. On the “royal cur- 
tain,” to use De los Santos’ term in describing Coello's 
painting, the figures of King Charles and his court share 
the space equally with members of the clergy as they adore 
the relic. Above them a figure of Royal Majesty is the larg- 
est of the three personifications. Even with the camarin the 
royal presence is suggested. A small balcony inside the 
chapel (Fig. 10) was reserved for King Charles (and his suc- 
cessors) so that he could worship the relic in the sacrosanct 
space of the camarin at any time. In doing this, the king 
would be physically involved in the same activity of ad- 
oration of the Eucharist in which he is engaged in the paint- 
ing, thus carrying out the play of illusion and reality. 


On Forty Hours devotions in Italy, see M. S. Weil, “The Devotion of 
the Forty Hours and Roman Baroque Illusions,” Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, xvi, 1977, 218-248. See also P. Bjurström, 
“Baroque Theatre and the Jesuits,” in Baroque Art: The jesuit Contri- 
bution, ed. R. Wittkower and I. Jaffe, New York, 1972, 99-110. 


® D. W. Carr, “The Fresco Decorations of Luca Giordano in Spain,” Rec- 
ord of The Art Museum, Princeton University, x11, 1982, 44. 


7 Palomino (1064-65) describes Coello’s death as a consequence of his 
envy of Giordano: “Por este tiempo, deseando el sefior Carlos Segundo 
por la gran fama de Lucas Jordán, especialmente en la pintura a el fresco, 
ver cosa de esta calidad pintada de su mano en Espafia; determiné pintase 
este artifice a el fresco, la escalera del Escorial, y otras cosas . . . le hizo 
venir para este efecto por el mes de mayo del afio 1692, cosa que a la 
verdad, fue para Claudio muy sensible, ponerle otro delante, cuando él 
estaba preferido a todos . . . Era Claudio de un genio muy podrido, y 
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The concepts represented by the religious-monarchic ref- 
erences in the Sagrada Forma project are numerous. What 
began as an expiatory gesture for the profanation of a mon- 
astery became a series of statements attesting to the mi- 
raculous nature of the Host and the personal piety of the 
king. In artistic terms, the architecture of the retable and 
camarin and the paintings by Coello represent the most 
important donation of the reign of Charles II to the mon- 
astery of El Escorial. The choice of the artist for the key 
element of this project, the painting above the altar, was 
especially significant. No one less than the best painter of 
the realm could have been given the task of making the 
visual proclamation of the religious and artistic brilliance 
of the reign of Charles II and its bold equation with the 
persons and events of past Spanish Hapsburg monarchies. 
In Claudio Coello, the king found the ideal artist to create 
this quintessential image of majesty. 

Given the importance of this honor accorded Coello, it 
is easy to understand his disillusionment and bitterness at 
seeing his favor in the eye of Charles usurped by a foreign 
artist brought to Spain to create further monuments to the 
Hapsburg dynasty. If Coello’s Sagrada Forma is considered 
the last major Hapsburg contribution to the Escorial exe- 
cuted by a Spaniard, the grandiose ceiling fresco above the 
imperial staircase by the Italian Luca Giordano might be 
said to end the succession of artistic masterpieces executed 
under the aegis of Hapsburg patronage. Described as “a 
Baroque amplification of Titian’s Gloria,” the fresco can 
certainly be related to all the above-mentioned works of 
“Hapsburg propaganda” in both iconographic content and 
individual poses of the figures (Fig. 11). The painting was 
begun in the autumn of 1693, the year of Coello's death. 
It is curious and sadly ironic that this work, which em- 
bodies and amplifies the same message of dynastic majesty 
carried by the Sagrada Forma, should have been painted 
by a man, who, if we are to believe tradition, caused such 
grief and suffering to Claudio Coello in his last years.” 


New York University, Washington Square College 
New York, NY 10003 


recéndito, y no sé, si diga, envidioso. Conque verdaderamente que este 
caso, con los repetidos aplausos del Jordän . . . no le hizo a Claudio buen 
estómago: y asi sólo acabó el cuadro, que ya tenia comenzado del Martirio 
de San Esteban . . . para la capilla mayor del Colegio de este santo en 
Salamanca . . . De allí a poco tiempo murió Claudio el año de ‘93, a 20 
de abril... .” 

A document in the Archivo de Palacio, Madrid (Sección Administrativa, 
Bellas Artes, Legajo 38) dated January 3, 1816, indicates that the Sagrada 
Forma was restored in the 19th century: ”. . . Habiendo dado cuenta al 
Rey N. S. de la instancia de Don Felipe López Mangalua vecino del Real 
Sitio de San Lorenzo y profesor de Pintura, en que solicitaba el auxilio 
que fuese del agrado de S. M. para la conclusi6n del quadro de la Santa 
Forma que se dign6 poner assi cuidado el año de 1814 ha revuelto S. M. 
que se le socorra con trescientos reales por una vez. . . .” The painting 
was held in its subterranean chamber for safekeeping during the Spanish 
Civil War. 
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Appendix 


List of Paintings Included in the Redecoration of the Sacristy of 
the Escorial (directed by Diego Velazquez), 1656 


The following checklist of paintings in the 1656 re-decoration of 
the sacristy was prepared by Elizabeth A. Niklas (“Velázquez and 
the Decoration of the Sacristy of the Escorial,” M.A. paper, New 
York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 1980) to whom I am grateful 
for allowing me to reproduce it. These paintings were almost 
certainly all still in the sacristy when Coello executed the Sagrada 
Forma. Many of them were recorded as still in the sacristy in the 
late 18th century by Antonio Ponz (Viaje de España, 11, Madrid, 
1788). Most of them left the Escorial between 1800 and 1840. Their 
present whereabouts, if known, are listed below. 


1. Luca Cambiaso, Christ at the Column, Escorial, 171 x 130cm, 
canvas. 


2. Annibale Carracci, Assumption of the Virgin, Madrid, Prado, 
130 x 97cm. 


3. Correggio, Noli Me Tangere, Madrid, Prado, 130 x 103cm, 
canvas (transferred from panel after 1942). 


4. Titian or Giorgione (?), Virgin and Child with Saints Anthony 
of Padua and Roch, Madrid, Prado, 92 x 133cm, canvas. 


5. Palma Giovane, Saint Margaret, Madrid, Prado, 116 x 91cm, 
canvas. 
6. Raphael (Giulio Romano), Holy Family (La Perla), Madrid, 


Prado, 144 x 115cm, panel, transferred to canvas. 


7. Raphael, Virgin and Child with Young Saint John the Baptist 
(Madonna della Tenda), Munich, Alte Pinakothek, 66 x 51cm, 
panel. 


8. Raphael, Visitation, Madrid, Prado, 200 x 145cm, panel, 


transferred to canvas. 


9, Reni, Saint Joseph with the Christ Child, Leningrad, 
Hermitage, 126 x 101cm, canvas. 


10. Reni, Virgin Nursing the Christ Child, Raleigh, North 
Carolina Museum of Art, 114 x 92cm, canvas. 


11. Andrea del Sarto, Virgin and Child (Madonna della Scala), 
Madrid, Prado, 177 x 135cm, panel. 


12. Andrea Schiavone, Nativity, lost or unidentified. 


13. Sebastiano del Piombo, Christ in Limbo, Madrid, Prado, 226 
x 114cm, canvas, transferred from panel. 


14. Sebastiano del Piombo, Christ with the Cross, Madrid, Prado, 
121 x 100cm, canves. 


15. Giovanni Serodine, Miracle of Saint Margaret, Madrid, 
Prado, 141 x 104cm, canvas. 


16. Tintoretto, Peritent Magdalen, lost or unidentified. 


17. Tintoretto, Washing of Feet, Madrid, Prado, 210 x 533cm, 
canvas. 


18. Titian, Agony in the Garden, Madrid, Prado, 176 x 136cm, 
canvas. 


19. Titian, Crucified Christ, Escorial, 214 x 109cm, canvas. 


20. Titian, workshop of, Christ Mocked, Madrid, Prado, 99 x 
98cm, canvas. 





10 Interior of the 
camarin behind 
the Sagrada 


monastery at El 
Escorial (photo: 
author) 





11 Luca Giordano, Adoration of the Trinity. El Escorial, Impe- 
rial Staircase (photo: MAS) 


Forma altar of the 


21. Titian, Madonna and Christ Child, Munich, Alte Pinako- 
thek, 174x 133cm, canvas. 


22. Titian, Saint John the Baptist in the Desert, Escorial, Nuevos 
Museos, 185 x 114cm, canvas. 


23. Titian, Penitent Magdalen, formerly London, Bath House 
(destroyed by fire in 1873), 117 x 98cm, canvas. 


24. Titiaa, Saint Sebastian, formerly Escorial, Sacristy, no di- 
mensions, presumably life-size, “figura del natural” (Padre Fran- 
cisco de lbs Santos). 


25. Titian, Tribute Money, London, National Gallery, 109 x 
101.5cm, canvas. 


26. Titiana, Virgin and Child with Saints Catherine and John the 
Baptist, London, National Gallery, 101 x 142cm, canvas. 


27. Titian, Virgin and Child with Saints Dorothy and George, 
Madrid, Prado, 86 x 130cm, panel. 


28. Van Dyck(?), Adulterous Woman, Madrid, Hospital de la 
Venerable Orden Tercera, 200 x 235cm, canvas. 


Joseph-Jacques Ramée's First Career 


Paul Venable Turner 


Political turmoil and personal circumstances forced the 
French architect Joseph-Jacques Ramée (1764-1842) to lead 
a nomadic life and to establish his career several times, in 
different parts of the world.! After training with the ar- 
chitect Francois-Joseph Belanger and beginning a promising 
career in Paris in the 1780's, Ramée fled to Germany during 


Much of the research for this study was conducted in France in autumn, 
1983. Among the many people who assisted me in it are: Michel Gallet, 
of the Musée du Grand Palais, Paris; Denise Gazier, of the Bibliothèque 
d'Art et d'Archéologie, Paris; Philippe Grunchec, of the Ecole Nationale 
Supérieure: des Beaux-Arts, Paris: Mme. Jestaz, of the Cabinet des Es- 
tampes at the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris; Anne-Marie Joly, of the Ser- 
vice des Plans at the Archives Nationales, Paris; Amélie Lefèbvre, of the 
Musée Condé, Chantilly; Jean Rivière, of the Musée National de Blé- 
rancourt; Fierre Rosenberg, of the Musée du Louvre, Paris; Philippe Sorel, 
of the Musée Carnavalet, Paris; Nicole Bénéfice, Bruno Foucart, Guil- 
laume Garzier, Jean-Marie Pérouse de Montclos, Robert Tricoire, Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Kiendl, Jr., Professor Richard Carrott, and Hakon Lund 
of the Kunstakademiets Bibliotek, Copenhagen. 


1 Ramée was born in 1764 at Charlemont, near Givet in northern France, 
and he dies in 1842 at Beaurains near Noyon. His first names are given 
variously im different documents — e.g., Jean-Jacques (his baptism cer- 
tificate), Jean-Jacques-Joseph (his death certificate), Joseph-Guillaume (his 
petition of 1800), and Joseph (his own publications, of the 1820's and 
1830's); bui Joseph-Jacques, given by the biographer Boulliot in 1830 (in 
a work discussed in this article), became standard in later 19th-century 
references to him. Very few drawings by Ramée, and almost none of his 
personal papers, are known to survive. The research and literature on 


29. Van Dyck, Penitent Saint Jerome, Rotterdam, Willem van der 
Vorm Collection, 165 x 130cm, canvas. 


30. Veronese, Ecce Homo, lost or unidentified. 


31. Veronese, Sacrifice of Abraham, Madrid, Prado, 129 x 95cm, 
canvas. 
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the Reign of Terror of the French Revolution. In Hamburg 
he became a successful designer of buildings (notably the 
city’s Stock Exchange), of gardens, and of interior deco- 
ration. By about 1800 he also was receiving important com- 
missions in Denmark, where several of his country houses 
and parks still remain — as at Sophienholm, near Copen- 


Ramée also are scant. Aside from my own investigations, the only original 
research into Ramée’s early years in France, of which I am aware, was 
conducted in the 1930's by Professor Harold A. Larrabee of Union Col- 
lege. through correspondence with individuals in France. Larrabee's find- 
ings (now in the Larrabee Papers in the Union College Archives) were 
described by him in “Joseph Jacques Ramée, Architect,” Légion d'honneur, 
vii, April, 1938, 216-221; and, with C. Hislop, “Joseph Jacques Ramée 
and the Building of North and South Colleges,” Union Alumni Monthly, 
xxvii, February, 1938, 1-16. Somewhat more attention has been given to 
Ramée's work in Denmark and the United States, notably in: H, Madsen, 
Interigrdekorationer i Erichsens Palae, Fra arkitekten ]. ]. Ramée's virke 
i København, Copenhagen, 1968; R. Graham, “Joseph Jacques Ramée and 
the French Emigré Architects in America,” M.A. thesis, University of Vir- 
ginia, 1968; P. Norton, “The Architect of Calverton,” Maryland Historical 
Magazine, rxxvi, Summer, 1981, 113-123; and the section on Union Col- 
lege in my Campus, An American Planning Tradition, New York, 1984. 
Graham's thesis, moreover, analyzed the known facts of Ramée’s early 
years in France more fully than any previous study of the architect. Also 
useful are the biographical entries on Ramée in Thieme-Becker Kiinstler- 
Lexikon (1933), Dictionary of American Biography (1935, entry by 
T. Hamlin), and Dansk Biografisk Leksikon (1982, entry by H. Lund). | 
am presently preparing a monograph on Ramée, and will be grateful for 
any information about him that is brought to my attention. 
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1 Part of Joseph-Jacques Ramée's petition for removal of his 
name from list of French émigrés, 1800 (Archives Nationales, 
Paris) 


hagen. In 1812 Ramée came to the United States, where he 
designed houses and gardens, submitted an entry in the 
competition for the Washington Monument in Baltimore, 
and planned the buildings and grounds of Union College 
in Schenectady, New York — the most ambitious design 
for an American campus up to that time. Ramée returned 
to Europe in 1816, and worked in Belgium for a while, but 
then spent the remaining two decades of his life back in 
France, where he published several collections of engrav- 
ings of his work and tried to reestablish his career in Paris, 
but with little success.? 

Aside from the publications by Ramée himself, very little 
documentation of his work is known, and several periods 
of his life are virtual blanks to us. Of his early years in 
Paris before the Revolution, not a single work by Ramée 


2 Ramée’s known publications are: Jardins irréguliers, maisons de cam- 
pagne, de tous genres et de toutes dimensions, exécutés dans différentes 
contrées de l'Europe et de l'Amérique Septentrionale, Paris, 1823; Recueuil 
de cottages et maisons de campagne . . . Paris, n.d. (1837 or earlier); 
and Parcs et jardins, composés et exécutés dans différentes contrées de 
l'Europe et des États unis d'Amérique, Paris, n.d. (probably 1839). 


3 Archives Nationales, F(7)-5651(1). This document consists of an in- 
scribed folder, a cover letter, the petition itself (a large sheet folded to 
create four pages), and a governmental form. A synopsis of portions of 
the document was obtained in the 1930's by Professor Harold A. Larrabee 
of Union College, and is in the Larrabee Papers in the college’s archives. 


has hitherto been identified. Recent research, however, re- 
veals that at least one of his buildings from this period still 
exists, and that others can be identified with varying de- 
grees of certainty. This new knowledge of what could be 
called Ramée's “first career” sheds light on his work as a 
whole, and also provides a glimpse of French architectural 
practice in the final years of the ancien régime. 

Two principal documents provide c.ues to Ramée’s early 
work. The first is a petition, preserved in the Archives Na- 
tionales in Paris, which Ramée submitted to the French au- 
thorities in 1800, asking to be removed from the list of 
émigrés and thus to be reinstated to full French citizenship 
(Fig. 1).5 (The decision in the case is nct recorded, but since 
Ramée did not soon return to France, one suspects that his 
petition was turned down.) Accompanying Ramée’s own 
plea — which he signed “Joseph Guillaume Ramée,” one 
of several variants of his name — are statements of support 
from four people: his former teacher, Belanger; the archi- 
tect Jacques Cellerier, under whom Ramée stated he also 
had studied; a banker named Perregaux, for whom Ramée 
had built a house; and a French consul general in Hamburg, 
who vouched for Ramée’s patriotism (claiming that even 
while living abroad he faithfully wore the “cocarde na- 
tionale,” the revolutionary tricolor emblem). Others added 
their signatures to the petition, including Charles Percier, 
soon to come to prominence as Napoleon's official 
architect. 

The statements of Belanger and Cellerier are the most 
revealing. Belanger certified: 


. that Joseph Guillaume Ramé [sc], architect, was my 
student during several years, that he distinguished him- 
self in the study of that art, in which he made rapid prog- 
ress up to the time he was worthy of employing his tal- 
ents for his own personal advantage, 

that he left my studio in 1790, having been named by 
Citizen Celerier [sic] Premier Inspecteur du Décôre of the 
Féte de la Premiére Fédération, in Paris, 

that he constructed in Paris a small salle de spectacle; 
the corps-de-logis, on the street, of the Peregaux [sic] 
house, in the Chaussée d'Antin; the house of Citizen Ber- 
thauld [sic] on the rue du Mail; as well as gardens at 
Chantilly, etc., etc., etc. 

that the works of this artist have always shown a talent 
distinguished as much by its natural genius as by its taste 
for the Antique, which he has proposed purifying even 
further; by examination of the works of the Greeks and 
Romans, our veritable masters in this art . . .4 


I examined the original document in Paris in August, 1983. It is a type 
of document called a “pétition de radiation,” an application to have one’s 
name “erased” from the lists of exiles from revolutionary France. In his 
petition, Ramée gave himself a Paris address, but it is unlikely that he 
was actually in France at this time. 


4 “Je Soussigné L'un des architectes des monuments publics, Certifie que 
Joseph Guillaume Ramé, [sic] architecte, a été mon Élève pendant plu- 
sieurs années, qu'il s'est distingué dans l'Étude de cet art où il a fait des 
Progrès Rapides jusqu'au moment où il a mérité d'Employer ses talens 
pour son avantage particulier, 

“Qu'il est sorty de mon attelier en 1790, étant nommé par le C'en {Ck 


Cellerier's supporting statement confirmed that he had 
named Ramée “inspecteur général des travaux” for the Fête 
de la Fédération of 1790, and added that before that time 
he had employed him “in my works for more than two 
years.” Cellerier also testified to Ramée's great talent, in- 
telligence, and enthusiasm for his art — as well as his ded- 
ication to “the principles of the Revolution.” 

The second document is an article on Ramée in a bio- 
graphical dictionary of notable natives of the Ardennes re- 
gion of France (Ramée was born near Givet, on the Belgian 
border), compiled by a certain Abbot Boulliot and pub- 
lished in 1830.° Although brief, the article is full of details 
about Ramée’s professional and personal activities, and 
must have been based on information provided by Ramée 
himself — if not actually written by him. Ramée is, in fact, 
listed as one of the subscribers of the publication. Boulliot's 
article first describes Ramée's precocious talent in archi- 
tecture as a child, and his education by an uncle who was 
canon of the church of St. Pierre in Louvain (and who pre- 
sented the boy with “a Vignola and a compass”). At the 
age of sixteen, Ramée went to Paris to pursue his career: 


Having arrived in Paris in 1780, his first impressions were 
of the immortal masterpieces that decorate this capital. 
At the end of nine months he entered the offices of the 
buildings of the Comte d'Artois, as Inspecteur, and con- 
tributed to the planning of the pavilion and park of Ba- 
gatelle, as well as that of Saint-James [sic], in Neuilly. 
At the age of twenty-two, he constructed in Paris a 
house in which was used the first roof structure of cir- 
cular form. In 1790, he was charged by Mr. Beckfort [sic] 
to execute a magnificent tent in the oriental style. Erected 
at the Menus-Plaisirs du Roi, this tent was transported 
from there to the shores of Lake Geneva, where the artist 


toyen] Celerier premier Inspecteur du Décòre de la fête de la première 
fédération, à Paris, 

“Qu'il a construit à Paris une petite Salle de Spectacle, le Corps-de- 
Logis, sur la Rue, de la maison Peregaux, Chaussée D'antin; Rue du Mail 
la maison du C'en Berthauld ainsi que des jardins à Chantilly &c, &c, &. 

“Que les Ouvrages de Cet Artiste ont toujours montré un Talent dis- 
tingué tant par son Génie naturel que par son Goût pour l'antique, qu'il 
s'étoit proposé d'aller encore Épurer, par l'Examen des ouvrages des grecs 
et des Romains, nos véritables maîtres dans cet art; à Paris Ce 2 Germinal 
an 8 de la République française [signed] Belanger/Architecte des monu- 
ments publics.” The revolutionary calendar date given by Belanger cor- 
responds to March 23, 1800. 


5 “Rue du faub'g Poissonnière No. 21. je certifie avoir Employé dans mes 
travaux pendant deux ans et plus le citoyen Ramée, dont les talens dis- 
tingués m'ont porté à lui confier l'inspection générale des travaux de la 
fête de la fédération de 1790. j'atteste qu'il en a Rempli ses fonctions avec 
de Reconnaître dans les travaux dont le C’en Belanger a donné les détails 
ci dessus l'Empreinte d'un véritable talent. je déclare d’ailleurs que j'ai 
toujours connu dans le citoyen Ramée les sentimens d'un homme attaché 
aux principes de la Révolution. paris le quatre germinal an huit [March 
25, 1800]. [signed] Cellerier” 
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from Givet went in order to direct the fêtes that this 
wealthy Englishman presented there, which are still 
remembered. 

Having pronounced himself against the events of 20 
June 1792 (he was at that time Captain of the Grenadiers 
in his neighborhood), he was marked out as a suspect. 
Threatened with prison, he escaped the assassins’ daggers 
on September 2-3 only by taking refuge in the army of 
Belgium, led by Dumourier [sic], who employed him as 
a staff officer. But the defection of this general, on 4 April 
1793, led Mr. Ramée to Louvain, where he took up his 
first profession again. [Boulliot then describes Ramée's 
career in Germany. |’ 


The difference between the information in these two doc- 
uments is significant. Ramée’s petition of 1800 stressed his 
involvement in the design of the revolutionary Féte de la 
Fédération of 1790, wisely avoiding the details of his pre- 
vious aristocratic work. The article in Boulliot, of 1830 — 
when Ramée was back in France and attempting to get com- 
missions under the restored Bourbon monarchy — did ex- 
actly the opposite, suppressing his ties with the Revolution 
and emphasizing his work for the nobility, especially for 
the Comte d'Artois (younger brother of Louis XVI), who 
was in fact now King of France as Charles X. This selective 
career description suggests the political pitfalls and com- 
plexities with which Ramée often had to contend during 
his life. (Ironically, just as Boulliot's book was published 
in 1830, Charles X was deposed, after only six years on the 
throne, thus ruining Ramée’s one good opportunity to use 
his old connections for professional advancement.) To- 
gether, these two documents — the petition of 1800 and 
Boulliot's biographical article — provide our major clues 
for the reconstruction of Ramée’s training and early career. 


ê Boulliot, 11, 493-96. The few previous references to this work in the 
literature on Ramée have misspelled the author's name as “Bouilliot," ev- 
idently due to an error in the transcription of the article in the Union 
College Archives. 


7 “S'étant rendu à Paris en 1780, ses premiers regards s'ouvrirent sur les 
chefs-d'oeuvre immortels qui décorent cette capitale. Au bout de neuf 
mois il entra comme inspecteur dans les bureaux des batimens du comte 
d'Artois, et contribua à l'arrangement du pavillon et du parc de Bagatelle, 
ainsi qu'à celui de Saint-James {sic}, à Neuilly. 

“A 22 ans, il construisit à Paris une maison où fut employé le premier 
comble de forme circulaire. En 1790, il fut chargé par M. Beckfort {sic} 
de faire exécuter une magnifique tente dans le style oriental. Dressée aux 
menus-plaisirs du roi, cette tente fut transportée de là sur les bords du lac 
de Genève, où l'artiste givetois se rendit pour diriger les fêtes que ce riche 
Anglais y donna, et dont la tradition a conservé le souvenir. 

“S'étant prononcé contre les événemens de la journée du 20 juin 1792 
(il était alors capitaine des grenadiers dans son quartier), il fut signalé 
comme suspect. Menacé de la prison, il ne se déroba aux poignards des 
assassins des 2 et 3 septembre, qu'en se refugiant à l'armée de la Belgique, 
commandée par Dumourier [sic], qui l'employa comme officier d'état ma- 
jor. Mais la défection de ce général, le 4 avril 1793, ramena M. Ramée à 
Louvain, où il reprit sa première profession” (Boulliot, 11, 494-95). 
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Ramée in Belanger's Office 

Soon after arriving in Paris in 1780, according to Boulliot, 
Ramée entered the office of François-Joseph Belanger as an 
apprentice.® Belanger (1744-1818) — himself a student of 
Contant d'Ivry and the pioneering classicist David Leroy 
— was one of the most prolific architects in France at this 
time, and his office provided a fine opportunity for a prac- 
tical education in architecture. He was adept at many dif- 
ferent types of design; he represented some of the latest 
artistic ideas in France; and he had superb aristocratic con- 
nections, largely through the help of the opera singer and 
courtesan Sophie Arnould, who had a special affection for 
Belanger (her “bel ange,” as she called him in her letters).° 

One of Belanger’s posts was premier architecte to the 
young Comte d'Artois — anglophile, dandy, and avid ar- 
chitectural patron. Belanger's work for Artois included re- 
modeling his numerous townhouses and châteaux, erecting 
new ones, and laying out extensive gardens in the irregular 
style, which Belanger had studied in England in the 1760's 
and helped introduce to France. Belanger's most spectac- 
ular achievement for Artois was the design and execution 
of the pleasure-house Bagatelle, in the Bois de Boulogne 
west of Paris — accomplished in only sixty-four days, in 
1777, to win a 100.000-franc bet that Artois had waged 
with his sister-in-law Marie Antoinette (Fig. 2). Belanger 
also was involved in land-development schemes for Artois, 
such as a projected new neighborhood in Paris, to be called 
La Nouvelle Amérique (with a Place Franklin as its focal 
point), conceived in the first flush of French enthusiasm for 
the American War of Independence. 

Throughout the 1780's, Belanger also retained his post 
as architect in the office where he had begun his official 
career in 1767, the Menus-Plaisirs du Roi — the bureau 
charged with all manner of ephemeral and decorative de- 
signs for the French court, such as theatrical presentations, 
fêtes, coronation and marriage ceremonies, and furniture 
for royal residences. Furthermore, aside from his official 
positions, Belanger was busy with outside commissions, 
mainly designing private houses and gardens — the most 
extravagant of which was the so-called “Folie Sainte-James,” 
near Artois’s Bagatelle. Belanger also was interested in 
problems of engineering: he experimented with innovative 
structural designs (including one of the first uses of iron 
trusses, in about 1785) and, starting in 1777, was involved 
in the design of an hydraulic pump system for the Paris 
water supply.” 


§ Boulliot, as quoted above, stated that nine months after coming to Paris, 
Ramée entered the “bureaux des bâtimens du comte d'Artois," which 
probably means that Belanger (Artois’s Premier Architecte) accepted him 
as an employee and student in his own office at that time. For the question 
of Ramée’s precise position in Belanger’s office, see below in the text. 

? The definitive account of Belanger’s career (and his fascinating rela- 
tionship with Sophie Arnould) is the biography by Stern. See also: 
Hautecoeur, rv, 105-09, 302-09; and Braham, 219-28. Alternate spellings 
of the architect's name that are sometimes found in the literature on him 
include Bélanger and Bellanger, but he himself normally spelled his name 
Belanger. 


Ramée, in his later career in Germany, Denmark, and 
the United States, was to find it useful to be able to work 
as either a designer of buildings, a landscape gardener, an 
interior decorator and furniture designer, a city planner, or 
an engineer. Belanger’s office in the 1780's provided the per- 
fect training for this multiplicity of architectural roles. 

Ramée's official position in Belanger’s office was as a 
member of the Comte d'Artois's staff, although it is clear 
that he also worked on some of Belanger’s non-Artois proj- 
ects, and even assumed jobs outside Belanger’s office dur- 
ing the period he was still officially an employee of Artois.” 
The Comte d’Artois’s diverse building activities required a 
large staff and an organization similar to that of the build- 
ing works of the king himself. In charge of the whole en- 
terprise was a surintendant des batiments du comte d’Ar- 
tois, under whom an intendant, premier architecte, 
contrôleur, premier commis, and secrétaire each had his 
areas of responsibility." Belanger, as premier architecte, was 
empowered to hire his own assistants as needed — the two 
main types of employee being dessinateur, or draftsman, 
and inspecteur, a person whose tasks included supervising 
the execution of a design. (A document that survives from 
1777 names two inspecteurs and a sous-inspecteur working 
under Belanger — each of whom received one-fifth of Be- 
langer’s salary — but does not list the dessinateurs em- 
ployed at that time.) 

When the sixteen- or seventeen-year-old Ramée entered 
Belanger’s office, it probably was not as an inspecteur, as 
Boulliot later stated, although Ramée did assume this po- 
sition at some point during his roughly ten-year employ- 
ment with Belanger. Belanger himself referred to Ramée 
simply as his “éléve,” in his statement supporting the 1800 
petition and in a later document.” One gets the impression 
that in Belanger's office there was no clear distinction be- 
tween being a student and a paid employee — even an em- 
ployee with the title inspecteur. Education and employment 
merged into one another, as was typical of the traditional 
apprentice system, and therefore it is impossible to say ex- 
actly when Ramée’s “training” ended and his “career” 
began. 

According to Boulliot, Ramée’s work in Belanger's office 
included “contributing to the planning [l'arrangement] of 
the pavilion and park of Bagatelle, as well as that of Saint- 
James [sic].” There may be some exaggeration in this claim, 
but it is likely that Ramée did work on both of these en- 
terprises, for they occupied much of Belanger's attention 


10 Stern, 1, 56ff. The Comte d'Artois employed eight hundred workmen 
to execute the design in the required time. 


n Stern, 1, 193ff, 230ff. 


12 Boulliot, 11, 494; Stern, n, 280. For examples of non-Artois work done 
by Ramée, see below in the text. 


13 Information from a “règlement sommaire” af 1777. Stern, 1, 53-54. 
M Ibid., 54. 


15 The later document is a letter Belanger wrote in 1813, in which he named 
Ramée first in a list of his most successful students (Stern, 11, 276). Ramée, 
too, in his petition of 1800, identified himself as an “élève” of Belanger. 


during the early part of Ramée’s tenure in his office. Even 
though Bagatelle was ostensibly completed in sixty-four 
days in 1777, work on it continued for a number of years 
— especially on its interior furnishings and its gardens." 
Typical of Belanger’s work, the plan of the house (Fig. 3) 
included a variety of geometric shapes, with circular, 
square, elliptical, and octagonal rooms (as Ramée himself 
was later to use in his Berthault-Récamier House). The in- 
terior decor at Bagatelle was largely Louis XVI in style, but 
had many details typical of the new “Pompeiian” manner 
of ornament — which the sculptor Nicolas-François Lhuil- 
lier, Belanger's frequent collaborator, had studied in Italy 
and helped popularize in France.” Ramée's facility with this 
decorative style inspired by antiquity was later to be one 
of the reasons for his success as a designer in Germany and 
Denmark. 

The gardens at Bagatelle must have made a special im- 
pact on Ramée, for they probably provided his introduc- 
tion to picturesque landscape design, which later was one 
of his specialties as an architect (Fig. 4). The story of the 
design and execution of the Bagatelle gardens is complex 
and not fully understood; but it is known that the work 
extended over several years and involved at least three peo- 
ple: Belanger; Georges-Louis Le Rouge, the ingénieur royal; 
and the Scottish gardener Thomas Blaikie, whom the Comte 
d'Artois hired in 1778 as his “jardinier anglais” and who 
stayed at this post until the outbreak of the Revolution.” 
Blaikie's diary reveals that he disapproved of certain as- 
pects of the garden planning practiced by Belanger and oth- 
ers in France under the name of “jardins anglo-chinois” — 
a type of planning that tended to include as many twisting 
paths, exotic pavilions, and peculiar topographical features 
as could fit in a given area.” Blaikie represented a more 
“natural” trend in England, which emphasized larger and 
simpler effects, with broad expanses of lawn and masses 
of trees creating picturesque vistas. 

The gardens at Bagatelle evolved as a kind of compro- 
mise between these two concepts of the irregular or English 
garden. All of the standard types of exotic features were 
represented, with circuitous paths and waterways, pavil- 
ions of various serts, an obelisk, “Chinese” bridge, “Pha- 
raoh's Tomb,” “Philosopher's Monument,” ‘Paladins’ 
Tower,” and several “rochers” or artificial rock formations 
(Fig. 5).2° But Blaikie gradually put his own stamp on the 
grounds as well, by “opening up Lawns” and creating “per- 
spectives,” as he noted in his diary.” Ramée, executing Be- 
langer's plans but probably working closely with Blaikie in 
the field as an inspecteur, thus would have become familiar 
with the current debates and theories of romantic landscape 
design. His own later garden plans — in Germany, Den- 


16 For Bagatelle, see: Stern, 1, 57ff; Hautecoeur, iv, 105ff; Le Chateau de 
Bagatelle, Etude historique et descriptive, Paris, n.d. 

17 Hautecoeur, 1v, 303. 

18 See: F. Birrell, introduction to Blaikie, 6-7; and the sections on Bagatelle 


in Stern, Hautecoeur, et al. Plans and views of the gardens at Bagatelle 
are found in Le Rouge, xu, pls. 2, 18; and Krafft, 1812, pls. 115-20. For 
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2 François-Joseph Belanger, Bagatelle, Paris, entry facade, en- 
graving by Née after L. Bellanger (from H. Havard, La France 
artistique et monumentale, Paris, n.d., 1, opp. 184) 
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3 Bagatelle, plan of main floor (from Krafft, 1812, pl. 116) 


mark, and America — contain elements from both of the 
two main schools of thought. And when Ramée published 
his Jardins irréguliers in 1823, he included on the title page 
a quotation from an essay on nature by Jean-Jacques Rous- 


French garden theory and design of this period, see D. Wiebenson, The 
Picturesque Garden in France, Princeton, 1978. 

19 Blaikie, 134, 157, 187. 

2 These are among the items listed on the plan of Bagatelle in Le Rouge, 
xu, pl. 2. 

21 Blaikie, 154. 
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4 Bagatelle, plan of gardens (from Le Rouge, x11, 1784, pl. 2) 


seau, which he may have read while a student of Belanger, 
and which constitutes a justification of some artificiality in 
landscape design: 


Nature flees frequented places; it displays its most touch- 
ing charms on mountain tops, in the depths of forests, 
and on desert isles. Those who love nature but cannot 
travel that far to find it are reduced to do some violence 
to it, to force it somehow to come live with them; and 
this can be done only with some illusion.” 


Near Bagatelle was the even more extensive estate known 
as the Folie Sainte-James, where, according to Boulliot, Ra- 
mée also worked. The wealthy and eccentric government 
official Claude Baudard, Baron de Sainte-James, hired Be- 
langer in the late 1770's to create a house and gardens for 


22 “La nature fuit les lieux fréquentés, c'est au sommet des montagnes, au 
fond des forêts, dans le îles désertes, qu'elle étale ses charmes les plus 
touchants, ceux qui l'aiment et ne peuvent l'aller chercher si loin sont 
réduits à lui faire violence et à la forcer en quelque sorte à venir habiter 
parmi eux, et tout cela ne peut se faire sans un peu d'illusion.” Ramée did 
not identify the source of this quotation, but it is taken (with minor changes 
in wording and punctuation) from Rousseau's essay on nature and gardens 
in Julie, ou la Nouvelle Héloïse (Part 1v, letter x1), which was published 
first in 1760. 


23 Stern, 1, 135, 147. Plans and views of the house and gardens are found 








5 Bagatelle gardens, views of “Chinese” bridge and one of the 
lakes (from Krafft, 1812, pl. 119) 


him that would surpass those of his neighbor Artois (Bau- 
dard’s instruction to Belanger reportedly was, “Faites ce 
que vous voudrez, pourvu que ce soit cher” — “Do what- 
ever you wish, provided it’s expensive’). Belanger took 
Baudard at his word particularly in the gardens, where he 
created some of the most extravagant examples of the 
Anglo-Chinese fashion. Especially remarkable was a con- 
struction called the “Grand Rocher,” an artifical hill with 
a massive arch made of rough boulders, sheltering a Doric 
temple portico out of which issued a “spring” that fed a 
small lake, and with passageways leading into under- 
ground chambers accommodating a bath, a gallery, and 
other amusements (Fig. 6).* Predictably, Blaikie considered 
it to be “ridiculous,” and “the greatest pitch of extrava- 
gance.” But this folly strikingly combined two of the dis- 
tinctive aesthetic traits of the period: the “sublime” attrac- 
tion to rough and untamed Nature, and the passion for the 
pure forms of the architecture of antiquity. 


in Le Rouge, xx, pls. 9-13; and Krafft, 1812, pls. 97-114. Baudard was 
Trésorier Général de la Marine. His title is sometimes written Saint-James, 
but he himself spelled it Sainte-James (it came from a French place-name, 
not from the English name of the apostle). See the Dictionnaire de bio- 
graphie francaise, v, Paris, 1951; and G. Leroux-Cesbron, “Le Baron de 
Sainte-James et sa folie de Neuilly,” La revue de Paris, February, 1925, 
665-682. 


24 See: Braham, 226; Hautecoeur, v, 28-29. 
25 Blaikie, 181. 


If Ramée in the 1780's also worked on the gardens of 
Chantilly — as Belanger later stated in Ramée’s petition — 
he was further exposed to some of the latest developments 
in French landscape planning. The vast estate of the Prince 
de Condé at Chantilly, north of Paris, had one of the most 
elaborate naturalistic gardens of the period, containing ro- 
mantic pavilions of numerous types and even a rustic “Ha- 
meau,” similar to that of Marie Antoinette at Versailles, 
with half-timbered cottages of a sort that Ramée was later 
to erect at Sophienholm in Denmark.* 

The young Ramée, studying and working under Belanger 
in the 1780's, thus was involved directly in many of the 
latest developments in French architecture, interior deco- 
ration, and landscape planning. Moreover, there is evi- 
dence that besides his official capacity on the Comte d'Ar- 
tois’s staff, Ramée assisted Belanger in his work for the office 
of the Menus-Plaisirs, thereby receiving training in the the- 
atrical and festive types of design produced by that royal 
department (see the discussion of Ramée’s work for Wil- 
liam Beckford, below). Ramée’s architectural qualifications 
lacked the prestige of training in an academy. But in all 
other respects, his education and practical experience with 
Belanger prepared him well for what could have been a 
successful career in France if the Revolution had not in- 
tervened. This is indicated also by the work that Ramée 
did outside Belanger’s office in the 1780's. 


Ramée and Cellerier . 

In his statement supporting Ramée’s petition of 1800, the 
architect Jacques Cellerier wrote that he had employed Ra- 
mée “for more than two years,” and that Ramée’s talent 
led him to entrust the young architect with “l'inspection 
générale” of the Fête de la Fédération in 1790. Ramée’s own 
statement in his petition noted that he had been a “student” 
of Cellerier, by which he probably meant the same kind of 
apprentice-like employment he had had with Belanger.” 


Aside from the Fête de la Fédération itself (which will be : 


examined separately, below), the identity of Ramée’s work 
for Cellerier is not known for certain. But the evidence sug- 
gests that it included some of the designs whose construc- 
tion was later attributed to Ramée by Belanger and Boul- 


26 See E. de Ganay, Chantilly au XVIIIe siècle, Paris, 1925. The Conser- 
vateur des Collections of the Musée Condé at Chantilly has informed me 
that she was unable to find any document pertaining to Ramée (corre- 
spondence of November-December, 1983). 

Y For Cellerier’s statement in the 1810 petition, see above. Ramée’s own 
statement includes the following: “Le C’en [Citoyen] Ramée est architecte 
de profession, élève du C'en Bellanger, . . . il l'a été aussi du C'en Celerier.” 
28 When Cellerier died in 1814, Belanger gave the funeral eulogy for him, 
in which he alluded to their friendship (Stern, u, 258-59). 

29 Cellerier's Hôtel Laval-Montmorency is illustrated in Krafft and Ran- 
sonnette, plates 41-42. Belanger’s house for De la Ballue is illustrated in 
Krafft, 1812, pls. 2-3. For Ramée's designs for Union College, see my 
Campus, An American Planning Tradition, chap. 2. 

30 Cellerier's theatrical designs included the civic theater in Dijon (de- 
signed 1787, constructed 1810-1825), and the following theaters in Paris: 
the Wauxhall du Boulevard (ca. 1770), the Ambigu-Comique (1770, re- 
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liot, and suggests also that Ramée’s strength in construction 
technology was one of the reasons Cellerier hired him. 

Cellerier (1742-1814) and Belanger were close friends, 
having been fellow students of Leroy.” Their architectural 
styles also were close in certain respects — as in their fre- 
quent use of decorative motifs drawn from antiquity (Cel- 
lerier had spent a year in Rome, as a Prix de Rome winner, 
and thus had direct knowledge of newly discovered ancient 
decoration), and in their fascination with circular forms. 
Circles, cylinders, and spheres were widely popular in 
French architecture at this time, reflecting the Neoclassical 
attraction to pure geometry; but Cellerier and Belanger used 
circles in similar ways, both in their decorative motifs and 
in their ground plans, as seen in Cellerier’s Hétel Laval- 
Montmorency in Paris of 1774, whose plan, with a semi- 
circular series of stables at the end of a courtyard (Fig. 7), 
foreshadowed Belanger’s De la Ballue House of 1785 (as 
well as Ramée’s design for Union College, with its ranges 
of buildings linked by a semicircular arcade).” 

Cellerier’s work was not as prolific as Belanger’s, nor is 
it as well documented. But among the buildings attributed 
to Cellerier are an unusually large number of theaters — 
both public and private — which evidently constituted his 
main specialty as a designer.* Belanger himself designed at 
least two theaters in the 1780's, but they were not exe- 
cuted.*! Therefore, when Belanger stated in 1800 that Ra- 
mée had “constructed in Paris a small theater [une petite 
Salle de Spectacle],” it is probable that he was referring to 
one of Cellerier’s works. The most likely possibility is the 
Salle de Concert that Cellerier added to the Hétel Laval- 
Montmorency in 1786 (Fig. 8) — a small concert hall that 
is similar in certain ways to an auditorium-chapel that Ra- 
mée later designed for Union College. Moreover, the in- 
terior ornament of the Laval-Montmorency theater is sim- 
ilar to Ramée’s ornament in his buildings in Germany and 
Denmark.® If Ramée did “construct” this Salle de Concert 
for Cellerier, he must have been serving Cellerier as an in- 
specteur, the position he held in Belanger’s office for the 
Comte d'Artois. 

Also in 1786, Ramée may have assisted Cellerier in the 
construction of one of his most remarkable buildings, a 


modeled by Cellerier 1785), the Salle de Concert of the Hétel Laval-Mont- 
morency (1786), the Salle de Spectacle of the Hôtel Soubise (designed 
1788, but never executed), the Théâtre du Vaudeville (1802), and the Thé- 
âtre des Variétés (1807). See Hautecoeur, 1v, v; and the article on Cellerier 
by M. Blumer in the Dictionnaire de biographie francaise, vni, Paris, 
1959. For the general subject of theater design in late 18th-century France, 
see Hautecoeur, rv, 97-101, 430-454. 


3 Stern, 1, 92, 123ff. 


2 Cellerier’s Salle de Concert is illustrated in Krafft and Ransonnette, pis. 
41, 42, 99. Ramée’s auditorium-chapel for Union College, which was never 
constructed, is known from Ramée’s drawings, preserved in the Union 
College Archives. The similarities between the two designs include an 
apsidal space at the end of the hall, supported by an arcade, and an un- 
usual system of curving stairways. 

® Decoration similar to that of Cellerier’s Salle de Concert can be seen, 
for example, in Ramée's interior decoration of the Erichsen mansion in 
Copenhagen, which is illustrated in Madsen (as in n. 1). 
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6 Folie Sainte-James, Paris, the Grand Rocher (from Le Rouge, 
xx, 1788, pl. 13) 


large stable for the Duc de l'Infantado, which stood on the 
rue St.-Florentin near the Place de la Concorde (Fig. 9).* 
The circular interior courtyard of this building was covered 
by a conical timber roof, over sixty feet in diameter and 
surmounted by a large lantern.” Cellerier would have had 
good reason to borrow one of Belanger’s assistants to act 
as inspecteur in the erection of this structure. For in the 
1780's Belanger was known for his interest in innovative 
systems of roof structure, including a lightweight timber 
roof frame that he used in several of his designs. In 1782, 
moreover, Belanger had collaborated with the iron man- 
ufacturer Deumier in the design of an iron dome to cover 
the circular courtyard of the Halle aux Blés in Paris (an- 
other design, in wood, was actually executed, but it burned 
in 1802 and was replaced by an iron dome also designed 
by Belanger). And in 1785-86, Belanger was experimenting 
with iron trusses in a group of houses he was erecting in 
Paris. As Belanger's inspecteur, Ramée undoubtedly was 
involved in these constructional experiments, and therefore 
would have been well qualified to assist Cellerier with the 
unusual circular roof structure of the Infantado stable. 
One is reminded of Boulliot's statement, in his account 
of Ramée's early years, that “At the age of twenty-two [i.e., 
in 1786], he constructed in Paris a house which employed 
the first roof structure of circular form [le premier comble 
de forme circulaire].‘? It is tempting to imagine that this 
was the Infantado stable of 1786, even though it was not 
strictly a “house.” However, it is probable that the “comble 
de forme circulaire” mentioned by Boulliot was circular not 
in plan (as in the Infantado stable), but in section. Ramée’s 
Berthault-Récamier House, of 1789, has just this sort of 
roof — a barrel-shaped or cylindrical roof — whose curv- 
ing timber structure is seen in Ramée's section drawing of 
the building (Fig. 16}. This is a roof form that appears to 
have been nearly unknown in France before this time, al- 
though it later became quite widely used, for example by 
Percier and Fontaine in their buildings along the rue de Ri- 
voli in Paris of about 1805.* It can be seen as another 
expression of the Neoclassical fascination with circular 
forms in architecture. It is possible that in 1786 Ramée had 
supervised the construction of a similar roof, either for 
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7 Jacques Cellerier, Hôtel Laval-Montmorency, Paris, plan, 
with Salle de Concert at right (from Krafft and Ransonnette, 
pl. 41) 


34 This structure is illustrated in Krafft and Ransonnette, pl. 54. Also see 
Braham, 238-39, and Hautecoeur, tv, 119, 370. 


35 In this section drawing, a dotted line indicates an additional, domed 
roof (higher than the one shown in de:ail), which was probably an al- 
ternate design. 


36 Stern, 1, 224; u, 202; 1, 194. 


37 The word “comble,” in this context, refers to the timber framework that 
forms the roof structure of a building. Ramée’s son, Daniel (an architect 
and writer on architecture), in his Dictionnaire général des termes d'ar- 
chitecture . . . (Paris, 1868, 99), gave as one definition of “comble,” “En- 
semble de toutes les pièces de charpente destinées à porter les ardoises, 
les tuiles [or other roof coverings]." 


38 I am grateful to Michel Gallet for suggesting to me the possibility that 
the “comble de forme circulaire” was circular in section rather than in 
plan, and for noting the buildings of the rue de Rivoli in this connection. 
The present shape of the roofs of these buildings dates from a remodeling 
of 1852-55; Percier and Fontaine’s original design had a more gently curv- 
ing profile. 
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8 Hôtel Laval-Montmorency, Salle 
de Concert (from Krafft and Ran- 
sonnette, pl. 42) 


9 Cellerier, stable of the Duc de FIn- 
fantado, Paris, section drawing and 
plan (from Krafft and Ransonnette, 
pl. 54) 
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Belanger or Cellerier. 

Regardless of the precise identity of the “comble de forme 
circulaire,” its construction by Ramée suggests that he 
worked closely with Belanger on the structural innovations 
in roof framing that Belanger developed in the 1780's. Ra- 
mée’s knowledge of construction techniques that facilitated 
the erection of circular roofs or other circular forms was 
probably one of the reasons Cellerier hired him as an as- 
sistant in his own work. In return, Ramée gained experience 
in the building types in which Cellerier specialized, such as 
theaters, received further grounding in Neoclassical design, 
and readied himself for his first independent commissions. 


The Perregaux House 

Belanger's statement in Ramée’s petition of 1800 notes 
that Ramée constructed “the main body of the house [le 
Corps-de-Logis], on the street, of the Peregaux [sic] resi- 
dence, in the Chaussée d’Antin.” This was the house of 
Jean-Frédéric Perregaux (1744-1808), a successful banker 
who played a prominent role in the Revolution, became a 
senator in 1799, and was one of the founders of the Banque 
de France.” Perregaux himself wrote a statement in support 
of Ramée's petition, in which he certified that “Citizen Ra- 
mée, in his capacity as architect, conducted the works of 
the building that I occupy on the rue de Montblanc.” (The 
Chaussée d'Antin was called the rue de Montblanc during 
this period, at which time it was one of the most fashion- 
able streets in Paris.) Perregaux, in fact, also wrote a cover 
letter for the petition and evidently was Ramée’s sponsor 
in his attempt to be removed from the list of émigrés from 
revolutionary France.“ 

The structure to which Belanger and Perregaux referred 
was a building erected in front of the famous house that 


® See the articles on Perregaux in La grande encyclopédie, Paris, n.d.; 
Nouvelle biographie générale, Paris, 1862; and Michaud, Biographie univ- 
erselle, Paris, ca. 1854, Some biographical dictionaries give Perregaux's 
first names as Alphonse-Claude-Charles-Bernadin, while others give them 
as Jean-Frédéric. His signature on Ramée's petition is difficult to read, but 
appears to be “B [2] J F Perregaux.” 

4° ‘Je soussigné certifie que le citoyen Ramée, en sa qualité d'Architecte 
a conduit les travaux du Bâtiment que j’occupe sur la rue du Montblanc, 
ainsi que dans cette occasion et pendant tout le tems que je Fai connu, il 
a manifesté et pratiqué tout ce que l'on pouvait attendre d'un bon citoyen 
sincèrement attaché à son Pays’. . .” This statement is dated “12 Germinal 
an 8” (April 2, 1800). 


41 Perregaux's cover letter, dated “3 floréal an 8” (April 23, 1800), is ad- 
dressed to “Citoyen Fouché, Ministre de la Police générale,” and sum- 
marizes Ramée’s request for “radiation de la liste des Emigrés,” asking 
that Fouché forward the petition to the Ministre de la Justice. 

42 This is Jefferson’s Pavilion IX, erected in 1821. See W. Pierson, Amer- 
ican Buildings and Their Architects: The Colonial and Neoclassical Styles, 
New York, 1970, 330-33; and H. Rice, Thomas Jefferson's Paris, Prince- 
ton, 1976, 42. For about a year, right after coming to Paris in 1784, Jef- 
ferson lived on the cul-de-sac Taitbout, only, one block from the Chaussée 
d'Antin and the Hôtel Guimard. Even after moving to another part of 
Paris, Jefferson frequently visited friends who lived on the Chaussée d'An- 
tin (Rice, 37-43). Therefore it is likely that Jefferson saw the changes that 
Ramée made to the Guimard property. Also see the remarks on Ledoux 
and Jefferson by J. Harris, F, Nichols, and J. Pérouse de Montclos in W. 
Adams, ed., The Eye of Thomas Jefferson, Washington, D.C., 1976, 172, 


the architect Claude-Nicolas Ledoux had built, starting in 
1770, for the dancer and courtesan Marie-Madeleine Gui- 
mard (Fig. 10). Ledoux's elegant Pavillon Guimard, with 
its unusual exedral niche screened by Ionic columns (on 
whose entablature was a sculptural representation of the 
crowning of Terpsichore, the Muse of dance) was one of 
the most admired buildings in Paris during this period, and 
came to be called “le Temple de Terpsichore.” Its admirers 
included Thomas Jefferson, who lived in Paris from 1784 
to 1789 as ambassador to France and later used the house 
as a model for one of the Pavilions at the University of 
Virginia.® On the street, in front of the Pavillon Guimard 
and serving as an entry to it, Ledoux had built a structure 
with a theater on its upper floor, in which Guimard pre- 
sented performances for her friends.“ In 1786, “la Gui- 
mard” was forced to dispose of her luxurious home, and 
soon thereafter the property was purchased by the banker 
Perregaux — who rebuilt the structure on the street to pro- 
vide more living space for his family.“ This is the “corps- 
de-logis” that Ramée erected for him. In the mid-nineteenth 
century the building was demolished, along with Ledoux's 
Pavillon, to make way for the commercial structures that 
came to dominate this street, just a block east of the Paris 
Opera. 

Very little documentation of Ramée's building for Per- 
regaux is known. A ground plan of Perregaux's property, 
in a Paris block map of ca. 1820, shows that the building 
covered roughly the same area as Guimard's theater struc- 
ture, but had a different interior arrangement (Fig. 11).# 
The only known representation of the facade of the house 
is a watercolor drawing of the Chaussée d'Antin, probably 
of the 1790's (Fig. 12). The building on the right in this 
drawing has previously been identified as showing Mlle. 


293. It is noteworthy, too, that the Hétel-Guimard motif of a porch 
screened by columns and an entablature supporting a sculptural group 
was later used by Ramée himself, in his design for the country house 
Calverton, outside Baltimore, ca. 1815 (see Paul F. Norton, “The Architect 
of Calverton,” Maryland Historical Magazine, 1xxvi, summer, 1961, 113- 
123). 

43 Gallet, 84-90. Apparently, the theater was removed from the building 
and installed elsewhere even before Guimard sold the property. (Con- 
versation with Michel Gallet, October 1983). 


4 The history of this property, under both Guimard and Perregaux, is 
described in P. Jarry, Cénacles et vieux logis parisiens, Paris, 1929, 171- 
86. 


4 Book of Paris block plans, Archives Nationales, Service des Plans, F(31)- 
74, Ilot No. 15, 9 Chaussée d'Antin. A comparison of the ground plan of 
Perregaux's building with a ground plan of Guimard's theater structure 
{reproduced in Gallet, p. 89}, shows that Ramée gave the building a wholly 
new plan, for example by creating a large stair hall in a part of the building 
previously occupied by a stable. 


4 This drawing, presently owned by Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Kiendi, Jr. 
of Paris, was illustrated in an Hétel Drouot auction catalogue (November 
27-28, 1907) as the work of an artist named “Meunié.” According to its 
owners, the drawing is neither signed nor dated. Jarry (pp. 180-81) at- 
tributed it to a “Meunier” and identified it as representing the rue de la 
Chaussée d'Antin at the end of the 18th century. Jarry and Ledoux-Lebard 
(p. 177) believed it showed Ledoux's building which contained Guimard's 
theater. Michel Gallet brought the drawing to my attention and pointed 
out to me that it must represent the structure as rebuilt by Perregaux. 
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10 Claude-Nicolas Ledoux, Pavillon Guimard, Paris (from Le- 
doux, L'architecture considérée . . . , 1961 ed. pl. 249) 
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11 Schematic ground-floor plans of Mlle. Guimard's theater 
structure (left, redrawn from plan in Gallet, fig. 126) and the 
building as remodeled by Ramée for Perregaux (right, redrawn 
from book of Paris block maps, ca. 1820, Archives Nationales, 
Paris), showing front of Pavillon Guimard at top in each plan 


Guimard's theater structure, but it actually must be Ra- 
mée’s new corps-de-logis for Perregaux — since, for one 
thing, the house in the drawing has four floors, whereas 
the Guimard building had only two.” Moreover, the un- 
usual design of the facade points to a student of Belanger 
as its architect. 

This facade is characterized by an unorthodox combi- 
nation of architectural elements and surface treatments: on 
the rusticated lower floor is a segmental-arched portal sur- 
mounted by a pediment; on the upper façade, which is 
smooth-surfaced but framed by rough quoins, the main 
windows are topped by odd, semicircular panels, above 
which are square windows and a frieze of paterae, or round 
disks, under the cornice. Significantly, all of these elements 
are found in the work of Belanger, especially during the 
years 1787 and 1788. At this time, Belanger was experi- 
menting with a type of design characterized by an almost 
Mannerist juxtaposition of unconventional forms and tex- 
tures. Examples in Paris are his house on the rue Neuve- 
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12 Rue de la Chaussée d'Antin, Paris, with Perregaux House at 
right, anonymous watercolor drawing, probably 1790's, 42 x 
31.5cm (courtesy: Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Kiendl, Jr., Paris) 





13 Belanger, house on rue Pigalle, Paris, 1788 (from Krafft and 
Ransonnette, pl. 63) 


des-Capucins of 1787, his three contiguous houses on the 
rue St.-Georges of 1788, and his house on the rue Pigalle, 
also of 1788 (Fig. 13). Especially distinctive is the semi- 
circular over-window that Belanger used at this time, 
formed by a broad projecting band supported on voluted 
female heads and containing either a fan-light or relief 


47 Section drawings of Mile. Guimard's pavilion and theater structure, 
showing that the latter had only two floors, are reproduced in Gallet, 89. 


48 Krafft and Ransonnette, pls. 4, 17, 18, 63. Stern, 1, pls. opp. 194 and 
210. 
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sculpture — the same element found on the facade of Per- 
regaux’s house. Ramée clearly was under the spell of his 
teacher when he did this design, employing the motifs that 
fascinated Belanger during this rather brief period (al- 
though not quite as boldly as Belanger himself would have 
done). For this reason, it seems likely that Ramée designed 
the Perregaux House in 1787 or 1788, especially when one 
considers that by 1789 he was to come under the strong 
influence of Ledoux and to produce a house in a very dif- 
ferent style. 

Given the dearth of documentary evidence about Ra- 
mée’s work on the Perregaux House, it is theoretically pos- 
sible that he merely assisted or collaborated with another 
architect in the project — as he had assisted Cellerier. But 
in light of the similarity of the design to Belanger's idio- 
syncratic work of the period, as well as Perregaux's state- 
ment that Ramée constructed his house “in his capacity as 
architect” (“en sa qualité d’ Architecte”), it seems likely that 
Ramée was actually the architect of the building, in the full 
sense of the word. If it was designed in 1787 or 1788, when 
Ramée was about twenty-four years old, it may well have 
been his first independent commission. As might be ex- 
pected, it shows the fledgling architect relying fully, even 
rather timidly, on the example of his master. 


The Berthault-Récamier House 

Belanger’s statement supporting Ramée’s petition of 1800 
notes “the house of Citizen Berthauld [sic], on the rue du 
Mail,” as one of the buildings Ramée constructed. Recently 
discovered in the Archives Nationales are documents per- 
taining to this building, dated 1789, as well as the architect's 
drawings of it — which make it possible to identify the house 
itself, still standing on the rue du Mail, near the Place des 
Victoires on the Right Bank in Paris. This is apparently the 
only work by Ramée that survives in France. The house is 
also of interest for its connection with the famous beauty 
Mme. Récamier, who lived in it for several years in the 


# Archives Nationales, Z(1J)1192. Berthault’s one-page application is dated 
March 6, 1789; the eight-page inspector's report is dated March 27, 1789. 
I wish to thank Anne-Marie Joly, of the Service des Plans at the Archives 
Nationales, who helped me discover this document, in August 1983. 


5° The attribution of the building to Berthault is made in J. Hillairet, Dic- 
tionnaire historique des rues de Paris, Paris, 1963, u, 88; no documen- 
tation is cited. Louis-Martin Berthault's birth date has been given var- 
iously as 1767, 1771, and 1783; but 1771 is the date accepted by the Thieme- 
Becker Künstler-Lexikon, and the Dictionnaire de biographie française. It 
is interesting to note that starting in 1798 Berthault worked for Mme. 
Récamier (who lived in the rue du Mail building from ca. 1795 to 1798), 
on the remodeling of her newly acquired house on the Chaussée d'Antin, 
which was next to the Perregaux house that Ramée had built. Like Ramée, 
Berthault was involved in interior decoration and garden design as well 
as architecture per se, and he is credited with the design of gardens at 
Chantilly, where Belanger said Ramée also laid out gardens. (See R. and 
C. Ledoux-Lebard, “La décoration et l’ameublement de la chambre de 
Madame Récamier sous le Consulat,” Gazette des beaux-arts, xt, 1952, 
175-192.) In light of these coincidences, it is conceivable that Ramée and 
Berthault actually had some professional relationship. 

51 Examples of Ramée’s verified handwriting include his statement in the 
petition of 1800, and notes on his drawings for buildings in Denmark, ca. 
1800 (Kunstakademiets Bibliotek, Copenhagen), and the United States, 


1790's (before she moved, by an odd coincidence, to the 
building next to Perregaux's house on the Chaussée Antin). 

The documents in the Archives Nationales consist of an 
application by the property owner, Jacques-Antoine Ber- 
thault, for permission to demolish an existing house on the 
rue du Mail in order to erect a new one, and an eight-page 
report, by a building inspector, on the existing structure 
and the proposed plans. The drawings themselves are at- 
tached to the documents. Official signatures and notations 
at the end of the report indicate that approval for con- 
struction of the building was given on June 20, 1789, less 
than a month before the storming of the Bastille. 

Neither the written documents nor the plans identify the 
architect of this building. It has been suggested that the 
house was designed by an obscure architect named Louis- 
Martin Berthault (probably a relative of the man who built 
it), but this Berthault was only seventeen years old in 1789, 
according to the normally accepted date of his birth.» Even 
if Ramée may have collaborated with Berthault or someone 
else in the project, Belanger’s statement that the house was 
one of Ramée’s works is compelling evidence that it was 
effectively his design. This is supported by the fact that the 
handwriting on the plans for the house appears to be iden- 
tical to Ramée’s known handwriting.“ The owner of the 
rue du Mail property, Jacques-Antoine Berthault, was a 
successful master-mason and building contractor, who had 
previously done construction work for Belanger.* It is pos- 
sible that he asked Belanger to design his new house, but 
that Belanger, being too busy (this was the most active pe- 
riod of his career), recommended his assistant Ramée for 
the commission.® 

Ramée’s drawings for the house consist of three floor 
plans, a section drawing, and an elevation of the street 
façade — all executed in ink and watercolor wash (Figs. 
14-16).* Except for some details, the house was constructed 
almost exactly as shown in the drawings. It has a U-shaped 
plan, enclosing a small interior courtyard (the area in which 


ca. 1813 (Union College Archives, etc.). Comparison of Ramée’s hand- 
writing with other French hands of the period (such as those of his fellow 
architects who wrote statements for his petition of 1800) reveals that Ra- 
mée’s was distinctive, characterized for example by an unusual manner 
of forming certain capital letters. Moreover, the drawing style of the plans 
for the rue du Mail house is consistent with that of Ramée’s known draw- 
ings, for example in its coded use of specific colors to indicate various 
building materials. 

5 Stern, 1, 82. In his application to build the house, Berthault identified 
himself as “maître maçon” and “Entrepreneur de Bâtiments à Paris.” 


® According to Stern (1, 215), the period from 1785 to the Revolution was 
the most active time in Belanger's career. 


54 The three plans have dimensions of ca. 49 x 52cm, the section drawing 
ca. 52 x 68cm, and the elevation drawing ca. 36 x 45cm. 


55 Differences between Ramée’s design of the façade and the executed fa- 
cade are mentioned in the text below. The interior of the building is dif- 
ficult to compare precisely with Ramée’s plans, for unfortunately it has 
been altered radically (serving now as offices and spaces for various busi- 
ness enterprises). But enough of the original interior walls survive to re- 
veal that in general the house was executed in accordance with Ramée's 
floor plans. 


“1e Étage” is written on the main-floor plan). The ground 
floor contained shops on the street and stables on the court- 
yard, above which were three floors of living space, plus 
an attic. The plan of the main living floor reflects the ar- 
chitectural taste of the period, especially of Belanger, in its 
variety of room shapes: rectangular, circular, elliptical, and 
semi-octagonal (Fig. 14). But the facade of the house, while 
reminiscent of some of Belanger's work, reflects more 
strongly the bold designs of Ledoux (Figs. 15, 17). In con- 
trast to the perfectly smooth wall of the upper floors, the 
ground floor was designed with prominently banded rus- 
tication, and arches formed of alternately large and small 
voussoirs. (The latter detail was changed in the construc- 
tion of the building, but otherwise the ground floor was 
executed as in Ramée’s drawing, although much of it is 
presently covered by dilapidated shop fronts and is difficult 
to see.) This lower floor — with its three large arched open- 
ings, between which are two smaller doors and windows, 
its bold horizontal bands of stone, and the unusual treat- 
ment of the arches — is remarkably similar to several build- 
ings by Ledoux, especially one of his structures at the royal 
saltworks of Arc et Senans, constructed in the late 1770's 
(Fig. 18).5 

The flat surface of the upper façade has perfectly plain 
windows cut neatly into it, except for the windows of the 
piano nobile, which have delicate classical frames and, in 
the case of the three central windows, pediments. The spac- 
ing of these central windows is closer than that of the outer 
windows, due to the interior arrangement of rooms on the 
main floor, but also perhaps to create a play of proportions 
in the façade. 

This design established a basic pattern of Ramée's work 
for his mature career. The next designs for buildings that 
can be ascribed firmly to him (especially those in Denmark) 
are similar to the Berthault House in general character, with 
smooth, unbroken wall surfaces, the simplest Neoclassical 
details, and a powerful geometric clarity.” Many aspects 
of Belanger's influence can also be seen in Ramée's mature 
work, especially in his interior designs. But Ledoux seems 
to have played a major role in the development of Ramée’s 
architecture — and the Berthault House is the first, dra- 
matic evidence of this influence. Belanger’s remark, in Ra- 
mée's petition of 1800, that Ramée had a “taste for the An- 
tique,” but “has proposed purifying [it] even further," 
probably referred to this Ledoux-like quality of stark sim- 
plification that began to appear in Ramée’s work in the late 
1780's. 


5 Gallet, pl. 184. 


57 The principal examples are Sophienholm, Øregaard, and Frederikslund, 
all in or near Copenhagen. 


8 Conversation with Michel Gallet, October, 1983. See also Stern, 1, 
224-25. 

5 Gallet, 88. Stern, 1, 41ff. 

#9 Gallet, 26, 225-26, 257. It is also worth noting that Daniel Ramée used 
an engraving of the bas-relief frieze on the front of the Pavillon Guimard 
for the title page of the second volume of his 1847 edition of Ledoux's 
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There is no documentary proof that Ledoux and Ramée 
knew each other personally. But a variety of facts and cir- 
cumstances suggest that they probably did. According to 
the Ledoux scholar Michel Gallet, Ledoux and Belanger 
were close friends. Their professional paths often crossed, 
too, as when Belanger designed a house for Sophie Ar- 
nould, to be built next to Ledoux's Pavillon Guimard (a 
drawing by Belanger exists, showing the two houses side 
by side, although Belanger's was never executed).® Belan- 
ger may well have introduced his student Ramée to his 
friend and colleague Ledoux. Moreover, Ramée’s son Dan- 
iel (1806-1887), who became a prominent architectural 
writer and historian in the mid-nineteenth century, is known 
to have acquired the plates of Ledoux's great publication, 
L'architecture considérée sous le rapport de l'art, des moeurs 
et de la législation, . . . , of which Daniel Ramée produced 
the second volume in 1847.” Cellerier was one of three peo- 
ple chosen by Ledoux, shortly before his death in 1806, to 
oversee the continued publication of this work.® Especially 
considering that the elder Ramée had worked for Cellerier 
as well as Belanger, one suspects that Daniel Ramée may 
have acquired Ledoux’s plates through some special con- 
nection his father had with Ledoux. All of this is specu- 
lation. But if Ramée did know Ledoux personally or have 
professional contacts with him, it would help explain the 
strong influence from Ledoux that is evident in his work. 
(Even more speculative is a possible connection through 
occult activities. Ledoux is known to have been deeply in- 
volved in matters occult, which enjoyed a certain vogue in 
Paris in the 1780's; and Daniel Ramée's later writings reveal 
similar interests. Whether Joseph-Jacques Ramée also 
shared this interest is not known.)” 

It is not clear whether Berthault built the house on the 
rue du Mail to live in himself, or to lease or sell. However, 
by the mid-1790's it was inhabited by the businessman 
Jacques-Rose Récamier and his beautiful wife, Jeanne-Fran- 
çoise-Julie-Adélaïde. Only fifteen years old at the time of 
her marriage in 1793, Mme. Récamier became the most 
fashionable ornament of Paris society by the end of the 
decade, when Jacques-Louis David painted his famed por- 
trait of her, reclining on her Neoclassical couch. She and 
her husband lived in the rue du Mail house from soon after 
their marriage until late 1798, when they purchased the 
larger house of Jacques Necker (former finance minister of 
Louis XVI and father of Mme. de Staél), on the Chaussée 
d'Antin next to Perregaux's house.® It was the Chaussée 
d’Antin house that Mme. Récamier made famous with her 


work. 
#1 Gallet, 225. 


#2 For Ledoux's involvement in the occult and related interests, see Gallet, 
23-27, 267-271. 

® The first years of Mme. Récamier’s marriage are not nearly as well 
documented as the remainder of her life. Hillairet (as in n. 50), 1, 88, 
states that she lived in the rue du Mail house starting in 1795. But her 
most thorough biographer, E. Herriot (Madame Récamier, New York and 
London, 1925, 1, 33), suggests that she lived there from her marriage in 
1793 until 1798. 
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18 Ledoux, building for manufacture of salt, Arc et Senans 
(photo: Gilles Ehrmann, from Gallet, fig. 184) 


renovations in the new antique mode. But her previous res- 
idence on the rue du Mail was also appropriate to the ar- 
tistic ideals she espoused, in its chaste simplicity and del- 
icate classical details. 

Within the career of Ramée, the Berthault-Récamier 
House is significant not only because it is his only known 
surviving work in France, but also because it was the first 
work in which he employed the principal traits of the style 
that was to characterize his later architectural designs. In 
this sense, it marks the beginning of his independent career. 


Beckford’s Oriental Tent 

Perhaps the most intriguing reference to Ramée's early 
work is Boulliot’s statement, “In 1790, he was charged by 
Mr. Beckfort [sic] to execute a magnificent tent in the ori- 
ental style. Erected at the Menus-Plaisirs du Roi, this tent 
was transported from there to the shores of Lake Geneva, 
where the artist from Givet went in order to direct the fétes 
that this wealthy Englishman presented there, which are 
still remembered.” Although there is no known visual re- 
cord of the work that Ramée did for Beckford, the story 
of this job sheds additional light on Ramée's training and 
activities within Belanger's office, as well as being a re- 
markable tale in itself. 

The eccentric and immensely rich William Beckford 
(1760-1884) — best known for his romantic Oriental novel 
Vathek and his neo-Gothic creation, Fonthill Abbey — 
spent much of his time in the 1780's and the 1790's traveling 
about Europe, indulging his extravagant taste in art and 
luxury.% He was in Paris in 1789, then visited England but 
returned to the French capital in October, 1790, despite the 
increasingly unsettled state of affairs there. In fact, Beck- 
ford took advantage of the disorder in France by purchas- 
ing art and fine furniture at bargain prices and by engaging 


° See: G. Chapman, Beckford, London, 1952; B. Fothergill, Beckford of 
Fonthill, London, 1979; and other works cited below. 


$ A. Morrison, ed., The Collection of Autograph Letters and Historical 
Documents, 2nd ser., The Hamilton and Nelson Papers, 1, n.p., 1893, 
165. 
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the services of the unemployed musicians, artists, cooks, 
and other retainers of the fleeing aristocrats. In February 
of 1792 Beckford wrote from Paris to his friend Sir William 
Hamilton in Naples, asking him to find an Italian palace 
he could rent for the following winter, and noting, “I must 
have terraces & gardens, with views of the sea, & capabil- 
ities of placing pavilions, tents, & awnings in an Oriental 
fantastic style.” 

This must be what Beckford had already hired Ramée to 
create for him. Boulliot’s remark that the “magnificent tent 
in the oriental style” was “erected at the Menus-Plaisirs du 
Roi" reveals that Beckford was actually employing the royal 
workshops to design and manufacture his festive decora- 
tions. These workshops naturally had less and less work 
to do during this period, and were, in fact, shut down in 
1792.* Beckford's tents and other paraphernalia would have 
been fabricated at the Hétel des Menus-Plaisirs, which was 
located on the rue du Faubourg-Poissoniére in Paris (the 
street, incidentally, that Ramée gave as his Paris address in 
his petition of 1800). As noted earlier, one of Belanger's 
posts was architecte des Menus-Plaisirs. There is no doc- 
umentary evidence that Ramée also held a position there; 
but his execution of Beckford's decorations suggests that, 
besides working on the Comte d'Artois's staff, he may have 
been an assistant of Belanger at the Menus-Plaisirs — where 
he would have acquired experience useful for a job of this 
sort, similar to the design of pavilions and temporary dec- 
orations for royal fêtes. 

In July 1792, Beckford traveled to Lake Geneva, with a 
vast entourage of servants, including an entire orchestra of 
former royal musicians. At the end of the month, he wrote 
from Evian to Hamilton: 


I left Paris just in time to avoid a scene of the most fright- 
ful confusion, & am quietly established in one of the 
wildest forests of Savoy, on the borders of the lake. My 
pavilions are in a style you would like, and Lady Ham- 
ilton be in raptures with. They have been planned, ex- 
ecuted, & adorned by the first artists of Paris, who are 
all here in my suite. . .‘ 


Accounts of English travelers who were entertained by 
Beckford at this time suggest the nature of the festivities 
he presented — which, according to Boulliot, Ramée had 
gone to Lake Geneva to organize: 


The dinner was sumptuous . . . During the repast we 
were entertained with a concert, performed by a select 
band of twenty-four musicians, which [Beckford] keeps 
constantly in his pay . . . Afterwards the carriages were 
announced: the whole company were conveyed . . . to 
a most delightful wood, in the midst of which was a gar- 


é Stern, n, 40. 


#7 Letter from Beckford to Hamilton, of July 31, 1792, in Morrison (as in 
n. 65), 1, 169. 


9 Ibid. 
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den laid out in the English taste, adorned with stat- 
ues... Here, while we sauntered, our ears were often 
unexpectedly struck with the softest music, the perform- 
ers of which were to us invisible, and the sounds were 
reverberated, with ravishing melody, by the echoing 
mountains which surrounded us, so that the whole ap- 
peared the effect of enchantment.” 


Beckford was literally living like a king; these entertain- 
ments were just the sort of thing the staff of the French 
king's Menus-Plaisirs were trained to produce. Ramée no 
doubt worked at the site, on Lake Geneva, for some time 
before Beckford actually arrived — setting up the pavilions 
and readying other accommodations, as well as creating 
the “garden laid out in the English taste,” if it did not al- 
ready exist. (Landscape designers of the period were adept 
at producing gardens very quickly; Ramée had the example 
of the first garden at Bagatelle, which Belanger had created 
in sixty-four days.) After making the preparations, Ramée 
must have left Evian before Beckford actually arrived, if 
Boulliot’s statement is correct that Ramée was in Paris on 
June 20, 1790, when a mob invaded the royal family’s 
apartments and Ramée spoke out against the direction the 
Revolution was taking.” 

As for Ramée’s “oriental” tent itself (of which no specific 
description or visual representation is known), it would 
have belonged to a category of exotic pavilions that were 
popular for Anglo-Chinese gardens in the late eighteenth 
century.” Belanger had erected a “tente chinoise” at Ba- 
gatelle (a latticework structure on stilts, draped with cur- 
tains), as well as a “pavillon chinois” at the Folie Sainte- 
James; there also was a “Chinese kiosk” at Chantilly and 
a “Turkish tent” at the garden of Monceau in Paris.” Beck- 
ford's tent may have been “Arabian” in character, in keep- 
ing with the atmosphere of his novel Vathek, conte arabe, 
which he had written in French and published in 1787.” 

Even without the details, the story of Ramée’s work for 
Beckford is revealing, for it demonstrates that Ramée was 
capable of performing the functions of a staff member of 
the king's Menus-Plaisirs, thereby suggesting that he had 
served as an assistant to Belanger in this activity. It is fur- 
ther evidence of the breadth of Ramée's training — al- 
though, in this case, it was a type of training Ramée did 
not find many opportunities to draw upon in his later ca- 


6 £ Sullivan, ed., Buck Whaley's Memoirs, Including His Journey to 
Jerusalem, London, 1906, 295-96. 


7 “S'étant prononcé contre les événemens de la journée du 20 juin 1792 
(il était alors capitaine des grenadiers dans son quartier), il fut signalé 
comme suspect.” See the discussion of Ramée's activities during this pe- 
riod, below. 


71 The Beckford Papers are currently in the possession of Blackwell's Rare 
Books and are unavailable to researchers. However, Peter Fenemore of 
Blackwell's has informed me that Ramée’s name does not appear in an 
index of the papers that was compiled by Boyd Alexander (correspon- 
dence of November-December, 1983). For Oriental pavilions in late 18th- 
century France, see Hautecoeur, v, 33ff. 


72 See: Krafft, 1812, pls. 105, 119; Le Rouge, xx, pl. 12; Ganay (as in n. 
26), 98: and Wiebenson (as in n. 18), 93 and fig. 94. 


reer. Few clients were like the king of France or William 
Beckford. 


The Féte de la Fedération 

Ramée evidently supported the Revolution in its early 
days, as did his teacher. (Belanger’s biographer said that 
despite his links with the aristocracy, Belanger essentially 
“remained a bourgeois.) In his petition of 1800, Ramée 
stated that he had “served from the first days of the Rev- 
olution, with all the devotion of a true patriot, in the bat- 
talion of the Faubourg Montmartre.” Even Boulliot’s ar- 
ticle, which otherwise suppressed Ramée’s ties with the 
Revolution, noted that in 1792 he was a “capitaine des gren- 
adiers” in his neighborhood in Paris. 

On July 14, 1790, exactly a year after the storming of the 
Bastille, the first great ceremony of the French Revolution 
took place, the Féte de la Fédération (Figs. 19, 20). Orga- 
nized by the National Assembly and held on the Champ- 
de-Mars in Paris, the event was meant to promote national 
unity and counteract anarchy by demonstrating mass sup- 
port for revolutionary principles within the context of a 
constitutional monarchy — an ideal that still seemed pos- 
sible to most people at this early stage of the Revolution. 
National Guard units from all parts of France converged 
on Paris and assembled with the local populace in a vast 
elliptical circus formed by earthen embankments on the 
Champ-de-Mars, with a temporary triumphal arch at one 
end, and at the other a loggia seating the National Assem- 
bly and Louis XVI himself, who had reluctantly agreed to 
participate, with his family. 

In the center of the field, raised on a platform, was an 
Autel de la Patrie (Altar of the Fatherland), the focal point 
of the ceremony. After a Mass was performed, the Marquis 
de la Fayette — the popular hero of this phase of the Rev- 
olution — ascended to the altar and swore an oath of fi- 
delity to “the nation, the law, and the king,” with pledges 
to support public order. The oath was repeated, in varying 
forms, by the guard units, the general populace, and the 
king, Contemporary accounts agreed that the hundreds of 
thousands of participants in the ceremony experienced a 
euphoria of goodwill and optimism about the future of the 
Revolution.” The architect in charge of the physical plans 
for this event was Jacques Cellerier.” 

In their supporting statements for Ramée's petition of 


73 Vathek contains numerous references to “tentes” and “pavillons” ithe 
two words are used interchangeably by Beckford), but they are not de- 
scribed very specifically. E.g., see G. Chapman, ed., Vathek, Cambridge, 
1929, 1, 90, 113-14, and 11, 124. As early as 1783, when Beckford was also 
at Lake Geneva, he had erected “a pavilion composed of glasses, reflecting 
with a sort of magic confusion the long perspective of the woods . . .” 
(diary entry, quoted in B. Alexander, England's Wealthiest Son: A Study 
of William Beckford, London, 1962, 106). 


74 Stern, 11, 7. 

75 “Après avoir servi des les premiers jours de la Révolution avec 
tout le dévouement d'un vrai patriote dans le bataillon du faubourg 
montmartre. ..." 

7 Among the many contemporary accounts of this event is Confédération 
Nationale, ou récit exact & circonstancié de tout ce qui s'est passé à Paris, 


1800, both Belanger and Cellerier emphasized Ramée’s con- 
tribution to the architectural setting of this ceremony. Cel- 
lerier stated that he had entrusted Ramée with “l'inspection 
générale des travaux de la fête de la fédération”; Belanger 
said that Cellerier had named Ramée “premier Inspecteur 
du Décére” of the event; and in the margin of Ramée’s own 
statement in the petition, Belanger added a note that “it 
was he who executed the plans of [Cellerier] on the field 
of the Federation.” Moreover, since the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Ramée has been credited not only with being Celler- 
ier’s assistant or inspecteur in this project, but with actually 
designing the Autel de la Patrie.” No proof of this has yet 
been found. But the Autel de la Patrie, one of the most 
distinctive architectural creations of revolutionary France, 
is significant in Ramée’s career regardless of whether he 
actually designed it or only executed it for Cellerier. 

A report from the committee (including Cellerier) that 
planned the Fête de la Fédération, written before the event 
took place, described its planning procedure.” The com- 
mittee had examined proposals submitted by individual 
artists and then had determined the general form of the 
plan, which thus was “a result of ideas that [the committee] 
drew from all the designs set before them.”* At this stage, 
the committee’s conception of the Autel de la Patrie was 
as follows: “A simple altar, posed on a square stylobate, 
twenty-five feet in height, and posed on broad steps.” 

The form of the altar as it was finally designed and ex- 
ecuted — by Ramée, or Cellerier and Ramée — was more 
interesting than the committee's description suggested (Figs. 
20, 21). The altar itself was a cylinder, raised on a series 
of circular tiers or steps. These were in the center of a square 
platform, with additional steps on all four sides, the corners 
filled by cubes with allegorical reliefs on their faces and 
tripods for burning incense atop them. All of this stood in 
the center of a large circular platform, surrounded by ad- 
‘ditional steps. The design was a superb solution for the 


le 14 juillet 1790, à la Fédération, . . . , Paris, an 2 [1793-94]. See M. Biver, 
Fêtes révolutionnaires à Paris, Paris, 1979, 11-31; A. Gruber, Les grandes 
fetes et leurs décors à l'époque de Louis XVI, Geneva, 1972, 149-153; and 
P. de la Vaissière, “La Fédération des français peinte par P.-A. de Machy: 
Essai d'iconographie de la fête de juillet 1790,” Bulletin du Musée Car- 
navalet, 1975, No. 2, 16-35. 


77 Cellerier is identified as the architect of the Fête de la Fédération in an 
engraved plan of it in J. Durand, Recueuil et parallèle des édifices de tout 
genre... , Venice, 1833, following pl. 98 — a plan that had also appeared 
in the 1801 Paris edition of Durand’s work, but without Cellerier's name. 
Further evidence of Cellerier's role as architect of this plan is found in a 
tract written by the architect Blondel, Observations du Sieur Blondel, . . . 
sur le project de la Fête de la Confédération, . . . , Paris, 1790 — in which 
Blondel, evidently disappointed in his attempt to get the commission, 
compared his own plan for the Fête de la Fédération with that of Cellerier. 


7 Belanger’s marginal note is adjacent to Ramée's reference to being a 
student of Cellerier. The note reads, “ce fut lui [i.e., Ramée] qui exécuta 
les plans de ce dernier [i.e., Cellerier] au champ de la fédération.” 


7% For example, S. Blondel (in L'Art pendant la Révolution, Paris, 1887, 
88) and C. Lucas (in an entry on Ramée in La grande encyclopédie, Paris, 
ca. 1885-1901, xxv111, 119) both credited the design of the Autel de la Patrie 
to Ramée. E. Kaufmann (in Architecture in the Age of Reason, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1955, 283) also made this attribution, without documen- 
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functions required, allowing broad ranks of guard units 
and other groups to ascend from all sides for the oath- 
taking ceremonies, and making the rites at the elevated al- 
tar visible to the vast throngs in all directions. But the de- 
sign was also a brilliant expression of the aesthetic spirit 
of the time, with its reliance on the purest geometric forms 
— circles, cylinders, squares, cubes — each of which kept 
its formal integrity while being part of a unified whole.® 
The design evidently was considered a success at the time, 
for it was reused for other revolutionary rites, including a 
memorial ceremony in 1792, in honor of soldiers killed in 
Nancy in 1790, for which the cylindrical altar was replaced 
by a sarcophagus (Fig. 22).* In its abstraction and clarity, 
the design had a universal quality that allowed it to be used 
for various purposes and to become a symbol of the ab- 
stract ideals of the Revolution. 

Ramée himself was later to reuse the plan of a circular 
volume in a large open space, in his design for Union Col- 
lege of 1813 — with its cylindrical chapel in the center of 
a broad rectangular terrace.® Like the Berthault-Récamier 
House of the previous year, the Autel de la Patrie of 1790 
was a pivotal design for Ramée, establishing patterns that 
would appear in his later work. 

Between the time of the Féte de la Fédération and Rarhée” s 
flight from France in 1793, no professional activity by him 
is known (aside from his work for Beckford), and it is likely 
that none occurred, due to the increasingly chaotic political 
and economic circumstances in France, especially after the 
declaration of war against Austria in April of 1792. When 
a mob invaded the king's apartments in the Tuileries Palace 
two months later, Ramée spoke out, according to Boulliot, 
making him suspect and endangering his life on the night 
of September 2, 1792, when a massacre of over a thousand 
people suspected of disloyalty took place in Paris. Ramée 
enlisted in the army of General Charles-Francois Dumou- 
riez, as a staff officer; but Dumouriez’s defeat and subse- 


tation except for reference to Blondel’s book. As early as 1858, a bio- 
graphical dictionary stated that Ramée “erected” the Autel de la Patrie 
(G. Vapereau, Dictionnaire universel des contemporains, Paris, 1858, 11, 
1429) — a statement that technically does not mean Ramée necessarily 
designed the structure, but implies it. This statement is found in a bio- 
graphical entry on Ramée’s son, Daniel, which may have been provided 
by Daniel himself. 
50 Confédération nationale (as in n. 76), 48-53. The date of the committee 
report (one of the documents included in this publication of 1793-94) is 
not specified. The committee members are listed as “Charon, president 
; Avril, Pons de Verdun, J. L. Brousse, Jallier, A.-C.-F Champion, 
Mathis, Celerier, le Mit, de Bourges, Desmousseaux, Lafisse.” 


81“... Le plan qu'ils ont arrêté n'est-il, . . . qu'un résultat des idées qu'ils 
ont puisées dans tous les dessins qu'on a mis sous leurs yeux.” Conféd- 
ération nationale, 51. 


82 “Un autel simple, posé sur un stylobate carré, élevé de vingt-cinq pieds, 
& posé sur de large gradins, sera la noble et seule décoration de ce temple.” 
Confédération nationale, 52. 


® Hautecoeur has said that this Autel de la Patrie “seems to have been 
inspired by the spirit of Ledoux“ (v, 120). 


54 See Biver (as in n. 76), 47-49 and fig. 24. 
85 This comparison was pointed out by Kaufmann (as in n. 79), 183. 
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21 Fête de la Fédération, plan of 
Autel de la Patrie (from J. Durand, 
Recueuil et parallèle . . . , Paris, 
1801, detail of pl. 42) 
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19 Fête de la Fédération on Champ-de-Mars, Paris, July 14, 1790, engraving by I. Helman 


after C. Monnet. Stanford University Museum 





20 Fête de la Fédération, engraving (from G. Mourey, Le Livre 
des fêtes françaises, Paris, 1930, opp. 270) 


quent treason in Belgium in April of 1793 must have sealed 
Ramée's fate — especially if he was involved, or suspected 
of involvement, in Dumouriez’s plot to overthrow the gov- 
ernment in Paris. It was surely this association with Du- 
mouriez, rather than Ramée’s pre-Revolutionary ccnnec- 
tions with the aristocracy, that forced him to join the ranks 
of the émigrés. 

Although still in his twenties when he left France, Ramée 
had already accomplished much professionally. His train- 
ing under the versatile Belanger had prepared him to work 
as an architect, engineer, interior decorator, city planner, 
and landscape designer. His jobs as inspecteur for both Be- 
langer and Cellerier had given him practical experience in 
construction. He already had obtained commissions on his 
own — notably his houses for Perregaux and Berthault. 
And his personal contact with several of the most advanced 
designers working in France — Ledoux, Blaikie, and the 
sculptor Lhuillier, besides Belanger and Cellerier — allowed 
him to represent the latest French styles and aesthetic ideas 
while he was abroad. His professional life was to see dis- 
appointments as well as triumphs. But his “first career,” in 
Paris, was successful and full of promise. 

Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 


8 Besides Boulliot’s statement that Ramée served in Dumouriez's army as 
an “officer d'état major,” a list of officers attached to Dumouriez in Oc- 
tober, 1792 includes the name “Ramé” among the “Adjoints” (Archives 
Nationales; information in the Larrabee Papers, Union College Archives). 





22 Ceremony on Champ-de-Mars, Paris, 1792, in memory of 
soldiers killed at Nancy in 1790, drawing by J. L.. Prieur fils 
(from M. Biver, Fêtes révolutionnaires à Paris, Paris, 1979, 
fig. 24) 
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Adler & Sullivan's Pueblo Opera House: City Status for a New Town in 


the Rockies 


Lloyd C. Engelbrecht 


The Opera House in Pueblo, Colorado (Fig. 1), completed 
in 1890 and destroyed by fire in 1922, remains one of the 
least understood works of the Chicago firm of Adler & 
Sullivan. Little notice has been taken of the actual dates of 
design, with the result that its place within the oeuvre of 
the firm has never been adequately assessed. Published il- 
lustrations of the building are scarce, with the result that 
few students of the firm’s work have a detailed knowledge 
of its particulars. Furthermore, the Opera House must be 
understood as the centerpiece of a Pueblo campaign to erect 
a cluster of massive masonry buildings as a stimulus for 
urban growth. This campaign, though only modestly suc- 
cessful, nevertheless serves as a case study of trans-Mis- 
sissippi urbanism in the nineteenth century. 

The population of Pueblo in 1890 was 24,558, but the 
backers of the Pueblo Opera House were convinced that 
they were planning a building for a city that would soon 
number far more residents. Pueblo lies at the southern edge 
of a chain of Colorado cities that grew up along a north- 
south axis where the Great Plains meet the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Fountain Creek and the Arkansas River, which flow 


together at Pueblo, assure adequate water resources in an 
arid climate, and the Arkansas River has worn a deep gorge 
into the Rocky Mountains, thus providing access to the 
west. Only 666 people were counted at this site in the cen- 
sus of 1870, but economic and population growth were soon 
to follow with the arrival of the railroads (the Denver & 
Rio Grande in 1872, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in 
1876) and the establishment of the Colorado Coal & Iron 
Company (now the C. F & I. Steel Corporation), which 
blew in its first blast furnace in 1881 and produced its first 
steel rails the next year. Pueblo became known as “the Pitts- 
burgh of the West,” and developed a varied economy based 
on a steel mill, the smelting of several kinds of ores, bank- 
ing, and the farming of irrigated land. No one anticipated 
that Pueblo’s rapid growth would come to an end with the 
economic slump of 1893, and that in later years there would 
be only modest, if steady, growth. 

It was in 1888 that the Chicago firm of Adler & Sullivan 
was commissioned to design a new opera house for Pueblo. 
It was also during 1888 that growth in Pueblo’s economic 
base seemed assured by the opening of a third smelter there, 
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the Philadelphia Smelter, for which Meyer Guggenheim was 
one of the organizers.! But Pueblo’s leaders were concerned 
about more than the economic growth of their young town. 
When Pueblo’s principal stage facility, a modest “opera 
house” which had been converted two years earlier from 
a roller-skating rink, was damaged by fire in 1888, it was 
decided to replace it with a building that would be a “land- 
mark of the city for many years to come” and “substantial 
evidence of the metropolitan tendencies” of the 
community.’ 

It is not hard to understand why the backers of the Pueblo 
Opera House turned to Adler & Sullivan. Previously ar- 
chitects who had designed buildings for Pueblo were either 
local residents or out-of-towners with no extensive repu- 
tation; now it was appropriate to engage better known 
ones. In the late 1880’s Adler & Sullivan were becoming 


Research for this article formed the basis of a paper presented at the thirty- 
fifth annual meeting of the Society of Architectural Historians in New 
Haven (1982), at a session chaired by Adolph K. Placzek. The article 
would have been impossible without aid from numerous people, first of 
all Paul Sprague of the University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee, who began 
helping with the research while I was still his student at the University of 
Chicago, and continued to provide aid during every stage of the writing. 
Specific examples of his help are acknowledged in text and notes. Madge 
Gaylord of Pueblo has shared her knowledge of Pueblo's history, and the 
relevant portions of her unpublished research on the history of the theater 
in Pueblo. Photographic help came from Gladys Hassey, formerly of the 
Pueblo Chieftain, and from John Suhay, of the Sangre de Cristo Arts and 
Conference Center in Pueblo, as well as from Jerome Yocis of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Libraries. The Inter-Library Loan Department of the 
University of Cincinnati Libraries combined courtesy and resourcefulness 
to perform seemingly impossible tasks. Numerous persons read all or part 
of the manuscript in eazly stages, including Sprague, William Rudd of 
Washington State University, Ellen C. Micaud of the University of Den- 
ver, John C. Hurtig of Hurtig Gardner Froelich Architects, Pueblo, and 
my wife, June F. Engelbrecht. All made valuable suggestions. Additional 


1 Pueblo Opera House Block, 
ca. 1893 photograph (photo: John 
Suhay) 


nationally known for their work on the Auditorium Build- 
ing in Chicago (now Roosevelt University). Although this 
building was not formally opened until December 9, 1889, 
the commission had been awarded in the late summer of 
1886, and the reputation of the architects soon began to 
grow because of reports on the progress of construction, 
many illustrated with drawings or construction photo- 
graphs. One such report appeared in a Pueblo newspaper 
on May 10, 1888, noting that the partially completed struc- 
ture would be put to use during the next month for the 
Republican national convention.‘ Moreover, the Audito- 
rium Building, which featured a grand theater in a shell of 
hotel rooms, shops, and offices, was similar to the kind of 
facility desired for Pueblo. 

The dates for the commission, design, and construction 
of the Pueblo Opera House can be established quite ac- 


aid is acknowledged in the notes. 


? On the organization of the Philadelphia Smelter, see: Edwin P. Hoyt, 
The Guggenheims and the American Dream, New York, 1967, 63-73; Ga- 
tenby Williams [pseudonym of William Guggenheim] in collaboration with 
Charles Monroe Heath, William Guggenheim New York, 1934, 50-53; 
Pueblo Daily Chieftain, May 6, 1888, 14, and Apr. 21, 1889, [9] and 10; 
Colorado Chieftain, Dec. 13, 1888, 2. The Colorado Chieftain was a 
weekly newspaper published in Pueblo. 


2 A. Morrison, 88. 


3 Of the resident architects during Pueblo's early years, the one who is 
now best known is Henry C. Trost (1860-1933). However, he never resided 
in Pueblo after 1885, and he became well known only long after that date. 
Although he knew Louis Sullivan, and might have worked for him, there 
is no evidence that Trost had any role in the Pueblo Opera House. 

Little is known about Trost's Pueblo partner, Frank A. Weston, beyond 
his association with Trost. See: Lloyd C. and June F. Engelbrecht, Henry 
C. Trost: Architect of the Southwest, El Paso, 1981, 4-8 et passim. 


4 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, May 10, 1888, 2. 


curately through contemporary accounts in newspapers. 
There had been some talk among Pueblo’s leaders of build- 
ing a grand new theater even before the old opera house, 
owned by James H. DeRemer, burned on May 1, 1888. 
DeRemer pressed for a decision on the project so he could 
make his own plans for restoring his building if a new thea- 
ter was not to be built. A series of meetings was held during 
May, in which plans for financing and erecting a new opera 
house were decided on. The budget was to be $225,000, 
and the Pueblo Opera House Association was to be incor- 
porated and would issue shares of stock to those who had 
provided money for the project.$ On June 12 the directors 
of the new association announced a decision to engage Ad- 
ler & Sullivan.’ But the first contacts with the firm were 
evidently made prior to the fire, because on May 5 the basic 
scheme of the new building was described in an announce- 
ment (although the architects were not specifically 
mentioned).* 

A few days later, on May 11, detailed information was 
published. It was to be a four-story building, with dimen- 
sions of 120 by 180 feet, similar in organization to the Tabor 
Grand Opera House in Denver (Willoughby J. Edbrooke, 
1881, no longer extant) in that offices opening onto the 
street would flank the theater on two sides.’ Since this was 
essentially what was erected, except that the completed 
building was ten feet longer (i.e., 190 instead of 180 feet), 
it seems evident that some conferring with Adler & Sullivan 
had taken place, if only by mail, prior to May. 

Adler & Sullivan moved rather quickly after being 
awarded the commission. One of the partners, Louis H. 
Sullivan (1854-1924), arrived in Pueblo on June 30, 1888, 
with “plans” in hand.” These were most probably prelim- 
inary sketches, which have not been preserved. Some de- 
tails remained to be worked out, because after Sullivan’s 
first meeting with the Association's directors, it was re- 
ported that the plans “have not yet been accepted” and that 
another meeting was to be scheduled shortly." During or 
soon after Sullivan's visit, it was decided that enough was 
known of the basic requirements of the building so that on 
July 20 it was possible to call for bids for supplying the 
brick, and on August 8 a contract was awarded to the 


5 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, May 2, 1888, 4; May 3, 1888, 2, 4 and 8; and 
May 5, 1888, 4; Colorado Chieftain, May 3, 1888, [1]. 

ê Pueblo Daily Chieftain, May 10, 1888, 5; May 12, 1888, 4; May 13, 
1888, 4; May 17, 1888, 4, and May 31, 1888, 4. 

7 Ibid., June 13, 1888, 5. 

8 Ibid., May 5, 1888, 4. 

9 Ibid., May 11, 1888, 4. 

10 Ibid., June 29, 1888, 4, and June 30, 1888, 4. 

11 Ibid., July 1, 1888, 6. The Pueblo Daily Chieftain seemed uncertain 
which of the partners of Adler & Sullivan was in Pueblo for this meeting, 
and mistakenly referred to Sullivan as ‘Mr. Adler.” The newspaper re- 
peated its mistake in an account published Oct. 10, 1890, 9. Undoubtedly 
the Chieftain accounts published June 29 and 30, 1888, stating that it was 
Sullivan who was in Pueblo, were correct. 

Colorado Chieftain, Aug. 9, 1888, 2; Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Oct. 10, 
1890, 9. 
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Pueblo Brick & Tile Co.” 

On September 1, 1888, it was reported that the plans 
were in the hands of the directors, and a short description 
of the building was published in a Pueblo newspaper. ® On 
October 4, it was announced that some of the space that 
had been intended for offices would be given over to the 
Pueblo Club.“ On October 14, a line drawing of the ex- 
terior of the new opera house was published (Fig. 2),5 the 
earliest image of the building yet located. Since the building 
shown differs only slightly from that actually erected, it 
may be said that the design was essentially complete by 
this date. In an accompanying article, the dimensions were 
now given as 120 by 190 feet, which was exactly as con- 
structed. There was to be a tower near the northeast corner 
of the structure, and the height from the sidewalk to the 
top of the tower was given as 134 feet (as completed it 
measured 131 feet, three inches). It was reported that the 
entire building would be faced with stone, the brick being 
for the interior of the walls and for the partitions. (As con- 
structed, most of the north and west walls were of brick.) 
The delay in beginning work was described as unavoidable, 
“owing to the delay in getting the plans.” 

At a meeting of the building committee on November 1, 
1888, it was reported that the plans, which had been ‘sent 
back to Chicago for some alterations,” were not yet back.” 
Shortly thereafter two members of the committee made 
separate visits to Chicago to attempt to expedite matters, 
and one of them, Mahlon Daniel Thatcher, returned on 
December 11 with a portion of the plans, along with a wa- 
tercolor rendering.!* This rendering is now lost, but was 
undoubtedly the basis for a linecut which appeared in a 
Pueblo newspaper early in 1889 (Fig. 3),!° showing a build- 
ing even more closely resembling what was actually built 
than did the illustration that had been published on Oc- 
tober 14 of the previous year. 

On January 23, 1889, it was announced that the contract 
for the erection of the building had been awarded to James 
A. McGonigle of Leavenworth, Kansas.” The site was sur- 
veyed on February 2, and on February 4 the contract for 
excavating the foundation was let to J. R. Sneath, Thomas 
Smith, and C. FE McCarty; excavation began the following 


13 Ibid., Sept. 1, 1888, 5. 
14 Ibid., Oct. 4, 1888, 3. 


15 [bid., Oct. 14, 1888, [1]; the drawing also appeared in the Colorado 
Chieftain, Oct. 18, 1888, [1]. 

16 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Oct. 14, 1888, 2; Colorado Chieftain, Oct. 18, 
1888, 3; some of the information in these articles also appeared in the 
Real Estate and Building Journal [Chicago], Jan. 19, 1889, 35. 

17 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Nov. 2, 1888, 3. 

18 Jbid., Dec. 11, 1888, 4, and Oct. 10, 1890, 9; Colorado Chieftain, Dec. 
13, 1888, [1], and Oct. 16, 1890, [1]. The earlier visit to Chicago, by Oliver 
H. P. Baxter, was described in the Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Nov. 14, 1888, 
and Nov. 15, 1888, 2; and in the Colorado Chieftain, Nov. 15, 1888, 4. 
19 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Jan. 1, 1889, 5, Feb. 10, 1889, 9, and Feb. 17, 
1889, 10. 


2 Ibid., Jan. 23, 1889, 4; Colorado Chieftain, Jan. 24, 1888, [1]. 
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2 Pueblo Opera House Block, drawing, from Pueblo Daily 
Chieftain, October 14, 1888 





3 Pueblo Opera House Block, drawing, ibid., January 1, 1889 


2 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Feb. 3, 1889, 3, and Oct. 10, 1890, 9; Colorado 
Chieftain, Oct. 16, 1890, [1]. 


2 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Feb. 10, 1889, 9, Aug. 1, 1890, 7, and Oct. 10, 
1890, 9; Colorado Chieftain, Feb. 14, 1889, 2, and Oct. 16, 1890, [1]. 


23 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Jan. 10, 1890, 8. This trip was also mentioned 
by Hugh Morrison (p. 111). Morrison probably based his account of the 
trip on information related to him by George Grant Elmslie. Both men 
were living in the Hyde Park district of Chicago while Morrison was gath- 
ering material for his book. Elmslie had entered the office of Adler & 
Sullivan while the Pueblo Opera House was underway, and remained until 
the firm was dissolved in 1895. Elmslie described the help he gave to Mor- 
rison in a letter to Frank Lloyd Wright, dated June 12, 1936. The letter 
was published in: Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, xx, 
1961, 140-41. 

24 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Aug. 22, 1890, 4. The Daily Chieftain gave 
only a brief account of this visit to Pueblo, but it was worded to suggest 
that Sullivan had spent a lot of time there during the summer of 1890: 


day.” 

Henry W. French was sent by Adler & Sullivan to be 
superintendent of construction, and he remained in charge 
throughout. French spent a great deal of time in Pueblo, 
where he was regarded as courteous and considerate.” Sul- 
livan himself made at least two visits to the site while con- 
struction was underway, in January, 1890, and in August 
of the same year.” Dankmar Adler (1844-1900), the firm's 
other partner, made at least one visit, in September of 
1890.5 

On February 10, 1889, the first full description of the new 
opera-house block was published. The budget was now 
given as $368,000, including the estimated value of $68,000 
for the site, which had been donated by John Albert 
Thatcher and Oliver H. P. Baxter.* It was also revealed 
that the southeast corner of the ground floor would be the 
new quarters for the First Nationa. Bank of Pueblo, of 
which Mahlon Thatcher was president and his brother, 
John, was vice-president. Thus the Pueblo commission 
came to include Sullivan's first design for a bank, a type 
of facility to which he was to devote much of his career. 

In only one major respect did the February 10, 1889, de- 
scription of the building differ from what was actually con- 
structed: the proposed foundation. The original idea for 
the foundation was described thus: “The foundation will 
be fifteen feet below the grade of the street. The first course 
will be concrete 20 inches thick, upon which the rubble 
stone will be laid. A cellar 9 feet high in the clear will extend 
under the entire building.”” But because of soil conditions, 
the construction of a suitable foundation proved to be more 
difficult than this simple description suggested. The site, 
on the northwest corner of Fourth and Main Streets, lies 
between Fountain Creek and the Arkansas River, not far 
from their confluence. Moreover, a mill ditch, which had 
diverted water from the Arkansas River, formerly ran over 
the site, and during construction it was discovered that there 
was quicksand present.” 

No description of the foundation of the Pueblo Opera 
House as constructed has been located, but shortly after 
the building was completed Adler included a longitudinal 
section as an illustration for an article on theaters that ap- 


“L. H. Sullivan, architect of the opera house, returned last night from a 
short visit to his home in Chicago.” 


25 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Sept. 21, 1890, 4. 


26 Ibid., Feb. 10, 1889, [9]; reprinted in the Colorado Chieftain, Feb. 14, 
1889, 2. 


27 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Feb. 10, 1889, [9]; Colorado Chieftain, Feb. 
14, 1889, 2. 


28 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Apr. 21, 1889, 10, and Oct. 10, 1890, 9; Col- 
orado Chieftain, Oct. 16, 1890 [1]. 

The site of the Opera House was directly south of the site of a flour 
mill opened by Baxter and the Thatcher brothers in 1866. The mill, and 
the ditch that furnished iss water power, can be seen in a photograph of 
1867, which appears in: Ralph C. Taylor, One Hundred in Seventeen, 
Pueblo Lodge No. 17, Ancient, Free and Accepted Masons, Pueblo, 1968, 
4. A drawing of Pueblo showing the mill and ditch appears in: G. A. 
Crofutt, Grip-sack Guide of Colorado, 1, Omaha, 1881, 61; reprinted in: 
C. P. Westermeier, 176. 





4 Pueblo Opera House Block, longitudinal section, ink on linen. Northwest Ar- 
chitectural Archives, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis (photo: Archives) 


peared in an engineering journal,” a section similar to one 
in a drawing now in Minneapolis (Fig. 4).* Both indicate 
that the type of substructure utilized in Pueblo was similar 
to that in the Auditorium Building in Chicago, which was 
built on damp, sandy soil, with a basement floor level about 
seven feet below the mean water level of nearby Lake Mich- 
igan. Hence it is quite likely that in the Pueblo Opera House 
Block there were continuous-abutment foundations under 
the exterior walls and under the two main partition walls 
separating the theater from the other parts of the building, 
and that the rest of the interior load was carried on isolated 
spread footings. These devices had proved to be suited to 
damp soil conditions. 

In addition to problems with the foundation, there was 
delay in obtaining some of the stone for the exterior, and 
in getting it cut into the needed sizes.” The stone was Man- 


2° Adler, 1894, 822. 


3 Owned by Northwest Architectural Archives, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


31 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, June 14, 1889, 8, July 24, 1889, 5, July 28, 1889, 
5, Sept. 5, 1889, 5, and Oct. 10, 1890, 9; Colorado Chieftain, Oct. 16, 
1890, [1}. 


3 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Feb. 5, 1889, 4; A. Morrison, 88. 


53 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Oct. 9, 1890, 5. 

The audience was described in detail in an article in the Pueblo Daily 
Chieftain, Oct. 10, 1890, [1]. There was evidently no one there from the 
office of Adler & Sullivan. Some of those present were from New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. Those in the audience who are now best known 
were “Messrs. Benjamin, Morris and Will Guggenheim." They were then 
associated with their father, Meyer Guggenheim, in the Philadelphia 
Smelter in Pueblo. Benjamin was to become the father of Peggy Guggen- 
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itou red sandstone over a water table of gray granite. The 
contract had called for completion of the building in four- 
teen months, and for a time it had been hoped that it would 
be ready by May, 1890,* but the opening night was delayed 
until Thursday, October 9, 1890. 

The name of Sullivan was doubly honored at the inau- 
guration of the new theater. More than one Sullivan had 
entered into a famous nineteenth-century partnership. The 
opening work was Sir Arthur Sullivan's Jolanthe, which 
had been written in 1882 in collaboration with librettist Sir 
William S. Gilbert. This was performed by the Duff Opera 
Company, billed as “direct from the Auditorium of Chi- 
cago,” in advertisements that proudly proclaimed the lo- 
cation of the performance as “Grand Opera House” (Fig. 
5).# Most of the offices and shops had already been oc- 
cupied by their tenants, beginning in the summer. The bank 


heim, pioneer dealer and collector in modern art. Another brother, Sol- 
omon Robert Guggenheim, not present, was to become one of Frank Lloyd 
Wright's best-known clients. “Morris” had been named Murry by his par- 
ents, but was often known as Morris and even used that name in his 
signature. 

The only comment by any of the Guggenheims about the Pueblo Opera 
House was written by William, who found it “not as fine as Denver's but 
nevertheless quite fancy.” Of Denver's opera house he had written: “The 
Tabor Grand Opera House was a magnificent specimen of the pompous 
architecture of the period,” and went on to note its “somber elegance.” 
Guggenheim (as in n. 1), 44 and 54. 

A brief description of the opening-night audience appeared in a Denver 
newspaper; Rocky Mountain News, Oct. 12, 1890, 11. It was observed 
that: “The wealth and fashion of the city [Pueblo], with a goodly sprin- 
kling of well-known Denver people, were present . . . The audience was 
one of the most select that has ever assembled in Pueblo... ” 
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(Fig. 14) formally opened on October 25.* 

Perhaps because of its remote location and its early de- 
mise, very little comment by architects or architectural his- 
torians has been published about the Pueblo Opera House. 
Sullivan himself seems to have written nothing about it for 
publication, and near the end of his life evidently even for- 
got he had designed it.* Frank Lloyd Wright (1867-1959), 
who was with Adler & Sullivan during the period when 
the Pueblo Opera House was designed and constructed, 
made only one brief published comment about it, a com- 
ment that served to confuse the actual chronology of events. 
Wright wrote: “Soon, the Auditorium finished, other work 
was going on,” and gave as one example the “Pueblo Opera 
House (burned down).”* But it should be borne in mind 
that while the publicity generated by the Auditorium may 
have brought the Pueblo Opera House commission to the 
office of Adler & Sullivan, the basic design for the Pueblo 
Opera House was completed well before the Auditorium 
was actually finished. 

Henry-Russell Hitchcock (born 1903) took note of the 
Pueblo Opera House in his In the Nature of Materials of 
1942, a study of Wright's work written with the benefit of 
“very complete cooperation” by the architect.” However, 
just how carefully Wright might have reviewed Hitchcock's 
passages about the Pueblo Opera House, and how good 
his memory of the designing of this building might have 
been, after the passage of half a century, can only be 
guessed. In any case, Hitchcock had concluded that the 
Pueblo Opera House was basically an 1890 design, and he 
had difficulty in trying to fit it in with the other work Sul- 
livan was doing at the time since, as he observed, 1890 “was 
the year of the Wainwright Building” (Adler & Sullivan, 
St. Louis; completed in 1891). Since Hitchcock regarded 
the Pueblo Opera House as “a minor commission” (a de- 
batable conclusion, in view of the budget),# he solved the 
problem by suggesting that the responsibility for the design 
might have been delegated, probably to Wright: “. . . in 
the Pueblo Opera House of 1890 the clean cutting of the 
windows in the rock-faced masonry and the broad eaves 
above the top floor gallery seem somewhat unrelated to 
the course of Sullivan’s development. These elements sug- 
gest another hand, presumably Wright's.” Hitchcock rea- 
soned that since Wright designed the Charnley House in 
Chicago in 1891 (officially an Adler & Sullivan commis- 


4 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Aug. 1, 1890, 7, Sept. 21, 1890, 4, and Oct. 
26, 1890, 6; Colorado Chieftain, July 24, 1890, 5, and Oct. 30, 1890, 3. 
35 In a letter to Hugh Morrison, Walter De Mordaunt of Pueblo wrote, 
on August 30, 1932: “A few years ago I was working on plans for a build- 
ing to be erected on the site of the Opera House Building. We had planned 
on using the old foundations. We wrote Mr. Sullivan to ask if he could 
send us a set of drawings of the building. He replied that he did not re- 
member having designed the building.” Sprague found the letter in Mor- 
rison's files, and kindly supplied the text for my use in writing this article, 

The contact between De Mordaunt and Sullivan was obviously made 
following the Opera House fire and before the death of Sullivan, and 
therefore took place between Mar. 1, 1922 and Apr. 14, 1924. 


% Frank Lloyd Wright, An Autobiography, New York, 1932, 102. 
37 Hitchcock, xvi. 


sion), and since the “large, boldly cut windows” on the first 
and second stories “resemble in their shape and their un- 
compromising directness those of the Pueblo Opera House,” 
the problem of fitting the latter with Sullivan’s oeuvre might 
be solved if it was Wright rather than Sullivan who had 
been responsible for the design.” 

It was Montgomery Schuyler (1843-1914), the first to 
write about the Pueblo Opera House for a national read- 
ership,” who was the most confused about the place of this 
building within the chronology of Adler & Sullivan's works. 
In his extended article on the firm published in 1895, it is 
obvious from the comparisons made with other buildings 
that he regarded the Pueblo Opera House as a work of no 
earlier than 1892. His assessment of the building is none- 
theless worth noting: 


The simple and powerful arcades of the base with their ` 
ample abutments are very effectively counterparted by 
the simple and slender colonnades of the upper story, 
while the erections emerging from the roof and de- 
manded by the practical requirements become parts of 
the architectural composition which is very effectively 
crowned by the open and low-roofed tower. The ma- 
terial, brownstone for the walls and Spanish tile for the 
roof, adds to the total impression of simplicity and quiet, 
which is not disturbed by the sparing introduction of 
ornament.“ 


The only extended comment on the Pueblo Opera House 
later than Schuyler's appeared in the still-definitive 1935 
biography of Sullivan written by Hugh Morrison (1905- 
1978). Morrison mentioned Sullivan’s visit to Pueblo of 
January, 1890, analyzed the exterior of the building, and 
included a photograph showing the exterior as it appeared 
after a remodeling of about 1914.“ He gave no exact dates 
for the design, stating only that it “was designed while the 
Auditorium was under way and finished in 1890." This 
statement is correct, but misleading: since the Auditorium 
was opened late in 1889, some readers would place the de- 
sign of the Pueblo Opera House in that year, whereas oth- 
ers might conclude that most of the design work was done 
in 1890, following the only trip to Pueblo by Sullivan men- 
tioned by Morrison. Hitchcock was evidently among those 
who reached the latter conclusion. 


3 Concerning the budget of the Pueblo Opera House, see p. 283. 
® Hitchcock, 9, 10, and 12. 
© Schuyler, 37-39. 

The only article in a national publication preceding Schuyler’s was an 
anonymous article, “Heating and Ventilating the Pueblo Opera House,” 
Engineering Record, May 23, 1891, 413-14, and May 30, 1891, 430-31. 
This article was kindly brought to my attention by Tim Samuelson of the 
Commission on Chicago Historical and Architectural Landmarks. 

4 Schuyler, 39. 
4 H. Morrison, pl. 30. The remodeling was by veteran Pueblo architect 
Francis W. Cooper (Pueblo Chieftain, Mar. 2, 1922, [1]). 


8 H. Morrison, 117. 





6 Pueblo Opera House Block and its service building viewed 
from north ca. 1893 (photo: John Suhay) 


Morrison summed up the building with his comment that: 
“The general effect is as gay as the Italian quattrocento 
style—indeed the loggias beneath the eaves recall those of 
Cronaca’s Palazzo Guadagni [in Florence]."# Since Mor- 
rison was convinced that Sullivan's “greatest achievement 
was in his emancipation of architectural thinking from the 
dead forms of the past,” he was not lumping any of Sul- 
livan's buildings with contemporary architectural products 
that incorporated clever and learned allusions to buildings 
of the past as puzzles for viewers to decipher. Nevertheless, 
the Pueblo Opera House did have open balconies under the 
eaves of its two street facades, and in its massing it bore a 
general resemblance to a Florentine palazzo. That was es- 
pecially true of the east portion when viewed from the north 
while the adjacent lot was still vacant (Fig. 6). Indeed, Sul- 
livan had once spent six weeks in Florence as “a too willing 
captive,” and it was the only European city, other than 
Paris, which he knew well. The Pueblo Opera House might 
be regarded as the most direct evidence among Sullivan's 
buildings of his fondness for Florence; other than this, the 
best evidence would be his respect for carefully detailed 
cornices. 

Little was said by Morrison about the interior of the 
Pueblo Opera House, and he probably had only sketchy 
information about that aspect of the building. Although 
budget figures for many of Sullivan's buildings are given 
in Morrison’s book, figures for the Pueblo Opera House 
are not included, and he may not have realized how ex- 
pensive the building was.‘ The figure of $368,000, given 
above, includes the estimated value of the site, and might 


4 Ibid., 117. 

Morrison's reference was to an early 16th-century palace, “quattro- 
cento” in the sense that most of the career of its designer, Simone del 
Pollaiuolo, known as Il Cronaca (1457-1508), had been in the previous 
century. The palace is illustrated in: Encyclopedia of World Art, xu, New 
York, 1967, pl. 54. 


4 H. Morrison, xvi. 


46 Sprague has informed me that no budget figure for the Pueblo Opera 
House Block was found in Morrison’s notes. 
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therefore be somewhat high. However, that figure did not 
include “the stage-fittings or furniture of the theatre,” nor 
“the bank's expenditure and that of the club.” Shortly be- 
fore the building was completed it was estimated that if 
these expenses were to be taken into account, the cost of 
the building would be $500,000, exclusive of site costs.” 
Even if one excludes the site costs in Pueblo, it is evident 
from comparing these estimates with the budget figures for 
other Adler & Sullivan buildings that, even if an error of 
25% is allowed in the $500,000 estimate, the Pueblo Opera 
House would still be, and by a wide margin, the largest 
commission received by Adler & Sullivan up until that time, 
with the single exception of the Auditorium Building in 
Chicago (which had cost more than $3,000,000). 

The money spent on the Pueblo Opera House Block, as 
the whole building was sometimes called, provided for a 
theater with about 1,000 seats plus space for standing 
room,‘ a stage that incorporated the latest in mechanical 
and lighting equipment and was seventy-eight feet wide, 
over seventy-three feet high, and more than thirty-three 
feet deep, with a proscenium opening thirty-two feet in 
width and thirty feet high; a ground story that included 
more than 4,000 square feet of banking space, and six retail 
shops; upper stories containing quarters for the Pueblo Club 
as well as sixty-three offices, all of them with at least one 
window facing the street or a light court; and, above the 
main roof, the tower near the east end, the loft of the stage 
house at the west end, and between them an unusual “sum- 
mer garden” structure. Behind the main building and across 
a sixteen-foot-wide alley was a separate brick service build- 
ing of three stories and basement, which contained elec- 
trical, heating, and ventilating equipment, as well as a car- 
penter shop and storage space for scenery (Figs. 6-10). 
Bridges were provided that could be lowered to connect 
the first and second stories of the service building with the 
main building. 

The basement of the service building contained boilers 
and a hot-water heater. Located beneath the alley, and 
opening onto the boiler room as well as onto the main 
building, was the engine and dynamo room. It contained 
two Armington & Simmes steam engines, one of thirty and 
one of sixty-seven horsepower, for operating drop curtains 
and other stage equipment. There were also three dyna- 
mos, which generated electric power for illumination. The 
heating and ventilating system, designed by the L. H. Pren- 
tice Company of Chicago, included a system of steam ra- 
diators. The auditorium and the bank were also served with 
forced-air systems, which could be used for heating or cool- 


47 A. Morrison, 90. The Pueblo Club occupied an area of about 4,200 
square feet; a floor plan appeared in the Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Apr. 21. 
1889, 10. 


48 Contemporary accounts about the number of seats were very incon- 
sistent, and ranged over figures as low as 1,000 and as high as 1,800 seats. 
Some of the standing room in the balcony might have been replaced with 
seats subsequent to opening night. 

Plans in the Northwest Architectural Archives, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, contain figures for the number of seats, indicating a 
total of 993 (see Figs. 8-10). 
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ing. Figure 7 shows the location of steam pipes and radia- 
tors in the basement, with upper-story steam-pipe and ra- 
diator locations indicated by a system of branching 
diagonal lines.” 

The top story of the service buiding contained heating 
coils and a fan driven by a twenty-horsepower motor, to 
provide heated or cool air to the auditorium. It was con- 
nected to the main building by a duct fifty-four inches in 
diameter and sixteen feet long, and was covered by asbestos 
and canvas, as well as by an outer round wooden jacket 
(Figs. 6 and 11). This was evidently the only occasion when 
Adler & Sullivan anticipated that tendency to expose duct- 
work in formal architecture which was to develop in the 
1970's! z 

Another part of the ventilation system also added a cu- 
rious note to the exterior appearance of the Opera House 
Block. Masonry shafts in each corner of the rear of the 
theater incorporated steam radiators into their walls as a 
means of drawing fresh, cooler air into the building in warm 
weather by heating the air in the shafts and causing it to 
rise. These masonry shafts penetrated through the rooftop 
summer garden, where they terminated in picturesque 
stepped gables (Figs. 3, 6, 11-13). 

Still another warm air system was a vent from the boiler 
room to the floor of the stage (Fig. 11). The stage also had 
a lighting board controlling 700 electric lights arrayed in 
groups of threes: one red, one white, and one green. The 
floor of the stage included twenty sinks, traps, and bridges. 

Special care was taken with the heating and ventilating 
of the bank (Fig. 14). In addition to being connected to the 
tall masonry ventilating shaft that formed part of the thick 
inner walls that the bank shared with the theater (Figs. 8 
and 12), there was an additional ventilating system. Fresh 
air inlets in the Fourth-Street wall of the bank, protected 
by dust-proof screens (Figs. 1, 12, and 13), led to steam 
radiators in the basement, where the fresh, filtered air was 
heated before entering the bank through registers in the 
floor. Temperature in the bank was “controlled by the 
Johnson system of automatic temperature regulation.” 

The structures above the roof of the Pueblo Opera House 
presented a jumbled, improvised appearance, as if the sep- 
arate parts had not really been designed to be placed to- 
gether (Fig. 13). However, these structures were built as 
shown in the sketch published early in 1889 (Fig. 3), and 
the care taken to organize them may be illustrated by the 
fact that there are no visible water tanks (these were prob- 


# Engineering Record, as in n. 40. 

50 Ibid. 

51 Louis Sullivan, quoted in: Sunday Inter Ocean [Chicago], Oct. 12, 1890, 
29. This quotation was kindly brought to my attention by Samuelson. 
® Louis H. Sullivan, “The Tall Office Building Artistically Considered,” 
Lippincott's Monthly Magazine: A Popular Magazine of General Liter- 
ature, Science and Politics, Lvi1, 1896, 405. . 

3 The choice of Shakespeare to be represented on the opera house was 


a logical one. By 1890 Shakespeare had long been popular in the towns, 
cities, and even the mining camps of Colorado. See: Leverette J. Da- 


ably concealed in the tower and in the service building). 
Moreover, Schuyler evidently had no difficulty in accept- 
ing the structures above the roof as “parts of the architec- 
tural composition.” Except for the stepped gables, the mass- 
ing of the summer garden was very similar to the massing 
of the loft of the stage house, and each of these structures 
had its own ventilating shaft consisting of an octagonal 
drum topped by a steep octagonal pyramid. An elevator 
in the tower provided access to nearly every level of the 
building, including the summer garden and the tower level 
just below the observation deck. 

The observation deck in the tower, just below the py- 
ramidal roof, was open on all sides, thus permitting unob- 
structed views of the city, as well as of nearby mountains, 
including Pike's Peak to the northwest and the Wet Moun- 
tains and the Sangre de Cristo Range to the southwest. It 
was to be the tower that would invoke Sullivan's only pub- 
lished comment on his work in Pueblo: “It was natural that 
there should be a tower to mark from a distance the lo- 
cation of the building, and no more proper place could be 
found for it than over the entrance to the theater. The tower 
also suggests the use of it as an observatory.” 

For the interior of the theater a sumptuous visual envi- 


- ronment was provided, and the theater-goer was prepared 


for it by the concentration of ornament around the prin- 
cipal entrance. Although it was possible to gain access to 
the theater through modest entrances on Fourth Street and 
on the alley north of the building, as well as through any 
of three arched entrances on Main Street, it was the central 
arch of these three arched entrances that was treated like 
“a main entrance that attracts the eye to its location.” This 
arch was part of a projecting entrance pavilion, with a re- 
cessed gallery at the second-story level (Fig. 15), and was 
also taller than the flanking arches, which did not project 
from the principal plane of the façade and rose only to the 
same height as the arched windows of the ground story. 
The words “Grand Opera House” were carved into the 
voussoirs of the central arch, and in its spandrels appeared 
the heads of William Shakespeare and Giuseppe Verdi.® 
It is clear from the details visible in Figure 16 that the 
stone carving was very skillful, and that artisans capable 
of doing work of high quality were employed. One local 
commentator observed that some of the ornament seemed 
“designed to suggest the peculiar thorny effects of the Col- 
orado cacti.”* The high relief of the stone ornament looks 
forward to Sullivan's later ornament executed in terra-cotta 


vidson, “Shakespeare in the Rockies,” Shakespeare Quarterly, rv, 1953, 
[39]-49. Moreover, his plays were performed in the Pueblo Opera House 
by Helena Modjeska and by Robert B. Mantell (see p. 292). 

The choice of Verdi was less obvious, and probably he was merely 
chosen as a widely known operatic composer, in order to mark the theater 


asa true opera house, i.e., one capable of handling large-scale productions ` 
. (see p. 292). Although by 1890 Verdi, who was then still living, had al- ‘ 


ready written two operas with librettos based on plays by Shakespeare, 
they were not among his best-known works and thus were probably not 
a factor in the choice. 


5 Hall, 11, 484. 


7 Pueblo Opera House complex, basement plan showing boil- 
ers (“B”) in service building, steam pipes and radiators in main 
building, with upper-story steam pipes and radiators indicated 
by branching diagonal lines (Engineering Record, May 30, 
1891) 
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8 Pueblo Opera House Block and service building, plan of ground story, ink on linen, Northwest Architectural Archives 
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10 Pueblo Opera House Block and service building, plan of third story (gallery level), ink on linen, Northwest Architectural 
Archives (photo: Archives) 
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12 Pueblo Opera House Block, plan of ground story showing 


locations of registers (“C”, “H,” “L,” and “r”), ventilation shafts 
(“A”) and radiators (Engineering Record, May 23, 1891) 


11 Pueblo Opera House, longitudinal section of auditorium, 
showing location of ducts and ventilation shafts (Engineering 
Record, May 23, 1891) 





13 Pueblo Opera House Block, ca. 1900 photograph (photo: 
Gladys Hassey) 





14 First National Bank in Pueblo Opera House Block, interior 
(photo: Bank) 


and cast metal.* 

From Main Street, or from the north alley entrance just 
off Main Street, one entered an outer lobby with access to 
two retail shops and the vestibule of the theater. The outer 
part of this vestibule contained the elevator and stairways 
permitting access to the rest of the building, while the inner 
part contained a box office and stairs to the upper levels 
of the theater (Fig. 8). The vestibule floor sloped, so that 
the box office was about three feet above the level of the 
sidewalk. The inner vestibule was at the bottom of a light 
court located between the tower and the inner wall of the 
theater. It was lit by a skylight (Fig. 17), and if, as was 
probable, the lower pane was of stained glass, an unex- 
pected burst of light and color would have appeared to 
those walking through this space. 

The inner vestibule opened onto a foyer, from which the 
theater could be seen through a series of small rounded 
arches borne by piers (Figs. 8, 12, and 18). 

The interior space of the theater was dominated by a 
groin made by the intersecting forms of a barrel vault, proj- 
ecting out from the proscenium, and, at a right angle to 
this, a quarter-circle barrel vault in the ceiling (Fig. 19). 
The surfaces of these vaults were coffered, and each unit 
framed a rosette. Massive arches articulated the side walls, 
and the second balcony was topped by a coved ceiling. The 
result must have suggested the spatial grandeur of Roman 


55 Professor Margaret Henderson Floyd of Tufts University has shared 
with me her ideas on the relationship between the ornament on the Pueblo 
Opera House and Sullivan's later work in terra-cotta and metal. She has 
ably summarized the state of development of architectural terra-cotta dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth century in her article, “A Terra-Cotta 
Cornerstone for Copley Square: Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1870-1876, 
by Sturgis and Brigham,“ Journal of the Society of Architectural Histo- 
rians, xxxii, 1973, 83-103. 


56 Pueblo Datly Chieftain, Oct. 10, 1890, 9. It was stated that there were 
500 electric bulbs in the theater. It cannot be determined from the available 
information just how similar these might have been to the bulbs used in 
the Auditorium in Chicago. 


5? Hall, 484. 

58 Rocky Mountain News [Denver], Oct. 10, 1890, 2. 

5 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Oct. 10, 1890, 9. 

6° Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Oct. 10, 1890, 9; The Inland Architect and the 
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or Renaissance interiors. 

The colors used in the theater were salmon, gold, ivory, 
and gray blue. Probably the gold predominated, because 
the proscenium arch was covered with gold leaf. Much of 
the ornament was carried out in gold leaf, with incandes- 
cent electric bulbs embedded in the ornament. Such or- 
nament was found on the proscenium and on the arches 
on the side walls, as well as on the front surfaces of the 
balcony and gallery, as shown in Figs. 4, 18-21.* Although 
there was no chandelier, it was said that the lighting created 
“a brilliantly beautiful and warm effect’®’ and that the elec- 
tric bulbs were so numerous that to one entering the theater 
they appeared to be “one blaze of light.” All of the win- 
dows opening onto the theater interior were double win- 
dows, with plain glass in the outer panes and stained glass 
in the inner panes. Light bulbs placed between the panes 
allowed the stained glass to be viewed at night. 

The decoration of the theater was supervised by J. 
Brouillet of the Chicago firm of Healy & Millet, a firm 
which frequently collaborated with Adler & Sullivan.® That 
Sullivan himself was directly involved with the decoration 
is indicated by his drawing of the proscenium with the silk 
drop curtain in place (Fig. 22). Close examination corro- 
borates Paul Sprague's attribution of the drawing to Sul- 
livan (Fig. 23). The drawing had been tentatively iden- 
tified by Sprague as a study for the never- completed Seattle 
Opera House, but after comparing it with the half-tone 
photograph shown here (Fig. 21) Sprague concluded that 
the drawing is of the Pueblo Opera House.” The subject 
was reportedly based on Alfred Tennyson's “The Brook."® 
If it was in fact based on that once-popular poem, it was 
the setting rather than the narrative that was invoked. 

The curtain was painted by Albert & Burridge of Chi- 
cago: they no doubt conceived the pastoral scene framed 
by the lunette, but the lunette itself, and the horizontal 
frieze connecting its lower portions, should be considered 
Sullivan's conception because of the close relationship with 
the stenciled and relief ornament that Sullivan was design- 
ing at that time. The differences in the details of the pastoral 
scene as it appears in Sullivan’s drawing and in the pho- 
tograph cannot be explained. 

The appearance of the exterior of the Pueblo Opera 


News Record, xv1, 3, 1890, Advertisers’ Trade Department, {xxi}: Hall, 
484. 

Healy & Millet worked on a number of buildings for Adler & Sullivan. 
See: David Hanks, “Louis J. Millet and the Art Institute of Chicago,” 
Bulletin of the Art Institute of Chicago, txvu, 1973, 13-19. 


61 Paul E. Sprague, The Drawings of Louis Henry Sullivan: A Catalogue 
of the Frank Lloyd Wright Collection at the Avery Architectural Library, 
Princeton, 1979, 38. 


& Sprague, 38; letter received from Paul E. Sprague, Nov. 5, 1983. 

Except for drawings after now-vanished photographs (Figs. 18-20), only 
one photograph of the interior of the Pueblo Opera House is known, and 
it exists only in the form of a halftone, reproduced from a program-book 
illustration. I am grateful to Gaylord for lending me her copy, which was 
photographed for Fig. 21. 


8 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Oct. 10, 1890, 9; Alfred Tennyson, “The Brook,” 
in his Poems, ed. Christopher Ricks, London, 1969, 1025-1031. 
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15 Pueblo Opera House, entrance, detail of photograph of 
March, 1893 (photo: ohn Suhay) 


16 Detail 
of Fig. 15 





House becomes easier to understand in the context of the 
work of Adler & Sullivan once it is realized that the design 
dates mostly from the period of April through October, 
1888. There is then no reason to conclude, as Hitchcock 
did, that the design seems “somewhat unrelated to the 
course of Sullivan’s development.” Thus the masonry of 
the Pueblo Opera House seems related to the masonry of 
the lower three stories of the Auditorium in Chicago; and 
the towers of the two buildings, each marking the principal 
entrance to a theater located in a multi-purpose building, 
are likewise related. The low-relief ornament on some por- 
tions of the Pueblo Opera House is not out of place either, 
for low relief appears on a number of the works of Adler 
& Sullivan during the same period, works such as the Getty 
Tomb in Chicago, completed in 1890. At the same time the 
low-relief ornament of the Pueblo Opera House recalls, in 
its design as well as in its placement, ornament to be found 
on a number of Florentine buildings of the Renaissance pe- 
riod, including the Palazzo Guadagni. 


54 Hitchcock, 9-10. 
$5 H. Morrison, 105-06. 


é Roula Geraniotis, “Adler and Sullivan's Auditorium Theater and Its 
Relation to German Theater Design,” Abstracts of Papers Presented at 
the Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Society of Architectural His- 
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of skylights (“Y”) at bottom of light court (Engineering Record, 
May 23, 1891) 


The care taken in the Pueblo Opera House with the me- 
chanical, heating, ventilating, and illuminating systems was 
owed in part to what Adler had learned about recent Eu- 
ropean theaters during a trip he made to Europe while de- 
sign of the Chicago Auditorium was under way. This trip 
has been discussed briefly by Hugh Morrison, and has 
more recently been examined in detail by Roula Geraniotis. 
She describes Adler’s admiration for ’. . . the iron con- 
struction, the fireproofing, the extensive use of electricity, 
the heating, ventilation, and stage mechanism” of the Eu- 
ropean theaters he visited.“ 

But although it is obvious that Adler got a lot of what 
he wanted in Pueblo, he evidently had to compromise on 
some of his ideas for fireproofing. Further, although Adler 
had gone on record at least as early as 1887 that an opera 
house should be “. . . as nearly fireproof as modern science 
and art can make it," in practice, certain other goals pre- 
sented conflicting requirements. Indeed the open stairwells 
in the back of the Pueblo Opera House were probably val- 
ued by Adler as an enhancement of the acoustics because 
they allowed movement of the sound up the well (Figs. 8, 
9, 10, 12, 17, 18, and 20). Since stairwells of this kind 
would no longer be acceptable in most communities be- 
cause of fire regulations, Adler probably at least suspected 
that they might constitute a fire hazard. On the other hand, 
some of what Adler had wanted in order to reduce fire risk 
had evidently been denied. 

It was the summer garden, charming though it may have 
been, that proved to be the Achilles’ heel of the Opera 
House Block. Because a fire that broke out there destroyed 
the building, the substitution of wood® for the stone orig- 
inally called for proved to be a costly error. That the ar- 
chitects had wanted stone for the exterior of the summer 


torians, Minneapolis, April 25-29, 1984, [Philadelphia], 1984, n.p. 
67 Adler, 1887, 45. 

68 Arthur Woltersdorf, quoted in H. Morrison, 288-89. 

5° Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Oct. 10, 1890, 9. 





18 Pueblo Opera House Block, viewed from center stage, 
drawing by C. F. Tiedemann after photograph, 1890 (Pueblo 
Daily Chieftain, October 10, 1890) 





19 Pueblo Opera House, view of stage from dress circle, draw- 
ing by C. E Tiedemann after photograph, 1890 (Pueblo Daily 
Chieftain, March 10, 1890) 


garden is clear from a drawing published in April, 1889, 
in the Pueblo Daily Chieftain, (Fig. 24), even though that 
drawing was published without comment.” The main roof, 
constructed of tile over wood, was probably another of the 
compromises Adler had agreed on. Moreover, the roof 
projected over the fourth-story balconies along Fourth and 


7 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Apr. 21, 1889, 11. 


7 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Feb. 10, 1889, [9]; Pueblo Chieftain, Mar. 1, 
1922, [1]-2. 


72 Pueblo Chieftain, Mar. 2, 1922, 6. 
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20 Pueblo Opera 
House, viewed 
from a corner of 
the stage, draw- 
ing by C. E Tie- 
demann after 
photograph, 1890 
(Pueblo Daily 
Chieftain, March 
10, 1890) 





Main Streets, where it was supported on turned wooden 
columns resting on stone parapets separated from the inner 
walls of the building by a walkway three-and-a-half feet 
wide.” In any case, fire insurance companies set rates for 
the Opera House Block so high that many tenants balked 
at paying them.” 

Sometime during the late evening of Tuesday, February 
28, and the early morning of Wednesday, March 1, 1922, 
a fire broke out in the Pueblo Opera House Block. The 
annual ball of the Pueblo Grocers’ Association had been 
held there in the evening. Packages of groceries had been 
awarded as prizes for good dancing. Wrapping paper from 
the groceries had littered the floor, and it was speculated 
that a discarded cigarette had ignited the blaze.” The Opera 
House was irretrievably ruined: the fire was discovered at 
1:15 a.m., the main roof collapsed at 1:50, and by 2:10 all 
the floors had collapsed. Only a shell remained, and it was 
coated with ice for several days as a result of a brave but 
futile attempt by fire fighters to save the building (Figs. 25, 
26, and 30). In fact the fire fighters worked for more than 
twenty-four hours. One complicating factor was that two 
large gas mains leading into the Opera House Block could 
not be turned off until late Wednesday evening. Because a 
flood on June 3, 1921, had destroyed the records of the local 
gas company, the location of the mains had to be guessed 
at, and large portions of pavement had to be removed, and 
exploratory holes dug, before the gas could be turned off.” 
Although the cold weather hampered the fire fighters, a 
two-inch coating of snow was credited with preventing 
spread of the fire to neighboring buildings.” 

It is not known whether there was any attempt to save 


73 Ibid., [1]. 
74 Ibid. 
75 Ibid., Mar. 1, 1922, {1}-2, and Mar. 2, 1922, [1}-2. 
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21 Pueblo Opera House, stage, half-tone repro. of photograph 
(photo: Madge Gaylord) 





22 Louis Sullivan, study for Pueblo Opera House stage and 
curtain, pencil on tracing paper, 207 x 19%” (52.8 x 50cm), 
No. 37, Frank Lloyd Wright Collection, Avery Architectural 
and Fine Arts Library, Columbia University, New York (repro- 
duced by permission) 





23 Detail of Fig. 22 


samples of any of the stone ornament that might have sur- 
vived. The site was used for the Colorado Building (Walter 
De Mordaunt, 19261, which is similar to its predecessor in 
that it is a four-story structure incorporating a theater and 
offices. De Mordaunt tried, unsuccessfully, to obtain plans 
of the Opera House foundation in crder to ascertain what 
might be re-used from the existing remnants of the foun- 
dation.” At least part of the Opera House service building 
was retained or rebuilt to serve the Colorado Building. 
In addition to its place in the history of the firm of Adler 
& Sullivan, the role of the Pueblo Opera House in urbanism 
in the trans-Mississippi West must also be taken into ac- 
count. As the pace of development quickened in the Great 
Plains and the Rocky Mountains, it was anticipated that 
great cities would be formed in the region, cities tha: would 
rival the metropolitan giants of the Mississippi Basin and 
points to the east. The boosters of western towns had a 
keen understanding of such determinants for urban growth 
as water, access to natural resources, and good transpor- 
tation. In brief, they had an awareness of the material 
means necessary to develop and sustain a broadly based 
economy. But there was also an understanding of some of 
the complexities involved, an awareness that it might be 
easier to predict which cities could not sustain growth than 


76 See n. 35. 





24 Pueblo Opera House Block, drawing published in Pueblo 
Daily Chieftain, April 21, 1889 


to foretell which communities would be destined to grow 
into major cities.” It was felt that a certain quality of mo- 
mentum, not merely the sheer force of economic deter- 
minism, was involved. It was in this atmosphere that the 
Pueblo Opera House came to be regarded as just what was 
needed to supply the desired shade of urbanity and polish 
to Pueblo’s image of economic growth. 

In order to understand why a grand theater was crucial 
to Pueblo’s urban aspirations, one must take into account 
the late nineteenth-century passion for spectacular stage ef- 
fects. These effects depended on box sets and other three- 
dimensional devices, as well as on sophisticated lighting 
equipment, just the kinds of things the modest theaters in 
small towns could not manage. These theaters had cramped 
stage areas, in which only painted drops could be accom- 
modated, and their lighting equipment was anything but 
sophisticated. This meant that the spectacular stage pro- 
ductions seen in large cities could only be seen in scaled- 
down form in the smaller places.” 

Moreover, merely to designate a modest structure as an 
“opera house” would have meant nothing, since the term 
was used for any kind of theater, from the grandest to those 
which might more properly be called small meeting houses. 
Since nothing could more clearly identify a true city than 
a theater that could accommodate grand spectacles, it was 


77 There were ample examples of once-thriving communities that never 
quite managed to achieve the metropolitan status that had once seemed 
within reach: an instance is Leadville, briefly the largest city in Colorado. 
Leadville was incorperated in 1878, but by 1881 had been trapped in a 
decline that would reduce it to a mere village. Such a decline was doubtless 
anticipated by many in view of Leadville's isolated mountain location (at 
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25 Pueblo Opera House, main entrance in ruins, March 1, 
1922 (photo: Gladys Hassey) 
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26 Fourth Street entrance in ruins 


important that Pueblo would have the reality and not just 
the appearance of a major theater. This is why the local 
backers of the Pueblo Opera House were receptive to Ad- 
ler's ideas. They wanted more than just a building with an 
exterior appearance that might signify that a theater met 
big-city standards: they also wanted a theater with elab- 
orate stage equipment, generously-scaled proscenium and 
stage area, and good illuminating equipment. Hence the 
Pueblo Daily Chieftain emphasized, in its coverage of the 
opening, that: “Any play, from a farce comedy to the most 
startling of modern spectacular plays, can be presented on 
this stage with all the perfection of detail, scenery and me- 
chanical effects that marks a performance in the great thea- 
ters of the east.” 

The faith in the economic importance for Pueblo of a 
grand, big-city scaled theater was well expressed by a 
Pueblo judge in 1888 when he assured his fellow citizens: 
"That an opera house was an indication of advanced civ- 
ilization and refinement on the part of the people in whose 


an altitude of more than 10,000 feet) and an economy based mainly on 
the mining and processing of successive strikes of gold and silver, 


78 A. Nicholas Vardac, Stage to Screen: Theatrical Method from Garrick 
to Griffith, Cambridge, Mass., 1949, passim. 


? Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Oct. 10, 1890, 9. 
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city it was erected, that Pueblo must have an opera house 
at once and that she ought to get one commensurate with 
her late marvellous successes. . . . He concluded his re- 
marks, which had been “frequently interrupted by loud and 
hearty applause,” with his assurance that by the erection 
of the opera house and other grand edifices Pueblo would 
“.., inaugurate a substantial boom of unprecedented 
proportions.“™ 

A few days later a visitor from Denver, Horace Tabor, 
the man who had financed the construction of the Tabor 
Grand Opera House there, recalled that ”. . . the erection 
of that opera house has long been conceded to have been 
the first great step in making Denver a great metropolitan 
city, and in calling the attention of outsiders to its location 
and advantages.“ 

The spectacular growth of Denver had no doubt helped 
to shape expectations for the future of Pueblo. From a pop- 
ulation of 4,759 in 1870, Denver had grown to 35,629 in 
just ten years, and in the 1890 census 106,713 people were 
counted there. Moreover, while many of Pueblo’s citizens 
had begun to think that Pueblo would rival Denver, some 
began to think their town might even rival the thriving 
industrial giant of western Pennsylvania which had been 
taken as a model by the “Pittsburgh of the West.” Thus a 
newspaper editorial heralding the opening of the Pueblo 
Opera House proclaimed: 


_ The change wrought in the appearance of the city within 
a very few years reminds one of the stories of the Arabian 
nights: the romance of Aladdin’s lamp. .. . There are 
many of us living today who will see here a great man- 
ufacturing city whose wealth and influence will be sec- 
ond to none in the magnificent empire of the west.” 


As is now known, such dreams were thwarted by the eco- 
nomic slump of 1893; after that year, although Pueblo did 
continue to grow, it was at a modest pace, and it never 
managed to attain even the scaled-down goal of reaching 
a population of 100,000 until the 1980 census. 

During the thirty-two years of its existence, the potential 
of the Pueblo Opera House for grandly scaled productions 
was rarely utilized. Perhaps the opening four-performance 
season by the touring Duff Opera Company was the high- 
light. There was little local theatrical production, and 
Pueblo’s modest growth was large enough to support the 


building of rival theaters which competed for the larger: 


„touring companies. Moreover, motion picture projection 
equipment had been installed in the gallery of the Pueblo 
Opera House,® and during much of its life it was used as 


% According to an account of a speech by T. T. Player in the Pueblo 
Daily Chieftain, May 13, 1888, 4. 

81 Ibid., May 17, 1888, 4. 

82 Ibid., Oct. 10, 1890, 2. 

8 Pueblo Chieftain, Mar. 1, 1922, 2. 

8 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Mar. 10, 1893, 4, and Mar. 11, 1893, 4. 

85 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Mar. 12, 1893, 4. 


a motion picture theater. | 

Perhaps the most ambitious of the touring productions 
that did utilize Pueblo’s Opera House was Helena Mod- 
jeska’s production of Shakespeare's Henry VIII, presented 
Tuesday, March 14, 1893.% Modjeska played Katherine, 
and the cast included Otis Skinner. It was promised that: 
“The play will be superbly mounted with correct costumes 
and stage settings,” a promise that was probably met since 
it was reported that Modjeska traveled with a sixty-foot 
railway car-load of scenery.® 

Robert B. Mantell, the best-known Shakespearean actor 
of his generation in America, appeared in Pueblo even be- 
fore the Opera House was built. He brought his company 
to the Pueblo Opera House to perform Macbeth on January 
16, 1912.% They returned the following year, with perfor- 
mances of Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, and King 
Lear.” But however fine the performance by the actors 
might have been, the settings perennially used by Mantell, 
in New York and on tour, were characterized as no more 
than“. . . pasteboard, canvas and purple and green bunch- . 
light.” 

Nevertheless, Mantell probably took part in that occa- 
sion to which Adler & Sullivan’s theater had contributed 
the most. It was not a theatrical event, except in the Bard’s 
sense that “All the world’s a stage, And all the men and 
women merely players.” Mantell and a member of his com- 
pany, Genevieve Hamper, were engaged to be married, but ‘. 
had planned to put off the ceremony until they returned 
to New York. Instead they took out a marriage license in ` 
the Pueblo County Court House, and were married by a 
judge during the afternoon preceding a performance of 
Macbeth.” The judge recalled that “both Mr. and Mrs. 


- Mantell carried their roles as gracefully as though they had 


been rehearsing regularly for the ceremony.” The Mantells 
had requested secrecy, but the secret was short-lived, and 
a caterer was hastily called in. A wedding supper was served 
on the stage of the theater preceding the evening perfor- 
mance.” It is hard to believe that Sullivan’s imaginative 
ornament and stained-glass windows contributed more to 
any other event. j 

Because of the town’s modest size, very little local dra- 
matic activity was generated in Pueblo. The most signifi- 
cant of local efforts was that of the Harrison Players, who 
performed plays by Charles Harrison under his direction. 
Although they performed in the Pueblo Opera House, the 
scale of their productions can only be guessed at from es- 
timates that losses to scenery and costumes in the fire were: 
over $20,000. The Harrison Players had also helped restore 
the Pueblo Opera House after the 1921 flood. Harrison’s - 


% Favorini, 614; Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Jan. 17, 1912, 4. 
87 Favorini, 617. 

# George Jean Nathan, quoted in: Favorini, 422. 

8 Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Jan. 17, 1912, 4. 

® Ibid., Nov. 11, 1913, 5. 

91 Ibid., Jan. 17, 1912, 4. 


plays, which included Her Husband's Kin Folks, and Saintly 
Hypocrites and Honest Sinners, were well received locally, 
but have been given little attention by theatrical historians.” 

In addition to damage in the 1921 flood, the Pueblo Op- 
era House had earlier lost its original roof in a hail storm. 
The roof was “completely cut to ribbons” by “lemon-sized 
hail,” after which there was interior damage caused by 
rain.® How sensitive the restoration was after these two 
disasters cannot be known. When it burned in 1922 the 
Pueblo Opera House was owned by the estate of Martin 
Walter, Senior.™ 

‘Whatever the future was to bring to their Opera House 
or for their city, during the years 1888 through 1892 Pueb- 
lo’s citizens did manage to erect a number of substantial 
edifices, an achievement in architecture and urbanism that 
still impresses. The largest undertaking was the Opera 
House Block. Next in size was the Union Depot of 1890, 
designed by Frank V. Newell of the Chicago firm of Sprague 
& Newell, and constructed by James A. McGonigle, who 
also had the contract for the Opera House. Published ac- 
counts of the cost of the depot varied from $350,000 to 
$400,000. The walls were constructed of Manitou red sand- 


stone and the clock tower was 150 feet high (it has since ` 


been lowered).* Sprague & Newell were also responsible 
for the Pueblo Board of Trade (1890; no longer extant), 
which had a more modest clock tower and was budgeted 
at $130,000.% The most imposing of Pueblo’s business 
buildings was the Central Block (1889, Robert S. Roesch- 
laub; no longer extant), budgeted at $225,000.” It was a 
five-story Chicago Commercial-Style building which 
showed an influence from Richardson (Fig. 27), and helped 
to justify the claim made in a newspaper editorial that in 
Pueblo were to be found “buildings which in many in- 
stances would do credit to New York or Chicago.”* The 
most expensive residence erected during these years was the 
thirty-seven-room John Thatcher House (now the Pueblo 
Metropolitan Museum), budgeted at $100,000 (1891, Henry 
Hudson Holly of the New York firm of Holly & Jeliff).® 
The most ambitious structure was not the most expensive: 
the Mineral Palace (1890, Otto Bulow; no longer extant), 
which was 224 feet long and 134 feet wide with a 90-foot- 
high ‘ceiling composed of 28 domes, the largest of which 
was 90 feet in diameter. It had cost only $200,000, but the 


% I am grateful to Gaylord for bringing this group to my attention. See: 
Pueblo Chieftain, Mar. 2, 1922, 3. 
® Ibid., Mar. 1, 1922, 2. 
# Ibid. 
% A. Morrison, 88-[89]. Illustrations of the Union Depot may also be 
found in: The Inland Architect and News Record, xa, 7, 1889, 90 and 
unnumbered plate following p. 92; Historical and Descriptive Review of 
Colorado’s Enterprising Cities, 196; and Westermeier, 177. See also: Pueblo 
Daily Chieftain, Feb. 10, 1889, 12; Mar. 23, 1889, 4; June 13, 1889, 4; and 
Aug. 14, 1889, [1]; Colorado Chieftain, Aug. 1, 1889, 3. 

On the budget of the Union Depot and other Pueblo buildings of the 
era, see Morningstar, 84 and 86. 
% A. Morrison, 68. It was illustrated in: Historical and Descriptive Re- 
view of Colorado's Enterprising Cities, 195, and in Morningstar, [25]. 
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construction proved to be unstable and it was eventually 
dismantled. While it lasted it provided an environment both 
expansive and fanciful for the display of Colorado 
minerals.1® 

It was felt crucial that these structures, singly and as a 
group, should appear imposing, and that the right conclu- 
sions should be drawn from viewing them. In order to as- 
sure that this would occur, local boosters brought out “mug 
books,” a kind of publication that seemed to proliferate as 
one moved westward. They were dubbed “mug books” be- 
cause they usually included a generous sampling of pho- 
tographs (or portrait drawings) and short biographies of 
the most enterprising local citizens (usually judged by ed- 
itors to be white male businessmen). In addition, these pub- 
lications proclaimed to residents, visitors, or readers in far- 
away places, that the town being described enjoyed unique 
climatic, economic, social, and cultural advantages, and 
was on its way to becoming a major city, the physical proof 
of which was an array of fine buildings which had already 
made the town an architectural mecca. Typical are these 
passages from a Pueblo publication of 1892: 


The building operations in Pueblo during the past four 
years have been a matter of wonder: the large number 
of magnificent and costly structures erected during that 
period has far eclipsed the predictions of her most san- 
guine admirers. Costly business blocks, fine public build- 
ings, palatial residences, schools, colleges, churches, fac- 
tories, bridges, viaducts, etc., have been erected ... 
structures that would do credit to a city ten times her 
population. . . 

Yes, Pueblo is a wonderful young city, with wonderful 
possibilities, standing like Rome upon her seven hills, 
and her tolded spires and polished domes of massive 
buildings can be seen for miles, while the curling smoke. 
from factory, furnace and mill, attest the activity and 
the life of a city unequalled in climate, unsurpassed in 
beauty and unrivaled in wealth.™ 


Any of the principal backers of the Pueblo Opera House 
would be a good example of the more successful of the 
businessmen whose faces graced the pages of the “mug 
books.” Mahlon Daniel Thatcher (1839-1916) was the best 


97 The Central Block was to have been called the Thurlow-Hutton Build- 
ing, but the name was changed during construction. It was 140 feet long 
by 120 feet wide. A rendering, and plans of the first and second stories 
appeared in the Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Apr. 21, 1889, 12 (the date of 
this issue of the Daily Chieftain was erroneously given on p. 12 as “Apr. 
12”). The Central Block was illustrated in: Historical and Descriptive Re- 
view of Colorado's Enterprising Cities, 196, and in Morningstar, [57]. 
% Pueblo Daily Chieftain, Oct. 10, 1890, 2. 

% Morningstar, [83]; Gornick, 21. 

10 A. Morrison, chap. 1. See also: Historical and Descriptive Review of 
Colorado's Enterprising Cities, 198-199; Westermeier, 178; Pueblo Daily 
Chieftain, July 25, 1889, 5, and Oct. 3, 1889, 6; and Hall 480-83. 

101 Morningstar, 37, 79 and 84. 
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27 Central Block, Pueblo, designed by Robert S. Roeschlaub, 
no longer extant, drawing published in Pueblo Daily Chieftain, 
April 21, 1889 
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28 Post Office, Pueb.o, designed by William Martin Aiken, 
drawing by Charles J. Maginel published in Engineering Maga- 
zine, February, 1897 


known. He was born in New Buffalo, Pennsylvania, and 
arrived in Pueblo in 1865, where he joined his elder brother, 
John, who had established Pueblo's first general store in 
1863. An informal banking business developed out of cus- 
tomers’ requests to deposit funds in the store’s safe, and in 
1871 the brothers organized this into the First National Bank 
of Pueblo. From his base in this bank, Mahlon Thatcher 
moved on to widespread financial and industrial interests 
and served, at various times, as chairman of the board of 
the First National Bank of Denver, and as a member of the 
board of the American Smelting and Refining Company.” 
Oliver H. P. Baxter, president of the Pueblo Opera House 
Association and the most active of its members while de- 
sign and construction were under way, was president of 
Pueblo’s American National Bank and was also president 
of the Pueblo Gas & Electric Company, as well as a partner 
in the flour milling firm of Baxter & Creswell; he had earlier 


102 Dictionary of American Biography, xvin, New York, 1936, 394-95; 
The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, xvui, [New York], 
304; Wilbur Fisk Stone, ed., History of Colorado, mi, Chicago, 16-18; 
Isaac Frederick Marcosson, Metal Magic: The Story of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, New York, 1949, 64-65 and 301. 





29 First National Bank, Pueblo, designed by Richard F 
Schmidt, Garden & Martin, shown in ca. 1915 photograpa 
(photo: John Suhay) 





30 Main Street looking north from Fourth Street, Pueblo, 
March 1, 1922 (photo: John Suhay) 


been a partner in a flour mill with the Thatcher brothers. 
Still another miller, Andrew McClelland, was vice-presi- 
dent of the Opera House Association, in addition to serving 
as president of the Pueblo Board of Trade from 1889 to 
1891. 

Little remains from Pueblo’s heroic spurt of building ac- 
tivity. Of the larger structures, only the Union Depct and 
the John Thatcher House are still extant.!%* The Opera 
House has, however, left its mark on two neighboring 
buildings of a later era, constructed while it was still stand- 
ing. The first of these is the Post Office of 1898, separated 
from the Opera House by a narrow alley (Fig. 28). This 
was designed by William Martin Aiken (1858-1908), then 


103 See n. 28. 


19 Professor Ellen C. Micaud of the University of Denver has recently 
examined both of these buildings and kas concluded that the Manitou red 
sandstone used in the Union Depot was probably the kind of stone used 
for the Opera House. 


supervising architect for the United States Government. 
Aiken had once worked in the office of Henry H. Rich- 
ardson (1838-1886), but in an apparent attempt to design 
a building that would harmonize with its distinguished 
neighbor, he chose to respond to its palazzo-like rather than 
its Richardsonian aspects. The two structures were very 
similar in scale and massing, and the arches of the ground 
story, as well as the masonry course at the fourth-floor sill 
level, were evidently planned by Aiken to harmonize with 
similar features on Sullivan's building. 

The other building is the Thatcher Building, which in- 
cludes the present quarters of the First National Bank (now 
the Colorado National Bank-Pueblo). This was designed 
by the Chicago firm of Richard E. Schmidt, Garden & Mar- 
tin, and was completed in 1914. One of the partners, Hugh 
M. G. Garden (1873-1961), had been briefly associated with 
Sullivan,” and the building, lying just to the north of the 
Post Office, separated by Fifth Street, paid homage to Sul- 
livan by using his current work as a point of departure. 
There are ground-story arches which harmonized with 
those of the Post Office and the Opera House, but the or- 
nament on the exterior and interior incorporates variations 
on the type of ornament that Sullivan was inventing for 
banks during the period when the Thatcher Building was 
designed (Fig. 29).197 

Through these surviving neighbors, the grand old opera 
house of Adler & Sullivan still manages to preserve a 
ghostly presence (Fig. 30). 

University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45221 
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Frank Lloyd Wright and the Imperial Hotel: A Postscript 


Kathryn Smith 


Frank Lloyd Wright wrote so convincingly of the Imperial 
Hotel in Tokyo that until now it has seemed unnecessary 
to elaborate on his account. Valuable as it has proven to 
be, Wright did not concern himself with the dates and de- 
tails necessary to weave together a historical sequence of 
events. Important issues that have remained obscure in- 
clude the preliminary discussions between Wright and the 
hotel management; the sequence of events in design and 
construction including numerous delays, postponements, 
and crises; and the circumstances under which the building 
was finally completed and Wright returned home.! The 
story of the Imperial Hotel is a dramatic one and when the 
complete outline of events is revealed, Wright's achieve- 
ment emerges as even more remarkable than has formerly 
been believed. 

The background for Wright's invitation to come to To- 
kyo can be found in the opening up of Japan to the West 
that had occurred during the late nineteenth century. The 
arrival of Westerners, thanks to increased trade with both 
Europe and the United States, necessitated the provision of 
suitable and comfortable accommodations of a type gen- 
erally unavailable in Japan at that time. It was the ex- 
pressed purpose of the then-emperor Meiji to encourage ties 
with the West and as a result, numerous changes in man- 
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1 This was pointed out as recently as 1980 by Robert Reitherman writing 
in the AIA Journal, ‘It is symptomatic of this building's story that there 
are conflicting reports concerning such a basic point (as whether or not 
the concrete was reinforced) . . . The more one examines the story of the 
Imperial Hotel, the more vague and contradictory the historical record 
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ners were initiated in imitation of European and American 
ways. In 1887, at the instigation of the Imperial govern- 
ment, a group of prominent businessmen was brought to- 
gether by two distinguished citizens, Ei'ichi Shibusawa 
(1840-1931) and Kihachiro Okura (1837-1928), for the pur- 
pose of building Japan’s first Western-style hotel. The site 
chosen was 15,000 square feet of leased land in the center 
of downtown Tokyo, close to the Imperial Palace. The 
group formed a joint-stock partnership called The Imperial 
Hotel and capitalized it at 260,000 yen ($130,000). The 
building was begun in 1888 under the supervision of two 
German architects, but was completed by Yuzuru Watan- 
abe of the construction office of the Home Ministry.? The 
first guests were received in November, 1890. The three- 
story structure (Fig. 1) of wood, brick, and plaster, was 
designed in the French Second Empire style. In addition to 
the guest rooms, the hotel included a ballroom, dining 
room, billiard room, lounge, smoking room, and reading 
room. Until the opening of its successor thirty-two years 
later, it was the most luxurious hotel in Japan and over 
time established itself as one of the leading social centers 
in Tokyo. 

During its first years of operation, the hotel often re- 
mained unfilled. Although this was disappointing finan- 


becomes . . . There is even some confusion in the literature concerning 
the year in which the earthquake occurred.” Reitherman, 45-46. This ar- 
ticle is intended as a chronology of historical events and as such does not 
attempt a definitive discussion of the Imperial Hotel. Critical issues such 
as an analysis of the building's expressive form and detail and an expo- 
sition of its structure require studies that could not be encompassed in 
this article. An evaluation of the building’s structure is an especially com- 
plicated matter. Most important, Wright's explanations of the structure 
have been challenged by contemporary engineers; see Reitherman, 42-46 
and 70, and Bennett, 6. In addition, Wright acknowledged that changes 
made on site during construction were so extensive that the surviving 
drawings tio longer accurately reflect the structure as it was built. When 
the building was demolished in 1967, detailed photographs of the structure 
were taken. They are reproduced along with a Japanese text by Nobumichi 
Akashi, Frank Lloyd Wright in Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, 1972, Conflicting 
data also exists as to who assisted Wright in the engineering. Although 
Wright as architect must be credited with the design, the involvement of 
others is in question, Among those who must be considered are Julius 
Floto, a Chicago structural engineer (Floto, 122); Samuel A. Lewis, a Chi- 
cago mechanical engineer (Bennett, 6); and R. M. Schindler, the Viennese 
architect, employed by Wright between 1918 and 1921 (Esther McCoy, 
Five California Architects, New York, 1960, 167). However, because of 
the significant changes made on site, it is difficult to determine how much 
any of these individuals contributed to the final building. And to com- 
plicate matters further, it would be necessary to assess the contribution 
of Paul Mueller, the on-site builder, who had extensive experience with 
similar soil conditions in Chicago. 


2 The Imperial Hotel, 6. 


cially, the original purpose of the venture was more dip- 
lomatic than it was commercial. The hotel represented 
Japan's entry into the international community and as such 
served as an important symbol. In the years that followed, 
business gradually increased as the result of political events: 
the Sino-Japanese war (1894-95), the annexation of the 
Philippines by the United States (1902), and the Russo-Jap- 
anese war (1904-05). The result was an increased awareness 
of Japan in the West, and thus the flow of tourists as well 
as businessmen increased until, by 1906, the Imperial Hotel 
was in need of additional rooms. The hotel expanded by 
erecting the Annex, a two-story frame building containing 
forty rooms, directly behind the original building, and by 
acquiring an existing hotel, the Metropole, some distance 
away. In the next few years, transportation links were im- 
proved to Europe, with the Trans-Siberian railroad, and 
across the Pacific with the expansion of steamship lines. In 
1910, the Metropole could no longer function as a hotel 
and was closed. At this time the idea first arose of replacing 
the outmoded nineteenth-century Imperial Hotel with a 
new, larger, and more modern building. 

Frank Lloyd Wright was recommended for the job the 
following year. The person responsible for the introduction 
was Frederick W. Gookin, a prominent Chicago banker, 
whose expertise in the field of Japanese prints made him 
one of the nation’s foremost authorities.® Gookin had 
known Wright for some years, since their mutual passion 
for Oriental art, especially woodblock prints, brought them 
together frequently. In 1908, they had collaborated on an 
exhibition at the Art Institute of Chicago (Fig. 2).: Gookin 
served as curator; Wright designed the installation. 

Gookin had heard about the proposal to construct a new 
building for the Imperial Hotel no later than the first half 
of 1911.° He mentioned the job to Wright and inquired 
whether he would be interested. When Wright responded 
favorably, Gookin sent off a long letter to Aisaku Hayashi, 
General Manager of the Hotel, informing him that he had 
found the right architect for the job. By the beginning of 
October, Gookin had received a reply from Tokyo. “Many 
thanks,” Hayashi wrote, “for your opinion of Mr. Wright. 
I shall write him shortly after completing a rough plan ac- 
cording to my idea. If he would not be too radical and 


3 Gookin, like Wright, was an amateur collector; however, after his re- 
tirement in 1900 he became a professional when he was hired by numerous 
collectors and museums in the Midwest and the East to curate their Jap- 
anese print collections. He worked closely with the well-known Chicago 
collector Clarence Buckingham, and became the first curator of Japanese 
prints at the Art Institute of Chicago in 1913 when Buckingham gave his 
collection to that institution. Wright had sold prints to Buckingham some 
years before and Gookin had acted as Buckingham’s advisor. (Who's Who 
in Chicago — The Book of Chicagoans, Chicago, 1926, 347; “FE W. Gookin 
Dies, Oriental Scholar,” New York Times, January 19, 1936; Wright to 
Darwin D. Martin, December 2, 1910, Wright-Martin Papers, Buffalo. 


4 Kostka, 7. 


5 There is no record of how Gookin became aware of the proposal to 
build a new hotel. It is possible that he had known Aisaku Hayashi for 
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1 Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, 1890, destroyed 1922 (photo: Impe- 
rial Hotel) 


would work under reasonable terms he would be the first 
one.” Gookin, who was at that moment in New York cat- 
aloguing and mounting the Japanese art collections of the 
Public Library and the Metropolitan Museum, immediately 
sent off a letter to Wright with the good news. Gookin 
noted that he presumed Wright would soon hear directly 
from Hayashi, adding, “I sincerely hope this may lead to 
your getting the commission.” It seems certain that Gookin, 
familiar with Wright's talents both as an architect and as 
a connoisseur of Japanese art, believed that he was on that 
basis the ideal person to design the new Imperial Hotel. 
“Somehow it seems to me that this would be a great op- 
portunity to do a stunning thing,” Gookin explained. 
“Would it not be possible to retain the feeling and spirit of 
Japanese architecture and yet construct a building that 
would be comfortable according to standards and require- 
ments of travellers from the rest of the world? If you would 
do this you would build a building that would be an object 
lesson to Japanese and Europeans and Americans alike. And 
I believe it can be done.” 

Wright's knowledge of and sympathy with Japanese art 
was a major reason why he had been proposed as the de- 


many years. Hayashi, like Gookin and Wright, had a close connection 
with and abiding interest in Oriental art. He had served as the assistant 
manager of the New York office of Yamanaka & Co., dealers in Japanese 
and Chinese art objects. It is not known when he began this position; 
however, he left it in 1909 and returned to Japan where he became manager 
of the Imperial Hotel. “Manager of Hotel Resigns Position,” Japan Ad- 
vertiser, April 20, 1922, 1. 


é Hayashi's letter has not survived; this quotation appears in Gookin to 
Wright, October 6, 1911. This letter seems to refute the widely cited con- 
jecture that Wright and Hayashi had known each other in New York. It 
now seems likely that it was Gookin, rather than Wright, who had met 
Hayashi at Yamanaka & Co. 

? Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 
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2 Frank Lloyd Wright, Installation of Japanese print exhibition 
at Art Institute of Chicago, 1908 (courtesy Art Institute) 


signer of the new hotel.’ Although his interest in Japanese 
art can be dated well before the turn of the century, it was 
not until about 1902 that he began to collect Japanese 
prints. And when Wright chose to make his first trip out- 
side the United States in 1905, it was not to Europe as one 
would have predicted, but to Japan. After an intense period 
of work, which was highlighted by the construction of two 
major buildings in Buffalo, New York — the Darwin D. 
Martin House and the Larkin Administration Building — 
Wright decided to take a long vacation to rest. He was 
accompanied by his wife, Catherine, and two former 
clients, Mr. and Mrs. Ward Willits of Highland Park, Il- 
linois. They embarked at Vancouver on February 21 aboard 
the Canadian Pacific steamship Empress of China." This 
first trip lasted about three months. During their stay, they 
were to see Japan (Fig. 3) as it had been depicted in the 
prints of Hiroshige and Utamaro, before the rapid West- 
ernization of the intervening decades. The Wrights re- 
turned on the Empress of India, disembarking in Vancouver 
and returning to Oak Park on May 14, 1905.! As a result 
of this trip, Wright's status as a collector improved appre- 
ciably. While in Japan, he had taken the opportunity to 
shop for prints of a quality and quantity unavailable in the 
United States. One year after his return, the Art Institute 
acknowledged the importance of his collection by exhib- 


9 It seemed also to have played a major part in Wright's securing the job 
for himself and in building support for his ideas. The fact that Hayashi 
and an influential Board member, Kihachiro Okura, all shared with Wright 
an interest in aesthetics, affected the character of the new hotel and as- 
sured its realization over the sometimes conflicting proposals of the more 
business-oriented board members. 


10 Wright to Martin, n.d. (ca. 1908), Wright-Martin Papers, Buffalo. 
11 Wright to Jane Porter, February 21, 1905. 


12 I am indebted to Donald Kalec of the Frank Lloyd Wright Home and 
Studio for this information. The ship, the line, the place of origin, and 
the destination appeared on a portion of a packing crate used as a support 
under a piano placed in a wall of the playroom of Wright's Oak Park 
house, Kalec confirms that this remodeling occurred prior to 1910. It is 
thus possible to conclude that this crate contained art objects that Wright 
was shipping home on his return in 1905. The date was noted in the Oak 
Park Reporter - Argus, May 20, 1905, 4. 


iting his Hiroshige prints. This occasion also marks the first 
appearance in print of Wright's ideas on Japanese 
woodblocks.” 

The news from Gookin regarding Hayashi's interest in 
him as a candidate for architect of the new hotel coincided 
almost exactly with Wright's permanent departure from 
Oak Park in 1911 and his move to newly built quarters at 
Spring Green, Wisconsin. His withdrawal had been 
prompted by his decision to leave his family to be free to 
live with Mamah Borthwick Cheney, an Oak Park woman 
with whom he had fallen in love. Between 1909 and 1910, 
he and Mrs. Cheney spent a year together in Europe. The 
publicity set off a wave of scandal that rocked both Wright's 
practice and his family. While waiting to hear from Japan, 
he was completing his new home, Taliesin. Here he and 
Mamah Borthwick, who had returned to her maiden name 
after her divorce, were starting a new life together. 

Wright was corresponding with the Imperial Hotel by 
1912; but discussion was postponed at the death of Em- 
peror Meiji on July 30. When communication resumed, it 
was decided that Wright would go to Tokyo to discuss the 
job in person, travelling with Mamah Borthwick. “I am 
sailing for Japan tomorrow,” Wright wrote Darwin Martin 
on January 10, 1913, “in search of the commission of con- 
sulting architect for the new Imperial Hotel, which the gov- 
ernment is to build and operate. I have been in touch for 
some time — almost six months. The Mikado’s death post- 
poned affairs and I now have the tip to come on. The build- 
ing is to cost seven million dollars — the finest hotel in the 
world. Of course I may not get it then again I may — it 
would mean forty or fifty thousand dollars and a couple 
of years employment if I did — so wish me luck.” 

While in Tokyo, Hayashi informed Wright of the re- 
quirements for the new building and showed him the site 
(Fig. 4), a rectangular plot of land contiguous to the old 
hotel on the west and facing Hibiya Park on the east." The 
property, adjacent to the Imperial Palace, was the location 
of the residence of the Home Minister, which was to be 
removed. During his stay, Wright drew up preliminary 
plans (Fig. 5), examined the soil conditions, and made sug- 


13 Wright essay in Hiroshige: An Exhibition of Colour Prints from the 
Collection of Frank Lloyd Wright, Chicago, March 29, 1906. 


14 Wright to Martin, January 10, 1913, Wright-Martin Papers, Buffalo. 


15 Prior to the 17th century, the entire area adjacent to the Imperial Palace 
(at that time, the castle of the shogun) was under water. It was part of 
the so-called “Hibiya Inlet,” an extension of what is today Tokyo Bay. 
Between 1590 and 1606, during the early stages of the settlement of the 
city, known then as Edo, the inlet was completely filled in and an elaborate 
system of moats and canals was built throughout the region extending 
out from the castle. These changes in the topography resulted in the dif- 
ficult soil conditions which were to prove such a problem in the design 
and construction of the new building. Wright found eight feet of soil cov- 
ering approximately sixty feet of liquid mud, which he nicknamed “cheese,” 
with ground water extending within two feet of the surface. | am grateful 
to Henry Smith of the History Department of the University of California 
at Santa Barbara for information on the site’s history. 


gestions regarding building materials. After a visit of about 
four months, he returned to the United States in May. 

“The planning of the Imperial Hotel is ‘up to me’ fi- 
nally—," Wright announced to Martin on June 11.” Wright's 
confident declaration ignored the formal steps that would 
involve another three years. Although Hayashi was di- 
recting the planning of the new building, he was subject to 
the final authorization of the Hotel's Board of Directors. 
It was necessary for Wright to develop the preliminary plans 
to present to the Board for their final approval. During this 
stage, Wright received the large commission for the Mid- 
way Gardens; before this building was finished, he was 
engulfed in the greatest tragedy of his life, the murder of 
Mamah Borthwick and several others and a fire at Taliesin 
on August 15, 1914. Another year and a half would elapse 
before final approval would be given for the hotel. It is 
likely that circumstances in Tokyo contributed to the delay, 
as well as Wright's own troubles. 

By 1915, a decision had been made that Hayashi would 
travel to the United States. The purpose of this trip seems 
to have been twozold. It served as an opportunity for Hay- 
ashi to tour the best hotels in major American cities in order 
to refine the requirements for his new building. Secondly, 
Hayashi intended to stay at Taliesin for several weeks to 
examine Wright's developed scheme thoroughly. While in 
the Midwest, Hayashi would be able to view a number of 
Wright's buildings firsthand. “As America has furnished 
most of the models from which the modern Japan has cop- 
ied,” Hayashi recalled, “and, moreover, as that country is 
my second home, being the land where I spent my early 
years, it was but natural that I should seek in that land for 
material for elaboration and completion of my plan. Ac- 
cordingly I took an American trip with the result that I had 
been enabled to observe and study most advantageously 
plans and systems on which hotels in that country are built 
and maintained. From the Pacific coast to the Atlantic I 
went through in every detail over the method and man- 
agement of American hotels, which had given me a knowl- 
edge of inestimable value broadening my views and rip- 
ening my plan.” 

The Japanese party, which was made up of Hayashi, his 
wife, Takako, and the Tokyo architect Tori Yoshitake, de- 
parted for America by December 1915 or January 1916.” 
By February, they had arrived at Taliesin (Fig. 6) where 


16 This appears evidert in a letter from Hayashi to Wright dated August, 
1913, “Things must keep you quite busy, but hope something will come 
of the Hotel plan. Please see that the concrete facing exposed all sort of 
weather such as we have in this part of the world will stand the test of 
time, and is practical. I have been getting several inquiries from manu- 
facturers in America to whom I have referred you. The ground question 
is not settled, but there is every hope of deciding before long." 


Y Wright to Martin, June 11, 1913, Wright-Martin Papers. Buffalo. 
18 “An Acknowledgement,” Hotel Monthly, xxiv, June, 1916, 82. I am 
indebted to Robert Sweeney, who provided this obscure reference, which 


clarifies the meaning of Wright's assertion that he received the Imperial 
Hotel job after Hayashi had completed a tour in search of the ideal 
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3 Wright, photograph taken in Japan, 1905 (photo: Frank 
Lloyd Wright Home & Studio Foundation, Oak Park, Illinois) 


they spent several weeks going over details of the plan. 
Hayashi was pleased with what he saw and planned to re- 
turn to Tokyo to present the drawings to the Hotel Board.” 
Confident of approval, Wright informed Martin on Feb- 
ruary 28, “I am not going to Japan for at least a year and 
then only for a few months at a time to keep in touch with 
the progress of the work — which will not start for ten or 
twelve months at least.” Hayashi and his party returned 
to Japan on March 25, departing San Francisco on the 
Tenyo Maru, which docked in Yokohama on April 14.” 
Despite Wright's predictions, he was preparing to leave 
for Japan before the end of the year. After six years, the 
project was officially underway when the Board made a 
decision to accept Wright as their architect.“ He was hon- 
ored in Chicago at a banquet which also served as a fare- 
well party; a few days later, Wright departed for Japan. He 
was accompanied by Miriam Noel, his companion since 
shortly after the Taliesin tragedy, and his son, John; they 
took an automobile with them, a Country Club Overland. 
On December 28, 1916, they sailed out of Vancouver on 
board the Canadian Pacific steamship Empress of Asia, for 


building. 

19 “Hotel Man Returns From American Trip,” Japan Advertiser, April 15, 
1916. 10. The article notes that Yoshitake “is taking a big part in maxing 
the plans for the new hotel.” It is probable that his role was confined to 
the formulation of the program and perhaps to an interpretation of Jap- 
anese building methods and other practical matters. 


20 Sherman Booth to Darwin D. Martin, March 1, 1916, Wright-Martin 
Papers, Stanford. 


21 Wright to Martin, February 28, 1916, ibid. 
2 “Social and General,” Japan Advertiser, April 14, 1916, 5. 


23 Bcoth to Martin, December 30, 1916, Wright-Martin Papers, Stanford. 
Booth notes that Wright had been paid $8000 for the preliminary drawings. 
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a thirteen-day crossing to Yokohama.” Upon their arrival 
on January 9, 1917, they were met at the dock by Hayashi, 
who escorted them the eighteen miles to Tokyo. 

The purpose of Wright's visit was to begin preparations 
for construction — to examine the site thoroughly, make 
test borings, arrange for acquisition and manufacture of 
materials, and hire draftsmen to prepare working draw- 
ings. Wright spent four months in Japan in 1917, and when 
he was ready to return home in April, it was agreed that 
John would stay behind. The preparation of the working 
drawings would take place at Taliesin with the assistance 
of Japanese draftsmen. On April 21, Wright embarked at 
Yokohama on the Canadian Pacific steamship Empress of 
Asia, on a twelve-day sailing bound for Vancouver. He 
arrived back at Taliesin on May 17.” 

For more than a year Wright remained in the States pro- 
ducing the working drawings, in addition to ongoing and 
new work at home. He was assisted during this phase by 


24 “Here to Build Hotel,” Japan Advertiser, January 10, 1917, 1; Wright, 
1946, 96-97; Wright (1932, 1943), 1977, 226. Wright preferred the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway as his transportation to the Orient. He could take 
a direct train between Chicago and Vancouver, which along with Seattle 
and San Francisco, was one of the three West Coast departure points for 
Japan. In addition, the CPR steamships made the crossing faster than any 
other line, averaging ten to thirteen days at sea instead of fifteen to nine- 
teen. In addition to Wright's obvious need to waste as little time as pos- 
sible, he also suffered from seasickness. Ships departing from the north- 
ernmost ports such as Vancouver or Seattle made faster time than those 
leaving from San Francisco. Wright preferred the faster route. 


25 Wright favored the months of February, March, and April in Tokyo, 


5 Wright, Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, 1913-14, perspective (copyright Frank Lloyd 
Wright Foundation, 1962) 





Arato Endo and another Japanese draftsman who is re- 
corded only as Tatsura. Wright was also becoming more 
deeply involved in collecting Oriental art (Fig. 7), espe- 
cially Japanese prints. His contact with Tokyo began about 
a year following his return from Europe and subsequent 
break with his old life in Oak Park. This was a period of 
increased financial crisis for Wright, who began to deal in 
prints to supplement his income. In Japan he had greater 
opportunities to purchase rare woodblock prints which he 
could bring home to sell to collectors and museums. “I tried 
to increase my fee,” Wright explained, “by mixing my brains 
with my money, buying things I knew the quality and value 
of, — cheap — hoping to realize a good profit on them 
when I came back —.”” 

Throughout the teens and twenties, Wright used his ex- 
panding Japanese print collection as collateral to obtain 
substantial loans from rich former clients such as Darwin 
Martin and Francis Little, or simply as a source of income 
from sales, to such collectors as William Spaulding of Bos- 
ton or such museums as the Metropolitan in New York. His 
association with the Imperial Hotel brought him into con- 
tact with Hiromichi Shugio, who was a member of the Im- 
perial government art commission. With his guidance 
Wright was able to view prints the ordinary American col- 
lector would never see. On the negative side, however, as 
Wright's investment grew, often involving most of his com- 
mission from the hotel and, at times, more than his col- 
lector-clients had allotted, he became the victim of forgers 
who passed fakes on to him, or authentic prints that had 
been surreptitiously reworked. During these years, Wright 


often departing shortly after the annual spring festivity, the Imperial Gar- 
den Party, held during the height of the cherry blossom season. “Social 
and General,” Japan Advertiser, April 20 and 21, 1917. Returning on the 
same ship was his fellow Chicago architect Howard Van Doren Shaw, 
who was completing a tour of China and Japan. ‘Tokyo Should Hold To 
Her Old Traditions in Architecture,” Japan Advertiser, April 21, 1917, 1. 


26 Wright to Martin, August 20, 1922, Wright-Martin Papers, Stanford. 
For a discussion of one aspect of Wright's activity as a dealer, see Julia 
Meech-Pekarik, “Frank Lloyd Wright and Japanese Prints,” Frank Lloyd 
Wright at The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1982, 48-56 and 
idem, Frank Lloyd Wright and Japanese Prints: The Collection of Mrs. 
Avery Coonley, Washington, D.C., 1983, 3-11. 


6 Takako Hay- 
ashi in living 
room, Taliesin, 
1916 (photo: 
Frank Lloyd 
Wright 
Foundation) 








7 Frank Lloyd Wright, Taliesin II, 1914-24, interior showing 
Wright's Oriental collection, Spring Green, Wisconsin (photo: 
Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation) 


2? Henry-Russell Hitchcock, In the Nature of Materials. The Buildings of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, 1887-1941 New York, (1942), 1973, 68. 


#8 “Soon Begin New Imperial Hotel,” Japan Advertiser, September 19, 
1918, 1. 


# “Social and General,” Japanese Advertiser, November 16, 1918; Japan 
Advertiser, November 19, 1918. Although Wright employed the veteran 
Chicago builder Paul Mueller as contractor, no mention has been found 
of the date of his arrival in Tokyo. Wright's two Japanese assistants stayed 
behind in the United States for six weeks touring the sights and visiting 
Wright buildings, finally departing from San Francisco on December 12 
and arriving in Yokohama on the 29th. Louis Sullivan notes in a letter to 
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alternated among the roles of architect, recognized art col- 
lector, and major print dealer. In November, 1917, seven 
months after returning from his most recent trip to Japan, 
he was accorded an exhibition of his collection by the Arts 
Club in Chicago. The following summer, he was deep in 
negotiations with the Metropolitan Museum over the sale 
of a substantial group of prints. Over the next few years, 
his activity as an art dealer would grow until it almost ri- 
valed his work as an architect. 

Amid the negotiations with the Metropolitan in 1918, 
Wright was booking passage for Japan. Plans had been 
made in Tokyo to begin clearing the site at the end of Sep- 
tember, in preparation for construction which was to com- 
mence that fall. Opening-day ceremonies were scheduled 
for two years later, in the fall of 1920. The building was 
to be constructed with a combination of traditional and 
industrial materials — brick, stone, steel, and reinforced 
concrete. The structure was designed to respond to the dif- 
ficult soil conditions and the threat of earthquake, an ev- 
erpresent danger in Japan. The design called for free-float- 
ing foundations consisting of rows of shallow concrete piles 
driven into the soft mud. The reinforced concrete slabs of 
the floors rested on the piles as a tray rests on a waiter's 
fingers.” The Company had capitalized the hotel at 
2,000,000 yen, but an additional large sum was set aside 
for equipment and furnishings. To begin supervision of 
the construction, Wright set sail from Seattle with Miriam 
Noel on October 30, 1918. They departed on board the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamship Fushimi Maru, arriving in 
Yokohama eighteen days later, on November 17, amid Ar- 
mistice celebrations.” 

The opening months of 1919 passed and construction still 
loomed far in the future. Although Hayashi announced in 
late February that building would commence “before the 
cherry blossoms have whitened the ground and been blown 
away,” at the end of May the site was still being cleared.” 
Writing to Louis Sullivan in April Wright complained of 
the slowness that characterized work in Japan; but despite 
the lack of progress, he informed Martin in June that he 
had been working very hard for the past six months.” Per- 
haps the unfavorable conditions contributed to Wright's 
becoming ill for three weeks in late July and early August 
with what he described as an “oriental malady.”™ After re- 
covering from his illness and with construction at last un- 
derway, Wright returned to the United States in September. 

He had been away two months short of a year, and nu- 
merous personal and professional matters were pressing at 


Wright of November 4, 1918 that the names of Wright’s assistants were 
Fujikura and Endo. Arato Endo to R. M. Schindler, February 2, 1919, 
R. M. Schindler Collection, Art Galleries, University of California, Santa 
Barbara. Frank Lloyd Wright, Letters to Architects, selected and with a 
commentary by Bruce Brooks Pfeiffer, Fresno, 1984, 11. 


3° “To Break Ground For New Hotel,” Japan Advertiser, February 26, 
1919, 1; “Social and General,” Japan Advertiser, May 31, 1919, 5. 


# Wright to Louis Sullivan, April 30, 1919; Wright to Martin, June 9, 
1919, Wright-Martin Papers, Stanford. 


32 Wright to Martin, August 8, 1919, ibid. 
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home. One of the most important was the commission for 
a theater to be built in Los Angeles for the oil heiress Aline 
Barnsdall. In July she had purchased a large site in Hol- 
lywood and was anxious for Wright to begin work on the 
plans and construction. He stopped over in Los Angeles 
between Seattle and Taliesin to meet with her.® Although 
Barnsdall hoped that Wright had returned home to work 
on her buildings, his first concern was leaving for the East 
Coast where he could sell a large group of Japanese prints 
he had brought back. After dropping in on a former drafts- 
man, Antonin Raymond, in New York, and persuading him 
to come to work in Tokyo, Wright returned to Taliesin to 
plan for Barnsdall’s property. His stay was hectic, and after 
only three months in the States, he was again sailing for 
Japan. With Raymond and his wife and Miriam Noel, he 
boarded the Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamship Suwa Maru, 
which pulled out of Seattle on December 16, 1919. After a 
stopover at Victoria, the boat docked in Yokohama on New 
Year's Eve. 

Upon arrival in Tokyo, Wright was immediately greeted 
with bad news. Just four days before his boat docked, the 
Annex of the 1890 hotel had completely burned to the 
ground.* In addition to the obvious financial loss, the Ho- 
tel was suffering from a desperate shortage of rooms. Al- 
most ten years had elapsed since the need for a new hotel 
had arisen and the demand in 1920 was far greater than it 
had been in 1910. Although construction was at last un- 
derway, with the foundation well along, the work was be- 
hind schedule. In light of these considerations, the man- 
agement decided almost immediately that the Annex would 
be rebuilt as a modern facility. Wright was asked to execute 
the design. Speed in this instance was of the greatest im- 
portance. The drawings (Figs. 8-10) were completed within 
the first ten days of Wright's return. 

When compared to the larger building that Wright had 
been designing for seven years, the Annex was a simple yet 
elegant building. In conformity with its temporary pur- 
pose, the Annex was constructed of wood frame and plaster 
and was more reminiscent in its details of Wright's own 
Taliesin than the elaborately ornamented building under 
construction to the east. It was located just south of the 
old hotel and was connected to it by a corridor. Square in 
plan, the building wrapped around an interior garden. It 


3 Arato Endo to R. M. Schindler, September, 1919 (as in n. 29). Clarence 
Thomas to Wright, September 27, 1919; Baraboo Weekly News, October 
9, 1919. 

% Wright to Aline Barnsdali, December 9, 1919; Antonin Raymond, An 
Autobiography, Rutland, Vt., and Tokyo, 1973, 65; Japan Advertiser, 
December 31, 1919. 

35 “Imperial Hotel Annex Goes Up in Smoke — Loss Placed At Over A 
Million Yen,” Japan Advertiser, December 28, 1919, 1. 

36 Wright (1932, 1943), 1977, 227. It is not possible to be definite in de- 
scribing the completed Annex since no photographs have survived except 
of the interior of Wright's apartment. It is possible that changes took place 
during construction. For instance, details of Wright's apartment (Rooms 
111-13 on the second-floor plan), do not correspond exactly with the 


was two stories high, containing about forty-nine rooms, 
six suites consisting of a sitting room, two bedrooms, and 
a bath, and four similar suites, each with a penthouse-bed- 
room. In addition, there were lounges (Fig. 11) on both the 
first and the second floors. Wright, who had maintained 
rooms in the hotel, took the opportunity to design an apart- 
ment for himself on the second floor in the northeast corner 
(Figs. 12-16). “In my particular nook in Tokyo,” Wright 
recalled, “was a small living room with a fireplace — fire 
always burning — balcony filled with dwarf-trees and 
flowers, bedroom with balcony and bath, a small dining 
room where meals were served from the hotel. All were on 
the main floor of the apartment. But a narrow stair led up 
from the entrance way to a commodious studio-bedroom 
built as penthouse above the roof. I slept there and had set 
up my drawing board where I could work disturbing no 
one and tumble into bed when tired out.” Several features 
of the building were novel. Electrical heating units, for in- 
stance, hung down low from the ceiling and radiated heat 
into the room (Figs. 13-14). The bathrooms were especially 
noteworthy for the wall-hung toilet, exposed pipes (which 
could also serve as towel racks, the hot water pipe heating 
the towel dry), and handcrafted copper basin and bathtub 
(Fig. 16). 

Wright had not been back in Japan a month before he 
was taken critically ill. His condition was so serious that 
his seventy-eight-year-old mother, Anna, decided to make 
the long Pacific crossing to be with him. She sailed out of 
Vancouver on February 19 with Dr. Luff, a woman phy- 
sician, on the Empress of Asia, arriving in Yokohama on 
March 2.” By the time of her arrival, the foundation of the 
new hotel had been finished. Although the completion date 
was now pushed forward to 1921, the management was 
encouraged that the Annex was nearing opening day (Fig. 
17). On April 25, the first rooms were available for oc- 
cupancy. A tremendous effort on the part of the Wright 
office (Fig. 18) had brought about completion within four 
months of the fire.” 

By the spring of 1920 it was at last possible to predict a 
definite completion date for the new building (Fig. 19). It 
was announced that the opening day would be November 
3, 1921, commemorating the birthday of the late Emperor 
Meiji, under whose reign the plans for the structure had 


working drawings. A bedroom in Wright's apartment (Room 113) is il- 
lustrated in H. T. Wijdeveld, ed., The Work of Frank Lloyd Wright (1925), 
New York, 1965, pls. 128-129. 

37 Anna Lloyd Wright to Jane Porter, February 19, 1920, Prank Lloyd 
Wright Foundation, Scottsdale, Arizona. Weekly Home News, February 
19, 1920; Japan Advertiser, March 3, 1920; “Tokyo Hotels Are Filled To 
Capacity,” Japan Advertiser, March 4, 1920. The Weekly Home News 
mentioned that Wright’s mother had intended to accompany him in De- 
cember, but her health had not permitted it. 


38 Arato Endo to R, M. Schindler, April 27, 1920 (as in n. 29). Darwin 
Martin wrote to Alfred MacArthur on April 22, 1920 (Wright-Martin Pa- 
pers, Stanford) that Dr. Luff had returned from Japan leaving Wright's 
mother there because he had suffered a relapse. 
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10 Wright, Imperial Hotel Annex, Tokyo, 1920, second-floor plan (copyright Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation 1982) 
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11 Wright, Imperial Hotel Annex, Tokyo, 1920, lounge, de- 14 Studio-bedroom in Wright's apartmert, destroyed 1923 
stroyed 1923 (photo: Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation) (photo: Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation) 





12 Wright, Imperial Hotel Annex, Tokyo, 1920, living room in 15 Studio-bedroom in Wright's apartment (photo: Frank Lloyd 
Wright's apartment, destroyed 1923 (photo: Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation) 
Wright Foundation) 





16 Bathroom in Wright's apartment, des:royed 1923 (photo: 


13 Living room in Wright's apartment (photo: Frank Lloyd 
Wright Foundation) Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation) 
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17 Map of site of Imperial Hotel buildings, Tokyo (drawing, 
Jenny Schwing; photo, author) 





18 Aisaku Hayashi's party for Wright and his staff, Tokyo, 
1920 (photo: Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation) 


been initiated.” With work underway on the superstructure 
of the building, Wright was able to find time by the end 
of June to return to the United States to attend to the 
Barnsdall project. By July 1, he was back in Los Angeles 
for a week inspecting the progress on the initial phase of 
construction on Barnsdall’s own residence on Olive Hill.” 

During the summer of 1920, the strain of the Imperial 
Hotel commission was becoming apparent. When he ac- 


# “New Imperial Hotel Will Be Completed in November, 1921,” Japan 
Advertiser, May 14, 1920, 4. 


# Memorandum by Wright, n.d. (ca. August, 1920); Baraboo Weekly 
News, July 15, 1920. 


# Wright to Martin, August 11, 1920, Wright-Martin Papers, Stanford. 
4 Sophie Pauline Gibling to parents, ca. October 20, 1920, ca. October 
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cepted the job, Wright believed that construction would 
take two years, of which only a few months would be spent 
in Japan. Instead, the two years had passed, most of which 
Wright spent in Tokyo, and only the foundation had been 
completed, leaving the greater part to be done. The de- 
mands of this schedule, including his numerous trans- 
oceanic voyages and accompanying bouts of seasickness, 
the unrelenting pursuit by Miss Barnsdall, who required 
his attention when he did return home, and his frequent 
trips to the East Coast to sell Japanese prints, were taking 
their toll. Wright longed to spend a restful summer in the 
comfortable surroundings of his familiar Taliesin, but it 
proved impossible. Miss Barnsdall, feeling unfairly ne- 
glected, was growing more impatient as the months passed. 
She believed that Wright had returned to the United States 
solely to work on her project and insisted that he come out 
to California to meet with her. Wright reluctantly left Wis- 
consin in August to spend a couple of weeks in Los An- 
geles.“ At the end of his visit, Miss Barnsdall had more 
than doubled the scope of her project, to include a self- 
contained theatrical community living and working on Ol- 
ive Hill. Her enthusiasm was now running high, and she 
wanted all the plans completed and ready for construction 
before Wright returned to Tokyo in November. Back at 
Taliesin, while work proceeded on the Olive Hill drawings, 
Wright also spent part of his time meeting with buyers of 
Japanese prints. In October, a crisis occurred at Olive Hill, 
completely shutting down construction there, and neces- 
sitating another trip to California. Wright postponed his 
departure for Japan until December, giving the Barnsdall 
job as his reason. Conditions on Olive Hill were chaotic 
and required his presence up until a few days before sail- 
ing.” After a demanding five and a half months in the 
States, Wright sailed out of Vancouver on December 16, 
1920, accompanied by his assistant, William E. Smith, on 
the Empress of Asia (Fig. 20). At the same time he made 
arrangements to ship a Cadillac to Japan for his friend Hay- 
ashi. The boat docked in Yokohama twelve days later on 
December 28.* 

Wright's final years in Japan were to prove increasingly 
difficult. During the more than two years since he arrived 
to begin supervision, he had been ill both years and had 
spent the Christmas holidays away from home. It had been 
seven years since the murders at Taliesin, which had pre- 
ceded his relationship with Miriam Noel. Their life together 
continued his defiance of American social convention which 
had begun with his break from Oak Park ten years before. 
His association with Miriam Noel was stormy and drain- 
ing. The strain of these years is evident in a letter to his 
daughter, Catherine, and her husband, Kenneth Baxter, on 


28, 1920, and December 9, 1920; Aline Barnsdall to Wright, October 22, 
1920; Wright to Martin, October 31, 1920, Wright-Martin Papers, 
Stanford. 


4 Smith's arrival was noted in “Social and General,” Japan Advertiser, 
December 30, 1920. Although no mention is made of Wright, it is safe to 
assume he and Smith traveled together. Reference to Hayashi's Cadillac 
was made by Wright in a letter to Schindler, June 23. 1921. 
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February 7, 1921. “It was,” he wrote, “a rather lonely 
Christmas and New Year's this year. Christmas and New 
Year's used to be so lively and full of everything from candy 
to grief — that of late years I rather dread it for its lack of 
little children. I hope all is going well — with the business 
and the house. Particularly the house. Not many people 
nowadays have one — or have the art of making one. 
Sometimes I think the good old fashioned house is a thing 
of the past in America. . . . Of his life in Tokyo, he ex- 
plained, “I am never very well here but my Welsh ire will 
wear through — never fear. My work is very hard — in- 
tense concentration and immense responsibility — I would 
like to rest at Taliesin more than I have done these five 
years past. Especially has this last year been strenuous with 
the Los Angeles work coming in on the new Imperial work. 
Once upon a time I never could strike the bottom of my 
physical resources — but now I find that very grey hair 
and fifty-three years — indicate something that I will have 
to pay attention to — in this climate — which is the worst 
in the world I believe —."# 

In spite of Wright's fatigue and the state of his spirits, 
he pushed on toward the scheduled date of the formal open- 
ing in the fall. In addition to the modern technology that 
was being used in the pouring of the concrete, extensive 
handicraft was going into the cut stone. which was being 
carved on the site, making the area across from Hibiya Park 
one of the busiest places in Tokyo (Figs. 21-22). By the 
latter part of April, 1921, it was evident that some parts 
of the building were much farther along than others, as 
work began on the third and final story of the north wing. 


4 Wright to Catherine and Kenneth Baxter, February 7, 1921, from a pho- 
tocopy in the Avery Architectural and Fine Arts Library, Columbia 
University. 


19 Wright, Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, 
1920, perspective (copyright Frank 
Lloyd Wright Foundation, 1942) 


“While the south wing of the new building may not be fin- 
ished on schedule time,” the builder, Paul Mueller, pre- 
dicted, “it is practically certain that unless unforeseen dif- 
ficulties arise we will be able to turn over the main building 
and the north wing for the formal opening on schedule time. 
We have 350 men at work on the building every day now, 
and we expect to get the number raised to 500 before long. 
All we want now is to continue as the hotel is going at the 
present time; if we do we will be able to finish in good 
time.” 

Shortly after this announcement, Wright made plans to 
return to the United States for a very short trip to supervise 
the completion of the Barnsdall residence and two smaller 
houses from the master plan. The work had been proceed- 
ing for the past six months under the supervision of R. 
M. Schindler. Miss Barnsdall had gone off to Europe, turn- 
ing her authority over to her business manager. She had 
grown highly suspicious and distrustful of Wright, and as 
a result, she had left a check with strict instructions that it 
would be the last. The buildings had tc be completed within 
the agreed-upon amount. Wright arrived in Los Angeles in 
late May, and by early June he had departed for Wiscon- 
sin.** He spent the first weeks of his return in a whirlwind 
of telegrams between Los Angeles and Taliesin, attempting 
to get cooperation to finish the Olive Hill buildings. After 
taking out two weeks in early July :o go to New York, 
probably to sell Japanese prints, he returned to Los Angeles 
to oversee the finishing details on Olive Hill. Then, after 
this strenuous year of work in Tokyo and Los Angeles, 
Wright took his most leisurely trip across the Pacific. On 


45 “Work Is Begun On Hotel's Top Story.” Japan Advertiser, April 24, 
1921. 


4 Wright was at Taliesin by the second week of June. Sophie Pauline 
Gibling to parents, June 5, 1921; Wright to Schindler, June 19, 1921. 


EYES WHICH DO NOT SEE 





that che entire world is absorbed in this dominating necessity. 
Machines will lead to a new order both of work and of leisure, 
Entire cities have to be constructed, or reconstructed, in order 
to provide a minimum of comfort, for if this is delaved too 


long, there may be a disturbance of the balance of society. 


Society is an umstable thing and is cracking under the con- 
fusion caused by fifty years of progress which have changed 
the face of the world more than the last six centuries have 


done. 


The time is ripe for construction, not for foolery, 


20 Empress of Asia, ill. in Le Corbusier's Vers une architecture, 
Ist ed. 1923 (written between 1917 and 1922) 


July 30, 1921, he and Miriam Noel departed from San Fran- 
cisco on the maiden voyage of the Pacific Mail steamship 
Empire State, stopping in Honolulu and arriving in Yo- 
kohama on August 15. 

As November 3 approached, the date of the scheduled 
formal opening in Tokyo, it was apparent the hotel 
would not be ready. Schindler, Wright's assistant in Los 
Angeles, was waiting to hear whether Wright would tell 
him to come on to Tokyo. In October, the month he was 
to leave, Schindler reported to his friend Richard Neutra 
that ”. . . the work was interrupted after the completion 
of the first part. . . .” Tension was mounting at the Hotel 


48 Esther McCoy, Vienna to Los Angeles: Two Journeys, Letters Between 
R. M. Schindler and Richard Neutra, Santa Monica, 1979, 137. 


49 One writer maintains that costs were climbing due to corruption on the 
part of the Japanese. Kirishiki, 135. 


50 McCoy (as in n. 48), 138. 


51 Antique Japanese woodblock prints were printed with some “fugitive” 
dyes or colors that fade easily when exposed to light. The rarity and value 
of these prints are partly determined by the brilliance of their color. A 
New York collector, Howard Mansfield, had informed Wright that the 
color in the prints he had purchased had been “improved.” Meech-Pekarik, 
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as the opening day passed and costs continued to rise.” On 
November 19, a couple of weeks after the anniversary of 
the late Emperor's birthday, Schindler wrote Neutra, “Well, 
our trip to Japan fell through. Just received a letter from 
Wright which says he is not willing to start much other 
work in Japan after the hotel. The climate makes him sick 
and the conditions are not particularly favorable. He writes 
that he will return in the spring and looks forward to start- 
ing something new here.” 

The months between the passing of the scheduled open- 
ing and Wright's final departure were probably the most 
trying of his entire stay in Japan. Criticism of the new build- 
ing’s design and of Wright as its architect was mounting 
with delays continuing and costs rising. In addition to this 
strain at the site, Wright was facing other personal and 
professional defeats in the fall of 1921. Work had come to 
a halt in Hollywood because Miss Barnsdall refused to pro- 
ceed with the next phase of the master plan until Wright 
completed his work in Japan and returned to America for 
good. He also had received a severe blow to his finances 
because of his dealings in Japanese prints. A telegram from 
New York had arrived informing him that the last group 
of prints he had sold were almost worthless because they 
had been reworked. As a result, Wright, eager to make 
restitution, found himself in need of money.” He cabled 
Miss Barnsdall to act magnanimously and settle his past- 
due fees. 

The strain between Wright and the Hotel Board in the 
opening months of 1922 was at its height. Various members 
were suggesting that details of the building should be elim- 
inated to lower the cost and speed the completion. Wright 
received strong support from Hayashi and, more impor- 
tant, from Baron Okura, a rich and influential member, 
who was in sympathy with the design; but the worst was 
yet to come. On April 16, 1922, the first Imperial Hotel 
burned to the ground. The damage included the death of 
one guest, destruction of property totaling one million yen, 
and with the exception of the limited facilities of Wright's 
Annex, the loss of the Hotel’s accommodations and ser- 
vices. Speculation immediately began to circulate that the 
Imperial Hotel would close. “I expect to have the entire new 
building completed and ready for occupancy by May 15,” 
Wright declared immediately, “but if the necessary help can 
be procured it may be possible to finish one wing of the 
building within two weeks.” 

The day after the fire the Hotel Board met and came to 
some hard decisions. They moved to put major effort into 


1982 (as in n. 26), 54-55, places this incident in 1920; however, a letter 
from Sophie Pauline Gibling to her parents, November 11, 1921, pinpoints 
it in 1921. 


52 Wright to Schindler, September 12, 1921; Wright to Barnsdall, Septem- 
ber 12, 1921. At exactly the same moment, Louis Sullivan made a des- 
perate request for a cash loan. Despite his own situation, Wright sent 
Sullivan $200. Sullivan to Schindler, September 8, 1921, in McCoy (as in 
n. 48), 147. 


53 “Imperial Hotel Burns — One Person Dead,” Japan Advertiser, April 
17, 1922, 1. 
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pushing the new hotel through to completion. By that time, 
Wright had revised his prediction and now stated that the 
north wing and central section would be open on May 25. 
Furniture for the rooms was practically finished, plumbing 
had been installed, and the carpets had arrived and were 
ready to be laid. All rooms in the central section were nearly 
complete except the kitchen and the banquet hall. High- 
power electric lights were being installed on the site so that 
work could continue night and day, and the work force 
was being at least doubled in size. The Board had decided 
to close the Hotel, but guests still in the Annex requested 
that it remain open.“ 

A few days after the fire, both of Wright's strongest sup- 
porters on the Board resigned. Baron Okura as President 
and Hayashi as Manager explained that they felt obligated 
to assume responsibility for the damage to the hotel and 
its guests. Refusing to allow just two members to be singled 
out, the entire Board resigned. By the first week of May, 
an entire new Board had been elected, composed primarily 
of the sons of the former members. Hayashi’s resignation 
as Manager had been accepted, but he had been asked to 
continue to supervise the completion of the new building 
and the continuation of service in the Annex until a re- 
placement could be hired. He and Okura and the former 
members of the Board were asked to join an advisory board. 
A new opening date, July 2, 1922, had been set to accom- 
modate the reunion of the class of 1881 of the United States 
Naval Academy.“ 

During this crisis, another dramatic event took place to 
alter opinions regarding the new building. On April 26, ten 
days after the fire, Tokyo was struck by the most severe 
earthquake in thirty years. Wright, working in the north 
wing at the time, ran out at the sound of a crash. Fearing 
that the large banquet hall section had collapsed, he 
emerged to see that the brick chimneys of the old hotel, 
left standing in the charred ruins, had fallen.% With the new 
building completely intact, Wright's design had faced its 
test and survived. 

The final days leading up to the arrival of the Annapolis 
class of 1881 were unequalled in Japan in speed of con- 
struction. The day before the opening, it was reported that, 


A thousand workmen for a thousand hours are to win 
their race against an American Navy transport, a race 
in which the distance is not physical, but that of time, 


3 “Imperial Hotel May Use Limited Annex Facilities,” Japan Advertiser, 
April 18, 1922, 12. 

5 “Manager of Hotel Resigns Position,” Japan Advertiser, April 20, 1922, 
1; “Hotel Board Quits Because of Blaze,” Japan Advertiser, April 21, 1922, 
1 and 10; “New Board Elected For Imperial Hotel,” Japan Advertiser, May 
9, 1922, 1. It has been speculated that Okura and Hayashi resigned be- 
cause the Hotel was on the verge of closing because of delays in the con- 
struction of the Wright building. Kirishiki, 136. 

5 “Four Persons Dead; Million Yen Damage is Caused By Quake,” Japan 
Advertiser, April 27, 1922, 1; Wright (1932, 1943), 1977, 244. 

57 “Thousand Men Win 1000-Day Race In Building Hotel Wing,” Japan 
Advertiser, July 1, 1922, 1. 


for a large section of the new Imperial Hotel will be com- 
pleted, furnished and carefully swept. . . . It will have 
been 1,000 hours from the time the Henderson cleared 
the Hampton Roads when she docks at Yokohama at 
noon tomorrow . . . Although the lobby, dining room, 
many bedrooms and some other parts of the hotel will 
be completed. . . , Mr. Wright sees the unfinished work 
and regrets it. That the efforts of the workmen are ap- 
preciated will be shown tonight when the hotel man- 
agement is to be their host at a dinner on the roof of the 
new building. A thousand bottles of sake will be drunk 
to the honor of the new Imperial Hotel. . . . The dinner 
will take the place of the joto-shiki, a Shinto ceremony 
which should be held when the roof is erected over any 
building put up in Japan.” 


On July 2, 1922 the north wing and the partially com- 
pleted central section of the hotel opened as scheduled. The 
new manager, H.K.S. Yamaguchi, credited the accomplish- 
ment to Wright. Although a number of the public rooms 
and the entire south wing remained closed, Mueller esti- 
mated that they would be completed in six weeks. This 
work could be done under Arato Endo's supervision, since 
the south wing was a duplicate of the north. Wright made 
plans to return home, with the expectation that Mueller 
would follow in August at the completion of the remainder 
of the building. After a number of tributes and ceremonies 
(Fig. 23) which Wright recalled movingly in his autobiog- 
raphy, he and Miriam Noel left Yokohama on the Pacific 
steamship President McKinley on July 22, 1922. They ar- 
rived in Seattle via Victoria, B.C. an August 1.% Wright 
would never see Japan again. 

A few weeks after reaching home Wright reflected on 
what surely must have been one of the greatest adventures 
of his life. “My experience in the building of the great build- 
ing in Japan,” he wrote his friend and former client, Darwin 
Martin, “has taught me how difficult of realization my ideal 
in Architecture is. I had to come to close grips with every- 
thing in the field as the whole affair including furniture was 
made by my own workmen ‘on the job.’ I realize how in- 
adequate my superintendence has always been — how rash 
I was to aim so high and how much my clients had to give 
in patience and forebearance to get the thing which in the 
beginning they did not really want — perhaps.” 

Although separated by thousands of miles and an ocean, 


58 “Enthusiastic And Cordial Welcome Is Given Members Of U.S. Naval 
Class.Party,” Japan Advertiser, July 3, 1922, 1-2; “Opening Tiffen Served 
In New Hotel Dining Room,” Japan Advertiser, July 4, 1922, 2; “Hotel 
Architect Will Sail For U.S. July 22,” Japan Advertiser, July 20, 1922, 1. 
The amount of time Wright spent in Japan is still open to question. In a 
letter to Martin on his return, August 20, 1522, he states that he spent 
fifty-one months in Japan. My evidence accounts for thirty-nine months 
between 1916 and 1922, with an additional seven months in 1905 and 1913 
for a total of forty-six. However, he had written in 1932 that he had spent 
one thousand and nine days in Tokyo which equals thirty-three and a 
half months. Wright (1932, 1943), 1977, 248. 


59 Wright to Martin, August 20, 1922, Wright-Martin Papers, Stanford. 
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21 Wright, Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, in construction, 1921 
(photo: Imperial Hotel) 





22 Wright, Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, in construction, 1921 
(photo: Imperial Hotel) 


Wright remained committed to the fate and reputation of 
the Imperial Hotel. He was outraged when he read “A 
Building That Is Wrong” by the San Francisco architect 
Louis Mullgardt, which appeared in the November Archi- 
tect & Engineer. For seven pages, Mullgardt itemized the 
points that led him to conclude that Wright's design was 
“... a monstrous thing of supposedly antique influence, 
but really prehistoric in plan, design, structure, decoration 
and state of decay.” In summation, he declared, “The errors 
are so numerous and flagrant that it may be said this struc- 
ture should never have been built." Wright remained con- 
cerned, as he wrote to Louis Sullivan in March, 1923, that 
the Hotel should receive critical support in architectural 
magazines which could be sent on to Japan to influence 
opinion. He mentioned that he was looking forward to Sul- 


$ Louis Christian Mullgardt, “A Building That Is Wrong,” Architect & 
Engineer. ixxi, November, 1922, 81 and 86. 


& Wright to Sullivan, March, 1923; Louis Sullivan, “Concerning the Im- 
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23 Wright and staff in front of Imperial Hotel, 1922 (photo: 
Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation) 





























24 Chart of Frank Lloyd Wright's time in the United States and 
Japan (drawing, Jenny Schwing; photo, author) 


livan’s article in the Architectural Record; but as the months 
passed, Wright, who had moved to Los Angeles to establish 
a new practice, became involved in his work.‘ 

Instead of six weeks, the completion of the south wing 
took over a year. The occasion of the opening of the entire 
building was to be celebrated on September 1, 1923 at an 
official luncheon arranged by the new manager, Tetsuzo 
Inumaru. The time had come when it would be possible to 
determine whether Wright's building would succeed or fail. 
Ironically, opening day and the most important day in the 
history of the building were one and the same. Just a few 
minutes before the luncheon, Tokyo was hit by the Great 
Kanto Earthquake, the most severe Japanese earthquake in 
the twentieth century. Within the next twenty-four hours, 
the city was subject not only to continuous after-shocks, 


perial Hotel, Tokyo, Japan,” Architectural Record, ru. April, 1923, 332- 
52. Kameki Tsuchiura, a former draftsman in Wright's Tokyo office, joined 
him in Los Angeles in 1923. 
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but fires, flashes of light, unexplainable gusts of wind, and 
changes in the oxygen content of the air caused by the mas- 
sive and violent conflagration that followed the quake. 
Although the Imperial Hotel suffered some damage, none 
of the dire predictions of its critics came true. The building 
stood and almost immediately became the unofficial center 
for emergency relief. In the weeks that followed, the hotel 
served as a home for refugees, dispensed free meals to thou- 
sands of homeless, and became the headquarters for foreign 
embassies, public utilities, and the Japanese press. Within 
a matter of.days, the hotel became an object of praise for 
Japanese and foreigners alike and Wright was hailed as its 
architect. | 

One immediate effect of the earthquake was that almost 
all means of communication was cut off between Tokyo, 
Yokohama, and the rest of the world. Some information 
was being relayed by the Japanese press to foreign news- 
papers. Wright read about the earthquake in Los Angeles. 
It was reported that the hotel had been destroyed, but 
Wright refused to believe it. Finally, on September 13, the 
now legendary telegram arrived from Baron Okura assur- 
ing him that the hotel had survived. It was followed shortly 
after by one from Hayashi which read, “Imperial stands 
square and straight. Congratulations.” 

In the months that followed, Wright gained a measure 
of fame as a result of the dramatic events in Tokyo. The 
experience of the Imperial Hotel had brought him wide- 
spread public recognition for his work as an architect, not 
for the intimate details of his personal life. Although it was 
probably not until the publication of Fallingwater thirteen 
years later that Wright would receive the national attention 
he was seeking, the Imperial Hotel and the Kanto earth- 
quake did what the Wasmuth portfolio had not. After years 
of being ignored by the Chicagoan A.N. Marquis, the com- 
piler of Who's Who in America, it was only a few months 
after the earthquake that Wright received notice that he 
was to be included. On the form requesting information, 
in answer to the question, “What have you done that is 


€ “The Imperial Hotel In An Emergency by T. Inumaru,” Japan Adver- 
tiser, January 24, 1924, 3; Noel E Busch, Two Minutes to Noon, New 


worthy of special mention?” Wright wrote, “The Imperial 
Hotel of Tokyo, Japan and 176 other Buildings of Note.”@ 
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Notes 


The Wildenstein Nativity, a Miniature from the 
Morgan-Màcon Golden Legend 


Jean M. Caswell 


The Nativity miniature (Fig. 1), now preserved as No. 197 in the 
Wildenstein Collection at the Musée Marmottan, Paris,’ is the 
missing Nativity from the Morgan-Mâcon Golden Legend,? a 
Flemish manuscript of the late fifteenth century. Not only does 
this miniature fill a long-recognized void in an important 
manuscript, but its reintegration into the Morgan volumes 
demonstrates one of the many ways in which miniaturists 
interacted in fifteenth-century manuscript production. 
Furthermore, an examination of its painters defines the styles 
and relationships of two of the Morgan-Mfcon miniaturists, and 
a search for the date of its excision traces much of the manuscript's 
history. 

Physical characteristics, as well as painting style, affirm the 
Wildenstein Nativity's identification as the Nativity cut from the 
Morgan-Mâcon Golden Legend. The miniature measures 11.6 x 


1 The Nativity miniature is one of 228 single-leaf miniatures given by 
Daniel Wildenstein to l'Académie des Beaux-Arts. The catalogue descrip- 
tion reads: “#197 ECOLE FLAMANDE, seconde moitié du XV® siècle, 
Grisaille, La Nativité, 116 x 157 mm.,” La Collection Wildenstein, Musée 
Marmottan, Paris, n.d. 


2 This manuscript copy of Jean de Vignay’s translation of Jacobus de Vor- 
agine’s Legenda Aurea is now divided between New York: The Pierpont 
Morgan Library, M 672, 673, 674, 675, and Mficon: Bibliothèque de la 
Ville de Mâcon, ms 3. The Wildenstein miniature was once on folio xxxvii 
of Morgan M 672. | 

I began studying this medieval manuscript while preparing my doctoral 
dissertation (J. Caswell, “The Morgan-Mfcon Golden Legend and Related 
Manuscripts,” University of Maryland, 1978). The relationships among 
the ten artists are discussed on pages 45-125. Professor James Douglas 
Farquhar, who directed the study, called my attention to an article (Fran- 
çois Daulte, “Miniatures pour Noël,” L'oeil, cooa-coour, 1973-74, 2-7), 
which reproduced a miniature by one of the Morgan-Mâcon Golden Leg- 
end artists. That miniature was the Wildenstein Nativity; however, it was 
not by one of the Golden Legend artists, but by two. The relationship 
between the two artists that I had recognized in other Morgan-volume 
miniatures was even more striking in the Nativity, a work of higher qual- 
ity, Since the article in L'oeil did not describe such physical aspects as 
dimensions and painting techniques, I could not be certain that the Wil- 
denstein Nativity was the Nativity missing from the Morgan-Mfcon 
Golden Legend until I saw the miniature itself. 
3 Each page is written in thirty long lines within a slightly varying 25.4 
x 15.7cm justification. 
4 Originally the manuscript included at least 842 folios of 40 x 28cm; 
some of the folios have been cut out, one gathering including five min- 
latures was probably removed intact, and the Morgan folios have been 
cropped in a rebinding to 38.5 x 26cm. Seven already-foliated miniatures 
were removed from the volumes: 

from M 672, xxxvil, with the Nativity (now in the Wildenstein 

Collection) 

from M 675, coxxx, with Saint Lambert 

eclxxxix, with Saint Luke 
from Mfcon 3, cxlvii, with Saint Euphemia 
‘* chdiii, with Saint William 


15.7cm, exactly the size of fourteen-line miniatures in the Morgan- 
Mâcon Golden Legend. And the Nativity is painted in grisaille 
accented with gold and enriched with pale washes of color, the 
same technique used in the miniatures that appear both before 
and after the missing Nativity text. 

Since the Morgan-Mâcon Golden Legend is a luxurious and 
carefully made manuscript, and since it retains most of its 
fifteenth-century foliation, irregularities and lacunae such as the 
missing Nativity are easily noticed. A single scribe engrossed and 
rubricated all of the manuscript's original 842 (or more) folios in 
a bold Burgundian batarde,‘ and a single illuminator decorated 
all of its initial letters in grisaille and gold. Each of the more than 
220 miniatures extends the full width of the justification (15.7cm), 
and the height varies, in a completely systematic way, according 
to the illustration’s position within the volume and on the page.5 
Because of the regular presentation with respect to script and 
decoration, important changes made in the course of the 
manuscript’s production can be recognized and the interplay 
among its ten or more artists can be examined.* 

Several of the miniaturists can be readily identified by style, if 
not by name: Winkler's Master of Margaret of York,” Philip the 
Good's portraitist in his breviary (Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale, 
ms 9511, fol. 398r, Fig. 4),5 the chief artist of the Paris manuscript 


choc, with Saint Petronilla 
cclxxi, with Saint Louis of Marseilles 
The final gathering in M 673, which should have included the stories 

and miniatures of Saints Gordian and Epimachus (May 10), Saints Nereus 
and Achilleus (May 12), Saint Pancratius (May 12), Saint Urban (May 
25), and Saint Petronilla (May 31), might also have been removed. Changes 
in the Tables of Contents obscure these losses as well as any others that 
might have occurred. 


5 The usual space allotted by the scribe for a miniature at the top of the 
page is fifteen lines; mid-page miniatures are usually fourteen or fifteen 
lines: miniatures at the bottom of the page might be as small as ten lines. 
Throughout the volumes a two-line initial letter, in gold on a grisaille 
background, appears at the beginning of the etymology of the saint's name; 
a four-line initial letter, in grisaille on gold and often directly under the 
miniature, announces the saint's biography. Exceptions to these sizes of 
miniatures and initial letters occur only at the beginning of the present 
volumes M 672 and M 675, where larger miniatures and initial letters mark 
the opening folios of Volumes 1 and n in the originally planned two-volume 
format; see n. 6. 


é The changes made during the manuscript’s production are detailed in 
J. Caswell, “A Double Signing System in the Morgan-Mâcon Golden Leg- 
end,” Quaerendo, x, 2, 1980, 97-112. The most important change was that 
the original plan for a two-volume presentation was dropped in favor of 
a three-volume binding, and many folios were revised to make the new 
division look correct — or at least acceptable. 


7 Winkler (pp. 86-87) identified the Master of Margaret of York as the 
miniaturist of Jean Gerson, Oeuvres (Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale, us 
9305-6). Some of the miniatures he painted in the Morgan-Mâcon Golden 
Legend are M 673: fols. 226r, 227v, 228v, 240r, 247v, 253v, and 255r; M 
675: 74v, 82r, 89r, and 90r; Mâcon 3: 82v, 84r, 84v, 85v, 87v, 88v, 127v, 
132r, 137v, 151v, 154r, 158r, 160r, and 160v. 


8 Leroquais stated that “. . . les peintures et les miniatures du breviaire 
de Philippe le Bon (exception faite pour l'arbre de Jesse et la Nativité) sont 
de la main de Guillaume Vrelant, ou du moins . . . elles sont sorties de 
son atelier” (Leroquais, 1, 153). For convenience in this paper I have named 
Philip the Good’s portraitist the St. Andrew Master, and the Vrelant prob- 
lem will be discussed in note 12. 
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of Jean Miélot's La vie de Ste. Catherine (Paris, Bibliothèque 
Nationale, ms fr. 6449),° the Master of the Harley Froissart (British 
Library, Harley ms 4379-80),1° the artist who painted the three 
grisaille miniatures in the Munich La doctrine du disciple de 
sapience (Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, cod. gall. 28, Fig. 
5), and at least four of the artists who painted miniatures in 
Jacques de Guise’s Chroniques de Hainaut, 11 (Brussels, 
Bibliothèque Royale, ms 9243).2 

Two of the ten Morgan-Mfcon Golden Legend artists worked 
on the Wildenstein Nativity: one is the St. Andrew Master, 
so-called because he beautifully portrayed Saint Andrew both in 
the Golden Legend (Morgan M 672, 13v) and as the object of the 
duke’s devotion in Philip the Good’s breviary (Brussels, 
Bibliothèque Royale, ms 9511, fol. 398r, Fig. 4). The other is the 


9 Leroquais noted that even though the Saint Catherine artist had often 
been identified as Guillaume Vrelant (e.g., by Delaissé, 121; Winkler, 71), 
and even though he saw many Vrelant characteristics in the Saint Cath- 
erine, “D'autre part, les types de la Vie de sainte Catherine, hommes et 
femmes, les premiers surtout, différent complétement des types habituels 
de Vrelant. Traits grimacants des visages, pommettes durement accusées, 
levres aux plis amers, donnent aux personnages un air triste et douloureux 
qui contraste avec l'aspect souriant et paisible de ceux des Chroniques de 
Hainaut. Cette constatation rend douteuse l'attribution de ces miniatures 
a Guillaume Vrelant lui-même, mais rien ne s'oppose a ce qu'elles soient 
l'oeuvre de son atelier ou de quelque habile imitateur.” Leroquais, 1, 166. 
The St. Catherine Master painted the Saint Denis miniature in the Morgan- 
Macon Golden Legend, M 675, 140r. 


10 The-artist who painted the Morgan-Mfcon Golden Legend Saint Val- 
entine miniature (M 673, fol. 148v, called the St. Valentine Master in my 
dissertation, n. 2) has been identified as the Master of the Harley Froissart. 
In his description of a Book of Hours in the Princeton University Library, 
ms 87, Plummer attributes several other manuscripts to this artist and 
says that although he was “working at Paris during the 1450s, he went 
to Flanders, probably to Bruges, around 1460” (Plummer, 64-65). An- 
other manuscript that might be attributed to the Master of the Harley 
Froissart is Jean Chartier’s La Chronique de Charles VII (Paris, Biblio- 
thèque Nationale, us fr. 2691), a manuscript produced for Louis de Bruges, 
seigneur de la Gruthuyse, some time after 1461, the last date mentioned 
in the text. The miniature on folio 11r is reproduced in The Secular Spirit: 
Life and Art at the End of the Middle Ages (The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 1975, 242). The miniature opening Le miroir de l'âme (fol. 66r, 
bound with Le livre des secrets d'Aristote in Paris; Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Ms fr. 562) also appears to be the work of the same artist. 

In the Morgan-Mfcon Golden Legend the Master of the Harley Froissart 

was responsible for forty-five miniatures, painted in a variety of tech- 
niques: gouache and transparent watercolor, full color and grisaille. He 
painted a long run of consecutive miniatures in M 672 and M 673, Volume 
1 in the original binding (for example, most of the miniatures in M 673 
from 126r to 222r). In Mâcon 3, he painted a long series illustrating the 
Legend of Saint Voult, which was added to Jacobus de Voragine's Legenda 
Aurea (all of the miniatures between 222r and 248r). 
11 Leroquais reproduced all three miniatures from La doctrine du disciple 
de Sapience. La manière de vivre en estat de grace (Munich, Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, ms gall. 28), a manuscript made for Antoine de Bour- 
gogne. Delaissé (p. 118), Leroquais un, (pls. 51, 52, and 52 bis), and Wink- 
ler (pp. 71 and 73) all called the artist a pupil or imitator of Guillaume 
Vrelant. Three full-color miniatures by this artist also appear in Brunetto 
Latini’s Le trésor de sapience (Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, ms fr. 191), 
another luxurious manuscript made for Louis de Bruges, seigneur de la 
Gruthuyse. 

For easy identification in this paper I have named this artist the Sapience 
Master, because of his work in the Munich Doctrine du disciple de sap- 
ience. In the Morgan-Mâcon Golden Legend he is the primary artist in M 


Sapience Master, named for his work in the Munich Doctrine du 
disciple de sapience (Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, cod. 
gall. 28; see fol. 5v in Fig. 5). These same two artists also painted 
the Morgan-Mfcon Golden Legend's Adoration of the Magi 
(Morgan M 672, fol. 75r, Fig. 2), but their relative participation 
in the two miniatures is quite different. The overall compositions 
of the Nativity (Fig. 1) and the Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 2) are 
similar; the sheds and animals are almost congruent; the pigments 
match; and some of the background figures resemble each other, 
particularly the bearded men who appear above the Virgin's head 
in both miniatures (Joseph in the Adoration of the Magi and a 
shepherd in the Nativity). These congruent aspects are all due to 
the Sapience Master. However, in the Wildenstein Nativity the 
St. Andrew Master has painted, or more probably repainted, 


672, fols. 28v, 31r, 42v, 44v, 50r, 55r, 58r, 61r, 68v, 75r, 80v, 82r, 83v, 
85v, 87r, 88r, 88v, 91v, 92v, 96v, 100r, 108r, 113v, 118v, 123r, and in M 
673, folios 125r, 127v, 130v, 133r, 140r, 143r, 146v. Although his partic- 
ipation in the Morgan volumes ends in gathering C of M 673 (the second 
half of Volume 1, as originally bound), he also painted nine miniatures 
in Mâcon 3 (fols. 46r, 54v, 69v, 71r, 78r, 79v, 181r, 193r, 261v). 


2 Volume n of Jacques de Guise's Chroniques de Hainaut (Brussels, Bib- 
liothèque Royale, ms 9243) has been a key monument in the history of 
manuscript painting because it is one of the few extant documented works. 
Although it was written in 1455 (noted on folio 295v of the manuscript), 
it was still unilluminated in 1449 (Delaissé, 127), and payment for the 
miniatures was not made until 1468: “Item a Guillaume Wyelant aussi 
enlumineur, pour LX ystoires et de plusieurs couleurs, qu'il a faites au 
second volume des ystoires des nobles princes de Haynnau, au pris de 
sodiij sols chacune ystoire l'une, xiiij l’autre font, Lxxij 1” (L. de Laborde, 
Les ducs de Bourgogne, Paris, 1849-52, 1, Pt. 2, 503). Many miniatures 
from the Chroniques, Vol. 11 have been reproduced in Cockshaw, 94-213. 

Because of the likeness of the name Guillaume Wyelant to the name 
Willem Vrelant, which appears in the records of the Bruges miniaturists’ 
Guild of St. John the Evangelist from 1454 until after his death in 1481, 
Vrelant has traditionally been accepted as the painter of ms 9243. 
(W. H. J. Weale, “Documents inédits sur les enlumineurs de Bruges,” Le 
Beffroi, rv, 1872-73, 111-19, 238-337). I agree with Anne van Buren when 
she says of Guillaume Wyelant that “nous ne voyons pas de raison de 
douter qu'il ne fut identique au Willem Vrelant des comptes brugeois, 
malgré les objections de J. D. Farquhar, Creation and Imitation, Fort Lau- 
derdale, 1976, pp. 14-33 et de Cockshaw dans Miniatures des Chroniques, 
pp. 10f.” (Van Buren, n. 47 on p. 64). However, ms 9243 is surely not the 
work of one artist, but of a group of artists, and scholars have attributed 
many other manuscripts to Vrelant or “Vrelant style.” J. D. Farquhar has 
taken a necessary first step toward deciphering the Vrelant enigma by 
identifying and separating the work of one group of miniatures formerly 
associated with the so-called Vrelant style—the work of the Arsenal 575 
Master (Farquhar, esp. 132). 

In the Morgan-Mfcon Golden Legend the 9243-Shop artists usually 
worked alone on each bifolio. One of the finer 9243-Shop painters pro- 
duced the miniatures on M 674: 340r, 344r, 348v, 351v, 352r, 353r, and 
383v. In the Chroniques de Hainaut this same artist often worked with 
other painters on a single miniature. For example, in the Crowning of 
King Sigibert (fol. 146r), he painted the faces and hands of the central 
figures, but the other figures are the work of the Morgan-Mâcon Golden 
Legend St. Hadrian Master (another member of the 9243 Shop, repre- 
sented in the Morgan-Mâcon Golden Legend by the miniatures on M 675: 
69v, 92v, 100r, 103v, 106r, 134r, 137v, 145r, 146v, and Mâcon 3: 3r, 11v, 
18r, and many more; see n. 27). 

13 Both the Sapience Master and the St. Andrew Master, the two artists 
responsible for the Wildenstein Nativity, have been associated with Wil- 
lem Vrelant or his shop in previous literature ‘nn. 11 and 12). 


the central figures — Virgin, Child, Saint Joseph, God the 
Father, and angeis.!4 Similarly, in the Adoration of the Magi 
miniature, the St. Andrew Master repainted the Virgin's face and 
the cloak over her right arm with a paint that is slightly yellower 
than the Sapience Master's silver-white highlights, and, with black 
pigment, he revised the Christ Child's face and body, though 
scarcely enough to alter the Sapience Master's characteristically 
stiff posture. Otherwise the St. Andrew Master left almost all of 
the Adoration of the Magi just as the Sapience Master painted it. 
An example of the Sapience Master's unedited treatment of some 
of the same Biblical persons can be seen in the Morgan-Màcon 
Golden Legend Circumcision (Morgan M 672, fol. 68v, Fig. 3). 
In this miniature the Sapience Master worked alone; here, even 
the Virgin's face has the heavy features typical of that artist. The 
Sapience Master painted many miniatures in Volumes 1 and 11 of 
the Morgan-Macon Golden Legend (M 672, 673, and Mâcon 3), 
and most of these remain unchanged. However, the St. Andrew 
Masterslightly altered several of his miniatures, e.g., the Adoration 
of the Magi (Fig. 2), and he drastically amended a few miniatures, 
notably the Wildenstein Nativity (Fig. 1). 

Both the Sapience Master and the St. Andrew Master painted 
with fine brushes and used multiple short strokes to build up the 
forms; perhaps that shared technique explains why their coop- 
erative miniatures often seem to be the work of one artist — par- 
ticularly in reproductions. However, the identifying characteris- 
tics of the Sapience Master are visible in miniatures in both the 
Morgan-Màcon and the Munich manuscripts; compare Figures 2, 
3, and 5. Most of his figures are short, with heads too large for 
their height. Although the figures are strongly shaded, they give 
little sense of three dimensionality, and they cast small, pale, thinly 
painted gray shadows. Legs often look like stuffed stockings folded 
under at the bottom to create feet, e.g., the Christ Child’s legs in 
the Adoration of the Magi miniature (Fig. 2) and the visitor's legs 
in the Munich miniature (Fig. 5). Faces, except where retouched 
by the St. Andrew Master, have coarse features, thickly outlined 
in black. A long straight nose merges with a broad straight brow. 
Small eyes, sunken between the jutting brow and the broad, swell- 
ing cheekbone, often glance far to one side. Mouths are wide and 
often turned down at the corners, in an expression of distaste. 
Young men have smooth faces and older men have beards, but 
both have dark shadows beneath protruding cheekbones. Hands 
point, pray, and gesture with jointless fingers that curve improb- 
ably; compare the left hand of the visitor in the Munich miniature 
(Fig. 5) with the left hand of the man on the right in the Morgan- 
Macon Circumcision (Fig. 3). 

Although the St. Andrew Master's brushstrokes are similar to 
those of the Sapience Master, he used smaller brushes and applied 
his paint more sensitively; he built his three-dimensional forms 


4 Several of the Sapience Master's mannerisms are still visible even after 
the St. Andrew Master had made his corrections, e.g., the awkward po- 
sition of Saint Joseph's foot and the poorly placed thumb of Saint Joseph's 
right hand. 


4 The seven excised miniatures are listed in note 4. 


18 The 1864 and 1901 descriptions of the volumes claim that Volume 1 had 
295 folios and Volume 11, 269. The authors of the descriptions must have 
mixed the two volumes, because in 1914 Volume 1 was listed with “268 
{sur 269)" folios, and Volume 11 with “293 (sur 295)" folios, numbers that 
match the present sizes of the volumes and account for the missing folios. 
(A Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Ashburnham Place, 11, London, 1853, 
No. 69; A Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Ashburnham Place, Part the 
second, London, 1864, No. zxix, The Ashburnham Library, Catalogue, 
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with many strokes, both light and dark. The overpainted figures 
in the Wildenstein Nativity (Fig. 1) share with the figures in the 
portrait of Philip the Good Praying before Saint Andrew (Fig. 4) 
the careful modeling of flesh and the St. Andrew Master's char- 
acteristic figure and facial types. Even though the St. Andrew 
Master painted Philip's breviary portrait in color and executed 
this luxurious miniature with exceptional care, many comparisons 
can be made between the portrait miniature and the St. Andrew 
Master's overpainting in the Wildenstein Nativity (Figs. 1 and 4). 

The St. Andrew Master's holy figures float and glide, hardly 
touching the earth (Virgin, Christ Child, Saint Joseph in Fig. 1 
and Saint Andrew in Fig. 4). Male faces are delicately modeled, 
but solidly formed; eyes move convincingly within well-defined 
sockets, cheekbones are high, corners of the mouths are accented 
with a vertical line, tips of noses are highlighted, hair is made up 
of individually delineated locks. A direct comparison of the Vir- 
gin’s praying hands with Philip’s and of Saint Joseph's left hand 
with Saint Andrew’s left hand shows the same effortless, gentle 
movement. Thick, crumpled drapery falls in similar folds around 
the Virgin's and Philip’s kneeling legs. A wide cuff of drapery at 
the top of the Virgin's cloak curves sharply toward her back; Saint 
Andrew’s cloak is modeled in the same way. The most striking 
common feature in these two miniatures is their execution, the 
myriad tiny brushstrokes that trace the artist’s sensitive search for 
three-dimensional form. The artist realized roundness, depth, and 
mass in details, such as facial features and drapery folds, but in 
both miniatures the large forms, the whole figures, appear weight- 
less. In the excised Nativity the characteristic styles of these two 
artists, the St. Andrew Master and the Sapience Master, are so 
harmoniously blended that the dual authorship of the miniature 
is not immediately obvious. 

It is not clear when the Nativity and the six other unaccounted- 
for foliated pages containing miniatures were removed from the 
Morgan-Macon Golden Legend, but it must have been relatively 
early in the manuscript's history, because no offprints from the 
missing miniatures remain on the pages that once faced them. The 
absence of the miniatures was not reflected in descriptions until 
1864,! but since the miniated folios were similarly cut from all 
three volumes, the loss probably occurred before the volumes 
were dispersed in about 1835.7 However, the search for a satis- 
factory explanation for the excisions is complicated by the man- 
uscript's turbulent history. 

Evidence within the manuscript itself and seventeenth- to twen- 
tieth-century descriptions of the volumes permit the reconstruc- 
tion of some of the manuscript's itinerary.® The Morgan-Mâcon 
Golden Legend was first owned by Jean d'Auxy (ca. 1400-1474), 
an influential member of the Burgundian courts of both Philip 
the Good and Charles the Bold: his coat-of-arms was added by 


of the portion . . . known as the Barrois Collection, London, 1901, No. 
616; L. de Montgermont, Catalogue des livres de la bibliothèque de m. 
L. de Montgermont, Paris, 1914, vir, No. 467.) In 1914 the manuscript 
was sold by Leboeuf de Montgermont. The two volumes bound as four 
by Chambolle-Duru were purchased by the Pierpont Morgan Library from 
the Parisian book dealer Edouard Rahir (“Pierpont Morgan Library De- 
scription,” 10). Then known as Morgan Manuscript M 458 (Leroquais, 
164), the identifying numbers are now M 672, M 673, M 674, M 675. 


17 See discussion of the manuscript's history below. 


18 Leroquais described much of the manuscript's history and established 
that the Morgan and Mâcon volumes were part of the same manuscript. 
(Leroquais, 1, 163.) 
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1 The Nativity. Paris, Musée Mar- 
mottan, La Collection Wildenstein, 
No. 197 (from cover of La Collec- 
tion Wildenstein, cat.) 


the St. Andrew Master to the opening folio of each of the three 
volumes.’ A later owner, Charles de Chabannes Seigneur de la 
Palisse, added a bifolio to the end of Volume 1 (now Morgan M 
673), which contains his family’s birth register for 1540-1552. Some 
time after 1651 all three volumes were listed as part of a gift by 
Louis de Valois, Duc d'Angoulême, husband of Henriette de La 
Guiche, to the Minorites at La Guiche.” The three volumes evi- 
dently remained together at La Guiche Monastery until, on No- 
vember 14, 1789, the French National Assembly ordered monastic 
and charterhouse libraries to send catalogues of their books and 
manuscripts to the nearest royal seat or municipality, to prepare 
for the state’s taking possession of the books.?! By 1794 the Dé- 
partement de Saône-et-Loire owned the three Golden Legend vol- 
umes, and on October 10, 1835 the city of Mâcon purchased the 
manuscript at the Moreau sale in Màcon, Burgundy, where the 
municipal library still preserves Volume 111 as Ms 3. Volumes 1 
and u, although listed in the Catalogue de la bibliothèque pub- 
lique de la ville de Macon in 1835, must have disappeared soon 
after. These two volumes can again be recognized as number 69 
of the largely stolen Joseph Barrois Collection which the Earl of 
Ashburnham bought in 1853.8 Volumes 1 and ni, certainly part 
of the Barrois Collection, appear to have been part of that theft 
as well. Possibly the miniatures were excised at the time of the 
Barrois theft; almost surely they were excised from all three vol- 
umes at the same time. 

The Morgan-Màcon Golden Legend's production date, with a 
terminus ante quem provided by the death of the first owner Jean 


19 His arms show chequy or and gules; J. B. Rietstap, Armorial General, 
repr. Baltimore, 1965, 1, 87. 


20 Armand Eugene Bénet, “Les manuscrits des Minimes de la Guiche, con- 
servés aux archives départementales de Saône-et-Loire,” Mémoires de la 
Société Eduenne, N.S. xu, Autun, 1883, 48. 

“Ex bibliotheca minimorum guichiensium’ is inscribed on the first folio 
of each of the three volumes. 


21 Benet, 54. Leroquais, 1, 163. 


2 Catalogue de la Bibliothèque Publique de la ville de Macon, Macon, 
1835, 40. Not listed in the National Union Catalogue, this publication is 








2 The Adoration of the Magi. New York, Pierpont Morgan Li- 


brary, M 672, fol. 75r (courtesy the Trustees of the Pierpont 
Morgan Library) 


d'Auxy in 1474, can be determined with much assurance, because 
of its resemblance to the Chroniques de Hainaut, Volume 11, one 
of the few extant documented works of the period; payment for 


catalogued in both the Bibliothèque Nationale and in the Bibliothèque de 
la Ville de Macon, but the item was missing from both libraries; fortu- 
nately, Delisle recorded the entry: “La Légence dorée. Sur velin, avec 
figures et vignettes enluminées. 3 volumes in-folio, reliés en veau, filet 
tranches dorés.” Delisle, 1883, vii. 

3 A Catalogue (as in n. 16), 1853. 

24 Barrois's scandalous theft of many manuscripts from French libraries 
was thoroughly studied and documented by Delisle (1866, 193-264, and 
Bibliothèque Nationale, Catalogue des manuscrits des fonds Libri et Bar- 
rois, Paris, H. Champion, 1888, preface xxviii). 





3 The Circumcision. New York, Pierpont Morgan Library, 
M 672, fol. 68v (courtesy the Trustees) 
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4 | Philip the Good with Saint Andrew. Brussels, Bibliothèque 
Royale, ms 9511, fol. 398r (copyright Bibliothèque Royale 
Albert Ier, Bruxelles) 


2 See n. 12 for full text. 


% A brief biography of the first owner is included in Caswell (as in n. 2), 
27-32. 


The St. Andrew Master also amended Morgan-Màcon Golden Legend 
miniatures painted by the St. Hadrian Master (see n. 12} named for that 
saint's miniature in Morgan M 675, 69v. For example, in the Saint Justin 
miniature on folio 197r of Mâcon 3, he repainted the face and hands in 
both views of the saint. He did the same with some by the Master of the 
Harley Froissart; for example, in the Saint Voult series he repainted the 
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5 Le malade. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, cod. gall. 
28, fol. 5v (photo: Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Miinchen) 


its sixty miniatures was made to Guillaume Wyelant in 1468,5 
Because at least four artists, including the St. Andrew Master, 
worked in both manuscripts, a date close to 1468 can also be 
assigned to the Morgan-Màcon Golden Legend. Both manuscripts 
are not only Flemish, but were probably produced in Bruges, a 
town in which Jean d'Auxy had many personal and professional 
ties.2° More research is needed to unravel the complex interactions 
among the many Morgan-Mâcon Golden Legend artists. How- 
ever, this examination of the Wildenstein Nativity and other 
Golden Legend miniatures painted by the St. Andrew Master and 
the Sapience Master may clarify the relationship between these 
two artists. The St. Andrew Master appears to be more than just 
a member of the shop. Because he revised several of the Sapience 
Master's paintings, as well as miniatures by two other artists,” 
and because he added angels supporting Jean d'Auxy's coat-of- 
arms to the incipit folios of all three volumes, the St, Andrew 
Master emerges as an important member of the group of crafts- 
men who created the Morgan-Macon Golden Legend. Further 
study might even show him to be the artist in charge of the dec- 


head and upper body of the sculptor carving the image of Saint Voult 
(Macon 3, fol. 225v) and the faces of several men standing on the shore 
awaiting the arrival of the Saint Voult image (Mâcon 3, fol. 233v). 


28 Because the St. Andrew Master added the angels and arms to the open- 
ing miniatures of Volume 11 (now Morgan M 674, fol. 1) and Volume ni 
{now Mâcon 3, fol. 1), it is probable that he was in charge of the pro- 
duction at the time Jean d’Auxy ordered those additions. Caswell (as in 
n. 2), 101-03. 
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oration, if not the whole production, of the manuscript. An even 
more fascinating, but correspondingly more complex, problem 
concerns the kind of relationship that might have existed between 
the St. Andrew Master, an artist who worked in both the Morgan- 
Mâcon Golden Legend and the Chroniques de Hainaut, and the 
Guillaume Wyelant who was paid for illuminating the Chro- 
niques, Volume 11 (Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale, ms 9243), as 
well as the Willem Vrelant whose name was frequently mentioned 
in records of the Bruges miniaturists’ guild. 
University of Maryland 
College Park, MD 20742 
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The “Mirror” in Las Meninas 
George Kubler 


The supposed mirror shown hanging on the rear wall of Las Men- 
inas does not display a virtual image by reflected light. It is a 
painted image of the King and Queen, painted on a small canvas 


1 René Magritte pressed this point in his painting of a tobacco pipe entitled 
Ceci n'est pas une pipe. 

2J, Moffitt, “Velázquez in the Alcázar Palace in 1656: The Meaning of 
the Mise-en-scène of Las Meninas,” Art History, vi, 3, 1983, fig. 2, 277. 


3 J. A. Emmers, “Les Menines de Velasquez Miroir des Princes pour Phi- 


lippe IV," Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, xt, 1961, 51-79. 
4 Pablo Picasso, Maids of Honor, New York, 1959: Variations 1, August 


as if seen in a mirror, and as if seen at a short viewing distance 
not far from the painter. 

We cannot know what Velázquez was painting on the large 
canvas of which we see only the back. But the double portrait on 
the wall is clearly a painting of the royal couple as if seen in 
reversed position. But it is not a mirror, being only a painting of 
what is seen in a mirror.! By the seale of the room the painting 
of the royal images in a mirror is about thirty inches high.? 

The widely believed notion that Velázquez beholds the living 
royal pair in front of the scene of the maids of honor, and that 
their reflection (or a reflection of their portrait on the big canvas) 
is visible in a mirror, is a notion inconsistent with the idea of exact 
or photographic perspective diminution. 

The proof is simple. A yardstick seen in a flat mirror without 
curvature at a distance of fifty feet reduces to a height of less than 
one inch in the mirror. If the central frame on the end wall some 
fifty feet away is not a mirror, but a painting of the royal couple, 
another problem arises. The Queen is not on the King's left as 
required by court protocol.? If, however, the frame contains a 
painting of these figures as seen in a mirror, the image is reversed 
and the Queen appears at the King's right. 

To suppose that a living couple appears in a mirror puts the 
painter in the position of having discarded exact perspective dim- 
inution. The opposite view, that they are shown in a painting on 
the wall as if in a mirror, requires us to accept another explanation 
of the event in the spectator’s space on our side of the painting. 
Without a mirror on the back wall, we have no other knowledge 
of this event than that the people in the painting are looking at 
us in the act of viewing them. 

The use of multiple and simultaneous points of view occurs in 
other paintings by Velázquez and his contemporaries. But only 
the Cubists in our century make this a central principle in their 
work. In so doing they no longer need mirrors for the fractured 
reflections they assembled in time as much as in space. 

Thus Picasso paid little attention to the mirror in his Maids of 
Honor.‘ Of the fifty-eight variations under this title that he painted 
in 1958 only three show the frame on the rear wall. Being himself 
the moving and sentient mirror, he needed none in the picture. 

Velázquez also took this position to produce multiple meanings 
in the time of our perception of Las Meninas. His eye and mind 
hold the maids of honor and the royal couple and ourselves in 
different spaces and times, while conveying them all into paint 
as in a single instant.5 

Yale University 
New Haven, CT 06520 


17; 32, Sept. 19; 33, Oct. 2. 


S From the paper read at the symposium, “Interpreting Las Meninas,” at 
the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, on April 14, 1984. The 
organizers of the symposium write that no publication is planned, and 
release it for use elsewhere. Kirk Varnedoe, Jonathan Brown, Joel Snyder, 
Leo Steinberg and Richard Sennett were the main speakers. 


Letters 


The Beasts at Versailles 


In his article, “The Wild Beasts Pursued: The Petite Galerie of 
Louis XV at Versailles” (June, 1984, 224-236), Hamilton Hazlehurst 
speaks of the erroneous 18th-century description of a painting, 
Tiger Hunt, as a Chasse au leopard. Though the identification of 
a striped feline as a tiger and a spotted one as a leopard is standard 
today, things were different in the 18th century. The Encyclopédie, 
s.v. leopard, says of the two species: “Les Naturalistes donnent 
le nom de léopard à celui qui a des taches rondes; mais il parait 
que l'usage a prévalu au contraire, et qu'on le nomme vulgairement 
du nom de tigre.” It would seem that we are all naturalists today. 

EDITH APPLETON STANDEN 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York, NY 10028 


Rossetti’s Lady Lilith and Its Sources 


I would like to draw attention to an omission in Virginia M. Allen's 
article, “ ‘One Strangling Golden Hair’: Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
Lady Lilith (June, 1984, 285-294). Professor Allen did not cite 
Sarah Phelps Smith's earlier study, ‘Dante Gabriel Rossetti's Lady 
Lilith’ and the Language of Flowers” (Arts Magazine, L111, 
February, 1979, 142-45), which, although argued from a different 
point of view, investigates the artistic and literary sources of the 
same painting. 
DIANNE SACHKO MACLEOD 
University of California 
Davis, CA 95616 


A recent article on Rossetti's Lady Lilith by Virginia Allen (June, 
1984) sheds light on Rossetti’s femme-fatale hair imagery and the 
more general fears of Victorian England concerning the modern 
woman and her sexuality. Unfortunately, Allen makes no attempt 
to explore what long female hair meant in 19th-century English 
society.! More dissappointing is the author's ignorance of earlier 
poetic traditions for hair, particularly the poetic topos common 
since Petrarch of long blond female hair ensnaring male eyes and 
hearts. With Rossetti’s picture and accompanying sonnet cut off 
from this tradition, Allen makes two fallacious connections 
between Rossetti’s imagery and supposed literary sources in 
Goethe and Browning. In the Walpurgisnacht scene in Faust, 
Goethe describes Lilith and her beautiful hair which can capture 
men. According to Allen, this passage is central to Rossetti’s Lady 
Lilith and other Rossetti images involving female hair. To be sure, 
Goethe's words inspired Rossetti's choice of a title as Allen shows. 
Yet Rossetti’s only scene of hair encircling a male neck — a motif 
never mentioned in Goethe — is a drawing of Keats's La Belle 
Dame sans Merci dated 1855. (Allen fig. 3) Once again, Allen 
invokes Goethe, arguing that Rossetti’s image of the Belle Dame 
was “metamorphosed into a “Lilith-like image” (p. 287). The 


1 A discussion of female hair in 19th- and early 20th-century art can be 
found in Robert Goldwater, Symbolism, New York, 1979, 60-69, but this 
too lacks a social dimension. 


2M. B. Ogle, “The Classical Origin and Tradition of Literary Conceits,” 


drawing, however, was executed eleven years before Rossetti is 
on record as thinking of Goethe’s demonic woman. The truth is that 
the Belle Dame draws on a more general poetic tradition of dan- 
gerous female hair, the same one Goethe in turn used for his 
Lilith. Secondly, Allen sees Browning's Porphyria's Lover (1846) 
as another source for the Belle Dame, this despite the fact that 
Browning says nothing about female hair threatening men; his 
poem speaks only of Porphyria strangled by her lover with her 
own long blond hair. Except for the idea of strangling which 
Rossetti perhaps borrowed for his sonnet, Browning's text has 
nothing to do with dangerous female hair or Rossetti's drawing. 
Yet without better literary sources, Allen claims the Belle Dame 
“reversed the gender of [Browning's] strangling lover and wound 
the hair around the throat of the youth, not the maiden” (p. 288). 

On p. 288, Allen quotes two lines from Rossetti’s translation 
of a poem by Fazio degli Uberti as published in Rossetti’s Early 
Italian Poets (1861). "I look at the crisp golden-threaded hair/ 
Whereof, to thrall my heart, Love twists a net.” While this in- 
dicates a poetic tradition before Goethe, it also provides a literary 
source demonstrably known by Rossetti before he started work 
on the Lady Lilith. No such “smoking gun” exists for Goethe’s 
Lilith. Even more striking are the similarities between this passage 
and Rossetti’s sonnet on Lady Lilith. Both speak of female hair 
ensnaring the male heart, something not found in Goethe or 
Browning. Allen’s own evidence then suggests a very different 
reading of the origins of Rossetti's Lady Lilith, something also 
borne out by a basic knowledge of medieval and Renaissance love 
lyrics. 

As readers of Petrarch, Spenser, and Shakespeare remember, 
golden female hair was a perpetual danger to the male eye and 
heart. Though the motif doesn’t seem to come from ancient po- 
etry, it probably originated in a Petrarchan variation on the clas- 
sical theme of female beauty and the female eye as a snare, net, 
trap, golden chain, or golden fetter. Used three times by Petrarchy 
the conceit of golden female hair snaring the lover's eye and or 
heart became a popular topos in Renaissance poetry. We find it 
in Tasso, Ariosto, Magny, Tyard, Baif, Desportes, Sceve, Con- 
stable, Fletcher, Alexander, Daniel, Shakespeare, and Spenser.? In 
Act II, scene 2 of the Merchant of Venice, Bassanio describes 
Portia’s beauty upon discovering her miniature in the leaden cas- 
ket. “Here in her hairs/The painter plays the spider, and hath 
woven/A golden mesh t'entrap the hearts of men.” Spenser in turn 
wrote of a heart tied by the “faire tresses of your golden hayre” 
(Am. 73). He also saw the heart's conduit to beauty, the eye, as 
snared. “Is it that men’s frayle eyes, which gaze too bold, /She 
may entangle in that golden snare?” (Am. 37). In a passage from 
the Faerie Queene quoted in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
Spenser discussed the more general power of female beauty to 
overcome even the most warrior-like men. In this context, the 
hair conceit appears. “And mighty hands forget their manliness, / 
Driven with the power of a heart-burning eye, /And lapt in fetters 
of a golden tress.’ Interestingly, Burton also mentions Lilith in 
a different section of the Anatomy, a text Rossetti’s friend Ste- 
phens says contributed to the Lady Lilith (Allen, 292.) Though 
Allen writes, “clearly Goethe, Shelley [Shelley's translation of 
Goethe], and stray encyclopedias provided Rossetti with far more 
grist for his creative mill than this passing comment by Burton” 


American Journal of Philology, xxxiv, 1913, 125-53, esp. 128-29; Lisle 
Cecil John, The Elizabethan Sonnet Sequences, New York, 1938, 144, 243, 
n. 17; Lance Donaldson-Evans, Love's Fatal Glance. Place University, 1980, 
91, 136, 139. 


3 Anatomy of Melancholy, Pt. 3, Sec. 2, Mem. 2, Subs. 2. 
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(p. 292), one wonders whether Burton's quotation of Spenser 
(along with his mention of Lilith) fed into Rossetti’s painting in 
a more important way. Like Spenser, Rossetti’s sonnet also speaks 
of male eyes burning at the sight of golden hair. Even Fazio's 
lover's heart is enthralled only after looking at the golden hair. 

The notion of female beauty seducing and destroying men is 
central to Rossetti’s Lady Lilith, both the painting and the sonnet. 
Although Allen focuses on the danger of golden hair, the low-cut 
bodice and bare shoulders are equally dangerous to the male eye, 
heart, and soul. In the third stanza of the Rossetti-translated poem 
by Fazio (partially quoted by Allen), we read, “I look at her white, 
easy neck, so well/From shoulders and from bosom lifted up.” 
Though this is also a literary commonplace, it may have been in 
Rossetti’s mind (along with Fazio’s heart-enthralling hair) when 
he conceived his painting of a femme fatale with bare white neck 
and shoulders. In any case, the most significant lines of Rossetti’s 
sonnet are the last three: “Lol as that youth’s eyes burned at thine, 
so went/Thy spell through him, and left his straight neck bent/ 
And round his heart one strangling golden hair.” It should be 
apparent that the Lady Lilith is less about hair circling necks (in 
contrast to the drawing of the Belle Dame) than a continuation 
of the oldest and most basic of all Western amatory common- 
places, that of love starting in the male sight of female beauty 
and penetrating to the heart.‘ Rossetti’s translation of Cino da 
Pistoia’s Sonnet VI, published in the same Early Italian Poets 
(1861), we find this well-worn motif. “This fairest lady, who, as 
well I wot,/Found entrance by her beauty to my soul,/Pierced 
through mine eyes my heart. . . .” As Rossetti’s sonnet, Lady Lil- 
ith indicates, her spell and hair encircle the youth’s heart only 
after they pass through his eyes. 

In this respect, Rossetti’s Lilith is even closer to the earlier icon- 
ographic tradition of the “Lady at Her Toilette” than Allen sup- 
poses. For, Titian’s Louvre Woman at Her Toilette (Allen fig. 4) 
refers directly to the snaring blond hair, amid its other images 
borrowed from Petrarchan poetry, including the mirror,5 The mir- 
ror in the Lady Lilith is another symbol crucial to the painting 
but left out of Allen's discussion. At times, a Petrarchan analogy 
to the radiance of the lady’s beauty, at times to her beauty as a 
reflection of divine beauty, the mirror also reminded of love's 
origins in sight, particularly the sight of the lady’s eye which pen- 
etrates the lover's eye like a dart or arrow wounding his heart. 
Titian’s Washington Venus with the Mirror, for example, isolates 
a single eye of Venus in the reflection. The mirror in toilette pic- 
tures and poems could also refer to the lover's envious desire to 
be the lady’s mirror (and thus enjoy her gaze). In a more meta- 
phorical sense, from troubadour poetry on, the lover desires to 
mirror his lady with his eyes, face, and whole being, to reflect 
her love back and be one with her. Something of these last two 
meanings appears in the same stanza of the same Rossetti-trans- 
lated poem in which Fazio speaks of looking at the lady's golden 
hair which enthralls his heart. “That hair of hers, so heavily 
uplaid, /To shed down braid by braid, /And make myself two mir- 
rors of her eyes/Within whose light all other glory dies?” The 
point here is that Allen considers only the hair as snare, whereas 
the lady's body and eyes, indeed, her beauty more generally are 
equally important in strangling the beholder-lover’s heart through 
his eyes. 


4 Ruth Cline, “Eyes and Hearts,” Romance Philology, xxv, 1971-2, 263- 
297; and Donaldson-Evans. 

5 Elise Goodman-Soellner, “Poetic Interpretations of the Lady at Her To- 
ilette Theme in Sixteenth-Century Painting,” The Sixteenth-Century Jour- 
nal, xav, 4, 1983, 426-442. 


A more balanced account of the Lady Lilith would place its 
origins in the poetic and iconographic traditions outlined above, 
traditions that frequently included warnings about the dangers of 
lust and female sexuality. The “femme fatale” after all was a 19th- 
century revival of the equally misogynist medieval, Renaissance, 
and Baroque theme, the “Power of Women.” Rossetti heightened 
the sense of danger in his Lady Lilith by dressing and posing her 
in a provocative manner and introducing flowers symbolic of 
sleep, dreams, and death on the dressing table (Allen p. 291). The 
final touch was the sonnet with its reference to Goethe’s Lilith, 
spelling out doom and destruction in the clearest terms. Yet even 
here, evidence indicates Rossetti wanted to keep the emphasis on 
the dangers of all sexually expressive women, not just the some- 
what obscure figure of Lilith. For in the second edition of his 
Poems published twelve years after the printing in 1881, he 
changed the sonnet's title from Lady Lilith to Body’s Beauty (Al- 
len, p. 285). In this way, he highlighted the relation of the sonnet 
(and by implication the picture for which it was written) to the 
more general tradition of the dangers of female beauty and sex- 
uality which he and his male contemporeries worried about in an 
age of growing female emancipation. 

ROBERT W. BALDWIN 
Kent State University 
Kent, OH 44242 


I have two major disagreements with the article, “’One Stran- 
gling Golden Hair’: Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Lady Lilith,” by Vir- 
ginia M. Allen which appeared in the June, 1984 issue of The Art 
Bulletin. First, I take issue with the author's interpretation of Lady 
Lilith as a “sinful female idol” (p. 285); this view misses most of 
the content put into the painting and its accompanying sonnet by 
Rossetti. The author's exposition demonstrates a simplification 
and misunderstanding of this work due to a lack of information 
about Rossetti and his painting in general. My second objection 
is to the purpose for which the painting was removed from its 
context in Rossetti’s oeuvre, that of turning Lady Lilith into a 
symbol of Victorian prejudice against feminism and, explicitly, 
the use of birth control. 

In setting Lilith up to be a symbol for Rossetti’s (and apparently 
other Victorian males’) idea of the “modern” woman, Professor 
Allen has ignored the very title of the sonnet, which is Body’s 
Beauty. (Although the original title of the sonnet was the same 
as that of the painting, Rossetti changed the emphasis from the 
subject of the poem to its substance.) As a painted image, the 
Lilith is a traditional symbol of vanity. Allen’s own illustrations 
show how the painting fits into this tradition, starting with Ti- 
tian’s Lady at Her Toilette (which has nothing to do with Rossetti's 
drawing La Belle Dame sans Merci to which she tries to relate it.) 
She includes Rossetti’s Fazio's Mistress, which also shows a woman 
at a dressing table combing her hair (related in text as well as 
image, p. 288), but does not include the Woman Combing Her 
Hair of 1864 (Surtees No. 2522) into which Rossetti put several 
quotations from the Titian: the mirror, the foreground ledge and 
the apple-shaped bottle. The sonnet also identifies the woman in 
Lilith not as a modern woman, but as a symbol of woman’s vanity: 


1J, Hall, Dictionary of Subjects and Symbols in Art, New York, 1974, 
318, says that Vanity is “in secular allegory one of the minor vices, gen- 
erally represented in the Renaissance as a naked woman, seated or re- 
clining on a couch, and attending to her hair with comb and mirror. . . .” 


2 All Surtees numbers refer to V. Surtees, The Paintings and Drawings of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-1882): A Catalogue Raisonné, Oxford, 1971. 


. . still she sits, young while the earth is old, 
And subtly of herself contemplative.? 


This self-contemplation, symbolic of vanity rather than the dan- 
gers of entrapment, received the visual emphasis. The hazards of 
beauty are left more subtly to the symbolic flowers and objects 
in the painting. Allen mentions the roses, flower of Venus, the 
poppies for sleep and death, and the foxglove, a poisonous flower. 
The foxglove is, in the Victorian “language of flowers,” a symbol 
for “insincerity,"4 and Rossetti thought it important enough to 
include it in his sonnet as inscribed on the frame of the painting: 
“Rose, foxglove, poppy are her flowers. . . .” The background 
roses are white, a color symbolic of innocence,’ which would be 
inappropriate to the character but for a legend that says that roses 
were white until Eve kissed one in Eden; henceforth they were 
red. The white roses therefore place Lilith as Adam’s first wife, 
and suggest that the landscape reflected in the mirror is Eden, 
while the presence of the furniture makes the setting ambiguous, 
emphasizing that she is a timeless emblem. Allen also ignores the 
crown of daisies in Lilith’s lap, representing “innocence” in the 
language of flowers,’ a quality that Lilith assumes in the presence 
of men as part of her allure, but has removed here in the privacy 
of her “tiring chamber.” The candles on the table, which Allen 
sees as a kind of altar, are unlighted, representing the absence of 
Christ (in opposition to the lighted candle in Van Eyck’s Amolfini 
Wedding which was in the National Gallery and known to Ros- 
setti.) The glass jar. shaped like an apple of temptation in the 
paintings by Titian and Rossetti that lead up to this one, is here 
in the shape of a human heart surmounted by a crown, showing 
Lilith’s supremacy cver the heart of man. 

Although Rossetti’s choice of symbolic accessories identifies the 
woman as Lilith anc helps to illustrate the sonnet, the purely vis- 
ual impression is that of a woman looking in a mirror. Allen tells 
us that Rossetti's trip to Paris in the summer of 1864 “is signifi- 
cant” (p. 288; actually, he went in November) because he could 
see the Titian in the Louvre (although he had used it earlier in 
the year as the basis for his Woman Combing Her Hair). She also 
mentions Rossetti’s trip to Courbet’s studio (she doesn’t mention 
that Courbet wasn't there)! where Rossetti became an influence 
on the French artist. Instead of this reversal of contemporary “in- 
fluence” relevant to Lilith, it would have been more useful to 
mention the influence of Whistler's Little White Girl (1864)? which 
is, again, a woman reflected in a mirror. Swinburne, a close friend 
of both Whistler and Rossetti, wrote some lines for the Little White 
Girl when it was exhibited in 1865. They begin: 

White rose in red rose-garden f 

Is not so white 
And later: 

. .. I watch my face and wonder 

At my bright hair 

Nought else exalts or grieves 

The rose at heart, that heaves 


3D. G. Rossetti, Collected Works, ed. W.M. Rossetti, London, 1886, 
1, 216. 


45. J. Hale, Flora's Interpreter, Boston, 1840, 66. 
5 E. C. Brewer, Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 12th ed., London, 1951. 


6 This legend appeared in many editions of the language of flowers, in- 
cluding Language of Flowers, London, Saunders and Otley, 1835, 109. 


7 Hale (as in note 4), 55. 


8 D. G. Rossetti, Letters, ed. O. Doughty and J. R. Wahl, Oxford, 1965, 
u, 526. 
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With love of her own leaves and lips that pair. 

These lines, which mention “bright hair” and use the images of 
the white rose and self-contemplation, could have influenced Ros- 
setti by associating images with the Whistler painting which has 
no roses and no particular emphasis on hair. 

The most important omission in Allen’s interpretation of Lilith 
is her failure to recognize the significance of the model, Fanny 
Cornforth. Rossetti’s choice of models is always important. He 
chose Lizzie Siddall to represent Dante’s ideal, Beatrice, and his 
love of later life, Jane Morris, to play goddesses and roles that 
were parallel to their real life situation. Fanny was a woman of 
the lower classes who was Rossetti’s mistress, and after the death 
of his wife, his housekeeper. He always portrayed her in a way 
that represented some aspect of sensual beauty, just as he did in 
Fazio's Mistress and in Lilith, sometimes with a touch of the sin- 
ister (Lucrezia Borgia, Surtees No. 124) byt more often not. Allen 
is wrong in supposing that this painting has anything to do with 
Lizzie, whom Rossetti had idealized in Beata Beatrix of 1864. The 
red poppy is not a source of laudanum (the drug which caused 
Lizzie’s death) as Allen suggests, but rather the white poppy which 
is prominent in Beata Beatrix. As evidence that these two paint- 
ings were related, the author mentions that they were grouped to- 
gether in a letter to Swinburne. The letter mentions five works 
that Rossetti had in his studio, and they are not in fact “grouped 
together” semantically, but each is mentioned with other works.4 
The change in the face of Lilith was at the owner (Leyland’s) sug- 
gestion. He, not Rossetti, as Allen implies, found the face “sensual 
and commonplace.” Leyland liked Alexa Wilding best of Ros- 
setti‘s models, and owned the pendant to the painting which had 
Wilding's face and probably wanted it to “match.” Allen neglected 
to quote Rossetti’s comment about the change, “I have often said 
that to be an artist is just the same thing as to be a whore, as far 
as dependence on the whims and fancies of individuals is con- 
cerned.’ This shows that Allen is right in thinking that Rossetti 
was working to please his patron, but wrong in supposing that 
the purpose was to make the face more “coldly and explicitly 
erotic,” an interpretation which is the author's own (p. 294). The 
only contemporary comment on this point is that by EG. Ste- 
phens who found Fanny’s face “more amorous and more cruel." 

In interpreting Lady Lilith fully, it is necessary to say more 
about its pendant, Sibylla Palmifera, than “Lilith stands for the 
body and, no doubt, sin; the Sibylla stands for the virtuous soul” 
(p. 285). Lilith is not a personification of sin (though Rossetti did 
make his character of Lilith in his later poem, Eden Bower, sinful). 
In the painting her dangers are a function of her beauty, not of 
her will. Sibylla Palmifera (Soul's Beauty), on the other hand, 


‘ does not stand for “the virtuous soul” but a “beautiful” soul. The 


sonnet for this painting incorporates several of the ideas associ- 
ated with Body's Beauty: 


Under the arch of Life, where love and death, 
Terror and mystery, guard her shrine . . . 


9 The connection between these paintings has been noted in at least three 
published articles. 


10 A.C. Swinburne, Poems and Ballads, London, 1866, 58. 

1 Rossetti, 1865 (as in note 8), 11, 656-57. 

12 Fairfax Murray, quoted in R. Elzea, Delaware Art Museum Occasional 
Paper No. 2, Wilmington, 1980, 33. 

B Rossetti, 1865 (as in note 8), mz, 1175. 

HE G. Stephens, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, London, 1896, 69. 
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Hers are the eyes which... 
. . can draw 
The allotted bondman of her palm and wreath. 
This is the Lady Beauty . . . 
. . . long known to thee 
By flying hair and fluttering hem. . 5 


Death as well as love are associated with the Sibyl, to whom her 
idolater is “a bondman.” Danger and imprisonment are accom- 
panied by flying hair, so that Soul's Beauty, although more be- 
neficent than Body's, holds its mysteries and dangers as well. Al- 
len does not give Rossetti enough credit for the complexity of his 
images. The two paintings and two sonnets make up a quadruple 
work of art, each element of which is separate, yet illuminates 
the others. 

Allen's original idea that Lilith is a symbol of feminism and the 
feminists’ desire to control and limit conception is unsupportable 
on the basis of the painting’s full interpretation and the context 
of Rossetti’s art as a whole. It is also inconsistent within the evi- 
dence that Allen herself presents, though much of this is erro- 
neous. To take her points individually: 

1. The Lilith of the painting is not a representation of a “mod- 
ern” woman. Her costume (a loose chemise and fur-edged robe) 
are draped on Lilith and her chair in a way that obliterates any 
kind of datable “cut.” They are timeless as the sonnet suggests. 

2. Rossetti was not a rampant anti-feminist. His one humorous 
comment to his sister (quoted p. 293) cannot really be used to 
condemn him of strong feelings. The diatribes of writers for a 
magazine that Rossetti sometimes read (p. 292) or the comments 
of family friends (p. 293) cannot be used to show Rossetti’s at- 
titudes. In fact, Barbara Bodichon (who Allen points out was a 
Women's Rightist) was a much closer friend of the artist that Lynn- 
Linton, and Bodichon was also more of a friend to the artist than 
to his wife. In the one major painting where Rossetti made a com- 
ment on the social conditions of the day, Found (Surtees No. 64), 
Rossetti took a position that would be more sympathetic to the 
women’s movement than otherwise. (He saw the prostitute as the 
victim of a male-dominated system.) For the most part, Rossetti's 
art depicts a series of female symbols of complicated romantic 
ideas, not elements of contemporary life. 

3. Lizzie Siddal was not, in fact, a “new woman.” She at- 
tempted, at Rossetti’s urging, both poetry and painting, but her 
works were really pale attempts in his styles. William Michael 
Rossetti probably referred to her as a “new woman” because the 
Rossetti family did not approve of this woman from the un- 
educated lower classes who had virtually installed herself in Ros- 
setti's rooms before their eventual marriage. Ruskin referred to 
her as “Ida” not because she was a feminist, but because she was 
willful, like Tennyson's Princess.'* (Because I have assigned this 
picture to Fanny rather than Lizzie, it seems necessary to mention 
that Fanny, who served as Rossetti's mistress and domestic until 
her marriage to a tavern-keeper, was not a women’s rightist either.) 

It is obvious that Rossetti took an interest in the legend of Lilith 
and surely was aware that she was a stealer/destroyer of infants. 
It does not follow that he wanted to portray this aspect in the 
painting (or the sonnet and the explicit symbolism of flowers and 


15 Rossetti, 1886 (as in note 3), 1, 215. 

16 O. Doughty, A Victorian Romantic, London, 1960, 177. 

7 D. Sonstroem, Rossetti and the Fair Lady, Middletown, CT, 1970, 117. 
18 Elzea (as in note 12), 1-2 and 32. 


other objects would surely have been used to make such a state- 
ment specific). It is obvious from the quotation on the back of 
the watercolor that Faust’s Lilith was Rossetti's inspiration (why 
Allen makes this point mysterious in the first part of her article 
is unclear.) The idea that Lilith the destroyer of babies was a per- 
sonal statement by Rossetti about his own still-born child has been 
ventured before by David Sonstroem,”’ but this is an obtrusive 
psychological speculation for two reasons: first, the painting is a 
“Fanny” picture in which it is unlikely that he would comment 
on Lizzie, and, second, there is simply no evidence anywhere in 
the painting that this Lilith /Vanity symbol is a destroyer of chil- 
dren — only men. 

5. The most amazing leap of logic in this article occurs when 
Allen assumes that because the Lilith of Talmudic legend was a 
child stealer she would have been a good proponent for birth 
control. According to her own sources, Adam begat by Lilith 
“nothing but devils” (Burton, quoted p. 292), and Lilith was one 
of the wives of Satan who was a mother of devils (Ponsonby 
Lyons; Allen's footnote 33). According to the Talmudic legend 
quoted on page 286, Lilith should rather have been a symbol for 
fertility since her “own demon-begot infants die daily, and she 
preys on the babies of others.” 

6. At the end of her article, Allen speaks of Rossetti's world 
success as a painter and implies that this was the direct result of 
his pandering to other Victorian men with “endlessly conserva- 
tive” social prejudices. She mentions Leyland, Fairfax Murray, 
and Samuel Bancroft, who are convicted of their prejudices on 
the grounds that they preferred the painting's altered face to the 
original one. This one painting can hardly be responsible for Ros- 
setti's income during his career; again, Allen has ignored the rest 
of Rossetti’s oeuvre. The representatives of his “audience” that 
Allen has chosen are Leyland (who shows no more antifeminist 
attitude than wanting Fanny's visage changed to Alexa's), Fairfax 
Murray, who met Rossetti in 1866 when the latter had just entered 
Burne-Jones's studio as a seventeen-year-old assistant, and Sam- 
uel Bancroft, of whom Rossetti had never heard, since his first 
painting by Rossetti was purchased a year after the artist's death." 
Why did Allen not mention more of Rossetti's contemporaries, 
such as his brother, who preferred the original face,!° or Stephens 
(mentioned above) who found the original face more erotic? And 
what evidence is there that any of these people were sniggering 
machismos, afraid of the new woman and the obliteration of the 
English race? 

Another problem in this article is misquotation, which can be 
misleading. For example, Allen says (p. 292): “Stephens wrote 
that the artist ‘got a hint of the subject . . . from The Anatomy 
of Melancholy,’” when in fact Stephens says Rossetti “might have 
got a hint . . . “œ which is a very different statement, demon- 
strating that he had no actual knowledge at all of Rossetti's 
sources. On page 288 it was William Bell Scott, not William Hol- 
man Hunt, who made the “famous” remark that Rossetti had de- 
cided the only things worth painting were “women and flowers.” 

I am disappointed that The Art Bulletin chose to publish an 
article on a painting in which the author's preconceived idea took 
precedence over knowledge of the artist's work, and an under- 
standing of the artist's intention. She seems to have simply looked 
up “Lilith” in some of the Rossetti literature, never comprehend- 


19 W. M. Rossetti, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, His Family Letters with a Mem- 
oir, 2 vols., London, 1895, 1, 241-42. 


20 Stephens (as in note 14), 67. 
21 W, M. Rossetti (as in note 19), 1, 202. 


ing that Rossetti was not much interested in the birth-rate in Eng- 

land, but rather in symbols of love and beauty. The reasoning 

that she uses to fit the square peg into the round hole is based on 

false evidence, misquotations, and items taken out of context. I 

feel strongly that research in the history of art should not be 
founded on current popular political and social issues. 

SARAH PHELPS SMITH 

217 West State Street 

Kennett Square, PA 19348 


Reply 


In the first of these commentaries about my article, Dianne Sachko 
Macleod criticized my documentation rather than my discussion. 
I appreciate having my attention called to the omission, but the 
points in common between Smith's article about Lilith and my 
own, have become the common ground, the tools rather than the 
result of research, and appeared in my Ph.D. thesis of 1978. “The 
Femme Fatale: A Study of the Early Development of the Concept 
in Mid-Nineteenth Century Painting and Poetry.”? Our mutual 
sources for this material were undoubtedly Virginia Surtees’ The 
Paintings and Drawings of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1971), and 
William Rossetti’s extensive studies of his brother's work, all 
recently and conveniently reprinted. William gave clear evidence, 
for instance, for the connection between Fazio’s Mistress and the 
Uberti canzone,* and included Ponsonby Lyon's treatise on Lilith 
in his Rossetti Papers.’ Smith used the latter as her primary source 
for the character of Lilith, which it clearly was not for Rossetti, 
since it is dated well after his painting and sonnet were finished. 
I used this text only to highlight Lilith’s connection to the New 
Woman — “the original advocate of women's rights” — in a 
passage not quoted by Smith.’ 

All three letters refer to my discussion of Rossetti's sources in 
Faust. Smith did not elucidate these, as Macleod implies, in her 
article. Surtees included the Faust quatrain referring to Lilith, 
beginning “Beware of her hair . . . ,” quoted by both Smith and 
me, in her description of the watercolor version of the subject 
(1, 118). Smith refers only to this and no other source in Faust 
(p. 142) erroneously attributing the translation to Rossetti himself, 
rather than Shelley, whose work it is. This may have happened 
because Surtees made no author attribution for the poem. 

Robert W. Baldwin, on the other hand, has questioned the 
significance of these sources for Rossetti's painting and poem. 
Surely this is not at issue, since the transcript is in Rossetti’s own 
handwriting. Rossetti’s contemporaries were well aware of the 
connection; Robert Buchanan, for one, alludes to Goethe's Lilith 
in his famous critical attack on Rossetti.* Rossetti knew Faust from 


1 Arts, Jan., 1980, 6-14. 


2 Presented in 1978, published by University Microfilms, 1979; now re- 
vised. Whitston Publishing Co., Troy. New York 1983; mentioned in the 
author notes in the June, 1984 Art Bulletin where my article appears. 


3 Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer, 1889; AMS Press reprint, 
1970, 68f. 


4 1903; AMS Press reprint, 1970, 483ff. 


5 See Smith's article, cited in Macleod's letter: “Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
Lady Lilith and the Language of Flowers,” Arts, Feb., 1979, 142-45. There 
is no evidence that Lyon's letter was ever “intended for publication in the 
Athenaeum,” as Smith states in her article (p. 142). William, in his in- 
troduction to the letter, said that he knew of no such person in Gabriel's 
acquaintanceship, nor did the letter ever appear in the periodical. Given 
the paucity of fact, any comment on how this found its way into Gabriel's 
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adolescence on; at least eight illustrations for Part I survive, dated 
from 1846 to 1848.’ The Filmore translation of Faust noted in my 
article (p. 293) came out first in 1841, with later editions in 1843, 
1861, and 1866. Rossetti might easily have seen any of these 
editions, since his letter to his publisher asking for a copy of the 
translation (“the best I ever saw”) demonstrates knowledge of 
several. Moreover, the convergence of Rossetti's request for 
Shelley's translation of Goethe from William in 1866, and Boyce's 
description of the painting and sonnet by name that same year 
emphasize the significance of this passage for the artist. 

While correctly pointing out two minor errors | made — that 
it was November, 1864, not summer, when Rossetti visited Paris, 
and William Bell Scott, not William Holman Hunt, who made 
the remark about “women and flowers” — Smith has 
misinterpreted much of my discussion. I understand her objections 
to be as follows: Lilith does not represent feminist concerns; that 
the work is thus both Vanity and a “Fanny” painting, with con- 
sequent restricted meaning; and that the picture-sonnet, as a 
Vanity, represents Body's Beauty, and not modern woman. 

In her criticism of my theme, she paraphrased my statements 
in a way that creates serious misconceptions. I did not refer to 
Lilith as a “symbol of prejudice” or a “proponent of birth control” 
or state that she was a “symbol of feminism and feminists’ desire 
to control and limit conception.” This last cannot be shown, then 
or now, to be a goal of feminism. Nor did I label Rossetti an “anti- 
feminist” (or Leyland, et al.) — that term belongs to our own 
time, not his. Instead, I perceive him to have been a man wholly 
at home, like many of his friends and patrons, in the patriarchal 
society of his day, one who shared the socially conservative views 
of the majority of people in the 1860's. What I did say, to 
paraphrase myself, was that the legendary figure of Lilith provided 
a focus for the fear and fascination of men confronting great up- 
heaval in the relations between the sexes in their daily lives. 

Far from exhibiting a “position sympathetic to the woman's 
movement,“ such paintings as Found and related poems, such as 
Jenny, — a prostitute who was “like a rose shut in a book/in 
which pure women may not look"8 — display paternalistic attitude 
that in charity may be described as the more benevolent side of 
male supremacy experienced by men as an unquestioned, 
unexamined right. In an article written some time ago, Linda 
Nochlin expressed a similar view.’ Rossetti’s encouragement of 
Elizabeth Siddal's artistic endeavors was, according to much 
evidence, equally paternalistic. Smith, in her description of Lizzie, 
reflects William's attitudes towards this unfortunate woman, and 
those of Oswald Doughty, since she cites his highly personal, 
undocumented rendering of Rossetti’s life as her source.!° Other 
opinions exist: Swinburne, for one, and Georgiana MacDonald, 
later Lady Burne-Jones (herself when young an aspiring artist) had 
high regard for Lizzie’s talents.!! If Ruskin considered Lizzie 


papers must remain speculative. 


é “The Fleshly School of Poetry,” Contemporary Review, xvi, Oct., 1871, 
334-351. Published first under the pseudonym of Thomas Maitland, and 
the foliowing year in expanded pamphlet form under his own name. 


7 V. Surtees, The Paintings and Drawings of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Ox- 
ford, 1971, 1, 4, 7, 8. 


8 D. Rossetti, Collected Works, ed. William Michael Rossetti, London, 
1897, 2 vols., 1, 90. 


? “Lost and Found: Once More the Fallen Woman,” Art Bulletin, Mar., 
1978, 139-153. 


10 Victorian Romantic, London, 1960, cited in the notes to her letter. 


u G. Burne-Jones, Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones, London, 1904, re- 
printed New York, 1971. Two vols. in one, 1, 218f, 292. 
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“willful,” like “Ida,” he was imposing his own paternalistic view 
on the protagonist of Tennyson's poem, which is (however faint- 
hearted) a defense of better education for women. | 

Smith’s contention that this is a “popular” issue, unworthy of 
consideration in a scholarly journal, is curious. The form taken 
by the Women's Emancipation Movement in the 19th century was 
propelled by a profoundly revolutionary social and political idea. 
It hardly needs stating that the controversies raised by this 
movement are still sharply divisive and deeply unsettling to all 
manner of people everywhere. No artist, not even one like 
Rossetti, who apparently displayed few if any direct political 
interests, could avoid being affected by the events taking place 
around him. The social context is more and more being recognized 
as an essential dimension for the analysis of works of art, and 
subject of much discussion, as recently in an issue of the Art 
Journal entirely devoted to “The Crisis in the Discipline." 

To interpret Lady Lilith as Vanity, a “symbol of love and 
beauty,” poses no serious contradiction to my definition of the 
work as an embodiment of conflict. These are not mutually ex- 
clusive ideas. Nearly all of Rossetti’s half-length portraits could 
be called Vanities; as I remarked in my book, their closest affinity 
is to the Mannerist “emblems” of Rossetti’s beloved Italians 
(p. 176). However, that Lilith, as one of these, goes beyond mere 
vanity to become a “sinful (thus alluring) female idol,” was the 
conclusion drawn (in variable purple prose) by all of Rossetti’s 
early biographers: William Sharp (1882), Joseph Knight (1887), 
EG. Stephens (1894), H.C. Marillier (1899), Arthur Benson (1906). 
It is this conclusion of the artists’ contemporaries and admirers 
that most strongly supports my theme. “Subtly of herself con- 
templative,” Lilith expresses the narcissistic power “by whose fas- 
cination such natures draw others within their circle,” as Rossetti 
said in his letter to Hake about this work. The mirror and golden 
apple of Venus — and Eve's apple — are commonplaces in both 
secular and religious Vanities, representing Lust, Luxuria, but 
more especially Time and mortality; the mirror inevitably reflects 
the decay of youth and beauty. Here the attributes of a Vanity 
have altered from moral lesson into a snare for the viewer, an 
intensification of Lilith's danger to her admirers, since, as Smith 
herself pointed out, the Lilith of Rossetti’s sonnet is “timeless” — 
“young while the earth is old,” and not, apparently, subject to 
mortal decay. 

While Rossetti created a “timeless” Lilith in his sonnet, to as- 
sume this is her nature in the painting is incorrect. The artist him- 
self stated that she was “modern” in his letter to Hake, making 
her connection to the New Woman most obvious. Her chair, comb, 
hand mirror, boudoir mirror, and the chest on which it sits, with 
the table in the foreground, are all of demonstrably Victorian 
design. While her clothing is not distinguishably “modern,” it is 
Pre-Raphaelite, a popular fashion in some circles and indicative 
of the Woman's Rightist to many of Rossetti's contemporaries. 
Equally, even slight acquaintance with Lilith’s legends would ren- 
der her trait as succubus — night-demon — and child-stealer/ 


. BH, Zerner, ed., “The Crisis in The Discipline,” Art Journal, Winter, 
1982, 279. See in the same issue, O. Grabar, “On the Universality of the 
History of Art,” 281-83. 

B Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Letters, ed. Doughty and Wahl, Oxford, 1965, 
n, 850, 

14 See, for example, the discussion in Leonee Ormond’s George du Mau- 
rier, London, 1969, 269. Du Maurier was well known as a satirist of Pre- 
Raphaelite ideas and attitudes. See also “Judy,” “A Certain ‘Person’ to Mr. 
Mill,” Punch, June 1, 1867, 224. 


45 Frequently noted in Rossetti literature; Rossetti apparently owned a 


destroyer implicit, since this is a crucial part of the folklore sur- 
rounding her. They appear in every source available to Rossetti 
and are ineradicable from her meaning. 

I question whether Rossetti’s use of flowers and other symbols, 
such as unlighted candles (not Christian, in my view; the altar I 


‘had in mind was pagan) was as precise as Smith states it was. He 


seems to have had a predilection for white and pink roses, since 
they appear far more often than red ones in his paintings, with 
notable disregard for the subject alluded to in his various titles. 
Venus, as a symbol of love, is as often accompanied by white 
roses as by red. They float in the air around her in Botticelli’s 
Birth of Venus, for instance, as Rossetti would have known very 
well — he was deeply interested in this artist.15 Similar comments 
might be made about the daisy wreath in Lilith’s lap. In the winter 
of 1868-69, apparently shortly before the painting was completed, 
Rossetti wrote to Leyland that he had “painted a silver garland 
of flowers lying in the lap which is a great improvement, but I 
am now anxious before sending you the picture to take out and 
entirely repaint (in the same colour) the pinkish brown drapery 
at the bottom of the picture.” Color and design seem here to 
override symbolic weight. The watercolor version, dated 1867, 
has no wreath; in the later, larger oil, it appears almost as a com- 
positional afterthought. 

Equally moot is whether Rossetti knew or cared about the dis- 
tinction between red and white poppies. He appears, like Whis- 
tler, to have been engaged at least as much with abstract issues 
of form and color as with the minute details of symbolism in his 
selection of decorative elements for his paintings. This view is 
certainly borne out by his remarks about the “Venetian” manner, 
and that Fazio's Mistress was “chiefly a piece of color.” Moreover, 
I find Smith's parallel between these two men somewhat tenuous. 
Grieve, whom Smith did not cite, examined the relation between 
Whistler and Rossetti, and concluded that Whistler was far more 
influenced by than influencing. Swinburne's poetic comment on 
Whistler's The White Girl might as easily describe any number 
of Rossetti’s portraits, and seems more of an expression of Swin- 
burne’s feelings than Whistler's content. I commented in my thesis 
that Swinburne and Rossetti appear almost to have engaged in a 
folie à deux, since it is sometimes difficult to discern whether Ros- 
setti illustrated Swinburne’s poetry, or Swinburne created lyrics 
for Rossetti’s paintings. In many of these after 1859, Rossetti 
seems, like Swinburne, to have forsaken “the lilies and languors 
of virtue/for the roses and raptures of vice.’ 

Lady Lilith defined as a “Fanny” painting, and therefore limited 
to a representation of “sensual beauty,” is not borne out by Ros- 
setti's general methods of work. His use of models was by no 
means as selective as Smith implies. Jane Burden Morris, for ex- 
ample, could personify such widely disparate figures as Beatrice, 
Guinevere, La Pia, Astarte, and Proserpina, hardly all “parallel” 
to her “real-life situation.” In accord with his formal concerns in 
painting, Rossetti superimposed an ideal, almost a schema, in the 
Gombrich sense, on the physical appearance of all of his models. 


Botticelli portrait in the 1860's. See, for instance, Barrie Bullen, “The Pal- 
ace of Art: Sir Coutts Lindsay and the Grosvenor Gallery,” Apollo, Nov. 
1975, 352-57. 

16 The Rossetti-Leyland Letters, ed. F. L. Fennell, Athens, Ohio, 1978, 15. 
Y A. Grieve, “Whistler and the Pre-Raphaelizes,” Art Quarterly, xxxv, 2, 
1971, 220-23. It was Grieve, not I, who cited possible connections between 
Rossetti and Courbet, through the medium of Whistler. Smith misunder- 
stood my notes. 

18 From “Dolores,” Poems and Ballads, London, 1866. Widely quoted and 
available in multiple editions of Swinburne’s work. 


William mentions “no fewer than seventeen female sitters” who 
posed for Rossetti between the early 1850’s and the 1870's, the 
two decades when the painter was most prolific.” His methods 
seem more to have been those of an artist choosing models who 
conformed to a general type, and using those available at any one 
time, than one who sought to choose a subject appropriate to the 
model. Nor, in changing the face of Lady Lilith from Fanny's to 
Alexa Wilding's in 1872-73, was he creating a “match” for Sibylla 
Palmifera, for his patron, since Leyland never owned this painting 
(as Smith seems to believe). It was commissioned by George Rae, 
in whose collection (and presumably that of his heirs) it remained 
until it was seld to the Port Sunlight Gallery in 1948. Leyland did 
ask for a replica of the Palmifera, but it was never undertaken, 
and in the event it was Veronica Veronese that became a “pen- 
dant” to Lady Lilith in his collection.” One could conclude that 
Lilith and Beata Beatrix were interconnected as well, because, 
apart from any other consideration, they were in his studio at the 
same time, together with Aspecta Medusa, Sibylla Palmifera, and 
La Pia. Any painter would agree that he or she rarely, if ever, 
works on one thing at a time, but rather that works emerge im- 
aginatively in groups, either simultaneously or in tandem. In the 
artist's creative process these works inform, reinforce, and influ- 
ence each other endlessly and reciprocally. 

The connection of Fanny to the title of the renamed poem, 
Body's Beauty, is remote at best — though it may be one William 
makes — since the poem was not retitled until the publication of 
Rossetti's Ballads and Sonnets (1881). This was long after Fanny 
had ceased to be a central figure in Rossetti's life or art. It is far 
more likely that Rossetti changed the title of his sonnets in order 
to avoid a reprise of the kind of attack visited on him by Buchanan 
in The Fleshly School of Poetry, rather than out of any artistic 
consideration. The attack came shortly after Rossetti’s publica- 
tion of his Poems (1870), and in it Buchanan subjected both the 
painting and sonnet Lady Lilith to some of his most abusive scorn. 
His criticism devastated Rossetti, and is usually blamed for the 
painter's breakdown shortly thereafter. 

Interestingly Rossetti omitted the poem Nuptial Sleep (even 
more vilified; it was part of his sonnet sequence, the House of 
Life, in 1870) from both books published in 1881, and moved the 
retitled sonnets for Sibylla Palmifera and Lady Lilith from the 
earlier (1870) category of “Sonnets for Pictures” to the House of 
Life, under the subtitle of “Change and Fate,” in effect separating 
them from the pictures. In an early edition of Gabriel's Collected 
Works (1897), William provided, in two separate listings of the 
contents, both the original and altered titles of these two sonnets, 
but had them printed in the text only with altered titles in The 
House of Life, thus compounding the confusion.” In addition, in 
a deluxe 1904 edition of his brother's poetry, illustrated with pho- 
togravures of some of his paintings, William selected a photo- 
graph for reproduction of the oil version of Lady Lilith taken 
before the face was changed, stating that he preferred the earlier 
form of the work, and considered it more appropriate to the son- 
net.” We are therefore left with the distinct possibility that much 
of the discussion of this work issued not from the artist's ideas 
and preferences, but his brother's. That is, the critical altercation 


19 William Michael Rossetti, Family Letters with a Memoir, London, 1895, 
1, 244. 


2 Rossetti-Leyland Letters, 28-29. 
2 Collected Works, 1, Table of Contents and xxxvi-xlii. 


22 The Poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, ed. W. M. Rossetti, London and 
Boston, 1904, 2 vols., 1, Introduction; 11, 134, 238. In his notes on this 
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surrounding the altered face in the oil version may have been 
greatly obscured by the constant reiteration of William’s opinion 
by later authors who may not have had access to the works them- 
selves. The painting owned by Leyland was exhibited only once 
(1883) before it went to Bancroft's private collection in this coun- 
try (1892). The watercolor, with Fanny’s face, was exhibited in 
1886, 1887, 1897, and 1901. It was, in addition, reproduced by 
William in an article in 1901.7 

While I do not think I implied that Rossetti's financial success 
was based on this one painting (rather, when | stated that his 
“work was enormously popular,” I intended “work” to be read 
as total output), it is of some passing interest that the contents of 
the photographic file on the artist in the library of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum include a number of engravings after Lady 
Lilith frequently reproduced before the First World War. The ver- 
sions published were from the watercolor and the unaltered oil, 
possibly because William controlled the copyright for this after 
his brother's death. No doubt Leyland controlled (or prevented) 
any reproduction of the altered version of the oil while he owned 
it. The whole issue of criticism and evaluation surrounding this 
work has been much muddled by all this, and is well worth study 
and clarification. 

As I stated in my article (p. 294), the result — not the purpose, 
as Smith remarked — of the alteration of the face was to create 
one “more explicitly and coldly erotic.” I made it clear in my text 
that this change was at Leyland’s request. However, Rossetti him- 
self appeared pleased with the change. In writing to Brown in 
May, 1873, that to be a painter is to be a whore, he was in fact 
not complaining about this particular task, but about what he 
perceived as Leyland’s ingratitude for much additional work re- 
cently undertaken for him. Lilith had been finished and delivered 
two months earlier; the dissension between artist and patron that 
summer had to do largely with deadlines and money. Rossetti 
wrote angrily of his patron that “He has every reason to be pleased 
with the way I have worked for him lately — having very greatly 
increased the value of two pictures (Lilith and Loving Cup) for 
him without asking a penny . . . ‘24 and in another letter, perhaps 
never mailed, reiterated that he had increased both the “merit and 
value” of these works, merit here clearly aesthetic and value mon- 
etary.> Comments like these peppered his letters throughout his 
working life. 

It is gratifying that Baldwin holds the opinion that my article 
sheds light on the subject of Lady Lilith. His citation of the long 
tradition in poetry for seductive female hair provides useful in- 
formation and serves to reinforce a generalized interpretation of 
Lilith as dangerous to men. In response to his comment that I 
omitted discussion of the general meaning of long female hair for 
Victorian men I can only state that I thought most readers would 
be aware of the genital displacement that, according to Freud and 
others, is the basis of a hair fetish. The best sources for such 
general commentary may be found, apart from the works of 
Freud, in Krafft-Ebing's Psychopathia Sexualis (1886) and, more 
recently, Charles Berg's The Unconscious Significance of Hair.% 

In one instance I take issue with Baldwin's conclusions. Far from 
“having nothing to do with dangerous female hair,” Browning's 


page, William refers to Lilith as “modern” and directs the reader to keep 
in mind Rossetti's Eden Bower and the passage from Goethe. 


2 Surtees, 1, 118. 

24 Letters, 111, 1175. 

25 Rossetti-Leyland Letters, 96. 
2% London, 1951. 
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Prophyria belongs to this tradition. Surely her lover, in a “mad- 
man's cell,” was allured and ensnared by her yellow tresses, even 
as those others included in Baldwin's list. His evidence would 
allow us to infer that the lover chose the instrument of his se- 
duction to be the instument of Porphyria's death. The section of 
the poem that I quoted concludes: “ , . . no pain felt she/I am 
quite sure she felt no pain.” There is no suggestion of struggle, 
but rather of one who complies with her fate. The rope of hair 
around the knight's neck, held with the Belle Dame’s hand to his 
lips, makes him, like Prophyria, a seemingly willing victim of 
lethal love. In addition, Porphyria's Lover has long been under- 
stood to be especially important to Pre-Raphaelites and Sym- 
bolists; Philippe Julian included it, for instance, in an anthology 
of Symbolist themes under the subtitle of “Hair” in his popular 
Dreamers of Decadence.” This poem (which Smith alludes to only 
as antecedent to Rossetti’s sonnet, not, as Macleod implies, as a 
visual source) which I see as one possible imaginative trigger for 
the drawing of the Belle Dame, would surely have caught Ros- 
setti’s eye, as would almost any allusion to hair. 

In my book, though not in this article, I mentioned yet an ad- 
ditional possible source for “one strangling golden hair”: Faust's 
vision of the apparition of Marguerite on Walpurgisnacht. She 
appears shortly after his vision of Lilith, and walks slowly through 
the mist, around her neck a single strangling thread of red, like 
blood.? Mephistopheles issues a warning against her, saying she 
is not truly Marguerite, but an evil icon, like Medusa, destroying 
men. Rossetti could and probably did see this passage in any of 
the translations he knew; many of his youthful illustrations of 
Faust were of Marguerite. 

While Baldwin says he has found no ancient poetry on the sub- 
ject of dangeous female hair, extensive references occur in Biblical 
and patristic literature. In the famous passage from Corinthians 
11:4-10, Saint Paul admonishes women to cover their heads in 
church. He dictates that the woman who will not cover her head 
should shave it; if she chooses not to shave it, she should cover 
it. For women, it is “uncomely to pray uncovered”; and a wom- 
an's long hair is “her glory.” Obviously exposed long female hair 
distracted men (who should pray uncovered) from proper piety. 
Old Babylonian law codes following Hammurabi give strict rules 
for the veiling of virtuous women, forbidding the veil to slaves 
and prostitutes:” and the strictures surrounding the covering of 
the hair of a married Orthodox Jewish woman are well known 
and ancient. Tertullian, who railed at the women of Alexandria 
for the use of saffron (as a yellow coloring agent) on their hair, 


27 1971, 2378. 
28 1983, 134. 


® J, B. Pritchard, ed., The Ancient Near East; An Anthology of Texts 
and Pictures, Princeton, 1958, 183. 


condemned all women as seducers, Daughters of Eve, the Devil's 
Gateway.” 

Few theologians were so misogynist as Tertullian, but he stands 
in a long history of distrust and fear of the attractions of women 
reflected in both the literary and visual arts of the West. Surely 
Rossetti, who had a retentive memory, was familiar with many 
if not all of the poetic odes to seductive hair cited by Baldwin. 
They do not, however, relate to the motif of strangling hair so 
prominent in Lady Lilith, She was obviously born out of the 
‘Western amatory tradition,” but far from being a revival of ear- 
lier images, represents an exaggeration and intensification of the 
sin and evil inherent in images of seductive women in the long 
tradition of Western art. 

She represents the dark pole of a dual visual iconography that 
can be demonstrated both in the development of Rossetti’s twin 
arts and in the Western tradition — an iconography that illustrates 
the polar opposition of types encapsulated in Goethe’s “Eternal 
Feminine:”® what might be called the Mary/Eve dichotomy. This 
polar opposition of virtue and sin is clearly evident in the visual 
tradition: Demeter, as mother and virtue, is always clothed, Ve- 
nus, sexual love, is nude; Luxuria and Eve are rendered naked, 
and with the damned in Hell, are almost the only nudes in me- 
dieval art. The “bare neck and shoulders” as instruments of se- 
duction, mentioned by Baldwin, are Victorian descendants of the 
total nudity of classical times. 

The intensification of evil in the dark pole of this dual icon- 
ography is incarnate in Rossetti's Lady Lilith. Her unbound hair 
has metamorphosed from snare to deadly stranglehold. At the 
time the painting was done, she was a new kind of sex object, 
one we now call femme fatale. 

VIRGINIA M. ALLEN 
Massachusetts College of Art 
Boston, MA 02215 


Correction 


In n. 38, p. 263 of Robert Beetem’s “Horace Vernet’s Mural in the 
Palais Bourbon: Contemporary Imagery, Modern Technology and 
Classical Allegory during the July Monarchy” (June, 1984), the 
words “d'Eugène Delacroix” should be deleted, since the Corre- 
spondance générale cited is that of Charles-Augustin Sainte-Beuve. 
The words “edited by” should precede the name of J. Bonnerot; 
the volume number is vi, not Iv. 


3 From De Cultu Feminarum, widely quoted in both theological com- 
mentary and in popular literature. 


31 See my thesis, 1979, 1-29. 
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EMELINE HILL RICHARDSON, Etruscan Votive Bronzes. Geo- 
metric, Orientalizing, Archaic, 2 vols., Philipp von Za- 
bern, Mainz, 1983. Pp. xvii + 390; xv + 263 black-and- 
white pls. DM 360 


This is a book that was sorely needed. It comes as a boon to 
scholars, who will be mining material from these two volumes 
for years to come. And it is a fitting culmination to almost half 
a century's dedicated scholarship on the part of its author, who 
traces her involvement in the topic to 1936, 

The publication takes the form of an abundantly illustrated 
catalogue of Etrusco-Italic bronzes, classified into clearly com- 
prehensible groupings and accurately reflecting in its discussions 
the current state of art-historical understanding of the field. But 
of course it is more than that, and this review shall attempt to 
touch on some of the rich overlay of meaning that the basic po- 
sitions taken up in its pages might portend for the future of Etrus- 
can studies — a commentary, however, which is not intended to 
detract one iota from the deserved praise for the book as it stands. 

One begins with the title itself: ostensibly innocuous, actually 
packed with significance. “Etruscan,” it says. An apparent com- 
panion volume to Richardson's work is Giovanni Colonna’s 
admirable publication of 1970, Bronzi votivi Umbro-Sabellici à 
figura umana. | — Periodo “arcaici.” From the two titles, the books 
would seem to complement each other: Etruscan/non-Etruscan. 
We are all aware of the amount of discussion that has gone on 
in recent years over this matter — how to distinguish true “Etrus- 
can” from related cultures (Umbrian, Apulian, Sabellic, Cam- 
panian, etc.) — or whether there is indeed a difference. From the 
title, one would expect Mrs. Richardson to provide an authori- 
tative answer to this question... . 

She proceeds with serene self-confidence, acknowledging many 
of Colonna's positions and in certain cases deferring to his lists 
rather than repeating them in her book. But she usually manages 
to indicate how Colonna's groupings are to be fitted into her se- 
quential system, often in what she terms “provincial” currents on 
the outskirts of the (central) Etruscan stream. And she will not 
hesitate to restudy some particular example previously placed by 
Colonna, if the situation appears to indicate the need for recon- 
sideration. She deals with possible conflicts masterfully, drawing 
such eminently sensible conclusions that one is little inclined to 
disagree with her. But the basic problem, whether “Etruscan” 
should be considered as separate from non-Etruscan cultures in 
pre-Roman Italy, has not been met head-on. Through her ability 
to reconcile apparently opposing viewpoints, the two books work 
very well together without this matter being resolved. 

Again, one is informed by the title of the book that the work 
will encompass bronze figurines through the “Archaic” period, 
and one notes that the author includes certain “Severe” styles 
within the Late Archaic. Although some individuals might con- 
sider the Severe as “Early Classical,” this is merely a difference 
of terminology and might be passed over as quite incidental. But 
it also begins to make a subtle but necessary adjustment to tra- 
ditional chronological systems for Italy, adapting previously laid- 
out positions to newer archaeological assumptions. In the past, 
the High Classical had been well-nigh ignored in Etrusco-Italic 
art. In those days, anything resembling the Classical was consid- 
ered as rare and very late in Italy. The Archaic, according to such 
canons, lasted through the 5th century, and the Classical, which 
actually consisted of what might in the Greek sense be considered 
Late Classical or Hellenistic, began perhaps in the 4th. With the 


arrangement in the book before us, the “Archaic,” including as 
it does here large segments of the Early Classical, can be allowed 
to extend almost as far into the 5th century as before, while still 
leaving considerable time in the later 5th and the 4th centuries to 
fit the increasingly numerous body of High Classical works that 
have been brought to our attention in recent years — without 
“jostling,” to use a Richardsonian phraseology. 

More precise chronology is another matter. Richardson states 
in her introduction that comparative dates from tomb material 
are entirely lacking after the second quarter of the 6th century, 
and that “all later dates in the book are based on resemblances 
to Greek statuary and painting and must be taken as hypothetical” 
(p. xiv; see also pp. 87, 97). This is a remarkable statement. It 
suggests that for Etrusco-Italic sculpture, where real dates are in 
notoriously short supply, one might compare a given object to 
its probable Greek prototype and “date” the Etruscan example 
directly against the more reliable date of the Greek model. This 
is becoming an increasingly popular way of disposing of a rather 
sticky matter. A few decades ago, it was still customary to ar- 
bitrarily subtract a generation or two — sometimes an entire cen- 
tury or so — from the age of a given Greek model in order to 
arrive at a date for an equivalent Italic style: this was based on 
the assumption that Etrusco-Italic artists would have lagged be- 
hind the Greek stylistic leaders by some predetermined length of 
time. We are still suffering from the lingering effects of this in- 
vidious practice, since a date once attached to an object tends to 
persist long after succeeding generations have lost track of the 
rationale upon which that particular date had been established. 
Yet to presume to suggest a chronology by direct comparison with 
Greek works of similar style is even worse folly. Cultural events 
in Greece and Italy were not simultaneous, however much we, 
in our quest for archaeological clarity, might wish them to have 
been. How long after the style was established in Greece did sim- 
ilar manifestations appear in Italy? Not just “sometime” after, or 
“soon” after. A post quem date simply must be accompanied by 
an ante quem finding, and if such a complete panoply of dating 
apparatus is not available — as it seldom is in Italy — one must 
devise alternative ways of getting at the truth. 

Fortunately, present-day archaeologists have tools for absolute 
dating that their predecessors did not have. Thanks to the work 
of Beazley and his contemporaries, it is now possible to “date” 
many deposits that previously may have been largely ignored, 
chronologically speaking, because a datable Greek pot, a mere 
fragment perhaps, or possibly only a single shard, had turned up 
somewhere in association with the Italic finds. Even if the (Italic) 
site did not contain the specific Etruscan bronze statuettes that 
are of primary concern to us here, it sometimes happens that a 
datable Greek object will have been found in a deposit with quan- 
tities of Italic pottery. From such circumstances Italic pottery se- 
quences can be and have been established that will in turn supply 
reliable dating patterns for other finds that may have contained 
a bronze statuette or two. It then becomes a case of dating Italic 
work from other (Italic) works that probably had been deposited 
at the same time — irrespective of whether the two works had 
identifiably similar stylistic characteristics. In those instances, 
the problem of estimating the extent of the time-lag simply does 
not exist. 

We might also give renewed attention to “historical” dates de- 
rived from ancient tradition. This method, at one time considered 
as perhaps more romantic than realistic, can be used to advan- 
tage, as the careful comparisons of Andrén and Riis have dem- 
onstrated. The techniques of modern nuclear technology have 
opened up additional avenues to exact archaeological dating, and 
some of these, I believe, are now at a quite usable state of 
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development. 

Richardson states in her introduction that her aim has been to 
make a catalogue of Etruscan bronzes “comparable to Sir John 
Beazley's monumental studies of Attic vase painting.” With some 
exceptions, Beazley managed to classify the thousands of painted 
vases known to him in terms of the individual artists involved, 
whereas Richardson's catalogue is mainly a typological arrange- 
ment within a first sequential division by large art-historical pe- 
riods. She groups her figurines into Korai, Kouroi, Warriors, Ath- 
letes, Divinities, etc. — with lesser divisions and subcategories 
within those sections generally continuing along the same lines: 
Walking Korai, Korai with Hand Raised, Togated Kouroi, Nude 
Kouroi with Left Hand on Hip, etc., etc. Only occasionally does 
she refine her study to the point where particular artists or work- 
shops can be identified. Colonna, on the other hand, has largely 
skipped the typological stage, proceeding directly to a grouping 
by “Maestro.” In some cases, a distinct artistic personality he rec- 
ognized has been accepted by later commentators, and in general 
his classifications have been dutifully recorded by the scholarly 
public; but these groupings have not, in truth, been pursued with 
a great deal of enthusiasm. 

At this time, neither way of arranging a catalogue of Etrusco- 
Italic bronzes can be entirely successful. The field is simply not 
yet advanced to the stage where all the artistic personalities can 
be discerned by a student attempting to sift through the vast ma- 
terial available, and Richardson's typological sort is probably the 
most that could be hoped for. Hers is a necessary preliminary step. 
The ultimate worth of a scholarly study so organized will be 
gauged not by the finality of the groupings as they stand, but by 
the extent to which those groupings will have served as a starting 
point for later scholars as they proceed with the inevitable process 
of discovering the individual artists, identifying the real master- 
pieces, and uncovering the ultimate “meaning” of these works. 

A typological classification, however, is not always inducive 
to stylistic comparison. When male figures are grouped with other 
male figures, females with other females, clothed males dealt with 
separately from nude males, those with one arm advanced con- 
sidered apart from those with, say, both arms advanced — and 
on down the line — the real counterparts, those pieces designed 
together and/or actually made by the same hand, may simply be 
overlooked. 

A case in point is a variously constituted group of statuettes 
that have been recognized as similar in style to the two large fig- 
ures from Monteguragazza in Bologna. The quite numerous body 
of examples so attributed needs to be assembled into a single study 
and their stylistic characteristics examined. A recent attempt to 
characterize some of those figurines as of northern Etruscan work- 
manship was dismissed by Richardson with the gentle observation 
that, “He [the author, M. Cristofani] seems right in many cases, 
but there is always a danger of confusing the style of a region 
with the style of a period” (p. xiv). Which is true. And Richardson 
takes the wise, conservative approach. She makes suitable cross- 
references to several of the diverse items suggested as belonging 
to this hypothetical grouping, but she leaves them uncollected, 
scattered throughout the book wherever their typological clas- 
sification happens to place them. Very little real effort is taken to 
discuss them as a stylistic grouping, to exclude those which do 
not belong and to draw the necessary conclusions about those 
remaining. It is a pity. 

The Monteguragazza group has, however, attracted at least a 
modicum of critical attention in the book before us — albeit some- 
what shrouded by typological circumlocutions. But in other cases 
one can see how stylistic affinities can be entirely missed, perhaps 
not even suspected, because the “related” objects simply do not 


happen to have been placed in close enough physical proximity 
for their visual relationships to be recognized. 

A Minerva figure from Apiro, in Berlin (figs. 831-32), and a 
much larger male statuette from Apiro, now in Kansas City (figs. 
479-480) — labeled as a “javelin thrower” by Richardson — are 
plainly by the same artist. But the pieces have rarely been pub- 
lished in juxtaposition, and the obvious fact of their stylistic af- 
finities has apparently been entirely missed. It may have been the 
considerable size differential: they are clearly not pairs. The over- 
all sculptural treatment, though, is nearly icentical: the neat tight- 
ness of three-dimensional forms; the orderly pattern of engraved 
decoration thickly covering broad surfaces like a tapestry (an Ar- 
chaic characteristic rarely found in Early Classical pieces); the 
precise way in which the grasping left hand on both figurines is 
disposed, with the thumb bent over the folded-up fingers in the 
same manner in both instances; the C-shaped ears on both figures, 
with the lower curve of the C prolonged as a diagonal, making 
an ear shaped like the vertical half of a valentine-heart; and in 
both figures the same well-modeled lips, single ringlet at the tem- 
ples, and classically developed eyes, extraordinary for Italy, where 
most eyes, even in full Classical times, are Archaic in outline. 
There are differences in the two works, but to my mind those 
differences are slight — slight, say, when compared with the 
greater differences evident between the male and female figures 
of the Monteguragazza pair. 

One need not pursue the point with more unsolicited sugges- 
tions. What is perhaps of greater importare is to realize that the 
groupings advanced in this book may not be definitive, but that 
thanks to this first giant step, one is now in a position to see some 
of these possibilities of stylistic analysis, and one can begin to 
make further, ever more precise, assemblages. A real art-historical 
exegesis of a field that has long fascinated both the scholar and 
the public at large is now at hand. 

A word about the method of cataloguing. Each object in the 
text is assigned an identification number, a string of numerals 
alternating with letters, the separate characters corresponding to 
the particular sections of which this highly hierarchical classifi- 
cation system is made. Several Groups of individual objects make 
a Series, several Series form a Chapter, and one or more Chapters 
make up a Part. A given figurine will be referred to by an iden- 
tification number that recognizes each of these sections: 111 3 A 
2.5, for instance (Part 11, Chapter 3, Series A, Group 2, fifth item 
in the Group), identifies Kouros No, 25 in Volterra. When the 
author compares the piece she is discussing to some other object 
in the catalogue, she gives the identification number. To find the 
second object, one must take note of the identification number 
and work through its elements. First, open the book to Part III, 
flip through to Chapter 3, turn the pages until Series A appears, 
follow this to Group 2, and run one's fingers down that list to 
item No. 5. If an illustration is available, its figure number will 
be entered at that place, and it then is only a matter of finding 
the figure, arranged in numerical order in the volume of plates. 
There is no index correlating text with plates, and one must go 
through this involved process each time a cross-reference is 
checked out. It is exasperating to operate, but the system, once 
mastered, does work. 

Physically, the book is a very pleasantly turned-out affair. The 
work is composed of two large folio-sized volumes, each over an 
inch thick, but still thin enough to allow the pages to lie flat when 
opened. The photographs are well printed on glossy paper, in 
rather large format, and generously selected to provide an ex- 
ample of almost everything actually needed for proper reading 
of the text. The majority of the photographs were made by Jo- 
hannes Felbermeyer, a veteran photographer of archaeological 


subjects, and most of the rest were professionally made by the 
museums involved, all well-lighted and well-focused, not a dull 
or amateurish shot in the lot. The result is a distinctly handsome 
page layout reminding one of those grand Phaidon editions of 
Hirmer photographs. The heavily coated paper makes for a heavy 
book: definitely a library edition, not portable. 
QUENTIN MAULE 
Washington, D.C. 20009 


OTTO PACHT, ULRIKE JENNI, AND DAGMAR THOSS, Die illu- 
minierten Handschriften und Inkunabelen der Oster- 
reichischen Nationalbibliothek. Flamische Schule I (Ver- 
offentlichungen der Kommission fiir Schrift- und Buch- 
wesen des Mittelalters), Ser. 1, Vol. vi; Osterreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch-historische 
Klasse, Denkschriften, c1x, 2 vols. in slipcase, Vienna, Ver- 
lag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1983. Vol. 1: 216 pp.; 109 black-and-white ills. Vol. 1: 16 
pp.; 221 black-and-white ills., 9 color pls. DM 310 


Thanks to the Burgundian marriage of Maximilian I of Hapsburg, 
the National Library of Austria possesses not the largest but cer- 
tainly one of the world’s most splendid collections of 15th- and 
16th-century Flemish manuscripts. In time, the books inherited 
from the Burgundian library were joined by fine manuscripts from 
the collections of Prince Eugene of Savoy, his adjutant-general 
Baron von Hohendorff, and the Belgian monasteries closed by 
Joseph Il before the advancing troops of the French Revolution. 
With the arrival of some other works by less historic routes, the 
library has now for some time owned a group of Flemish man- 
uscripts that both exemplifies the high quality of that production 
and raises impertant art-historical issues in the field. The manu- 
scripts produced during the reign of Duke Philip the Good (1419- 
1467) are catalogued in the present volume, the first of three 
planned on the Flemish school and the latest step in the massive 
project of the Austrian Academy of Sciences of completing the 
series begun by H. J. Hermann in the 1920's and 1930's. Pacht 
and Jenni and Thoss have already produced three exemplary vol- 
umes: one on the manuscripts of the Dutch school and two on 
those of the French school (the latter two reviewed in this journal 
by Lillian M. C. Randall in 1976 and the Dutch one by Sandra 
Hindman in 1980). 

Flamische Schule I follows Hermann’s original format, whereby 
each entry begins with a description of the manuscript's physical 
makeup, script, binding, provenance, and continues with a full 
history of the text, or texts. A description of each of the types of 
border decoration is followed by full descriptions of the minia- 
tures, with strong attention to color as well as subject and com- 
position. The entry continues in a stylistic commentary varying 
in length according to the importance of the miniatures and ends 
with a complete bibliography. The volume also contains no less 
than ten indexes and a host of comparative figures. The plate 
volume reproduces most of the illuminated pages of each manu- 
script in either sharply focused black and white or reasonably 
good color. 

The material is grouped in two chronologically ordered parts. 
The first part comprises twenty-one books, including four that 
were made for Philip the Good himself. The second includes sev- 
enty-two works from the Belgian monasteries, the Rookloster, the 
monasteries of St. Elisabeth on Mt. Sion, Our Lady of the Rose 
of Jericho, and the charterhouse of Scheut, all in or near Brussels; 
the monastery of Bethlehem, near Louvain; and those of St. Mar- 
tin in Grammont, St. Gertrude in Bruges and Korsendonk near 
Oud-Turnhout, and ends with four manuscripts from unknown 
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monasteries. These monastic books are so modestly decorated 
that they need not be discussed further except to note that they 
include some rare Netherlandic texts and that they serve as a re- 
minder of continuing austere traditions in the monasteries even 
as the secular industry was reaching new heights of luxury. 

It is the first section, devoted to laymen’s books, that art his- 
torians will use. The careful measurements, the thorough descrip- 
tions of bindings, the full provenances and the descriptions of 
borders and miniatures, particularly the less familiar secular 
scenes, will enable the scholar who must work apart from the 
originals to visualize the manuscripts as few catalogues do. The 
analyses of border decoration, with comparisons to that of other 
manuscripts, are welcome indeed, but the strongest impression is 
made by the stylistic commentaries. The fruit of Pächt's lifelong 
application of a remarkable visual acuity and formal sensitivity 
to the contemplation of objects all over the world, the commen- 
taries will occasion much thoughtful reading. Again and again, 
the reader experiences the sudden vision that is the chief joy of 
our profession; again and again, the mind is stirred by a trenchant 
argument or a telling visual comparison. Every commentary fur- 
thers the understanding of the object, and some even settle matters 
of scholarly debate. In what follows, the entry for each of the 
more important manuscripts is discussed with particular attention 
to the authors’ observations and conclusions. The supplementary 
comments are intended, by a sympathetic colleague whose own 
work has centered on the same manuscripts, as examples of the 
entries’ capacity to stimulate further observations and ideas. 


Cod. 2652: Regulations for Tournaments, Heralds and the Con- 
duct of War (pp. 15-18, pls. 14-23). 

This little-known manuscript will now become a significant link 
in the unclear area of Franco-Flemish illumination of the first half 
of the 15th century and in the study of the iconography of cer- 
emony. The authors observe that the “acanthus candelabra” of 
two borders in the last gathering is a Northern version of a design 
used by the Bedford Master in or near Paris; the simplified form 
of that acanthus on the manuscript’s secondary pages is also seen 
in the pages by the Mansel Master group in the Paris Decameron 
(Bibliothèque de l'Arsenal, ms 5070; I shall give shelf marks and 
literature only for manuscripts not mentioned in the catalogue). 
The authors base their dating of ca. 1440-1450 on the marginal 
pictures’ combination of a Netherlandish figure type and two- 
dimensional patterns that flatten the figures, but the date is prob- 
ably a little earlier, since identical masculine dress is found in 
manuscripts and paintings of 1435-1440, a period of rapid change 
in fashion. More important, they relate the manuscript to three 
other copies of the text in Oxford, with the pictures (unfortunately 
trimmed in the reproductions) most closely imitated in one made 
in France around 1465-1475. In addition, the reproductions allow 
the reader to conclude that this last (Bodleian Library, ms Douce 
278), reproducing the style as well as the motifs of the ink draw- 
ings, was probably made directly from the Vienna copy, and 
shows the evolution of the physical relation of the pictures to the 
text. Those in the Vienna copy were painted before the text was 
transcribed, in some places on top of the picture (fig. 23), which 
reveals that they were not invented for this copy, but already 
existed as marginal illustrations in an earlier copy. On the other 
hand, the Douce copy has the pictures within the text area, cor- 
responding to a new stricter aesthetic, since after around 1460 no 
marginal illustrations exist in manuscripts, to my knowledge, and 
the margins, even in ducal manuscripts, are often bare of any 
decoration. 


Cod. 513: The Donation of Constantine and a papal chronicle, 
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bound with Italian and South German copies of another text (pp. 
18f; pl. 13). 

The authors’ attribution of the border of the single decorated 
page to the southern Netherlands is confirmed by a Bible historiale 
(Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale ms 9541) that the same provincial 
miniaturist illustrated for a member of the Croy family. The paper 
on which the two texts were written contains not one but three 
watermarks, two variant unicorns and a Gothic P. 


Cod. 1800: Prayerbook of Philip the Good (pp. 19-23; pls. 24- 
27). 

This curious object, the only surviving but probably not unique 
example of a book with a binding extended to hold two facing 
miniatures, is an important piece in the evolution of the devo- 
tional diptych. Almost certainly, the diptych perfected by Rogier 
van der Weyden was derived from such books, which made the 
theme of the worshiper’s devotion constantly visible as he or she 
recited the prayers. Indeed, as the authors point out, the prayers 
in the book, almost all addressed to the Trinity and the Virgin, 
correspond to both the miniatures of ca. 1430 that are pasted on 
the pinnacles (one, the earliest known example of the Burgundian 
Trinity with the Holy Ghost as a winged man, and the other, a 
Coronation of the Virgin) and those within the book. The dating 
of the latter to ca. 1450 may be a little too late, because the same 
miniaturist depicted a more coherent spatial recession in the next- 
to-last part (i.e., on fol. 145v) of the Breviary of the Benedictine 
monastery of Grammont, now at Maredsous, which bears a scri- 
bal date of 1449. It is furthermore unlikely that the duke accepted 
work of such low quality after 1446, when, probably in posses- 
sion of the related but finer little Book of Hours in Munich, he 
commissioned the still finer Chroniques de Hainaut, in Brussels, 
the first volume of which begins with miniatures and margins by 
one of the hands of the Munich Hours (Publication du Centre 
d'Études Burgondo-Médianes, xar, 1983, 53-74). For this reason, 
I would date the Vienna work ca. 1445. 


Cod. 2583: Privileges and Statutes of Ghent and Flanders (pp. 23- 
34, pls. 28-44 and color pl. Il). 

This manuscript is both an artistic monument and a historical 
document, since the texts include the only known copy of Philip 
the Good’s correspondence, including his terms for peace with 
the citizens of Ghent after he put down their long rebellion in 
1453. Luxuriously illuminated with dense gold- and color-filled 
borders, and containing several large miniatures that end with 
depictions of the Battle of Gavere and the surrender of Ghent, 
the manuscript is clearly a memorial to Philip's victory. The min- 
iatures (though perhaps not the borders) are all by an artist who 
has been generally neglected in the literature. The eponymous 
Master of the Ghent Privileges is nevertheless important for the 
very reason for that neglect, the derivative character of his com- 
positions, which testify to the influence of his models. His hard, 
flat style is so easily identified that the authors go beyond their 
practice in the other entries to provide a list of the manuscripts 
containing his work. To this list of twelve in addition to the Ghent 
Privileges may be added at least two Horae in American collec- 
tions, in Baltimore (Walters Art Gallery, ms W 172) and in Syr- 
acuse, New York (University Library, ms 2; Syracuse, Everson 
Museum of Art, 1974, Medieval Art in Upstate New York, ed. 
M. Lillich, Cat. No. 74). The authors demonstrate that the Mas- 
ter’s style combines the concerns and some of the motifs of the 
new Flemish painting with the older hieratic figure sizes and flat- 
tened space. The style, stretching patterns in clothing, floors, and 
skies like a spider’s web over flattened buildings and figures, is 
unusual, but it is seen in contemporary Flemish tapestries. 


One of the great tapestry centers was Tournai; and there are 
grounds to situate the Master in that town. The authors consider 
Lille or Mons as almost equal possibilities, but the case for Lille 
rests on the patron of a single missal and that for Mons is not 
much stronger. The statement that the artist’s probable teacher, 
the Master of Guillebert de Mets, was in Mons is based on a 
misreading of the colophon of the latter's Hague manuscript, 
which actually says: “Cy fine Lucidaire; lequel livre de Sidrac et 
Lucidaire est escript de la main Guillebert de N ets, libraire de 
mons(eigneur) le duc Jehan de Bourgoingne.” Only three of the 
pupil's books are connected with Mons: two Horae for Mons pa- 
trons and a ducal copy of the French translation of Giles of Rome's 
De regimine principum, which was actually illuminated in, or 
shortly before, 1451, because the document, a writ of April 5, 
1452 (new style) orders the reimbursement of the governor of Hai- 
naut for payments already made, The Giles of Rome poses prob- 
lems, however, because the writ mentions only the writing, il- 
lumination, and binding of the book by Jacquemart Pilavaine of 
Mons. The failure to mention the manuscript’s one miniature, the 
frontispiece, indicates, at least in my view, that the separately 
paid Master was not a member of Pilavaine’s enterprise. Fur- 
thermore, measurement of the outlines of the figures shows that 
the miniaturist traced the drawing, almost certainly by Van der 
Weyden, for the frontispiece of the first volume of the Chroniques 
de Hainaut, and adds to the probability that the Ghent Privileges 
Master was based in Tournai, where Rogier maintained a shop 
in addition to that in Brussels. Three of the Ghent Privileges Mas- 
ter’s liturgical manuscripts (including the missal, because Lille be- 
longed to that diocese) are for the use of Tournai; a City of God 
was made for the bishop of that diocese, Jean Chevrot; and the 
calendar of the Syracuse Hours includes the feast of the dedication 
of its cathedral. Thus, of the ten manuscripts of known desti- 
nation, one is for a patron in Amiens; the Walters manuscript is 
for Utrecht, according to Randall; two are for Mons patrons; one 
is a ducal manuscript partially made in Mons which also suggests 
a Tournai connection; and five are for patrons in the town or 
diocese of Tournai. The strength of the Tournai destination lies 
not in the destination itself, since patrons of course commissioned 
books in towns other than their own, but in its statistical rela- 
tionship to the total number. 

This evidence supports the traditional assignment to Tournai 
of the Faits des romains tapestry in Bern. The tapestry was long 
ago observed to contain the same motif of two riders as the Sur- 
render scene in the Ghent Privileges. It has not been observed, 
however, that the motif was used already in 1448, on folio 284v 
of the first volume of the Chroniques de Hainaut to represent the 
Emperor Constantine conquering a French town (Les miniatures 
des Chroniques de Hainaut, ed. P. Cockshaw, Mons, 1979, 89). 
Since this illuminator, perhaps the young Liédet, also used figures 
seen in the Battle of Gavere in some of his other miniatures, it is 
clear that a set of patterns of soldiers at war existed among these 
ducal illuminators, perhaps originating, as the authors suggest, 
in a manuscript of the popular Faits des romains. 


Cod. 2549: Le roman de Girart de Roussillon, prose version by 
Jean Wauquelin (pp. 34-60, pls. 45-101 and color pls. III-V). 

It is no exaggeration to say that this pinnacle of the collection 
is the major unknown monument of early Netherlandish painting. 
Exceeding in splendor, interest, and quality many of the manu- 
scripts that have received a complete facsimile, the Girart is also 
the core of a sizeable group of related works. But despite its im- 
portance, the manuscript had not been analyzed and few of its 
leaves had been published in the thirty-six years since Friedrich 
Winkler included the manuscript in his survey of Flemish illu- 


mination. If the catalogue had merely reproduced forty-eight of 
the fifty-four large miniatures and several of the surrounding bor- 
ders it would have provided an important step toward the proper 
evaluation of this seminal work. 

To the benefit of us all, however, the authors have also given 
this manuscript a long and thoughtful entry. They begin by re- 
viewing the well-documented history of the compilation of the 
text by Jean Wauquelin, the first of Philip the Good's official writ- 
ers. Sometime in April, 1448, Wauquelin and his scribe were paid 
by the governor of the Hainaut on behalf of the duke for com- 
posing and copying out the Girart, the first volume of the Chro- 
niques de Hainaut, and an Alexander romance, now in Paris. The 
documents make clear that Philip took a special interest in this 
story of a virtuous Carolingian predecessor being harassed by a 
French king, undoubtedly meaning it to serve as a national epic 
for his farflung duchy. Curiously enough, however, the text was 
not widely disseminated: only five copies exist today (in addition 
to the four mentioned in the entry, there is Brussels, Bibliothèque 
Royale ms Il 5920). 

The decoration is not documented; and it is here that the au- 
thors go far beyond their predecessors, all of whom referred to 
a so-called Master of the Girart even as they noted the presence 
of several illuminators without apportioning the miniatures among 
those hands. The task is unusually difficult, in fact, because of 
the large number of miniatures, the superficial homogeneity of 
their Rogierian style, and evidence that some were painted by 
more than one hand, but the task must be done if other manu- 
scripts are to be attributed reliably to the Girart artists. 

The separation of the hands, the first ever published, is almost 
entirely convincing. The painter of the frontispiece, logically 
identified as the master of the book, is assigned the nine minia- 
tures with figures executed in an unusual broken brush technique. 
The connection is not immediately obvious, because the frontis- 
piece does not noticeably display the “impressionist” technique 
and because the facial modeling of its portraits of Philip and his 
courtiers might put it in the orbit of the most prolific miniaturist, 
whom the authors call “Hand A.” They demonstrate, however, 
that both the frontispiece and the “impressionist” miniatures dis- 
play an advanced sense of space in what they call the “genuine 
interior," depicted without the aid of a doll-house façade or a 
visible ceiling. Whereas the modern interior is found only toward 
the end of Hand A's oeuvre, it is used in all but one, very likely 
the earliest, of the Master’s indoor scenes. I would add another 
observation. Floor tiles inscribed with calligraphic majuscules al- 
ternating with a heraldic motif are found only in the frontispiece, 
in miniatures by Hand A, and the “impressionist’s” fol. 177v. But 
while Hand A's letters are inscribed in mannered Gothic graphic 
forms on the light-colored tiles, with the heraldic motif on the 
dark ones, those of both the frontispiece and fol. 177v are prac- 
tically block capitals and both miniatures show them on the dark 
tiles. Since it is now clear that the “impressionist” hand and the 
painter of the frontispiece are one person, the more conventional 
facial modeling in the frontispiece may be the result of caution 
in painting the portraits of the formidable duke and his courtiers. 

It is easy to agree with the attribution of other miniatures to 
variously gifted assistants of Hand A, and with most of the oeuvre 
of thirty-nine miniatures assigned to A himself. Hand A’s frieze- 
like compositions are accurately described as combining cubic 
forms and surface realism in the prevailing style of the forties and 
fifties. Indeed, the miniatures were painted around 1450, because 
the design of fol. 12v, representing the Vandals storming the town 
of Lagois, later Roussillon, is reproduced, with a more gradual 
and deeper spatial recession, in a manuscript of 1453. On the other 
hand, the statement that A's hand is found in no other manuscript 
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is questioned, I believe, by certain miniatures of a manuscript not 
mentioned by the authors, which also displays the Girart Master's 
sketchy technique, the prayerbook of Philip the Good in Paris 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, ms n. a. fr. 16,428; reproduced without 
the Hand A miniatures in M. Thomas, “Le livre de priéres de 
Philippe le Bon, premier bilan d’une découverte,” Les dossiers de 
l'archéologie. Enluminure gothique, No. 16, 1976, 84-95). 

In fact, the miniature whose design was copied in 1453 may 
not have been executed by Hand A. Concentrating on the ones 
consistent with his general style, the authors do not list all the 
pictures they give him. This may be wise, considering that some 
are hard to assign to any of the main hands, but it seems signif- 
icant that the omissions comprise nearly all, including The Storm- 
ing of Laçois and the famous Girart's Departure from the French 
Court on fol. 97r, of a group that I am inclined to attribute to 
another artist. Using a layered technique for his well-drawn, more 
volumetric forms and luminous settings, this artist, whom I would 
call “Hand B,” may have been a panel painter. Indeed, the next 
effort should be not only to re-examine all the manuscripts at- 
tributable to miniaturists of the Girart, but also to examine their 
relationship to such Rogerian panel painters as the Master of the 
Exhumation of Saint Hubert and the Master of the Legend of Saint 
Barbara. 

The authors break completely new ground in turning to the 
previously ignored content and style of the 153 small miniatures 
in the borders. They observe that only a few of these are by the 
artists of the large miniatures and that many, including those by 
the Girart Master, present views seen from a distance, with a more 
gradual recession of rounder forms, a much more advanced style 
that suggests that the border miniatures were painted in a second 
campaign some years after the large miniatures. I would add that 
this conclusion is supported by the much flatter space that one 
of the border miniaturists depicted in the last volume of the Ma- 
redsous Breviary, which bears a scribal date of 1450, and by a 
lady in one of the Girart's late borders wearing the conical hennin 
(fig. 85), first depicted, as far as I know, in manuscripts written 
in 1455. 

After discussing the sources of certain compositions and motifs, 
in other manuscripts and in paintings of Van der Weyden, the 
authors consider those of the long acanthus fronds, armorial 
shields, flowers, putti, and birds and animals that constitute the 
border decoration. These are seen as coming from model books, 
prints, and earlier manuscripts (although a better precedent for 
the frontispiece’s armorial border would be in the Breviary of 
Philip's great-grandfather, Louis of Maele; Brussels, Bibliothèque 
Royale, ms 9427, fol. 14). The author's own fruitful contribution 
is to have found precedents in Italian manuscripts and model sheets 
for the putti and the lion devouring a horse in certain borders, 
and for the foreshortened horses and corpses in battle scenes. They 
reproduce some astonishingly close parallels for the latter in sheets 
by Pisanello and his contemporaries. Since similar parallels exist 
for battle figures in the first volume of the Chroniques de Hainaut, 
the evidence that the ducal illuminators knew such Italian sheets 
has considerable implications. 

The relation of the Girart to the two other volumes that Wau- 
quelin produced at the same time is considered next. The repe- 
tition of certain motifs among the three books caused L.M.J. De- 
laissé to hypothesize that they were all illuminated in Wau- 
quelin's supposed publishing house in Mons. The authors agree 
with Antoine De Schryver's refutation of this hypothesis on the 
ground that nothing in their style resembles that of assured works 
from Mons. Because the Girart artists continued to produce man- 
uscripts for the duke, including the Jerusalem Chronicle described 
in the following entry, drawing on the same store of unusual com- 
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positions, they agree with De Schryver and earlier scholars in 
accepting Winkler’s suggestion that the Girart Master was Dreux 
Jehan, the only illuminator ever appointed to the ducal house- 
hold. Jehan worked for the duke from the beginning of 1449 al- 
most every day until at least 1455, when a lacuna interrupts the 
series of registers that contain his payments. From 1453 on he is 
identified as a resident of Brussels. Indeed, arguing that the large 
number of important artists who worked with assistants on these 
ducal volumes presupposes a major center that was also a prin- 
cipal residence of the duke, the authors consider Brussels as the 
most likely candidate for the locale. But Philip also spent much 
of his time in Bruges, the largest book-producing center in the 
Low Countries; and the hands of several miniaturists of the two 
other books are seen, sometimes with the Girart Master, in works 
probably made in Bruges before or around 1450. That town is 
thus an equal candidate as the site of the illumination of the three 
books of 1448, though perhaps not the later ones in the Girart 
style (Publication du Centre Européen d'Études Burgondo-Mé- 
dianes, as under Cod. 1800). 


Cod. 2533. Les chroniques de Jérusalem abrégées (pp. 61-77; pls. 
102-123 and color pls. vi-vini). 

The second pinnacle of the collection presents a much-abbre- 

viated chronicle of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem in an un- 
usual format. The page is turned ninety degrees and the binding 
is sewn across the top, so that the text is read vertically over each 
page opening, “en maniere de role,” as Philip's inventory says. 
. As thé authors show, the vertical form comes from genealogical 
rolls; and the four-column layout, containing the history of the 
- Crusader Kingdom in the outer columns and genealogical mini- 
atures and overflow text in the inner ones, comes from world 
chronicle rolls. The text is occasionally interrupted by full-width 
scenes of Crusaders embarking or the coronation of one of their 
kings and little miniatures depicting their battles in the Holy Land. 
This is a most successful adaptation of the vertical roll to a codex: 
how awkward it might have been is seen in a world chronicle 
made for Philip's great-grandson, Philip the Fair (fig. 74), in which 
the roll layout is forced into a conventional codex and requires 
a down-up-down movement in reading that counteracts the roll’s 
normal direction. 

In the Jerusalem chronicle, the vertical movement is guided by 
three dense borders that run down along the text, like colored 
ribbons laid on a roll. In the course of the manuscript, the borders 
undergo a change that corresponds to the historic evolution of 
the Flemish border around this time: the initial scheme of dense 
acanthus and drolleries on bare parchment changes on folio 4 to 
an extraordinary filigree of inhabited gold tracery on a red or 
blue ground; and the central strip changes on folio 12.to small 
flowers and twisting acanthus on a polished gold ground, the ear- 
liest example of this characteristic late Flemish border. 

As already stated, the Jerusalem chronicle reproduces several 
designs from the Chroniques de Hainaut and the Girart, including 
Girart's Departure from the French Court, and was at least partly 
painted by the Master of the Girart. Contrary to most, if not all, 
previous writers since August Schestag who attributed the min- 
iatures to two artists, the authors see the Girart Master as the sole 
painter. They argue not only from the sketchy technique, which 
is more visible in the full-width miniatures, but from the long- 
distance view that dominates both the landscapes, with a desat- 
uration of color toward the horizon, and the genealogical por- 
traits, whose figures are set well back in their aedicules. This view 
is indeed a logical development from the Girart’s border minia- 
tures, but it is difficult to see the Girart Master’s sketchy hand in 
the firmly drawn and tightly painted volumetric figures of the 


larger princely portraits. The Girart Master may have designed 
ali the miniatures, but he seems to have been aided for these por- 
traits and a few of the small scenes by another who was perhaps 
my Girart Hand B. But this is a minor difference. Any reader will 
agree that the penetrating analysis of the manuscript's dominant 
style reveals the artistic strength, indeed the originality, of the 
Girart Master in his maturity. 

The authors then report the exciting discovery of the manu- 
script's preliminary copy, or minute, on paper. The object was 
destroyed with the library of the city of Tournai in 1940, but a 
thorough description in Faider’s catalogue leaves no doubt as to 
its identity. The title included the information that the minute was 
made in Lille in December, 1455, which not only provides a ter- 
minus for the Vienna copy, but also confirms the association that 
scholars have already suspected with Philip the Good’s renewed 
effort at a crusade after the fall of Constantinople. Lille was the 
site of his famous Banquet of the Pheasant staged for that purpose 
in 1454; it was also the home of his secretary Jean Miélot, who 
regularly produced such minutes. In 1455 he had Miélot translate 
a 14th-century crusading text, Burchard's Directorium ad Philip- 
pum Regem, and in 1456, Descriptio Sanctae Terrae by a 13th- 
century author of the same name. Whether the script of the Vi- 
enna copy belongs to any of Miélot’s scribes would be worth 
investigating because the possibility is very strong that Miélot was 
responsible for at least the plan of the Jerusalem Chronicle. 


Cod. 3438. Blancandin or L'orgueilleuse d'amour, prose version 
(pp.77-81; pls. 124-130). 

This example of the popular romances on paper illustrated by 
action-filled drawings in ink and wash shows the influence of the 
Master of Jean de Wavrin on a less gifted artist. Its date is after 
1460, judging by the dress, but the Wavrin Master work to which 
it is compared (Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale, ms 10238) is dated 
1456, not 1469. 


S. n. 2731: La généalogie, la vie, les miracles et les mérites de saint 
Fourcy, translated by Jean Miélot (pp. 82-85, pls. 134-37). 

The authors argue that the drawings in this manuscript of 1468 
and 1470 (not 1469, because the date given is before Faster) and 
the identical ones in a copy of 1463 use models created in the 
fifties. It would be useful to include in the discussion the very 
similar presentation scene in a copy of Miélot’s Traité sur l'oraison 
dominicale of 1457 (Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale, ms 9092). 


Cods. 1986, 1987 and S. n. 13243; Cods. 2005, 2003 and S. n. 
4254; and Cods. 2651 and 1857, fol. 51r: Horae, Statutes of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, and a leaf from the Hours of Charles 
the Bold or Mary of Burgundy (pp. 85-103; pls. 138-176; color 
pi. 1x a and b). 

The section ends with eight items related to Willem Vrelant, a 
native of Utrecht who, according to the records of the Bruges 
illuminators’ guild, became a member some time before 1454 and 
trained several others in the course of a thirty-year career. The 
first item is a fragment of a Book of Hours with only one dec- 
orated border; the second is a fine little Horae illuminated by a 
single hand around 1460; and the third, made around 1470, begins 
with a Salvator Mundi and a Pentecost in the same style as that 
of the second volume of the Chroniques de Hainaut (Brussels, 
Bibliothèque Royale, ms 9243), for which a Guillaume Wyelant 
was paid in 1468. 

A considerable space is devoted to responding to Douglas Far- 
quhar's attack on the traditional attribution of the Chroniques 
volume n to Vrelant and his call for a reclassification of the many 
works more or less in its style. Three points are made. The first 


is that Farquhar provides no philological base for rejecting the 
possibility that “Guillaume Wyelant” is a Gallicized and slightly 
misspelled version of Vrelant's name. I would add that variations 
in the orthography of names, particularly Flemish names, are the 
rule in the French-language accounts (Broederlam's name is spelled 
eight different ways, for example), because the accounting pro- 
cedure fostered such errors. It should be remembered that very 
few of the Burgundian documents are first- or even second-hand 
records. The payment for the second volume of the Chroniques 
is found in the register for 1468 of the duchy's Recette générale 
de toutes les finances, in a reimbursement of the keeper of the 
duke’s books and jewels, Jacques de Brégilles, for various ex- 
penses connected with the library. For the text the receiver's scribe 
copied a list submitted by the keeper, which his own scribe had 
copied from the payees' bills. Vrelant's name thus appeared on 
at least three successively-copied pieces of paper or parchment 
and was written at least twice by scribes who had probably not 
heard of him, since he was not a member of the ducal household 
of some three hundred people. Furthermore, since in the Flemish- 
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influenced orthography of the Low Countries “v's were often 


ae 


written as “w”s and “i’s and “y”s were regularly interchanged, 
only the “r” is an error. A badly written “r could easily cause 
one or the other of the ducal scribes to misread “Wr” as “Wi” 
(particularly since, as Farquhar observed, one of the ducal sec- 
retaries was named Wielant), and write “Wy.” The authors’ sec- 
ond point is equally valid. Several ducal manuscripts were illu- 
minated by the dominant artist of the Chroniques volume II, which 
itself shows that he commanded several assistants. The problem 
is whether the same hand worked in the earlier non-ducal books, 
particularly another Vienna manuscript, the Montfort Hours, 
whose Utrecht calendar and three inserted miniatures by the Mas- 
ter of Catherine of Cleves have caused the authors to include it 
in the volume on the Dutch school. This work, ignored by Far- 
quhar, is particularly important in containing an Easter calendar 
that begins with the year 1450. The authors’ third, and newest, 
point is that the traditional Vrelant oeuvre contains many allu- 
sions to Bruges painting: imitations of Van Eyck's lost Salvator 
Mundi and compositions for the Pieta, Saint Sebastian, and Trin- 
ity, which appear in the work of the earlier Bruges illuminator 
known as the Master of the Gold Scrolls. 

The Vienna collection provides the opportunity to amplify the 
second of these points. As already noted, the first two miniatures 
of S. n. 13243 display the same unmixed deep blue, wine red, and 
yellow green colors found in the documented Chroniques. The 
delicate figures are also the same: crisply drawn, with nearly iden- 
tical slightly modeled faces for the women and young men, all 
with deep-set eyes and full red lips, while the faces of the older 
men are quite similar except that their bony cheeks are framed 
by neatly curled beards and hair. Their drapery likewise consists 
of sharp-angled tubular folds next to schematically painted con- 
cavities. Receding in time, this style may be compared to that of 
the delicate and uniform Cod. 1987, which likewise includes a 
Salvator Mundi. The design of the two miniatures is identical. 
except for slightly different hair and the addition of hands and a 
globe in the later one. The manner of drawing and the color scheme 
— red garment, brown hair, and blue background — are also the 
same, except that the earlier colors are softer and closer in tone 
(pl. 154 has too much contrast). Likewise, the two Pentecosts dis- 
play the same Morellian elements; the earlier Pentecost is not re- 
produced but the reader can see that the aureole in the donor 
picture (pl. 155) and that in the second Pentecost (pl. 158) both 
consist of a cloudy gray ring around a bright gold inner one, while 
the head of God the Father within the donor aureole resembles 
the heads of the older disciples in the Pentecost. There is no doubt 
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that these miniatures are by the “Wyelant” who was responsible 
for the Chroniques and was almost certainly Vrelant. Similar 
comparisons can be made, with the same conclusion, in certain 
miniatures of the still earlier Montfort Hours. 

The Vrelant page of Cod. 1857 could have been kept for dis- 
cussion of the whole manuscripts in the next volume of the cat- 
alogue; it was included here perhaps in order to show all the Vre- 
lant works together. The other four manuscripts in the group, 
containing no work by Vrelant’s hand, are variously assigned to 
his workshop or circle, probably according to their closeness to 
the artist's style. I would suggest that we use caution with the 
term “workshop,” since we know so little about the structure or 
even the existence of medieval workshops. The term could be 
restricted to manuscripts that contain some decoration by the 
master, and those of a merely similar style called products of his 
circle or followers. In the case of Vrelant this would express the 
likelihood that his pupils continued to imitate his style after they 
had become independent craftsmen. It would also help in dis- 
cerning the hands of some of the other Bruges illuminators, be- 
cause Farquhar was at least right in calling for a re-examination 
of the excessive number of manuscripts attributed to Vrelant. 


The catalogue is so good that there are only a few suggestions 
for the improvement of future volumes. First, more could be said 
about the script, which plays an important role in Flemish books. 
The large square Burgundian bastarda was specially invented for 
Philip's books in the 1440's, and certain of the illuminators are 
called “escripvain” as well as “enlumineur.” Among them is Dreux 
Jehan, and this may have something to do with the script of the 
Girart being different from that of the other two manuscripts of 
1448, which were almost certainly transcribed by Wauquelin's 
scribe, Jacotin du Bois. In addition, several of Philip’s secretaries 
and authors, including Miélot, directed a considerable production 
of books, transcribing and signing some of the work themselves. 
Even though paleographers uniformly neglect the late Middle 
Ages, these are avenues for research, and some observations could 
be made where appropriate in the catalogue entries. Second, the 
medium in which borders and miniatures are painted should be 
identified, as it is in catalogues of paintings. Third, just as modern 
catalogues of paintings discuss the physical characteristics of the 
support and reproduce the underdrawings, the watermarks of 
manuscripts and incunabula on paper could be reproduced in their 
original sizes. Watermark research has recently made such strides 
that it might be possible to date these works by consulting the 
Piccard file in Stuttgart. 

But these are counsels of perfection. All the comments and sug- 
gestions given here are examples of the impetus that these fine 
entries will give to the study of the field. The catalogue, so full 
of information and wise judgments, is a permanent monument of 
scholarship, an introduction to a great collection, and a major 
contribution to the study of the art of the manuscript in Flanders. 

ANNE H. VAN BUREN 
Tufts University 
Medford, MA 02155 


ELLEN S. JACOBOWITZ AND STEPHANIE LOEB STEPANEK, The 
Prints of Lucas van Leyden and His Contemporaries, exh. 
cat., National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 1983. Pp. 
336; 290 ills. 


This catalogue is the first balanced and comprehensive treatment 
of Lucas van Leyden in English. It is a diligent, thorough and, 
above all, perhaps restrained piece of work. One comes away 
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with no very compelling overview or interpretation of Lucas (nor 
of the other graphic artists of his time): Lucas remains a difficult 
artist to put one's finger on. The catalogue offers many interesting 
ideas and problems, ripe for further study. The authors have 
clearly worked long and carefully to bring Lucas and his contem- 
poraries to this sort of recognition.! 

The catalogue begins with a brief but serviceable biography of 
Lucas and a chronology of the artist and his family. There is an 
eight-page essay on Lucas’ engravings by Ellen Jacobowitz (who 
was responsible for the consideration of etchings and engravings 
throughout the catalogue), followed by a twelve-page evaluation 
of woodcuts attributed to Lucas by Stephanie Stepanek (who was 
responsible for all treatment of woodcuts). These essays, as well 
as the following catalogue entries, are neatly laid out, covering 
questions of style, attribution, subject matter, cultural context, 
etc., in clear, sometimes laborious succession. The catalogue en- 
tries on Lucas cover fifty-seven engravings (with six comparative 
impressions), twenty-eight woodcuts (with three comparative 
impressions), and four etchings or etching/engraving combina- 
tions, as well as two drawings. In the section on the engravings 
the author makes a good attempt to include examples of Lucas' 
works in a broad range of areas, from traditional narrative, to 
more novel, genre-like treatments and subjects, to iconic, devo- 
tional images (a good case in point are Cat. Nos. 41-43). The 
overall selection of works, however, definitely favors Lucas’ rather 
unusual, sometimes “inverted” compositions: almost all of them 
are included here, though in fact they make up less than ten per- 
cent of his total output. The end result is, despite some noble 
effort to the contrary, the presentation of Lucas as a more gen- 
erally revolutionary artist than he was. 

The inclusion of almost all the woodcuts sometimes attributed 
to Lucas is even more deceptive. The rather doubtful relation of 
these works to Lucas will be discussed further below. Forty-one 
prints by more than twelve Netherlandish contemporaries of Lu- 
cas are also included. Much the same material has been presented 
before (as in the 1952 Rotterdam exhibition), yet its full and up- 
to-date publication in English here is very welcome. Although no 
essay attempts an overview of this material, each artist is given 
a careful biography, comprehensive bibliography, and detailed 
treatment of individual works. Not least among the merits of this 
catalogue is the comprehensive eleven-page bibliography on Lu- 
cas and his prints with which it concludes. 

One of the chief aims of the éxhibition was to bring together 
“many of the finest available impressions of Lucas' prints” (p. 7). 
In the exhibition itself this resulted in some spectacular payoffs, 
such as the comparison that was made possible of a second-state 
impression to the unique first-state impression of the David and 
Abigail (Cat. Nos. 1 and 2); here one really felt one saw the artist 
at work. Unfortunately, the benefit of such juxtapositions is not 
fully apparent in the published catalogue, where the reproduc- 
tions are both too dark and too flat, and not particularly clear 
in many details as well. 

The search for an ideal standard of excellence in print quality 
in Lucas’ engravings is very much at the core of the author's ap- 
proach in this catalogue. Leaving aside the inherent oddity of 
searching for the unique within a medium that stresses the re- 


1 While this exhibition was on view in Boston, an issue of Print Collector's 
Newsletter, Sept.-Oct., 1983, was devoted to the artist and the exhibition. 
I have benefited from reading the various articles and the interview pub- 
lished there. 


producible, the approach raises problems beyond those of in- 
adequate modern reproductions. Indeed, the problem seems to 
have been an integral part of Lucas’ Leyden. We have little firm 
evidence to support the notion that the search for “brilliant” 
impressions, typical of the present-day print connoisseur, really 
mattered all that much to the artist. Either Lucas was not inter- 
ested in, or was not able to achieve, a uniform level of printing. 
In this sense Lucas' prints strike one as not the kind of pristine 
statements of metalcraft that Diirer's engravings often were. The 
author of this section of the catalogue obviously realized this to 
a certain extent, and thus stresses the “painterly” quality of Lucas’ 
work and the inappropriateness of applying criteria to Lucas that 
were established for an artist like Diirer. Yet once embarked on 
the project of providing a standard of excellence, a Meder-like 
treatment of Lucas’ engraving, the print connoisseur was appar- 
ently unwilling to admit that such a systematic, quality-conscious 
way of analyzing the images might do violence to Lucas’ own 
attitude and art itself. Of course, Lucas, according to his daughter, 
destroyed “poorly printed sheets”; but at the same time it seems 
we have no contemporary evidence to suggest that he or his col- 
lectors would have appreciated the rather rigid criteria Jacobowitz 
tries to establish. On the contrary, light and dark impressions 
were apparently pulled simultaneously. It seems likely that print- 
ing and inking were somewhat experimental, perhaps even hap- 
hazard; lighter impressions might lose detail, but they could gain 
atmosphere. It seems to me wrong to see Lucas as working toward 
a single or simple ideal of print quality either throughout his life 
or at any one time during it. Experimentation with colored inks 
by Lucas and his contemporaries also seems to support this 
contention. 

In the introductory essay on Lucas’ engravings there are some 
very interesting comments on the fluidity of Lucas’ early stylistic 
development (p. 21). The treatment of style overall is rather too 
divorced from that of subject matter, on which there are, how- 
ever, many interesting if isolated comments. In the case of Lucas’ 
late work, the catalogue details the various successive influences 
— Diirer, Gossaert, Marcantonio Raimondi — to which Lucas 
apparently fell prey. It would have been interesting, as well as, 
I think, productive, to correlate these decorative and conservative 
stylistic trends with the artist's biography: his late, social-climbing 
marriage, his traveling to make international contacts and per- 
haps find new courtly patrons, and so on. There was throughout 
Lucas' life an opportunistic streak, probably already apparent in 
his attempt to get the Emperor Maximilian’s attention in 1508 with 
his Mohammed print (Cat. Nos. 11/12), 

Jacobowitz repeatedly claims that the artists unusual compo- 
sitional reversals are “characteristic of his work (as a whole)” 
(p. 222; see also p. 90). In fact, these “reversals” occur in his 
engraved work six times up until about 1510 and then only once 
each in 1517, 1519, and 1525 (all of these works are included here: 
Cat. Nos. 1/2, 15, 17, 19, 27/28, 30, 56/57/58, 71, 88). Thus they 
seem “characteristic” of an earlier period in the artist's career, a 
period of searching and dramatic changes, stylistically, icono- 
graphicaily, and culturally. Lucas’ later work is in general much 
more conservative, more highbrow in its style and subject matter, 
paralleling the circumstances of his own life as well as the times 
in general. The restless questioning on a broad public scale (for 
instance, in prints) of various controversial, usually religious, 
subjects faded in art in the face of iconoclasm and the increasingly 
dogmatic and picayune pronouncements of Protestants and Cath- 
olics alike. Lucas' time of inventiveness and experimentation 
passed, not only as he married, moved up the social ladder, and 
broadened his artistic contacts, but at the same time that many 
of his contemporaries turned from popular questioning to more 


settled pursuits.? 

Jacobowitz very nicely indicates the open-ended meaning of 
much of Lucas’ earlier work, which presents the viewer with 
choices and requires thoughtful consideration of alternatives (pp. 
24-25, as well as individual catalogue entries).® Yet there is little 
attempt to correlate this quality with his style, nor, further, to see 
his later stylistic development as one aspect of other changes in 
his art and society. The author characterizes Lucas' approach to 
subject matter in broad, sweeping terms and sees his style quite 
separately, as proceeding through a number of discrete phases. 

The rather prominent and detailed treatment that this catalogue 
affords the woodcuts associated with Lucas’ name manages to 
bring the whole question to the fore of Lucas’ relation to that 
medium. A virtue of the introductory essay on the woodcuts is 
its discussion of most of the difficulties scholars have faced in 
attributing woodcuts to Lucas. These problems are, however, 
broached and then simply bypassed in favor of the traditional 
connection between Lucas’ name and the early 16th-century Dutch 
woodcuts that are stylistically closest to his documented (i.e., 
signed and/or dated) work. Here as elsewhere the authors end up 
appearing very aware of scholarly problems yet somewhat closed 
to their implications. 

As Stepanek herself states about the later woodcuts, it is clear 
that these works “do not represent a profound artistic commit- 
ment on Lucas’ part” (p. 35). None of the woodcuts attributed to 
Lucas are monogrammed and/or dated. This seems an odd “dis- 
claimer” on Lucas’ part in the face of his and his contemporaries’ 
general policy of signing their prints in some way, both woodcuts 
and engravings. There seems little evidence to support the notion 
that as time went by Lucas improved, or in any way systematized 
the linear structure of these woodcuts. The later Samson and De- 
lilah woodcut (Cat. No. 63) can hardly be supposed to represent 
an “improvement” over the earlier one (Cat. No. 34), although 
Stepanek would have us believe that the later works represent 
Lucas’ “increased ability to place figures and objects in space,” 
etc. (p. 35). The cutting in many of these works and the definition 
of form, texture, and space are minimal, if not in some cases 
downright grotesque (e.g., Cat. No. 39, Mouth of Truth from the 
large “Power of Women” series). One tends to pass over such 
defects in small-scale reproductions; but when the prints are 
viewed all together in the large-scale originals their flaws are quite 
striking. 

At times, Stepanek is very circumspect about claiming Lucas’ 
direct participation in the production of at least some of these 
woodcuts (e.g., pp. 165-66); at others, she blithely assumes Lucas’ 
authorship. When most fully attempting to prove an attribution 
to Lucas, she refers primarily to similarities of figure type and 
composition (p. 104). Such similarities could also be cited with 
many of the paintings presumably from Leyden which have at 
one time or another been connected with Lucas.‘ But such paint- 
ings, as well as, I suspect, most if not all of the woodcuts, should 
most probably be assumed to be by some of the more than fifty 


2 Incidentally, too, if his compositional inversions were a device meant 
to appeal to sophisticated collectors, which the collectors would have then 
come to admire and request, a thesis put forward by Peter Parshall (Ned- 
erlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, xxix, 1978, esp. 230-31) and seconded 
by Jacobowitz (p. 96), then it seems odd that the artist would not have 
increasingly used these inversions in his later life. In fact I think it more 
likely that such dramatic new ways of looking at subjects were not just 
examples of artistic license but intimately keyed to contemporary con- 
troversy and most often to religious questioning. 


3 To Jacobowitz's interesting suggestions on the contrast of dead and living 
trees in Lucas’ engravings as alluding to the issue of choice should now 
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other artists working in Leyden at this time. It certainly seems 
time that we stop assuming that ninety-five percent of the work 
surviving from a certain period and place was executed by two 
percent of the documented artists, and mainly by the best known 
and most fully documented of them. Relatively mediocre, awk- 
ward, and certainly poorly executed works, such as most of the 
woodcuts commonly attributed to Lucas, would seem one of the 
best places to start in this crucial process of redistribution. But it 
is also clear from Stepanek’s text that the primacy of the notion 
of the great artist's individual creation will not die easily. 

In general, then, this catalogue is a thorough, carefully con- 
ceived production which is not only useful but will clearly become 
an essential research tool for future Lucas van Leyden scholarship. 
The full documentation it contains does not in the end capture 
the strangeness, the special appeal of either Lucas or his contem- 
poraries. For Lucas in particular, traditional print connoisseur- 
ship, discrete analyses of style and subject matter, and passing 
references to general historical context do not finally capture or 
explain the artist's creative processes. Lucas is a puzzling, diffi- 
cult, and at times disappointing artist. To understand how he could 
be both revolutionary and opportunistic, both suggestive and 
narrow-minded, we need a more integrated, contextual approach. 
The continued fascination of his work, especially his prints, is 
due in large measure to the fact that his approach is not simple 
or single-minded, but as complex as the times in which he lived. 

CRAIG HARBISON 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, MA 01003 


PIERO BIANCONI, SILVANO COLOMBO, ALDO LOZITO, AND 
LUIGI ZANZI, Il Sacro Monte sopra Varese, photos. Paolo 
Zanzi, Milan, Gruppo Editoriale Electa, 1981. Pp. 290; 267 
ills. L. 60,000 


For this book on the Sacro Monte of Varese a team of scholars 
headed by Luigi Zanzi has put together one of the most interesting 
attempts so far to set a work of 17th-century Italian art “in con- 
text.” As a contribution to the social history of art in the period, 
it is a treasure. Here one will find references to archival material, 
incunabula, popular prints, and so on for which the assiduous 
art historian might spend months of perhaps fruitless labor 
searching. This material is distributed over seven chapters of 
varying lengths, each of which is an independent essay on a dis- 
crete aspect of the sanctuary. In the first two, Piero Bianconi and 
Aldo Lozito seek with intelligence and responsibility to restore 
the Sacro Monte of Varese — and all Sacri Monti, for that matter 
— to its intriguing place in the history of taste. In four others, 
Silvano Columbo and Luigi Zanzi reconstruct the building history 
of Varese, relate it to the Borromean reform programs and pro- 
vide a catalogue entry for each separate monument in the com- 
plex. The publishers, Electa, have outdone themselves in pro- 


be added the detailed contextual treatment of this motif given by Werner 
Busch, “Lucas van Leydens ‘Grosse Hagar’ und die augustinische Ty- 
pologie-auffassung der Vorreformation,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, 
xLv, 1982, 97-129. 

4 See M. J. Friedlander, Early Netherlandish Painting, x, New York, 1973, 
Nos. 110, 112, 120, 122, 123, 129 and supp. 167, works in Philadelphia. 
Aachen, Chicago, Verona, and New York. 

5 See Jeremy Bangs’ study, Cornelis Engebrechtsz.'s Leiden, Assen, 1979, 
cited in this catalogue several times, esp. p. 28; also Bangs’ questioning 
of the woodcuts in Sixteenth Century Journal, x1, 1980, 94. 
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ducing an unusually handsome book, beginning with an elegant 
teal-blue slipcase and ending with Paolo Zanzi’s photographic es- 
say, constituting the third chapter, which puts him in the first rank 
of art photographers. Varese was already the most lavishly doc- 
umented sanctuary of its type, and these new photographs con- 
tinue the tradition.! In both color and black-and-white, they are 
so beautiful as to make this volume, already a bargain, a steal. 

The book has no development; it is not a “story” told by 
a single narrator. Offsetting the disappointing consequence of this 
departure from the usual model of history-writing is the abun- 
dance, even embarrassment, of themes and ideas, as well as new 
information, that distinguishes it. What is more, to one familiar 
with the literature of Renaissance pilgrimage sanctuaries, the ep- 
isodic character of Il Sacro Monte sopra Varese betrays a wise 
choice. The authors know that a narrative history of the Sacro 
Monte of Varese would be premature because it would need to 
rest on the foundation of a coherent overview of this characteristic 
marriage of Northern Italian art and piety, something yet to be 
achieved. For all that, I! Sacro Monte sopra Varese is the most 
significant treatment to date of this subject. 

The Sacro Monte of Varese is the most spectacular of a large 
group of pilgrimage sanctuaries in Lombardy and the Piedmont 
descending from the Sacro Monte of Varallo, which was founded 
in the 1480's by an Observant Franciscan named Bernardino 
Caimi. Called the Nuova Gerusalemme, the Sacro Monte of Var- 
allo was intended to recreate the major events of Christ's life 
through a sequence of “chapels” built with almost archaeological 
fidelity to imitate the originals in the Holy Land. These chapels 
contain tableaux, composed of lifesize polychromed terracotta 
figures set in some instances against illusionistic frescoes, which 
illustrate the event with remarkable mimetic power. The buildings 
were arranged in an order that allowed the pilgrim to pass, as an 
eyewitness, through the various stages of Christ's life, culminating 
with his Passion and death. 

The devotional genre thus inaugurated at Varallo became in- 
creasingly popular towards the middle of the 16th century, so that 
more sanctuaries like it began to open. During the episcopate of 
Federico Borromeo as Archbishop of Milan (1595-1631) Sacri 
Monti flourished so much in the region that they must be seen as 
part of the Borromean program of reform inaugurated, of course, 
a generation earlier by his saintly cousin Carlo. Federico Borro- 
meo was specially interested in two such Sacri Monti, one at Arona 
devoted to the life of San Carlo and the other, based on the Mys- 
teries of the Rosary, at Varese. 

It is for good reason, therefore, that Sacri Monti have been 
interpreted as evidence of the relationship between religion and 
the visual arts in this region. However true in the narrow sense, 
though, that generalization has tended to emphasize the local and 
even popular character of this relationship as though it were 
somehow extrinsic to similar exchanges between religion and what 
are regarded as nobler and more canonical schools of art in other 
parts of Italy. A broader and less parochial investigation of the 


1 See C. del Frate, Santa Maria del Monte sopra Varese. Varese, 1933. 


2 Sarah Wilk of Rutgers University is preparing a monographic study of 
this cosmopolitan version of what is almost surely a similar Franciscan 
phenomenon. 

3 1 am grateful to Richard Goldthwaite for telling me about Edith Whar- 
ton's interest in S. Vivaldo. See her “A Tuscan Shrine,” Italian Back- 
grounds, New York, 1905, 83-106. She was also charmed by the Sacri 
Monti, as witness her essay, also in Italian Backgrounds, “The Sanctuaries 
of the Pennine Alps” (pp. 39-62). The most recent studies concerning the 


Sacri Monti, on the contrary, might bare reciprocal operations of 
images and ideas which generate the expressive energy in other 
Italian complexes having the character of a Gesamtkunstwerk, 
regardless of their location. That is to say, a serious attempt to 
understand the Sacri Monti as something other than weird expres- 
sions of “popular piety” (whatever one means by that) in North- 
ern Italy may in turn throw light on all kinds of other monuments 
generally regarded as more mainstream. The Arca di S. Antonio 
at the Santo in Padua comes to mind as an example.? In addition 
neglected monuments, like the sanctuary of S. Vivaldo in Tus- 
cany, may turn out to be more interesting than one had thought. 

S. Vivaldo is, like Varallo, a Nuova Gerusalemme dating from 
the early sixteenth century and still little studied. Edith Wharton, 
in a burst of art-historical entrepreneurship which seems greatly 
to have annoyed Berenson, claimed to have “discovered” S. Vi- 
valdo.? Her insistence that this kind of art is worthy of serious 
consideration has an interesting place in the historiography of 
Italian art. That is because she observed this imagery without the 
rose-tinted lenses through which it has traditionally been viewed 
by other non-Italians. Most of these have been intellectual ro- 
mantics for whom Italy catalyzes a paradox heretofore concealed 
in their natures. On the one hand, immersion in a milieu largely 
indifferent to distinguishing between rational and non-rational 
manners of thinking gainsays the need to intellectualize emotional 
experiences. Relief and gratitude to Italy and the Italians flow in 
response. On the other hand, freshly burgeoned sensibilities may 
threaten the frontiers of genteel convention. Fear of the conse- 
quences seems to urge recourse to the high ground of an ethnic 
or religious or intellectual snobbism which turns into contempt. 
Particularly in the last century Italians and Italian religious culture 
were, and in some instances still are, subjected to it by travelers 
from across the Alps. In the present context, this contempt is 
evident in the condescension with which almost every non-Italian 
writer on the Sacri Monti has addressed this peculiar and, for the 
Renaissance art historian, embarrassing phenomenon. 

But the curious transalpine malaise which runs through much 
travel and art-historical literature stimulated in at least two writ- 
ers a sympathetic interest in the kind of art under discussion here. 
It is interesting in fact to ponder what might have happened had 
these 19th-century authors’ love for Piedmont and Lombardy not 
been eclipsed by the preeminence of Tuscany and Tuscan art, a 
shift in taste attributable in large measure to Bernard Berenson. 
These two writers, in some senses Edith Wharton's spiritual 
grandfathers, are Samuel Butler and Stendahl. They provide the 
subjects for the first two chapters of Il Sacro Monte sopra Varese, 
which are bellelettristic essays by Piero Bianconi and Aldo Lozito. 

The consummately Victorian High-Church man of letters and, 
like many other English travelers of his generation, tifoso of Italy, 
Samuel Butler (1840-1902) wrote two books on the Sacri Monti 
and related sites.“ Impressionistic as they may now seem to us, 
Butler’s volumes are perceptive and even occasionally objective 
studies. Ex Voto is entirely devoted to the Sacro Monte of Varallo, 


sanctuary of S. Vivaldo may be found in Religiosità e società in Valdelsa 
nel basso medioevo (Atti del Convegno di S. Vivaldo, 29 Settembre 1979), 
Biblioteca della “Miscellanea Storica dell Valdelsa,” 111, Società Storica 
della Valdelsa, 1980. 

4 S. Butler, Ex Voto, London, 1888; Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont 
and the Canton Ticino, London, 1881. The best treatment of Butler's sen- 
sitivity to and interest in these sanctuaries may be found in P. Cannon- 
Brookes, Lombard Paintings c.1595-c.1630 The Age of Federico Borro- 
meo, Birmingham, City Museums and Art Gallery, 1974, passim. 


and is no mean attempt to attribute the bewildering array of fig- 
ures and frescoes there to the three major masters — Gaudenzio 
Ferrari, Tabachetti, and Giovanni d'Enrico — as well as to pro- 
vide an accurate historical account of the building of the sanc- 
tuary. Rather more interesting historiographically is Butler's Alps 
and Sanctuaries of Piedmont and Canton Ticino. His chapter on 
the Sacro Monte of Varese gives the reader a fascinating glimpse 
of a certain kind of mind at work, a mind, as I have suggested, 
struggling to accommodate its need to intellectualize emotional 
experiences without, however, compromising their essentially in- 
tuitive and non-rational character. The difficulty of this attempt, 
and the flight from it into irony, is plainly indicated when one 
reads Butler's comparison of the sculpture at Varese with taxi- 
dermy: “We think it well that our people should have an oppor- 
tunity of realizing these birds and beasts to themselves, but we 
are shocked at the notion of giving them a similar aid to the re- 
alization of events which, as we say, concern them more nearly 
than any others in the history of the world. A stuffed rabbit or 
blackbird is a good thing. A stuffed Charge of Balaclava, again, 
is quite legitimate; but a stuffed Nativity is, according to Prot- 
estant notions, offensive.” i 

Stuffed Nativities. The condescension seems almost obligatory, 
reluctant. And Butler, as witness the long silence of art historians, 
is not the only one to acquiesce in the romantic notion that so 
ingenuous an art can never be understood because its content is 
essentially fugitive in the light of rational inquiry. ` 

But Butler may rightly have claimed to be the first to attempt 
a serious examination of the intricate artistic, religious, social, 
and economic consequences of this group of Alpine sanctuaries, 
even if their sources in religious and art history escaped him. In 
fact, his work proceeded along three of the four fronts that it 
seems to me must be pushed forward simultaneously, or at least 
concurrently, if we are ever to have the understanding that Butler 
and his followers, then and now, believed to be fundamentally 
unavailable. These three are: an empirical history of the sanc- 
tuaries derived from surviving archival records (in many cases 
they are woefully incomplete); an archaeological sorting-out of 
the division of labor among various artists and artisans based on 
the traditional methods used for catalogues raisonées; and, fi- 
nally, an accurate but synthetic reconstruction of the various 


5 Butler, Alps and Sanctuaries (as in n. 4), 1924 ed., 226. 


é As yet there is no single, comprehensive art-historical study of the Sacro 
Monte of Varallo. One eagerly anticipates the completion of Jonathan 
Bober's Ph.D. dissertation for Harvard University on the subject. Mean- 
while, perhaps the most synthetic treatment of the sanctuary, together 
with bibliography, may be found in my article, “The Sacro Monte of 
Varallo: Renaissance Art and Popular Religion,” Monasticism and the 
Arts, ed. T. Verdon, Syracuse, 1984, 291-311. Nearly four years in press 
and published without the author's having received proof for correction, 
my essay does contain a few factual errors and what I now believe to be 
mistakes in interpretation. Its primary thesis, however, I still believe to 
be valid. Since that article went to press, several studies of Varallo by 
Casimiro Debiaggi have appeared in the Bollettino storico per la provincia 
di Novara. A rather beautiful coffee-table book on the Sacri Monti has 
recently appeared: D. Bianco, G. Frangi, G. Testori, Sacri Monti delle 
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functions performed by these sanctuaries in the religious life of 
the people who used them. To these three areas of study I would 
add the fourth, namely an explanation of how and why this art 
came to be in the first place. 

Most of this work remains to be done, although valuable con- 
tributions have been made recently and are presently underway.® 
In this book, Silvano Columbo (“Contributo per la storia della 
Fabbrica delle cappelle del S. Rosario a Santa Maria del Monte 
sopra Varese”) and Luigi Zanzi (“Fonti nuove per la storia della 
politica monumentale di Federico Borromeo al Sacro Monte sopra 
Varese”) add significantly to our knowledge of the building his- 
tory of Varese. And Paolo Zanzi, as already mentioned, has doc- 
umented the monuments with photographs of such superlative 
quality-that the armchair connoisseur can have a field day sorting 
out the attributions (‘Un itinerario fotografico: la salita al Sacro 
Monte”). 

The task of writing an art-historical account of how the Sacri 
Monti came to be in the first place and of how they subsequently 
figured in'the religious life of Renaissance pilgrims ought in my 
view to be based on a painstaking etiology of this type of imagery. 
Until rather recently, few art historians outside Italy have shown 
any interest in it at all. But in Art and Architecture in Italy, 1600- 
1750 of 1958, Rudolf Wittkower introduced these shrines into the 
corpus of major monuments and attempted to explain them ac- 
cording to his understanding of the exchange between art and 
religion in the period.” Wittkower's including the Sacri Monti in 
his fundamental Pelican series volume thus considerably im- 
proved their critical status. But it did so, of course, under the 
rubric of “baroque” style and treated the group as another in- 
stance of artistic responses to the Council of Trent. Since the 1960's 
no one has seriously examined the assumptions underlying such 
an interpretation. Authors including Luigi Zanzi, whose long es- 
says form the core of this book, have followed Wittkower's lead 
in assuming that the sanctuaries are somehow haunted by that 
Hegelian ghost known as the Spirit of the Counter-Reformation. 

Wittkower's view has by now become traditional, but two con- 
siderations made it untenable from the outset.8 The first is that 
the art of the Sacro Monte of Varese — indeed of all Sacri Monti 
— depends from the conceit invented at Varallo apparently by 
its founder, Bernardino Caimi, as a means of propagandizing no- 


Alpi, with photographs by P. Merisio, Milan and Bergamo, 1982. I am 
grateful to Christine Dyer for pointing it out to me. 


? R. Wittkower, Art and Architecture in Italy 1600-1750, Baltimore, 1958, 
61-62; 71°; 78. 

8 Wittkower vacillated between stressing the “medieval” character of the 
Sacri Monti (p. 62) and their relevance to the Counter- Reformation (p. 
78). S.J. Freedberg could not bring himself to acknowledge Gaudenzio's 
work at the Sacro Monte of Varallo as “art” or as anything more elevated 
than “popular” (Painting in Italy 1500-1600, Harmondsworth and Balti- 
more, 1971, 266-67); and in their relevant Pelican volume, L. Heydenreich 
and W. Lotz passed over the phenomenon in almost total silence, ex- 
cepting a mention, mistaken, that the Sacri Monti are Stations of the Cross 
(Architecture in Italy 1400-1600, Harmondsworth and Baltimore, 1974, 
296). 
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tions of sanctity traceable without remarkable alteration directly 
to the 13th century.’ The second consideration is a corollary to 
the first, namely that this conceit dates to the 15th century and 
was fully developed in the early 16th by Gaudenzio Ferrari, the 
major master at Varallo. Now Gaudenzio died January 31, 1546, 
only about six weeks after the Council of Trent opened. The im- 
agery of the Sacri Monti in itself can therefore owe nothing of 
fundamental significance either to late cinquecento styles or to 
programmatic intentions devolving from Tridentine ideals, how- 
ever useful to them it may in the end have proven to be. 

Because of Wittkower's interpretation of artistic intention at 
the Sacri Monti, the third of the three fronts mentioned above, 
namely the synthesis of art and religion, has proven the most 
resistant to genuine progress. Most of the scholarly literature, 
much of which is excellent, has been written by Italians eager to 
stress the regional character of this work and its contents at the 
price, generally speaking, of its wider implications. And since any 
relevance of the Sacri Monti to the 16th-century call for reform 
of the Church must be ex post facto, the history of religious art 
at the Sacri Monti has yet to be written. 

Unfortunately, the firm evidence necessary to write such a his- 
tory of the Sacro Monte of Varese is difficult to come by, rather 
to the surprise of the authors of this book, who understandably 
assumed that this large and economically important sanctuary 
would be well documented. Silvano Columbo's essay mentioned 
above does provide the reader with some hard facts and useful 
references to other material. We know for example that a mirac- 
ulous image of the Madonna had been venerated on the moun- 
taintop overlooking Varese for a long time before the Sacro Monte 
was built there. This is a distinguishing fact, because to my knowl- 
edge none of the earlier Sacri Monti in the region — Varallo, Crea, 
Orta, Arona — is associated with a miraculous shrine. Thus Varese 
stands alone in this regard; and the appositeness of the Rosary 
theme becomes obvious when one realizes that the Sacro Monte 
was designed as a great processional way leading to the mirac- 
ulous image at the summit. But Varese does offer a nice symmetry 
in another respect with Varallo, Crea and Orta, which is dedicated 
to the life of Saint Francis. Its founder was a friar. He was Gio- 
vanni Battista Aggugiari, a Cappuchin and therefore a member 
of the branch of the Franciscan Order which in the 16th century 
took over the reform-minded role that had been played by Ber- 
nardino Caimi's Observants in the 15th. Furthermore, we know 
that all fifteen chapels and the two gateways marking the second 
and third set of Rosary mysteries were the work of Giuseppe Ber- 
nascone, a Milanese architect adept at inventing interesting and 
often beautiful variations on the theme of a central-plan chapel 
containing simulacra. Finally, the cornerstone was laid on March 
25, 1605, the Feast of the Annunciation and First Joyful Mystery 
of the Rosary. Within six years the sanctuary had achieved a state 
much as we see it today, though work continued for the rest of 
the century. 

Bereft of extensive records, we are likely never to be better 


9 Ina paper titled “Franciscan Pilgrimage Sanctuaries of the Renaissance,” 
soon to appear as an article, which | delivered, on May 11, 1984 at the 
Nineteenth International Congress on Medieval Studies at Western Mich- 
igan University, I applied to the Sacri Monti a theory regarding 13th- 
century Franciscan meditational systems developed by Ewert Cousins in 
his paper, “Bonaventure's Lignum Vitae: Mysticism of the Historical 
Event,” which he gave at the same conference in 1983. Cousins' paper was 
extracted from his essay, “Francis of Assisi: Christian Mysticism at the 
Crossroads,” in Mysticism and Religious Traditions, ed. S. Katz, Oxford, 
1983. The basic argument is that meditation based on a deliberately af 


informed than we are now. And so it is fortunate that Luigi Zanzi 
has begun that history anyway. His rambling but fecund essay, 
“Per la storia di una ‘Fabbrica del Rosario’ in una terra lombarda 
all'epoca della Controriforma: il Sacro Monte sopra Varese 
(Questioni critiche)” is the intellectual heart of the book, probably 
even its raison d'être. Though much too long, occasionally florid, 
and baronially self-indulgent, this chapter is fully worthy of care- 
ful reading even by those unable to develop a taste for the ad- 
mittedly difficult flavor of Sacro Monte :magery. In my view its 
great merit is that Zanzi is the first to ask the right kinds of ques- 
tions about the Sacro Monte of Varese, and many of these would 
be equally appropriate to ask of the phenomenon in general. 

One will not always follow Zanzi easily or even willingly, par- 
ticularly when one begins to sense, as in the section titled “Pre- 
diche, pellegrinaggi e riti processionali” (pp. 176-90), that there 
is a hidden semiological agenda. But by the same token, Zanzi is 
calling for an art-historical method that accounts for the anthro- 
pological and sociological issues inherent in large-scale propa- 
gandistic religious projects like the Sacri Monti. He is surely right, 
for example, in isolating a semiotic difference between Varese 
and the previous Sacri Monti when he notes that the earlier sanc- 
tuaries are organized according to a narrative progression and 
therefore encourage the pilgrim to experience a relived historical 
reality. This characteristic he opposes to the rhetorical quality of 
Varese, which is structured according to the metahistorical Mys- 
teries of the Rosary. In fact, the planners of Varese assumed that 
the pilgrims would be reciting the Rosary as they climbed the hill, 
because the distance separating the chapels was determined by 
the length of time it takes to say one decade while walking slowly. 
The goal of the pilgrimage is therefore not an interiorization of 
events from sacred history as it is at the other Sacri Monti. In- 
stead, the pilgrim at Varese used the imagery to embellish a system 
of meditation, the Rosary, already familiar and even habitual, 
which was a preparation for the visit to the miraculous icon of 
the Madonna at the summit, a feature unique, so far as I know, 
to Varese. Zanzi also notices that a shrine dedicated to the Rosary, 
the characteristic popular devotion of the Dominicans, becomes 
an anomaly when it is formulated and administered by Francis- 
cans. In this regard one should further note Zanzi's sensitivity to 
the Franciscan character of the Sacro Monte devotion in general, 
though the focus on Varese perhaps narrowed his vision too much 
to develop the theme as much as it deserves. There are also ex- 
cellent passages on broader phenomena cf cinquecento piety: the 
increasing stress on penitence; the importance of the Jesuits; Fed- 
erico Borromeo's promotion of the veneration of images, a subject 
better developed elsewhere, however, by David Freedberg.!° Fi- 
nally, Zanzi's art-historical antennae are keenly sensitive to the 
important differences between the Italian Sacri Monti and other 
European versions of similar imagery, especially in Burgundy; and 
the penultimate section on the social context is probably the most 
interesting of all. 

Although Zanzi has asked what in my view are among the most 


fective evocation of historical events, experienced as though one were 
actually an eyewitness to them, was developed by Bonaventure and is 
characteristic of Franciscan meditation and none other. I attempted to 
show that, by contrast with Dominican imagery like Fra Angelico’s cell 
frescoes at S. Marco, Cousins’ observations best explain the Sacro Monte 
imagery, which in that respect is not only medieval in general but 13th- 
century Franciscan in particular. 


10 D, Freedberg, “The Origins and Rise of the Flemish Madonnas in Flower 
Garlands,” Müncher Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, Ser. 3, xxxu, 115-50. 


important questions one can pose of this material, the answers, 
determined as they were by the context of a shrine dating from 
the early 17th century, are skewed by the traditional view syn- 
thesized twenty-five years ago by Rudolf Wittkower. Wittkower's 
association of late cinquecento naturalism and the reform of the 
Church was of course a transposition of Walter Friedlaender's 
famous theory of “anti-mannerism” developed in the early years 
of this century." Zanzi’s mastery of this literature is not extensive, 
based as it is primarily on Friedlaender (whom he confuses with 
M.J. Friedlander), Zeri, and Wittkower. But it must be said that 
he is well read otherwise in Braudel, Delaruelle, LeRoy Ladurie 
and, most of all, Ginzburg, so that his idealist notions of artistic 
style nonetheless accord interestingly with the new social history. 
Be that as it may, however, Il Sacro Monte sopra Varese will offer 
no fundamental art-historical reinterpretation of a phenomenon 
whose origins are located in late quattrocento art and piety. How 
that phenomenon came to be conscripted into the service of the 
Catholic Reform remains an unexplained fact. But it is, surely, a 
fact, and one that deserves demonstrating with the richness and 
complexity that this interesting book has at last given it. 
WILLIAM HOOD 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


J. DOUGLAS STEWART, Sir Godfrey Kneller and the English 
Baroque Portrait (Oxford Studies in the History of Art and 
Architecture), Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1983. Pp. 256; 4 
color pls., 120 black-and-white ills. $85 


J. Douglas Stewart has undertaken a daunting task. His book is 
an attempt to fill the need for an “adequately massive book” about 
Kneller and his “still undervalued period,” from roughly 1680 (the 
death of Lely) to the 1730's (the rise of Hogarth). The German 
portrait painter was effectively the last of a succession of foreign- 
born artists to dominate painting in England up to the reign of 
George II, and Stewart reminds us that we are indebted princi- 
pally to him for what we know visually not only about the British 
monarchs he painted, but also about such writers as Dryden, Ev- 
elyn, Prior, Pepys, and Pope; philosophers and scientists includ- 
ing Locke and Newton; Kneller’s artistic contemporaries Gibbons, 
Wren, and Vanbrugh; and leading soldiers, politicians, and beau- 
ties of the age, because “virtually everyone who was anyone in 
the Late Stuart period” sat for Kneller. He probably painted sev- 
eral thousand pictures, of which approximately a thousand are 
known teday; about a third of these, together with all the draw- 
ings traced thus far, are reproduced in this substantial, if not ex- 
haustive, publication. Some of the textual material is incorpo- 
rated from the Kneller exhibition which Stewart selected for the 
National Portrait Gallery, London, in 1971-72. The present study 
does not, however, illustrate a number of important pictures fea- 
tured in that show, and since Stewart frequently makes reference 
to his catalogue, readers of the present volume would do well to 
have a copy of it at hand. 

Stewart's primary concern, as he states in the preface, is with 
style. His chronological discussion of Kneller’s oeuvre is rich with 
descriptions of selected pictures and with comparative remarks 
about the portrait painting of Kneller's contemporaries. Consid- 
erations of content and interpretation are secondary; his analysis 


0 First published in Vorträge der Bibliothek Warburg, xın, 1929: see W. 
Friedlaender, Mannerism and Anti-Mannerism in Italian Painting, intro. 
D. Posner, New York, 1965. 
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of portrait conventions, attributes, and the language of gesture 
tends to be uneven, leaving the reader with heightened curiosity 
rather than confident understanding of the iconography of Res- 
toration portraiture. Stewart’s connoisseurship is admirable, 
however, and when he takes the trouble selectively to interpret a 
work such a Kneller's 1721 portrait of Alexander Pope, his lucid 
insights revivify the artist's finest works. His prose is much en- 
hanced by the generous addition of footnotes, which demonstrate 
Stewart's meticulous research and supply much fascinating ad- 
ditional information about Kneller's sitters and their cultural 
milieu. 

The book is divided into three principal sections: Part 1, the 
text, Part 11, the paintings catalogue, and Part 1m, the drawings 
catalogue. In addition, Stewart provides a “Chronological List of 
Paintings which are Dated or can be Dated,” a very useful ref- 
erence tool in Part 11; his five indexes include not only a general 
index, but also an index of collections and owners of Kneller's 
paintings, and indexes of both sitters and locations for Kneller's 
drawings. The three appendixes supply notes on the principal pri- 
mary bibliographical sources, a translation of an early letter writ- 
ten in Italian by Kneller to his brother John Zachary in 1677, and 
recorcs of payment to Kneller and his contemporaries. 

Stewart's text is a highly readable essay divided into six chro- 
nological chapters. The first of these, concerned with Kneller's 
Continental years (1646-76), is the most problematic and in- 
triguing. An analysis of this early period is hindered by the scar- 
city of surviving or traceable works available for scrutiny. Stew- 
art reconstructs the activities of Kneller's youth by reference to 
the accounts of Bainbrigg Buckeridge, Marshall Smith, Joachim 
von Sandrart, and George Vertue. Kneller's early work in Lübeck 
ranges from stark portraits to experimental vanitas, religious, and 
subject pictures. Stewart evaluates the evidence — both literary 
and stylistic — for Kneller’s alleged training under Rembrandt and 
Ferdinand Bol in Amsterdam, and then discusses the young artist's 
Italian sojourn, which he regards as “the most tantalizing period” 
of Kneller's life. One might say the same of his whole Continental 
career prior to his departure for England, at the age of thirty in 
1676. 

There is, unfortunately, a dearth of visual documentation for 
Kneller's movements and artistic experience in Italy. Stewart sug- 
gests that he may have made two journeys, one while in his late 
teens, and another between 1672 and 1675, when in his late twen- 
ties. Kneller's travels exposed him first-hand, we are told, to “the 
most important painter in Rome in the 1670's,” Carlo Maratta; 
to “the most prominent portrait painter in Venice in the late sev- 
enteenth and early eighteenth centuries,” Sebastiano Bombelli; and 
to “probably the most famous artist in Europe at this time,” Ber- 
nini. Yet here, as in Kneller's prior association with artists in Hol- 
land, there is insufficient visual evidence with which to evaluate 
the significance of Kneller’s exposure to Italian contemporaries, 
to Raphael, or to the antique. Furthermore, despite literary ac- 
counts of his favorable reception and patronage in Venice, no 
portraits of the Venetian aristocracy have been firmly identified 
thus far. Stewart does, however, argue that a 1675 portrait of 
Bombelli, formerly considered a self-portrait by the Udine-born 
painter, should be attributed to Kneller on stylistic grounds (re- 
produced in color, plate 11). Kneller’s movements subsequent to 
his Italian travels can be partially documented by portraits exe- 
cuted in Nuremberg and Lübeck; but his work in Hamburg (San- 
drart mentions, for example a large group portrait of the art col- 
lector Jacob del Boe and his family) has evidently not been traced. 
What emerges from Stewart's account is a provocative, if ten- 
tative sketch of Kneller's early years, an area that merits further 
investigation. 
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The author is on firmer ground in chapter 2, which charts Knell- 
er's “rise to ascendancy” under Charles II, from 1676 to 1685. 
Stewart fills in the background for the German’s arrival in Eng- 
land, and considers the influence of French and native English as 
well as Dutch artists, particularly Soest and Lely, from whom 
Kneller borrowed poses and accessories. His discussion of Knell- 
er's successful acquisition of patronage, and the establishment of 
his studio practice and method (for example, the painter's use of 
life-size drawings as patterns for successive portraits) is infor- 
mative. One might wish, however, for more precise explanations 
of Kneller’s adaptations of current portrait conventions: his choice 
of a garden setting with statuary, for example, in the three-quarter- 
length likeness of his first English patron, John Banckes, painted 
in 1676. 

Chapter 3, covering the short reign of James II from 1685 to 
1688, provides supplementary facts about the professional envi- 
ronment in which Kneller sought to maintain his ascendancy at 
court. Discussion of the careers of his rivals, notably the Dutch- 
born Willem Wissing, the German John Closterman, and the Eng- 
lishman John Riley tends to break the continuity of Stewart's ac- 
count of Kneller’s burgeoning career, yet serves to emphasize the 
politics of patronage. His remarks on Kneller’s relationship with 
the mezzotinter John Smith elucidate the importance of collab- 
oration between portrait painters and reproductive engravers in 
the late 17th century. Kneller's achievement in the 1680's is best 
illustrated by his fine full-lengths such as Philip, Lord Wharton 
of 1685 (Coll. Easton Neston, pl. 18c) and Michael Alphonsus 
Shen Fu-Tsung, “The Chinese Convert” of 1687 (Kensington Pal- 
ace, pls. 25, 27a, 28d). Other exemplary portraits such as Hugh 
Hare (Lancaster House, 1687) are unfortunately omitted from the 
selection of plates, 

Stewart characterizes the reign of William and Mary from 1688 
to 1702 (chapter 4) as “the apogee of Kneller’s career as a court 
artist.” He discusses Kneller's royal commissions as Principal 
Painter, his successful competition with the Swede Michael Dahl 
and with Closterman, and the crescendo of his studio production 
in the 1690's. The indefatigable painter earned a knighthood for 
himself in 1692, an honorary doctorate from Oxford, and the 
opportunity to travel in the king’s entourage to the Continent. 
Stewart discusses in some depth Kneller’s numerous royal portrait 
commissions, giving particular attention to the sophistication of 
the artist's intent in his allegorical equestrian portrait of William 
III, completed in 1701 (Hampton Court, pls. 52, 53a,b). He also 
considers Kneller's debt to Van Dyck in his well-known Hampton 
Court Beauties, which appealed to the taste for Arcadianism pop- 
ular since the Caroline Court, and explains the emerging vogue 
in the last decade of the century for “sensible” likenesses of women, 
replete with elegiac sentiment. This period in Kneller's career also 
yielded a superb crop of male portraits, including the full-length 
Peter the Great, 1698 (Kensington Palace, pl. 42), a fine three- 
quarter length of the sculptor Grinling Gibbons, ca. 1690 (Her- 
mitage, Leningrad, pl. 46), and many of his most memorable and 
intimate portraits of literary luminaries — from Pepys and Eve- 
lyn, painted in 1689, to Dryden and Locke, both dated 1697. The 
apparent change in Kneller’s painting style in the 1690's is prob- 
ably attributable in part to his exposure to the works of Rubens 
in Brussels, though Stewart's remarks on this are rather general. 
The quantity and variety of Kneller’s work in this decade attest 
to the painter’s originality as well as resourcefulness; in addition 
to re-using pattern drawings for different clients, he also received 
as many as fourteen sitters in a single day. The benefits of royal 
favor, an increasingly large and systematic studio practice, and 
escalating prices also contributed to the master’s reputation for 
arrogance. 


The artistic environment in London from 1702 until the paint- 
er's death in 1723 (chapter 5) presented Kneller with new chal- 
lenges. Queen Anne and George I proved to be less distinguished 
as art patrons, though Kneller did receive important commissions 
for the Admirals series at Greenwich and for an allegorical com- 
position celebrating the Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, as 
well as for a distinguished series of “fine garter” full-lengths. But 
his differences with Queen Anne were considerable, his earlier 
preeminence was challenged at court, and much of his energy was 
taken up with expanded private patronage. His new format for 
the Kit-Kat portrait became popular, and his palette became 
lighter, possibly due to the influence of the Venetians Marco Ricci 
and Gianantonio Pellegrini, who came to England in 1708. The 
public “regarded Kneller as supreme, and as a kind of arbiter of 
taste”; his role in the establishment in 1711 of a new academy, 
for which he served as first Governor until 1718, is discussed by 
Stewart at some length. The many new types of portraits he de- 
veloped, and his production of designs specifically for engraving, 
set a precedent for the rest of the 18th century. Kneller’s achieve- 
ment and legacy are evaluated further in Stewart's final chapter, 
in which the author reiterates many of his observations and ar- 
guments presented in the previous five chapters, and amplifies 
Kneller’s importance to subsequent artists such as Jonathan Rich- 
ardson, Hogarth, Wright of Derby, and Reynolds. 

Following Stewart's succinct and insightful concluding re- 
marks, the catalogue of paintings is, in its brevity, rather dis- 
appointing. The list provides basic data, but excludes information 
on histories, exhibitions, studio versions, and publications. This 
limits, to some extent, the usefulness of the catalogue for refer- 
ence; occasionally, too, there are omissions of essential data, such ` 
as dates, which must be sought elsewhere in the text and plates 
(e.g., Kneller’s very interesting Self-Portrait, Cat. No. 12A does 
not provide the date, which is given as ca. 1670 on pl. 118). Stew- 
art explains that his list does not presume to be exhaustive, but 
representative instead; he begins the catalogue with twelve subject 
pictures arranged by date, and follows this with a dozen self- 
portraits, and then the bulk of Kneller’s portraits listed alpha- 
betically by sitter. He gives the format (i.e., full-length, half- 
length, or bust-length), but not always the dimensions of pictures; 
states the sitter’s name and dates, the dates, signatures, and in- 
scriptions recorded for the portraits; and indicates the location 
and collection, if known, for each work. If addition, he lists prints 
made after the portraits, and provides the Chaloner Smith num- 
ber for the mezzotints. The accumulation of this data, and the 
compilation of the list represent considerable time and effort; it 
is regrettable, therefore, that the fruits of Stewart's labors are only 
partially available to the reader in this catalogue. 

The drawings catalogue, on the other hand, contains a smaller 
quantity of works, but provides far more essential information, 
including copies and rejected attributions. These surviving draw- 
ings demonstrate considerable variety in Kneller’s style, choice of 
materials, and apparent use of the drawings in his studio practice. 
Stewart arranges the drawings by types, rather than by dates, 
and precedes his list with a thoughtful essay on the artist's de- 
velopment as a draftsman. There are studies of heads, hands, 
animals, and compositions for painted portraits; in addition, 
Kneller made nude studies, drawings after the antique and after 
Old Master prints, designs for monuments, and designs for en- 
gravings. The presence of these drawings casts a new and welcome 
light on Kneller’s career; as Stewart says, “He can now be seen 
as an artist who enjoyed making drawings for their own sake 
throughout his life, and was willing to experiment with new tech- 
niques and new functions down to his latest day.” Kneller’s draw- 
ings are still being discovered and identified (a recent example is 


the Head of a Man in Armour, ca. 1695-97, in the Yale Center 
for British Art, New Haven), and the importance of this aspect 
of his oeuvre should become clearer in future scholarship. Stewart 
has laid the groundwork admirably. 

Stewart's book contains a detailed bibliography including both 
manuscript sources and printed sources, and is generously illus- 
trated with clear and informative plates. The selection of plates 
appears to be somewhat arbitrary, however. He reproduces pic- 
tures for which there is little documentation and to which he refers 
only briefly in footnotes; for example, the Unknown Lady, pl. 
Sd, (Cat. No, 798, collection unknown), which is only recorded 
from a photograph in the Witt Library. On the other hand, he 
omits examples of Kneller's state portraits of William and Mary, 
and does not reproduce either known version of Kneller's “dis- 
appointing” full-length of Louis XIV, though this would have been 
useful to compare with the life drawing of the king’s head, pl. 
93b. He also excludes fine works in the collections of the National 
Portrait Gallery in London, referring the reader to the illustrations 
in David Piper's Catalogue of Seventeenth Century Portraits 1625- 
1714 (1963). On the other hand, a number of plates feature pic- 
tures that are unfamiliar, and from remote and widely scattered 
locations. Overall, the plates effectively discredit, in their variety 
and quality, Thomas Tickell’s well-known lines on Kneller, “all 
great, all graceful, and throughout the same.” 

Stewart has succeeded well in one of the principal aims of his 
monograph — to define, through verbal descriptions and selected 
illustrations, what Kneller's work looks like at each stage of his 
career. Points of interest beyond style could have been pursued 
in greater depth in his text. Further consideration should have 
been given to the influence of classical art, and antique statuary 
in particular. More attention still needs to be paid to choices of 
costume, selection of attributes, and the interpretation of literary 
and theatrical allusions employed by Kneller and his studio to 
embellish sitters. Additional insight might be afforded by an in- 
vestigation and analysis of Kneller's taste as a collector. Other 
issues, such as patronage, are dealt with very well in Stewart's 
study, which contributes much towards a new appreciation of 
Kneller's success within his historical context, and should help to 
redress the obscurity to which neglect and the sale rooms have 
consigned so many of his portraits. For this authoritative book, 
Kneller himself would give thanks. 

M. HAMILTON-PHILLIPS 
Hunter College of the City University of New York 
New York, N.Y. 10021 


MIRA PAJES MERRIMAN, Giuseppe Maria Crespi, Milan, Riz- 
zoli Editore, 1980. Pp. 576; 16 color, 544 black-and-white 
ills. L. 120,000 


Giuseppe Maria Crespi was the most original and forceful per- 
sonality among Bolognese painters whose careers commenced 
during the 1690's and extended well into the first half of the 18th 
century. In present-day popular accounts of Italian art of the age 
of the Baroque, Crespi is the only Bolognese master of his period 
to be given a place in the mainstream — the only one whose name 
is familiar to the educated museum visitor. 

The long-awaited monograph/catalogue raisonné under review 
does not disappoint one’s expectation. It is a full-scale and thor- 
ough investigation of Crespi's career. Informed and accurate anal- 
ysis of his artistic personality and of his sources and development 
is combined with a far-ranging search for attributable works for 
the catalogue raisonné. According to Merriman, Crespi's oeuvre 
now consists of over 340 pictures, including some where studio 
intervention is evident. Reading through the catalogue entries, 
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one has the impression of discerning connoisseurship and so one 
is inclined to take on faith the authenticity of a few items such 
as figures 242-44, which seem problematic in admittedly mediocre 
reproductions. 

The publishers elected to print the text both in Italian and En- 
glish and to illustrate almost all of a considerable number of col- 
lateral works in the margins of the text. The advantage of this 
organization is the convenient proximity of illustration to re- 
spective reference; a serious disadvantage, however, is that large, 
compiex compositions are illustrated in tiny reproductions which 
must be fairly meaningless to all but specialists who know the 
originals. As for Crespi's work, all his pictures are illustrated in 
black and white with full-page reproductions for the more im- 
portant larger compositions. Crespi’s pictures are not photogenic 
(because of their general darkness, unusual tonal complexity, and 
textural variety), and only the best reproductions can convey their 
qualities. Thus, all too frequently these illustrations leave much 
to be desired. However, in view of the sizeable expense entailed 
in bringing out a book of this compass, one should simply be 
grateful that the artist's oeuvre is now available for systematic 
surveyal. Wisely the editors decided to include a selection of six- 
teen full-page color plates. Although not uniform in quality, the 
best give a good approximation of the originals. Color repro- 
duction is crucial here, for we are dealing with an artist whose 
taste and inventiveness in color and whose succulent effects in 
the handling of his medium are the very essence of the expressive 
character of his art. Only good color reproductions convey the 
singular plastic density of Crespi's figure and drapery painting 
and the opulent variety of tonal and color incidents characteristic 
of his modeling. 

The organizational design of such a large-scale monograph 
inevitably entails difficult decisions; no set model serves all pur- 
poses. Indeed, in this case the particular nature of the artist’s ca- 
reer and work affords the best clue for procedure. One cannot 
quarrel with Merriman's approach. Preceding the catalogue sec- 
tion is a concise text which records the facts of Crespi's career, 
explores his artistic personality, and interprets his pictures in the 
context of their highly distinctive local cultural milieu. A bio- 
graphical chapter is followed by others on Crespi's formative pe- 
riod, subsequent development, and the vicissitudes of his repu- 
tation over the centuries (the last de rigueur for any Italian- 
sponsored publication). The concluding chapters are devoted to 
each of the three major subject categories in Crespi's work: pas- 
toral, genre, and religious. 

Merriman's analysis of the sources of Crespi's style is well in- 
formed, although my opinion differs, as I will argue, in regard 
to the importance to him of his teachers and other Bolognese art- 
ists of the older generation. I would characterize the uncommonly 
complex interweaving of formative experiences in Crespi's man- 
ner as solidly rooted in the Carracci idiom which he, in common 
with other Bolognese painters of this later period, had assimilated 
primarily through a procedure of tirelessly copying scenes from 
one or another of the cycles of mural decorations by the Carracci 
in Bologna (e.g., Palazzo Fava, Cloister of S. Michele in Bosco, 
etc.). This factor, more than any other, accounts for the consan- 
guinity of style among Crespi and his colleagues in Bologna and 
it is this shared tradition that allows us to recognize them col- 
lectively as Bolognese painters. 

In Crespi's case, the assimilation of the masterly figure style of 
Annibale Carracci invested his delineation of the draped figure 
with a special energy of both contour and movement of the or- 
ganic whole. However, in a larger sense, Crespi was more tem- 
peramentally drawn to the somber “romantic” vision of Ludovico 
Carracci — to Ludovican poetry in the depiction of grave events, 
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quiescent, mysterious, pathetic or starkly tragic, enveloped in 

` twilight gloom and revealed in their salient features by a surging 
pulse of light. Once set on this course, Crespi found beacon lights 
in the sumptuous Baroque pictorialism and drama of Guercino. 
Cantarini and Pasinelli were important influences and, even more 
perhaps, the art of the vigorous Bolognese fresco decorator, Do- 

. menico Maria Canuti, exponent in Bologna of a stirring Baroque 
idiom in grand-scale fresco decoration. Crespi had studied with 
Canuti and subsequently had worked alongside another brilliant 
pupil of Canuti’s, Giovann Antonio Burrini, whose zestful, ex- 
pansive manner and brio prompted Zanotti to characterize him 
as “il nostro Cortona, o il nostro Giordani [sic].” Crespi's affili- 
ation with this Baroque strain in Bolognese art of the later 17th 
century made study in Venice imperative. That process of artistic 
cross-fertilization between Bologna and Venice which had been 
so fruitful from the time of the Carracci onward, in Crespi's case 
liberated an exceptional natural gift as colorist. This, then, is the 
basic character of Crespi’s artistic education. 

Other influences, less consequential, can be detected from time 
to time. For example, early in his career Crespi clearly had been 
much taken by the art of Federico Barocci. A peculiar light-sat- 
urated, late Mannerist Baroccesque coloring is plainly evident in 
Crespi's great early masterpiece, The Marriage at Cana (ca. 1690), 
at Chicago. Surely this astonishing picture stands among the most 
impressive Baroque masterpieces of the later 17th century: I would 
wish that it were given a more central place in the analysis. 

Crespi also studied for a substantial time with another capo- 
scuola of Bolognese painting, Carlo Cignani. One might have ex- 
pected a significant reflection of this finely studied manner, and 
indeed Merriman (p. 64) argues that this is evident chiefly in Cres- 
pl's pastoral subjects. The case remains unconvincing. The Cig- 
nani influence can only be vaguely sensed in a few of Crespi's 
pictures, and at best is never more than superficial, as in the com- 
parison brought to our attention of Cignani's well-known Flora 
(Modena) with Crespi's Woman with Bird (Birmingham), pictures 
whose respective premises of style, however, are irreconcilably 
divergent. The classicist Cignani had nothing crucial to give to a 
young Crespi now exploring the exciting possibilities of an idiom 
that might be characterized as Baroque naturalism. (We are prop- 
erly warned by Merriman, however, against a too rigid imposi- 
tion of the Classical-Baroque polarity in the Bolognese’s devel- 
opment; painters didn’t have Wélfflin’s style checklists in hand 
when commencing a picture!) 

The case was quite different with regard to the influence on 
Crespi of Cignani’s colleague, Lorenzo Pasinelli. He worked in an 
opulent painterly-coloristic manner, the product of a Bolognese/ 
Venetian conjunction, One has only to note Pasinelli’s stunning 
ca. 1690 Diana's Nymphs Disarming Cupid (Brinsley Ford Col- 
lection, London), to observe how extraordinarily it anticipated 
Crespi’s pastorals. This artist rather than Cignani provided a truly 
significant stimulus for Crespi’s pastoral subjects. Indeed, this pic- 
ture and another by Pasinelli of the same subject, known from 
early literature, must have been the principal reason behind Cres- 
pis special penchant for this unusual subject during the 1690's. 
Three examples by Crespi from this decade are known. There are 
also two later versions, one clearly inspired by Albani’s earlier 
interpretation (Louvre), and the other (Merriman, fig. 171), which 
features a close paraphrase of Pasinelli’s figure of sleeping Cupid. 

Missing in Merriman’s commentary on Crespi’s place in the 
Bolognese tradition is a concise statement (brief is all it need be) 
about his connections with other Bolognese painters of his gen- 
eration. In the exacting search for the distinctive features of Cres- 
pi's personality, his shared qualities with contemporaries in the 
Accademia Clementina are largely overlooked, Chiefly, this would 


have required comment on the nature of his relationship to (or 
influence upon) painters such as Giacomo Torelli, Francesco 
Monti, and of course Crespi’s own prodigiously gifted student, 
Antonio Gionima. Inexplicable is the lack of anything more than 
passing citation of the name of a Bolognese master of considerable 
distinction, Giuseppe Gambarini, whose art both in theme and 
style had much in common with Crespi. 

Crespi's biography was amply recorded by two men who knew 
him intimately, Giampietro Zanotti, secretary /historian of the Ac- 
cademia Clementina, and Luigi Crespi, Giuseppe Maria's son. The 
latter contributed a most interesting account of his father’s po- 
lemic with the Accademia Clementina. Crespi had been among 
the organizers of the academy, but not long after its inauguration 
had nearly ceased to be active in its functions. Zanotti makes only 
veiled reference to this rather embarrassing alienation of one of 
the academy’s most prestigious members: “Per quello riguarda 
l'accademia, certo non molto egli fece . . . io non credo che con 
essa egli abbia rancore alcuno. . . . ” On the other hand, a ver- 
itable torrent of Crespi’s invective against the Academy was re- 
ported by Luigi Crespi, in an extraordinary passage recording a 
heated discussion in Crespi's studio between the artist and Zan- 
otti. The language is so fresh and idiomatic as to provide a vivid 
impression of the elder Crespi’s contentious independence. We 
might have expected an anti-establishment. anti-doctrinal attack, 
but actually Crespi's viewpoint might be characterized as profes- 
sional-elitist. He deplored admission to membership of men of 
unproven ability in design and invention, invitations extended to 
influential amateurs and even to an artisan. The Academy, he 
said, with its lax standards for membership and politically stra- 
tegic invitations to aristocratic backers (Fava and Marsili, whose 
assistance, one might note, had been crucial in the founding 
phase), had made itself an object of ridicule throughout Europe. 
Personally, I find Crespi’s bullying demeanor toward the guileless 
Zanotti distasteful; surely he over-reacted to the situation. As far 
as I know, the Bolognese Academy during the 18th century con- 
tinued to be held in esteem for the seriousness of its pedagogy, 
one engendered by the Carracci reform-movement, the “dottris- 
sima scuola Bolognese” (Zanetti, 1771), and one that had pro- 
duced several of Europe's greatest artists. 

Crespi's feisty independence was again reflected in his attitude 
toward the traditional Bolognese quadraturista-figurista collab- 
oration, This came to the fore in his letter to Prince Johann Adam 
Andreas of the Liechtenstein family in Vienna, in response to the 
Prince’s preliminary negotiation for his service. Crespi's reply, 
published years ago by this reviewer, strikes an extraordinarily 
arrogant note in an age given to elaborate expressions of obse- 
quiousness on the part of artists dealing with high-born patrons. 
The working conditions he stipulated were non-negotiable; nor 
would he collaborate with a quadraturiste as the Prince wished, 
since this would jeopardize the autonomy of his figural compo- 
sition. His rigidity in this matter, I think, had much to do simply 
with his disinclination to make the long trip to Vienna (the Prince's 
favorite painter, Crespi's older colleague Marcantonio Frances- 
chini, also was never persuaded to come to Vienna). In any case, 
I doubt that it was symptomatic, as Merriman suggests, that 
“... German princes were probably regarded by serious Italian 
painters somewhat as newcomers, lacking the necessary refine- 
ment for subtle discrimination in matters of art.” I know of no 
evidence for this notion and much to indicate, on the contrary, 
that princely patrons in Central Europe were coveted by Italian 
painters as a mark of international reputation. Such relationships 
were certainly played up in artists’ biographies. Moreover, Prince 
Johann Adam Andreas’ astuteness as a picture buyer was certainly 
known to Crespi through the many important purchases the prince 
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made through his agent Franceschini in Bologna during the 1690's. 

Crespi's most original contribution to Bolognese painting was 
made in the realm of the topical genre subject; there is much of 
interest in Merriman’s commentary on the subject. Clearly he is 
to be aligned with that pungent vernacular strain in Bolognese 
art which dealt with everyday scenes in Emilian life in city and 
country, which stretched far back in the Bolognese tradition. Sev- 
eral memorable pictures by Paserotti and Annibale Carracci come 
quickly to mind, but by and large this vernacular tradition was 
sustained in prints and drawings — especially the street criers and 
itinerant tradesmen series of Annibale Carracci (Arti di Bologna), 
of G. M. Tamburini (Virtù et arti essercitate in Bologna), and of 
Giuseppe Mitelli's Le arti per via. Crespi himself, as Merriman 
demonstrates, projected such a series, left unfinished after five 
inventions had been formulated. 

On a more imposing scale, Crespi richly developed the genre 
subject in his paintings. His sympathetic concern with domestic 
manners of social classes in 18th-century Bologna reflects his warm 
humanity and untrammeled mentality: the housewife in her 
kitchen, the aspiring young actress finding herself for a time in 
conditions of genteel poverty, the consoling camaraderie of work- 
ers in cottage industries, the boisterous conviviality and excite- 
ment of the country fair, the dozing servant girl, the postman, 
etc. Crespi gives us no pretty fictions, nor, on the other hand, is 
there rancor, but rather his characterizations have a hearty leav- 
ening of humor. No other Bolognese artist of the time recorded 
as fully or as truthfully the conditions of Emilian life, from mal- 
odorous farmyard activities or aspects of the affectionate family 
life in frowzy quarters of the artisan, to the frivolous recreational 
pursuits of the affluent. Crespi’s sense for the distinctive character 
of Bolognese folkways, that special bonaria of the Bolognese char- 
acter, was carried over into his genre-like portraits and into re- 
ligious subjects, most notably the “Seven Sacraments” series at 
Dresden. Rooted as his art was to a particular time and place, it 
was not parochial, as demonstrated by connections with Rem- 
brandt's graphic work, with the Dutch Little Masters, and even 
French art of the early 18th century. 

Merriman's comments on the pastoral subject are of particular 
interest. Much remains to be written about this very important 
category in 17th-century Italian painting with its intriguing con- 
nections with pastoral verse and Arcadian description in ancient 
and Renaissance literature. Merriman has contributed a valuable 
chapter in this study by investigating the literature produced by 
the Arcadian movement in Italy — more particularly poetry by 
members of the affiliate group in Bologna, the Accademia degli 
Arcadi Bolognesi. It appears that it was especially in the verses 
of the Bolognese Eustachio Manfredi and of Felice Zappi (Imolese 
by birth and one of the founders, in 1690, of the Arcadian Society 
in Rome) that the most striking correspondences to Crespi’s pas- 
toral imagery are to be found. Whether or not one admits these 
as direct sources, they unquestionably existed as an essential as- 
pect of the cultural ambiance in which Crespi's pastoral subjects 
evolved. 

As for artistic sources for Crespi's pastoral subjects, Merriman 
correctly sees Albani as the key figure in the Bolognese devel- 
opment. Late in the century, we are told, major statements in this 
genre were made by Pasinelli, Cignani, Franceschini, Creti, and 
Crespi — the last more temperamentally inclined to a rustic inter- 
pretation, with touches of idiomatic humor and Emilian local color 
in the setting (“poesia buffa” as Merriman characterizes it), than 
to the more remote Arcadian pastoral. In contrast to the medi- 
tated, rarified classical manner of Franceschini and Creti, Crespi 
employed a brusque, somber naturalism when interpreting the 
pastoral subject. 
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Essentially this view is correct, but the development, I think, 
is more complex and diversified. Sixteenth-century sources for the 
pastoral poesie were Venetian (chiefly Giorgione and Titian), while 
closer at hand for the Bolognese were Lombard-Emilian strains: 
essentially the Ferrarese Dosso, Correggio in Parma (especially 
his sylvan mythology, Leda, now at Berlin), Nicolò dell'Abate in 
Modena and Bologna, and somewhat farther afield, Giulio Ro- 
mano in Mantua. Drawing from this rich patrimony, Annibale 
and Agostino Carracci interpreted both the pastoral myth (e.g., 
Annibale’s Diana and Callisto, Duke of Sutherland's collection) 
and the bucolic modes. Annibale’s favorite pupil, Domenichino, 
contributed lovely personal inflections to both, while Guercino 
in early mural decorations in Cento created memorable scenes of 
agrarian life in Emilia. However, for the Ovidian pastoral, the 
Bolognese specialist par excellence was Albani and no artist was 
his peer in qualities of mellifluous grace of figure style, finesse of 
handling, and intensity of elegiac sentiment, with figural episodes 
set in peaceful glades and meadowlands. (Merriman’s flippant 
characterization of Albani’s taut classical mode of figural group- 
ing as “conveyor belt arrangement” strikes harshly at the sensi- 
bilities.) Indeed, the Albani eclogue was the primary basis for this 
artist’s fame in his own time. 

At this point an additional observation should be made. In the 
treatment of landscape settings in Bolognese painting there were 
two distinct modes: one, stemming from Ludovico Carracci 
through early Guercino, presented somber, shadowy “crepuscu- 
lar” backgrounds with unspecified dark clumps of foliage and gen- 
eralized landscape forms silhouetted only by the last glimmer of 
light at dusk. Generally Crespi followed this mode. The other 
mode that Albani perfected in his pastorals presents the landscape 
in its ideality, illuminated by a finely graduated, tepid mid- or 
later afternoon sunlight which evokes a sense of Arcadian seren- 
ity. Foliage in the middle ground serves as a darker foil, setting 
off the youthful nude female figures with their melodious con- 
tours and the pearly elegance of flesh painting, but it is the distant 
meadowlands and gentle slopes that set the mood. 

Albani’s manner and thematic inventions in the pastoral subject 
obviously had the greatest attraction for Franceschini. It was to 
Albani rather than his own master, Cignani (whose landscapes 
with rare exception belong to the “crepuscular” type), that he 
turned for inspiration in elevating the pastoral myth to a new 
level of importance in Bologna. Unquestionably for this subject 
Franceschini was the dominant figure in Bologna during the 1690's, 
with his extensive cycle of scenes from myths of Diana and Venus 
for the Liechtenstein Garden Palace at Rossau-Vienna (twenty-six 
large oil paintings executed in Bologna and shipped off periodi- 
cally to Vienna), and other Ovidian subjects, interpreted with a 
gracious and cultivated taste, for the great Genoese families, the 
Pallavicini, Spinola, and Balbi. Franceschini gained a reputation 
during this decade as the banner-bearer of the Albani tradition 
in the pastoral subject. There is every reason to assume that 
Crespi, his career now gaining momentum, was well aware of 
Franceschini’s success with the pastoral myth. I strongly suspect 
that this, as well as the aforementioned Pasinelli influence, had 
considerably more to do with Crespi's special involvement with 
the pastoral subject during this decade than Merriman credits. For 
example, there is the choice of somewhat unusual myths which 
they have in common (e.g., Birth of Adonis, Latona, and the 
Lycian Peasants), while Crespi's two delicious pastorals of frol- 
icking cupids (Kress Collection, El Paso, Texas), are significantly 
related to two such compositions by Franceschini once in the En- 
glish royal collection (cf. reproductive engravings by Bartolozzi 
in Italian School of Design . . . in the Collection of His Majesty, 
London, 1835, 11, n.p.) 


The matters with which I have taken issue in no way question 
the basic value of this study. It is solidly researched, well thought- 
out, and a balanced study of Crespi’s art. It provides an accurate 
basis for our understanding of his art in its full range and context. 

Dwicut C. MILLER 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 


Letters About a Review 


Romanesque Sculpture 


I would like to have felt honored that so eminent a scholar as 
Willibald Sauerländer agreed to review my book Romanesque 
Sculpture for this journal. Since the review (September, 1984) was 
long in preparation, one would expect that the book would receive 
a thoughtful analysis of the central issues and with particular 
attention to new interpretations. Yet in both his general remarks 
and his specific observations Professor Sauerländer has done 
considerable violence to my book, distorting and misrepresenting 
thesis and detail alike. To cite here every misquotation or 
misinterpretation of the text or to rebut every idiosyncratic 
objection would be only titillating or tedious, depending upon 
whether the reader is sympathetic to the author or the reviewer. 
Instead, I will hasten to list his objections that I think are more 
or less valid — those concerning the medium of the tomb at Enger, 
the probability of a simple portal program at St. Emmeram of 
Regensburg, and the inscriptions on the tympana at Autun and 
Conques — and, offering my thanks, pass on to more basic 
matters. I will concentrate on the reviewer's incorrect and 
unjustified remarks about the framework and thesis of the book. 
He has characterized the former as “too conventional to give room 
for fresh and thought-provoking insights.” I submit that he 
overlooked the forest while chopping at selected trees. 

The five chapters of my book describe and analyze a sequence 
of five different phenomena that contributed to the revival of 
monumental stone sculpture. Each of those phenomena is 
represented by a particular body of monuments, identified with 
a distinct range of formats, and they are arranged in chronological 
order. But contrary to Sauerlander’s assertion, the arrangement 
is not based on a cyclical view of history (once the revival is 
complete, it neither declines nor ends) nor is the concept of 
development based on formal evolution (indeed, the next stage 
is never predictable). Rather, each of the phenomena is discussed 
with respect to the kind of artist who could have produced the 
works of art in question, what the patrons had in mind by 
commissioning such works, and as nearly as possible what the 
conception was based on. Each of the phenomena was sufficiently 
unlike the others that different angles of approach and different 
methods of study were required. However, all the treatments are 
consistently aimed at the goal, stated in the introduction (p. 16), 
of distinguishing the various stages of the revival and explaining 
the character of the sculpture in light of the actual circumstances 
in which it was created. “While doing so,” I wrote, “I have also 
attempted to demonstrate that the style and format of a 
Romanesque sculpture are dependent on its meaning, that the 
meaning reflects the object’s purpose, and that the purpose reflects 
specific aspects of medieval thought about the function and nature 
of images.” Such a philosophical framework is far from 
conventional and sidesteps completely a dependency on formal 
evolution. The thread of continuity that runs through the book 
is that each of the successive phenomena in the revival of 
monumental stone sculpture made a limited contribution to the 
next while it continued to play out its own development. 

Chapter 1: Sauerlander’s account of the opening chapter is 
directed almost entirely to the latter portion, which deals with 
the Carolingian tradition of sculpture in the media of gold, bronze, 
stucco, ivory, and wood. His somewhat convoluted reasoning is 
difficult to follow but he apparently infers that this minor arts 
tradition has been set up as the direct precedent to the revival of 
monumental stone sculpture. Along this line, he also seems to 


assume that I relate the two traditions through a formal evolution 
and without cognizance of the differences in purpose between the 
portable objects and the stone sculptures. None of these 
assumptions, however, has anything to do with my text. The 
discussion of the minor arts is directed to three points: (1) that 
insofar as there was any sculptural continuity from ancient Rome 
to the Middle Ages it was indirect, through this minor arts 
tradition which was based on a revival of late Roman miniature 
painting; (2) that when the quality of monumentality first 
appeared in medieval sculpture it was in this minor arts tradition 
in the first half of the 11th century; and (3) that the production 
of the minor arts required such an overlapping of the techniques 
employed for the various media that the artists, identified 
generically as goldsmiths, were almost necessarily trained to work 
in all of them. The conclusion drawn from these points is that 
when a new tradition of stone carving began in the 11th century, 
the only artists capable of monumental figural carving in an 
unaccustomed medium were those already prepared to achieve 
competent results in several media, namely the goldsmiths. 

Chapter 2: My discussion of 11th-century capitals and relief 
slabs is primarily devoted to the argument that they made only 
a limited contribution to the revival of monumental stone sculp- 
ture. The architectural workshop carvers who made the capitals 
never learned either how to make expertly articulated figures or 
to represent complex iconography until there was an intervention 
around 1100 from the craft traditions of the goldsmiths, but they 
did establish a continuing practice. On the other hand, the os- 
tensible goldsmiths who carved the well-figured relief slabs only 
worked intermittently in this craft. I concluded, accordingly, that 
11th-century sculpture was more a portent than the actual begin- 
ning of the revival. 

Sauerländer deplores the absence of “interest in function, con- 
tent and historical circumstances” which presumedly caused me 
to overlook both a new didactic function for art announced in 
historiated capitals and the emergence of concerted iconograph- 
ical programs in rudimentary portal ensembles. The didactic pur- 
pose in the historiated capital that the reviewer believes I have 
neglected in my discussion of St.-Benoît-sur-Loire is fully treated 
in the following chapter in a section on the Cluny hemicycle cap- 
itals, a crucial passage of fifteen pages. He fails altogether to men- 
tion this section. To have attributed this novelty to the earlier 
capitals would have imputed to them more iconographic cogency 
than can be demonstrated, but a cogency that indisputably at- 
taches to Cluny. Similarly, concerning the relief slabs, Sauerlän- 
der's case for Regensburg as the first portal with a sculptural 
program is no stronger than that for the earlier one at St.-André- 
de-Sorrède or the slightly later ones at Zara or (the Porte des 
Comtes of St.-Sernin) Toulouse. To raise the issue of placing the 
significant beginnings in the 11th century is a legitimate position, 
but the reviewer should be bound to state where the author placed 
them and why and on what grounds his own position is prefer- 
able. As I repeatedly point out, I have been concerned with iden- 
tifying and discussing monuments that actually begat historical 
lines of related work and those are the ones I treated in chapters 
3 and 4, dealing with the period around 1100 and after. 

Aside from this issue, an important omission from the review 
was the failure to note that the discussion of capitals includes a 
fuller explanation of the aesthetic behind grotesque decoration 
(e.g., capitals) — interpreted as conferring splendor on the build- 
ing or object — than has ever been offered before. 

Chapter 3: The revival of a continuing and permanent tradition 
of monumental stone sculpture occurred around 1100 in the con- 
text of church furniture, not as a “migration of images from fur- 
niture to monument,” whatever that phrase may mean. More- 
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over, contra Sauerländer, until well into the 12th century major 
churca furnishings were usually carved in marble rather than 
stone, a practice that was little known before the 11th century 
and was not widespread until shortly before 1100. In no sense did 
these marble works represent a substitution of cheaper materials 
“for sheer economic reasons.” Rather, the evidence suggests that 
it was prompted by associations with the Roman past in the con- 
text of an antique revival. In this light, Sauerlander’s objection 
to the interpretation of the Eros-Thanatos reliefs of Modena — 
an objection supported only by appeal to the most overwrought 
piece Panofsky ever published — loses much of its credibility. He 
does not acknowledge that since overwhelming evidence assigns 
the reliefs to the same hand (Wiligelmus), time, and cathedral 
project as the Creation reliefs, it is unlikely that the 12th-century 
patrons found a theme so indisputably Roman either objection- 
able cr inappropriate, regardless of how odious Early Christians 
possibly considered it. 

The relationship of sanctuary sculpture to the tradition of the 
“Ars Sacra,” as Sauerlander prefers to call the minor arts, is pri- 
marily technical. In the various sanctuary sculptures we see abun- 
dant examples of techniques normally found in gold, stucco, and 
ivory, but employed in connection with a style that was derived 
from other sources, frequently late antique sculpture. From this 
division between style and technique | have inferred that the 
sculptors were artists who had acquired their technique in the 
multi-media tradition of the “Ars Sacra,” but that their style was 
mostly derived from models furnished by the patrons, Sauerlan- 
der overlooks this novel distinction, objecting to the identification 
of stone sculptors as former goldsmiths with a beside-the-point 
citaticn of Salvini’s appreciation of the stoniness (petrosità) of the 
sculptures. He asserts that “fundamentally, however, {the revival] 
was a reaction against [the ‘Ars Sacra’], the start of a new down- 
to-earth imagery at a turning point of medieval civilization,” also 
overlooking my parallel conclusion that the new (mostly marble) 
sculptures were prompted by a culture-wide revival of Christian 
Roman antiquity. 

Chapter 4: Sauerländer's comments on the chapter concerning 
the emergence of architectural sculpture are too random to add 
up to an analysis. He seems to be objecting to my tracing the 
techniques and styles found in the sanctuary sculptures to the 
early ensembles of architectural decoration (especially the Mois- 
sac cloister), a connection that is amply demonstrated and gen- 
erally accepted by most scholars anyway. I have in no case, as 
he alleges, represented architectural sculpure as a mere adaptation 
of sanctuary sculpture but as an adaptation of sculptured images 
to the structural composition of an architectural setting. Its dis- 
tinct purpose, function, and inspiration have, despite his accu- 
sation, been discussed as fully as evidence permits. 

My main point, obscured in this review, is that the early ar- 
chitectural ensembles mark the moment when we find the hands 
of certain individual sculptors reappearing in several monuments 
over a period of a generation. They indicate the emergence from 
the best figural tradition (the “Ars Sacra”) of major artists who 
had adopted stone carving as their primary profession. Within 
the succession of monuments we see also the emergence of assis- 
tants and their growth to independent mastery. When Sauerländer 
opines on several occasions that not all scholars will agree with 
this or that attribution, he could more fairly point out that most 
scholars do not agree with each other about most interpretations 
in the field of Romanesque sculpture. 

Chapter 5: Sauerländer's discussion of the climactic chapter on 
the great portals is limited to the first third because only those 
monuments are among the ones he cares to label Romanesque. 
Never mind that the book begins before the revival of monu- 
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mental stone sculpture and takes the revival through its full Ro- 
manesque manifestatiòn into the early Gothic era. Even the por- 
tion he does report on is misrepresented. First of all, the purpose 
of this chapter is to explain how unprecedented style, iconogra- 
` phy, and technique could suddenly appear in the context of ar- 
chitectural sculpture. The burden of the argument is to demon- 
strate how conscious invention of images and manipulation of 
style could be justified by medieval patrons and artists after cen- 
turies of insistence upon repetitive imitation of older images. The 
emphasis, then, is not upon iconography; rather, the iconograph- 
ical discussion exists only to indicate the originality of themes and 
the relationship of those themes to the concept of theophany 
(which medieval people seem to have interpreted broadly as mak- 
ing the invisible visible). Indeed, the prime importance of: Dio- 
nysius the Pseudo-Areopagite in all this is not so much that he 
may have inspired some aspects of the iconography but that the 
12th-century interpretation of his writings produced both a jus- 
tification of originality in art and a rudimentary theory of art. In 
my estimate this is the most important contribution of my book. 
Yet Sauerlander passes over it in silence, not even noting that this 
explanation goes well beyond any earlier treatment of the role of 
Dionysius in the realm of art. 
M. F. HEARN 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 


Reply 


I feel extremely thankful for Professor Hearn’s lengthy letter. It 
is a welcome supplement to my review, because it demonstrates 
nicely how much both of us agree in disagreement. Let us then 
quietly wait for the judgment of forthcoming scholarship. Readers 
interested in this controversy may, however, wish to know that 
a more detailed and also more outspoken review of Professor 
Hearn's book has been published by Maylis Baylé in the Bulletin 
monumental, cx., 1982, 262-64. | 
WILLIBALD SAUERLANDER 
Zentralinstitut für Kunstgeschichte 
Munich, West Germany 
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J. Prown) 


Art of the United States (except 
Photography and Film) 


Brenenstock, Jennirer A. M., “The Formation 
and Early Years of the Society of American Art- 
ists, 1877-1884" (C.U.N.Y., B. Weinberg) 


Byerayac, Davin V., “Washington Allston’s Un- 
finished Masterpiece Belshazzar's Feast” (North 
Carolina, A. Marks) 


Burke, Doreen B., “American Paintings in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: A Catalogue of 
Works by Artists Born between 1846 and 1864” 
(C.U.N.Y., W. Gerdts) 


Burnuam, Patricia M., “The Religious Paint- 
ings of John Trumbull” (Boston, P. Hills) 


Driscott, Joux P., “Edwin Dickinson: An Icon- 
ological Interpretation of the Major Symbolical 
Paintings” (Penn State, G, Mauner) 


Fryp, Vivien G., “Sculpture as History: Themes 
of Liberty, Unity and Manifest Destiny in 
American Sculpture 1825-1865” (Wisconsin, 
J. Dennis) 


Kanan, MircHeti D., “Subjective Currents in 
American Painting of the 1930's” (C.U.N.Y,, 
M. Brown) 


Kuatsa, Puran S., “Thomas Nast and Harper's 
Weekly 1862-1886" (California at Santa Bar- 
bara, C. Walker) 


Litrte, Ruth, “Gravestone Art in North Car- 
olina” (North Carolina, A. Marks) 


Listoxin, Barsara C., “Architecture in New 
Brunswick 1680-1940” (Rutgers, M. Baigell} 


Ramirez, Jan S., “William Wetmore Story” 
(Boston) 
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Roun, Marruew L., ‘Visual Dynamics in Jack- 
son Pollock’s Abstractions” (Michigan, 
D. Kirkpatrick) 


Siry, Joseru M., “The Carson-Pirie-Scott 
Building in Chicago” (M.I.T., S. Anderson) 


Trruune, ANNE G., “Thomas Hovenden (1840- 
1895) and Late 19th-Century American Genre 
Painting” (C.U.N.Y., W. Gerdts) 


Warp, Jonn L., “American Realist Painting 
1945-1980” (Boston, H. Wohl) 


Photography and Film 


Gene, Beru C., “The Film Musicals of Vincente 
Minnelli and the Team of Gene Kelly and 
Stanley Donnen 1944-1958" (Michigan, 
D. Kirkpatrick) 


Hoticx, Diana E., “Diane Arbus and Her Im- 
agery” (Princeton, P. Bunnell) 


Pre-Columbian and 
Latin American Art 


FaveLa, RAMON, “‘Rivera Cubista’: A Critical 
Study of His Early Career 1892-1921" (Texas at 
Austin, L. Henderson) 


Kener, ELo:se Q., “The Illustrations and Texts 
of the Tonalamatl of the Codex Telleriano- 
Remensis” (Columbia, E. Pasztory) 


TavxLor, Dicey, “Classic Maya Costume” (Yale, 
G. Kubler) 


African Art 


BLacxuun, BarsarA W., “The Iconography of 
Carved Altar Tusks from Benin, Nigeria” (Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles, A. Rubin) 


Omar, Moxie S., “Cultural Confluence in 
Candomblé Nagé: A Socio-Historical Study of 
Art and Aesthetics in an Afro-Brazilian Reli- 
gion” (California at Los Angeles, A. Rubin) 


Asian Art 


Avexanper, Davip, “Dhu L-Faker” (N.Y.U., 
P. Soucek) 


ANDREWS, Juria F, “The Significance of Style 
and Subject Matter of the Painting of Cui Zi- 
zhong” (California at Berkeley, J. Cahill) 


Bennerr, ELizasera, “Chao Chih-Ch'ien, 
Painter of the Late 19th Century” (Yale, 
R. Barnhart) 


Brocx, Karen L., “Tales of Gishd and Gangyo: 
Editor, Artist and Audience in Japanese Picture 
Scrolls” (Princeton, Kanda) 


Coarpraxe, Win H., “Gateways of Power: 
Edo Architecture and Tokugawa Authority 
1603-1651” (Harvard, J. Rosenfield) 


Hasan, PerWEEN, “Sultanate Mosque Types in 
Bangladesh, Origins and Development” (Har- 
vard, O. Grabar) 


Jonson, ELIizABETR, “The Relationship be- 
tween Symbolism and Function in Ritual 
Bronzes of the Shang: New Archeological and 
Bone Inscriptional Evidence” (N.Y.U., A. Soper) 


Komarorr, Lipa, “The Timurid Phase in Ira- 
nian Metalwork” (N.Y.U., P. Soucek) 


Lee, JunGHEE, “The Contemplating Bodhisattva 
Images of Asia, with Special Emphasis on 
China and Korea” (California at Los Angeles, 
D. McCallum) 


Liscoms, Katuiyn L., “Early Ming Painters: 
Predecessors and Elders” (Chicago, H. 
Vanderstappen) 


Oux1, Sapuxo, “Calligraphy of Ike Taiga” 
(Michigan, C. French) 


RoBINsoN, James, “Flower and Bird Painting of 
the Yuan Dynasty” (Michigan, R. Edwards) 


STERN, Rosin S., “The Yuzu Nembutsu Engi and 
the Pictorialization of Popular Buddhism 
in Japanese Narrative Scrolls” (Chicago, 
H. Vanderstappen) 


Dissertations Begun in 1984 (or not 
previously reported) 


Egyptian, Ancient Near Eastern, 
and Classical Art 


BarsHINGER, Parzicia S., “The Architecture of 
Middle and Late Minoan Ritual Complexes” 
(S.U.N.Y. at Binghamton, D. Preziosi) 


Garzison, Marx, “The Image of the Royal Hero 
in the Art of the Persian Empire” (Michigan, 
M. Root) 


Horr, Micuaet, “The Roman Agora at Athens” 
(Boston, F. Kleiner) 


SANDERS, JAN M., “Kastor and Polydeukes: The 
Dioskouroi and Their Sculptural Representa- 
tions in Lakonia” (Missouri, W. Biers) 


Seppon, Lisa R., ‘The Political Function of At- 
talid Architectural Patronage of Market Build- 
ings” (California at Los Angeles, S. Downey) 


SHecxLER, ALLyson E., “Roman Honorary 
Arches in Iberia” (Boston, F Kleiner) 


VassiLixa, Hexen, “The Iconography of the 
Ptolomaic Kings, Queens, and Deities, Based 
on the Reliefs at Philae” (N.Y.U., B. Bothmer) 


Warrs, Caro M., “Patterns in Roman Hous- 
ing” (Texas at Austin, J. Clarke) 


Early Christian, Byzantine, and 
Medieval Art 


Bussrs, Leste A., “Romanesque and Gothic 
Sculpture from the Church and Cloister of 
Saint-Pons-de-Thomières” (Columbia, J. Ro- 
senthal and S. Gardner) 


Evans, Heren C., “A 13th-Century Armenian 
Manuscript, F.32.18, in the Freer Gallery, 
Washington” (N.Y.U., T. Mathews) 


Grorse, Rente K., “The Late Medieval Stained 
Glass Windows of Orsanmichele, Florence” 
(Syracuse, G. Radke and M. Lillich) 


Gusman, Davi, “The Gothic Church of San 
Fortunato in Todi” (N.Y.U., M. Trachtenberg) 


GoLpman, Ester W., “Morgan M.109:111, A 
Three-Volume Large-Format French Gothic Bi- 
ble” (Columbia, J. Rosenthal) 


lacoseuus, Lisa A.. “The Education of the 
Virgin in Late Gothic Art,” (Ohio State, 
A. Morganstern) 


Jounson, Marx, “Late Antique Imperial Mau- 
solea” (Princeton, S. Curtié) 


Kerry, Laurie T., “The Compositional Func- 
tions of Frame Format in Some Tuscan Panel 
Paintings, 1250-1350” (Michigan, M. Eisenberg 
and R. Arnheim) 


Kerr, Minor, “The Romanesque Architecture 
and Sculpture of the Former Priory Church of 
Paray-le-Monial” (Yale, W. Cahn) 


Liper, Caror A., “Evangelist Symbols in 8th- 
9th-Century Anglo-Saxon Sculpture” (Texas at 
Austin, S. Alexander) 


Nous, Micxaez B., “The Early Illuminated Bi- 
bles of the Bolognese School of Miniature 
Painting” (California at S. Barbara, L. Ayres) 


Priester, ANN, “The Torre delle Milizie in 
Rome” (Princeton, S. Curtié) 


Rurcmicx, Leas, “The Apostle Sculptures in 
the Cloister of St. Pierre in Moissac” (Chicago, 
L. Seidel) 


Werrnncron, Grec, “The Cathedral of Cre- 
mona” (N.Y.U., M. Trachtenberg) 


The Renaissance 


Acton, Davin, “Rudolfine Mannerism and the 
Graphic Arts” (Michigan, G. Smith) 


Anprews, Lew, “Continuous Narrative in 
Quattrocento Tuscan Art (Columbia, D. Ro- 
sand and R. Brilliant) 


Bawsacx, Carmen C., “Raphael and the Tra- 
dition of Pouncing Drawings in the Italian Re- 
naissance Workshop” (Yale, C. Gilbert) 


Basxins, Cristete L., “Historia: Form and 
Content in Cassone Painting ca. 1450-1500” 
(California at Berkeley, L. Partridge) 


Cooper, Tracy E., “The Decoration of the 
Church of S. Giorgio Maggiore in Venice” 
(Princeton, J. Shearman) 


Faraco, Carre J., “A Critical Interpretation 
of Leonardo da Vinci's Writings on the Para- 
gone” (change from 1984 topic) (Virginia, 
D. Summers) 


FreLper, MartHA A., “Iconographic Themes in 
Tudor Portraiture” (Texas Christian, M. Boyd) 


Fitzceratp, Mary E., “Deschi da Parto: Birth 
and Marriage Trays of the Early Renaissance” 
(Syracuse, G. Radke) 


GARDNER, GENETTA, “The Paintings of Domen- 
ico Puligo” (Ohio State, F. Richardson) 


Hearn, Samuer K., “The Choir of the Cathe- 
dral of Toledo” (Columbia, J. Dodds) 


Hueues, Narazie A., “The Influence of Italian 
Architectural Theory on the Treatise of Phili- 
bert de l'Orme” (Illinois, R. Betts) 


Jarzomsex, Marx, “Aesthetics and the Cultural 
Philosophy of L. B. Alberti” (M.I.T., K. Forster) 


Lone, Jane C., “Bardi Patronage at S. Croce in 
Florence, c. 1320-1343” (Columbia, J. Beck) 


Mercier, Harry F., “Dirck Bouts and His 
School” (Case Western Reserve, W. Gibson) 


Mrecroet, Hans J. van, “The Life and Art of 
Gerard David” (California at Santa Barbara, 
B. Wallen) 


Moore, Derex, “San Fedele in Milan and the 
Architecture of Pellegrino Tibaldi” (N.Y.U., 
M. Trachtenberg) 


PiuLion, Bern A., “The Religious Paintings of 
Alessandro Allori” (Michigan, G. Smith) 


ScHLITT, MeLinna, “Francesco Salviati and the 
Roman Grand Manner” (Johns Hopkins, 
C. Dempsey) 


ScHuLtz, Aux, “Cosimo Rosselli” (Columbia, 
J. Beck) 


Serros, Ricuagp, “The Verrocchio Workshop: 
Techniques, Production and Influences” (Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara, P. Meller) 


SreeLe, Brian D., “The Venetian Reclining 
Nude ca. 1500 to ca. 1550” (Iowa, W. Tomasini) 


STOLLHANS, CyntHia, “The Religious Paintings 
and Patrons of Baldassare Peruzzi” (North- 
western, O. Rand} 


Turanowski, ELAINE, R.S.M., “The Iconogra- 
phy of the Assumption of the Virgin in Italian 
Painting, 1480-1580" (Ohio State, F. Richardson) 


Baroque and 18th-Century Europe 


Benrorapo, Susan, “Anne Seymour Damer” 
{New Mexico, P. Walch) 


BuckincHAM, CHRISTINE, “Louis Michel van 
Loo and 18th-Century Portraiture” (California 
at Santa Barbara, C. Walker) 


CHonc, ALAN, “Social Meaning in the Paintings 
of Aelbert Cuyp” (N.Y.U., E. Haverkamp- 
Begemann) 


FauseL, ALAN, “Thornhill at Greenwich” (Stan- 
ford, D. Miller) 


Friend, Lucinpa, “Architectural and Social 
History of the German 18th-Century Swabian 
Landschloss, with Emphasis on Schloss Amer- 
dingen by Lorenz Fink” (Kansas, J. Connelly) 


Horton, Cecity, “The Neptune Fountain at 
Versailles, 1678-1740” (Yale, J. Colton) 


Orr-McManon, Kim, “Velazquez and the An- 
tique” (Bryn Mawr, G. McKim-Smith and 
P. Bober) 


Ruopes, Ranpatt, “The Italian Grand Tour of 
the Future Directeur-General des Batiments 
du Roi, the Marquis de Marigny” (Chicago, 
E Dowley) 


SCALLEN, CATHERINE, “Meditative Religious 
Figures, Scholars and Philosphers in the Art 
of Rembrandt and His Circle” (Princeton, 
J. Martin) 


Scunitzer, BarBARA, “The faience fine called 
St. Porchaire: Ceramic Ware of the French Re- 
naissance within the Context of 16th-Century 
European Decorative Arts” (change from 1983 
topic) (Michigan, N. Whitman) 


Taytor, Susan B., “Hubert Robert and the 


Baths of Apollo at Versailles” (Pennsylvania, 
M. Campbell) 


West, Arison, “The Development of Neo- 
Classicism and the Sublime in French Sculpture 
from Pajou to Préault, 1760-1830” (N.Y.U., 
R. Rosenblum) 


19th- and 20th-Century European 
Art (except Photography) 


Aquirino, Marie J., “The Paintings of Pierre 
Bonnard, 1890-1913” (Brown, K. Champa) 


Baxos, Syivia, “The Evolution of the Hungar- 
ian Avant-Garde 1905-1919, and Its Influence 
on Western Art 1920-1946" (Rutgers, J. Marter) 


Benjamin, Rocer H., “Reading Matisse's Notes 
d'un peintre: The Theory and Criticism of Art 
1891-1908” (change from 1983 topic) (Bryn 
Mawr, S. Levine) 


Braun, Emity, “Mario Sironi 1914-1939” 
(N.Y.U., K. Varnedoe) 
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Busco, Marie F., “The Sculptor Sir Richard 
Westmacott, Life and Works” (N.YU., 
G. Schiff) 


Cormier, Leste H., “Emigré Architects in En- 
gland in the ‘30's: The Gropius Circle“ (Brown, 
W. Jordy) 


Cosretto, MicHaet, “The French Etching Re- 
vival and the Idea of the Original Print, 1850- 
1880” (New Mexico, O. Rothrock) 


Crary, JONATHAN, “Manet and Mallarmé: 
Modernism and the Observer in the 19th Cen- 
tury” (Columbia, R. Brilliant and D. Rosand) 


ErBsMEHL, Hans D., “The Relevance of 
Nietzsche for the Modern German Art World 
1890-1918" (California at Los Angeles, 
O. Werckmeister) 


Esau, Erika, “Anton Romako's Portraits: The 
Beginnings of Modernism in Central Europe” 
(Bryn Mawr, S. Levine) 


FerriLLo, Lynn B., “Auguste Ravier and His 
Lyonnais Contemporaries: Provincial Art and 
Avant-Garde in late 19th-Century France” 
(Pittsburgh, A. Sheon) 


Fraca, Peter J., “The Neo-Impressionist Land- 
scape” (Princeton, T. Crow) 


Gersa, Bern S., “The Early Criticism of André 
Salmon: A Study of His Thoughts on Cubism” 
(C.U.N.Y., R. Long) 


Giusert, BarBARA C., “Three Victorian Anglo- 
Jewish Patrons: Ralph Bernal, Sam Mendel, 
Israel Solomons” (Southern California, 
L. Matteson) 


Jounson, DorotHY, “Art and Gesture in France 
circa 1800: The Case of David d'Angers” (Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley, J. de Caso) 


Kunz, Lucy E., “The Art of Oskar Schlemmer” 
(Pittsburgh, K. Linduff) 


Kuzmanovic, Natasua N., “J. Paul Cooper 
(1869-1933): Architect, Silversmith, and Jew- 
eler” (Michigan, M. Eisenberg, R. Berkowitz, 
and W. Hutton) 


Lame, JoserH E, “Lord Leighton and the Late 
Victorian Studio” (California at Santa Barbara, 
C. Walker) 


Lanois, Linpa, “Art and the Language of Tech- 
nology: Italian Futurist Drawings, Collages, and 
Parole-in-Libertà, 1909-1919” (Yale, A. Hanson) 


Levine, Sura, “Art and Politics: The Parti Ouv- 
rier Belge and Avant-Garde Art, 1884-1905" 
(Chicago, R. Heller) 


Lipron, Joan, “Aspects of Catalan Realism 
1848-1898" (C.U.N.Y., L. Nochlin) 


Lorp, Carmen, “Ramon Casas, 1866-1932” 
(Michigan, J. Isaacson) 
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NewHouse, Groria R., “J.-L. David: Le Sacre 
de l'Empereur Napoleon | et Couronnement de 
l'Imperatrice Josephine” (Stanford, L. Eitner) 


Rostak, Rosyn S., “The Relationship between 
Scientific Anarchism and Neo-Impressionism in 
France, 1880-1900” (California at Los Angeles, 
D. Kunzle) 


SaLmonp, Wenny R., “The Development of the 
Style Moderne in Russia as Reflected in the 
World of Art Magazine 1899-1904" (Texas at 
Austin, L. Henderson) 


ScHaz, Janice J., “Rhythm in German Art, 
1890-1930" (Texas at Austin, L. Henderson) 


Suarp, Jane A., “Neoprimitivism and the 
Russian Avant-Garde 1907-1914” (Yale, 
A. Hanson) 


SipLausxas, Susan J., “The Expressive Domes- 
tic Interior in 19th-Century Painting” (Penn- 
sylvania, J. McCoubrey and D. Brownlee) 


Tise, Suzanne, “Social Issues in French Design 
from Art Nouveau to Art Moderne” (Pitts- 
burgh, A. Sheon) 


We, Jo Ann, “Camille Pissarro and the Im- 
agery of Social Relations in an Industrial So- 
ciety” (C.U.N.Y., L. Nochlin) 


West, ALISON, see Baroque above 


Art of the United States (except 
Native American and Photography) 


Bearor, Karen A., “The Eastward Movement 
of Irene Rice Pereira: An Examination of the 
Works of 1933-1953 and the Evolution of Her 
Aesthetic Philosophy and Cosmology” (Texas 
at Austin, L. Henderson) 


Bourret, Carine N., “Dialectical Materialism 
and Consumerist Ethics in Christo's Work: A 
Package Deal” (California at Los Angeles, A. 
Boime) 


Boyer, Joun V., “Collegiate Gothic: University 
Architecture and Medievalism in America, 
1885-1916” (Princeton, R. Clark) 


Bricker, Davin, “The Development: and 
Popularity of the California Ranch House” 
(California at Santa Barbara, D. Gebhard) 


Bricker, Lauren, “The Contributions of Fiske 
Kimball and Talbot Hamlin to the Study of the 
History of American Architecture” (California 
at Santa Barbara, D. Gebhard) 


Cassipy, Donna M., “The Painted Music of 
America in the Works of Dove, Marin, Stella, 
and Walkowitz” (Boston, P. Hills) 


CLark-LANGAGER, SARAH, “American Tableaux 
of the Sixties: A Study of the Work of Kienholz, 
Oldenburg and Segal” (C.U.N.Y., R. Long and 
R. Pincus-Witten) 


Connor, CeLeste, “Picturing in a Nationalistic 
Mode: Visions and Revisions of the American 
Environment in the Painting and Photography 
of the Stieglitz Circle” (California at Berkeley, 
M. Lovell) 


Curran, KATHLEEN A., “Rundbogenstil 
Architecture in America” (Delaware, D. 
Stillman) 


Epcerton, Anne C., “John D. Graham, 1886- 
1961” (California at Santa Barbara, B. Farwell) 


Eururcu, Susan E., “Six Los Angeles Artists of 
the 1940s: A Study of the Painting of Peter 
Krasnow, Oskar Fischinger, Knud Merrild, 
Lorser Feitelson, Helen Lundberg and Rico 
Lebrun” (California at Los Angeles, S. Larsen- 
Martin) 


Fenske, Gai, “The ‘Skyscraper Problem’ and 
the Woolworth Building” (M.I.T., S. Anderson) 


Fork, THomas C., “The Pennsylvania School of 
Landscape Painting: An Original American 
Impressionism” (C.U.N.Y., W. Gerdts) 


Fort, ILENE S., “Frederick Arthur Bridgman and 
the American Image of the Exotic Near East” 
(C.U.N.Y., W. Gerdts) 


GeLsurp, Gait E., ‘Eastern Philosophical 
Influences on Contemporary American 
Environmental Art” (C.U.N.Y., E. Goossen and 
A. Juliano) 


Gross, Satty, “Beyond American Impres- 
sionism: The Transitional Years 1893-1913” 
(Bryn Mawr, S. Levine) 


Heins, Barsara J., “Florine Stettheimer and 
Avant-Garde Portraiture in America” (change 
from 1983 topic) (Yale, J. Prown) 


Junxin, Sara C., “The Europeanization of 
Henry Bacon (1839-1912)"” (Boston, P. Hills) 


KOENIGSBERG, Lisa, ‘’Professionalizing 
Domesticity: American Women Writers on 
Architecture, 1865-1917" (Yale, G. Hersey) 


LEIGHTON, JEAN, “Landscape by British Immi- 
grant Artists in Philadelphia, 1790-1820” (Iowa, 
R. Alexander) 


Lors, Carotyn, “Form and Meaning in Sub- 
urban Housing: Builders’ Subdivisions in the 
1920s” (C.U.N.Y., E. Santomasso) 


Mamiya, Curistin J., “Pop Art as a Reflection 
of Consumerist Ideology” (California at Los 
Angeles, A. Boime) 


MARSTINE, JANET, “Themes of Labor and in- 
dustry in American Mural Painting 1893-1914” 
(Pittsburgh, D. Wilkins) 


Mesman, George, “Gari Melchers (1860-1932): 
The Expatriate Years” (C.U.N.Y., W. Gerdts) 


Neat, KENNETH J., “The Carnegie Annual Ex- 
hibitions 1896-1901” (Pittsburgh, D. Wilkins) 


O'Brian, Jonn, “Ruthless Hedonism: The Re- 
ception of Matisse in America, 1939-1954” 
(Harvard, T. Clark) 


Pearson, Marjorie, “The Writings of Russell 
Sturgis and Peter B. Wight: The Victorian Ar- 
chitect as Critic and Historian” (C.U.N.Y,, 
E. Santomasso) 


Perters, SARAH W., “Georgia O'Keeffe and Pho- 
tography 1915-1930" (C.U.N.Y., E. Goossen) 
(change from 1979 topic) 


Reep, Perer S., “Louis I. Kahn's Theoretical 
Development as Seen in His Philadelphia City 
Plans 1947-61” (Pennsylvania, D. Brownlee) 


RorHscHILD, Vivian E., “The Work and Life 
of Joseph Stella: A Thematic Analysis” (Yale, 
J. Prown) 


SipLauskas, Susan, see 19th- and 20th-Century 
European above 


SizeMORE, JEAN, “Ozark Dwellings: A Study of 
Vernacular Houses in the Arkansas Ozark 
Highlands” (lowa, R. Alexander) 


Somma, Tuomas, “The Life and Work of Paul 
Bartlett, 1865-1925” (Delaware, W. Craven) 


Stamper, Jonn W., “The Architecture and Ur- 
banism of Chicago’s North Michigan Avenue” 
(Northwestern, D. Van Zanten and C. Condit) 


TANNENBAUM, Barsara, “The Paintings of Sey- 
mour Rosotsky” (Michigan, D. Kirkpatrick) 


TownsenD, GAVIN E., “American Half-Timber: 
Tudor Revival Architecture in the U.S.A., 
1900-1930” (California at Santa Barbara, 
D. Gebhard) 


WETENHALL, Jonn, “The Ascendancy of Mod- 
ernism in Public Sculpture” (Stanford, A. Elsen) 


Witson, Jupitru, “Bob Thompson, 1937-1966: 
An Afro-American Figurative Expressionist and 
the late-50s-early-69s Jazz, Literary and Visual 
Arts Vanguards” (Yale, R. Thompson) 


Photography 


Connor, CELESTE, see Art of the United States 
above 


Goopwin, Mary, ‘The Silence of Seeing: The 
Development of Minor White's Photographic 
Theories during the R.I.T. and the M.I.T. Years” 
(Boston, C. Chiarenza) 


LicHteNSTEIN, THERESE, “The Image and Role 
of Woman in the Surrealist Photography of 
Hans Bellmer” (C.U.N.Y., L. Nochlin) 


Perers, Saran W., see Art of the United States 
above 


Native American, Pre-Columbian and 
Latin American Art 


Boc, Marsa, “Gender in Art: A Comparison 
of Lakota Women's and Lakota Men's Art, 1820- 
1920” (New Mexico, J. Brody) 


Brown, Davin, “Linguistic Affiliation and Pho- 
neticism of Teotihuacan Iconography,” (New 
Mexico, M. Smith) 


E.urr, Eva, “The Religious Architecture of 
Tlaxcala, Mexico” (New Mexico, M. Smith) 


Kenacy, Susan, "Ritual Zuni Pottery of the 
Historic Period, 1870-1940” (New Mexico, 
J. Brody) 


Kurrer, Monica E., “Museums and the Emer- 
gence of Modern Art in South America” (Texas 
at Austin, J. Barnitz) 


Lingen, Joan K., “An Iconographic Study of 
Lower Central American Stone Sculptures” 
(New Mexico, F Clancy) 


Paxton, Merimetsa D., “Codex Dresden: A Sty- 
listic and Iconographic Analysis of a Maya 
Manuscript” (New Mexico, M. Smith) 


Waicut, Rosis K., “Haida Argilite Pipe Carv- 
ers: Stylistic Attributions” (University of Wash- 
ington, B. Holm) 


Art of Asia 


Baxer, Janet, “The Buddhist Art from the Caves 
at Dunhuang from the Sui Dynasty” (Kansas, 
C. Li 


Berry, Paur , “Tanomura Chikuden, 1777-1835" 
(Michigan C. French) 


Cuor, Seung K., “Tomb Complexes of the Later 
Han Dynasty in the Shandong Area: Structural 
and Iconographie Problems of Huaxiangshimu” 
(Pittsburgh, K. Linduff) 


HicasÙi, ELizabeTH, “Sources for the Devel- 
opment of Islamic Cut Glass” (change from 1983 
topic) (Michigan, T. Allen) 


Kamar, Papa, “Portrait Sculpture during the 
Pallava and Cola Dynasties’ (California at 
Berkeley, J. Williams) 


Lee, Ocx-Kyunc, “The Cult of Hariti and Her 
Representation in Chinese Painting” (N.Y.U., 
A. Soper) 
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A Numismatic Source of the Madonna of Mercy 


Susan Solway 


Along with a multitude of ancient objects, Greek and es- 
pecially Roman coins constituted a significant part of the 
physical legacy of Classical antiquity bequeathed to the 
Middle Ages. Small, portable, virtually impervious to de- 
cay, mass-produced both for currency and for imperial pro- 
pagandistic purposes, and hence widely distributed over 
the Roman Empire, a territory roughly coextensive with 
the medieval world, coins by their very nature were emi- 
nently suited to play a role in the transmission of the Clas- 
sical tradition. That such coins at times provided important 
vehicles to permit the forms and, occasionally, the concepts 
of pagan antiquity to pass into the art of the Middle Ages! 
is illustrated by hitherto unsuspected Classical numismatic 
sources for the popular late medieval image of the Ma- 
donna of Mercy. 

Known by a variety of names in different languages, ? the 
image of the Madonna of Mercy is immediately recogniz- 
able as a distinctive type: a tall figure of the Virgin standing 
and holding her great mantle with outstretched arms so that 
it covers small figures of the faithful flanking her on either 
side. Among the numerous representational types of the 
Virgin in the art of the later Middle Ages, the image of the 
Madonna of Mercy successfully embodies the intense de- 
votion to her that pervaded the thought of the time and 
made her a favorite subject.? 


This paper is dedicated to the memory of James D. Breckenridge who died 
suddenly in December 1982. The content is largely excerpted from chapter 
6 of my Ph.D. dissertation (Northwestern University, 1981) written under 
the supervision of Professor Breckenridge. 


1 E. C. Schwartz has shown close formal and symbolic parallels between 
late antique coin-types of the emperor dragging a captive and the rep- 
resentation of Christ in the Byzantine Anastasis: “A New Source for the 
Byzantine Anastasia,” Marsyas, xvi, 1972-73, 29-34. H. Hunger, “On the 
Imitation of Antiquity in Byzantine Literature,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
XXIN-xxiv, 1969-70, 23, n. 33, refers to a lecture given by Otto Demus at 
the Oesterreichische Byzantinische Gesellschaft in which Demus stated 
that the “missing link” between the 2nd-century Hercules and Cerberus 
Sarcophagus in the British Museum and the Anastasis in the Lavra Lec- 
tionary is “the reverse side of coins that depict the emperor dragging a 
captive after him, a representation that was popular on coins in the fourth 
and fifth centuries.” For Roman imperial numismatic sources of Christian 
triumphal imagery, see A. Grabar, L'Empereur dans l'art byzantin, Lon- 
don, 1976, 168-69, 238-39, 244-45; on the influence and reuse of Roman 
art in medieval Italy, see A. Esch, “Spolien. Zur Wiederverwendung an- 
tiker Baustücke und Skulpturen im Mittelalterlichen Italien,” Archiv für 
Kulturgeschichte, 11, 1969, 1-64. 


2 In French: la Vierge de la Miséricorde, au Manteau, de Bon Secours, de 
Consolation; in Italian: Madenna della Misericordia, del Soccorso, del 
Manto; in German: die Schutzmantelmaria, Misericordiabild. 


3 The standard work on the iconography of the Madonna of Mercy re- 
mains Perdrizet, although the motif has been studied elsewhere. See par- 


The protective nature of the image, symbolized by the 
cloak, gave substance to the belief in the Virgin’s mercy or 
Misericordia, only one of the many Classical virtues taken 
over for the service of Christianity.‘ The cloak became a 
symbol of the Virgin's power, as protectress from the mal- 
adies of this life, especially plague, and as intercessor for 
humar. salvation in the next.’ That some individuals be- 
lieved the Virgin’s mantle to be capable of such wonders 
is affirmed by two legends of the thirteenth-century that 
bear witness to its miraculous powers. The first describes 
a Jewish child, the son of a glassblower, who, after often 
accompanying his friends to church, finally took com- 
munion. Upon learning of this his father became enraged 
and tossed the youth into his fiery furnace. Yet the child 
remained unhurt, protected by the mantle of the lady whose 
image he recognized as being the same as those of the stat- 
ues at church.° In the second legend, recounted in verse by 
Gautier de Coinci, canon of Soissons, in his Miracles de 
Notre-Dame, the mantle became a life-saving raft upon 
which shipwrecked men floated to safety.’ 

If such tales shed valuable light on the symbolism of the 
Virgin's mantle and, by extension, on the image of the Ma- 
donna of Mercy as a primarily protective one, they do little 
to elucidate its source, the object of concern here. As early 
as 1908, in his comprehensive study of the iconography of 


ticularly V. Sussman, “Maria mit dem Schutzmantel.” Marburger Jahr- 
buch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, v, 1929, 285f; P. Deschamps, “La Vierge au 
Manteau dans les peintures murales de la fin du moyen-âge,” in Scritti di 
storia dell'arte in onore di Mario Salmi, 11, Roma, 1962, 175f; L. Silvy, 
“L'origine de la ‘Vierge de Miséricorde, ” Gazette des beaux-arts, xxxiv, 
1905, 401ff; G. Llompart, “El tema medieval de la Virgen del Manto en 
el siglo de las reformas,” Estudios Lulianos, v1, 1962, 299ff; D. Lathoud, 
“Le thème Iconographique du ‘Pokrov’ de la Vierge,” L'art byzantin chez 
les Slaves, Deuxième recueil dédié à la mémoire de Théodore Uspenskij, 
(Orient et Byzance. Etudes d'art medieval, vi, Paris, 1932, 302f; and 
E. Guldan, Eva und Maria, Eine Antithese als Bildmotiv, Graz-Cologne, 
1966, 340, with further references. 


4 H. Pétré, “ ‘Misericordia.’ Histoire du mot et de l'idée du paganisme au 
christianisme,” Revue d'études latines, x11, 1934, 376ff. 


5 M. Vloberg, La Vierge notre mediatrice, Grenoble, 1938; and G. Llom- 
part, “La Virgen del Manto en Mallorca,” Analecta Sacra Tarraconensia 
(Revista de Ciencias Hist6rico-Eclesiasticas), xxx1v, 1961, 263ff. 


$ The tale is recounted by Mâle, 263, who notes (264, n. 1) that the story 
was reiterated by Vincent of Beauvais in the Speculum Historiale, vu, 
cap. 1xxx1 seq., following the account of the Assumption, and appears 
as the subject of the fourth and twelfth windows of the choir triforum at 
Le Mans Cathedral (p. 265f.). 


7 Mâle, 285f. and 259, n. 1, citing the general collection of earlier medieval 
legends of the Virgin published by M. Mussafia, Studien zu den mittel- 
aiterlichen Marienlegenden, beginning in 1886, in the memoirs of the Aca- 
démie de Vienne. 
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the Madonna of Mercy, Paul Perdrizet suggested that the 
iconographic type was a Cistercian creation, based upon a 
vision experienced by a Cistercian monk.® Neither the iden- 
tity of the monk nor the date of the vision in question is 
known. Between 1220 and 1230, however, an account of 
the vision was recorded by Caesarius Heisterbacensis, a 
Cistercian from the diocese of Cologne, in his Dialogus 
Miraculorum. It appears at the end of Book vi, which is 
dedicated entirely to stories of the apparitions of the Virgin. 
Perdrizet called attention to Caesarius’ text, which, he be- 
lieved, was the key to the enigmatic origins of the motif. 
Caesarius’ account of the vision is as follows:° 


Monachus quidam Ordinis nostri Dominam nostram 
plurimum diligens ante paucos annos mente excedens, 
ad contemplationem gloriae caelestis deductus est. Ubi 
dum diversos Ecclesiae triumphantis Ordines videret, 
Angelorum videlicet, Patriarcharum, Prophetarum, 
Apostolorum, Martyrum, Confessorum, et eosdem cer- 
tis characteribus distinctos, item Canonicos Regulares, 
Praemonstratenses, sive Cluniacenses, de suo Ordine 
sollicitus, cum staret et circumspieceret, nec aliquam de 
illo personam in illa gloria reperiret, ad beatam Dei Gen- 
itricum cum gemitu respiciens, ait: Quid est, sanctissima 
Domina, quod de Ordine Cisterciensi neminem hic 
video? Quare famuli tui, tibi tam devote servientes, a 
consortio tantae beautitundinis excluduntur? Videns eum 
turbatum Regina caeli, respondit: Ita mihi dilecti ac fa- 
miliares sunt hic qui de Ordine Cisterciensi sunt, ut eos 
etiam sub ulnis meis foveam. Aperiensque pallium suum 
quo amicta videbatur, quod mirae erat latitundinis, in- 
numerabilem multitudinem monachorum, conversorum 
et sanctimonialium illi ostendit. Qui nimis exultans et 
gratias referens, ad corpus rediit, et quid viderit quidve 
audierit Abbati suo narravit. Ille vero in sequenti Ca- 
pitulo haec referens Abbatibus, omnes laetificavit, ad am- 
pliorem Sanctae Dei Genitricis amorem illos accendens. 


A few years ago a certain monk of our Order, who was 
particularly devoted to our Lady, while in an uncon- 
scious state experienced the contemplation of Heavenly 
glory. Seeing the various Orders of the triumphant 
Church, the Angels, the Patriarchs, the Prophets, the 
Apostles, the Martyrs, the Confessors, and, grouped ac- 
cording to their insignias, the Canons regular, the Pre- 
‘monstratensian Canons, the Cluniacs, he was troubled 
about his own Order. He looked all around but could 


8 Perdrizet, 18ff. The vision is also recorded by Silvy (as in n. 3), 402. 


9 Caesarii Heisterbachensis Monachi Ordinis Cisterciensis Dialogus Mi- 
raculorum, vu, 59, ed. Strange, Cologne, 1951, u, 79; cited by Perdrizet, 
22, n. 1. On Caesarius, A. Kaufmann, Caesarius von Heisterbach, Co- 
logne, 1850; B. Tissier, Bibliotheca Patrum Cisterciensis; Bonnefontaine, 
I. Caesarius Heisterbacensis, vi, 1660, 58, 222. An English translation of 
Caesarius’ Dialogus Miraculorum has been published by H. von E. Scott 
and C. C. Swinton Bland, The Dialogue on Miracles, London, 1929. 


19 Perdrizet, 22-25. 


not see anyone from his Order present in Heaven. Turn- 
ing toward the blessed Mother of God, he wailed and 
asked: “Why then, most saintly Lady, do I not see any 
persons from the Order of Cîteaux? Why have the most 
devoted of your servants been excluded from these be- 
atitudes?” And the Queen of Heaven told him: ‘Members 
of the Order of Cîteaux are, to the contrary, so dear and 
so intimate that I keep them warm under my arms.” And 
opening the large and marvelous mantle which covered 
her, she showed him an innumerable multitude of monks, 
of lay brothers, and of nuns. Filled with the greatest joy, 
the monk gave thanks, and, his spirit having reentered 
his body, recounted to his abbot all that he had seen and 
heard. The abbot, in turn, reported the event to the ab- 
bots assembled in the next chapter. All were filled with 
joy and with the most ardent love for the Mother of God. 


While noting the perfect suitability of such an image of 
the Virgin for an order dedicated above all else to her wor- 
ship, Perdrizet argued that even if the vision just mentioned 
provided the immediate source of inspiration for the Ma- 
donna of Mercy type, belief in the mantle as a potent sym- 
bol of protection and adoption had a much older basis, in 
legend and folklore, in various legal and religious rites, and 
even in Jewish and pagan traditions. And although Per- 
drizet toyed with the possibility that the Madonna of Mercy 
image was an original creation, he firmly believed that the 
Cistercian gleaned the idea of the image from these older 
traditions.” 

Nevertheless Perdrizet did not address the central ques- 
tion of a formal source for the earliest occurrences of the 
image of the Madonna of Mercy, which are on Cistercian 
seals of the fourteenth century. One of the earliest of these 
is dated 1335 and is from the Cistercian nunnery of Beaupré 
(Fig. 1).2 The seal shows the Virgin facing front with the 
Child in her arms, and several nuns beneath her mantle. 
Another Cistercian seal from the convent of Notre-Dame 
de Cercamp-lès-Frévent, founded in 1137, similarly shows 
the Virgin as the Madonna of Mercy (Fig. 2).2 Although 
itself not dated, the seal is attached to a document dating 
from 1352, which raises the possibility that there may have 
been earlier seals bearing this motif. 

Without the hypothesis of a formal source, it is difficult 
to explain the particular choice of images represented on 
these seals. Another legend from antiquity, however, pro- 
vides valuable evidence for the existence of a formal source 
and its nature. The incident involved Trajan, who was in 


11 Seal of the Cistercian abbey of Beaupré, dated 1335, depicting the Ma- 
donna of Mercy holding the Child in her arms, and sheltering nuns be- 
neath her mantle. S. COVETVS. BELLI PRATI. Repro. Perdrizet, pl. n, 
3. From at least the mid-13th century, all religious orders were expected 
to possess a seal for purposes of authentication and ratification of doc- 
uments: J. Gardner, “Some Cardinals’ Seals of the Thirteenth Century,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxvn, 1975, 74, n. 12. 
1 Seal of the Cistercian abbey of Notre-Dame de Cercamp-lès-Frévent, 
founded in 1137, and attached to a document from 1352, SIGILLVM 
CONVENTVS ABBADIE CARICAMPI. Repro. Perdrizet, pl. n. 4. 


Antioch in the mid-winter of a.p. 114-15 when that city 
was shaken by a terrible earthquake. Thousands were lost 
and, but for a miraculous escape, Trajan would have been 
among them. Led to safety by a figure allegedly larger than 
life, just moments before the building in which he was in 
collapsed, Trajan attributed his narrow escape to the divine 
intervention of Jupiter. Wishing to honor the deity and ac- 
knowledge the special act of protection, Trajan issued a 
coin-type, previously unknown, dedicated to Jupiter the 
Conservator. On the obverse of the coin is Trajan's portrait 
in the profile view typical of the portraits on Roman im- 
perial coins. On the reverse, however, is a newly created 
image designed as a symbolic visual embodiment of Jupi- 
ter’s protection of Trajan: Jupiter, standing and holding the 
sceptre and thunderbolts, extends his mantle behind a small 
figure representing the emperor. In turn Trajan, from the 
shelter of the god’s cloak, gazes up at the figure whose 
timely intervention had spared his life. Around the coin's 
periphery appears one of several variants of the Conser- 
vator legend: IVPITER CONSERVATOR or, most fre- 
quently, CONSERVATORI PATRIS PATRIAE, as on the 
example illustrated here (Fig. 3). Conservator types that 
celebrate Jupiter or, later, some other favorite tutelary, as 
Preserver, Protector, or Defender of the Emperor and of 
the Roman people, became extremely popular on imperial 
coins. A goodly number of these and their variants, such 
as those coins and medallions depicting Jupiter standing 
between and extending his mantle over Marcus Aurelius 
and Antoninus Pius (Fig. 4), are represented in the col- 
lection of the British Museum." 

Nor was the Conservator coin-type with Jupiter pro- 
tecting the emperor with his mantle limited to the issues of 
Trajan. Other emperors such as Marcus Aurelius issued vir- 
tually identical types.” It should be noted, moreover, that 
this imperial type was popular enough to be used on all 
three of the principal denominations of Roman coins: the 
aureus, the denarius, and the sestertius. 

Certain formal and symbolic analogies between the im- 
ages on the reverse of Trajan's Conservator coins and their 


13 On the Antioch earthquake, R. P. Longden, Journal of Roman Studies, 
xxi, 1931, 1ff; and for its stimulation of the Conservator type of Trajan 
in imperial coins, Mattingly, 1936, LxxxII. 


M4 Denarius of Trajan, ca. 114. CONSERVATORI PATRIS PATRIAE. Pri- 
vate collection. 


15 Roman medallion, Jupiter the Conservator. TRP VIII IMP INI COS HI 
representing Jupiter between the togated figures Marcus Aurelius and An- 
toninus Pius; engraved after a medallion in the British Museum: see 
S. W. Stevenson, A Dictionary of Roman Coins, London, 1964, 484, and 
252f, for Conservator types in general. 


18 The superb numismatic collection of the British Museum, with the 
world’s most complete holdings of Roman imperial coins, formed the basis 
for this research, and all coins cited are identified according to their cat- 
alogue number and description in Mattingly, 1936 and 1968. 


17 Such as on the sestertii of Marcus Aurelius issued in the name of Com- 
modus, whose bust appears on the obverse; on the reverse, Jupiter, naked 
except for a cloak held in his right arm around the small togate figure of 
Commodus: Mattingly, 1968, No. 1524, 643; No. 1524, 644, pl. 85.3. 


18 The influence of ancient coins on medieval seals is the subject of a 
forthcoming paper. 
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variants, and those of the Madonna of Mercy, as found on 
the early seals of the Cistercian Order, suggest some im- 
mediate connection between them. Both images represent 
a centrally placed tall figure, either Jupiter or the Virgin, 
sheltering beneath a cloak small figures of approximately 
half their size. The number of these small figures does dif- 
fer, one or two on either side of the former, more than three 
on either side of the latter, and the shape of the mantle and 
the manner in which it is held vary as well. But both images 
have related meanings, symbolizing the protective and in- 
tercessive powers of the exalted figures whose beneficence 
is commemorated. Armed with the knowledge that the ear- 
liest images of the Madonna of Mercy occur on medieval 
seals and that medieval seals were often modeled upon an- 
cient Roman coins'#— the copying in seals of numismatic 
models being itself a practice established since antiquity — 
one might well suppose that Roman imperial coins of the 
Conservator type of Jupiter draping his mantle over the 
emperor provided, by way of the Christianization of clas- 
sical art, the source of inspiration for the image of the Ma- 
donna of Mercy. Small and round, thus coin-like in size 
and shape, like their presumed numismatic model, the seals 
are accompanied by an identifying Latin legend on their 
periphery — further evidence, it would seem, for the sup- 
position that these coins were copied by the Cistercians, 
who merely substituted the figure of their beloved Virgin 
for that of the pagan deity. 

But a thorough study of the vast range of Roman im- 
perial coin-types reveals other types, related to the images 
on the reverse of the Trajanic Conservator, that have even 
greater affinities with that of the Madonna of Mercy. In- 
deed, the image of the Madonna of Mercy may be shown 
to have been based directly upon Roman imperial coins 
representing the female personified virtues, Pietas and 
Concordia. 

A comparison between the image of the Madonna of 
Mercy as represented on the early Cistercian seals and those 
of the Roman personifications of Pietas (Figs. 5, 6)" and 
Concordia (Figs. 7, 8),°° as found on imperial coins, at once 


1° Fig. S: Sestertius of Hadrian, ca. 138; obv. Head of Antonius Caesar; 
rev. Pietas, draped, standing left, extending both hands holding drapery 
over small togate figures, standing right and left. TR IB POT COS PIE 
TAS S C across field. Mattingly, 1936, No. 1947, 550, pl. 102.2. 

Fig. 6: Aureus of Trajan, ca. 115-17; obv, Bust of Matidia; rev. Matidia 
(as Pietas?), draped standing front, head left, holding drapery around two 
small figures who stand left and right, looking up and raising hands to 
her. PIETAS e AVGVST. Mattingly, 1936, No. 659, 127, pl, 21.12. 


2° Fig. 7: Aureus of Antoninus Pius, ca. 148-49: obv. Head of Marcus 
Aurelius; rev. Concordia, draped, standing front, head left, holding out 
drapery in both hands behind small figures, of man, togate, on left, stand- 
ing front, head right, right hand extended, and draped woman on right, 
standing left, right hand extended. CONCORDIA TR POT II COS Il in 
ex. Mattingly, 1968, No. 680, 98, pl. 14.14. 

Fig. 8: Denarius of Antonius Pius, ca. 148-49; obv. Head of Marcus 
Aurelius; rev. Concordia, draped, standing front, head right, holding out 
drapery in both hands behind small figures, of man, togate on right, 
standing right, head left, right hand extended, and draped woman on left, 
standing front, head right, right hand extended. CONCORDIA TR POT 
Il] COS II. Mattingly, 1968, No. 681, 98, pl. 14.15. 
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1 Seal of the Cis- 
tercian nunnery 
of Beaupré, dated 
1335. S. COV- 
ETVS. BELLI 
PRATI (from Per- 
drizet, pl. u. 3) 


2 Seal of the Cis- 
tercian nunnery 
of Notre-Dame de 
Cercamp-lès-Fré- 
vent. SIGILLVM 
CONVENTVS 
ABBADIE CARI- 
CAMPI (from 
Perdrizet, 

pl. 11. 4) 





reveals the intimate formal and iconographical relation- 
ships between them. The earliest Cistercian seals are round, 
echoing their numismatic source, although later Cistercian 
seals with the image of the Madonna of Mercy assume the 
more fashionable vesica shape (Fig. 9), characteristic of 
the bulk of seals of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.” 

A representative example of a Cistercian seal and a Ro- 
man coin of Concordia may be selected for comparison. 
Such are the fourteenth-century seal of the Order of Ci- 
teaux, now in the Museum of the Côte-d'Or (Fig. 10), and 
the aureus depicting the personification Concordia issued 
by Antoninus Pius in a.p. 148-49, in the name of his des- 
ignated heir Marcus Aurelius, whose portrait bust is de- 
picted in profile on the obverse (Fig. 7).4 In each case, the 


21 Seal of the Cistercian convent and hospital of Ste.-Marie de la Byloke; 
depicting the Madonna of Mercy facing front with the child in her arms, 
and sheltering several nuns beneath her mantle; attached to a document 
dated 1444. Repro. Perdrizet, pl. 11.5. 


22 Gardner (as in n. 11), 75. 
2 Seal of the Order of Cîteaux, 14th century; depicting the Madonna of 














3a, b Denarius of 
Trajan, ca. 114. 
CONSERVATORI 
PATRIS PA- 
TRIAE. Private 
collection (photo: 
author) 


4 Roman medal- 
lion, Jupiter the 
Conservator, ca. 
148. TRP VII 
IMP III COS II 
London, British 
Museum (from 
Stevenson, Dic- 
tionary of Roman 
Coins, 484) 





Mercy, without Child, sheltering eight Cistercians beneath her mantle. S 
DIFFINITORV CAP LI GENERALI CIST ORDI S. Preserved in the Mu- 
seum of the Côte-d'Or, Catalogue, Dijon, 1904, No. 1805; repro. Per- 
drizet, pl. 11.1, and Silvy (as in n. 3), 404, pl. 11.1. 


24 See above, n. 20. 
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5a, b Sestertius of Hadrian, ca. 138. TR IB POT COS PIE TAS 
SC across field. London, British Museum (photo: Museum) 


9 Seal of the Cis- 
tercian convent 
and hospital of 
Ste.-Marie de la 
Byloke (from Per- 
drizet, pl. u. 5) 





PRE a 


6a, b Aureus of Trajan ca. 115-17. PIETAS e AVGVST. Lon- 


don, British Museum (photo: Museum) 


10 Seal of the 
Order of Citeaux, 
14th century. S 
DIFFINITORV 
CAP LI GENER- 
ALI CIST ORDI 
S. Dijon, Mu- 
seum of the Côte 
d'Or (from Per- 
drizet, pl. 11,1) 





7a, b Aureus of Antoninus Pius, ca. 148-49. CONCORDIA 
TR POT HI COS II in ex. London, British Museum (photo: 
Museum) 


Virgin and the goddess are depicted as tall figures, ap- 
proximately twice the size of the small figures on their either 
side. The arrangement recalls that of Jupiter and Trajan on 
the Conservator coin-types previously discussed. Standing 
in the center of the field,” the female figures on either seal 
or coin are shown draped, crowned, and extending their 





8a, b Denarius of Antoninus Pius, ca. 148-49. CONCORDIA 2 Concordia faces left, oblivious of the viewer in the self-contained man- 
TR POT II COS Il. London, British Museum (photo: ner of Classical art. The Virgin faces frontally, on the other hand, con- 
Museum) fronting the viewer in a manner typical of, though not limited to, rep- 


resentat:ons of exalted Christian figures in medieval art. 
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mantles in both hands* behind the small figures flanking 
them. It is this gesture with their drapery, the very hallmark 
of the image of the Madonna of Mercy, that most con- 
vincingly links the Roman coins and the Cistercian seals 
formally and symbolically. 

Other details of the composition provide further evi- 
dence for the hypothesis. In both examples, as well as in 
most of these seals and coins, the small figures sheltered 
by the mantles face either the Virgin or Concordia (or, as 
will be seen, Pietas in other examples), and extend one or 
both of their arms upward toward the female figures in a 
gesture of supplication and devotion. In both instances, 
too, the centralized female figures stand on a groundline 
which, extending horizontally at the lower end of the field, 
interferes with the legend and interrupts it. The heads of 
the two women protrude similarly into the space of the 
legend at the top of the coin, again interrupting the letters 
of the inscription. 

The greatest difference, besides style, between the two 
images is the number of small flanking figures. In the Ma- 
donna of Mercy there are several men on either side of her, 
while the Roman coin depicts only one small figure on either 
side. The multiplication of the number of supplicants could 
well have been a medieval variation on the numismatic orig- 
inal. Alternatively, there are a number of coin-types closely 
related to those of Pietas and Concordia accompanied by 
small figures, or children, which may have prompted the 
inclusion of the additional figures. These types include the 
IVNONI LVCINAE, the FECVND AVGVSTAE, and the 
TEMPOR FELIC, all of which depict tall standing female 
personifications, much like the figure of Concordia, hold- 
ing one or more children in her arms, with additional chil- 
dren, often four or more, flanking the women and extend- 
ing their arms upward toward them. 

Representations of personified virtues began to appear 
on Roman coins as early as the first century B.c.? For a 


2% Not merely in one hand as on most of the Conservator coin-types, 
including, for example, the aureus of Trajan; Mattingly, 1936, No. 533, 
108, pl. 11.19. The manner in which the drapery is held by the figures 
differs in the two representations. The Virgin's mantle falls from her shoul- 
ders over her outstretched arms, unlike that of Concordia which does not 
fall from her shoulders, but is held at the top in her hands at approximately 
waist height. In other numismatic examples, however, such as in the rep- 
resentation of Pietas on the aureus of Trajan (Fig. 6), unlike that of Con- 
cordia (Fig. 7), the drapery falls from her shoulders over her outstretched 
arms and is held behind the small figures on either side of her in precisely 
the same manner as on the seal from Dijon (Fig. 10). 

# M. Grant, Roman Imperial Money, London, 1954, 149f, for personi- 
fications on Roman coinage. 

% H, Mattingly, “The Roman Virtues,” Harvard Theological Review, xxx, 
1937, 103ff. 

# M. P. Charlesworth, ‘The Virtues of a Roman Emperor: Propaganda 
and the Creation of Belief,” Proceedings of the British Academy, xau, 
1937, 105ff. 


long time before that, however, they were the object of 
cults.* Pietas and Concordia were among the most popular 
of the personified virtues to be represented on coins, but 
by no means the only ones. Other qualities that the Roman 
citizens hoped their emperor possessed, especially Vir- 
tus, Clementia or Misericordia, and Iustitia, were given an- 
thropomorphic form and appeared there clearly labeled by 
identifying legends.” Through the addition of the title Au- 
gustus, commonly abbreviated to AVG., the personified 
virtue was directly associated with the person of the em- 
peror, or with the imperial family. Thus, for example, the 
legends TRANQVILLITAS AVGVSTI, CLEMENCIA 
AVG., CONCORDIAE AVGG., PIETAS AVGG., and so 
forth, assured the Roman people that their leader was in- 
deed all that they hoped he would be. In turn, the emperor 
hoped that he would effect HILARITAS POPULI RO- 
MANI, or the joyousness of the Roman people.” 

All this says a good deal about the propagandistic func- 
tion of Roman imperial coins. Borrowing from Hellenistic 
philosophy, the emperors, beginning with Augustus, be- 
lieved that the principal function of the ruler was to be 
helpful to the ruled,” and set out to convince the public of 
their sincerity in this regard. Coins provided an important 
means of disseminating the theme of the emperor's personal 
virtues.* 

The result was the issuance of a great variety of coins, 
among which those of Pietas and Concordia accompanied 
by children figured prominently.” Surviving as a result of 
hoarding, they presented an ideal model for an unknown 
Cistercian monk to copy for the seal of his abbey, a model 
that was especially likely since medieval seals routinely im- 
itated ancient coins. Other coins bore images of the Virgin, 
moreover, and may have been known to the creator of the 
Madonna of Mercy type.* During the Middle Ages, coins 
were often venerated as relics, and Byzantine coins, many 
of which beginning with those of Leo VI (886-912) bore 


% Ibid., 115. 

31 Ibid., 108. 

2 Republican coinage similarly fulfilled propagandistic purposes: A. Al- 
foldi, “The Main Aspects of Political Propaganda on the Coinage of the 
Roman Republic,” Essays in Roman Coinage Presented to Harold Mat- 
tingly, Oxford, 1956, 67ff; D. H. Swingler, “Roman Coinage: Its Use as 
an Implement of Propaganda,” Journal of the Society for Ancient Nu- 
mismatics, (Santa Monica, Calif.), vir, 3, 1976, 48ff; also Grant {as inn. 
27), 154f. 


® Coins also provide a valuable record of Roman history: C. V. Suth- 
erland, Coinage in Roman Imperial Policy, 31 B.C.-A.D. 68, London, 
1951. 


% Nor were Christian symbols on coins unknown: F W. Madden, “Chris- 
tian Emblems on the Coins of Constantine the Great, His Family, and 
Successors,” Numismatic Chronicle, n.s., xv, 1877, 11-56, 242-307; xvi, 
1878, 1-48, 169-215; W. Clow, “Christian Symbols on Roman Coins,” 
World Coins, xan, 2, 1976, 16f. 


images of the Virgin, were favored as talismans and amu- 
lets.” In the later medieval period, Byzantine coins prob- 
ably reached the West in considerable numbers. Hence coins 
with the image of the Virgin, or, in the case of the Roman 
coins with the personified virtues Pietas and Concordia, 
with what might have appeared to be an image of the Vir- 
gin, may well have seemed not unusual. Transforming the 
image of these pagan goddesses into that of the Virgin Mary 
with an interpretatio Christiana, while retaining the key 
gesture of the deity protecting and sheltering small figures 
beneath her cloak, our medieval artist could at once give 
concrete expression to his order's devotion to the Virgin as 
its special protectress, while creating the distinctive pic- 
torial type now known as the Madonna of Mercy. 
Although Pietas types had been produced in the Repub- 
lican period, the particular type with Pietas accompanied 
by children, upon which the Concordia coins previously 
discussed were based, only developed in the second century 
A.D.” The earliest issues of this type are found on coins of 
Matidia (Fig. 6), the daughter of Trajan’s sister Marciana. 
Believed to possess all the virtues of her mother, Matidia 
was declared Augusta by the Roman Senate about the year 
113, and it has been thought that, since the coins call her 
MATIDIA * AVG DIVAE MARCIANAE F, the probable 
date for the creation of the type is ca. 113. If this is correct, 
these Pietas types are roughly contemporary with the Con- 
servator types of Trajan which in similar fashion represent 
the emperor beneath the protective mantle of Jupiter.” 
The reign of Antoninus Pius witnessed a dramatic in- 
crease in the number and variety of Pietas types — the 
type of the goddess accompanied by children being only 
one of five major ones — and it has been argued convinc- 
ingly that the increase is related to the adoption by that 
emperor of the cognomen Pius.“ Believed to have been is- 
sued ca. 156 in honor of his deceased wife Faustina, and 
his institution of the Puellae Faustinianae, a college of 
young girls designed to preserve her memory,‘ the type of 
Pietas sheltering small figures beneath her mantle became 
exceedingly popular and was issued in considerable num- 


35 On Byzantine coins generally, see W. Worth, Catalogue of Imperial 
Byzantine Coins in the British Museum, 2 vols., London, 1908; and Cat- 
alogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection and the 
Whittemore Collection, ed. P. Grierson and A. R. Bellinger, Washington, 
1966-1973. In the Middle Ages, ancient coins were often believed to be 
endowed with magical and medicinal powers. They had prophylactic vir- 
tues against a variety of maladies and, therefore, were extremely popular 
as charms and amulets. Such numismatic wonders, of course, were highly 
esteemed and sought after throughout the Middle Ages; deemed capable 
of performing the greatest miracles, they were accorded the reverence 
owed to such objets fantastiques. That ancient coins were worshipped as 
relics and as amulets provides evidence of the highly visible nature of 
ancient coins in the Middle Ages. On coins as relics, see G. F Hill, “Coins 
and Medals,” in J. Hastings, ed., Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ut, 
New York, 1911, 703ff. Fourth-century s.c. coins of Rhodes were still 
believed in the 15th century to be relics of the thirty pieces of silver for 
which Judas betrayed Christ: S. Solway, “Piero della Francesca's Flagel- 
lation: The Rhodian Connection,” Apocrypha, tv, 1980, 28ff, n. 39, with 
further references. 


3° C, H. Dodd, “The Cognomen of the Emperor Antoninus Pius,” Nu- 
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bers in all denominations: gold (aurei), silver (denarii), and 
bronze (sestertii). Stressing the maternal affection of the 
goddess for the Roman people, by extension it also stressed 
the affection of the empress for her subjects, as the maternal 
counterpart on earth of the goddess. The concept of the 
imperial couple as the symbolic parents of their subjects is 
much older, developing from Augustus’ early conviction 
that the care of the emperor for his people is akin to that 
of a father for his family. With the advent of Christianity, 
of course, belief in the maternal affection and protection 
both of the empress and of her heavenly counterparts was 
easily and naturally transferred to the Virgin, mother not 
only of Jesus, but of all Christians. The image of the god- 
dess protecting small figures with her mantle was therefore 
equally suitable to all three exalted female figures: Pietas, 
Faustina, and most significantly, Mary. 

In addition to the Roman imperial coins with the Pietas 
and Concordia types accompanied by children, there are 
other related types that may or may not have provided 
further numismatic sources of inspiration for the medieval 
image of the Madonna of Mercy. The Pietas types them- 
selves, including those upon which the Madonna of Mercy 
appears to have been based, decrease in frequency and be- 
come relatively insignificant during the reigns of Antoninus 
Pius’ successors. But in their stead appear kindred types 
which, while previously not unknown, had been rare. Ded- 
icated either to Juno or to the personifications Fecunditas 
and Felicitas, these related reverse types depict the standing 
female figures accompanied by children, although without 
the critical element of the mantle held about them, and 
celebrate those particular blessings bestowed upon the Ro- 
man people by women, divine and mortal. The Juno type 
with the legend IVNONI LVCINAE (Fig. 11)” shows Juno 
either seated or standing, holding in her arms a child or 
children, while in many instances two or more additional 
children are shown on either side of her, As the tutelary 
goddess presiding over childbirth, Juno’s preeminent ma- 
ternal position is guaranteed and extended beyond the birth 
of the child to encompass its growth, development, and 


mismatic Chronicle, 1911, 6ff. 
37 See above, n. 19. 


38 For example, the sestertius of Trajan in the British Museum issued in 
the name of Matidia: obv. Bust of Matidia; rev. Matidia draped, standing 
front, head left, extending drapery around two small figures, who stand 
left and right, looking up and raising hands to her. PIETATS AVGVST S 
C in ex. Mattingly, 1936, No. 1088, 231, pl. 45.1, and Ixxxiii. 

°° Strack, Die Reichspragung zur Zeit des Hadrians, 67£, identifies the two 
figures beneath the mantle of Pietas (or Matidia) as Hadrian and Sabina, 
and believes that type belongs to the reign of Hadrian rather than Trajan, 
although without sufficient evidence according to Mattingly, 1936, boxxiii, 
n.2. 

4° Dodd (as in n. 36), 33ff. 

4 Ibid., 40. 


4 Aureus of Marcus Aurelius, ca. 161-176; obv. Bust of Faustina II; rev. 
Juno, draped, standing front, head left, holding child on left arm and 
extending right hand downwards: at her sides, two children, both standing 
left raising right hands. IVNONI LVCINAE. Mattingly, 1968, No. 117, 
396 and 401, pl. 55.12; also ibid., No. 116, 396 and 401, pl. 55.12. 
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health and, by extension, that of the Roman people. It thus 
parallels the role of the empress and, ultimately, the role 
of the Virgin. Fecunditas seems to have been raised to the 
level of a divinity by Nero, and with its usual coin-type, 
representing the goddess surrounded by at least four chil- 
dren, is believed to be the first that applauds female fer- 
tility.® Again associating the personification with the im- 
perial house, and specifically with the empress, most of 
these types bear the legend FECVND AVGVSTAE (Fig. 
12). Felicitas types with the legend TEMPOR FELIC (Fig. 
13),5 represent that goddess draped, standing, and holding 
a child on each arm with two or more children on either 
side of her legs. The relationship of this last type to certain 
images of the Madonna of Mercy in which the Virgin holds 
the child in her arms, while she is flanked on either side 
by diminutive figures of the faithful, is obvious. Suffice it 
to mention again the seal of the Cistercian nunnery of 
Beaupré (Fig. 1).# True to its numismatic source, the seal 
is round, and bordered with a Latin legend between what 
appear to be beaded borders. Centered in the field is the 
tall standing figure of the Madonna of Mercy, holding the 
child in her left arm, while gathered on either side are the 
small figures of the nuns of the abbey. In addition to the 
coins of the Felicitas type, certain Pietas types of Antoninus 
Pius in the British Museum,‘ with the legends PIETATI 
AVG COS IHI, depict that goddess draped, standing and 
holding a child on each arm, with two additional children 
at her sides. 

Though the striking formal and symbolic similarities be- 
tween the Pietas and Concordia types accompanied by chil- 
dren alone would be sufficient grounds to argue that these 
were copied and transformed into the Madonna of Mercy 
image, it is their identifying Latin legend that adds decisive 
weight to this hypothesis. For to the medieval beholder of 
these metallic models, the Latin inscriptions accompanying 
the figures explicitly identified them as the Virgin through 
the identification of two of her most important virtuous 
attributes: Pietas and Concordia. 

In an epoch fascinated with the theme of virtues in gen- 
eral, and with the virtues of the Virgin in particular, the 
notion that the Latin legend on the numismatic model 
served merely to describe the Virgin would have been 
hardly surprising, especially since the most influential 
Christian authors in effect did likewise. Thus, in his text 
The Praises of the Virtues, with which the most Holy Virgin 
was adorned and which should adorn the Holy Soul,#“— 
a title that goes far in revealing its content — Saint Francis 


43 Stevenson (as in n. 15), 376f. 


44 Sestertius of Marcus Aurelius, ca. 161-176; obv. Bust of Faustina Il; rev. 
Fecunditas, draped, standing front, head left, holding two children in her 
arms: at sides, left and right, two more children, each standing left, raising 
right hand and lowering left. FECVND AVGVSTAE S C left and right in 
field. Mattingly, 1968, No. 902, 530, pl. 73.1. Many of the FECVND 
AVGVSTAE types, including Mattingly, 1968, Nos. 89, 90, 902, 903, 904, 
977, 978, 979, and those two coins immediately following No. 95, were 
issued by Marcus Aurelius in the name of his wife Faustina II, whose own 
fecundity is proved by the number of her children, at least six according 
to most accounts: Stevenson (as in n. 15), 374ff. 





11a, b Aureus of Marcus Aurelius, ca. 161-176. IVNONI 
LVCINAE. London, British Museum (photo: Museum) 





12a, b Sestertius of Marcus Aurelius, ca. 161-176. FECVND 
AVGVSTAE S C left and right in field. London, British Mu- 
seum (photo: Museum) 





13a, b Sestertius of Marcus Aurelius, ca. 161-176. TEMPOR 
FELIC S C left and right in field. London, British Museum 
(photo: Museum) 


of Assisi (11827-1226) names the Christian Virtues, all of 
which he associates with the Virgin: Humility, Poverty, 
Charity, and hence Concord, following in this the author- 
itative writings of Hugh of St. Victor. Hugh (1096-1141), 
head of the monastery school of St. Victor, one of the lead- 


45 Sestertius of Marcus Aurelius, ca. 161-176; obv. Bust of Faustina Il; rev. 
Felicitas (or Fecunditas (?)). draped, standirg front, head left, holding 
child on each arm: two children each, to left and right, standing left and 
right respectively, and looking up tc her. TEMPOR FELIC S C left and 
right, in field. Mattingly, 1968, No. 953, 536, pl. 73.12 (rev. only). 


4 See above, n. 11. 


47 Aureus: Mattingly, 1968, No. 1012, 151, pl. 21.19; denarii: ibid., Nos. 
1013, 1014, 1015, 151. 


48 Late Medieval Mysticism, ed. R. C. Petry (The Library of Christian 
Classics, x11), Philadelphia, 1957, 122f. 


ing centers of learning in medieval France, was one of many 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century authors to write about the 
Virtues and Vices. Comparing them metaphorically to the 
two Trees, of Good and Evil, Hugh believed that the latter 
was the tree of old Adam and had at its root pride, the 
source of all evil, and as its branches the other vices. In 
sharp contrast was the tree of the new Adam or of Jesus 
and Mary which had humility as its stem and, naturally, 
the virtues as its branches. These seven branches, com- 
posed of the three Theological and four Cardinal Virtues, 
in turn sprouted secondary virtues. Thus from faith stems 
chastity, from hope patience, from charity concord, and 
the like.” 

Not that Concordia was ever far from the thoughts of 
Christians. From the fourth century, under the influence of 
Prudentius’ Psychomachia,® a perennial source of inspira- 
tion about the Virtues and the Vices for the medieval imag- 
ination, particularly through the Romanesque period, Con- 
cordia became a familiar figure in both medieval literature 
and art. Represented as a personification à l'antique at the 
Cathedral of Aulnay‘! and later at the Cathedral of 
Amiens,” Concordia was traditionally an important vir- 
tue, keeping the peace so that one’s attention might be fo- 
cused upon God. The Virgin, hailed as the Mother of God, 
and as pure and perfect, wise and calm, with unalloyed 
goodness and love, was of course believed to be the source 
and incarnation of all Christian Virtues, including Con- 
cordia, an ascription that, appearing on the numismatic 
model, would have seemed a perfectly appropriate refer- 
ence to the Virgin. 

Even more central to the Virgin’s nature was the virtue 
Pietas, which is the Latin root for the two English words 
most often associated with her: Piety and Pity. Pietas was 
believed to give rise to three Beatitudes: meekness, justice, 
and mercy.* We have already seen the antiquity of the as- 
sociation between the Virgin and the concept of Miseri- 
cordia, the very essence of which is Pietas, that virtue which 
caused the Virgin's compassion for mankind and motivated 
her intercession on its behalf. The Latin legend Pietas on 
the coins, as well as the image itself with the personification 
sheltering tiny figures beneath her mantle, would logically 
have been thought to refer to the Virgin herself since, from 
earliest times, Christians were exhorted to imitate the Pie- 
tas of the Virgin. 

In his devotion to the Virgin, Saint Francis was influ- 
enced by the theology of Saint Bernard of Clairvaux (1090- 
1153), one of the great champions of twelfth-century 


‘° Hugh of St. Victor, De Fructibus Carnis et Spiritus, Pat. Lat. cuxxvi, 
col. 997; cited by Mâle, 106f. 


5 B, M. Peebles, The Poet Prudentius, London, 1951; E. Panofsky, Re- 
naissance and Renascences in Western Art, 2nd ed., New York, 1972, 94f. 


5 Mâle, 102, fig. 49. 


 Jbid., fig. 72; A. Katzenellenbogen, Allegories of the Virtues and Vices 
in Mediaeval Art, London, 1939. 


5 The earliest recorded temple dedicated to a personification was that of 
Concordia, dating from the 4th century 8.c.: Grant (as in n. 27), 151. 


% A. Royo, The Theology of Christian Perfection, ed. and trans. J. Au- 
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spirituality, whose writings about the Virgin may be under- 
stood as the summation of the twelfth- and thirteenth-cen- 
tury cult of Mary. In his commentary on the Song of Songs, 
perhaps Bernard's most beautiful sermons, all of its met- 
aphors are applied to the Virgin. She is the Ark of the Cov- 
enant, the Burning Bush, the Garden of Eden, and, most 
significantly, the Ladder of Jacob. For the latter, according 
to Honorius of Autun,was the ladder of virture which, like 
the Virgin who was born of mortal parents but became the 
mother of a divine son, linked Heaven and earth. As might 
be imagined, Pietas was prominent among the fifteen rungs 
of the ladder, each of which represented a separate virtue. 
As the chief spokesman of the Cistercian Order's devotion 
to the Virgin, Bernard's reflection on the Virgin's Pietas 
would certainly have been familiar to the unnamed monk 
of that order who, reading the legend on the numismatic 
model, interpreted the pagan goddess as the Virgin, trans- 
formed her into the Madonna of Mercy, and incorporated 
her image into the fabric of his seal. 

Attesting to the success of the Madonna of Mercy image 
as a grand and dignified conception of the Virgin was its 
adoption by confraternities and other religious orders, in- 
cluding the Dominicans and the Franciscans.* Although 
the Cistercians originated the motif, they contributed less 
to its dissemination than did these other groups, because 
of their early rejection of figurative sculpture, stained glass, 
painting, and other arts which might have been adorned 
with the image of the Madonna of Mercy.” The mantle 
motif was later adopted as a symbol of protection in rep- 
resentations of saints who, along with the Virgin, were in- 
voked as protectors and protectresses from ill fortune and 
especially from plague. Ultimately the image declined un- 
der the influence of Martin Luther, who believed the mantle 
to be an intolerable symbol of the barricade between man- 
kind ard God, and symbolic as well of greater devotion to 
the Virgin than to Jesus, whom the people feared as a harsh 
and remote judge. Why else, he maintained, did they seek 
the intercessive powers of the Virgin?" 

One of the last representations of the Madonna of Mercy 
is the beautiful image painted by Piero della Francesca in 
1444 for the Confraternity of Misericordia for his native 
town of Sansepolcro.” It is a lasting tribute to an image 
whose source was neither in a vision, nor even in the Mid- 
dle Ages, but rather in antiquity, and specifically in Roman 
imperial coins. 

Barat College 
Lake Fores:, IL 60045 


mann, Dubuque, 1962, 447ff. 

5 Honorius of Autun, Scala Coeli Minor, col. 869; Speculum Ecclesiae, 
col. 869; Pat. Lat., cxxi; cited by Mâle, 105, n. 4, with further references. 
5 For the other religious orders who adopted the Madonna of Mercy im- 
age, as well as the many locally beloved saints (Saint Ursula being only 
one of about twenty) represented in like fashion, see Perdrizet, 31ff and 
220ff. 

57 Deschamps (as in n. 3), 176. 

58 Llompart (as in n. 3), 299ff. 


5° Piero della Francesca, Madonna della Misericordia, panel. 134 x 91cm, 
Palazzo Comunale, Sansepolcro. 
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Michelangelo and the Music and Mathematics of His Time 


Caterina Pirina 


For any study of proportion in Renaissance architecture, 
the starting point must be Wittkower’s well-known study,! 
which showed that the modular grid formulated by archi- 
tects at that period is based on the “music of the spheres,” 
that is, on that cosmic harmony expressed by the initial set 
of whole numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, ... which forms Plato's 
lambda, and which is also closely connected with the har- 
monic intervals in music. Wittkower showed that the same 
cultural context is basic both to the architects who were 
seeking a modular grid and to the music theoreticians who 
hoped to let whole numbers represent the values of all the 
intervals in an octave. In analyzing this “architectonic po- 
lyphony,” the author devoted some pages in particular to 
the proportional system that Francesco Giorgi proposed for 
the church of S. Francesco della Vigna, a system that is 
also traceable in Palladio’s Quattro libri. Wittkower linked 
. this system, further, to the melodic and harmonic scale of 
Zarlino, who organized all the material on harmony sur- 
viving from classical antiquity in his Divisione armonica 
del diapason nelle sue fonti, and, in the same work, orig- 
inated the theory of perfect consonance as the basis of vocal 
polyphony. 

The situation in Renaissance music was actually more 
complex and contradictory, however, than Wittkower’s ac- 
count may suggest, since the structure of chords derived 
from Pythagoras that he cites was by no means accepted 
by all. The Pythagorean*interpretation of chords was op- 
posed as too restrictive as early as 1529, by Ludovico da 
Fogliano; he accepted major and minor tenths as chords 
already endorsed in usage. A few years later, Glareano 
made it obvious that'a notable change was in progress,‘ by 
accepting the use of new musical forms. He not only ap- 
proved the seventh chord, but defined a “major mode,” 


1 R. Wittkower, Architectural Principles in the Age of Humanism, Lon- 
don, 1962, 101ff, 


2 Francesco Giorgi's text is transcribed by Wittkower (as in n. 1), 155ff. 


3 L. da Fogliano, Musièa Theorica, Venice, 1529, 11, chap. 1, fol. xi v. 
Major and minor tenths are actually major and minor compound third 
chords. 


‘ E. Glareano, Dodekachordan, written 1539, published in Basel, 1547, 


characterized by the major third chord, C E G, and a “mi- 
nor mode,” characterized by the minor third, D F A. Fur- 
ther, to the eight traditional modes he added the Aeolian, 
A E A, its plagal, E A E, the Ionic, C GC, and its plagal, 
G C G. To justify these additions he pointed out the un- 
deniable fact that the C-major and A-minor modes, already 
common in folk music, had become much more common 
in secular art music as well. 

Thus whereas Renaissance musical theory is, on the one 
hand, characterized by an effort to justify all chords on the 
basis of the Pythagorean system, it is on the other hand 
also involved in new and experimental explorations in the 
area of counterpoint. Further, the very efforts that the theo- 
reticians were making, to interpret the chords in terms of 
a Pythagorean schema, reveal their doubts when faced with 
these daring experiments and with the complexities that 
diatonic and enharmonic investigations were generating. 
Indeed, the Renaissance period is crucial, in that a feverish 
activity of exploration stimulated musicians to try out every 
possibility in the area of harmony, including chords of 
chromatic and enharmonic type. 

Thus Zarlino’s Istituzioni armoniche of 1558 is of the 
same period as Niccolò Vicentino’s L'antica musica ridotta 
alla moderna practica of 1555,5 which supports the use of 
the ancient diatonic and enharmonic forms. The latter 
judges diatonic harmony to be harsh, and prefers the en- 
harmonic as more agreeable and softer to the ear.f In an 
analysis of the use of the chords, he grants the seventh a 
role in counterpoint, proceeding by graduation with syn- 
copation: “La settima ch’e dissonanza che gli orecchi non 
la puo patire; et il modo di comporla fra le consonanze 
sara questo che ogni volta sara salvata dalla sincopa et che 
quella sincopa si risolva per grado, come di sopra s‘ha in- 


translated and annotated by C.A. Miller, Musicological Studies and Doc- 
uments, v1, American Institute of Musicology, n.p., 1965, passim. On 
the seventh chord and the modes see, Book 1, chap. vi, 13, and chap. 1x, 
62-66. 


5 It is accessible in a modern edition by E. Lowinsky, Documenta Musi- 
cologica, xvin, Kassel, 1961. 


6 Book mi, chap. 52, 67v. 


teso, si potrà alhora comporre.” In 1591 Vincenzo Galilei, 
in his Discorso sull'uso delle dissonanze and Primo libro 
della pratica del contrappunto intorno all'uso delle con- 
sonanze,* confirmed their admissibility, assigning them even 
more of a role in helping to make phrases expressive than 
in musical theory. 

But it is in performance that such transgressions are pri- 
marily found. Thus in this period it became the usual prac- 
tice to tastar di corde, for correct intonation, before 
the ricercare. A classic example of this kind of prefatory 


i ie. ANA A a OA 
tuning is: , api è 
ese — — de 

Li 


This harmonic sequence shows the primacy of the role of 
musical practice and awareness of the new harmonic pos- 
sibilities. Musical theory is also closely linked in the Re- 
naissance to acoustic investigations, then undertaken for 
the purpose of creating more complex instructions, a pur- 
suit that encouraged wide experimental activity. Niccolò 
Vicentino, for example, found his theory of the interference 
of diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic chords confirmed 
while developing a harpsichord in which every note had 
nine distinct parts. In similar experimental work the length 
of the harp was notably enlarged. The Antegnati completed 
the extension of the organ (in 1544, at the church of the 
Incoronata in Lodi) by introducing the “flute,” that is, a 
stop to be used along with the principal one and a little 
lower, so that the sound of the two pipes produces a tre- 
molo. But chromatic music was congenial most of all to 
the madrigal, the typical lyric vehicle of the Renaissance, 
and was used with the specific aim of commenting musi- 
cally on the sense of anguish in the text of the verse. In 
practice there was a correlation between the rhetorical pos- 
sibilities of dissonance and the new self-conscious rhythm; 
madrigals began to be written with short lines and syn- 
copations, and to use the short notes called note negre that 
were well calculated to express intense feeling.’ 

The way in which many architects impressed the effects 
of their personal attitudes on their architecture, rather than 
accepting the proportions based on the music of the spheres, 
is analogous. Most notable is the case of Michelangelo's 
early group of Florentine works, the Medici Chapel and 
Biblioteca Laurenziana on the one hand and his fortifica- 
tions on the other, products of a particularly critical period. 
As is well known, Michelangelo introduced a change in 
architectural language from the start in his project for the 
S. Lorenzo facade, modifying the traditional modular grid 
of the quattrocento. The departure from the Brunelleschian 
system of proportions is evident in the Medici Chapel, 
where the symbol-carrying element, with the groups of 
statues, is underlined contrapuntally by the opposing wall 








7 Book u, chap. 10, 32. 

8 The unpublished manuscripts are in the Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence. 
° The two basic studies on the problem of harmony and counterpoint in 
the Renaissance are A. Einstein, The Italian Madrigal, Princeton, 1949, 


and E. Lowinsky, Tonality and Atonality in Sixteenth-Century Music, 
Berkeley, 1961. 
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elements, whose spans alternately dilate and contract. In 
the Biblioteca Laurenziana, similarly, it is not only the dy- 
namic contrapposto between the ricetto's vertical axis and 
the Library’s horizontal one that emphasizes the dramatic 
and expressive function of the architectural elements, but 
also the hammering rhythms of attraction and polarization 
within these elements. The interpenetration and enclosing 
of columns, windows, and niches also gives concrete form 
to the violation of the classical modular grid. This is a pro- 
cess similar to that which is based on contrapuntal chords 
in “chromatic” music. 

In the ricetto, the accentuation of the vertical axis (Fig. 
1) is obviously achieved by the exceptional ratio of width 
to height, 30:48, but is accentuated by the particular rhythm 
subdividing the height into three registers. Since each reg- 
ister from bottom to top is of greater height, the logic of 
architectural syntax that was previously usual is reversed. 
The alternately syncopated and dilated rhythm of each ele- 
ment of the wall proceeds as follows, relative to the whole 
width of the floor: 12:30, 17:30, 18:30, and 30:48. When 
these values are translated into musical terms, they cor- 
respond respectively to the following chords: 2:5 (com- 
pounc major third), 8:15 (seventh), 3:5 (major sixth) and 
5:8 (minor sixth). Glareano, as noted, not only admits in- 
tervals of a third and sixth, calling them consonanze di- 
lettevoli, but accepts the expressive role of the seventh, as 
by now an integrating part of harmony and counterpoint. 
Michelangelo similarly creates a dynamic rhymic, in po- 
larizing the elements around a main story measured like a 
seventh chord, and, to introduce the dissonance of this sev- 
enth, uses a madrigal-like structure, that is, preparing it 
with a third and then resolving it with a sixth. The same 
excited and contrasting rhythm is found within the main 
story (Fig. 2). The height and width of the main windows 
are in a ratio of 5:8, a minor sixth, where the width is the 
mean between the sill and the (slightly wider) tympanum 
base above, and the height is the interval between those 
two levels.” They are in a ratio of 5:10, an octave, where 
the entire height is included, from the bottom of the brack- 
ets to the top of the arch. In the smaller upper window, 
the ratio, 4:5, is a major third, and the ratio between the 
heights of the inner and outer cornices, compressed and 
interpenetrating in the same window, is 3:5, a major sixth. 
Even more striking is the immediate impression of narrow- 
ness in the panel compressed between two columns, pro- 
duced by the optical effect of the two superimposed win- 
dows. The ratio between the upper window and the lower 
one on which it weighs heavily creates a series of frames 
in the proportion 8:15:16, where the first figure, as before, 
is the height of the main window, 15 is the height from the 
base of its brackets again to the top of the upper window’s 


!° The unit of measurement was the foot, as shown by the drawings: cf. 
the multi-authored Michelangelo architetto, catalogo delle opere, Turin, 
1964 (the chapter on the Medici Chapel is by A. Bertini and that on the 
Biblioteca by P. Portoghesi). 
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1 Michelangelo, Biblioteca Laurenziana, Ricetto, Elevation of side wall, with system of musical proportions 
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2 Detail of wall in Fig. 1: main story 
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cornice, and 16 is the height from the same point to the top 
of the outer cornice enclosing the same upper window. This 
ratio is that of a seventh plus a half tone, forming an oc- 
tave. This confirms the procedure already observed on the 
wall as a whole, in which the dissonance of the seventh 
attracts and polarizes the other chords towards an emo- 
tional chromaticism. 

Whereas the articulation of the ricetto is based on “the 
concentration of each unit toward its own center, a b a 
abaaba, the rhythm of the long reading room is based 
on a simple alternation, repeated ad infinitum,” to quote 
Portoghesi.” Each bay (Fig. 3) has a ratio of width to height 
of 10%4:2342, or approximately 2:5, a major tenth. But it 
is compression and concentration in composition that serve 
expressiveness; the main window measures 4:9%, corre- 
sponding to a minor tenth, the upper window 5:6, corre 
sponding to a minor third. The ratio between the intrados 
and extrados of the main windows, 4:714, or 8:15, creates 
a seventh, the dissonant chord that polarizes the others. 
Each of Michelangelo’s architectural elements is based on 
a contrapuntal language of this kind. A conclusive example 
is the inner face of the entrance door to the Libreria (Fig. 
4). The interlocking architraves and pediments set up a 
sequence 

8 : 10 : 12 : 15 : 18 
gin ga 
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that is, a chromatic dissonance within a scale of “delightful 
consonances.” 

A reader who feels skeptical of these analogies may per- 
haps be reminded of the starting point, Wittkower’s anal- 
ogy with the music of the spheres, which today seems not 
to evoke skepticism from anyone. Given that base, what 
should we do when confronted with particular architec- 
tural measurements that fail to show analogies with the 
regular Pythagorean system? Should we exclude them as 
not forming part of any similar formulation, as something 
unorganized? Here it is suggested, instead, that they may 
also be related to a musical approach, a different one, but 
one documented in the same period; it is only a small ex- 
tension from Wittkower's presentation. 

Dramatic expression was affected even more in musical 
theory than in performance by the enharmonic use of half 
tones, quarter tones, and eighth tones, in addition to the 
dissonances discussed. Both musical and architectural ex- 
amples of the former can be cited. Giovanni Ambrogio Dal- 
ma's compositions, collected in the fourth book of the In- 


1 Portoghesi, ibid., 234, indicates a ratio of the square root of 5, repeated 
15 times. 

13 The last line of Michelangelo's madrigal, I! cor lasso con voi, che non 
è mio, is changed in the text published with music to the following lines: 
“El cor come presago dei miei mali / Per adempire al vostro van desio / 
VI fa le esequie del sepolcro mio.” See Michelangelo, Rime, ed. E. Barelli, 
Milan, 1975, 53, n. 12. The musical composition has come down in two 
versions; the first was published in 1519 in Naples by Giovanni Antonio 
de Caneto of Pavia at the request of Giovanni Battista Primartini, in Fio- 
retti di frottole barzelette capitoli strambotti, Book u. This was repub- 


tavolature per liuto published by Petrucci in 1507, use 
sharps and flats in many chords. Another interesting ex- 
ample of enharmonic and chromatic experiments is in the 
series of dances of the kind called pass'e mezzo salterello, 
composed by Giacomo Gorzani in 1567. They are com- 
posed in twenty-four tonalities in the sequence of the chro- 
matic scale starting from G minor and major, then A minor 
and major, and so on. Others are the madrigal by Stefano 
Rosetti written over the following basso continuo: 











and the madrigal presented as an example by Niccolo Vi- 
centino, reproduced here (Fig. 5). Michelangelo’s buildings 
also manifest the same predilection for imperfect, aug- 
mented, and diminished ratios. The ricetto, for example, 
offers ratios of 12':24'6", that is, an augmented octave, 
10'6”:16'8", an augmented sixth, and 12':19’, an aug- 
mented fifth. This chromatic language is found not just here 
and there, but in the total structure of the buildings, es- 
pecially the Libreria. There the measurements of each bay 
are 23'67:10'6”, and of the cornices of the main windows 
9'6" :12'6". 

A more detailed comparison may be usefully made by 
analyzing the music set to texts of Michelangelo’s madrigals 
by Tromboncino and Festa, in which the poetic require- 
ments of expression are worked out in the language of dis- 
sonance. In the famous madrigal set to music by Trom- 
boncino, Com'haro dunque ardire (Fig. 6), a series of 
sevenths prepared by sixths, AD ED DC DB EC DC, under- 
lines the words il vostro van desio; at the verse del sepolcro 
mio vi fa le esequie the seventh chord DC prepared by the 
third DA and resolved by the third EG emphasizes the effect 
of accidia, or melancholy; this is followed by another sev- 
enth BA prepared by the third AC and an octave AA and 
then resolved by a sixth CA.” When the phrase del sepolcro 
mio is repeated, it is underlined by another minor seventh 
chord ED, prepared by a sixth FD and resolved by a major 
sixth EC#. At the phrase quei singulti the sense of deep 
anguish is prepared by two seventh chords and resolved 
by a sixth. Likewise the cantus, with the tenor and alto, 
underlines la mia propinqua morte with a series of seventh, 
sixth, and seventh chords, while the complaint implicit in 
mia fedel servitù vada in oblio is expressed by the sixth and 
seventh chord between tenor and alto, a phrase then re- 
peated musically at col vostro van desio. Similar phrases 
recur in the compositions of Tromboncino, who also uses 
many diminished chords. For instance in this madrigal the | 
word mio is emphasized by a diminished sixth F#D. 


lished by A. Gotti, Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti, Florence, 1876, 1, 
99-109, with piano accompaniment, and again by Einstein (as in n. 9), 
ui, n. 15, restored to the original form for four voices. The other version, 
for voice and lute, appeared in 1520 in Petrucci’s volume, ‘Frottole di 
Misser Bortolomio Tromboncino e di Misser Marcheto Carra con tenori 
e bassi tabulati et con soprani in canto figurato per cantar et sonar col 
liuto,” fol. 1. A copy is in Florence, Istituo Musicale, shelf mark B3803. 
A modern arrangement has been prepared by F Luisi, “Le frottole per 
canto e liuto di B. Tromboncino e M. Cara,” Nuova rivista musicale it- 
aliana, x, 1976, 211-58. 
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Although, as A. Einstein notes, it would appear from 
Michelangelo's letters that he considered himself untrained 
in music,” nevertheless I would argue that his contacts with 
the most important musicians of his time were not simply 


13 Einstein (as in n. 9), 1, 159, 163. Cf. Michelangelo's letter to Sebastiano 
del Piombo from Rome in early August 1533 (Carteggio, ed. P. Barocchi 
and R. Ristori, rv, 1979, 3, anoa): “. . .i' o ricevuto i due madrigali e 
ser Giovan Francesco gli a facti cantare piu volte; e secondo che mi dice 





casual or limited to having his poems set to music. In fact 
the problem of contrapuntal harmony was a lively issue 
during the first decade of the sixteenth century in all the 
principal centers and circles that Michelangelo frequented, 


son tenuti cosa mirabile circa canto. Non meritavon già tal cosa le parole. 
Cosi avete voluto, di che n'o piacere grandissimo; e pregovi m'avisiate 
come m'o a ghovernare circha questo verso di chi a facto, ch'i paia manco 
igniorante e ingrato che sia possibile.” 


LIBRO TERZO 


Domoffratione di uno «erat quattro uoci della mufica mifla cromatica er 

gnarmonicha, fenza la Diatonica,che fi e fi potrà cantar à cinque mos 

di differenti. Capitolo, LIL 

Er feguire ordmetamente glieffempine g gli antecedëti Capitoli fi fibå ueduz 
“pal tola dichiaratione della comp de tutta Diatonica, do” poi la dichiaratios 

2) ne della Muficacromatica,conla compofitione Qun Motettino per effempio; 
AI dx por per dimoffrare pone) ni de tutti tre i Gencri, partate una da 
des i Palla: non bòlafciato d de dimeflrare un pod cffempio della Mufica Endrz 
monica qui di | pri oofla,acerd che il Dafcepolo con più facilità, èr con l'efperienza po fr impaz 
are de tutti gli brdin de i Generi pro mifli.ho conful tato fra me medefimo di porre 
un > effempro dell la prima parte diuns madrigal etto, tutto Cromatico dx con alquante note del 
Enarmonico ordine.acciò il Scolare che canterà quefh due ordini sane pofi. poffi giudicare 
la diuerfità dx la differenza diuna dr dil Paltra Mufica, 3° quello auuertivà che n quefle cò: 
pefition fi rifrouano mirabl 1 fegretti, che ogni com pofitine,fatt à queflo Modo fi potra i in 
tre modi cantare. 27 per fare il paragone. è che la compofitie Na à x che faci fempre 
meglior udire s'incomincierà prima cantare detta compofitione fenza alcun fegno accidentale 
cuò finza b. malti. dr fenza h. incitati, èr fenza Diefis Cromatici 7 fora Diefis Enars 
monici ; che frà Mufica,che non haurà troppo dolcezza di Armonia, per cagione della miflios 
ne Distonica, l7 poi la Seconda uelta fi canterà quella coni fegni de i b. rotondi èr de T quas 
dridx coni Dicfis Cromatici: farza i Deis Bava ; o farà tutta la compofitione Cros 
matica dolce. 07 La terza w olta fi canterà con tutti 1 fegni come Fa feritta. de farà allkora Cro 
matica èy Enarmo pron che farà dolce Ux foaue : & colt ogni forte di compofitione Enar 
monica Lr Cromatica fi potrà cantare con i fegm è fenza, che mutera natura: & anchora fi 
pris giouare alle compo ition fatte da quefh tempi, che sé fi agiogneranno à quelle de i Diez 
fis Cromatici, ox de gi Enarmoniz ie & fra i semitomi;fi fentirà gran uti le di Armos 
nisin quelle „bora dro l'effemgio de lMadrigale ch'io ho fopra detto A 

Effempi» della prima parte. di uno Mudrigaled; quattro uoci,che fi può cantare à 
cinque modi cioè, Diatonico dr poi Comit dr poi cromatico ix 
Enarmonico; dr pei Diatonico 29° Crematico jè poi Diaz 
tonico, iz Cromatico, dr Enarmonico. 
pas 
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5 Niccolo da Vicentino, Madrigal from L'antica musica ridotta alla moderna prattica: 


tanto dolcemente/fanno che del cemente mi consumi, Hayme.” 


and it would seem not irrelevant that he wrote a large num- 
ber of madrigals, about a hundred." His relation with 
Tromboncino.in particular could not have been superficial, 
or limited to the setting of his madrigals. Einstein (p. 113) 
thinks that Tromboncino’s having composed the music for 
his poems can be explained only by presuming a personal 
meeting or a direct commission. I would suggest that they 
met in Florence in 1489, when Tromboncino was invited 
there by Lorenzo de’ Medici. And although he had refused 
an invitation to organize festivals there, because of obli- 


14 Michelangelo first wrote a group of ten madrigals, and later followed 
them with a total of about ninety more, largely written for Tommaso 
Cavalieri, Vittoria Colonna, and the donna bella e crudele. Although to- 
day his sonnets are so much better known that his whole poetic oeuvre 
is likely to be cited as “his sonnets,” it has been suggested by C. Gilbert 
that the madrigal was his most comfortable vehicle. Although he began 
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“Dolce mio ben, son questi i dolci lumi/che 


gations in Mantua, he certainly went to Florence in 1494. 
After 1497 he remained in Ferrara, where Alfonso gave him 
a commission for both the words and music of two books 
of Frottole. Another meeting might easily have taken place 
in 1529 when Michelangelo was in Ferrara. In any case 
Tromboncino’s compositions were popular and widely 
published from 1519 and particularly from 1520 when they 
were reissued by Petrucci, the papal publisher in Rome (see 
note 12). Rearrangements of them were produced by Gio- 
vanni Ambrogio Dalma, as illustrated by the madrigal 


about a hundred of each, many sonnets were abandoned unfinished but 
hardly any madrigals. Further, quite a few poems begun in other forms 
and net finished were then turned into madrigals and finished, while the 
converse does not occur. (C. Gilbert, “Translator's Foreword,” in Com- 
plete Poems and Selected Letters of Michelangelo, 3rd ed., Princeton, 
1980, xxi.) 
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6 Michelangelo, Come haro dunque ardire with Tromboncino's 
setting (from Einstein): “Come haro dunque ardire/Senza voi 
mai, mio ben, tenermi in vita/S'io non posso al partire chie- 
dervi aita./Qui singulti, quei pianti e quei sospiri/Che’l miser 
corpo a voi acotnpagnaro,/Madonna, chiaramente dimostraro/ 
La mia propinqua morte e i miei martiri,/Ma se advera che per 
absentia mai/Mia fedel servitu vada in oblio/F1 cor, come 
presago dei miei mali/Per adempire el vostro van desio/ Vi fa 
l'exequie del sepolcro mio.” 


Poichè volse la mia stella.“ 

Michelangelo's connection with another major com- 
poser, Arcadelt, was assigned by Einstein to around 1543, 
the year — it was believed until recently — that Arcadelt 
published his book containing settings of Michelangelo’s 
Deh dimmi amor and Io dico che fra noi (Figs. 7-8), com- 
missioned by Luigi del Riccio, the banker who was Mi- 
chelangelo’s literary editor. Frey dated their meeting in 


15 For Tromboncino’s biography see, besides the article by W. Prizer in 
Grove's Dictionary, F. Luisi, ‘Il secondo libro di frottole di A. Antico,” 
Nuova rivista musicale italiana, vini, 1974, 491-535, and idem (as 
inn. 12). 


16 Einstein (as in n. 9), 1, 161-62 and 272, quoted these as two separate 
madrigals, but in fact they are parts of one, which Arcadelt set separately. 
They were therefore treated as two by older editors of the poems. See 
H. W. Frey, “Michelangelo und die Komponisten senior Madrigale,” Acta 
Musicologica, xx1v, 1952, 192-96, and A. Seay, “Arcadelt and Michel- 
angelo,” Renaissance News, xvin, 1965, 299-301. The music as here tran- 
scribed is published in Corpus Mensurabilis Musicae, Section 31 (works 


* of Arcadelt), u, Rome, 1970, nn. 11, 23. 








7 Michelangelo, Deh dimmi Amor with Arcadelt's setting 
(Seay ed.): “Deh, dimmi amor, se l'alma di costei/Fusse pie- 
tosa, com'ha bello il volto, /S'alcun saria si stolto/C'a se non si 
togliesse e desse a lei./Et ic, che piu potrei/Servirla, amarla, se 
mi fosse amica, /C'essendomi nemica/L’amo piu che allor far 
non dovrei.” 


1538 at the latest. But Arcadelt lived in Florence for a long 
period, taking part in the revolt of 1527 as did the other 
musicians Verdelot and Consilium. He then fled to Lyon, 
but returned after the Medici restoration of 1532, when he 
composed his famous madrigal Vero inferno è il mi petto 
for Lorenzino de’ Medici. A hypothesis of an earlier meet- 
ing of Arcadelt and Michelangelo, in Florence, is supported 
by the proposed dating about 1534-36 of Michelangelo's 
madrigal Spargendo il senso il troppo ardor cocente, prob- 
ably set by Arcadelt, and by the recent finding that the first 
edition of his book containing the two other madrigals ap- 
peared in 1539 rather than 1543,” 

Two other musicians, Consilium and Festa, were in con- 


17 On Arcadelt's biography see, besides the article by A. Seay in Grove's 
Dictionary, the studies by him and Frey cited in note 16. Barelli (as in n. 
12), suggests the date 1534-36 for Spargendo il senso. The hypothesis that 
it was this madrigal for which Arcadelt prepared a lost setting depends 
on the fact that the same sheet of paper contains both an autograph man- 
uscript of it and a draft of a letter from Michelangelo to Luigi del Riccio, 
datable between November 1538 and May 1539, reading: “Messer Luigi 
s.re mio caro, il canto di Arcandente e tenuto cosa bella; e perche secondo 
il suo parlare, non intende aver facto manco a me che a voi che lo ri- 
chiedessti io vorrei non gli essere sconoscente di tal cosa. Pero prego pen- 
siate a qualche presente da ffargli o di drappi o di danari e che me n'av- 
isiate . . ." (Carteggio as in n. 13), 1v, 99, n. cmixiv; a variant draft is 
n. cMmLxv.) Seay’s studies for the critical edition of Arcadelt's works in 
the Corpus Mensurabilis Musicae showed that the first edition of his first 
book, containing the settings of Deh dimmi Amor and lo dico che fra 
noi, appeared in 1539, issued by Gardane in Venice. The 1543 edition was 
a piracy. Since the book belongs to the Florentine ambient, Seay dates 
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tact with Michelangelo, as Einstein notes.‘ Each set a mad- 
rigal by the artist in the summer of 1533, as Sebastiano 
reports in a letter from Rome to Michelangelo in Florence. 
It has not been possible to identify the two poems, but I 
woulc suggest that they are probably among the group 
written about 1533 that are on sheets also containing letters 
and fragments of letters to Sebastiano." 


the compositions before January 6, 1537, when Arcadelt left the city. 


18 Einstein (as in n. 9), 1, 159; on the biography of Consilium see, besides 
the entry by S. Boorman in Grove's Dictionary, H. W. Frey, “Regesten 
zur päpstlichen Kapelle unter Leo X und zu seiner Privatkapelle,” Die 
Musikforschung, vi, 1955, 180-81, 1x, 1956, 145-46, 150. On the biog- 
raphy of Festa see, besides the entry by A. Main in Grove's Dictionary, 
G. Haydon, “The Hymns of Festa, A Style Study,” Journal of the Amer- 
ican Musicological Society, x11, 1959, 105-117, and J. Harr and T. Ferlon, 
“Fonti e cronologia dei madrigali di Costanzo Festa,” Revista italiana di 
musicoiogia, x11, 1978, 212-42. 


1° These are Vivo della mia morte e se ben guardo, of 1533, and S'i vivo 
piu di chi m'arde e nuoce and Se il fuoco fusse alla bellezza uguale, both 
of 1533. See the edition of Barelli (as in n. 12), 105 (No, 56), 106 (No. 
57), 132 (No. 77). On July 25, 1533, Sebastiano reported to Michelangelo: 
“. . . vi mando al conto de’ vostri madrigali quali non ve despiaceranno: 
l'uno e de messer Costanzo Festa, l'altro e de Consilion. . . .” (Carteggio 
{as in n. 13], 1v, 22, cmxun). 
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8 Michelangelo, Io dico che fra voi with Arcadelt's setting 
(Seay ed.) “Io dico che fra voi, potenti dei,/Convien ch'ogni 
riverso si sopporti,/Poi che sarete morti,/Di mille ingiurie e 
torti/Amando te comhor di lei tu ardi,/Far ne pot ai giusta- 
mente vendetta./Ahime, lasso, chi pur tropp’aspetta,/Chi gi- 
ung’a suoi conforti tandi tardi,/Anchor se ben riguardi, /Un 
generos’ alter’ e nobil core, /Perdon' e port’ a chi l'offend'a 
morte.” 


Of course these relationships between Michelangelo and 
musicians do not imply any conscious derivation by the 
artist of the ratios he used in his architecture from a musical 
system of harmony, but simply signify a general analogy 
of taste in their shared culture. Such an intellectual bond 
among personal acquaintances derives not simply from a 
specific link between the notion of harmony in music and 
visual aesthetic in architecture, but is more broadly gen- 
erated. It is part of the Renaissance attitude that treats art 
and science as inseparably associated, but has various and 
even contradictory ways of manifesting it. One may note, 
on the one hand, the development in the Early Renaissance 
of the idea of art as a reflection of the harmony of the 
universe, which is illustrated in visual forms implying the 
close likeness of artistic and of theophanic vision. Thus the 


2 Wittkower (as in n. 1), 17-22, with ills. 1-11, discusses the cosmological 
interpretations of the Vitruvian figures and the way in which they were 
read as symbols of the mathematical analogy between microcosm and 
macrocosm. Of equal significance as a symbol is Francesco di Giorgio's 
pentagonal man, in his Trattato sull'architettura civile e militare (C. 
Maltese, ed., Trattati di architettura ingegneria e arte militare di Francesco 
di Giorgio, Milan, 1967, 4, pl. 1). It appears on folio 3 of the Torino- 
Saluzzo Codex, with the text: “Parmi di formare la citta rocca e castello 
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allegorical treatment of human proportions in a mathe- 
matical formula, inherited from the ancient homo quad- 
ratus of Chalcidius and Macrobius, reemerges in many 
drawings by Francesco di Giorgio, Leonardo, and Cesar- 
iano, and underpins many modules in architectural com- 
positions. One of Francesco's drawings even shows a pen- 
tagonal man as the module of a city plan.” On the other 
hand, art may be treated as a medium for recording sci- 
entific investigations, or, to paraphrase Alberti, as a win- 
dow on the world. 

Around 1530 a crisis affected not only the theory of har- 
mony treated as basic to both musical and architectural 
systems, as noted above, but also the other, more impor- 
tant, principle of art as a mirror of experience. In this case 
too the crisis was tied in with a change in the culture as a 
whole, and reflected in particular the formation of a new 
experimental method. This was stimulated by new studies 


a guisa del corpo umano e che il capo colle appricate membra abbi con- 
ferente corrispondente, e che el capo, la rocca sia le braccia le sue aggiunte 
e recinte mura le quali circulando partitamente leghi el resto di tutto al 
corpo amprissima citta.” See also L. Benevolo, Storia dell'architettura del 
rinascimento, Bari, 1978, 196-97, and on Francesco di Giorgio generally 
R. Papini, Francesco di Giorgio architetto, Florence, 1946. On the me- 
dieval origin of this cosmological interpretation, see also U. Eco, Il prob- 
lema estetico in Tommaso d'Aquino, Milan, 1970, 99-109. 


in algebra, especially by Scipione del Ferro and Tartaglia. 
They too had contacts with Michelangelo, as will be noted, 
although only indirectly. This shift had some relation with 
the studies of ballistics and fortification required by the 
new use of firearms. 

Thus artists who no longer recognized themselves in their 
familiar humanistic role, as transmitters of universal truths, 
might become disoriented, or waver between old proce- 
dures and new tools and vocabularies. Scientists similarly, 
while now tending toward specialization, and emphasizing 
a mathematical rather than a literary or artistic language, 
nevertheless retained a wide variety of humanistic, literary, 
and musical interests. One such was Francesco Maurolico, 
who taught at the University of Messina.” He went to Rome 
in 1521, where he became a major figure in cultured circles. 
He was drawn to Bembo, to whom he dedicated his Cos- 
mographia in 1543. His humanistic education enabled him 
to do translations from the Greek and produce commen- 
taries on a number of ancient texts. Thus his study of the 
Conics of Apollonius, then known only in the first four 
books, led him to formulate a new method for distinguish- 
ing among conic sections by calculations taken inside the 
cone, a basic advance. He also, like Scipione del Ferro, 
Cardanus, Tartaglia, and the latter's opponent Ludovico 
Ferrari, made a notable contribution to algebra, in a trea- 
tise on the subject which he cites in his letter of dedication 
of the Cosmographia to Bembo. And like Tartaglia Mau- 
rolico must have taken an interest in ballistics and forti- 
fication, since he, along with Ferramolino, was given the 
task of supervising the fortifications of Messina by Charles 
V's viceroy Giovanni de Vega. Maurolico also made an 
important contribution to trigonometry, adding the secant 
to the sine, cosine, and tangent that Regiomontanus had 
defined, and going on to establish the relationship between 
radius? 

and 


it and the other three as follows: secant = > 
cosine 





radius x tangent 
secant = —————t_ 
sine 

But as already noted, Maurolico's interests were not re- 
stricted to science. A list of his numerous writings appears 
in the “Index Lucubrationum” at the end of the volume of 
his Opuscula Mathematica of 1575. It includes humanistic 
works, two libelli of carmina and epigrams, and his Latin 
verse translation from the Greek, Poemata Phocylidis et 
Pythagorae Moralia, as well as six books of Diodorus Si- 
culus and six books of the elements of grammar. Maurolico 
was thus a typical Renaissance figure in his wide interests 
and encyclopedic culture, a scientist, historian, poet, lit- 
eratus, and musicologist. In fact, as Guardione noted,” he 


21 On Maurolico see G. Loria, Storia delle matematiche, Milan, 1950, 355, 
and the entry by A. Masotti in Dictionary of Scientific Biography. Prince- 
ton, 1974, 1x, 190-95, 


2 F Guardione, “Francesco Maurolico. . . 
N.S. xx, 1895, 3-57. 


, in Archivio storico siciliaro, 


23 The contact was of November 9, 1569, and was confirmed by the vice- 
roy in 1570. See S. Pugliatti, “Le ‘musicae traditiones’ di Francesco Mau- 
rolico,” Atti dell'Accademia Peioritana, No. 48, 1951-1967, 336. 
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was expert in music when he went to Rome, and when he 
was called to the University of Messina in 1569 his contract 
specified that he was to teach music theory as a branch of 
mathematics (Fig. 9). He wrote on musical theory at 
length; in a third recension of his “Index” he includes among 
his own works one called Musicae ex Boetio Graecis, which 
Pugliatti* identifies with one cited in a number of sources 
as Musicae Traditiones and as consisting of two parts, a 
summary of the texts of Boethius and of other authors, and 
a brief essay by Maurolico himself. Thus in his writing two 
methodological strands combine, the scientific and math- 
ematical, and the technical and musical derived from 
Pythagoras. 

There is no way to determine whether there were direct 
links between this student of musicology and the expert 
musicians practicing in Rome at the same time, from Trom- 
boncino to Festa, nor is it relevant. It is more significant 
to observe the blending here of several interests, seen in 
Maurolico as in many artists and scientists at the time. The 
interests would at first sight seem separate, but they ac- 
tually stem from the same broader crisis in the culture that 
stimulated uncertainty and revision in every area, among 
them those having an impact on Michelangelo's architec- 
ture, music, and military engineering. 

The new firearms, as is well known, evoked an active 
investigation of defensive systems, starting with Francesco 
di Giorgio’s studies for the bulwarks and fortifications of 
Urbino, using advice, perhaps, from Federigo da Monte- 
feltro, an expert in problems of fortification. After the Sack 
of Rome this problem became acute. Hence all architects 
and mathematicians were drawn into work on the way 
walls collapse when hit by the new offensive arms; Antonio 
da Sargallo the younger had inspected the fortifications of 
the Papal States in 1525 together with Sanmicheli, and was 
invited by Machiavelli to consult about the fortifications 
of Florence. When Florence was besieged by Imperial troops 
at the time of the last republic, Sangallo and Michelangelo 
found themselves on opposite sides. 

Michelangelo's defensive projects were the first to be 
based on the premise that wall curtains are a means of of- 
fense, not merely a deterrence. As Ackerman notes, he drew 
the trajectories of fire and followed the lines of their cur- 
vature in the curtain walls. And while the technical de- 
velopment of firearms was leading to a crisis in the theory 
of war, so also throughout the sixteenth century were math- 
ematicians using their knowledge to calculate new offensive 
and defensive systems and working to invent new mea- 
suring instruments, ones that would calculate, for example, 
the trajectories of projectiles when fired. Michelangelo ap- 


24 Ibid., 373-74. 

5 C. Telnay, “Michelangelo Studies,” Art Bulletin, xxu, 1940, 1271f., 
J. Ackerman, The Architecture of Michelangelo, London, 1961, 43-47: 
P. Barocchi, Michelangelo e la sua scuola: i disegni di Casa Buonarroti e 
degli Uffizi, Florence, 1962, Nos. 102-118; B. Zevi, “Le fortificazioni fio- 
rentine,” in Michelangelo architetto (as in n. 9), 379-392. 


% Ackerman (as in n. 25), 46-47. 
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plied himself intensively to his task of building the bul- 
warks against the Papal troops. As Zevi observes, although 
Malatesta Baglioni and Niccolò Capponi judged the walls 
too weak, they are in fact solid, and appear to have been 
constructed with the aid of calculations based on the theory 
of elasticity and modern laboratory equipment.” 

Where could Michelangelo, who had no experience of 
up-to-date mathematics previously, have obtained the basic 
ideas for building these fortifications, the most modern in- 
stance of military engineering yet produced? We know that 
from June to September 1529 the Florentine Republic sent 
him to inspect the defensive systems of other states.” In 
June he visited the fortifications of Leonardo da Vinci in 
Livorno, but only stayed for seven days. Similarly he re- 
mained only fifteen days at Pisa, but in Ferrara he stayed 
two months, with Alfonso d'Este. The fortifications there 
must have interested him particularly. He then went on to 
Venice on August 28, and remained until political devel- 
opments required his return to Florence. In Venice from 
November 20 to August 12, 1530, he was employed in con- 
structing the fortifications. They were built with beaten 
earth and straw covered with raw clay, yet were so elastic 
and so curved as to divert the impact of projectiles. It is 
unlikely that Michelangelo invented such sophisticated and 
innovative wall structures without obtaining some 
suggestions. 

Ballistics were the constant interest of Niccolo Tartaglia, 
the mathematician mentioned above who became famous 
for a method of resolving cube roots.” His Nova Scientia, 
published in 1537, is considered the first mathematical 
treatment of the movement of projectiles as they issue from 
gun barrels. The same subject recurs in the first book of 
his Quesiti, published in 1554. Between the rise and fall of 
the projectile he inserted a complex circular motion, which 
approximately matches the true parabolic trajectory of the 
projectile. In his Quesiti he notes in fact (1, 2, 3, 6): “the 
trajectory of a projectile is a line curved in all its parts,” 
“in varying the elevation of the firearm, one obtains the 
greatest thrust at an elevation of 45°” (1, 1), and “there ex- 
ists a point of the trajectory at which the velocity of the 
projectile is at its lowest” (1, 1). The study of the trajectory 
of the projectile, and its changing velocity, is linked to the 
study of the absorption of the shot by the walls, and to 
this subject Tartaglia devoted himself at length. In the sixth 
book of his Gionta, an addition to the Quesiti, he notes 
with great precision certain defects in the fortifications of 
Turin. And he also argues here in favor of the utility of 
using the debris from a breach for defense. “. . . If this type 
of curtain is penetrated by artillery, part of it will collapse, 


2? Zevi (as in n. 25), 387-88. 
78 G, Vasari, Le vite, ed. C. Ragghianti, Milan, 1943, 111, 446-49. 


29 The writings of Tartaglia quoted in the following sentences are La nova 
scientia, Venice, 1550; Tutte le opere di aritmetica del famosissimo Tar- 
taglia, Venice, 1592-93; and Il libro delli quesiti et inventioni diverse di 
N. Tartaglia sopra gli tiri delle artiglierie ed altri suoi vari (n.d., n. p., 
16th century). Of the last there is a facsimile edition, ed. A. Masotti, 
Brescia, 1954. On Tartaglia see A. Masotti, Studi su N. Tartaglia, Brescia, 
1962. 
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9 Maurolico manuscript, Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 7462 (from 
Pugliatti) 


and as it falls will drag down the curtain made of stones 
and mortar. This will stay there, and form an incline and 
rise of earth, along with the remnants of the walls that had 
been previously built behind the curtain made of stone and 
mortar. This incline or rise will not be easy to climb, be- 
cause the stones will roll down on the besiegers as they 
mount the ladders.” “The cannon balls shot at these stones 
will bounce back all over the trench, and the enemy will 
unquestionably be hurt more by the stones than by the 
balls” (72v-73v). 

In the Biblioteca Estense at Modena is a manuscript la- 
beled Libro di fortificazioni in modo di compendio con le 
figure che ci dimostrano in più modi l'opere che in quella 
si fanno (Cod. 1.11.1). At the end, on folio 72, is a hitherto 
unpublished drawing captioned: “Forma di una muraglia 
o cortina trovata dal Tartaglia che sono quasi piu forti ru- 
vinate che fussero dai nemici con l'artiglieria che se fossero 
intiere”™ (Fig. 10). It shows a longitudinal section of a wall 


3° Attention was drawn to this manuscript and to its connection with the 
texts of Tartaglia by Masotti (as in n. 29), 132, 153. On his plate xxxvi 
he reproduces folio 72v, showing the use of the T-square. He does not 
transcribe the caption on folio 71v, reproduced here in Fig. 11. The draw- 
ing on this folio shows the same model of an earthen bulwark with tri- 
angular scarp also shown by Tartaglia in his Gionta, on folio 75. The 
Modena manuscript adds two variants of the bulwark with rounded cur- 
tain wall. 


with several levels and its counter-buttress; a line marked 
D indicates the height of the latter, and clearly illustrates 
the same principle expounded in the text of the Gionta. 
Folio 71 (Fig. 11) contains the related text: 


La inventione di smussari L'anguolo de i baloardi con 
farli tondeggiare come si vede a l'incontro al baloardo 
E. Io lo trovata quasi (?) cinque mesi doppo che mi venne 
in pensiero nelli libri di fortificationi novamente fatti da 
messere Galasso Alchisi da Castri il quale vuole chi nel 
medesimo modo si cassi l'anguolo come qui si vede et 
chi poi si badi tondeggiando fino in cima del parapetto 
dove farà un gran tondo in modo che confrontandosi 
quelle mi opere con tanto gran valent'homo (?) la tengo 
per ottima e da farsi senz'altro. 


This very clear text is accompanied by an explanatory 
drawing, with several projects for bastions whose points 
are partly rounded. This is the procedure shown in several 
of Michelangelo's drawings; a good example is Casa Buon- 
arroti 21 A (Fig. 12), where the projecting spur is cut by 
the drawbridge. Although the drawing is not provided with 
measurements, some are indicated by the inscriptions. The 
first level, on which the drawbridge rests, is a curved plat- 
form, indicated by a dotted line. It is marked by the 
notation “in sul fondo della.” The second level of construc- 
tion, marked by the words “di sotto,” consists of two acute- 
angled ramparts, partly projecting and partly receding from 
the platform, while in the highest section the corners are 
rounded, in a solution not unlike those marked D and E 
in Tartaglia's drawing (Fig. 13). On Casa Buonarroti 23 A 
the word “terra” is written at the same level at the top of 
the lip of the counter-buttress, a level inserted between the 
slope of the wall and the moat, while the right-hand ram- 
part shows the same concave solution for the side as in the 
Modena drawing under D and E. The principle stated by 
Tartaglia is also illustrated by Casa Buonarroti 27 A (Fig. 
14) with its notations “il muro delle terre all'altezza dei fossi” 
and “non pùo essere battuto.” 

Tartaglia traveled little, spending most of his time in 
Venice, but in 1526 we do find him in Mantua with the 
duke. What he did there may perhaps be inferred from a 
later incident involving Catriotto, the theorist of military 
strategy, who from 1548 was Michelangelo's successor in 
completing the Belvedere fortifications. In 1549 Catriotto 
wrote a letter to Tartaglia attaching some drawings of for- 


31 Masotti (as in n. 29), 152, cites several passages in this manuscript in 
which Vasari (nephew of the biographer) quotes Tartaglia on a method 
to check the accuracy of a square, including among others: “Modo per 
formare o vero riprovare se una squadra e retta. Lionbattista alberti 
negl'opuscoli car. 239 et il Tartaglia nel lib:° terzo a carte ventidue” (fol. 
6); “Altro modo di riprovare se una squadra sia giusta. Tartaglia libro 
terzo carte 21” (fol. 7); “Terzo modo di riprovare se una squadra sia retta. 
Tartaglia libro terzo carte 22” (fol. 8). Other citations are in fols. 22 and 
23. The manuscript is Bibl. Angelica, Rome, 2220. 


32 Masotti (as in n. 29), 139-140, calls attention to this volume, containing 
a miscellany of Tartaglia's works, with marginal notes thought to be by 
Galileo, in the Museo della Storia e della Scienza in Florence. Among 
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tifications and asking Tartaglia's opinion on them; he also 
mentioned the duke of Urbino. Tartaglia in replving again 
mentioned the duke of Urbino, who was the father-in-law 
of the duke of Mantua. It thus seems plausible that when 
Tartaglia visited the latter duke in 1526 he may also have 
given an opinion about fortifications. Three years later, as 
noted above, Michelangelo went to Ferrara in connection 
with the same problem. Ferrara, Mantua, Urbino, Rome, 
and Venice are the stages, so to speak, where the chief ac- 
tors keep reappearing and affect each other, the points of 
convergence during these years. It may, then, not be un- 
reasonable to suggest that direct or indirect suggestions by 
Tartaglia, the ballistics expert, might have reached Mi- 
chelangzelo while he was preoccupied with finding a suitable 
defensive system, one that would not be too costly and 
would check the stronger forces of the imperial troops. 

In this period inventions and discoveries were not pro- 
tected, and it was hard to secure either their authorship or 
their secrecy, as Tartaglia himself learned painfully in con- 
nection with his famous cube-root solution. He was in any 
case well known and admired among artists. Thus Giorgio 
Vasari the younger in his unpublished L'e proportioni,* cites 
Tartaglia often, and he owned a copy of Tartaglia’s Nova 
Scientia which has on the cover a drawing showing Tar- 
taglia between Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy and Mu- 
sic.” Again, the architect Rusconi, an associate of Palladio, 
was influenced by Tartaglia, and was later presented by 
another architectural writer, Poleni, as a speaker com- 
menting on Tartaglia's Quesiti.” Conversely, Tartaglia had 
made Rusconi an interlocutor in the Quesiti (11, 10, 11). 
Further, the list of books drawn up by Tartaglia includes 
the tite: Voluta del capitelo del Salviati, in folio. As has 
been suggested,* this is the rare booklet by Giuseppe Sal- 
viati, Regola di far perfettamente con il compasso la voluta 
et del capitello Ionico, et d'ogni altra sorte, issued in Venice 
in 1552 by Francesco Marcolini. These citations back and 
forth indicate a close association in the culture between 
artists and mathematicians (particularly Tartaglia) who 
were seeking to construct new conceptual tools, such as the 
geometry of a compass with fixed radius, tools of impor- 
tance tor architects and painters as well. 

Ackerman and Zevi have made comparisons between the 
architectural motifs of the Biblioteca Laurenziana and the 
formal character of the fortifications of Florence. The source 
of these analogies, however, is in my view not so much in 
a transfer of stylistic and expressive forms from the for- 


these, the Nova Scientia shows Vasari's name as owner. 


33 G. A. Rusconi prepared a book, Della Architettura con 160 figure dis- 
egenate, but when he died in 1586 had done only the illustrations. The 
publisher who issued it in 1590 in Venice explains that he combined them 
with a summary of Vitruvius. The work is more practical than those of 
Palladio and Barbaro, showing many phases of workshop operations, See 
the discussion by V. Fontana, ‘Tecnica scienza e architettura,” in the ex- 
hibition catalogue, Architettura e utopia nella Venezia del cinquecento, 
Milan, 1980, 187-88, 208. G. Poleni also cites Tartaglia's Quesiti in his 
Exercitationes Vitruvianae Primae, Padua, 1739, 96-98. 


34 By Masotti (as in n. 29), 158, n. 62. 
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10 Niccolo Tartaglia, Design for a wall in his Libro di fortifica- 
zioni. Modena, Bibl. Estense, gamma L. 11.1, fol. 72 
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11 Tartaglia, Design for walls in his Libro, fol. 71. 


mulations of civil architecture to military construction, as 

in the fact that the background that affected Michelangelo 

deeply is in the culture of mathematics, expressed in the 

Renaissance as much in musical terms as in the laws of 
mechanics. 
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Kings, Crowns, and Rights of Succession: Obalufon Arts at Ife 


and Other Yoruba Centers 


Suzanne Preston Blier 


The life-size copper mask from Ife (Fig. 1), the ancient re- 
ligious center of the Yoruba in southwestern Nigeria (Fig. 
2), is one of the most familiar, yet enigmatic, of all African 
works in metal.! It was first published in 1937 by the late 
king (Oni) of Ife, Adesoji Aderemi, in the journal Nigeria.’ 
The king identified the mask at the time as representing 
Obalufon II, a legendary early ruler of Ife who is credited 
with the invention of brass-casting at that center. This life- 
size mask was said by the king to have been kept on an 
altar in the Omirin room of the royal palace at Ife ever 
since its manufacture.’ A near flawless casting in ninety- 
nine percent pure copper,‘ it is one of the most beautiful 


1 This paper was previously presented at a symposium in honor of the 
late Douglas Fraser held at Columbia University on April 15-16, 1983. 
The analysis shares Fraser's concerns with some of the more difficult ques- 
tions in Nigerian art history. As with many studies of historical art tra- 
ditions in Africa, the ultimate answers may never be known. The sug- 
gestions presented here, if in part conjectural, provide an alternative to 
the hypotheses about Ife art currently espoused. These findings have the 
additional advantage of conforming more closely with Ife oral traditions, 
royal succession rites, and religious beliefs. Future fieldwork on Yoruba 
Obalufon ceremonies and art undoubtedly will add further insight into 
traditions discussed here. 

My interest in Yoruba coronation arts began in 1969-1971, when I was 
living in the Yoruba royal city of Savé (in the Republic of Benin). At that 
time, considerable discussion focused on the selection and installation of 
a new Savé king. My more recent interest in the topic began after viewing 
the exhibit, “The Treasures of Ancient Nigeria,” organized in 1980 by 
Michael Kan and the Detroit Institute of Arts and curated by Ekpo Eyo, 
Director of Nigerian National Museums. As a result of that exhibit, the 
Obalufon mask and other Ife works came to this country for the first 
time. 

The present essay would not have been possible without the help of a 
number of scholars. I wish to thank Rowland Abiodun, Richard Brilliant, 
Henry and Margaret Drewal, Kate Ezra, William Fagg, Jeff Hammer, 
Jack Pemberton, and Frank Willett, all of whom offered critical comment 
and shared their information and ideas. Shirley Glazer carefully checked 
my sources; Sarah Travis made the drawings and maps. Michael Kan 
helped secure photographs. My thanks to all of them. Plates 1, 3, 4, 10, 
11, 12, 14 were photographed by Dirk Bakker. 


* Aderemi, the Oni of Ife, “Notes on the City of Ife,” Nigeria, xu, 1937, 
3. Among the first of the Ife works to reach the West were those brought 
to Europe by the British colonial governor Gilbert Thomas Carter. Ac- 
cording to Samuel Johnson (p. 647) “three of those national and ancestral 
works of art known as the ‘Ife marbles’ ” were given to Carter in 1896 by 
Adelekan, the then recently crowned king of Ife. Johnson explains that 
the king gave them to Governor Carter in an effort to gain a positive 
decision concerning the resettlement of Modakeke residents outside the 
city (see nn. 68 and 69). 


3 Kenneth C. Murray, “Nigerian Bronzes: Works from Ife,” Antiquity, 
xv, 1941, 73; Willett, 29. 


4 Ancient copper exploitation took place in Niger, Mauritania, Mali, Su- 


and technically accomplished of all works from ancient Ife. 
Ekpo Eyo and Frank Willett date the mask to the twelfth 
through fifteenth centuries a.p.° 

Like related Ife brass and copper heads (Figs. 3, 4), the 
Obalufon mask is a work of extraordinary naturalism. Ex- 
cept for the characteristic Ife-style almond-shaped eyes and 
the distinct stylization of the ears, the face of the mask 
shows striking physiognomic accuracy. The naturalism of 
this work is heightened by its fully life-size proportions, 
and by the fact that it was apparently intended to incor- 
porate an attached beard, for holes have been placed around 
the mouth and chin areas so that a beard could be inserted. 


dan, and Zaire (Thurstan Shaw, Nigeria: Its Archaeology and Early His- 
tory, London, 1978, 72). O. Werner and F, Willett have published the 
results cf spectographic analyses of several Ife castings (“The Composition 
of Brasses from Ife and Benin,” Archaeometry, xvi, 1975, 141-163), which 
suggest, however, that the metal may have come from Lower Saxony (in 
the Harz region) in Europe, where mines producing related ores were being 
worked during the 12th and 13th centuries. (Corresponding evidence of 
copper being transported by caravan across the Sahara in the 11th or 12th 
century [1090 a.p. + 108] has been found in Mauritania; Theodore 
Monod, “Majabat al-Koubra,” Bulletin de l'Institut Français d'Afrique 
Noire, xxvi, 1964, 1394-1402). During this period, the African Berbers 
(Almoravid and Almohad Moslems) controlled much of the Western Sa- 
hara, the Mediterranean, and Spain. Presumably it was through them that 
metals were traded into this area, either by way of Spain (which, as R. 
W. Southern notes [The Making of the Middle Ages, New Haven, 1953, 
42], had trade contracts at this time with eastern Germany) or through 
Sicily (and the Holy Roman Empire) both of which benefited from trade 
ties with the Moslem world. 


$ P. 93. D.H. Jones suggests (“Problems of African Chronology,” Journal 
of African History, 11, 2, 1970: 160-176) that the average king’s reign in 
similar African societies was probably thirteen years. Forty-eight kings 
are believed to have ruled at Ife from the time of its founding to the 
present. Kenyo’s list (in Smith, 20) cites forty-seven kings, but since he 
wrote a new ruler was enthroned. Allowing an average of thirteen years 
per reign, Obalufon II, Ife’s third king, would probably have lived some 
time in the 14th century. At Ife, this date is also corroborated by other 
evidence. First, several stylistically similar Ife works from the Ita Yemoo 
site have been shown to date to the 12th to 14th centuries A.D. on the 
basis of radiocarbon tests at that site (P.S. Garlake, “Excavations at Ob- 
alara’s and, Ife: An Interim Report,” West African Journal of Archae- 
ology, rv, 1974, 146; Frank Willett, “Radiocarbon Dates and Cire-perdue 
Castings in Ife and Benin,” Abhandlungen und Berichte des Museums fiir 
Volkerkunde. Forschungsstelle, xxx1v, 1975, 291-300). Two cire-perdue 
heads taat are close in style to the Obalufon mask have been dated by 
Frank Willett and S.J. Fleming (“A Catalogue of Important Copper-Alloy 
Castings Dated by Thermoluminescence,” Archaeometry, xvin, 1976, 136- 
37) using thermoluminescent analysis to 1440 a.p. (+65 } and 1490 a.D. 
(+85) respectively. However, because the heads were found in a second 
burial context, which precluded the possibility of subsidiary soil analyses, 
these latter dates are not completely reliable. 
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1 Copper mask said to represent Ife king Obalufon Il, 12th- 
15th century a.D., h. 29.5cm. From king's palace, Ife. Nigeria, 
Museum of Ife Antiquities, No. 12 
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2 Map of the Yoruba area, Nigeria 





4 Zinc brass head from Ife, 12th-15th century a.p., h.29.5cm. 
Wunmonije compound of king's palace, Ife. Nigeria, Museum 
of Ife Antiquities, No. 12 





3 Ife copper head, 12th-15th century a.D., h. 29cm. Traces of 
white pigment in corners of eyes, black on pupils, and red 
around eyes and on neck. From Wunmonije compound of 
king's palace, Ife. Nigeria, Museum of Ife Antiquities, No. 6 
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5 Ife terra-cotta mask from Obalara's Compound (Obalufon 
St.), Ife, 12th-15th century, a.p., h. 32cm. Nigeria Museum of 
Ife Antiquities, No. OC2 


Additional holes around the hairline, Willett notes (p. 20), 
were probably used to secure a separate headdress, perhaps 
a prototype of the divine crowns worn today by Yoruba 
kings at Ife and other royal centers. Although close in style 
and decorative detail to the life-size brass and copper heads 
from Ife, the Obalufon mask is distinct from these, for it 
was intended to be worn, and has narrow slits beneath the 
eyes, so that its wearer could see. In addition, holes have 
been placed around the mask’s lower edge for the attach- 
ment, presumably, of a costume or robe. 

Unlike Ife brass and copper heads that at one time were 
buried (and eventually forgotten), this mask, remaining at 
the palace, could have retained its original identity. A re- 
cent find at Ife offers evidence that supports the identifi- 
cation of this mask with Obalufon. The find consists of a 


$ This terra-cotta Obalufon mask, which weighs 4.52 kilograms, is the 
largest of the terra-cotta heads from Ife (Eluyemi, 41). Henry Drewal has 
pointed out (personal communication, April 9, 1984) that this headdress 
is similar to that depicted in several Ife sculptures identified by Willett as 
queens (p. 156, pl. IX). In view of the clearly defined beard and mustache 
portrayed on the Obalufon terra-cotta mask, Willett's identification of 
this headdress type exclusively with women should be reconsidered. 


7 Only two other examples of masks from ancient Ife are known to me, 
one a terra-cotta fragment from Igbodo Street (photographed by Frank 
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stylistically similar life-size mask — this one in terra-cotta 
— which was unearthed on Obalufon Street, appropriately 
enough, twenty feet from the site of the city’s Obalufon 
shrine. This mask (Fig. 5), like the copper Obalufon mask, 
was also intended to be worn, for slits are incorporated 
beneath the eyes. The terra-cotta mask is different from the 
copper one, however, in that incised striations cover the 
face, and both a headdress and stylized beard have been 
included in the modeling.* Eluyemi, who published the 
mask, notes (p. 41) that this find does not necessarily offer 
conclusive proof of the identity of the copper mask with 
Obalufon, but it does suggest the possibility that the two 
may ultimately be linked. Masks in any medium are ex- 
tremely rare among extant works from ancient Ife.” The 
identification of the life-size copper mask from Ife with Ob- 
alufon II is further supported by the importance of metal 
masks in the corpus of later Yoruba Obalufon religious arts. 
It is quite possible that the copper Obalufon mask may 
have served as a prototype for this later Obalufon cire- 
perdue tradition. 

The meaning and role of the Obalufon mask at ancient 
Ife have not been thoroughly explored. Only three scholars 
have attempted to discuss the possible function of this work, 
Leon Underwood was the first.? He noted that “The slits 
benea-h the eyes indicate its use . . . in some sort of cer- 
emonv." Justine Cordwell next commented that it may have 
had a funerary use, asserting that ”. . . the life-size, na- 
turalistic portrait mask . . . could be worn on the head of 
a living man, who . . . bowing and waving, thus [carried] 
to the ultimate the illusion of the return of the dead ruler.” 
Most recently, Frank Willett presented two theories for its 
possible use (pp. 29, 150). His first theory supports Cord- 
well's view that the work may have been worn during fu- 
nerals.!° He noted that 


Unlike the other [Ife] bronzes, this is a true mask in- 
tended to be worn over the face, with slits below the eyes 
so that the wearer could see out . . . In the course of 
Yoruba funerals nowadays an egungun masquerader 
takes it upon himself to speak as the voice of the de- 
ceased, to reassure the living that he has been satisfied 
with his burial . . . It is possible that this mask was used 
in such a funeral ceremony . . . 


According to Willett's second theory, the mask may have 
been linked to an Ife tradition in which a servant imper- 
sonating the king put on the robes and crown of state in 
order to prolong the ruler's reign. The mask, Willett sug- 


Willett, Northwestern University slide collection}, the other a terra-cotta 
identified by Willett (fig. 67) as a “masked head?” found at Igbo Obameri, 
8 Leon Underwood, Bronzes of West Africa, London, 1949, 34. 

° Justine Cordwell, “Naturalism and Stylization in Yoruba Art,” Magazine 
of Art, 1953, 224. 

®© The funerary role that Cordwell and Willett attribute to this mask is 
based on their theory that Ife brass and copper heads were also used in 
funerary contexts (see text below, pp. 394-395). 
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gests, might have been used in the course of such an 
impersonation.” 

Except for Underwood's very general idea about a cer- 
emonial use, there is no real evidence to support these the- 
ories. The key to the mask’s symbolism, it is suggested here, 
is found instead in the figure of Obalufon II himself, both 
as a historic ruler at Ife, and, following his death, as a deity 
of the Yoruba people. In this analysis the first theme will 
be coronation ceremonies at Ife. It will be argued that the 
mask is integrally associated with these ceremonies and with 
the related rites of rulership transition. Following this, the 
figure of Obalufon II and his place in the early formation 
of the Ife state will be discussed. The mask will be seen to 
symbolize Obalufon’s role in assuring the future of the city- 
state through his association with problems of the succes- 
sion of rulers and popular support for the throne. Later 
Obalufon religious arts and liturgies (explored as a distinct 
corpus here for the first time), can be seen to reinforce the 
identity of the mask both with themes of coronations and 
with the exigencies of autochthonous rule. The well-known 
Ife brass and copper heads as well as a number of other 
cire-perdue works from the period also may be associated 
with these ideas, for they, like the mask, appear to be iden- 
tified with Obalufon and with succession to the throne. 


The Arts and the Succession of Rulers: 
Ife Coronation Ceremonies and the Obalufon Mask 
Present-day traditions at Ife provide us with clues as to 
the possible functioning and symbolism of the Obalufon 
mask in the city in ancient times. Contemporary evidence 
suggests that the mask traditionally may have had a role 
in Ife coronation ceremonies. M. A. Fabunmi, author of a 
1969 catalogue that inventories local Ife religious shrines 
and ceremonies, explains in this light that during Ife cor- 
onations the royal crown was placed on “the head of Ob- 
alufon” before the new ruler was allowed to wear it (p. 11). 
What is meant here by the phrasing “the head of Obalufon” 
is not clear, but it appears to be a reference to a sculpture 


1 Willett’s most recent discussion of the mask (in Eyo and Willett, 34) 
suggests that today he is less sure about either of these possibilities. He 
notes that “the function of the mask . . . is not at all certain. . . . Whether 
it was used to impersonate someone during the burial ceremonies, or at 
some subsequent event, we simply do not know, and it seems unprofitable 
to guess.” 


1 K.C. Murray (in Frank Willett, personal communication, March 7, 
1985). Jack Pemberton II notes (“Descriptive Catalogue,” in William Fagg 
et al., Yoruba Sculpture of West Africa, New York, 1982, 160) that it is 
generally women who place the crown on the new king's head. 


13 By maintaining control over the crown in this way, the Obalufon priests 
could also control those who were to be crowned, thereby assuring that 
a legitimate ruler was indeed coming to the throne. The importance for 
Ife coronations of Obatala, the deity of the autochthonous people, should 
not be underestimated. Not only does the coronation take place at the 
temple of Obatala, but the royal scepter is also associated with this deity 
(Idowu, 28-29). Willett suggests (personal communication, March 7, 1985), 
however, that the crowns were probably kept in the palace. 

The coronation rites at Ife are discussed by several scholars. Fabunmi 
(p. 25) notes that the new king is crowned on a spot called Igbo Kubolaja 


from the Ife shrine of Obalufon.” Perhaps the ancient Ob- 
alufon mask also once had a role in Ife coronation rites. 
Because it is life-size, it could easily have been worn in 
related ceremonies. Holes placed around the hairline prob- 
ably served to secure a crown. Fabunmi notes that the priest 
in charge of Obalufon is chief Obalara (p. 10). Obalara's 
descendants, this author explains, play a major part in the 
coronation ceremonies of the new king. The original Ob- 
alara was the son of Obalufon, and, as Eluyemi has noted 
(p. 41), the Obalufon priesthood to this day has remained 
within this family. 

The possible association of the Obalufon mask with Ife 
coronations is reinforced by the fact that, according to the 
late king of Ife (quoted in Verger, 439), the crown is brought 
from the Obalufon shrine (a sanctuary identified with the 
deified Obalufon). As the late king of Ife explained it, “The 
Oni of Ife is proclaimed king at the temple of Odudua but 
he receives his crown the following day at the temple of 
Orisala [Obatala] where it has been brought from the tem- 
ple of Obalufon.”” On this same day, the new king pays 
homage to the dignitaries and people of Ife, showing them 
the throne of Obalufon, according to Palau-Marti (p. 22). 
Additional support for this linking of the Obalufon mask 
with ceremonies of royal investiture is found in the fact, 
discussed by Ogunba, that the word Obalufe (the title for 
certain Ife priest-chiefs), means “king or chief at Ife” or the 
“the king or important person who. owns Ife.” The word 
“Oba” in Obalufon likewise refers to “king,” implying that 
Obalufon was closely identified with Ife rule and, by ex- 
tension, with the transfer of royal power. 

If the mask was worn, as its design suggests it was in- 
tended to be, it was probably in the context of related cor- 
onation ceremonies. According to Lloyd, during Yoruba 
coronations reenactment scenes drawn from the early pe- 
riod of the city-state were often presented. In such per- 
formances, the indigenous inhabitants of the city had a cen- 
tral place. Indeed in many Yoruba cities, the event often 
took place at one of their compounds. In view of the im- 


at Ideta in the [lode quarter. According to K.C. Murray (in Willett, per- 
sonal communication, March 7, 1985), the king is crowned at Ofubo Ob- 
alufon. This is near the shrine of Obatala. The king, according to Fabunmi 
(p. 25), must also “. . . spend a period of probation before taking up 
residence at the palace at Atobatele house, at present occupied by Barclays 
Bank, which stands to the northwest of the palace.” Abraham also de- 
scribes (p. 279) the coronation of the Ife king. He notes that “the coro- 
nation is a long ceremony as he has to attend rites at many of the 201 
shrines traditionally believed to have been established by Odudua in Ife 
. . «On another day occurs the fwesu ceremony wherein a stone is washed 
to ward off the evil influence of Esu ... On his appointment ... a 
ceremony takes place at the Igbo-ade where he receives gifts in multiples 
of 201 on the day before the work of the new Oni begins.” H.L. Ward 
Price (Dark Subjects, London, 1939) also discusses Ife coronations. I thank 
Frank Willett for pointing this out to me. 


4 O. Ogunba, “Ceremonies,” in Sources of Yoruba History, ed. S. O. 
Biobaku, Oxford, 1973, 99. 

15 P, C, Lloyd, “Yoruba Myths — A Sociologists Interpretation,” Odu, 
1, 1955, 25. 


portant place of Obalufon in the Ife coronation rite, it is 
quite possible that a scene drawn from the life of Obalufon 
(similar perhaps to the Ede reenactment — see p. 389) may 
have been incorporated. A priest wearing the Obalufon 
mask might have had a central role in such a dramatization. 


Obalufon II: A King Who Ruled Twice 

In view of the apparently close association of the Ob- 
alufon mask with coronations, the question naturally arises 
as to why Obalufon H would have been so closely identified 
with the succession of rulers at Ife. The answer appears to 
lie in the figure of Obalufon II himself, who, as Ife’s third 
ruler, played a decisive role in political events of the early 
city-state. Obalufon II is presented in Ife oral accounts as 
a powerful ruler who, after being dethroned, returned to 
power and brought the city’s diverse factions into accord, 
thereby assuring the future of the newly emerging state." 
Three aspects of his reign will be explored here: his de- 
thronement by Oranmiyan and subsequent return to 
power; second, his identity as a valiant warrior, protector 
of the local populace, and symbol of political harmony, 
and third, his association with the Ogboni society and the 
arts of casting. Obalufon’s central role in the early Ife city- 
state is reinforced by the meaning of his name, which, as 
suggested above, incorporates the word “Oba” (king), in- 
dicating his important place in Ife rule. Obalufon II, like 
many Yoruba kings, also had several subsidiary names. One 
of these was Alaiyemore, meaning “owner of the world 
known as Oreluere,” Ore or Oreluere referring to an ab- 
original hunter who was a menace to the foreign ruler 
“Odudua.” The significance of this last name will be seen 
shortly, in that Obalufon II played a central part in the 
dispute between the autochthonous peoples of Ife and sup- 
porters of “Odudua” over rule of the city-state. Since the 
oral accounts do not discuss any trauma or difficulty as- 
sociated with Obalufon H's death, it can be inferred that 
he died peacefully of old age. Following his death, Oba- 


1 Although there are potential problems with the use of oral traditions 
and mythological accounts when attempting to trace historical events and 
persons, there is considerable consistency among the accounts of events 
associated with Obalufon II's reign. Thus the oral traditions in this case 
appear to be well founded. 


17 Adedeji, 325, n, 13; Willett, 123. 


18 Ekpo Eyo, Highlights of 2,000 Years of Nigerian Art, Lagos, 1976, pl. 
15. Frank Willett, however, believes (personal communication, March 7, 
1985) that this grave is identified with Lafogido rather than Obalufon. 


19 Idowu, 26. 


2° The leader “Odudua” also appears to have suppressed the worship of 

the local Ife deity, Obatala. Awolalu summarizes (p. 27) the situation at 

Ife at this time as follows: 
a) that the original inhabitants of Ife knew and acknowledged Obatala 
as the deity that created the earth and to whom worship was due and 
given: b) that at a stage in the early history of Ife, some intruders who 
were migrating from somewhere, came into Ife, and conquered the orig- 
inal inhabitants who were devotees of [Obatala]; c) that the newcomers 
suppressed the worship of Obatala and embraced that of Oduduwa who 
was possibly a female divinity; d) that at the death of the conquering 
leader, his followers and admirers deified him and called him Odudua 
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lufon Il is said to have been buried near the Wunmonije 
compound (Fig. 6) at the palace.'* It is here that the brass 
and copper heads that are stylistically similar to the Ob- 
alufon mask were also buried. 

The events surrounding Ife’s founding and Obalufon H's 
role in the early Ife city-state are described in some detail 
in Ife oral accounts. Present-day scholars of Yoruba religion 
such as Idowu (p. 23) and Awolalu (p. 27) see the city as 
developing its political and religious primacy as a result of 
the arrival of a militarily powerful group of foreigners who 
were part of a distant branch of the Yoruba people. Un- 
fortunately the name of the leader of this group is not 
known, because in the accounts his identity is subsumed 
by that of his patron deity, Odudua.! At the time of the 
arrival of this outsider and his party, Ife was occupied by 
an indigenous people who were under the leadership of a 
hunter named Ore (Oreluere). Not surprisingly, the orig- 
inal inhabitants of Ife do not appear to have supported this 
foreigner, “Odudua,” in his attempts to gain control of 
the city.” 

This foreign ruler was, however, by all accounts a strong 
and politically effective leader. One of his most important 
decisions was to establish a series of marriage alliances with 
the local populace. Accordingly, both he and his party mar- 
ried indigenous women “of the land,” in order to create a 
new generation of Ife residents who, in Idowu's words 
(p. 24), “. . . would be at home in both worlds . . . people 
who were without bitterness towards either of the opposing 
parties.” In the course of these marriages, the new ruler fa- 
thered a number of children, many of whom eventually set 
out to found their own dynasties in other Yoruba states. 
On “Odudua’s” death, one of his sons, Obalufon I (Og- 
bogbodirin), succeeded him to the throne. Obalufon I's 
reign appears to have been beset with problems. Unlike his 
father, “Odudua,” he was a weak ruler. Indeed, the state 
that his father had recently formed seems already to have 
begun to disintegrate in the course of his reign.” In addi- 


after the primordial divinity whose worship he had encouraged. Thus 
Odudua is portrayed as a primordial divinity and as a deified ancestor. 


21 According to the Oni of Ife (in Verger, 141-42), Obalufon I's father, 
Odudua, would have preferred to leave the throne to his oldest son, the 
warrior Ogun. When the latter died, Odudua remarked, “I have no longer 
a powerful son to watch over the totality of my kingdom; Obalufon is 
not enough the warrior, and he will divide the lands among his diverse 
sons.” Odudua here seems to be anticipating the breakup of the kingdom 
under the reign of Obalufon I. It was this division, and the question of 
who would rule at Ife, which, as will be seen, played a central part in the 
rule of Obalufon l's own son, Obalufon II. Little else is known about the 
reign of Obalufon I, but there is some evidence that the deity Obatala 
(the god of the autochthonous people — and presumably of Obalufon l's 
mother! may have been made a state deity around that time. This was 
most probably in response to the continued pressure on the new ruler by 
the local populace for royal support of local religious belief. Evidence for 
this comes from the statements of Johnson (p. 11) and Beier (p. 18) that 
during the reign of Obalufon I's eventual successor, Oranmiyan, an Ob- 
atala priest had a position of great importance in the palace. Presumably 
this priesthood had already been established by the time he came to power. 
As already noted, Odudua and his successors married local women, and 
they also may have been instrumental in bringing Obatala into the palace. 
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tion, during his rule there appear to have been frequent 
attacks against the palace by the indigenous occupants 
of Ife.® 

Into this insecure political situation Obalufon II was 
thrust when, following Obalufon l's death, he appears to 
have ascended the throne. So weakened was the city-state 
of Ife by this time, that soon after he came to power, Ob- 
alufon II was forced from the throne by a man named Or- 
anmiyan.* This latter figure, a powerful warrior who is 
also said to have ruled at Oyo and Benin, is identified var- 
iously as Obalufon’s I's brother and as his nephew. Little 
is told of Obalufon II’s short reign prior to his overthrow, 
but he appears to have already had the strong backing of 
the local populace, for it was he, rather than Oranmiyan, 
who they are said to have supported as ruler. 

Obalufon II, although forced from the throne by Or- 
anmiyan, waged a hard battle to regain control of the king- 
dom. In the end, his endeavors appear to have been suc- 
cessful, for the accounts indicate that eventually he returned 
to power.” In his fight against Oranmiyan to regain rule, 
he benefited from the support of the indigenous Ife pop- 
ulation.* The legends portray Obalufon II at this time as 
an ingenious military leader. In his campaign against Or- 
anmiyan, he is said to have dressed the local warriors in 
straw masks which made them appear to be spirits from 
another world. This disguise frightened and confused Or- 


2 This is based on Johnson's assertion (p. 147) that the raids that plagued 
the reign of Obalufon I's successor, Oranmiyan, had been going on for 
“a series of years,” thus suggesting that this situation antedated his rise 
to power. 


® According to one account (Verger, 329), it was against Obalufon I that 
Oranmiyan fought to take over Ife rule. This account states that when 
Oranmiyan ”. . . learned that Odudua had died and that Obalufon had 
inherited from his mother, and had become first king of Ife, Oranmiyan 
sent a message to Obalufon, menacing him with death; Obalufon fled to 
Ido, fifteen miles from Ife. Oranmiyan . . . stayed a certain time at Ife, 
then went to Oko Igboho and finally Oyo. . . .” The confusion of the 
two Obalufons and their respective reigns also occurs in Yoruba religious 
ritual associated with Obalufon (see n. 35). 


4 Aderemi (as in n. 2, 3); Smith (p. 19); Fabunmi (pp. 16-17). The ac- 
counts also vary as to whether or not Oranmiyan had any legitimate claim 
to the throne. The “official” version (Fabunmi, 16) suggests that it was 
Oranmiyan and not Obalufon II who had been the intended successor of 
Obalufon I. According to this version, at the time of the latter's death, 
Oranmiyan was away from court on a military campaign and could not 
be found. For this reason Obalufon Il was crowned instead. When Or- 
anmiyan returned, he proceeded to claim what was rightfully his. 

Other evidence suggests, however, that Oranmiyan had no legitimate 
right, and was indeed a usurper. This evidence is that Oranmiyan is iden- 
tified as the youngest son of “Odudua” (Smith, p. 34). Since Oranmiyan 
is said to have had many older brothers, he would not have been called 
on to succeed his father. Furthermore, the accounts suggest that on Odu- 
dua’s death, Oranmiyan inherited none of his father’s moveable properties 
Qohnson, 8). This view of Oranmiyan as a usurper is also suggested by 
Frobenius (p. 205), who notes that Oranmiyan’s father was a man named 
Laro, and that Oranmiyan had”, . . once conquered [Ife], but was driven 
forth again.” Ulli Beier argues in turn (Yoruba Myths, Cambridge, 1980, 
65) that Oranmiyan may not even have been part of the royal line. He 
asserts that Oranmiyan is ”. . . obviously representing a late immigrant 
with no real landrights.” 


35 According to John Abiri (in Adedeji, 327) the defeat/return of Obalufon 
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Il may have taken place after Oranmiyan's death during the reign of his 
son, Layiamisan. This, as Adedeji points out, also ”. . . usefully explains 
the reason for Alaiyemore’s [Obalufon II ‘s] return to the throne as one 
of the terms of the rapprochement.” This also explains Obalufon II's even- 
tual marriage to Moremi, who in some accounts is said to have been 
previously married to Oranmiyan. 

% Adedeji, 326. This conflict between Obalufon II and Oranmiyan over 
the throne parallels a conflict in religious doctrine between the followers 
of Obatala and Odudua, the patron gods of Obalufon and Oranmiyan 
respectively. This dispute, which is frequently discussed in the Yoruba 
literature, centers on the question of who deserves credit for creating the 
world. Most accounts suggest that it was Odudua who actually did so, 
but that Obatala (Orishanla) rightfully should have. The right was said 
to have been taken away from him because he was viewed as unfit (he 
had gotten drunk); then, while he lay sleeping (i.e., in a state of being 
unaware), the power was assumed by Odudua (Idowu, 23; Willett, 121- 
23). As Idowu points out, however, a number of accounts contradict this 
view, some stating not only that Obatala did rot become drunk but was 
able to carry out the creation. 

Regardless of the considerable differences between the various Yoruba 
myths as to which deity could claim to be the world's creator, all agree 
on one factor, the presence of a hunter named Ore at the time. In the 
most widespread account, when Odudua came down to create the Earth, 
he found that Ore, an aboriginal hunter, was already established there 
(Idowu, 23). In the major opposing legend, in which Obatala is credited 
with creating the world, Ore (Oreluere) is said to have come down with 
the first party that Obatala sent to Earth (Idowu, 20). Both versions ex- 
press concern for a legitimate claim to the Ife lands (i.e., creation of) and, 
in turn, control over them. Though the accounts differ as to the creator 
(Odudua or Obatala), they both indicate that the hunter Ore (Oreluere) 
had rightful claim to the land. Interestingly, according to T. J. Bowen 
(Adventures and Missionary Labours in Several Countries in the Interior 
of Africa from 1849 to 1956, London, 1857, 267), the “great mother” of 
the Yoruba is worshipped under the name of Iymmodeh (ya ommoh 
Oddeh) “the mother of the hunter's [f.e., Ore's] children.” 


anmiyan's warriors so that they were unable to fight 
effectively.” 

Eventually, however, Obalufon Ils masking deception 
was discovered. On one of his raids, a local Ife woman 
named Moremi allowed herself to be taken captive by Ob- 
alufon’s forces.” In her captivity, Moremi was able to learn 
that it was not spirits from another world but rather the 
original Ife inhabitants under Obalufon I's direction who 
were menacing the capital. When she later escaped, she 
went home to tell Oranmiyan of her discovery. In Obal- 
ufon Ils subsequent raid, his men were met by Oranmi- 
yan’s torch-bearing warriors who soon “unmasked” and 
defeated the autochthonous troops. 

This same Moremi helped to bring Obalufon back to the 
throne. She was viewed as a heroine because of her role in 
Obalufon's capture, and with her new status she insisted 
that a more permanent peace be established at Ife. With 
this in mind, she asked that Obalufon II, the exiled king, 
be returned to power. In turn, she became his wife. Mo- 
remi, as a local woman, clearly had allegiance in both 
camps. Accordingly, the solution that she proposed ben- 
efited both equally, and indeed, her decision to seek a more 
permanent peace was a critical one for the long-term sta- 
bility of Ife. This move brought to the throne not only a 
forceful leader, but also one who had the strong support 
of the original Ife inhabitants.” With the return of Oba- 
lufon II to Ife, the autochthonous Ife citizens also appear 
to have returned to this center, and the second part of Ob- 
alufon II's reign appears to have been marked by peace and 
prosperity. 

Many sculptures and shrines in and around Ife are iden- 


27 Johnson, 147; Abraham, 428; Willett, 122-23; Awolalu, 150; C. Daryll 
Forde, The Yoruba-Speaking People of South-Western Nigeria, London, 
1951, 37. 


28 Johnson, 147; Willett, 122-23; Fabunmi, 17; Adedeji, 326-237. 


2° Obalufon Il himself was probably the son of a local woman (see text 
p. 387). 


30 Alashe (Oluorogbo) is also said in some accounts to be Moremi’s hus- 
band {R. E. Dennett, Nigerian Studies, London, 1910, 23; Fabunmi, 9). 
Other examples of Ife art of this period have been found in the Iwinrin 
or Igbo Grove, a sacred area closely identified with the original Ife in- 
habitants. In addition, both Obatala, Obalufon's patron deity, and this 
deity's wife, Yemo, have shrines at Ife. Odudua and several of this god's 
wives, Olokun and Omitoto-Ose, also have shrines. Oranmiyan’s father, 
Ogun, and several of Oranmiyan’s warriors have shrines with art of this 
period as well. 


31 Willett, 123; Adedeji, 325-331. 


32 The associated song/prayers reinforce the importance of Obatala and 
the indigenous Igbo at this festival. The following was recorded by Ade- 
deji (p. 329). 


Obatala 

The Oba that we praise 

The truly king 

Who was born in the city of Igbo 

And went to become king in the city of Iranje 
The great Orisa 

The divinity of Igbo 

They showed him ingratitude 
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tified with persons and events in this dispute. The most 
important are the mask of Obalufon II and a large stone 
“staff” associated with Oranmiyan. There are also a num- 
ber of sacred areas and sculptures that refer to the family, 
supporters, and patron deities of these two historic figures. 
Many of these are described in Fabunmi’s analysis of Ife 
shrines. One such shrine is associated with Moremi; an- 
other is identified with her son Ela. A quartz stool that is 
now in the British Museum is identified with another son, 
Alashe (Oluorogbo).* According to Willett (pl. 77), this 
stool was found in the Ife Oluorogbo grove. The leader of 
the autochthonous peoples, Ore (Oreluere), also has a 
shrine. At the back of this area is a stone carving repre- 
senting Ore's gate man, Edena (this sculpture is now in the 
palace museum). 

The great day in Ife history when Obalufon II was re- 
turned to the throne following his defeat is reenacted at Ife 
in a special yearly pageant at nearby Ede.” In it, a character 
named Ajagemo, who simultaneously symbolizes the au- 
tochthonous peoples, the deity Obatala, and Obalufon II, 
dances to meet his armed opponent Olunwi who represents 
the newcomers, “Odudua,” and Oranmiyan. In this com- 
bat, “Obalufon II” is overpowered and is taken into the 
palace. He is soon released, and is carried triumphantly 
back to the arena. This reenactment takes place during the 
festival held in honor of Obatala,* the deity associated with 
Obalufon, and the original residents of Ife. 

At the opening of this event is a ceremony dedicated to 
the Ogboni society.» This society, which is important in 
Yoruba art patronage today, is said to have been formed 
around the time of the above conflict by the followers of 


They tricked him with palm wine 

They then deserted the divinity from heaven 

When they had vanished 

They then asked where else could the secret be found? 


3 Adeceji, 328. The relationship between Ogboni and Yoruba rulership 
is clear. According to Justine Cordwell ("Some Aesthetic Aspects of Yo- 
ruba and Benin Cultures,” Ph.D. diss., Northwestern University, 1952, 
43), “The Ogboni society acts not only as advisor to the ruler and court 
of justice but in some areas actually controls the ruler and his decisions.” 
Furthermore, both Obalufon and Ogboni are associated with the left hand. 
“Osi la njo ijo Obalufon” or “It is towards the left hand that you move 
when you dance in honor of Obalufon,” say his worshippers (Awolalu, 
107). A somewhat parallel ceremony is also performed at Ijebu-Ife, at 
which time Obalufe priest-chiefs are identified with persons having prior 
claim to the land, who were ousted wrongly from political power. These 
prior c.aimants are in control of many of the sacred aspects of political 
rule. Tae ritual, Ogunba suggests (as in n. 14, 99), “. . . gives the impres- 
sion that the priest-chief has in fact been cheated of power and the yearly 
meeting and parting becomes something of an atonement for the irrev- 
ocable seizure, so that the indigenous gods of the land may not revolt 
against the new political overlord.” Appropriately, during the festival it 
is the priest Obalufe who sacrifices to the Earth, a mark of his close as- 
sociation with it. Ogunba notes in this study (p. 99}, in turn, that “priest- 
chiefs like . . . the Obalufe, bear names which sound more akin to the 
ownership of the land than the priest kings.” Henry Drewal suggests (per- 
sonal communication, April 9, 1984) that at this shrine, Obalufe is also 
the head of the Odudua association. 
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Obatala to fight political injustice. According to Idowu 
(p. 24): 


Everything points to the fact that it was at this time that 
the Ogboni cult began. This was a secret cult formed, in 
all probability, to protect the indigenous institutions of 
the land from annihilation under the influence of the new 
regime. It must have been originally an exclusive orga- 
nization limited to the original owners of the land. 


The close relationship between Obalufon II and the Og- 
boni society is of considerable significance because Oba- 
lufon is said to have introduced brass casting at Ife.* Today 
this same society is one of the principal patrons of Yoruba 
brass casting arts. Unfortunately, the historical accounts 
provide few further details on this matter. Most probably, 
however, Obalufon I's close association with the Ogboni 
society was the basis of his identification with the intro- 
duction of brass casting. It seems very plausible that with 
the return of Obalufon II to the throne, the Ogboni society 
gained legitimacy and considerable power at the palace. 
Their arts presumably also flourished at'this time. It was, 
it would appear, because of Obalufon's association both 
with brass casting and with peace and legitimate rule at Ife 
that the copper mask bearing his name came to be asso- 
ciated with coronation ceremonies at Ife. Further evidence 
that reinforces the identity of the Obalufon mask with co- 
ronations and themes of rulership is found in the religious 
rituals and beliefs that developed following Obalufon II's 
eventual death and deification. In the present era he has 
been, as we will see, viewed both as the god of good gov- 
ernment and as the patron deity of the arts of beadwork, 
brass casting, and weaving. In addition, brass crowns and 


“ Willett, 29. According to Idowu (p. 208) at Ife there was also a house 
associated with the brass casters; this house was called Ile Asude, “the 
house of those who smelt brass.” It is interesting that Obatala, the deity 
Ogboni had been formed to support, is frequently identified as the sculp- 
tor divinity (Awolalu, 21). 


35 Ulli Beier notes (Yoruba Beaded Crowns, London, 1982, 9), that while 
Obalufon is worshipped in a number of Yoruba towns, his worship is 
especially identified with Ife — just as Shango’s worship is especially as- 
sociated with Oyo. Although it is Obalufon Il who is generally viewed 
as the ruler who is deified as “Obalufon,” it should be noted that Obalufon 
the god seems in some cases simultaneously linked to both rulers bearing 
that name. Thus while Abraham asserts (p. 491) that it was Alaiyemore 
(i.e., Obalufon Il) who is worshipped as Obalufon, Fabunmi indicates (p. 
10) that the worship of Obalufon is identified with Ogbogdirin (Obalufon 
I). Although the assimilation of the two kings in Obalufon worship ap- 
pears to be a natural outgrowth of their close association with each other 
(and the fact that they share the same name), most of the rituals, religious 
tenets, and works of art of the Obalufon association seem to be identified 
more closely with Obalufon I and the various attributes of his rule. 

36 In Yoruba Ifa divination, William Bascom notes (Ifa Divination: Com- 
munication Between Gods and Men in West Africa, Bloomington, 1969, 
49) that the eighth odu (owonrin meji) refers to Obalufon. But the ranking 
of this odu with respect to the total of sixteen odu, shows, as with the 
life of Obalufon, a conflict over legitimacy and place. According to Bas- 


masks form a significant part of the Obalufon art corpus. 


Obalufon, a God with Many Identities: Deity of War, 
Peace, Prosperity, and the Arts of Beads, 
Brass, and Weaving 

Obalufon II, like many great Yoruba rulers, was deified 
at his death. According to Idowu (p. 69) “Obalufon is one 
of the divinities worshipped at Ile-Ife and all over Yoru- 
baland. But he began by being an ancestor.” Unlike other 
Yoruba deities such as Shango, Eshu, Ogun, Odudua, and 
Ifa, this god has not been the object of any study, nor have 
the wealth and diversity of religious ritual and art asso- 
ciated with him been examined. Although today Obalu- 
fon's followers are found in many parts of Yorubaland, 
Ile-Ife still remains an important center for Obalufon wor- 
ship. Other places where worship af Obalufon (Balufon, 
Obalifon, Abalufon, Abalifon) is especially strong include 
towns in Ekiti where Obalufon II is said to have taken ref- 
uge during the period of his banishment. Still other major 
centers of Obalufon worship are identified with places 
where the children of Obalufon II eventually settled. Once 
established in these towns, his descendents are said to have 
set up shrines to their father. Thus Verger notes (p. 453) 
that ”. . . at Ido Osun, near Osogbo, one finds a temple 
for Obalufon, it was said to me: ‘Olufande, son of Obal- 
ufon, installed himself at Owaluse near Isesa, then at Ig- 
bokiti where he died. His successor . . . went to Igbo Oyao 
then came to establish himself here at Ido Osun.’ ” 

Unlike most deities in the Yoruba pantheon, Obalufon 
is surrounded with considerable confusion in the litera- 
ture. This is particularly true in the discussions of his pow- 
ers, habits, and associated symbols.” According to Fadipe, 
Obalufon is the god of warriors; to Farrow he is the god 


com, although owonrin meji is seen to be equal to ofun meji, in rank they 
are seen to fight each other for eighth place. A legend provided by Bascom 
explains this conflict. 


Ofun meji was the first born of all the figures and the first to come to 
earth. He was the head of all the other figures and ruled them like a 
king, but because things went badly under his rule, they sent to Ifa in 
heaven to tell him how hard things were on earth. Then Ifa sent Ogbe 
Meji down to earth to take Ofun Meji’s place as the head of the other 
figures. Ofun Meji fought [to retain his place] defeating all combina- 
Hons until he reached Owonrin Meji. These two fought and fought and 
fought, until the others sent to Ifa in heaven. Ifa ruled that Ofun Meji 
and Owinrin Meji should be equal in rank, taking turns in priority. 
This is why Ofun Meji outranks Owonrin Meji when Ofun Meji is 
thrown first; but when Owonrin Meji is thrown first, it outranks Ofun 
Meji. 


There are interesting parallels between this Ifa account and legends of 
Obalufon’s life, and that of his own deity, Obatala (see n. 23). 


37 Interestingly, in the division of orisa at Ife between those who are fol- 
lowers of Obatala and those who are followers of Odudua, Obalufon 
(along with Agemon, Osonyin, Esidale, Obameri, Oranyon, Moremi, 
Obameri, Eleshije, Ija, and Olokun) is often identified as a supporter of 
Odudua (Forde, as in n. 27, 37; Abraham, 483). 


of peace or, more specifically, peace of the kingdom.* 
J. Johnson (in Verger, 457) and Dennett offer a similar 
view,” signaling that Obalufon is the “god of the prosper- 
ous empire.” Talbot (11, 60, 87) calls him the god of fortune, 
success, and greatness.*° These associations with war, peace, 
and prosperity clearly conform with what we know about 
Obulafon II's life. He was known as a valiant, relentless, 
and ingenious war leader who never gave up in his fight 
to gain back his throne, and who never turned his back on 
the autochthonous peoples without whose support peace 
would have been impossible. It is Obalufon II's association 
with peaceful and prosperous rulership that is emphasized 
accordingly in the Obalufon offerings in Ilawe, Ekiti, where 
Obalufon is the tutelary deity.” 

In addition to being closely tied with kings and the peace 
and prosperity of their reigns, the deity Obalufon is also 
associated with a number of Yoruba art forms. Thomp- 
son identifies Obalufon as the patron god of beadworking, 
today the principal material of the royal crowns and 
scepters.* Verger (p. 452) and Abraham (p. 501) describe 
Obalufon (Balufon) as the patron deity of weaving and 
clothing. Obalufon is also generally viewed as the patron 
deity of the various brass-casting arts. William Fagg sug- 
gests that this association is fairly common throughout 
Yorubaland.® 


38 S. S, Farrow, Faith, Fancies, and Fetish, London, 1926, 59. Obalufon, 
in his deification, is also associated with uprightness and high ethical stan- 
dards. This appears to have partial basis in Obalufon's support of Obatala 
(the god identified with ethical purity) against the insurgent followers of 
Odudua (Adedeji, 336). Adedeji suggests accordingly that “. . . like Ob- 
atala, he is the embodiment of morals and ethics of the Yoruba.” These 
qualities are especially important in the selection of Obalufon priests. 
Thus, Awolalu notes (p. 170), Obalufon worship is sometimes suspended 
if a priest of high moral character cannot be found. At Owu-ljebu he 
explains, “. . . worship was suspended because it was difficult to get a 
man of high probity and integrity to preside at the shrine of Obalufon. 
The Oba explained to the people the high standards required of a presiding 
priest and added ‘If a man has evil mind and still has the audacity of 
coming to officiate at the shrine of Obalufon such a man will not last the 
year," 


# Also of significance is the fact that Ore (Oreluere), the original hunter 
whom Obalufon supported, is also associated with ethical standards and 
morality. According to Idowu (p. 23), Oreluere himself ”. . . was the 
guardian of domestic morality and preserver of sound family traditions.” 


4° Obalufon also has a place in agricultural ceremonies, particularly those 
linked to yams and to their harvest. Thus at Ido Osun “. . . yams cannot 
be eaten before one has celebrated the offering of first fruits to Obalufon 
in September” (Verger, 453). Obalufon's identity with agriculture seems 
to be founded at least in part on the mythical dispute between Obatala 
and Odudua (see n. 26). According to one myth (Idowu, 94), during the 
period of their dispute a great drought prevailed in which all crops failed 
and many people died. It was only after the conflict had been resolved, 
and peace had been restored, that the fields again flourished. It is also 
not surprising that Obalufon, as the representative of the original owners 
of the land, would play a central part in ceremonies associated with the 
productivity of the fields. 

Like many benevolent Yoruba deities, Obalufon is also said to bring 
children to his followers (Awolalu, 150). The Yoruba literature suggests 
that Obalufon may have been the deity of speech as well (Talbot 111, 87; 
Verger, 452). This is based on the identification of Obalufon as the first 
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The sculptural forms that today are found in the various 
Obalu’on shrines also add to our understanding of the pos- 
sible meaning and role of the earlier Ife Obalufon mask. 
Many of these works, like the original Obalufon mask, are 
cire-perdue castings. Some of the most important infor- 
mation on these arts comes from the town of Obo Ile which 
was settled by immigrants from Ife. The field notes of Wil- 
liam Fagg document the close relationship between Oba- 
lufon and brass casting at this center.“ At Obo Ile, the tra- 
dition itself was said to have originated at Ife. Fagg's field 
notes indicate that brass arts were so important in the nine- 
teenth century that one third of the population may have 
been brass casters. In this town, furthermore, the king of 
the brass casters, Oba Legbede, is also the head of the Ob- 
alufor association. Additional support for the identifica- 
tion o: Obalufon with the brass-casting arts is found in the 
fact that at Obo Ile, Obanifon (Obalufon) is used as the 
generic word for all works in this medium.“ 

Several types of Obalufon arts from Obo Ile have been 
documented by Fagg. One tradition indicates that a brass 
object (perhaps a staff) was brought to Obo Ile from Ife. 
This cbject has the name of Obalufon. Interestingly, at Ife 
a brass staff is carried by Chief Obalara and other Oba- 
lufon priests.* Fagg also saw several brass masks associated 
with Obalufon when he was in Obo Ile area. He describes 


man on Earth. According to Bowen (as in n. 26, 314) “the name of the 
first man was . . . Obbalufoh, and the name of his wife was lye. They 
came from heaven and had many children . . . Obbalufoh means the King 
or Lord of Speech, because the first man was the first speaker; lye . . . 
signifies life.” Verger points out, however, that this identity appears to 
be a mistaken one since Bowen apparently confused Obalufon with Os- 
alufon ‘or Obatala). 


4! The relationship between Obalufon and prosperous rulership is rein- 
forced :n the religious ceremonies associated with this deity. According 
to Awolalu (p. 105), during the offerings to Obalufon in Ilawe, it was the 
representative of the king who brought the offerings of the people to the 
Obalufon priest. This royal representative knelt down before the priest 
“. . . and prayed for everybody and everything in the community.” 


42 Robert Farris Thompson (Black Gods and Kings: Yoruba Art at 
U.C.L.A., Los Angeles, 1971, 8:1) explains accordingly that, “Men like 
to be different. The deity Obalufon therefore invented beads and strung 
them in different colors on bracelets and necklaces so that gods, and men 
who follow them, might stand in proud distinction. . . .” In other Yoruba 
areas, however, beadwork is more often associated with Olokun. 


43 William Fagg, personal communication, Jan. 1982. 
4 William Fagg, field notes, Feb. 8 and 18, 1957-58. 


4 Henry Drewal notes (personal communication, April 9, 1984), how- 
ever, that some of these works are not necessarily associated with the 
worship of Obalufon. 


‘© See Hambly, pl. cuv, fig. 1, and William Fagg and Margaret Plass, 
Africar. Sculpture, London, 1964, pl. 60. Hambly suggests (p. 400) that 
these staffs resemble the Benin uxurhe staffs published in Pitt Rivers (An- 
tique Works of Art from Benin, London, 1900, pl. 11, figs. 66-72). Another 
figurated brass staff identified with Obalufon has been observed in the 
southern Yoruba area by Henry Drewal (personal communication. April 
9, 1984). Willett notes (personal communication, March 7, 1985) that other 
Ife chiefs also use brass staffs. 
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the masks as modern castings, oval in shape, and roughly 
five to six inches in height. One of these masks also was 
called Obanifon (Obalufon). i 

At Isare, Fagg’s information suggests that Obalufon arts 
have a clear royal identity. Here it is the local Alare (king/ 
chief) who is head of the Obalufon (Onifon) association. 
The emphasis both on brass masks and on ideas of rulership 
in these traditions suggests important secondary support 
for the identity of the classic Ife copper mask with Oba- 
lufon and with coronations. This parallel, in turn, offers 
evidence for a possible thematic continuum in Obalufon 
arts extending from the present era back to the time when 
the Ife Obalufon mask was made. 

In addition to brass masks and scepters, Obalufon is also 
associated with brass crowns. Several of these have been 
documented; one is illustrated by Thompson (p. 10). This 
Obalufon crown (Fig. 7) is from Obo-Aiyegunle, Ekiti. It 
incorporates central and side faces around its base, and is 
surmounted by a bird. Frank Willett photographed another 
brass crown associated with Obalufon (Obanifon) at Obo 
Aiyegunle (Thompson, p. 13, personal communication 
from Willett). The identification of these brass crowns with 
Obalufon suggests another parallel with Ife Obalufon tra- 


47 William Fagg, personal communication, April 10, 1983. Possible par- 
allels with these masks should also be noted. Denis Williams has published 
two brass masks from Oyo, probably of the 19th century, which were 
used in conjunction with Shango, the patron deity and first ruler of Oyo 
(“Art in Metal,” Sources of Yoruba History, ed. S.O. Biobaku, Oxford, 
1973, 163-64). These were worn at the annual Bere festival, a ceremony 
that, like many of those of Obalufon, took place at the yam harvest. The 
name of these masks, alakoro, derives from the word, akoro, meaning 
chief’s headgear. Thus these masks, like that of Obalufon, may be ulti- 
mately identified with crowns. One of these Oyo algkoro brass masks 
has three markings converging at the lips (Williams, 61) a motif similar 
to that found on a number of Ife works. Several small brass alakora masks 
also appear on a Shango drum documented by Thompson (as in n. 42, 
1/18). I thank Henry Drewal for pointing this out to me. 


45 Geoffrey Parrinder, in his description of the Obalufon shrine at Ibadan, 
notes (Religion in an African City, London, 1953, 30) that the door of 
that shrine could not be opened by the uninitiated for fear that they would 
be struck blind, suggesting to Parrinder that the work inside could have 
been of brass, a material whose shine might have been identified with 
such a response. 

For a discussion of Ife stone and terra-cotta sculptures associated with 
Obalufon, see nn. 65 and 90. 
# This Obalufon sculpture is also published by Denis Williams, both in 
his 1964 article (pl. IIb) and in his 1974 book (Icon and Image: A Study 
of Sacred and Secular Forms of African Classical Art, London, pl. 168). 
The mate of this figure, which is also in the Nigerian National Museum 
in Lagos, is portrayed seated on a stool whose top curves upward. 


% Other Obalufon sculptures that Denis Williams mentions (but unfor- 
tunately does not illustrate) include edan Obalufon, which presumably 
have certain characteristics similar to edan Ogboni, and, perhaps, dis- 
tinctive Obalufon features of their own. A pair of edan identified with 
Obalufon is in the Nigerian National Museum in Lagos. Another pair of 
Obalufon edan has been photographed by Henry Drewal (personal com- 
munication, April 9, 1984). 

51 Similar fisted hands are found on the 18th-century bronze head from 
the city of Benin which is in a style characteristic of works from the Yoruba 


ditions, for in these, it will be recalled, crowns and coro- 
nations were all-important concerns. 

Figural traditions in brass are also associated with Ob- 
alufon.# The only example of an Obalufon brass sculpture 
that has been published to date is in the Nigerian National 
Museum at Lagos (Fig. 8).# This work is one of a pair of 
Obalufon brass sculptures from Ijebu-Ode.® A distinctive 
attribute of this sculpture is the portrayal of fisted hands 
placed parallel to the ground in front of the body." The 
work appears to portray serpents issuing from the nostrils, 
a feature very unusual in Ogboni brass sculptures but oc- 
casionally found in ancient Ife art and in Benin brass-cast- 
ing traditions.” 

The corpus of Obalufon-related arts is, as we have seen, 
quite diverse. Several features of these sculptures, however, 
suggest that they may have parallels with the Obalufon 
mask from ancient Ife. These attributes include the pre- 
dominance of brass in Obalufon art in general;® second, 
the importance of crowns and masks among these cire- 
perdue works, and third, an emphasis on rulership and 
coronation themes in the rituals and religious forms of Ob- 
alufon worship. These more recent Obalufon works clearly 
reinforce the identification of the ancient Obalufon mask 


town of Ijebu. 


5 The motif of the serpent issuing from the nostril is also found on Benin 
“Spirit” heads and Agwe masks, on the headdress of the “Tsoede” warrior 
figure, and on several works from ancient Ife. 

Stylistically, the published Obalufon brass figure shares closest Hes with 

face bells from the Yoruba area around Ijebu-Ode. These bells, Thompson 
notes (79, n. 13), are identified with royal lineage chiefs. This stmilarity 
is reinforced by the fact that the head of the published Obalufon brass 
figure is cast separately from the body, so that the head, when seen alone, 
looks remarkably like these bells. A spike that extends from this head is 
inserted into the hollow brass torso, the two parts then being strapped 
together. 
53 Several wood carvings associated with Obalufon have also been doc- 
umented. P.A. Talbot observed (11, 60), but does not illustrate, Obalufon 
wood carvings from Ijebu. Kevin Carroll publishes (Yoruba Religious 
Carving, London, 1966, pls. 126-27) several Obalufon (Obanifon, Onifon) 
carvings that came from Isare near Osi-Ilorin. Three of these works he 
estimates to have been made prior to 1866; the carver(s) unfortunately 
are unknown. The early date of these works suggests, among other things, 
that the worship of Obalufon at Isare goes back several centuries. Carroll's 
description of the Obalufon carvings is as follows: “Even in their decayed 
condition they show an unusual beauty and refinement. They stand about 
three feet tall and are carved from iroko wood and still show traces of 
red pigment. The carvings represent two kneeling women in ceremonial 
dress with elaborate hairstyles and a warrior carried on the shoulders of 
a priest.” A single sculptural replacement for these figures was made at 
Isare around the turn of the century. This figure is also published by Car- 
roll in his 1966 study (pl. 128). The work portrays a kneeling female figure 
whose arms rest on the shoulders of two female assistants, one carrying 
a covered calabash, the other a white cock. The surface of the work is 
dotted with white, black, ochre, and yellow pigments on a red base. Like 
the brass Obalufon sculpture (fig. 8), the wooden Obalufon sculptures 
illustrated by Carroll have elaborate multi-peaked coiffures. 

A carved mask associated with Obalufon has also been documented 
(Awolalu, opp. p. 176). This mask, which is from the Yoruba town of 
Ilawe, is worn with a long straw or raffia costume. The photograph shows 
the chief of Ilawe praying before this image. 
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7 Obalufon brass crown from town of Obo-Aiyegunle, Ekiti. 
After photograph by R. E Thompson (pl. 10) 


with Ife rulership transition. 


Obalufon and the Head of Lajuwa: 
A Terra-Cotta Identified with a Tale of Court Intrigue 
Visual and thematic evidence suggests that the Obalufon 
mask may be associated with the ancient Ife terra-cotta head 
of a court servant named “Lajuwa” (Fig. 9). The terra-cotta 
head that is said to represent Lajuwa was published by the 
late Ife king, Adesoji Aderemi, at the same time as the Ob- 
alufon mask. Although the dating of the king identified 
with Lajuwa is open to some dispute,“ this terra-cotta head 
was clearly made around the time of both the Obalufon 
mask and the life-size brass and copper heads. In style, 
Willett suggests (p. 58) that it “is almost identical with the 
Wunmonije bronzes and could well have been made by one 
of the same artists.” The two works also appear to be closely 
tied because they were kept in the same chamber at the 
palace. Both sculptures, Willett suggests, may have been 
associated with an incident in Ife history in which a servant 
assumed the role of a king in order to extend his rule. At 
Ife and other Yoruba city-states, certain court servants had 
the right to personify the king. We know from Johnson 
(p. 59) that at Oyo on a number of occasions, surrogates 
of the king would represent him by assuming his robes and 
crown. Here, according to Talbot (111, 569), it was a eunuch 
with the title of Olosi or Osi’efa’ who tock on the king's 
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8 Obalufon brass figure from ljebu-Ode, 19th-20th century A.D. 
h. 12 in. Lagos, Nigerian National Museum (59.26.1) 


identity during judicial proceedings, battles, and certain 
affairs of state. This Olosi had considerable power in the 
palace, for he was one of the principal advisors of the king, 
and had a major role at each coronation. As Johnson sug- 
gests (p. 59), 


% Aderemi (as in n. 2, 3) identifies this king as Aworokolokin. 
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9 Ife terra-cotta head said to represent Lajuwa, 12th-15th cen- 
tury A.D., h. 32. 8cm. From king's palace, Ife. Nigeria, Mu- 
seum of Ife Antiquities, No. 20 (79.R.10) 


The Osi’efa or Olosi . . . represents the king in all oc- 
casions and in all matters civil as well as military. He 
sometimes acts as commander in chief in military ex- 
peditions, he is allowed to use the crown, the state um- 
brella, and the kakaki trumpet, and to have royal honors 
paid to him. On such occasions, he is privileged also to 
dispense the king’s prerogatives. 


Johnson further notes (p. 163), that “The Osi-efa is always 
the first as well as the last in the king's chamber. If the king 


55 At Ife, similarly (according to Abraham, 279), “the [inner chiefs] . . . 
conduct sacrifice for the [king] and serve as his personal advisors and his 
representatives in affairs outside the palace.” Willett asserts (p. 57) that 
it is odd that Lajuwa not only would have been commemorated by a 
sculpture for his part in this deception, but also that he would now be 
considered the patron deity of the palace servants. However, if Lajuwa, 
as the king's deputy, was the first and last in the king's chamber, and if, 





is ill, he takes his place on state occasions, putting on his 
robes and crown; in war he appears as the king's deputy, 
invested in all the paraphernalia of royalty.” 

Perhaps related to this practice of a court figure being 
asked to portray the king for certain state events is a tra- 
dition at Ife described by Idowu ‘p. 208) and Willett 
(p. 150) in which it is said that a particularly beloved king 
died, and one of his servants decided to hide his body and 
pretend that he was still alive by wearing the royal regalia 
himself. The hoax worked for a time, but eventually it was 
discovered. The new king, furious that he had been kept 
from the throne, ordered the servant and the palace artists 
to be killed. The court servant who is said to have mas- 
terminded the deception is identified as Lajuwa, the cham- 
berlain of King Aworokolokin. Lajuwa, Willett notes (p. 
57), is now identified as the patron deity of palace servants. 
Interestingly, Hambly, in his description of the Lajuwa head 
(p. 465) identifies it as “Lajuwa, the messenger of Onis,” 
suggesting that Lajuwa's role at Ife may have been more 
that of a representative/advisor than a servant per se. He 
may have acted as a trusted aid and surrogate of the king. 
The Obalufon mask, as Willett has noted (p. 150), could 
easily have been worn by someone intending to imperson- 
ate the king. It is tempting to suggest in this light that the 
Obalufon mask may also have been worn by designated 
court officials in their roles as representatives of the king. 
Yoruba crowns today incorporate a long fringe of beads 
that hide the ruler’s face. Sculptural portrayals of ancient 
Ife crowns (see Fig. 10) show no such fringe, suggesting that 
a naturalistic mask might have been an important part of 
the representative's costume. Possibly the Obalufon mask, 
through its identity with royal investiture, also had a sec- 
ondary role in masking those at court whose duty it was 
to serve as royal personifiers. 


Ife’s Life-Size Brass and Copper Heads: 
Evidence for Their Identification with Obalufon 

The copper Obalufon mask is also stylistically related to 
the ancient Ife brass and copper heads (Figs. 3, 4) that were 
unearthed in the Wunmonije compound near the palace. The 
Obalufon mask is close enough to one of them to be a por- 
trait of the same person. Frank Willett, who published many 
of these naturalistic copper and brass heads in 1967 in his 
work on Ife, presented a theory as well of their possible 
use and meaning. This theory, whick had originally been 
suggested by William Fagg and then supported by Justine 
Cordwell, suggests that the heads probably played a central 
role in the Yoruba institution of Ako, a tradition in which 
memorial figures were constructed to represent the de- 
ceased.* The life-size brass and copper heads, this theory 


in war, on state occasions, and when the king was ill, he wore the king's 
robe and crown, he also may have represented the king following his death 
as a means of assuring political stability during the period when the new 
king was being selected. 

56 Willett (pp. 26-28); William Fagg, “De l'art des Yoruba,” in L'art negre 
presence africaine, x-x1, 1951, 118 (trans. and repub. in William Fagg, 
Jack Pemberton III, and Bryce Holcombe, Yoruba Sculpture of West Af- 
rica, New York, 1982); Cordwell (as in n. 33, 38-39). 


suggests, were incorporated into memorial figures that 
served as surrogates for deceased Ife kings during funerary 
commemorations. At Owo the documented use of a na- 
turalistic wooden Ako memorial figure was seen to offer a 
contemporary counterpart for this tradition. 

This theory, though still held by most African art his- 
torians, has been brought into question by several scholars. 
Kenneth Murray in a letter to Odu was the first to raise 
doubts about this view, basing himself primarily on the 
stylistic congruity of the works involved.” He notes that 
these cast life-size heads appear to have been produced 
within a relatively short period, probably by one or two 
artists working within a close-knit school. Indeed, accord- 
ing to Murray, ”. . . it might be argued that only one artist, 
working perhaps for only a couple of years, made the ma- 
jority of the heads.” 

The stylistic congruity of these works would thus rule 
out the possibility that the fifteen heads were commis- 
sioned as funeral memorials for successive Ife kings. To the 
contrary, the probable average reign of twenty years which 
Willett suggests for the Ife kings (p. 130), or one of thirteen 
years now considered to be more realistic, would stretch 
their execution over two or three hundred years (i.e., 
twenty, or thirteen, years times fifteen heads). This time 
span is far too long, since they show remarkably few sty- 
listic or formal elements of variance.” Equally problematic 
is the fact that the heads are all in a somewhat similar con- 
dition (apart from blows that some of them received) sug- 
gesting that, rather than having differential lengths and 
places of burial, they were probably all buried for about 
the same length of time, under the same or similar 
conditions.” 

Furthermore, if we look at sculptural forms elsewhere in 
Africa, it is clear that artistic traditions show very signif- 
icant stylistic changes over comparable periods of time. At 
the royal city-state of Benin, for example, Dark notes that 
there is an enormous stylistic difference in the bronze heads 
made over the course of several centuries. Garrard has 
shown that brass “gold weights” from the kingdom of the 
Ashanti in Ghana during the same time span show equally 
striking changes. Great differences can also be seen, as Ro- 
senwald points out, between the early and late commem- 


57 Kenneth C. Murray, “Ancient Ife (Letter to the Editor),” Odu, 1x, 1963, 
71-80. 

58 If, as Willett suggests (p. 26), the heads were buried at royal funerals, 
then rediscovered one at a time and brought back to the palace, it is 
surprising that additional life-size heads have not turned up in the various 
archaeological digs around Ife, for undoubtedly not all would have been 
brought into the palace by the time of the Wunmonije burial. 


5 Willett's interpretation of the holes around the bottom of each neck 
also is difficult to support. These holes, Willett suggests, were used to 
attach the work to a secondary, impermanent structure. The memorial 
figure theory serves well to explain these holes. However, it is equally 
possible that the holes were made in the course of manufacture for some 
other purpose altogether. A number of the heads from Benin (the Osun 
head and the Udo style heads among others) have similar holes either at 
the front or at the back, and there has been no suggestion that these heads 
were used for similar ako purposes. 
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10 Ife brass figure of a king, 12th-15th century a.D., h. 
47.11cm. From the Ita Yemoo site, Ife. Nigeria, Museum of Ife 
Antiquities, (79.R.12) 
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orative figures of the Kuba kings, even though they were 
made over a much shorter period. 

Willett was aware of the problems in the several hundred- 
year period of manufacture that his memorial theory ne- 
cessitated. He suggested accordingly (p. 130) that Ife kings 
may have been ritually killed after a short reign of only 
seven years. There is, however, no evidence for the ritual 
killing of kings in any of the accounts of Ife history, nor 
in the other Yoruba city-state histories. The only evidence 
that Willett cites as support for his contention is an account 
given by Ulli Beier coming from the southern Yoruba city 
of Ijebu, which refers to traditions about events assumed 
to have taken place in Ife. 

Even if we were to accept a seven-year reign for the kings 
of Ife, however, this would still indicate a period of man- 
ufacture of roughly 112 years, a span of time still too long 
for these stylistically similar works. Willett also appears to 
have been aware of this difficulty, for he suggests (p. 130) 
that the heads may have portrayed not only kings but also 
palace retainers — i.e., those who would have been killed 
to accompany the king at the time of his death. The pos- 
sibility that any of these copper and brass heads repre- 
sented court servants, however, is extremely slight, in view 
not only of the scarcity of copper and brass at Ife at this 
time, but also because, as Willett notes, each head appears 
to have been intended to wear a crown. 

More recently Rowland Abiodun has raised further ques- 
tions about Willett’s memorial theory for these heads. 
Abiodun points out that ”. . . if the ‘effigy represents the 
dignitas of the office itself,’ it is strange that we have not 
yet found a single instance where the ako effigy has been 
made specifically for [a king]. . . .” He goes on to note that 


. + + if [kings] are honored as seconds of the gods... 
and if ‘it is dangerous to stare at his naked face’. . . and 
if at his death there is even greater secrecy and mystery 
surrounding his person, would it not be incongruous to 
carve an ako or even to make any image of him in the 
characteristically naturalistic style and parade the town 
with it the way the known ako are treated? 


Murray and Abiodun have not, however, suggested any 
alternatives for the possible meaning and use of these heads. 


© P.W. Dark, An Introduction to Benin Art and Technology, Oxford, 
1973, fig. 1; Timothy Garrard, Akan Weights and the Gold Trade, Lon- 
don, 1980; Jean B. Rosenwald, “Kuba King Figures,” African Arts, vu, 
3, 1974, 31. 


€ Rowland O. Abiodun, review of African Art and Leadership, ed. Doug- 
las Fraser and Herbert Cole, in Odu, N.S. x, 1974, 138. Abiodun also 
expressed doubt that the heads represented kings. 


& The identification of these heads with a deity (orisha) also conforms 
with traditions at Ife concerning these finds. Works of bronze (or other 
metals) as well as works of stone are said by more recent Ife residents to 
be gods. Accordingly, William Bascom notes (“Brass Portrait Heads from 
Ife-Ife, Nigeria,” Man, xoccvin, 201, 1938, 176) that when the Wunmonije 
heads were first unearthed, they were said to be orisha (gods). Interest- 
ingly, a number of other Ife finds also suggest parallels with deities rec- 


It is just such an alternate theory that the above discussion 
of the Obalufon mask may now permit. 

I propose in this light that these heads, like the life-size 
copper mask, may have been identified with Obalufon II 
and with his later worship as a god.” There is considerable 
evidence to support this view. First, all the brass and copper 
life-size heads from Ife were found in the Wunmonije com- 
pound (Fig. 6), a part of the capital that is said to be near 
the place where Obalufon II himself was buried. According 
to Fabunmi’s map (n.p.), this is also near the place where 
the new kings of Ife are crowned. 

It is also possible that these heads may have originally 
been housed on an Obalufon shrine, on the analogy that 
at other Yoruba centers, brass crowns, masks, and figures 
are frequently found on shrines identified with this deity. 
The only other major shrines specifically associated with 
brass sculptures are those of the Ogboni and Agemo so- 
cieties. The placement of these heads on the Ife Obalufon 
shrine would also conform to the Yoruba tradition that 
identifies Obalufon as the patron deity of brass casting, and 
attributes to Obalufon II the introduction of the casting 
arts. Furthermore, if the heads were intended, as Willett 
suggests, to be seen with actual crowns, and if, as stated 
above, these crowns were kept on the Obalufon shrine, it 
follows that the heads and the crowns would have been 
kept together. 

The association of these heads with Obalufon also 
emerges from the probable circumstances of their late bur- 
ial in the Wunmonije compound in the palace. When the 
works were brought into the palace for interment, which 
Willett suggests (pp. 27-28) probably took place sometime 
before the early nineteenth century, it seems likely that this 
was done with the intention of protecting them from fur- 
ther attack. With this in mind, the place selected for their 
burial undoubtedly would have been chosen with consid- 
erable care. Assuming this to be the case, it would follow 
that the heads would be buried in a palace area closely 
associated with the patron deity in whose shrine they had 
originally been found. Since the heads were buried near the 
assumed grave of Obalufon II, it seems likely that origi- 
nally they had also been associated with this ruler.“ 

The placement and history of the Obalufon shrine in Ife 
offers still additional support for the identification of the 


ognized by the Yoruba today. At Woye Asiri, Garlake notes (as in n. 5, 
94), ground stone axes were unearthed. These, as he suggests, “ . . . are 
today a characteristic offering at Shango shrines.” Garlake reports further 
that at Obalara’s Land (one of Ife’s primary sites) fron staffs similar to 
those used by present-day diviners were recovered. 

# The Wunmonije compound is situated on Lafogido Street about one 
hundred yards behind the palace. According to Bascom (as in n. 62, 176) 
the heads discovered in 1938 were found in two groups about ten feet 
apart at a depth of no more than two feet. In 1939, four more bronze 
heads and the upper part of a male figure were found at this same site. 

64 It is also possible, however, that when the heads were brought into the 
palace for protection, their place of burial became known as Obalufon’s 
“burial” because the works placed here had been brought from his shrine. 
See also n. 18. 


heads with Obalufon. This shrine“ is situated on Obalufon 
Street in the northwestern part of the city, close to one of 
the principal city gates, the one that leads to Ibadan. The 
finding of a life-size terra-cotta mask near this shrine sug- 
gests, as already remarked, the possibility that this area 
was also the site of the Obalufon shrine during the earlier 
Ife period. The oldest published reference to this Ife shrine 
is by Frobenius (pp. 294-96). He notes that the Obalufon 
shrine was unlike other Ife shrines, in that it was a full scale 
building constructed in a cleared area (rather than a 
grove).” Frobenius’ description of this unique structure 
suggests that at some point during the late period the orig- 
inal Obalufon shrine was destroyed and then rebuilt. The 
destruction would have been most likely during one of the 
several sieges of Ife by the residents of the Modakeke“ 
quarter of Ife, which was established in the western part 
of the city by Ibadan and Oyo migrants in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. During at least one of these at- 
tacks, the residents of Ife abandoned the city.” Interest- 
ingly, several of the brass and copper Ife heads show dam- 
age that could have occurred at this time. The most 
probable occasion for the transfer of the heads into the 
palace for safekeeping would be after such an attack. In 


65 William Fagg has informed me (personal communication, April 15, 1983) 
that the site of Osongongon Obamakin, which lies in northwestern Ife, 
is also associated with Obalufon. In the list of Ife kings reconstructed by 
John Abiri (in Adedeji, 324, n. 8), Osongongon Obamakin (also known 
as Nimosoye) is identified as an Obatala worshipper who was able to 
wrest Ife control from “Odudua” for a time during his reign. Thus he, 
like Obalufon, is closely associated with legitimate rule and autochtho- 
nous rights. In the Ife Osongongon Obamakin shrine excavated by Fagg 
in 1953, a head was found that was identified by the contemporary in- 
habitants of Ife as that of Obalufon. A number of other sculptures from 
this site represent persons suffering from various deforming diseases. When 
Fagg excavated the shrine, he observed that it was still being used by Ife 
residents as a piace where diseases such as smallpox were being treated. 
In more recent Yeruba traditions, persons suffering from deforming dis- 
eases are also said to be sacred to Obatala (the deity of both Obalufon 
and Osongongon Obamakin) (Johnson, 27; Awolalu, 21). According to 
Johnson (p. 165) persons with disfiguring illnesses — hunchbacks, albinos, 
lepers, prognathi, dwarfs, cripples, and the like — often served as priests 
and priestesses of Obatala. Interestingly, Ore, the “original hunter” who 
presumably also worshipped Obatala, is described in oral traditions as a 
skillful doctor who cured the daughter of “Odudua” (Idowu, 23). 

The only other description of an Obalufon shrine found in the literature 
is that which Parrinder provides for the shrine at Ibadan. This temple, 
he explains (as in n. 48, 30), is small, and appears to have been used only 
infrequently. Its door is kept shut, and to reinforce this idea, two wooden 
figures of Eshu (the Yoruba trickster god) are secured in the wall beside 
it to help protect the building from entry. 


66 This shrine would appear to lie just inside the older of the two wall 
ramparts that onee enclosed the city. Though the date of the earlier wall 
has not yet been established, the more recent wall, which includes a larger 
area than the other, is said to have been built by the Ife king Abeweila 
sometime between 1837 and the time of his death (William Fagg and Frank 
Willett, “Ancient Ife: An Ethnographic Survey,” Odu, vii, 1960, 21). 


67 Hambly, who visited the Obalufon shrine in Ife in 1929-30, provides 
(p. 465) a different description of the building; he notes that it was a small 
hut. J. Bertho and R. Mauny describe (“Archaeologie du pays Yo- 
ruba et du Bas-Niger,” Notes Africaines, tv1 , 1952, 104) the Obalufon 
shrine in their later visit as consisting of a narrow dark room situated in 
a house in the northwestern part of the city. The above descriptions of 
the Ife Obalufon shrine indicate that it changed considerably over the 
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view of the location of the Obalufon shrine near both Mo- 
dakeke and the Ibadan gate, it seems plausible that there 
is a connection between the damage done to the heads, the 
destruction of the Obalufon shrine, and the later building 
of a more permanent structure on this site. Even though 
the proximity of this shrine to Modakeke and the Ibadan 
gate would appear to be the primary reason for singling 
out this shrine for destruction, it is also quite possible that 
the attack had been intentionally aimed at Obalufon be- 
cause he was known to have been the opponent of Or- 
anmiyan (Oyo's founder) and was, by the same token, the 
deity most closely associated with Ife rulership. 

It is also of some significance that the area where the 
Obalufon shrine is situated has been associated with the 
excavation of many of the city’s finest works of art. Moda- 
keke (whence many of Frobenius’ finds came), Iwinrin 
Grove, Obalara Land, and Osongongon Obamakin are 
among the many sites in this part of the city where works 
of the classic period have been unearthed. Ita Yemoo, the 
other major site with ancient sculptures, is found near the 
opposite end of Obalufon Street, along the road that leads 
to Ilesha. The proximity of the Obalufon shrine to Mo- 
dakeke, Obalara Land, and the Iwinrin Grove sites, in par- 


course of the last century. The mosque-like Obalufon structure visited on 
this site by Frobenius in 1910 was, it would seem, first replaced with a 
small shrine (a structure more characteristic of Yoruba religious architec- 
ture); tnen (between 1929 and 1952) this in turn was replaced by a specially 
designated chamber within a house. Frank Willett believes (personal com- 
munication, March 7, 1985), however, that this shrine was not rebuilt. 


68 Johnson suggests (p. 231-3) that Modakeke, an Ibadan and Oyo refugee 
settlement at Ife, had, by 1884, a population of 50,000-60,000 inhabitants. 
Palau-Marti presents (p. 19) a good deal of background information on 
this settlement. During the 19th century, she notes, Peul (Fulani) mounted 
warriors conquered much of the northern Yoruba area, destroying several 
towns including old Oyo. During this time, thousands of Yoruba refugees 
from the north moved into the more heavily forested Yoruba communities 
farther south. A large number of these refugees settled at Ife, but they 
were not well received. Indeed, they were often required to perform men- 
ial tasks such as cutting wood and carrying water for the other Ife resi- 
dents. Tension between the original Ife citizens and the newcomers was 
considerable, and remained so even after the Ife king, Adegunle, created 
Modakeke as a separate refugee settlement. 

During this period, Palau-Marti notes (p. 19), Peul warriors also at- 
tacked a number of Ife settlements in the area. However, the Peul were 
never able to penetrate the capital itself. 


6 Several historical traditions at Ife support the idea that the Modakeke 
residen:s were able to wrest control of the capital from the traditional Ife 
residen:s several times, forcing the Ife citizens to abandon the city (Smith, 
153-54, 180; Palau-Marti, 19; Willett, 102). One abandonment is believed 
to have taken place between 1850 and 1854, and seems to have been wide- 
spread since the Modakeke supporters, once in power, are said to have 
retaliated for past wrongs (see n. 68) by selling local citizens into slavery, 
and bringing Ife women into their own settlements as wives. Modakeke’s 
control over Ife was finally ended, according to Palau-Marti (p. 19), when 
the king of Ibadan decided to help restore Ife to its former position as 
first city, and asked that the Ife women and their children be returned to 
the capital. Tensions at Ife still appear to have remained high, however, 
and Ife's long-held desire to remove the Modakeke residents from the 
envirors, once and for all, was of such importance to King Adelekan. the 
ruler in 1896, that he gave three Ife works of art to the British colonial 
governor (see n. 2) to assure that the Modakeke residents would be re- 
settled elsewhere. 
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ticular, is of considerable interest since, according to Fa- 
bunmi (p. 22), the Iwinrin Grove is the original land of the 
autochthonous peoples of Ife. Thus the location of the Ob- 
alufon shrine in this part of the city reinforces the identity 
of Obalufon with these peoples. The association of this area 
with Ife’s finest works of art gives further support for the 
thesis that the brass and copper heads may originally have 
come from this part of the city. 

Still another factor to be considered in the identification 
of the life-size Ife heads with Obalufon is the unusual quan- 
tity of heads constituting this group. It is probably no co- 
incidence that, including the Obalufon mask, there are 
sixteen” of them. Sixteen is an extremely important number 
for the Yoruba, and is identified, among other things, with 
the original number of Yoruba “crowns,” that is, sacred 
Yoruba city-states.”! 

The identification of these heads, symbolically at least, 
with the founders of the sixteen Yoruba royal city-states 
might in turn account for their stress on naturalism.” The 
possible association between the heads and the Yoruba city- 
states owing allegiance to Ife is further supported by a tra- 
dition that the right to wear the crown in the various Yo- 
ruba centers came from Ife.” Each Yoruba king was, as 
Smith points out (p. 109), the wearer of a crown bestowed 
on his ancestor from Ife, and his town was accordingly 
defined as ile alade, ‘crowned town” or capital. In Oyo 
and Ekiti the custom that the state sword and other ma- 
terials were sent to the new king from Ife offers support 
for this thesis.“ The arrival of these Ife materials is, ac- 
cording to Akinjogbin (in Smith, 200, n.4), “The most im- 
portant ceremony at the coronation of any Alafin.” A sim- 
ilar tradition was documented by Joao de Barros” at the 
court of Benin in the sixteenth century. He writes that, 


7 Willett notes (p. 20) that “Of these . . . bronzes, no less than sixteen 
are life-size. . . . ” He suggests (in Ekpo Eyo, Two Thousand Years: Ni- 
gerian Art, Lagos, 1977, 116) that Ife sculptures in terra-cotta and stone 
(which are far more numerous than those in bronze and brass) were being 
made earlier and for a longer time than these cire-perdue castings. 


7 William Bascom, The Yoruba of Southwestern Nigeria, New York, 1969, 
p. 11. Today there are more kings who are associated with legitimate 
crowns. Originally, however, it is said that there were either sixteen or 
first seven and then sixteen crowns. 


72 The naturalism of these heads is further emphasized by the fact that 
several of them have traces of black paint on the pupils, white on the 
eyes, and red around the neck (Eyo and Willett, 95). One of the heads 
also bears red and black lines encircling the eyes, suggesting perhaps, 
facial painting applied in the context of ceremonies. 


73 The Obalufon coronation context that I am proposing does not nec- 
essarily rule out the possibility that the heads may also have been asso- 
ciated in some way with funerals, for indeed coronations, in principle, 
only take place when the previous king has died or has left the throne. 
If there was a funerary component in the use of the heads, however, it 
must have been subsidiary to the main purpose for which the heads had 
originally been cast, for the evidence does not support the possibility that 
the heads were individually cast in conjunction with successive kings' 
deaths. They appear instead to have been commissioned as a group. It is 
highly unlikely that such a large grouping would have been commissioned 
in anticipation of the deaths of future Ife kings. 


74 Johnson, 10, 402; Williams, 152, n. 18. 
75 In Thomas Hodgkin, Nigerian Perspectives: An Historical Anthology, 


In accordance with a very ancient custom, the King of 
Beny, on ascending the throne, sends ambassadors to the 
Ogane . . . with rich gifts to announce that by the de- 
cease of his predecessor he has succeeded to the Kingdom 
of Beny, and to request confirmation. To signify his as- 
cent, the Prince Ogane sends the King a staff and a head- 
piece of shining brass, fashioned like a spanish helmet, 
in place of a crown and sceptre. 


According to Bradbury, the term Ogane in the above de- 
scription is a reference to the king of Ife.” Related to this 
tradition is another cited by Susan Vogel, in which rings 
portraying scenes of rulers and sacrifice may have been sent 
to Ife from the various Yoruba city-states after a king died 
“... to signal the legitimate transfer of rule.” 

What these various traditions suggest is that legitimation 
ceremonies of some form were carried out at Ife when new 
rulers of the associated city-states came to power.” What 
the roles of these heads could have been in Ife legitimating 
ceremonies is impossible to determine, but perhaps they, 
like the Obalufon mask “head,” were intended to serve in 
some way as sacred crown supports on these occasions. 
Like the crowns, which, as Pemberton suggests, were 
viewed as gods (orisha), these heads may have represented 
the deified founders of the city-states, symbolizing the sanc- 
tity of the kingship itself.” Appropriately, these heads ap- 
pear to have been in use long after the time of their man- 
ufacture. Willett notes (p. 28) that a thread of later date 
was found on one of them; a trade bead was attached to 
another. If the heads had indeed been associated with le- 
gitimating ceremonies at Ife for successive Yoruba kings, it 
is not surprising that a late thread would have been present 
on one of them. 


London, 1960, 96. 


7 R.E. Bradbury, The Benin Kingdom, (Ethnographic Survey of Africa, 
xu), London, 1957, 20. Although A.F.C. Ryder rejects this identity (“A 
Reconsideration of the Ife-Benin Relationship,” Journal of African His- 
tory, vi, 1, 1965) based on the grounds of a misstatement of the direction 
of Ife from Benin, there was clearly early contact between the two centers, 
for an Ife-style casting of a king in the robes of state was found at Benin. 


77 Susan Vogel, “Rapacious Birds and Severed Heads: Early Bronze Rings 
from Nigeria,” Art Institute of Chicago Centennial Lectures (Museum 
Studies, x), Chicago, 1983, 350. 


78 The Yoruba scholar Akinjogbin compares (in Smith, 108) the relation- 
ship of the king of Ife to the other Yoruba kings to that of a family, ebi, 
which has a senior leader. More important, he notes that the Ife king's 
control over the other kingdoms was defined primarily through his role 
in the consecration of these rulers. 


7° Pemberton (as in n. 12, p. 58). Robert Thompson explains (p. 10) that 
the crown itself,” . . . serves, in part, as a supernatural check against the 
conduct of the king,” for it is believed to contain powerful substances that 
are used to this effect. It is interesting in this light that the king of ljebu- 
Ife told Thompson (p. 15) that “the face upon the inherited crown stood 
for the first king of the settlement.” Beier (as in n. 35, p. 24) offers ad- 
ditional insight on this face, noting that in some accounts this image is 
identified as the face of Obalufon. 


8° The bead was found on head number nine and was identified by W. 
G. van der Sleen (in Willett, 205-06) as an Incian trade-wind bead. On 
head number four, a nail was found on the lef: temple which may have 
been used to afix the crown (Willett, 28). 


Other Ife Works Identified with Obalufon 
and Ife Royal Succession Ceremonies 

The identification of the life-size brass and copper heads 
with coronation and rulership succession is reinforced by 
the importance of coronation themes in the larger corpus 
of brass and copper cire-perdue sculptures at Ife. This cor- 
pus, it is important to note, is small and select. In all, Eyo 
and Willett suggest (p. 30) that only about thirty cire-per- 
due castings have been found in the various Ife sites. Like 
the Obalufon mask and the fifteen life-size brass and cop- 
per heads, many of the remaining sixteen or so castings ap- 
pear to be identified with themes of coronation. Among 
the works that involve this theme is a small brass figure 
from the site of Ita Yemoo (Fig. 10).® This sculpture was 
identified by the late king of Ife as depicting the king at the 
time of his coronation.® According to the king, the ruler 
in this sculpture is shown holding the two principal em- 
blems of rulership. The king observed that in the figure's 
left hand he carries a horn,® and in his right a bead- 
embroidered cloth wrapped around a wooden core. This 
latter item, the king explained, ‘is carried from the acces- 
sion of the . . . [king] to his coronation.”* Another well- 
known Ife sculpture portraying a coronation scene is the 
half-figure of a king that was buried with the cire-perdue 
heads in Ife’s Wunmonije compound. This figure holds the 
same emblem of coronation (the horn) in one hand; the 
other hand is missing. Similar iconography is found in the 
royal couple (probably a king and his queen) from the Ita 
Yemoo site. The male of this couple, Willett notes, holds 
a horn in his left hand and an axe-like object in his right. 
The female holds an object resembling a horn. 

Many of the remaining dozen or so brass and copper 
objects from Ife also seem to incorporate coronation im- 
agery. These sculptures include several small heads wearing 
crowns, and a number of scepters and maces.® In addition, 
there is a tiny figure of a king (Fig. 11) wearing a crown 
and carrying a scepter (similar to those mentioned above) 
shown curled around a throne-shaped vessel.” A similar 


81 The Ita Yemoo site is also associated ultimately with Obatala, for Yemo 
is said to have been his wife. 


8 In Frank Willett, “Bronze Figures from Ita Yemoo, Ife, Nigeria,“ Man, 
Lix, 1959, 189. 


8 Eyo and Willett describe (p. 97) the horn as one filled with magical 
substances. 


84 According to the king of Ife (in Willett, 23), the bead-embroidered cloth 
is carried by the future king only from his accession to his coronation. 
At this time it is replaced by a beaded cowtail flywhisk (irukere, “ram's 
beard”), a prestige item more generally carried by the king. Eyo and Wil- 
lett refer (p. 97} to this bead-embroidered cloth as a royal scepter. 


85 Willett (as in n. 82, 190). 


86 As Willett points out (p. 50), a number of the staff and mace heads 
appear to portray victims of human sacrifice. Such sacrifices were some- 
times associated with Obalufon and indeed according to Farrow (as in n. 
38, 99) the last Yoruba public sacrifice of this type took place in Abeokuta 
in 1891 in an Obalufon ceremony. 


8? Although Willett identifies this figure as a queen, based, it would ap- 
pear, on the figure's multi-tiered crown, the work appears to portray a 
king. As suggested in n. 6, multi-tiered crowns seem to have been worn 
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throne of quartz, it will be recalled, is associated with Mo- 
remi’s son and the autochthonous Ife people. This throne 
is perhaps also related to the stone “throne of Obalufon” 
that the new king displayed during installation ceremonies. 
The cire-perdue “enthroned” figure thus appears to be 
closely identified both with royal installation and with Ob- 
alufon. In view of the small quantity of Ife cire-perdue 
works, it is not surprising that many of these sculptures 
display themes of royalty, in particular images identified 
with the installation of rulers. As a group, they also may 
have been linked in some way to Obalufon, for he was the 
patron deity not only of coronations but also of the various 
brass- and copper-castings arts. 

The final evidence that supports the identification of the 
life-size brass and copper heads both with Obalufon and 
with the theme of coronation comes from a vessel unearthed 
at the Ife site of Obalara Land. This terra-cotta vessel, 
which was published by Eyo and Willett (Fig. 30), may por- 
tray an Obalufon shrine with the associated rituals of co- 
ronation. It shows a naturalistic Ife head and two stylized 
conical heads placed inside a small shrine. The naturalistic 
head resembles the life-size cire-perdue castings; one of the 
stylized conical heads bears a resemblance to a modern 
stone sculpture of a figure wearing a crown. This sculpture 
(Fig. 12) has an oversize conical crown, barely demarcated 
features, and no torso. Headdresses of a similar conical 
shape have been worn in recent times by Ife chief priests.” 

The small staff-like forms on this vessel appear, in turn, 
to be associated with the Ogboni society, which, as sug- 
gested above, may have been introduced at the time of Ob- 
alufon’s reign, and probably had a part in Ife ceremonies 
of coronation. Two somewhat related vesels were found in 
the Osongongon Obamakin and Koiwo Layout shrines at 
Ife. These vessels, like the Obalara Land vessel, incorporate 
horns, themes of sacrifice, Ogboni staffs, and in one case, 
a head with serpents issuing from the nostrils — a motif 
also found on the more recent Obalufon sculpture (Fig. 8). 
Like the Obalufon mask, the life-size brass and copper 


by both men and women at Ife. Furthermore, this figure has no apparent 
breasts and wears jewelry over its chest similar to that of the standing Ife 
king figures. The identity of this figure as a king is further reinforced by 
the fact that it is shown holding a (royal ?) scepter. 


8 Frank Willet identifies (personal communication, March 7, 1985) this 
figure as coming from an Odudua grove near Igbodio. 


& Hambly, 467; Fagg and Plass, as in n. 46, 60. Peter Garlake who ex- 
cavated at Obalara Land also suggests that the fianking heads on the 
Obalara Land vessel may be crowns (“Excavations at Obalara Land: An 
Interim Report,” West African Journal of Archaeology, 1974; 4: 14). 


® There are other descriptions of Obalufon sculptures at Ife. Hambly de- 
scribes one such sculpture (p. 465) as “. . . a clay statue about 50 cm. in 
height. . . .” It is possible that Hambly mistook the stone material of this 
sculpture for clay, for as Bertho and Mauny state in their later description 
of the work (as in n. 67, p. 104), the room was very dark, and the figure 
wore a cloth covering. The palace Obalufon shrine contained a terra-cotta 
ram’s head. In some respects, this ram's head (which is published by both 
Frobenius [p. 315] and Willett [pl. 43]) is similar to animal head forms 
which have been found in other excavations at Ife. These heads probably 
symbolize animal offerings (Fagg and Willett, as in n. 66, 26). 
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11 Ife brass figure of a king holding a scepter, curled around a 
throne-shaped vessel, 12th-15th century a.p., h. 12.4cm. From 
the Ita Yemoo site, Ife, Nigeria. National Museum, Lagos 
(L92.58) 


heads, and many of the other cire-perdue castings from Ife, 
these vessels appear to share an identity with and concern 
for legitimate rulership and rituals of succession. 


Conclusions: The Obalufon Mask in Ife Art and History 

The key to understanding the symbolism and function 
of the Obalufon mask, it was suggested here, is found in 
the figure of Obalufon II himself, first as a historic ruler 
of Ife, and, following his death, as a deity of the Yoruba 
people. The overthrow of Obalufon II soon after he came 
to power, and his long battle to regain the throne, came to 
symbolize the problem of the legitimacy of rulership at Ife. 
Obalufon II's identification with the early Ogboni society, 
which was founded to guard the rights of the autochtho- 
nous peoples, was probably also the basis of his association 
with Ife brass casting — the technique not only of the Ob- 
alufon mask but also of the various related heads, figures, 
and scepters. The fact that Obalufon worship is associated 
with ideals of good government and prosperity also sug- 
gests the importance of this Ife king as a symbol of Yoruba 
rulership. 

What the Obalufon mask and related arts show addi- 


12 Modern stone 
sculpture with 
crown from the 
Odudua grove 
near Igbodio. Af- 
ter photograph by 
Frank Willett 





tionally is a concern for and identification with autoch- 
thonous participation in local rulership. The process of Yo- 
ruba state formation that was associated with the early 
leader “Odudua” and his numerous sons appears to have 
presented great problems in this regard. Not only were they 
foreigners, but they attempted to establish their own deities 
and to wrest the rulership of these lands from the local 
peoples. Understandably, the problems that the early rulers 
faced with the local populace were considerable. Signifi- 
cantly, it appears that Obalufon II came to symbolize the 
mediation of the two seemingly antithetical concerns. On 
the one hand he himself was a ruler and descendant of the 
Ife city-state founder “Odudua”; on the other hand, he rep- 
resented and supported the legitimate rights of the local Ife 
population in the state rulership structure. For this reason, 
Obalufon I, like the arts associated with him, was iden- 
tified with the legitimacy of the very kingship on which 
Yoruba political stability was based. 

The mask that portrays this ruler shows him as a robust 
and handsome man of middle age. We know too little about 
Obalufon II to attempt to read aspects of the personality 
of this ruler in the work, but it is tempting to suggest that 


some of Obalufon II's energy, calm resolve, and inner 
strength have been captured by the artist. What is also re- 
markable in the portrait is the degree of naturalism that is 
achieved. The precision with which key anatomical fea- 
tures are depicted and the careful rendering not only of 
flesh texture but also of skeletal and muscular structure are 
found nowhere else in African art. It is beyond the scope 
of this article to discuss the possible sources of naturalism 
at Ife; suffice it to say that it is very unusual. What role 
Obalufon II might have had in determining the mode of 
the image portrayed is unknown. However, at Ife there 
seems to have been an early interest in preserving the mem- 
ory of important figures of the city-state both in oral his- 
tory and in art. That these portrayals reached new levels 
of artistic and technological achievement suggests how con- 
ducive the early Ife social and cultural climate was to ar- 
tistic innovation and excellence. Obalufon II, who later be- 
came identified as the patron deity of brass casting, bead- 
working, and weaving, undoubtedly had a significant role 
in fostering artistic expression during this formative period. 

Columbia University 

New York, NY 10027 
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Brocade Patterns in the Shop of the Master of Frankfurt: 


An Accessory to Stylistic Analysis 


Stephen H. Goddard 


Defining the extent of anonymous early sixteenth-century 
Flemish painters’ workshops poses difficult problems that 
often cannot be adequately resolved by traditional stylistic 
analysis. The identification of the repertory of composi- 


The rudiments of this article first appeared in chapter 5 of my doctoral 
dissertation. I thank my parents for providing a summer of study in Eu- 
rope (1979), when the mechanical repetition of brocade patterns in the 
shop of the Master of Frankfurt first occurred to me, appropriately, in 
Frankfurt a.M. This study grew to maturity during a year of research in 
Belgium (1981-82) funded by the Belgian American Educational Foun- 
dation, to which I am forever grateful. Much of the research was carried 
out at the Centre National de Recherches ‘Primitifs Flamands,’ in Brussels. 
The author has benefitted from brief but informative conversations with 


tions, figures, and motifs specific to a given workshop helps 
clarify conclusions reached by the necessarily subjective 
study of artistic style. In the present study the large work- 
shop of the Antwerp painter known as the Master of Frank- 


numercus specialists: G. Delmarcel, R.S. Field, N. Goetghebeur, M. Koller, 
E. Maeder, C. Périer-d'leteren, L. and M. Serck, J.-P. Sosson, J.R]. Van 
Asperen de Boer, E. Vandamme, E. van de Wetering, and R. van Schoute. 
This study would not have been possible without the assistance of the 
museum personnel who took the time to measure the brocade patterns 
discussed here. My warmest thanks to all. A “G” followed by a number 
refers to the catalogue number in my catalogue of paintings by the Master 
of Frankfurt and his shop (Volume Il of my doctoral thesis, with illus- 
trations). All measurements are in centimeters. 
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furt (1460-71533) will be discussed.’ His shop is in many 
respects ideal for such an investigation: it provides a large 
body of paintings (about 120) which have been grouped 
together stylistically around a few certain attributions to 
the Master himself; it appears to have been a highly suc- 
cessful shop involved in the rapid production of paintings 
for sale on the open market; there has been discussion rel- 
ative to style about the size of the shop, and there are def- 
inite motifs that appear to have been exclusive to his shop. 
This article will focus attention on one of the motifs: the 
brocade patterns. 

Discussion of style, it should be stressed, has strength 
and value precisely because it is subjective. The discussion 
of shop motifs is a more objective approach, concerned not 
so much with the psychology of a master as with the work- 
ing technique and vocabulary common to all workers in 
his atelier. These two methods approach the visual facts, 
the paintings themselves, from quite different angles, and, 
properly interpreted, lend rigor to one another. 

Four paintings form an essential core in the oeuvre of 
the Master of Frankfurt: the Festival of the Archers in the 
Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, Antwerp (G 1, 
ca. 1490), the Portrait of the Artist and His Wife in the 
same museum (G 2, 1496), the Holy Kindred Altarpiece in 
the Historisches Museum, Frankfurt (G 67-69, ca. 1503-06), 
and the Humbracht Crucifixion Triptych in the Städelsches 
Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt (G 101, ca. 1506). With these 
paintings providing a stylistic definition, another thirty 
panels have been attributed to the Master of Frankfurt, and 
about eighty to his workshop.? The distinction between the 


! The Master of Frankfurt's birthdate is deduced from his self-portrait in 
the Portrait of the Artist and His Wife (Antwerp Museum) which bears 
the age of the two figures (thirty-six and twenty-seven) and the date, 1496. 
His date of death would be 1533 if he was Hendrik van Wueluwe, as has 
been proposed. For the Master of Frankfurt see especially H. Weizsäcker, 
“Der Meister von Frankfurt,” Zeitschrift für christliche Kunst, x, 1897, 
1-16, and his Die Kunstschatze des ehemaligen Dominikaner Klosters in 
Frankfurt a.M., Munich, 1923; M.J. Friedlander, Die Altniederländische 
Malerei, vu, Berlin and Leyden, 1929 (or the English edition; Early Neth- 
erlandish Painting, v11, Brussels, 1971); W.R. Valentiner, “Jan de Vos, the 
Master of Frankfurt,” Art Quarterly, vin, 1945, 195-215; A.J.J. Delen, 
“Wie was de Meester van Frankfort?,” in Miscellanea Leo van Puyvelde, 
Brussels, 1949, 74-83; P. Vanaise, “De Meester van Watervliet en zijn Nood 
Gods,” in “Het Nood-Godsdrieluik van de Kerk te Watervliet/Le Trip- 
tyque de la Déploration de l'église de Watervliet,” Institut Royal du Pa- 
trimoine Artistique/ Koninklijk Instituut voor het Kunstpatrimonium, 
Bulletin, 1x, 1966, 9-39. More recently see Fredericksen; Hand; Hoenig- 
swald; Goddard, 1983a, b; S. Goddard, “Documents Concerning Hendrik 
van Wueluwe,” Jaarboek van het Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kun- 
sten-Antwerpen, 1983, 33-52; P. Vandenbroeck,”Bij het ‘Schuttersfeest’ 
(1493) en het ‘Dubbelportret’ (1496) van de Meester van Frankfurt,” Jaar- 
boek van het Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten-Antwerpen, 
1983, 15-32. 


? In Goddard, 1983a, the body of attributions made by Friedlander was 
kept largely intact, although with differences of opinion as to what should 
be attributed to the hand of the Master and what should be attributed to 
his shop. Most additions were newly located multiples. For the only en- 
tirely new attribution to the hand of the Master of Frankfurt, see Goddard, 


Master and his shop is, of course, hazy, and many works 
involve both. I have tentatively suggested that three prom- 
inent assistants were at work in the shop of the Master of 
Frankfurt, each of them slightly toning down the Master’s 
own gruff style. 

Other observers would prefer to see this shop split into 
several smaller shops. For example, Paul Vanaise, consid- 
ering works traditionally attributed to the Master of Frank- 
furt and his shop, suggested that the Deposition Triptych 
in the Church of Our Lady, Watervliet (G 104) and the 
Adoration of the Magi Triptych in the Antwerp Museum 
(G 79) were by one artist (the “Master of Watervliet”); that 
the author of the two Frankfurt altarpieces was a second 
artist (the Master of Frankfurt); and that the author of the 
Portrait of the Artist and His Wife and the Festival of the 
Archers was a third (perhaps Hendrik van Wueluwe). In 
my view, all these works were made in the shop of the 
Master of Frankfurt over about a twenty-five year period, 
and the “Master of Watervliet” was one of the three major 
shop assistants. Not only do the works cohere stylistically 
to the degree anticipated in a large workshop, but the art- 
ist's portrait appears in all but one of these six works (the 
Humbracht Crucifixion Triptych) and, despite Vanaise’s ar- 
guing to the contrary, it is almost certainly one artist and 
not three who is depicted. Slight variations among the por- 
traits might be explained by their having been painted by 
different assistants, by differences in the sitter’s age, and 
by differences in the size of the portraits.‘ In the case of 
the panels so far mentioned, a discussion of style has not 
been sufficient to reach agreement on their authorship. Even 


1983b. If dispersed altarpieces are counted as one work, I arrived at thirty- 
four attributions to the Master (often with shop assistance, of course), 
seventy-eight attributions to the shop, six attributions to “Group Master 
of Frankfurt” (generally multiples too removed from the Master's style to 
be easily considered as from his shop), and five tentative attributions to 
followers of the Master (presumably trained by him). 


3 Goddard, 1983a, 1, 130-151. These three personalities are each associated 
with a major work within the shop of the Master of Frankfurt: G 22, Holy 
Family with Angels Triptych, Fine Art Gallery. San Diego (five works); 
G 83, Adoration of the Magi Triptych, Staatsgalerie, Stuttgart (five works); 
and G 104, Deposition Triptych in the Church of Our Lady in Watervliet 
(eight or nine works). 


* Comparative illustrations of the portraits are given by Vanaise (as in n. 
1), 38-39. A number of other observers have stressed that the portraits 
appear to be of the same artist; see N. Veronee-Verhaegen, “Iconography,” 
in “Noodsgodsdrieluik/Triptyque de la Déploration” (see Vanaise, as in 
n. 1, for the full title), 48; E. Michel, “Le Maitre de Francfort et le Trip- 
tyque de Watervliet,” Gazette des beaux-arts, x11, 1934, 240; J. de Coo, 
“Ridder Florent van Ertborn naderbij,” Jaarboek van het Koninklijk Mu- 
seum voor Schone Kunsten-Antwerpen 1954-1960, 41-43. Vanaise thought 
that the Watervliet and Antwerp triptychs might be by the same artist, 
since the artist's portrait is particularly similar in these two works. How- 
ever, these paintings are simply not of the same quality, and it is difficult 
to accept that the painter primarily responsible for the rather roughly 
painted Antwerp triptych (admittedly in a poo: state of conservation) is 
the same as the one who painted the very fine Watervliet triptych. 


with the added element of the artist's portrait in several of 
these panels, one specialist concluded that three discrete 
workshops were involved. When the evidence of workshop 
motifs is strung through the other arguments, however, a 
much stronger case is made for the origin of these panels 
in one workshop. In the shop of the Master of Frankfurt 
the brocade patterns applied are the most prominent shop 
motif.5 

The three most important brocade patterns used in the 
shop of the Master of Frankfurt are shown in Figure 1. It 
is important that all three patterns appear in the artist's 
chef-d'oeuvre, the Holy Kindred Altarpiece in Frankfurt 
(Fig. 2). The first and most important pattern (Fig. 1, No. 
1) shows two entwined vines which alternately branch into 
clusters of three pomegranate apples or two large serrated 
leaves which turn back upon themselves. This pattern is 
seen on the sleeve of Saint Anne, and is also clearly seen 
in the Humbracht Triptych and the Lamentation (G 111) 
in the Bob Jones University Gallery and Art Museum, 
Greenville, S.C. (Figs. 3, 4). The second brocade (Fig. 1, 
No. 2) shows a spray of five pomegranate apples on stalks 
within a flame-shaped wreath of leaves and small pome- 
granate apples (this is the central theme, and the usually 
depicted part, of a more complex pattern, Fig. 18); it is 
worn by Alpheus in the Holy Kindred Altarpiece. The third 
pattern (Fig. 1, No. 3) shows a repeating tracery of thin 
vines with small pomegranate apples which frame two al- 
ternating geometrical or stylized flower designs (Fig. 9). 
This brocade appears on the cloth of honor in the Holy 
Kindred Altarpiece.* 

When applied on a painted surface, each of these patterns 
was reproduced in the same size (and therefore not always 
in the same scale) and they were reproduced flatly with no 
regard for the contour of the form beneath. The size of the 
patterns has been calculated by measuring a chosen stan- 
dard element of each brocade. These standard elements 
were measured on photographs and the actual size was then 
determined algebraically, calculating from the known 
dimensions of the panels. This was necessary since the 
whereabouts of many of the panels is unknown. Of course 
there is some error built into this approach since it is not 
always clear whether the dimensions given for a painting 
are of the painted or unpainted, framed or unframed sur- 
face.” For the most important pattern, No. 1, actual mea- 


$ The brocade pattern which appears in the Watervliet triptych is a slight 
variation of brocade pattern No. 2 (see below) — the overall configuration 
is as in other examples, but the articulation within the flame-like wreath 
of leaves and small pomegranate apples (Fig. 1, No. 2) has been altered. 
Incidentally, the brocade pattern that appears on the canopy in the Festival 
of the Archers appears to be a loose free-hand rendition of pattern No.2. 


é Attempts to identify these patterns with actual stuffs have not been very 
successful. Similar materials are inevitably identified as mid-15th- to early 
16th-century Italian. It should be remembered that paintings are fre- 
quently used to give approximate dates to stuffs. See, for example, 
B. Markowsky, Kunstgewerbemuseum der Stadt Köln, Europäische Sei- 
dengewerbe des 13.-18. Jahrhunderts, Cologne, 1976, 134, No. 45 (Italian, 
last quarter 15th century) for brocade No. 2; or, less convincingly, L'antico 
tessuto d'arte italiano nella mostra del tessile nazionale XVI, Rome, 1937- 
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surements have been made on the panels themselves when- 
ever possible, either by myself or museum personnel. The 
results are shown in Tables 1-3. Thus, for pattern No, 1 
(Table 1) the diameter of a pomegranate is taken as a stan- 
dard for comparison. This is found to be 2.9cm + Imm 
in actual measurements, which corresponds very well with 
the diameter as calculated from photographs. The overall 
average from thirty-two paintings is 2.9cm with a mean 
variance of hardly 1mm. Table 1 also gives information for 
another five panels for which there was not enough data 
to reach a definite conclusion as to the size of the pattern, 
and for three examples that show the same pattern, but on 
a reduced scale. Tables 2 and 3 give similar information 
for brocade Nos. 2 and 3, respectively. 

Microscopic examination of one of the paintings showing 
pattern No. 1, Christ Carrying the Cross, Koninklijk Mu- 
seum voor Schone Kunsten, Antwerp (G 99, Figs. 5, 6), 
has clarified how the pattern was painted, but not how it 
was transferred to the panel. After the garment had been 
modeled, that is, after glazes had been applied to suggest 
folds, the pattern was somehow transferred and then the 
lines of the brocade (much like the line drawing in Fig. 1) 
were painted in a dark but very thin pigment with a fine 
brush. This pattern shows almost no relief; it was done in 
a thin, rather transparent paint layer. To this transferred 
and painted pattern were then added, freehand, a variety 
of embellishing details to give the full impression of a rich 
brocade fabric. In the Antwerp Christ Carrying the Cross, 
for example, thick high-relief parallel lines of yellow 
(ochre?) were added to suggest gold threads (Fig. 6), while 
in the Deposition in the J. Paul Getty Museum (G 107, Fig. 
7) this technique was used in conjunction with stippling. 
Thus, although the finished brocade may appear different 
from panel to panel, the underlying transferred pattern re- 
mains a constant. 

Exactly how the patterns were transferred must, for the 
moment, remain something of a mystery. Infrared exami- 
nation of several examples has shown no evidence of 
pouncing, but the possibility of a pounced transfer must 
be kept open, for it is conceivable that the transferred char- 
coal dots were simply obliterated in the process of painting 
over them.’ Several examples of pouncing for brocade pat- 
terns in other shops are known, and Cennino Cennini, in 
describing how to design gold brocades, instructed, “then 


38, pls. xx, xxii (mid-15th century), for brocade No. 1. 


7 It has generally been assumed that given dimensions are of the extent 
of the panel in the accompanying photograph: thus of the panel itself when 
shown unframed, and of the painted surface when shown framed. Ob- 
vious exceptions include framed triptychs that are given an overall di- 
mension for the open triptych. 


8 I thank Erik Vandamme for assistance in examining this panel. 


° For infrared examination of paintings from the shop of the Master of 
Frankfurt, see U. Haastrup and F. Lindhal, "Heilig tre Konger-altertavler 
fra Nykobing,” in Fra Nationalmuseets ardbejdsmerk, Copenhagen, 1970, 
119-130; Fredericksen; Hoenigswald; Goddard, 1983a, i, 162-171; God- 
dard, 1983b. 
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1 Brocade patterns used in the shop of the Master of Frank- | aa À sn 
furt, dark lines showing standard measured element used for 2 Master of Frankfurt, Holy Kindred Altarpiece, detail. Frank- 
comparison (“X" in Tables 1-3) furt a.M., Historisches Museum (photo: Museum) 


7 
a 
7-8 i 
dA 





3 Master of Frankfurt, Humbracht Crucifixion Triptych, 4 Shop of Master of Frankfurt, Lamentation, detail. 
detail. Frankfurt a.M., Stàdelsches Kunstinstitut (photo: Greenville, S.C., Bob Jones University Gallery (photo: 
Museum) Gallery) 





5 Shop of Master of Frank- 
furt, Christ Carrying the 
Cross, detail. Antwerp, Kon- 
inklijk Museum voor Schone 
Kunsten (photo: Museum) 


you prepare your pounce patterns according to the cloths 
which you want to make,” . . . “make your repeats so that 
they register well on each side.” Another possibility, as 
recently noted by Burton Fredericksen and Ann Hoenigs- 
wald, is the use of a template. A template, like a pounced 
pattern, could be quickly applied and allow easy registra- 
tion of repeats of the pattern. Furthermore, the use of “cut 
patterns” is documented in the late fifteenth century in 
Northern Europe.” 

A template (or pounced pattern) for brocade No. 1 might 
have included three or six pomegranate apples, but if only 
three, then the pattern would have had to have been re- 
versed for successive registers. Eike Oellermann has sug- 
gested that the templates used in transferring decorative 
patterns to the frames of Friedrich Herlin’s High Altarpiece 
in the Church of Saint James in Rothenburg were made of 
firm paper or parchment.” Parchment, or a similarly du- 
rable material, would probably have been used for a tem- 
plate of a complex and frequently applied brocade pattern, 


10 Cennino d'Andrea Cennini, The Craftsman's Handbook. The Italian ‘Il 
Libro dell'Arte. trans. D.V. Thompson, New York, 1954, 86. Vasari men- 
tions the transfer of drawings by a carbon paper technique, but there is 
no evidence that this was used for the brocade patterns (and it is not a 
likely technique to employ in transferring a drawing to a painted surface); 
see Vasari on Technique, trans. L.S. Maclehose, New York, 1960, 231. 
Examples of pouncing for brocade patterns have been detected in infrared 
examination in a number of Northern European paintings; see J. Taubert, 
“Pauspunkte inTafelbildern des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts,” Institut Royal 
de Patrimoine Artistique/Koninklijk Instituut voor het Kunst- 
patrimonium, Bulletin, xv, 1975, 387-401 (esp. 391-394, Nos. 1-5, 7-10, 
14-18); and C. Périer-d'leteren, “Dessin au poncif et dessin perforé, leur 
utilisation dans les anciens Pays-Bas au XVe siècle,” Bulletin de | Institut 


6 Detail of Figure 5 
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such as those under discussion here. Clearly, a template 
could not give the full pattern in all of its detail, but enough 
of it for the painter to fill in the rest without difficulty. On 
close examination the patterns painted in the shop of the 
Master of Frankfurt appear to have been confidently 
painted with continuous fluid strokes. If a template was 
used, the transfer must have been done with a very thin 
pigment which was entirely hidden by the final free-hand 
painted pattern. Either this technique or the use of a 
pounced pattern could explain the small variations (of a 
few millimeters) encountered in the measured examples. 
The important observation is simply that the rudiments of 
the patterns must have been transferred mechanically, and 
it is very likely that the template or pounced pattern used 
for this transfer was the property of one shop, and, per- 
haps, of the artists trained in that shop. 

Before returning to the shop of the Master of Frankfurt, 
it may be important to mention similar techniques found 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Mojmir Frinta has 


Royal du Patrimoine Artistique, xix, 1982/83, 74-94, fig. 11. 


1 The painter Bernardin Simondi made his testament in Aix in 1498, which 
included cut patterns, “omnes meos patronos interscisos.” These may have 
been templates. See N. Reynaud,"Un peintre francais cartonnier de tap- 
isseries au XVe siècle: Henri de Vulcop,” Revue de l'art, xxn, 1973, 21, 
n. 46. I am most grateful to Cathline Périer-d'Ieteren for bringing this 
citation to my attention. Woodcuts were also cut into stencils to aid in 
coloring other woodcuts from the same block in the 15th century; see 
H. Meier, “Woodcut Stencils of 400 Years Ago,” Print Collector's Quar- 
terly, xxv, 8-31. 


2 E. Oellermann, “Studien zur Polychromie des Altars,” in J. Taubert, 
Farbige Skulpturen, Bedeutung Fassung Restaurierung, Munich, 1978, 186, 
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7 Shop of Master of Frankfurt, Deposition, detail. Malibu, 
J. Paul Getty Museum (photo: Museum) 


catalogued numerous punches used for stamping decora- 
tive patterns into painted panels, primarily Italian. Since 
these punches were specific to certain shops, it has been 
possible to augment stylistic analysis by grouping panels 
according to the punches used in their decoration, in certain 
cases demonstrating collaboration between shops. In the 
choir stalls (1504-08) in the Church of Saint Nicholas in 


13 M.S. Frinta, “An Investigation of the Punched Decoration of Mediaeval 
Italian and Non-Italian Panel Paintings,” Art Bulletin, xivu, 1965, 191- 
95; “Notes on the Punched Decoration of Two Early Painted Panels at 
the Fogg Art Museum: St. Dominic and the Crucifixion,” Art Bulletin, 
un, 1973, 306-09; “A Seemingly Florentine Yet Not Really Florentine Al- 
tarpiece,” Burlington Magazine, cxvu, 1975, 527-235; “The Quest for a 
Restorer’s Shop of Beguiling Invention: Reconstruction and Forgeries in 
Italian Panel Painting,” Art Bulletin, Lx, 1978, 7-23. 


14 Miriam Serck of the Institut Royal du Patrimoine Artistique, Brussels, 
has suggested to me, after studying a photograph, that a small nail-like 
punch repeatedly tapped into the wood surface was probably the tech- 
nique used to create this effect. Brocade patterns occasionally appear as 
decorative fields in illuminated manuscripts of the Ghent-Bruges school, 
and it seems likely that their rudiments were somehow mechanically trans- 
ferred. For examples, see G.I. Lieftinck, Boekverluchters uit de omgeving 


Kalkar, a repeating brocade-like pattern has been stippled 
into the wood, and from the repeating irregularities it is 
clear that some mechanical means was used to transfer the 
pattern (Fig. 8). 

The closest analogy to the repeating painted brocade pat- 
terns discussed here, however, is the use of pressbrokat, or 
pressed brocade, in polychrome sculpture and panel paint- 
ing.“ This is a technique for making three-dimensional, and 
therefore richly textural, impressions of a brocade pattern 
in a waxen or similar material which can, when partially 
hardened, be cut to the proper shape and applied like soft 
tiles on two- and three-dimensional figures alike. The tech- 
nique, which may have originated in the Low Countries, 
is primarily to be observed in Germany. Thomas Brachert 
has demonstrated with pressbrokat just what I hope to 
demonstrate with transferred painted brocade patterns, as 
is evident from the title of his article of 1963, “Pressbrokat- 
Applikationen, ein Hilfsmittel für die Stilkritik.” With an 
existing body of stylistic analysis and the identification of 
eight pressbrokat patterns associated with this stylistic 
grouping, Brachert was able to clarify and enlarge our un- 
derstanding of a late fifteenth-century German workshop. 
It is significant that Brachert stressed the high probability 
that the model for a particular pattern was the property of 
a particular workshop. In other words, he thought it un- 
likely that a given pattern would have been applied in more 
than one workshop.’ 

Oellermann has shown, in the case of the Friedrich Herlin 
Altarpiece mentioned above, that the same brocade pat- 
tern, for which there must have been a master model, was 
applied to the same work of art in several techniques: it 
was transferred through pouncing and painted, and it was 
“cast” in pressbrokat and applied to the background of the 
altarpiece case.” A total of nine patterns were used in the 
Herlin Altarpiece. In summary, the mechanical transfer of 
complex brocade patterns appears to have been a com- 
monplace in Northern European art of the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries. 

Certainly the Master of Frankfurt was not alone among 
Flemish panel painters in using a rapid mechanical means 
to transfer brocade patterns. The Master of the Gold Bro- 
cade, for example, has an oeuvre built around Virgin and 
Child panels with a repertory of a few repeating brocade 


van Maria van Bourgondie c. 1475-c. 1485, Brussels, 1969, 1, 85; 11, figs. 
141-151. 


1S For pressbrokat, see M. Frinta, “The Use of Wax for Appliqué Relief 
Brocade of Wooden Statuary,” Studies in Conservation, vin, 1963, 136- 
147; Taubert (as in n. 10 and 12) passim; Brachert; B. Hecht, “Betrach- 
tungen über Pressbrokate, Rekonstruktionsversuchte unter besonderer 
Berücksichtigung des sog. Tegernseer Manuskripts,” Maltechnik Res- 
tauro, l, 1980, 22-49. 

16 Brachert, 41, “Es ist deshalb wahrscheinlich dass der Modelbestand, 
wie alles übrige Werkzeug, Teil einer Werkstatt war, was durch unsere 
Untersuchungen noch an einer Reihe Stilistisch ahnlicher Werke erwährtet 
werden soll.” 


17 Oellermann (as in n. 12) 186-190. 


patterns appearing in the cloths of honor.'* The use of this 
technique in the shop of the Master of Frankfurt is impor- 
tant for several reasons: it gives us insight into workshop 
production techniques; it aids our definition of the artist's 
oeuvre, and it is of help in tracing the few anonymous fol- 
lowers of the Master. Let us treat each of these topics briefly. 

In my thesis on the Master of Frankfurt, I showed that 
many works made in his shop were rearrangements of a 
stock repertory of compositions, figures, and motifs, the 
sum of which may be called the shop’s vocabulary.” Quite 
incidentally two of the figures accompanying this article 
show a figure, the Magdalene, in exactly the same pose in 
two different compositions, the Crucifixion (Fig. 3) and the 
Lamentation (Fig. 4). Entire compositions reproduced as 
multiples were, of course, not necessarily the exclusive do- 
main of individual shops, but often spread from shop to 
shop and town to town. A marvelous example of this, and 
one that underlines the kinship between the Low Countries 
and the Lower Rhine, is the case of a composition of the 
Lamentation that I believe goes back to a lost composition 
by Hugo van der Goes.” This composition, or close deriv- 
atives, was used in the shops of the Master of Frankfurt 
(six versions), the Master of the Embroidered Foliage (three 
versions?), Dierick Baegert (two versions), the Master of 
the Holy Kinship (one version), and the Master of the 
Aachen Altarpiece (one version). Such compositions must 
originally have circulated in the form of drawings, such as 
that of the Lamentation related to the above panels which 
is in a private collection in Brussels. Other compositions 
seem to have remained by and large within discrete shops. 
There were a number of both “public” and “private” com- 
positions employed in the Master’s shop. His shop also 
readily interchanged figures from these compositions and 
made use of a stock of motifs not found in other shops 


18 One brocade appears in four panels of the Virgin and Child attributed 
to the Master of the Gold Brocade: one of unknown location (40.5 x 
29.5); one in a private collection; one in Amsterdam in the Van Lennep- 
van Braan Collection sale, Feb. 27, 1923, No. 13 (30 x 20); and one in 
the Galerie Mestrallet (Paris?), Mar. 24, 1936 (36 x 28). A second pattern 
is seen in a panel of unknown location (42 x 28); a panel in New York, 
Kleinberger Galleries, 1929; and a panel in the Musée Grobet-Labardié, 
Marseille (Inv. 595). Photographs of these panels have been consulted at 
the Centre National de Recherches ‘Primitifs Flamands,’ in Brussels. I thank 
Mme. Comblen-Sonkes for making the resources of the Centre available 
to me. Such standard shop-specific patterns can also be seen in the work 
of the Master of the Embroidered Foliage, the Master of the Saint Joseph 
Sequence (Master of Afflighem Abbey), the Master of 1518, and others. 
See also n. 19. 


19 Goddard, 1983a, 1, 151-162, Appendix 1-111, 187-198. C. Perier-d’leteren 
has detected an analogous situation in the large Brussels workshop of 
Colijn de Coter, including the use of standardized brocade patterns. I 
thank her for sharing her findings included in her doctoral dissertation, 
Colyn de Coter et les ateliers brabançons de peinture de la fin du XVe et 
du début du XVIe siècle (presented at the Université Libre de Bruxelles, 
1981; published in revised form, Les volets peints des retables bruxellois 
conservés en Suède et le rayonnement de Colyn de Coter, Stockholm, 
1984). For further suggestive analogies in the landscape compositions of 
Henri Bles, see L. Serck, ” ‘Isaac Benissant Jacob’ un paysage d'Henri Bles 
au Musée d'Innsbruck,” Kunsthistorisches Jahrbuch Graz, xvi, 1982, 183- 
193, pis. Lv-Lxn. 
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8 Choir stall, Church of Saint Nicholas, Kalkar (photo: Rhein- 
isches Bildarchiv) 


(such as buildings, and the brocade patterns under discus- 
sion here).* The assembly, as it were, of these interchange- 
able parts into a new composition was carried out by the 
Master or his assistants in a more or less coherent style, 
which is loosely identified with the style of the Master of 
Frankfurt himself. Indeed, one can postulate that it was the 
Master who determined the compositions and his shop who 
executed the great majority of them. 


2° The composition is closely related to some of the examples grouped by 
Winkler around the Goesian Lamentation in the Moreno Collection, Ma- 
drid; see F Winkler, Das Werk des Hugo van der Goes, Berlin, 1964, 103- 
111. The group, as treated by the Master of Frankfurt and other Van der 
Goes followers, has more figures than the Moreno version, and these are 
also closely allied with Goesian types. 


2 The versions are as follows. The Master of Frankfurt and his shop (G 
110-1151: Palm Beach, Norton Gallery; Greenville, S.C., Bob Jones Uni- 
versity Gallery; Cologne, Lempertz, Nov. 27, 1935, No. 57; London, 
Christie's, Dec. 12, 1980, No. 114; Amsterdam, Goudstikker, July, 1926; 
Munich, Alte Pinakothek. The Master of the Embroidered Foliage and 
shop: Amiens, Musée de Picardie; Warsaw, National Museum; London, 
Sotheby's, June 22, 1960 (as the Master of Frankfurt, but, in my opinion, 
much more probably the Master of the Embroidered Foliage). Dierick 
Baegert and shop: Munich, Alte Pinakothek; Nuremberg, Germanisches 
Nationalmuseum. The Master of the Holy Kinship: Cologne, Waliraf- 
Richartz-Museum. The Master of the Aachen Altarpiece: Liverpool, 
Walker Art Gallery. 


2 Illustrated by K.G. Boon, “Meester van de Khanenko-aanbidding of 
Meester van de Kruisiging te Turin,” Oud Holland, xvii, 1953, 209-216. 


3 The same building appears, for example, in the panel of Saint Elizabeth 
in the Gemäldegalerie, Dresden, and that of Saint Christopher in the 
Mauritshuis, The Hague — as pointed out by A.B. de Vries, Koninklijk 
Kabine: van Schilderijen, Mauritshuis, Catalogue 1, Schilderijen en beeld- 
houwwerken 15de en 16de eeuw, The Hague, 1968, 34. 
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9 Master of Frankfurt, Saint Anne with the Virgin and the 
Christ Child. Washington, D.C., National Gallery of Art, Gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney K. Lafoon, 1974 (photo: National 
Gallery) 


10 Shop of Master of Frankfurt, Adoration of the Magi, detail. 
Stuttgart, Staatsgalerie (photo: Staatsgalerie) 


The Virgin and Child with Saint Anne in the National 
Gallery, Washington (G 78, Fig. 9), is a fine example of 
how this process worked. First, the a-tribution to the Mas- 
ter of Frankfurt has been defended on stylistic grounds.” 
The figures of the Virgin and Saint Anne are, down to the 
folds in their gowns, essentially the same as in the Frankfurt 
Holy Kindred Altarpiece (Fig. 2). Anne, however, wears 
the brocade seen on the cloth of henor in the Frankfurt 
Altarpiece (No. 3) instead of the pomegranate brocade (No. 
1), and her headgear is like that in another Virgin and Child 
with Saint Anne panel from the shop of the Master of 
Frankfurt. Anne also holds the Child with both hands 
while Mary uses both of her hands to hold a book, as in 
several other versions of the same theme from the Master's 
shop.” In the Washington panel the :ype of Child used in 
the Frankfurt Altarpiece has been replaced by another from 
the shop of the Master of Frankfurt, that used in the Ad- 
oration of the Magi in the Staatsgalerie, Stuttgart (in re- 
verse, G 83, Fig. 10). God the Father, peering through the 
clouds and set off against a gold stippled Heaven, is another 
stock element in the master’s shop, and the landscape and 
buildings are closely related to other shop works done 
shortly before 1520, such as the Lamentation Triptych in 
the Alte Pinakothek, Munich (G 115°. 

The use of standardized brocade patterns should, then, 
be understood as one of several mears of rapidly working 
up a composition. One could even propose that in the case 
of commissioned panels, it was the patron who was invited 
to choose from the shop's repertory those elements he or 
she wanted in the completed composition.” The oeuvre of 
the Master of Frankfurt's shop includes many replicas and 
multiples with only mild variation. Such works could be 
easily and quickly produced, and the logical conclusion is 
that they were made for sale on the open market in Ant- 
werp. Such “mass production” seems to have been a phe- 
nomenon in many shops in the Low Countries in the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, and the Antwerp 
market was the most renowned at this time. There is ad- 
equate testimony of buyers coming to Antwerp to seek 
works of art that would have been on sale either in the 


#4 See Hand; and Goddard, 1983a, 1, 110-11. 
2 G 71, with Lepke in Berlin, Apr. 27, 1909, lot No. 34. 


% G 72, 73, 74, 77; Leipzig, Museum der bildende Künste; Genoa, art 
market (date unknown); New York, Ehrich Galleries, 1913; East Berlin, 
Bode Museum. 


#7 For a similar conclusion, see Campbell, 194. 


* For a recent discussion of the copy, with 2 useful bibliography, see 
H. Mund,“Approche d'une terminologie relative à l'étude de la copie," 
Annales d'histoire de l'art et d'archeologie v, 1983, 19-31. 


pand of Our Lady's Church or in the artists’ shops.” 

The use of brocade patterns as an aid to defining the 
extent of the production of the shop of the Master of Frank- 
furt touches on some difficult issues. There is no guarantee 
that a panel with brocade No. 1, 2, or 3 was made in the 
Master’s shop. It is possible, as will be seen, that artists 
trained in the Master of Frankfurt's shop could take over 
these motifs when they set up shop on their own. Subcon- 
tracted panels might have been only partially produced in 
the Master's workshop and could conceivably have added 
a brocade pattern to figures painted elsewhere.* However, 
the situation was very probably like that detected by Brach- 
ert concerning Pressbrokat, with specific patterns associ- 
ated with discrete workshops. 

Is there any evidence against the notion that the brocade 
patterns were “shop specific’? I have looked thoroughly 
for several years for examples of the brocade patterns under 
discussion here (especially No. 1) outside the shop of the 
Master of Frankfurt. To my knowledge, none of the three 
patterns appear in any panel securely attributed to another 
artist or shop, with the possible exception of a Nativity in 
the Linsky Collection in New York (G 18, Fig. 11), which 
has been associated with Jan Joest van Kalkar by Alfred 
Stange, Max J. Friedlander, and Guy Bauman.” The panel 
is, in my view, more appropriately attributed to the shop 
of the Master of Frankfurt on stylistic grounds. Further- 
more, this Nativity makes use of a composition adapted 
on three other occasions in the shop of the Master of Frank- 
furt, twice with brocade No. 1 (G 15, Musée des Beaux- 
Arts, Valenciennes; G 16, Kunsthalle, Hamburg, Fig. 12; 
G 17, Lehman Collection, New York, Fig. 13).2 A drawing 
of this composition, in The Hermitage, Leningrad, has been 
more convincingly attributed to the circle of Jan Joest by 
Friedländer.” If I am wrong about the attribution of the 
Linsky panel, then it might be testimony of exchange be- 
tween the Low Countries and the Lower Rhine on a par- 
ticularly intimate level, or of Joest’s close copying of the 
Master of Frankfurt, considering the presence of brocade 
pattern No. 1. 


# For Bruges, J.-P. Sosson has noted that shop output was “de plus en 
plus marquée vers la production de masse,” and he concluded, “L’artisan 
s'éfface devant le chef d'entreprise”; see his “Une approche des structures 
economiques d'un métier d'art: La corporation des peintres et selliers du 
Bruges (xve-xvie siécles),” Revue des archéologues et historiens d'art de 
Louvain, 111, 1970, 91-100. Even in the early 15th century (1406) we read 
of the citizens of Utrecht organizing a communal journey (for protection) 
to the Antwerp market — archers were to bring their bows, and other 
men their armer; see J.C. Overoorde and J.G.C. Joosting, De Gilden van 
Utrecht tot 1528, 2 vols., The Hague, 1897, 1, 23. Valentiner (as in n. 1), 
198, reported (without giving a source), “In 1517 the convent of aristo- 
cratic women in Oostbroek near Utrecht needed a painting for the high 
altar; they selected a women’s committee which was sent to Antwerp to 
select one ‘in the market.’ ” Similarly, the 1527 accounts for the village 
of Rykel (near Liège) give the following, “Anno xv xxvii in novembri tot 
Antwerpen hebben wy ghecoeft onse tafel op den hoghen altair hondert 
brabants gulden;"” see J. Helbig, La peinture au Pays du Liège et sur les 
bords de la Meuse, Liège, 1903, 111. Grunzweig mentioned that the Medici 
representatives purchased paintings at the Antwerp fair and had them sent 
home to Italy in sacks of wool; A. Grunzweig, Correspondance de la filiale 
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Difficulties are also raised by a few anonymous panels 
that show the brocade patterns but stray beyond the sty- 
listic limits, or are simply of lower quality, than generally 
encountered in the Master's shop. A few of these panels, 
of high quality but stylistically removed from the Master, 
were probably done by artists trained in his shop (see be- 
low). For the other panels, we must simply assume that a 
few low-quality works made by assistants occasionally 
made it to the market from the Master's shop, or that the 
brocades associated with his shop were occasionally copied 
outside of it. There are very few examples of this class (Ta- 
ble 1, Nos. 6, 22, 26; none in Tables 2 and 3). The most 
troublesome of these is a panel of Christ Carrying the Cross 
which can, at best, be considered as a borderline attribution 
to the shop of the Master of Frankfurt (G 100, New York, 
Parke-Bernet, Mar. 16, 1939, Fig. 14). It is known only 
through a poor reproduction and the composition is taken 
directly from a woodcut by Dürer (Small Woodcut Passion, 
B 37), both facts making stylistic judgment difficult. 

A final anomaly is posed by the three examples in Table 
1 (Inconsistent Examples, Nos. 39-41) for which the pat- 
tern, although unchanged in design, is of a slightly smaller 
size. This, of course, creates no problem for the theory that 
the pattern was specific to the Master of Frankfurt's shop 
— but it suggests that on a few occasions the pattern was 
painted without a transfer, or that there was a second tem- 
plate or transfer pattern. 

Even with these few problematic examples in mind, the 
evidence is overwhelmingly in favor of the identification 
of the three brocade patterns with the shop of the Master 
of Frankfurt. At the very least there are twenty-seven, and 
perhaps as many as thirty-two paintings convincingly at- 
tributed to the shop of the Master of Frankfurt on stylistic 
grounds which show brocade pattern No. 1 of a standard 
size. This, coupled with a view of the other elements of the 
shop's vocabulary that weave through the large body of 
attributed shop works, strengthens the proposition that we 
are indeed dealing with one large discrete workshop (and, 
in a very few instances, with its immediate heritage) and, 


de Bruges des Medici, 1, Brussels, 1931, xxiii. Pero Tafur described the 
sale of pictures in the Franciscan convent in Antwerp in 1438; see Camp- 
bell, 196. For the Antwerp pand (a cloister-like area where stalls were 
rented for artists to sell their goods), see F Prims, “De Kunstenaars in 
O.L.V. Pand te Antweren in 1543”; and D. Schlugheit, “De Predikheer- 
enpand en St.-Niklaasgilde te Antwerpen, 1445-1553,” both in Bijdragen 
tot de Geschiedenis, xx1x, 1938, 296-300, 99-119, respectively. 


3 For subcontracting, see Campbell, 193-94. 

3 A. Stange, Deutsche Malerei der Gotik, vi, Berlin, 1954, 67; Friedlan- 
der (as in n. 1), 1xa, 52, No. 4a, pl. 11; G. Bauman, in The Jack and Belle 
Linsky Collection in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1984, 
67-70. 


32 Another brocade pattern is found on the chest of the central frontal 
angel in the Valenciennes Nativity, a panel that may have been painted 
by the Master himself. This pattern is also found, worn by the same angel, 
in the Linsky Nativity. 


3 M.J. Friedlander, “Eine Zeichnung von Jan Joest van Kalkar,” Oud Hol- 
land, rvi, 1940, 160-67. 
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11 Shop of Master of Frankfurt, Nativity. New York, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Jack and Belle Linsky Collection 
(photo: Museum) 


12 Shop of Master of Frankfurt, Nativity. New York, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Lehman Collection (photo: Museum) 


13 Master of Frankfurt, Nativity, detail. Hamburg, Kunsthalle 
(photo: Kunsthalle) 


concurrently, that the brocade patterns discussed here were 
exclusive to the shop of the Master of Frankfurt and his 
immediate followers. 

There is so much internal resonance among the some 120 
panels constituting the extant attributed production of the 
Master of Frankfurt's shop that there can be little justifi- 
cation for dividing it up into smaller shops. If the view here 
proposed is accurate, then the Master of Frankfurt did in- 
deed run one of the great productive workshops of early 
sixteenth-century Antwerp. If new evidence some day 
shows this view to be false, then the conclusion might well 
be that there was a cluster of workshops working in ex- 
tremely close proximity (an extended family?) sharing 
models, designs, templates, and the like. There is no real 
evidence, to my knowledge, to support the latter, rather 
tempting hypothesis, and there is one common observation 
that works against it: workshops tend to differentiate 
themselves.” 

Consider, for example, Vanaise’s “Master of Watervliet.” 
Vanaise is certainly correct in detecting a hand in the Wa- 


34 Even in an extremely closely knit (although admittedly still problem- 
atic) group such as that of Gerard David, Adriaen Isenbrandt, and Am- 
brosius Benson, the individual shops can be sorted out, as can those run 
by different members of artist families, such as the Van Orleys or the 
Bruegels. 





tervliet Triptych distinct from the one that painted the 
Frankfurt Holy Kindred Altarpiece, but there are reasons 
for assigning this hand to a major assistant in the shop of 
the Master of Frankfurt. The “Master of Watervliet” worked 
in the style of the Master of Frankfurt; and he included the 
portrait of the Master of Frankfurt in his two most im- 
portant works (the Watervliet Triptych and the Antwerp 
Magi Triptych — Vanaise, of course, saw these portraits 
as distinct from those of the Master of Frankfurt; see note 
4). In the Watervliet Triptych this artist used a compo- 
sition often employed (although by no means exclusively) 
in the shop of the Master of Frankfurt; and he applied a 
slightly modified version of brocade No. 2 in the Watervliet 
Triptych, and brocade Nos. 1 and 2 in the Antwerp Magi 
Triptych.” This artist (or artists) very probably worked 
inside the Master of Frankfurt's shop. 

Another set of circumstances brings us to the final sit- 
uation to be discussed here. There are four panels known 
to me that fall slightly outside the Master of Frankfurt’s 
stylistic sphere, and that should be dated slightly later (ca. 
1520-25) than the Master's extant oeuvre, while showing 
rearrangements of his shop vocabulary, including the bro- 
cade patterns.* It is important to say that I accept the Holy 
Family Triptych (G 44-45, Figs. 15, 18), now divided be- 
tween the Liverpool Walker Art Gallery (center) and the 
Mauritshuis in The Hague (wings), as a work from the shop 
of the Master of Frankfurt, with the figures on the wings 
coming largely from Master's own hand.” This fascinating 
work flirts with the Antwerp Mannerist style and uses a 
composition that was known in several Antwerp shops, 
and was probably conceived by a Mannerist artist. 

A fragment of a wing of Saint Catherine in the Roth- 
schild Collection, Waddesdon Manor (G 46, Fig. 20), and 
a Holy Family Triptych previously in a private collection 
in London (G 47, Figs. 16, 19), repeat elements of the Liv- 
erpool-Hague Holy Family Triptych. The Rothschild and 
ex-London works, however, are stylistically removed (in 
the direction of the Antwerp Mannerists) from the Master 
of Frankfurt's norm. If they were done in his shop, then 


45 The other versions of the Deposition as seen in the Watervliet Triptych 
from the Master's shop are G 105-109: London, Christie's, Nov. 24, 1961, 
No. 132; Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum; Lawrence, Spencer Museum of 
Art; Schwerin, Staatliches Museum; Naples, Museo Nazionale. The latter 
two are less stylistically related to the Master of Frankfurt, but might still 
be shop works. These are illustrated by Fredericksen, figs. 10, 8, 1, 12, 
11, respectively. For the pattern (No. 2) as it appears in the Watervliet 
Triptych, see n. 5, 


% A Holy Family Triptych (G 66) exhibited in Diisseldorf in 1929 may 
also fall into this class of paintings made by followers of the Master of 
Frankfurt, but it is not as securely connected with his shop as the examples 
given here. Ît does not show pattern No. 1, as mistakenly reported by 
Goddard, 1983a, 1, 196. For a similarly speculative case involving mul- 
tiples of a composition of the Holy Family with Musical Angels, see God- 
dard, 1983a, 1, 134-35. 


7 M. Compton, “A Triptych by the Master of Frankfurt,” The Liverpool 
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we must imagine that in his maturity (he would have been 
about sixty) the Master of Frankfurt loosened the stylistic 
constraints previously imposed on the products made by 


Libraries, Museum & Arts Committee Bulletin, vi, 3, 1958-59, 5. 17. 


38 See especially the Holy Kindred Triptych in the Museu Nacional, Lis- 
bon, traditionally attributed to Jan Gossart, ca. 1505, but more reason- 
ably attributed by Walter Gibson to an Antwerp Mannerist painter of ca. 
1515-1520 (see his “Jan Gossart de Mabuse: Madonna and Child in a Land- 
scape,” Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art, ux1, 1974, 296-97, 
n. 9). For the Master of Frankfurt's version, see, in addition to Compton 
(as in n. 37), Goddard, 1983a, 1, 120-25. It may have been these com- 
positions which for some time standardized standing female saints with 
their elegant fluttering slashed clothes and fancy headgear: the woodcut 
illustration of Saint Mary Magdalene in W. Van Branteghem’s Een ghees- 
telijc boomgaert, Antwerp (Willem Vosterman), 1536, for example, is 
clearly derivative of this type (illustrated in W. Nijhoff, L'art typogra- 
phique dans les Pays Bas pendent les années 1500-1540, The Hague, 1926, 
m, PE 1. 
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his shop assistants.” It is also possible that these two paint- 
ings are the work of independent artists who had once had 
intimate contact with the shop of the Master of Frankfurt. 
Consider the three Saint Catherines (Figs. 18, 19, 20). Fol- 
lowing the present interpretation, the first (in The Hague) 
was painted by the Master and his shop, and the other two 
were done by painters trained by the Master, but now 
working in their own workshops. The first Saint Catherine 
(Fig. 18), under her Mannerist trappings, is a solid, down- 
to-earth Master of Frankfurt type. She wears brocade No. 
2. The Rothschild fragment (Fig. 19, which has, inciden- 
tally, a fragment of the Angel of the Annunciation on the 
reverse which follows the Master of Frankfurt's standard 
type for the figure), shows Saint Catherine wearing bro- 
cade No. 3. The ex-London Catherine (Fig. 20) wears bro- 
cade No. 1. Furthermore, the ex-London Triptych, which 
clearly makes use of the same composition as that em- 
ployed by the Master of Frankfurt and his shop in the Liv- 
erpool-Hague triptych, has replaced the central Virgin and 
Child of the Holy Family with another composition found 
(exclusively, to my knowledge) in the shop of the Master 
of Frankfurt showing the Virgin and Child enthroned out- 
of-doors (five versions, G 33-G 37, G 34, Bergamo, Ac- 
cademia Carrara; for example, Fig. 17). 


It has been proposed that the Master of Frankfurt was Hendrik van 
Wueluwe (Delen, as in n. 1, and Goddard, 1983a and b). Hendrik van 
Wueluwe (d. 1533), received his last apprentice in 1520, but the apprentice 
stayed only a year, moving on to the shop of Hendrik's brother-in-law, 
Lucas Thonis, in 1521. This may be an indication of the waning of Van 
Wueluwe's workshop. He was dean of the artists’ guild for the last time 
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16 Follower of Master of Frank- 
furt?, Holy Family Triptych, 
London, private collection, 1954 
(courtesy: Sotheby's) 


Similarly, two versions of the Entombment, which also 
move stylistically away from the Master in the direction 
of the Antwerp Mannerists, show brocade No. 1, and may 
have been painted by an artist once working in the Master's 
shop. One of these is of unknown history (G 116); the other, 
now destroyed, was in the Musée des Beaux-Arts, Orléans 
(G117, Fig. 21). These four paintings, at a slight distance 
from the style of the Master of Frankfurt but continuing 
to recycle his shop’s vocabulary, constitute almost the only 
visible trace of the heritage of his shop, if my speculative 
interpretation is correct. 

The Master of Frankfurt clearly ran a large workshop, 
which may have closed down sometime in the early 1520's, 
thus cispersing both assistants and shop material. It is at 
about this moment that the works here attributed to the 
former shop assistants may have been produced. Exactly 
what the presumed apprentices of the Master of Frankfurt 
did upon entering the guild as independent masters (if in- 
deed they did) remains something of a mystery. Inciden- 
tally, only two of the six artists trained by Hendrik van 
Wueluwe (who may have been the Master of Frankfurt; see 
note 39), and his son Jan, the rhetorician, became free- 
masters in the guild. Perhaps most of the artists trained by 
the Master of Frankfurt remained at work in his shop (hence 


in 1523. If the Master of Frankfurt, whose last dated work is the Man 
with a Rose in a private collection (1518), was still running a shop in the 
1520's, then it might well have been in an essentially managerial capacity. 


4° See n. 36. 
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17 Master of Frankfurt, Virgin and Child Enthroned Out-of- 
Doors. Karlsruhe, Kunsthalle (photo: Kunsthalle) 


explaining its considerable output). The other possibilities 
are that they remained in relative obscurity (as have many 
of the artists known from the Antwerp guild lists); that they 
worked in a cluster of relatively undifferentiated work- 
shops; or that their style changed so radically upon leaving 
their master’s workshop that their works, if extant, are not 
associated stylistically with the Master of Frankfurt (as with 
the four examples here assigned to followers of the Master 
discussed above). The question is the inverse of the one 
that asks who trained the Antwerp Mannerists, whose style 
finds so few connections with the previous generation of 
artists. 

Clearly, we have reached a point where neither stylistic 
analysis nor the discussion of shop motifs can lend much 


further clarification. The two methods combined have but- 
tressed one another in grouping together a large number 
of paintings that share both style and elements of com- 
position and decoration and that are solidly associated with 
the Master of Frankfurt. However, more decisive conclu- 
sions regarding the internal articulation within this group 
must await further documentation from the archives and 
the laboratory. A likely if necessarily conjectural outline 
of this articulation has been proposed here: the Master of 
Frankfurt’s workshop was large and coherent, with many 
assistants at work and with only a few followers leaving 
the fold. 

The Master of Frankfurt's most significant contributions 
to the art of succeeding generations in Antwerp were in 
carrying on the technique, the quality, and the composi- 
tions of the great fifteenth-century Flemish masters; in em- 
phasizing secular ideas and unidealized, earthy figure types 
(as in the Festival of the Archers); and in running — per- 
haps innovatively — a large-scale workshop organized 
along lines of rapid and efficient production. It was a shop 
that operated within the approximate stylistic bounds of 
the Master himself, bringing paintings into being through 
modest invention and a continuous rearrangement of the 
shop’s discrete repertory of compositions, figures, and dec- 
orative motifs. 

The University of Kansas 
Lawrence, KS 66045 
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20 Detail of Fig- 
ure 16 





19 Follower of Master of Frankfurt?, Saint Catherine. Waddes- 21 Fo lower of Master of Frankfurt?, Entombment, (de- 
don Manor, Rothschild Collection (courtesy: National Trust, stroyed), detail. Orléans, Musée des Beaux-Arts (photo: 


Waddesdon Manor, phetograph: Courtauld Institute of Art) R.K.D.) 
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Tables: 


I 
Occurrence and Measurement of Brocade No. 1 

No. G Location Subject ` Panel Size Calculated X Measured X 

1 8 London, Sotheby's 12/12/84 #40 Maximilian I 57x37.5 3.0 

2 16 Hamburg, Kunsthalle Nativity 41.8x74.2 2.8 2.8-2.9 

3 18 New York, Metropolitan Museum Nativity 101.6x69.9 2.8 3.0 

4 21 Barcelona, private collection Virgin & Child with Saints 73x63 2.9 

5 24 London, Christie's 7/16/71, No. 112 Virgin & Child with Saints 72.4x52.1 2.8 

6 28 Hamburg, private collection, 1937 Holy Family with Saints 67x46 2.9 

7 42 Lucerne, Böhler, 1949 Holy Family Triptych 2x39/15.5 2.7 

8 47 London, Claas Collection, ca. 1954? Holy Family Triptych 125.7x170.8 2.9 

9 59 Berlin, private collection, 1935 Virgin & Child Triptych 66x21.5 (wings) 2.9 
10 60 New York, Sotheby P-B, 6/16/77, No. 42 Saints Catherine & Barbara 70x26 2.8 
11 62 Portland, Or., private collection? Virgin & Child Triptych 48.9x36.8 2.7 
12 67 Frankfurt, Historisches Museum Holy Kindred Altarpiece 212x126 2.8 2.9 
13 Cologne, private collection Virgin & Child with Saint Anne 62x50 2.7 
14 71 Berlin, Lepke, 4/27/04, No. 34 Virgin & Child with Saint Anne 69x53 2.7 
15 72 Leipzig, Museum der bildende Künste Virgin & Child with Saint Anne 57x90 2.8 2.9 
16 74 New-York, Ehrich Galleries, 1913 Virgin & Child with Saint Anne 2.9 
17 75 New York, Sotheby P-B, 6/16/77 #22 Saints Catherine & Barbara 67.6x46.2 2.9 
18 76 France, private collection Saints Catherine & Barbara 60x25 3.1 2.9 
19 77 E. Berlin, Bode Museum Virgin & Child with Saint Anne 87x25 (wings) 2.9 2.5-2.8 
20 79 Antwerp, Museum voor Schone Kunsten Adoration of the Magi Tript. 160x214 2.8 2.9 
21 99 Antwerp, Museum voor Schone Kunsten Christ Carrying the Cross 156x241 2.7 2.9 
22 100 New York, Parke-Bernet 4/16/39, No. 9 Christ Carrying the Cross 35.6x27.9 2.9 
23 101 Frankfurt, Stadelsches Kunstinstitut Humbracht Crucifixion Tript. 116x77 2.8 2.9 
24 106 Lawrence, Spencer Museum of Art Deposition Triptych 114x75 3.0 3.0 
25 107 Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum Deposition 61x99.7 2.9 2.8-3.1 
26 109 Naples, Museo Nazionale Deposition 82x83 2.9 2.9 
27 111 Greenville, S. C., Bob Jones U . Lamentation 66x44:1 3.0 3.0 
28 113 London, Christie's, 12/12/80, No. 114 Lamentation 50x40 3.1 
29 114 Amsterdam, Goudstikker, July, 1926 Lamentation 50.5x36.5 3.1 
30 117 Orléans, Musée des Beaux-Arts Entombment (destroyed) 61x80 3.1 
31 125 Dresden, Gemäldegalerie Saint Elizabeth 70x24.5 2.8 2.7-2.9 
32 129 Warsaw, National Gallery Mary Magdalene 106.5x42 2.7 2.9 

Brocade No. 1, Examples with Incomplete Data 
33 19 Ghent, Museum voor Schone Kunsten Virgin & Child not enough of the pattern visible 
34 26 London, Internat. Art Galleries, 1931 Virgin & Child with Saints dimensions unknown 
35 54 New York, Sotheby P-B, 12/12/79, No. 229 Virgin & Child only one apple visible: 2.9cm 
36 73 Genoa, art market, no date Virgin & Child with Saint Anne only partially visible, dimensions unknown 
37 116 History unknown Entombment dimensions unknown 
Brocade No. 1, Inconsistent Examples 

38 17 New York, Lehman Collection Nativity 57.2x39.4 2.6 2.4-2.6 
39 98 Manchester, City Art Gallery Saints Catherine & Barbara 88.9x26 2.8 2.5-3.2 
40 115 Munich, Alte Pinakothek Lamentation Triptych 102x70 2.4 2.5 


H 


Occurrence and Measurement of Brocade No. 2 





No. G Location Subject Panel Size Calculated X 
1 22 San Diego, Fine Arts Gallery Holy Family Triptych 69.8x47.6 6.5 
2 45 The Hague, Mauritshuis Saints Catherine & Barbara 158x71 7.4 
3 61 Innsbruck, Tiroler Landesmuseum Saints Catherine & Barbara 104.5x26.5 7.0 
4 67 Frankfurt, Historisches Museum Holy Kindred Altarpiece 212x126 6.6 
5 79 Antwerp, Museum voor Schone Kunsten Adoration of the Magi 160x214 7.1 
6 83 Stuttgart, Staatsgalerie Adoration of the Magi 100x72 7.1 
7 84 Amsterdam, de Boer, Summer 1938, No. 5 Adoration of the Magi 102x72/34 *6.6 or 7.7 
8 86 Copenhagen, National Museum Adoration of the Magi 115x85/38 *7.0 or 11.2 
9 88 Paris, Mikhailoff, 1973 Adoration of the Magi 115x119/225 7.2 
10 90 History unknown Adoration of the Magi 115x7/55 7.1 
11 94 New York, Metropolitan Museum Adoration of the Magi 74x65.1 7.0 
12 95 Copenhagen, National Museum Adoration of the Magi 73.5x72.5 7.2 
13 104 Watervliet, Our Lady's Church Deposition Triptych 238.5x235.4 **7.0 
Brocade No. 2, Examples with Incomplete Data 
14 85 Camden, N. J., Serri Collection, 1954 Adoration of the Magi photograph unclear 
15 87 Guadelupe, Monastery Adoration of the Magi dimensions unknown 
* In these examples difficulty in calculation was owed to an uncertainty as to whether or not the 
frames were included in the size of the panel. The first measurement given includes the dimensions 
of the frame, the second only the painted surface. 
** Variation on Brocade No. 2 (see n. 5) 
II 
Occurrence and Measurement of Brocade No. 3 
No. G Location Subject Panel Size Calculated X 
1 46 Waddesdon Manor, Rothschild Coll. Saints Catherine & Barbara 91.4x52 10.5 
2 67 Frankfurt, Historisches Museum Holy Kindred Altarpiece 212x126 10.4 
3 78 Washington, D.C., National Gallery Virgin & Child with Saint Anne 73.3x57.5 10.9 
4 90 History unknown Adoration of the Magi 115x7/55 10.2 





Views of Haarlem: À Reconsideration of Ruisdael and Rembrandt 


Linda Stone-Ferrier 


The relationship between Haarlem and the art of the first 
generation of seventeenth-century Dutch landscape paint- 
ers — Esaias van de Velde, Pieter Molijn, Jan van Goyen 
— has been long recognized.! Their tonal views captured 
gray skies that shadowed the dunes surrounding the city. 
However, the relationship between Haarlem and a specific 


1 A short version of this paper was read at the College Art Association 
Annual Meeting in San Francisco, on February 27, 1981, in the session 
on “City Views, Architectural Fantasies, and Civic Projects: 1600-1800" 
chaired by William Barcham. The issues raised in this study were first 
broached in my Ph.D. dissertation, “From Cloth to Clothing: Depictions 
of Textile Production and Textiles in Dutch Seventeenth-Century Art,” 
University of California, Berkeley, 1980. In 1984 a revised version 


group of paintings by the greatest Dutch landscapist of the 
second half of the century, Jacob van Ruisdael, was more 
integral than that of his predecessors. Certain paintings by 
Ruisdael that are called “Haarlempjes” (little views of Haar- 
lem) recognize Haarlem's economic and social importance 
by depicting the city with the surrounding linen-bleaching 


of my dissertation was published by University Microfilms Research Press, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan in its series on patronage. My thanks go to Pro- 
fessor Larry Silver and Stephen Ferrier for their helpful suggestions, and 
especially to Professor Svetlana Alpers who generously shared her per- 
ceptive observations. This investigation was supported by a grant from 
the University of Kansas General Research Fund. 
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fields, a source of its great economic prosperity and inter- 
national fame (Figs. 1-2). The industry was at the height 
of its success at the same time that Ruisdael painted his 
views.? This distinct group of works within Ruisdael's ex- 
tensive production of landscape paintings includes similar 
views of neighboring communities. Two of Ruisdael's fol- 
lowers, Jan Vermeer van Haarlem (after 1600-1670) and Jan 
Kessel (ca. 1641/2-1679), also painted views of Haarlem 
and cities nearby that often included the depiction of 
bleaching fields (Figs. 3-5). 

Such paintings may be associated with Haarlem both 
when that city is identifiable and when they depict one of 
the many towns on the strip of dunes from as far north of 
Haarlem as Egmond (slightly west of Alkmaar), or as far 
south as Katwijk (slightly northwest of Leiden). For two 
reasons, the famous name “Haarlemmer bleek” (Haarlem 
bleach) was given to any linen that had been bleached along 
this strip of dunes surrounding the towns, which included 
Egmond, Velsen, Bloemendaal, Overveen, Heemstede, 
Zandvoort, Vinnebroek, Hillegom, Noordwijk, and Kat- 
wijk.® First, much of the linen that received the name was 
imported via Haarlem from the southern Netherlands, 
northern France, Gulik, Cleves, Berg (Elberfeld-Barmen), 
Miinster, Ravensberg, East Friesland, Hannover, Bruns- 
wick, Poland, and Silesia. English and Scottish linens were 
also sent to the bleacheries via Haarlem.‘ Both the Dutch- 
produced and the imported linens were packed and pre- 
pared for trade in Haarlem after they had been bleached. 
Linen bleached in Haarlem — regardless of where it had 
been woven — was known as “toiles de Hollande.”5 Sec- 
ond, many linen merchants who oversaw the bleaching and 
sale of the cloth resided in Haarlem. 

Disagreements among art historians concerning the cor- 
rect identification of the locale depicted in the so-called 
“Haarlempjes” do not affect the strong association with 
Haarlem of all such paintings of bleaching fields.* The dis- 
puted locales include those areas where linen received the 
“Haarlemmer bleek.” Even Ruisdael’s painting (Rosenberg, 
63a; private collection Surrey) of an imaginary combina- 


2 Van Ysselsteyn, 75. 

3 Ibid., 325; Greup-Roldanus, 12, 21, 27. By 1580, more than forty linen 
bleacheries existed in villages along this stretch of dunes. By the early 17th 
century, the number shrank to approximately twenty but the individual 
capacities increased. Greup-Roldanus, 324. Much inferior bleaching (of 
coarser grades of linen and cotton wicks for candles) was done in about 
a hundred small bleacheries near the village of Oostzaan, in the Zaan 
district north of Amsterdam. Greup-Roldanus, 22 and 324. 


4 Greup-Roldanus, 325. 
5 Van Ysselsteyn, 42. 


6 The disagreements that exist as to the identification of the community 
portrayed concern “Haarlempjes” both with and without bleaching fields. 
In 1949, a “Haarlempje” without bleaching fields (Boston, Museum of Fine 
Arts; Rosenberg 61a), for example, was identified as a view of Haarlem 
by R. van Luttervelt, “Een gezicht op Haarlem van Jacob van Ruysdael,” 
Historia, xiv, 1949, 223-25. In 1974, Burke identified the same painting 
as a view of Alkmaar seen from the southwest. Burke, 10. Burke has also 
determined that several “Haarlempjes” with, and others without bleaching 


tion of bleaching fields and of the same ruins found in his 
painting of a flat landscape (Rosenberg, 24; National Gal- 
lery, London) was probably inspired by the extremely im- 
portant Haarlem industry and by his other paintings of 
bleaching fields. Furthermore, Haarlem's strong associa- 
tion with such paintings is attested by the fact that they 
were conceived and most prolifically produced by Ruis- 
dael, a Haarlem native, and subsequently produced by his 
followers, Jan Vermeer van Haarlem and Jan Kessel, even 
though the linen industry existed elsewhere.’ 

Several remarkable characteristics of these paintings de- 
serve further investigation: the emphasis on the bleaching 
fields in the foregrounds; the frequent juxtaposition of the 
bleaching fields with the depictions of Haarlem or neigh- 
boring, economically related communities; the large extant 
number of such views, indicating a lively contemporary 
market for them; the critical role the linen-bleaching in- 
dustry actually played in the economy of Haarlem; the par- 
ticular way in which Ruisdael, and his followers, repeat- 
edly portrayed these scenes — through a panoramic view 
employed commonly in contemporary maps;* and, finally, 
the way in which the bleaching-field paintings satisfied a 
demand for imagery that was celebratory of a specific place, 
and its important industries, in the way in which maps had 
often functioned. What precipitated the creation of this 
group of paintings? Were there any pictorial precedents? 
What was the market for them? 

From the similarities among several examples, it is ob- 
vious that a convention existed for the depiction of these 
panoramic city views with bleaching fields. They fre- 
quently share a bird's-eye view of the fields in the fore- 
ground, with a profile of a city on the horizon. The Haar- 
lem environs, when depicted, are identifiable by some 
combination of landmarks: Bakenesser Kerk, the ruins of 
Huis te’Kleef, St. Jan’s Kerk, Klock Huis (Clockhouse), St. 
Bavo's (Groote) Kerk (Cathedral of St. Bavo), Vleesal (Meat 
Hall), Stadhuis (Town Hall), Wees Huis (Orphanage), and 
St. Ann's (Nieuwe) Kerk.’ Neighboring communities have 
also been identified on the basis of their landmarks, such 


fields, that have traditionally been identified as views of Haarlem seen 
from Overveen actually reflect liberties taken with topographical accu- 
racy; others correctly portray the relationship between Haarlem and Ov- 
erveen, which lies due west of the city. Burke, 6. 


7 Hofstede de Groot stated that Vermeer van Haarlem was strongly in- 
fluenced by Ruisdael and that the latter's influence on Van Kessel, who 
was also influenced by Philips de Koninck, was felt most strongly through 
the art of Vermeer van Haarlem. C. Hofstede de Groot (with the assistance 
of W.R. Valentiner, K. Erasmus, K. Freise), A Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Works of the Most Eminent Dutch Painters of the Seventeenth Century, 
based on the work of John Smith, trans. and ed. E.G. Hawke, rv, section 
xu, London, 1912, 6 {consulted in the facsimile reprint edition). 

8 For an innovative and insightful discussion of the relationship between 
maps and Dutch 17th-century landscape painting, see S. Alpers, The Art 
of Describing: Dutch Art in the Seventeenth Century, chapter 4 (The Map- 
ping Impulse in Dutch Art), Chicago, 1983, 119-168. 


? Burke, 5. 


as the Abbey Church of St. Egmond in Alkmaar. 

Although the views sometimes depict linen clothing — 
the result of a separate process — most show the long strips 
of uncut linen cloth. The various steps in the bleaching of 
linen occurred over a period of seven months: first the cloth 
was soaked or washed in soap and water; next it was rinsed 
and steeped or alternatively boiled with either lye, potash, 
bone-ash, or cow dung; two more days of soaking were 
followed by additional washing which in turn was followed 
by forty-eight hours of what was referred to as “grassing”; 
the fabric was stretched out on the grass in order to air it 
while workers with long-handled shovels sprinkled the cloth 
with water; the preceding steps were repeated and were 
followed by soaking the cloth in buttermilk for as long as 
three weeks; then the cloth received several additional 
treatments of being washed, beaten, and stretched out onto 
the grass; each treatment was followed by the buttermilk 
soaking until the appropriate whiteness was achieved. Al- 
kaline elements in the potash or the lye served the impor- 
tant function of dissolving oils and gums in the cloth when 
they came in contact with carbon dioxide in the air.” 

That these bleaching fields are of dominant interest in 
this group of paintings is evident from their prominence in 
the foreground, and from the way in which they are illu- 
minated by streaming rays of sunlight. In several of the 
paintings, clouds billow in splendid patterns above the 
dunes and fields, creating dramatic contrasts of light and 
shadow below. Human figures in the foreground — walk- 
ing, riding, or seated and chatting on the dunes — mediate 
between the viewer and the panorama and create a peaceful 
ambiance and feeling of well-being. 

The group of paintings is large, notwithstanding disa- 
greements among art historians as to the exact total and 
the precise identification of the depicted cities. In 1928, Ja- 
cob Rosenberg identified thirty-three of Ruisdael's forty- 
five panoramic city views as depictions of Haarlem or 


10 Van Ysselsteyn, 27. M. Coons and K. Koob, All Sorts of Good and 
Sufficient Cloth: Linen Making in New England 1640-1860, North Andover, 
Mass., 1980, 62; Horner, 40-41; S.R. Trotman and E.R. Trotman, The 
Bleaching, Dyeing, and Chemical Technology of Textile Fibers, London, 
1948, 124-25; cited in an unpublished paper (“Rumpelstiltskin Revisited: 
Witch-hunting and the Transition from Linen to Butter in Early Modern 
Europe”) by Professor Jane Schneider, City University of New York, Ph.D. 
Program in Anthropology, New York, N.Y. 


H Rosenberg, 38-55, 55a, 56-61, 61a, 62-63, 63a, 64-67. 

12 Rosenberg, 38-40, 44, 47-50, 56, 58, 60, 62-63, 63a, 64-67. 

13 Hofstede de Groot (as in n. 7), 55-57, 61, 64-66, 71-72, 75-76, 78-79, 
79a, 95-97. Hofstede de Groot and Rosenberg agreed on fourteen of the 
attributions. 

14 Burke, 10. 


15 Ruisdael’s drawings of the Haarlem dune area show that he was intent 
on observing the city’s environs firsthand. The small group of bird's-eye- 
view drawings by Ruisdael were produced in the late 1660's or early 1670's. 
The four drawings that make up the group of panoramic views may have 
been “aides-mémoire” for Ruisdael’s “Haarlempjes’ that were composed 
in the studio. Slive, 219. Today, three of the drawings are at the Museum 
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neighboring cities.” Of those thirty-three, eighteen have 
bleaching fields. Rosenberg’s assessment increased by one 
the number of such bleaching-field paintings that had been 
attributed to Ruisdael as certain works by Hofstede de 
Groot in 1912. In 1974, Burke identified with certainty as 
views of Haarlem nine of the eighteen city views with 
bleaching fields that Rosenberg had attributed to Ruis- 
dael. In sum, approximately eighteen bleaching-field 
paintings by Ruisdael exist, of which nine have positively 
been identified as views of Haarlem.’ Seven similar views 
by Ruisdael’s followers are represented by photographs at 
the Rijksbureau voor Kunsthistorische Documentatie in The 
Hague. 

The dating and thus the time of the market's demand for 
such paintings has also been the subject of scholarly spec- 
ulation. None of Ruisdael’s “Haarlempjes” were dated by 
the artist. Burke argued that the earliest of Ruisdael’s city 
views with bleaching fields dates from 1660, and it depicts 
Haarlem (Rosenberg, 56; Collection of Earl of Northbrook, 
London).! The only extant document that refers to Ruis- 
dael's views of Haarlem dates from 1669; in the inventory 
of an Amsterdam collection, “Een Haerlempje van Ruys- 
dael” is listed as worth twenty-four guilders. The reference 
to a “Haarlempje” by 1669 suggests that such views were 
common by then, and were identified by that term. How- 
ever, it is not clear whether the term referred to all views 
of Haarlem or only those which included the linen-bleaching 
fields. On the basis of stylistic evidence, most of the views 
of Haarlem have been dated between 1670 and 1675.” 

The depiction of a particular industry and its association 
with a particular community — as in the “Haarlemmer 
bleek” paintings — was rare in seventeenth-century Dutch 
paintings. Haarlem and the neighboring communities were 
the only ones that Ruisdael painted in which a particular 
industry, trade, or agriculture was depicted with such self- 
consciousness and deliberation. In one painting, Ruisdael 


Bredius in The Hague and the fourth is at the Rijksprentenkabinet, Am- 
sterdam. Slive, Cat. Nos. 88, 89, 90, 91. 


16 I do not have an exact figure for the number of ‘’Haarlempjes” that 
were produced by Ruisdael's followers. However, examples of Jan van 
Kessel’s imitations of Ruisdael's “Haarlempjes” include paintings in Brus- 
sels (Inv. No. 776), Basel (Inv. No. G-1958-4), Cracow (Inv. No. 1801), 
a Zurich collection, Felbrigg Hall, and a Zurich sale of 1973 (No. 2970). 
Mauritshuis, Hollandse schilderkunst: landschappen 17de eeuw, ‘s-Grav- 
enhage, 1980, 92. Another follower of Ruisdael, Klaes Molenaer, from 
Haarlem, also produced a “Haarlempje” (Leipzig). The popularity of Ruis- 
dael's “Haarlempjes” was long-lived. Abraham Rademaker (1675-1735), 
a Haarlem artist, produced a view of the bleaching fields near Haarlem 
in brush and gouache. E.R. Mandle, Dutch Masterpieces from the 18th 
Century: Paintings and Drawings, 1700-1800, Minneapolis, 1971, 85. 


Burke, 7-8. 
18 A. Bredius, Künstler-Inventare, Urkunden zur Geschichte der hòllan- 


dischen Kunstler des XVIten, XVIten, XVIlten Jahrhunderts, The Hague, 
1915-1922, u, 425. 
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1 Jacob van Ruisdael, View of 
Haarlem with Bleaching Grounds, 
ca. 1670-75. The Hague, Maurits- 
huis (photo: Mauritshuis) 









3 Jan Vermeer van Haarlem, Bleaching 
Grounds, ca. 1660. Lugano, Thyssen Collec- 
tion (photo: Brunel Lugano) 





2 Jacob van Ruisdael, View of Haarlem with Bleaching Grounds, ca. 1670. Am- 
sterdam, Rijksmuseum (photo: Rijksmuseum) 





4 Jan Vermeer van Haarlem, Bleaching Fields near Noordwijk. 
Rotterdam, Museum Boymans-van Beuningen (photo: 
Museum) 





Sale A. de Ridder, (Petit), June 2, 1924, No. 61 (photo: RKD) 


showed — but only vaguely — wheatfields outside of Naar- 
den.” The grainfields that are depicted in another painting 
are outside an unidentifiable city.” 


2 Stechow, fig. 66 (Jacob van Ruisdael, View of Naarden, 1647, 35 x 
66cm, Lugano, Galleria Thyssen). 

4 Ibid., fig. 37 (Jacob van Ruisdael, Grainfields, 47 x 57cm, New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art}. 

* Ibid., fig. 65 (Aelbert Cuyp, View of Amersfoort, 97 x 136.5cm, Wup- 
pertal-Elberfeld, Museum). 

33 Ibid., fig. 92 (Arent Arentsz., Fishermen near Muiden Castle, 23.5 x 
38.5cm, London, National Gallery). 

% Ibid., fig. 100 (Salomon van Ruysdael, View of Nijmegen, 1648, 103.5 
x 144cm, San Francisco, M.H. De Young Memorial Museum). 

# Ibid., fig. 206 (Simon de Viiegher, Beach near Scheveningen, 1633, 68 
x 106cm, Greenwich, National Maritime Museum). 

2 DIAL 47A1: 47G 53.2; and DIAL 47A13: 47H2. Although the paintings 
by Teniers and Molijn do not refer to Haarlem in particular, works by 
the two artists are, in fact, relatable to the Haarlem phenomenon I have 
been discussing. Teniers also painted bleaching field scenes (see Fig. 24). 
Molijn, an artist from Haarlem, drew a weaver at his loom in 1636 (Am- 
sterdam, Rijksprentenkabinet). Thus the two artists did depict the linen 
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In landscape views of cities by other seventeenth-century 
Dutch painters, forms of work were usually presented in 
anecdotal scenes. Shepherds and sheep grace Cuyp's pas- 
toral view of Amersfoort.” Fishermen dot Arentsz.’s view 
of Muiden Castle,” as well as Salomon Ruysdael's view of 
Nijmegen” and Simon de Vliegher’s beach at Schevenin- 
gen.” Most paintings of shipping do not specify a particular 
form of trading or locale. The single panoramic view of a 
brick field by David Teniers and one of a cotton factory 
by Pieter Molijn indicate the rarity of such depictions of 
other industries, in contrast with the large number of 
bleaching scenes by Ruisdael and his followers.” 

The prominence of the bleaching fields in Ruisdael’s 
paintings was noted by Wilfried Wiegand in his dissertation 
on the artist. Wiegand wrote: “Die Bilder betonen das 
Bleichen-Motive mehr als die Stadtsilhouette, schienen also 
nicht bloss topographisch-lokalpatriotisches Interesse be- 
friedigt zu haben.”” Although Wiegand acknowledged that 
the bleaching fields had some “topographisch-lokalpatri- 
otisches Interesse,” he suggested an emblematic meaning 
that the views of bleaching might also have. By comparing 
an emblem of a bleacher with the paintings of bleaching 
fields, Wiegand concluded that the Ruisdael paintings ex- 
tollec the purified soul. 

Several biblical passages, as well as seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century emblems and poems, do suggest such a 
metaphor for the bleacher.* In 1694, Jan Luiken depicted 
the working bleacher in his Een Honderd Verbeeldingen- 
van Ambachten;* he appears again in his Overvloetijend, 
Herte, of Nagelatene Verzen van den Godvruchtigen van 
Jan Luyken, published in Haarlem in 1767 (Fig. 6). In the 
latter, biblical passages capture Luiken's intended meaning 
for both emblems: ”. . . for the marriage of the Lamb is 
come and his wife hath made herself ready. And to her was 
granted that she should be arrayed in fine linen, clean and 
white: for the fine linen is the righteousness of saints... °% 
Both a 1648 emblem, depicting a bleacher in the back- 
ground and two hands wringing linen dry in the foreground 
(Fig. 7), and a 1711 emblematic image of a watering can 
wetting linen, have biblical inscriptions beneath them. Un- 


production industry. 


27 W, Wiegand, Ruisdael-Studien: ein Versuch zur Ikonologie der Land- 
schaftsmalerei, Hamburg, Ph.D. Diss., 1971, 105. 


2 Ibid., 101: “Die Bleiche war also emblematisches Thema. Deshalb ist 
es naheliegend, die erwahnten Gemalde im Sinne dieser Embleme zu deu- 
ten. Wie sehr eine derartige Symbolik verbreitet war, die weisse Farbe mit 
moralischer Reinheit — und umgekehrt schwarze Farbe mit Siindhaftig- 
keit — gleichsetzte, geht auch aus anderen Topoi hervor, die uns zeigen, 
dass kein Anlass besteht, anzunehmen, die Symbolik der Bleiche ware 
dem Menschen des Barock irgendwie ungewöhnlich erschienen.” 


2° J. Luiken, Een Honderd Verbeeldingen -van Ambachten, Amsterdam, 
1694, 69. 


3° J. Luiken, Het overvloetijend Herte of Nagelatene Verzen van den God- 
vruchtigen Jan Luyken, Haarlem, 1767, 110-111. (The image of the bleacher 
was reprinted from the 1694 publication Een Honderd Verbeeldingen-van 
Ambachten.) (Revelation 19:7-8) All biblical quotations here are cited 
from the King James version. 
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6 Jan Luiken, The Bleacher, drawing, ca. 1694. Amsterdam, 
Amsterdams Historisch Museum (photo: Amsterdam, Stedelijk 


Museum) 


7 Emblem in H. Engelgrave, Lux Evangelica sub velum Sacro- 
rum Emblematum Recondita, Antwerp, 1648, 412 


31 H. Engelgrave, Lux Evangelica sub velum Sacrorum Emblematum Re- 
condita, Antwerp, 1648, 412. (Matthew 9:16-17) 


32 A.R.D. Ginther, Mater amoris et doloris, quam Christus in cruce mor- 
iens omnibus ac singulis suis fidelibus in matrem legavit: Ecce Mater tua, 
n.p., 1711, 409. (Matthew 27: 57-61) 

33 R.H. Fuchs, “Over het landscap. Een verslag naar aanleiding van Jacob 
van Ruisdael, Het korenveld,” Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, Lxxxvi, 
1973, 285. 


der the first is written: “No man putteth a piece of new 
cloth unto an old garment, for that which is put in to fill 
it up taketh from the garment, and the rent is made worse. 
Neither do men put new wine into old bottles: else the bot- 
tles break, and the wine runneth out, and the bottles perish. 

. <> The second image is related to the linen sheet with 
which Joseph of Arimathaea wrapped the body of Jesus.” 

In an article on Ruisdael's landscapes, R. H. Fuchs sug- 
gested an extension of Wiegand's emblematic interpretation 
of the bleaching-field works. Fuchs argued that the spa- 
ciousness of the sky demands as much attention as the fields 
themselves,” and that for the paintings to have a meaning 
involving the purity of the soul, all elements of the painting 
must support the interpretation. Fuchs concluded that Wie- 
gand would have to extend his interpretation of Ruisdael's 
paintings and consider them to be a visual metaphor of 
Haarlem’s purity as a city.» 

Both Wiegand's and Fuchs’ interpretations of the bleach- 
ing-field paintings suggest that the images offer moral com- 
mentary on general human behavior. However, the jux- 
taposition of the bleaching fields with the distant city view 
creates a single, indivisible image, which then should be 
seen in the context of the specific success of the linen- 
bleaching industry in Haarlem and her environs in the sev- 
enteenth century. The paintings commemorate the fame of 
a particular industry and its contribution to the economic 
well-being of Haarlem. If a didactic message is embodied 
in such images, it expresses the value and worth of a local 
community’s industriousness rather than general references 
to the purity of the human soul or of the city. 

The numerous images of the “Haarlemmer bleek” record 
pictorially what was in fact an extraorcinarily lucrative and 
famous local business. The Haarlem linen-bleaching in- 
dustry was more successful and internationally famous than 
the same industry in any other city. This distinction may 
explain why no paintings exist of a city’s profile juxtaposed 
with linen-bleaching fields by artists who had no connec- 
tion with Haarlem. 

All of the other Netherlandish linen-bleaching centers 
lacked Haarlem’s special combination of natural resources 
and strategic location. Twente and Brabant had freely flow- 
ing soft river water of normal purity that was suitable for 
linen bleaching. However, annual summer water shortages 


34 Fuchs (as in n. 33), 285. Unlike Wiegand, who has isolated the meaning 
of the Ruisdael painting based on the symbolism of one pictorial element 
(the bleaching fields), Fuchs has considered the same painting in the in- 
terpretative light of semiotics. Fuchs has noted the differences between 
each pictorial sign (sky, bleaching fields, etc.) and has concluded that the 
painting’s meaning is a function of the particular juxtaposition of those 
signs, one to another, as well as each sign’s relationship to the whole 
image. 


made the seasonal bleaching occupation impossible.* Linen 
bleacheries in Kampen, Zwolle, Frisia, Groningen, Rotter- 
dam, and Gouda served only local needs.* In Amersfoort, 
bleacheries handled only locally produced yarns and half- 
linen weaves: the new blends of cloth, bombazine and fus- 
tian.” Bleacheries in The Hague handled clothing, for the 
most part; that is, they were washeries.®* 

Van Ysselsteyn has explained how in the early seven- 
teenth century linen weaving and bleaching outside Hol- 
land were often poorer in quality than those produced in 
Haarlem. The non-Dutch linen products were sold in a dif- 
ferent market from the Dutch ones, and were no threat to 
Dutch production. The finest Flemish linens were sent to 
Holland for the “Haarlemmer bleek,” and then were ex- 
ported as Dutch products.” France traded her linen mostly 
to England and Spain, and imported at great expense Haar- 
lem-bleached linen for use as table goods.“ Spain also im- 
ported Dutch linen. The Spaniards lost their local source 
of linen labor when they expelled the Moors from their 
country. The Moors had traditionally supplied the Spanish 
with the flax necessary for linen. The Spanish regarded such 
handwork as beneath them, but still required linen cloth- 
ing, especially in the south, because of the warm climate. 
The Spanish colonies also provided a demand for linen ap- 
parel.“ Approximately one-third of the linen that the Span- 
ish imported from the Dutch was then exported to Spanish 
colonies.” 

England also could not match the quality or the supply 
of Haarlem linen production. During the Middle Ages, the 
quantities of flax (spun for linen weaving) that were grown 
in England were adequate for local needs. After the War 
of the Roses, however, a shortage of laborers inflated 
wages. This caused a decline in labor-intensive flax culti- 
vation for linen production. A subsequent rise in the Eng- 
lish standard of living over the next century resulted in a 


35 Greup-Roldanus, 15. 
% Ibid. 

37 Van Ysselsteyn, 42. 
38 Ibid. 

39 Ibid., 45. 

40 Jbid., 46. 

41 Ibid., 54. 

4 Ibid., 55. 

4 Ibid., 50. 


# Ibid., 39; Greup-Roldanus, 9. In addition to linen bleaching, linen 
weaving and trading were also well established in Holland by the 17th 
century. The first references to linen weaving in Holland and West Fries- 
land date from 1282 (Greup-Roldandus, 3; Van Ysselsteyn, 38), although 
the finest linen of the time was produced in Flanders (Horner, 344). By 
ca. 1325 Holland was engaged in active linen trading, but Flanders main- 
tained her leadership throughout the 14th century (ibid., 345). A 1494 
ordinance indicates that a lively linen trade was taking place in Haarlem 
by that time. The linen industry was listed fifth in order of number of 
people empioyed, after brewing, cloth manufacturing, grain trading, and 
ship building (Greup-Roldanus, 4). Another ordinance from 1514 informs 
us that “lindelaickencoopen” (linen merchandising) was one of the main 
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greater demand for expensive linen, among other luxuries, 
which could only be supplied by Haarlem production. 

In contrast with such bleaching centers, the success of 
the Haarlem bleaching industry resulted from a fortunate 
combination of natural resources and political circum- 
stances, and from the business acumen of the linen mer- 
chants. The industry that made Haarlem famous in the late 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had already existed 
there for some time. Haarlem city ordinances confirm the 
fact that as early as 1494, a substantial percentage of the 
population busied itself “met lyndelaecken te blycken” (with 
linen bleaching).# The sand dunes that surround Haarlem 
and stretch from Egmond to Katwijk provided the finest 
linen-bleaching conditions in Europe.# Other European 
areas had similar climatic conditions, but the Haarlem rain 
water filtered through the dunes was unique in its iron and 
manganese content. The sandy knolls provided firm grass 
and good drainage for bleaching. The high knolls that were 
hit by more wind were naturally suited as drying places.“ 

Beyond the Haarlem dunes lay grass-rich polderland 
where dairy farming was a chief occupation and milk pro- 
duction was lucrative. In the milk production process at 
the time, the buttermilk and whey were discarded, but they 
were invaluable products in the Haarlem bleaching process. 
The secret of the Dutch process was this “full-milk” bleach- 
ing after the cloth had been treated with lye.” During the 
bleaching season (from mid-March to early November), 
bleacheries used a million gallons of buttermilk. Haar- 
lem’s location was also good for the acquisition of other 
necessary bleaching ingredients: high-quality potash from 
the Baltic states, specifically Danzig, imported through 
Amsterdam; soap, starch, and blueing supplied via Zaan- 
streek; and peat used as a burning agent from Frisia.” 

In addition to Haarlem's natural resources, the political 
circumstances, which adversely affected Flemish linen pro- 


Haarlem industries, and that it was steadily increasing in numbers of mer- 
chants (Greup-Roldanus, 3). A Haarlem ordinance of 1539 is the oldest 
that implies that linen weaving was already officially consolidated into 
one trade (ibid., 6; Van Ysselsteyn, 39). Before 1550, Haarlem merchants 
were trading in foreign-produced linens, importing them, and overseeing 
their bleaching and their subsequent export (Greup-Roldanus, 6). Just as 
a unique market for paintings of the Haarlem bleaching fields arose in 
the 17th century, a separate but related group of paintings depicting weav- 
ers in their workshops was produced by Haarlem artists around the mid- 
17th century. Twenty-five extant examples are represented by pho- 
tographs in the Rijksbureau voor Kunsthistorische Documentatie in The 
Hague, which suggests that a much higher number of such paintings were 
on the market in the 17th century. A full discussion of these images (which 
were painted by Cornelis Decker, Thomas Wijck, Gillis Rombouts, Jacob 
Vrel, J.D. Oudenrogge, Cornelis Beelt, C.P. Bega — with contributions 
from Pieter Molijn and Adriaen van Ostade) appears in my revised study 
of the depictions of textile production, cited in note 1. 


4 Greup-Roldanus, 12. 

4 Ibid.. 13. 

47 Van Ysselsteyn, 27. 

48 Greup-Roldanus, 324. 

4° Ibid., 14, 324; Van Ysselsteyn, 41. 
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duction, had a positive effect on the Haarlem linen-bleach- 
ing industry. On August 22, 1567, Philip II sent the Duke 
of Alva and 10,000 troops on his famous effort to suppress 
Protestant insurrections in Flanders.” In just a few days, 
more than 100,000 of the general Flemish trading popula- 
tion fled in panic, taking with them their capital and goods. 
Under the attack by the Duke of Parma and his troops, 
Antwerp collapsed in 1585 and linen production and trade 
in Flanders plummeted. Flemish émigrés were attracted pri- 
marily to Holland where economic and political conditions 
were most favorable to them. Other countries, such as Eng- 
land, repelled the émigrés with high taxation and prohib- 
itive guild trade restrictions.™ In the 1630's, Flemish émigrés 
were still fleeing to Holland because of the wars between 
France and Spain that were being fought on Flemish soil.” 

Flemish émigrés introduced superior bleaching as well as 
weaving techniques to the Haarlem industry, and they also 
composed most of the bleaching work force. Dutch work- 
ers could not meet the increasing labor demands of the 
Haarlem linen-bleaching industry. Not enough Haarlem 
citizens had both the necessary skill and the willingness to 
work for long hours at low wages. Experienced Flemish 
émigrés relieved the labor shortage. 

The bleaching craft had begun as seasonal work (spring- 
summer-fall) for predominantly agricultural workers.* The 
nature of the work in the linen bleacheries called for more 
women than men. The normal ratio was four to one.” In 
the seventeenth century, the average weekly wages were 
one and a half to two guilders per week for female workers, 
and three-to-four guilders for male workers.* There were 
no fixed working hours. Men and women worked as long 
as there was daylight.” At night, workers took turns to 
keep watch in the bleaching fields.” 

Very few bleachers owned the bleacheries they ran. In- 
stead, most worked for several employers, including mer- 
chants who traded in linen, yarn, and ash and who some- 
times owned the bleacheries.® Such merchants had to hire 
managers for the bleacheries because it was impossible for 
one person to oversee the details of bleaching as well as 
trade.© For the most part, however, independent city mer- 
chants purchased raw, unbleached linen from house-in- 
dustry weavers and had it bleached by the rural bleachers.“ 
Weaving, bleaching, and trading generally remained sep- 
arate professions in the production of linen because of the 


5 Horner, 348. 

51 Ibid., 349. 

52 Ibid., 350. 

® Greup-Roldanus, 35, 323; Van Ysselsteyn, 327. 
54 Greup-Roldanus, 324. 

55 Ibid., 327. 

56 Ibid., 328. 

57 Ibid. 

58 Ibid. 

% Ibid., 33, 326. 

60 Ibid., 32, 326. 

6 Ibid., 7; Van Ysselsteyn, 40. 


cost and large scale of each stage of the process. 

For independent bleachers, the industry was far from lu- 
crative. Profits were eaten up by various taxes, rent, and 
charges for the construction and upkeep of dikes. Payments 
came in slowly and large sums were claimed as indemni- 
fication for goods that were spoiled or destroyed.” As the 
linen industry expanded, the wealth of urban linen mer- 
chants grew at the expense of the low-paid bleachery work- 
ers. The merchants were addressed as “onze meesters” (our 
masters) or as “onze heeren en meesters” (our lords and 
masters) by the provincial bleachers. 

The personal wealth and municipal political roles of the 
Haarlem linen merchants, such as Quirijn Jansz. Damast 
and Paschier Lamertijn, are attested to by inventories of 
their household possessions.® In two articles, J. Six cited 
municipal documents that record Damast’s profession as a 
linen merchant in 1616. He was a Haarlem “schepen” in 
1627, 1628, 1631, 1637, 1639, and 1940, and a burgermaster 
in 1642 and 1643. The inventory of Damast's possessions 
at the time of his death in 1650 indicates that he was a 
wealthy merchant who owned a home, extensive house- 
hold possessions, and much cash.” Lamertijn, who was 
born in Cortrai, is known to have been in Haarlem by 
1593.% Some historians have credited him with the intro- 
duction to Haarlem of damask weaving, a richly patterned 
or fine, twilled table linen,” which already existed in Flan- 
ders; and others argue that Lamertijn actually invented 
damask.” In his article on Lamertijn, Six describes his lu- 
crative business and economic success. Lamertijn’s patrons 
included the elite and the royalty of Europe. 

The inventories in the Haarlem city archives, listing the 
possessions of other seventéenth-century linen merchants, 
weavers, and merchant bleachers, such as a man by the 
name of Crommelin, a Lambrecht van Dale, and a Willem 
Fransz., also reveal wealth and status.” Fransz., for ex- 
ample, became a “keizer” in the well-known rederijkerska- 
mer, “Trou moet blijcken,” and lived in an expensive home 
on the Cleyne Houtstraet.” Such linen weavers and mer- 
chant bleachers owned large quantities of linen goods and 
other expensive household items as well as extensive col- 
lections of paintings, which were described in the inven- 
tories as landscapes, breakfast pieces, peasant scenes, and 
other generic types. 

The wealth of the Haarlem linen merchants resulted from 


#2 Greup-Roldanus, 7, 10. 
8 Ibid., 326. 

% Ibid., 33. 

65 Ibid., 37. 


& J. Six, “De Boedel van Quirijn Damast,” Oud Holland, xxvir, 
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72 Haarlem Gemeente Archief (inventories), Lviu, 261. 


the large demand for, and high prices of, Haarlem-bleached 
linen. Linen goods were deemed both a luxury and a ne- 
cessity by the well-to-do in seventeenth-century Europe. In 
1586, only 0.5% of all imported linens that were bleached 
around Haarlem remained in the country.” Haarlem-pro- 
duced cloth was used in the best households. King Christian 
IV of Denmark became an important buyer of linen and 
damask, and used the goods for gifts of state as well as in 
his own household.” The Dutch States General also pre- 
sented Haarlem damask and linen as gifts; in 1601, Prince 
Maurits received Haarlem damask table goods after his vic- 
tory in Nieuwpoort.” Such demand for the “Haarlemmer 
bleek” linen is also reflected in the fact that in an average 
year in the seventeenth century, the total turnover of linen 
amounted to approximately 80,000 to 100,000 pieces that 
involved more than 400,000 guilders in bleaching charges.” 

In the course of an average year, an affluent Dutch 
household found uses for 750-1000 pieces of linen at every- 
day and elegant occasions.” Linen rentals were available 
from Haarlem washeries as early as 1398. When a house- 
hold was not fitted with enough linen for a party or other 
unusual occasion, it could be rented.” The extent to which 
high-quality linens were considered an essential part of a 
Dutch household can be seen in the following poem by the 
Haarlem citizen, Samuel Ampzing (1591[?]-1632). He 
mused about the possibility of a personal linen shortage: 
“What do you think? Shouldn't one clothe one's naked 
limbs with linen and other stuffs? How can one be clean 
at his meals, And have no linen goods, and have no table 
cloth? What? So he goes to sleep and has no linen sheets? 
In short, can one exist well without linen? Or do you wish 
that one shall stink and perish?””° 

The economic success and fame enjoyed by the Haarlem 
linen-bleaching industry was echoed in contemporary lit- 
erature. Seventeenth-century chroniclers of Haarlem's his- 
tory took as much interest in the industry as did the mer- 
chants who directly profited from it. Observers of 
Haarlem's linen-bleaching credited and praised the city 
rather than specific individuals for the industry's success 
and fame. 
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7 Ibid., 146. (Wat meynt gy moet de mensch aen syne naekte leden, / Sich 
niet met linnewaed en and're waer bekleden?/ Wat ist ook of hy shoon 
aen syne tafel eet,/ En heeft geen linnewaed, en heeft geen tafel-kleed?/ 
Wat? so hy slapen gaet en heeft geen linnenlaken?/ Ten korsten, kan men 
't hier wel sonder lywaed maken?/ Of wilt gy, dat men sal verstinken en 
vergaen. . . .?) 


8 ].D. Rutgers van der Loeff, ed., Drie lofdichten op Haarlem, het Mid- 
delnederlandsch gedicht van Dirk Mathijszen en Karel van Mander's twee 
beelden van Haarlem voor de vereenigen “Haarlem,” Haarlem 1911, 21. 
(Dan leggen daer die bleijcken die ‘t al vercieren/ Schoon wit overspreijt, 
ende oock bij plecken groen, / ‘t Welck lustich om sien is in alder mani- 
eren:/ ‘t Oogh en kan ‘t herte tot Juste verwecken doen.) 
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In the 1610 publication of Karel van Mander's Het beelt 
van Haerlem de stadt, waerin is te lesen/haer gelegentheijt, 
aert, en out, heelijck wesen, the author described where 
the linen was stretched for bleaching: “Then, there lay the 
bleached cloth that decorated it; clean white covers the 
green spaces which is pleasant to watch in many ways. The 
eye and the heart receive pleasure.” In 1612 Hendrik Lau- 
rensz. Spieghel also painted a written picture of the linen- 
decorated dunes in his long didactic poem, “Hertspieghel”; 
“The grass-rich, green fields covered with white linen, 
pulled taut on stakes against weather and wind; on par- 
tially bleached linen we see water from the east ditch al- 
ternately spraying with water from the west ditch, flowing 
together.”8 

The Haarlem bleaching industry captured Samuel Amp- 
zing’s attention too in his Beschrijvinge ende lof der stad 
Haerlem of 1628: 


On this side of the dunes are beautiful green meadows, 
where the dunes lend their pure rain, that gushes out of 
her veins as a fountain does; and with a sweet rustling, 
flows out of their breasts. This is where one makes the 
linen white. Here one bleaches the gray thread, and 
makes the weavings as if they were snow white, and! see 
how again so many youths and maidens [are] busy in 
their work in many forms: Here one bleaches the linen- 
goods; there it has been pressed, covered with milk to 
soak away the grayness; they wash in the tub before 
treating its blue skin, and rub such residue out with the 
fist; they rinse it out again and lay it out in the fields, 
and fasten it with pins and sprinkle it with silver rains 
of dew, until it becomes white and soft; then taken from 
the bleachery and carried back to the city.” 


Such literary responses in praise of Haarlem's bleaching 
fields had their popular pictorial counterpart in maps and 
topographical prints. Late sixteenth- and seventeenth-cen- 
tury maps not only served utilitarian purposes for navi- 
gation and trade, but were also collected because of civic 
pride and for their aesthetic value.” Bird's-eye views and 


81 Van Ysselsteyn, 74. (Het gras-rijk groene veld met lywaat wit bedekt,/ 
Strak teghen weer en wind an d'hennikken ghestekt:/ Op half wit linnen 
schouwen buertsgewijs ghieter reeghen/ Uyt oost en wester sloot zich on- 
derling bejeeghnen.) 


82 Samuel Ampzing, Beschrijvinge ende lof der stad Haerlem, in Van Ys- 
selsteyn, 74. (Aen deser duynen kant sijn schoone groene weyden/ Waer 
heen de duynen dan hun klaeren regen leyden, / Die uyt haer ad’ren springt 
als een fonteyne doet, / En met een soet gedruys uyt hunnen borsten vloed. / 
Hier maekt men 't lywaet wit, hier bleykt men‘t graeuwe garen,/ En maakt 
de webben toe als of sy snee-wit waren,/ En! siet toch hoe hierom so 
menig knecht en meyt/ In 't werck hier besig sijn in veel verscheyden- 
heyd:/ Hier loogt men ‘t linnenwaet, daer word het weer gestreken, / Be- 
graven in de melk de graeuheyd uyt te weken, / Dees wasschen in de tob 
voordzen sijn blaeuwen huyd,/ En wryven met de vuyst sulk overblijfzel 
uyt,/ Die spoelen ‘t weder op: en gaen ‘t velde brengen,/ En maken ’t 
penner. vast en staen het te besprengen/ Met silv'ren regens dou, tot dat 
het wit en sacht/ Word van de bleyck gedaen en weer na stad gebragt.) 


8 Opkomst en bloei, 69, 70, and 195. 
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eye-level or topographical depictions were produced in var- 
ious media and were displayed in several contexts, being 
hung on walls, bound in city histories, and collected in alba 
amicorum or friendship albums. Such city maps — re- 
gardless of the way in which they were displayed — func- 
tioned to identify a locale, and often also to evoke a sense 
of civic pride. A view of a city was enhanced visually by 
including important, lucrative industries in or around the 
bird's-eye or eye-level depiction of the town. Thus the ear- 
liest painted bird's-eye view of a Dutch town (a painting 
of Amsterdam of 1538 by Cornelis Anthonisz.) shows rows 
of woolen cloths drying to the left of the city* (Fig. 8). The 
woolen industry was also illustrated in the 1578 bird's-eye 
view map of the siege of Deventer (Deventer Town Hall). 
Just to the southeast of the city’s border, woolen cloth that 
is being stretched to dry is located in an area called “De 
Raem.” Similarly, in the engraved profile view of Deventer, 
1615, by Claes Jansz. Visscher, long rows of linen cloth are 
depicted prominently in the foreground; they flank the 
city’s entrance. Small figures, mostly women, are shown 
tending to the bleaching process (Figs. 9-10). 

Already in early maps of Haarlem, the linen-bleaching 
fields were depicted; sometimes they were illustrated ac- 
curately, but at other times cartographic license was taken. 
The 1599 map by Pieter Bruins, for example, shows the 
bleaching fields correctly in their actual location, which 
was outside of Bloemendaal and Schoten. Bruins carefully 
described the position of the fields in relation to a few town 
monuments, and the resident bleachers’ names are in- 
scribed beside their fields (Fig. 11). On the other hand, a 
profile view of Haarlem, which illustrates Guicciardini's 
1612 Beschrijvinge van alle de Neder-landen, Amsterdam 
(originally published as Des Crizione de tutti i Paési-Bassi, 
1567), takes liberties with the actual location of the bleach- 
ing fields by depicting them prominently in the foreground, 
contiguous with Haarlem’s city gates (Fig. 12). Similarly, 
the 1647 map of Haarlem in the Frans Hals Museum (ex- 
ecuted by Wils) shows the linen-bleaching process in an 
area contiguous with the city’s wall rather than on the 
neighboring dunes where it actually took place. 

In addition to these cartographic views of Haarlem, linen- 
bleaching was illustrated in eye-level, individual topo- 
graphical scenes of important city trades, landmarks, or 
seasonal activities for alba amicorum; with accompanying 
explanatory texts, such scenes were also used as additional 
illustrations on maps. In a series of seven engraved views 


84 Ibid., 104. 

85 The various seasonal occupations within a city or village were popular 
subjects for illustrated calendars and prayerbooks. For example, the Grote 
Markt in Bergen op Zoom served as the background of a drawing by 
Hans Bol representing January. Opkomst en bloei, 68. 

86 Haarlem Gemeente Archief, Atl. 37/76, 12.50 x 19cm. Visscher was 
well known for his topographical scenes which were specifically intended 
to illustrate the accompanying text of city maps. One documented ex- 
ample is that of the fish market accompanying a profile view of Am- 
sterdam, 1611. Opkomst en bloei, 116. (Claes Jansz. Visscher, Profile of 
Amsterdam with Description, engraving, etching, and book print, four 


of Haarlem’s environs by Claes Jansz. Visscher, ca. 1620, 
one image depicts linen-cloth bleaching fields, and another 
depicts linen-cloth and clothing (Fig. 13). The other five: 
views are purely rustic: people walking through fields in- 
habited by farm animals, a man plowing, a cart with an- 
imals and people, the hunting of a stag, and a view of a 
crumbling tower beside a city. Although Visscher depicted 
the linen-bleaching trade within a conventional pictorial 
tradition (perhaps that of the seasons or months of the 
year), he based his designs on actual sketches he had made 
of Haarlem’s environs. Figure 13 was based on a drawing 
inscribed with “blekerij buijten haerlem aen duijen, 1607” 
(bleachery outside Haarlem on the dunes).* 

A second example of an illustrative topographical scene | 
of Haarlem’s linen bleaching comes from a series of thirty- 
six engravings that were designed by Jan van de Velde II 
and published after his death in 1641 by Claes Jansz. 
Visscher. An elegant party that is strolling on the left has 
encountered women who are bleaching, on the right (Fig. 
14). Goats graze, boats sail placidly, and geese fly over- 
head. In sum, here again is a tranquil view of Haarlem's 
linen-bleaching industry which is blended into the coun- 
tryside. Other prints in the series clearly indicate the Haar- 
lem locale. The castles of Kleef and Brederode, for example, 
can be seen in two of the other engravings (Nos. 18 and 
28). 

A third view of the Haarlem linen-bleaching fields ap- 
pears in Pieter Saenredam’s sketchbook. On the right side, 
a large tree fills most of the page. In a separate composition 
at the top of the image, Saenredam drew the Haarlem 
bleaching fields and the bleachers’ homes. Above the draw- 
ing he inscribed: “eenige bleijkers huysen aende duynkant 
buyte haerlem, 1617” (a few bleachers’ houses on the border 
of the dunes outside Haarlem, 1617).” It is not surprising 
to find that Saenredam later drew other Haarlem land- 
marks and points of interest for the third edition of Samuel 
Ampzing’s city history, Beschrijvinge ende lof der stad 
Haerlem.™ For visual chroniclers of Haarlem’s past and 
present, the linen-bleaching fields were obviously as sig- 
nificant a feature of the city’s history and municipal pride 
as were the legendary castles of Kleef and Brederode. 

The production of such prints and drawings of partial 
topographical views of the trades in Dutch cities and their 
environs, which were prevalent at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, declined at mid-century. After Visscher, Van de Velde, 
and Saenredam, very few printmakers continued this tra- 


sheets together, ca. 260 x 1120mm, Rotterdam, Historisch Museum, 
Stichting Atlas van Stolk.) 


# A large tree fills most of the left side of the page. Above the tree is a 
view of Leiden buildings that is inscribed, “Leyden. gemaeckt a° 1625 
varende met de schuyt op den Hage” (Leyden. made a° 1625 going by 
boat on the Hague canal); pen, wash, watercolor; 13.2 x 18.1cm; Centraal 
Museum, Catalogue Raisonné of the Works by Pieter Jansz. Saenredam, 
exh. cat., Utrecht, 1961, Cat. No. 207a, b, cand d (Berlin-Dahlem, Ehemal 
Staatliche Museen Kupferstichkabinett). 

#8 Centraal Museum (as in n. 87), 18. Most were etched by Jan van de 
Velde II after Saenredam’s designs. Opkomst en bloei, 126. 
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8 Cornelis Anthonisz., Bird's-eye view of Amsterdam, 1538. 
Amsterdam, Amsterdams Historisch Museum (photo: Amster- 
dams Historisch Museum} 
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9 Claes Jansz. Visscher, Profile View of Deventer, one of four 
engravings (far left), 1615. Amsterdam, Rijksprentenkabinet 
(photo: Rijksmuseumstichting, Amsterdam) 
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10 Claes Jansz. Visscher, Profile View of Deventer, one of four 
engravings (second from left), 1615. Amsterdam, Rijksprenten- 
kabinet (photo: Rijksmuseumstichting, Amsterdam) 
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11 Pieter Bruins, Map of Bloemendaal and Schoten Bleacher- 
ies, 1559. Leiden, College van Dijkgraaf en Hoogheemraden 
(photo: College) 
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12 Illustration in Lodovico Guicciardini's Beschrijvinge van alle 
de Nederlanden, Amsterdam, 1612 (translated from the origi- 
nal, Des Crizione de tutti i Paesi-Bassi, 1567) 





dition. However, one unusual image (pen and brown ink, 
brush and black ink, watercolor over a sketch in black 
chalk) labeled “Linne bleeckerij buiten Haarlem” (linen 
bleachery outside Haarlem), by an artist of the next gen- 
eration, Gerbrand van den Eeckhout, testifies to a contin- 
uing impulse to record and specify the characteristics of the 
Haarlem linen-bleaching industry” (Fig. 15). Eeckhout 
shifted the focus a bit by pushing the bleaching fields into 
the distant middle ground. In the foreground the linen- 
bleaching workers are shown wringing out the wet linen 
before it is laid on the dunes to dry. An elegant group of 
onlookers stands to the right. 

Around 1660, a second wave of topographical print pro- 
duction emerged in Holland, which celebrated local growth 
and local industries.” In Amsterdam, four distinct, exten- 


89 Other pupils of Rembrandt, Lambert Doomer and Johannes Leupenis, 
a professional surveyor, also made topographical sketches. Opkomst en 
bloei, 139. 


% Ibiá., 194. 
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13 After Claes Jansz. Visscher's 1607 drawing, Linen Bleaching, 
engraving, ca. 1620 (photo: Haarlem, Gemeente Archief) 





14 After Jan van de Velde II, Bleaching and Resting Figures, 
one of thirty-six engravings, after 1641. Amsterdam, Rijksmu- 
seum, Rijksprentenkabinet (photo: Rijksmuseumstichting, 
Amsterdam) 
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15 Gerbrand van den Eeckhout, Linen Bleachery outside Haar- 
lem, drawing. Amsterdam, Rijksprentenkabinet (photo: Rijks- 
museumstichting, Amsterdam) 





A Ibid., 73. 

%2 Ibid., 68 arid 190. 

% H.-U. Beck, Jan van Goyen, 1596-1656, u, Amsterdam, 1973, 163, fig. 
G332. (Jan van Goyen, View of the Hague, 170 x 438cm, The Hague, 
Gemeentemuseum.) 


sively illustrated, historical-topographical accounts exem- 
plify such publications. Individual prints were also sold. 
The revival of such prints may have been precipitated by 
the emergence at mid-century of a new genre, the painted 
cityscape, which had its origin in the Dutch topographical 
tradition.” A well-known example of such a painting is Jan 
van Goyen's 1651 panoramic cityscape of The Hague, for 
which he was paid a handsome sum (f.650) by the city fa- 
thers.” After 1660, painted cityscapes were regularly pro- 
duced and purchased by governments and private citizens 
as expressions of municipal self-esteem. Many examples of 
such cityscapes exist painted by artists such as Jan Abra- 
hamsz. Beerstraten, Gerrit Adriaensz. Berckheyde, Jan van 
der Heyden, Johannes Lingelbach, Gerrit Lundens, Jan van 
Kessel, and Meyndert Hobbema.™ 

The Ruisdael group of paintings must be understood in 
the context of these painted cityscapes, maps, and topo- 
graphical prints. They share with the cityscapes the paint- 
ing medium and the general purpose of the works — a com- 
memorative expression of civic pride. However, even 
though artistic license was taken in the positioning of land- 
marks and landscape elements, the Ruisdael group of paint- 
ings has a more revealing relationship with the bird’s-eye 
view maps. They share a distinctive panoramic mode and 
the depiction of local, lucrative industries. The Ruisdael 
group of paintings exploited such characteristics of maps 
in order to express the laudatory association of Haarlem 
with the linen-bleaching industry that had provided the city 
with great economic success and international fame. 

The large number of extant bleaching-field paintings and 
their repeated motifs make clear that they were not com- 
missioned by a single source, such as a bleaching guild, 
which ordinarily would seem like a plausible patron of such 
images. In any case, no such guild existed in Haarlem. The 
bleachers indeed felt strongly about their profession and 
had tried to establish a guild. These attempts, in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, were repeatedly foiled.” 
The bleachers wanted the guild primarily because it would 
enable them to fix bleaching prices. The bleacheries were 
scattered about rural districts under the jurisdiction of var- 
ious authorities which made it difficult for them to coop- 
erate with each other, and they lacked central organiza- 
tion.* The city and national governments sided with the 
Haarlem linen merchants who often sat on the governing 
bodies and who opposed the creation of a bleachers’ guild 
because it would raise their own costs.” 

It is unlikely that the Ruisdael group of images were com- 
missioned for the linen-weavers’ and merchants’ guild be- 
cause the paintings are remarkably different from custom- 


A Opkomst en bloei, 198-245. 
% Greup-Roldanus, 38, 326. 
% Ibid., 326. 

9 Van Ysselsteyn, 325. 


ary sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Netherlandish guild 
commissions. Such imagery depicted, for example, group 
portraits of the guild's governors, such as Rembrandt's 1662 
Syndics.® Ceremonial objects used by the guilds were often 
executed in silver and decorated with scenes of the profes- 
sions’ tasks or the important tools of the trade (Fig. 16). 
Isolated exceptions to the general form that guild commis- 
sions took include a painting of the cloth market in ‘s-Her- 
togenbosch from the first half of the sixteenth century. A 
saint dressed as a knight stands in front of the market and 
hands out bolts of cloth to the needy. On the back of the 
painting, a depiction of an open pair of scissors indicates 
that the image was commissioned by the drapers’ guild of 
’s-Hertogenbosch.® In an early seventeenth-century paint- 
ing that was commissioned by the Deventer silk and serge 
traders’ guild, their patron saint is seated on shelving for 
bolts of cloth and is flanked by two merchants (Fig. 17). 
In the series of six paintings that Isaac van Swanenburgh 
produced between 1594 and 1612 for the Leiden Say Guild, 
the various stages of production are illustrated!” (Fig. 18). 

Although the bleachers and merchants could not have 
commissioned the Ruisdael group of paintings for a guild- 
hall, they probably composed a share of the large general 
market for the images of the bleaching fields. The linen 
merchants were certainly proud to play an integral part in 
Haarlem's famous bleaching industry, even though they 
were opposed to the bleachers’ guild. Haarlem citizens who 
were not directly involved in the production of the bleached 
linen also took great pride in the native industry, as testified 
in the literary praises and in the popular mapped and top- 
ographical views of the city with the bleaching fields. Thus 
the Haarlem citizenry in general probably supplied an ad- 
ditional market for the Ruisdael paintings. 

Finally, visitors to the city, or even those who had ad- 
mired Haarlem’s linen products but may not have actually 


98 Rembrandt's Syndics has been discussed by H. van den Waal, “De 
Staalmeesters en hun legende,” Oud Holland, ıxxı, 1956, 61-107; ILH. 
Eeghen, “De Staalmeesters,” Jaerboek Amstelodamum, x11x, 1957, 65-80; 
A. van Schendel, “De schimmen van de Staalmeesters,” Oud Holland, 
Lxx, 1956, 1-23; C. de Tolnay, “A Note on the Staalmeesters,” Oud Hol- 
land, won, 1958, 85-86; H. van den Waal, “The Mood of the Staal- 
meesters,” Oud Holland, ixxi, 1958, 86-89; and others. 


9 Opkomst en bloei, 78-79. 


100 “Saai” weaving, or “say” in English, was one of several new draperies 
that were produced in Leiden at the end of the 16th century. Van Swan- 
enburgh's series may have originally consisted of seven panels. The pan- 
els were executed between December 8, 1594 (Court Journal C 1594, fol. 
97) and March 29, 1612. They were to be hung in the Governor's Room 
at the Say Hall. K.G. Ponting, “Sculptures and Paintings of Textile Pro- 
cesses at Leiden,” Textile History, v, October 1974, 148. In chapter 8 of 
Jan Jansz. Orlers’ 1641 Beschrijvinge der stadt Leyden, 172, the Van Swan- 
enburgh paintings are described as they hung in the Say Guildhall: “Dese 
voorgenoemde Secreet-Kamer is rontomme verciert met veele schoone 
stucken Schilderye/ gemaecxt mette hant van Meester Isaack Nicolai Swan- 
enburch, Burger-meester deser Stede gheweest zijnde; inde welcke af- 
gebeeldt is/ eerst de vervallen oude Leytsche Draperie/ de incomste vande 
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seen the bleaching fields, valued the painted panoramic 
views. Such depictions in prints were commonly collected 
in the alba amicorum earlier in the century. The one sur- 
viving document that mentions a Ruisdael “Haarlempje” 
— the 1669 Amsterdam inventory of a private collection 
— is of a date before Ruisdael had produced wat are con- 
sidered to be his greatest ‘“Haarlempjes," from 1670 and 
later, and testifies to the early popularity of the paintings 
outside of Haarlem. 

The market for such panoramic views of Haarlem or 
nearby cities and the bleaching fields may also be under- 
stood by comparison with vedute which are similar in for- 
mat and in function, and which grew in demand from the 
late seventeenth century. Although the greates: painters of 
vedute are generally agreed to be Italian, it is noteworthy 
that studies of such artists begin with a discussion of Gas- 
par van Wittel, a Dutchman who moved to Rome in 1674 
and produced his first initialed and dated views in 1681 
(Colonna Collection and Galleria Nazionale, Rome)! 
shortly after Ruisdael's most prolific production of “Haar- 
lempjes.” Van Wittel, who specialized in topographical view 
paintings, has been credited with raising “it to a level of 
expressiveness and of artistic quality which had been un- 
known in that field before." The interest in and demand 
for Van Wittel’s vedute, and those by later artists, from 
travelers to Italy, may have found a precedent in the slightly 
earlier market for the “Haarlempjes” with bleaching fields 
by Ruisdael and his followers. 


Rembrandt's Views of Linen Bleaching Outside 
of Haarlem 

Views of bleaching fields by Rembrandt make a signif- 
icant addition in quality if not in quantity to the group of 
paintings by Ruisdael and his followers, and to the maps 
and topographic prints of similar scenes. An etching, a 


Vlamingen oprechtende de nieuwe/ daer naer alle de Handwercken/ waer 
mede dese Neeringhen gedaen ende geoeffent werden. . .” (This previ- 
ously mentioned private room is decorated all around wih several beau- 
tiful paintings, made by the hand of Master Isaac Nicola: Swanenburgh, 
who has been burgermaster of this city: the paintings depict, first, the 
ruin of the old Leiden draperies, the establishment of the new draperies 
by the incoming Flemish, followed by all the handwork with which these 
industries are accomplished and performed. . . .) These paintings are dis- 
cussed in my UMI publication. 

Another painting that has been related to a guild commission is Pieter 
Aertsen’s The Meat Stall, 1551 (Uppsala University). K Craig has sug- 
gested that the painting may have been commissioned by the Butchers' 
Guild of Antwerp, perhaps to hang in their guildhall. K. Craig, “Pieter 
Aertsen and The Meat Stall,” Oud Holland, xcvi, No. 1. 1982, 10-11. 
Craig argues that the painting “guides the viewer to think of Christ's spir- 
itual sustenance by means of an ox head, a few pigs’ feet. and a string of 
sausages. . . .” Ibid., 10. This emphasis on the religious content of the 
painting distinguishes the work (and the possible commession) from the 
“Haarlempjes” with bleaching fields. 


101 C, Briganti, The View Painters of Europe, London, #70, 289. 
102 Ibia., 20. 
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16 Amsterdam bakers' guild grave plaque, ca. 1650. Amster- 
dam, Amsterdams Historisch Museum (photo: Museum) 





17 Lambert Bruna and Jan Willem Frowyn, Deventer Silk and 
Serge Traders with the Guild's Patron Saint, 1635. The Nether- 
lands, Deventer, Town Hall 


105 The drawing is illustrated in O. Benesch, The Drawings of Rembrandt, 
A Critical and Chronological Catalogue, vi, London, 1954-57, 1259: fig. 
1487. The painting of the same view has been attributed to Rembrandt 
by W.R. Valentiner, “Shorter Notes: Rembrandt's Landscape with a Coun- 
try House,” Art Quarterly, xiv, winter 1951, 341-47; by Van Regteren- 
Altena, 1-2, and by K. Bauch, Rembrandt Gemälde, Berlin, 1966, Cat. 
No. 557 (Rembrandt, View of Haarlem, Bauch 557, previously with French 
& Co., New York City; now in a private collection, Los Angeles). 


18 Isaac van Swanenburgh, Spinning and Weaving, 1594-1612. 
Leiden, Stedelijk Museum (Lakenhal) (photo: Lakenhal) 





drawing, and an oil sketch that has been attributed to Rem- 
brandt — possibly a preparatory sketch for the etching — 
compose the group (Fig. 19). 

According to Van Regteren-Altena, Rembrandt's 1651 
drypoint and etching, the so-called Goldweigher's Field (B. 
234), presents a panoramic view of the dunes, with Haar- 
lem in the left background and Bloemendaal in the right 
middle ground.’ The cities are identifiable by their re- 
spective churches. In the left middle ground sits Saxenburg, 
the summer estate belonging to Christoffel Thijsz., the man 
who sold Rembrandt his Amsterdam home in 1639. Across 
the right middle ground stretch linen-bleaching fields dot- 
ted with workers tending to the cloth: wetting it, hauling 
it on their heads and in a wheelbarrow, and bending over 
it to stretch it on the ground (Fig. 20). The view itself is 
from Het Kopje, one of the highest points on the Haarlem 
dunes. 

The print reverses with certain minor variations the 
drawing and oil sketch that were produced presumably at 
about the same time. Although linen workers are not shown 
in the drawing, Rembrandt carefully focused attention on 
the linen-bleaching grounds by surrounding that area with 
a wash, which makes the fields look as though they were 
bathed in sunlight. 

Rembrandt's depictions of the bleaching fields near Haar- 
lem — in particular the print — have strong similarities 
with the Ruisdael group of paintings. They share a pano- 
ramic rather than profile view of the fields, represent iden- 


104 Valentiner published Van Regteren-Altena's correct identification of 
Saxenburg and the Haarlem surroundings first. Valentiner (as in n. 103). 
341-47. In 1954, Van Regteren-Altena published his findings again. Van 
Regteren-Altena, 1-17. Rembrandt's print had been identified as The Gold- 
weigher's Field in Roever's 1741 inventory of the artist's prints, and again 
by Gersaint in 1751. Both Roever and Gersaint assumed that the view by 
Rembrandt depicted the house of Jan Uyttenbogaert, the Receiver-General 
of Amsterdam. 








tifiable landmarks of Haarlem or neighboring communi- 
ties, and relate to an industry of great economic importance 
for Haarlem. Like Ruisdael paintings, Rembrandt's print 
exploits the characteristics of cartographic imagery without 
actually being an accurate, mapped view. Ruisdael and his 
followers took liberties with the placement of landmarks 
and the dunes surrounding Haarlem; Rembrandt's Gold- 
weigher's Field reverses tne view that is recorded correctly 
in the drawing and in the oil sketch. The similarity of con- 
ception between the Ruisdael paintings and Rembrandt's 
print was commented upon by Burke when he noted that 
the etching may have served as one possible source of in- 
spiration for Ruisdael's fi-st “Haarlempje” which dates near 
1660 (Northbrook).! 

The Rembrandt view cf the bleaching fields differs from 
the Ruisdael paintings in being by an artist who did not 
return to the subject repeatedly, as did Ruisdael and his 
followers. The delicacy of the drypoint that Rembrandt 
used in addition to the e:ching needle suggests that he did 
not intend to produce many impressions. These differences 
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19 Rembrandt van Rijn, The Gold- 
weigher's Field (B. 234), etching and 
drypoint, 1651. Amsterdam, Rijks- 
prentenkabinet (photo: Rijksmu- 
seumstichting, Amsterdam) 


| 20 Rembrandt van Rijn, The Gold- 
E weigher's Field (B. 234), etching and 
drypoint, 1651, detail. London, 
British Museum (photo: A. Zwem- 
mer Ltd., London) 


in media suggest that the market for the Ruisdael paintings 
satisfied a larger, unspecific buying public, whereas the 
idiosyncratic characteristics of the Rembrandt print may 
have been designed to satisfy a specific patron. 
Rembrandt's Goldweigher's Field shares with his other 
landscape etchings a descriptive impulse and a charming 
freshness of vision, yet it differs in ways that are sigrifi- 
cant. In many of Rembrandt's landscape etchings, the sub- 
ject is essentially a building or buildings, a tree or trees, or 
a windmill or windmills that are part of a larger landscape 
setting. These trees, buildings, or windmills are related to 
human activity that moves around or in them. Small pairs 
of figures populate many of Rembrandt's landscape etch- 
ings in charming or witty interaction, demanding explo- 
ration by the viewer. For example, in The Three Trees, 1543 
(B. 212), and in The Omval, 1645 (B. 209), hidden lovers 
attrac: our attention even more because they are partially 
enclosed in shadow. The fishing children in the foreground 
of The Cottage and Hay-Barn, 1641 (B. 225), or the bustle 
of domestic activity in The Three Gabled Cottages Beside 
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21 Hendrick bis Dune Landscape pali Haarlem, drawing, 
1603. Rotterdam, Prentenkabinet, Museum Boymans-van Beu- 
ningen (photo: Prentenkabinet) 


a Road, 1651 (B. 217), are also engaging. In these landscape 
etchings, the human element, which includes the man-made 
edifices, is important to Rembrandt. In this regard, his re- 
working of Hercules Seghers’ plate of Tobias and the Angel 
into The Flight into Egypt, 1653 (B. 56), is very telling. 
Rembrandt drastically altered the conception of the figures, 
but left almost ‘untouched the landscape on the left and in 
the center background. 

The Goldweigher's Field is remarkably different from 
such landscape etchings and from most of his drawings in 
presenting a bird's-eye view. The vantage point is wide- 
angled and high; the landmarks clearly identify place; hu- 
man presence is descriptive rather than anecdotal.The sub- 
ject of The Goldweigher's Field is not a clump of trees, a 
building, or a figural grouping, but an expansive view; there 
is no emphasis on any one of the contributing elements. 
The human presence is no more important than any other 
element. The linen bleachers in the middle ground are ren- 
dered with the greatest economy of means: quick and short 
descriptive strokes of the drypoint and etching needle. Fur- 
thermore, The Goldweigher's Field is unusual in depicting 
the area outside Haarlem rather than Amsterdam. Lugt has 
demonstrated that many of Rembrandt's landscape etch- 
ings depict sites in and around Amsterdam.” Apparently 
it was not Rembrandt's habit to draw or etch scenes around 
Haarlem, which suggests that The Goldweigher's Field was 
conceived for unusual reasons. 

As has been seen in the discussion of Ruisdael's painted 
views of Haarlem, Rembrandt was not the first seven- 
teenth-century Dutch artist to adapt certain mapping con- 
ventions to a print or a drawing. In 1603, Hendrick Goltz- 
ius drew a panoramic view of Haarlem viewed from the 
dunes that is close in spirit to Rembrandt's print™ (Fig. 21). 


1% C. Ackley, Printmaking in the Age of Rembrandt, exh. cat., Boston, 
Museum of Fine Arts, 1981, 237. 


1 FE Lugt, Mit Rembrandt in Amsterdam, Berlin, 1920. 


As with The Goldweigher's Field, the subject of Goltzius’ 
drawing is not a figural grouping, or a clump of trees or 
bushes, nor are the limits of our vision defined by coulisses. 
The scope of the view, which appears free of artifice, is 
limited only by the edges of the paper on which the drawing 
was made. Goltzius’ drawing differs from Rembrandt's print 
in that the earlier work does not include the bleaching fields. 

In the exhibition catalogue Printmaking in the Age of 
Rembrandt, Clifford Ackley drew a specific comparison 
between The Goldweigher's Field and a view of Haarlem 
by Jan van de Velde I, dating ca. 1618. This print pre- 
sents a long, horizontal view of the city in the distance, 
fields in the middle ground, and elegantly dressed couples 
in the right foreground (Fig. 22). Clumps of tall trees on 
the far left and the right bend gracefully inward and frame 
the Haarlem view. This print and others from the same 
series are quite rare. It has been suggested, in view of their 
unusual size (145 x 411mm), that they were mounted on 
panels so that they could be displayed like paintings. The 
idea that a print could be hung on a wall like a painting 
helps to explain the evolution of the mapping convention 
into paintings. Such a possibility actually illuminates the 
discussion of the Ruisdael paintings more than that of the 
Rembrandt print. 

The Van de Velde print is also different from The Gold- 
weigher's Field in significant ways. It incorporates artificial 
coulisses, promenading couples who serve as intermedi- 
aries between the viewer and the landscape, and long hor- 
izontal rows of carefully drawn trees and hedges that define 
the planes of vision. Like Goltzius’ 1603 drawing, Van de 
Velde did not depict the bleaching fields that Rembrandt 
included in The Goldweigher's Field. 

The exclusion of the fields in the images by Goltzius and 
Van de Velde cannot be explained on the ground that the 
bleaching industry was not in existence or was not an im- 
portant economic asset for Haarlem at the time. To the 
contrary, the industry benefited enormously in the late six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries from the influx of 
Flemish émigrés; the poems and city histories attest to the 
respect that the inddstry enjoyed by the time that Goltzius 
and Van de Velde produced their views of Haarlem. 

How can we account for Rembrandt's decision to include 
the bleaching fields in The Goldweigher's Field, the related 


‘drawing and in the painting, while older artists like Goltz- 


ius and Van de Velde chose only to borrow the panoramic, 
bird's-eye view from mapping conventions without de- 
picting the lucrative industry as well? The answer may 
be that Rembrandt had a specific patron with a specific 
desire to include the bleaching fields in the panoramic view 
of Haarlem’s environs. In 1651 Rembrandt still owed money 


108 E.K.J. Reznicek, Die Zeichnungen von Hendrick Goltzius, 1, Utrecht, 
1961, 430; 11, 381. 


109 Ackley (as in n. 106), 70. 


22 Jan van de Velde II, Wide Land- 
scape with Haarlem in the Distance, 
etching and engraving, ca. 1618. 
Rotterdam, Prentenkabinet, Mu- 
seum Boymans-van Beuningen 
(photo: Prentenkabinet) 


to Saxenburg's owner, Cristoffel Thijsz., for the Amster- 
dam home he had purchased twelve years earlier. This busi- 
ness obligation has served as an explanation for Rem- 
brandt's views from Het Kopje. In his monograph on 
Rembrandt's etchings, Christopher White proposed that the 
artist's visits “to Thijsz. had more than a social purpose, 
and probably to take his mind off unpleasant matters he 
turned his attention to the surrounding landscape.”1!° 

Alternatively, it is quite possible that a proud Thijsz. 
actually commissioned Rembrandt to make a commemo- 
rative image of his summer house and the contiguous 
bleaching fields, perhaps as an independent business trans- 
action. To link Thijsz. with the bleaching fields conclu- 
sively, we would need to know that he was directly in- 
volved with the Haarlem linen-bleaching industry. We do 
know that he was an Amsterdam businessman who lived 
in Saxenburg during the summers, which happened to 
overlap partly with the bleaching season (spring-summer- 
fall). On the other hand, Thijsz. may have valued the view 
of the bleaching fields near his home even without having 
an economic investment in them. A depiction of the fields 
may have evoked similar associations in Thijsz.’ mind as 
such views had for the purchasers of Ruisdael paintings and 
alba amicorum with linen-bleaching scenes. 

There were certainly precedents for such commemora- 
tive portraits of one’s home and/or business or source of 
livelihood. In his 1604 Schilderboeck, Karel van Mander 
referred to six landscapes painted by the Antwerp artist 
Paul Brill for Asdrubale Mattei, the brother of Cardinal 
Mattei of Rome. Van Mander described the landscapes as 
including the castles, seen from a distance, that belonged 
to Asdrubale Mattei. The biographer concluded that the 
paintings are large and beautiful." The recently published 
documents concerning the commission reveal that in 1601 
Mattei contracted with Brill to paint five (rather than six) 
of the patron’s “castelli, Antona, Giove, Castel S. Pietro, 


no C, White, Rembrandt as an Etcher: A Study of the Artist at Work, 1, 
University Park, Pa., 1969, 213. 


°C, van Mander, Dutch and Flemish Painters [trans. from the Schild- 
erboeck] intro. C. van de Wall, New York, 1936, 392. 


2 G. Panofsky-Soergel ‘Zur Geschichte des Palazzo Mattei di Giove,” 
Rômisches Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte, x1, 1967/68, 173. 
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Roccha Sinibalda e Belmonte” with all their territories and 
panoramas, the paintings to be completed by Christmas of 
the same year.!! 

Such commemorative portraits were also produced in the 
Netherlands. In 1627 Jacob Matham received such a com- 
mission. In the same panel he drew the country home, out- 
side Haarlem, of a wealthy burgermaster, Jan Claesz. Loo, 
and Fis brewery on the Spaarne in Haarlem'® (Fig. 23). The 
city’s coat-of-arms is superimposed above a scene of Haar- 
lem. Loo’s brewery is to the right and barrels of beer are 
shown being loaded onto boats. On the left, two fashion- 
ably dressed men with dogs observe the scene. In the back- 
ground is Loo's large country home, surrounded by fields 
and hills. Beneath the image an inscription explains that 
Loo is able to escape the pressures of his profession and 
enjoy himself at his summer home. 

Examples of commissioned images that celebrate a par- 
ticular industry postdate Rembrandt's Goldweigher's Field 
slightly, but share important characteristics. In her disser- 
tation on the art of Allart van Everdingen, Alice Davies 
discussed five of his paintings that show the Swedish can- 
non ’actory, Julita, established in 1627, in Södermanland, 
southwest of Stockholm.!! Like Rembrandt's print and 
Ruisdael's views, the paintings present a bird's-eye view of 
a recognizable place and a recognizable industry. Although 
some scholars argue that Everdingen visited the cannon 
manufacture and observed the scene firsthand, Davies 
agrees with others that Everdingen never saw Julita, but 
rather depended on a boundary map from 1649 and on 
sketches by another artist. The comparison between Ev- 
erdingen's paintings and a boundary map— whether or not 
one agrees on the specific map—is analogous to the simi- 
larities discussed above between maps, the Ruisdael group 
of paintings, and Rembrandt's Goldweigher's Field. 

Davies also argues that Everdingen took liberties with 
the accurate view of the landscape. In the most important 


183 The authors of Opkomst en bloei claim that Loo commissioned the 
image himself, 193. 


114 Davies, 191. 
115 Ibid., 195 and 192. 
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23 Jacob Adriaensz. Matham, Jan Claesz. Loo's Brewery, “De 
drie lelien"and His Country Home, “Velserend” in Santpoort, 
grisaille, 1627. Haarlem, copyright Frans Halsmuseum (photo: 
Tom Haartsen, Ouderkerk a/d Amstel) 


of his five paintings, which Davies describes as the “largest 
and most ambitious,” the two lakes are too close together 
and one is too large; there should be small hills rather than 
mountains; and the cottages of the factory and the blast 
furnace should be on the sides of the road that goes to the 
lake rather than on the shores of the lake. However, Dav- 
ies concludes: “His is a topographical view which reads like 
a map — section by section.” In the other four paintings 
of Julita, Everdingen reused the motifs found in the first”? 
and he again took liberties with his conception and place- 
ment of the elements in the composition.™ Ruisdael, his 
followers. and Rembrandt also took liberties with a map's 
characteristic accuracy even though they exploited other 
conventions of cartography. 

Davies agrees with earlier scholars that the most impor- 
tant of the five paintings was commissioned by Louis or 
Hendrick Trip, nephews of Louis de Geer, the Dutch no- 
bleman and so-called “father of Swedish industry.” Both 
brothers visited Sweden.” Towards the end of the 1640’s, 
Hendrick Trip and his father-in-law leased the Julita fac- 
tory. The painting was probably commissioned by one of 
the Trip brothers to decorate their new palace in 1660.14 
Louis Trip’s 1684 inventory lists a painting by Everdingen 
of Julitabroeck.™ 

The desire of the Trip brothers to commission a com- 


16 Thid., 191. 
117 Ibid., 194. 
115 Ibid. 

119 Ibid., 196. 
12 Ibid., 198. 
12 Jbid., 194. 
12 Ibid., 191. 
18 Ibid., 192. 
14 [bid., 23 and 195. 
185 Ibid., 191. 
126 Slive, 23. 
17 Ibid. 





memoration of an industry in which they were involved 
may have had a precedent in Rembrandt's Goldweigher's 
Field. There is no reason to think that Thijsz. would nec- 
essarily have been upset by a reversed view of Saxenburg 
and the neighboring bleaching fields, since the Trip broth- 
ers were not concerned with the liberties that Everdingen 
took in his portrayal of Julita. If the Trip brothers had been 
disturbed by inaccuracies, they would certainly have been 
corrected in the four paintings of the cannon factory that 
followed. 

Such specific commissions included paintings of a pa- 
tron’s country home that testified to his wealth and status 
in ways that were similar to the views of a patron's brewery 
or cannon factory. Seymour Slive, in his exhibition cata- 
logue of Jacob van Ruisdael’s paintings and etchings, dis- 
cusses a painting of the powerful and extremely successful 
burgermaster Cornelis de Graeff, Lord of Zuidpolsbroek, 
and members of his family, arriving at their country estate 
at Soestdijk.1# In 1660 Vondel described the country home 
as the place where De Graeff retired at the end of an ar- 
duous day as a public servant in Amsterdam’s Town Hall. 
The painting, the only extant work by Ruisdael that can 
be associated with certainty with a specific patron, was 
actually a collaborative effort. Ruisdael painted the land- 
scape and the country estate; Thomas de Keyser painted 
the figures, the animals, and the carriage.” Such a com- 
mission was not an anomaly. In the 1709 inventory of Cor- 
nelis de Graeff’s son, Pieter, two more paintings by Ruis- 
dael of country estates are described; the paintings, 
however, are now either unidentifiable or are lost. Two 
other such paintings, by Isaac de Moucheron (1667-1744), 
are also listed in Pieter de Graeff’s inventory.™ Like Ma- 
tham's view of Van Loo's home and brewery, Rembrandt's 
Goldweigher's Field combines a view of a specific industry 
(with which Thijsz. may or may not have been affiliated) 
comparable to the one represented in the Everdingen paint- 
ings, with a portrait of a country estate like the one rep- 
resented in the Ruisdael and De Moucheron paintings. 

It has been suggested that Meyndert Hobbema’s Avenue 
at Middelharnis, 1689, may have been commissioned by a 
specific patron who wanted a depiction of that particular 
view. A comparison of the painting with a modern pho- 
tograph, taken from the same vantage point, reveals the 
keen accuracy of Hobbema’s image.™ This view, which has 


128 Ibid., 23-24. 

129 Ibid., 25. Ruisdael painted other views of country homes, such as A 
Park with Fountains and a Country House, ca. 1630, 76.3 x 97.5cm, Wash- 
ington, D.C., National Gallery of Art, and similar paintings in Berlin (No. 
885A; 65 x 51cm; Hofstede de Groot, 789; Rosenberg, 485) and in Los 
Angeles at the University of Southern California (47 x 54.5cm; The Ar- 
mand Hammer Collection, University of Southern California, 1965, 50). 
The identification of the depicted country homes is uncertain and they 
may in fact be tmaginary. Slive, 150-51. See also J. Walker, National Gal- 
lery of Art, exh. cat., Washington, D.C., National Gallery of Art, 1969, 
294, fig. 392. 


130 N. Maclaren, The Dutch School (17th-19th Century), exh. cat., Lon- 
don, National Gallery, 1960, 165; pls. 1, 136. (Meyndert Hobbema, Av- 
enue at Middelharnis, 1689, 103.5 x 141cm, London, National Gallery.) 


the village of Middelharnis and its church in the back- 
ground on the left, and also has ships’ masts and a beacon 
on the right, is seen from a southeasterly direction along 
the Boomgaardweg. On the basis of archival evidence, it 
has been shown that the beacon in the background was not 
in place until 1682,! and that the trees planted along the 
Boomgaardweg in 1664 and in the south and southeast sec- 
tion of the churchyard in 1666 could only have reached 
their depicted height around 1689, the date of the painting. 
The costume of the strolling figure also dates from the 
1680’s.! In other words, Hobbema has clearly recorded a 
specific scene, rather than an imaginary one. 

This observation, coupled with the fact that the painting 
originally came from a private collection in Sommelsdijk, 
near Middelharnis, suggests that the Avenue was locally 
commissioned.!* The painting belonged to Theodorus 
Kruislander, the clerk for the council of Sommelsdijk, and 
was purchased in 1782 or 1783, after his death, by the Mid- 
delharnis council for their town hall. Clearly, there were 
individual patrons who desired portrait views of their 
homes, their land, their industrial activities, or their com- 
munities, because of their sense of pride in them. 

Rembrandt's etching may well be a product of a similar 
sentiment. The fact that only one state of the print is known 
(although different pulls display varying amounts of burr) 
is consistent with a specified commission to portray a par- 
ticular place with particular landmarks. Thus such a print 
commission is similar to the other, previously discussed 
pictorial expressions of pride in Haarlem and the bleaching 
industry. The market for the Ruisdael group of images may 
have been similar to these landscape-portrait commissions, 
although the former do not indicate the ownership of spe- 


131 Ibid., 166. 

132 Ibid., 132. 

133 Ibid., 166. 

13 The general public also had an interest in such portrait views of cel- 
ebrated chateaux and estates. Seventeenth-century Netherlandish gazet- 
teers often included illustrations of country homes with their other en- 
gravings of famous national landmarks. One such example is Jacques le 
Roy's 1678 Notitia Marchionatus, which was reprinted several times. (See 
EP. Dreher, “The Artist as Seigneur: Chateaux and Their Proprietors in 
the Work of David Teniers II,” Art Bulletin, 1x, 1978, 698.) 

135 White (as in n. 110), 1, 215. 


138 See Madrid, Prado, 166 x 194cm. For a second example, see Sale 
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cific bleaching fields and therefore presumably appealed to 
a more general Haarlem public. 

Finally, the degree to which Ruisdael, his followers, and 
Rembrandt chose to exploit certain aspects of the mapping 
tradition and to disregard others in order to celebrate a 
particular locale and/or industry can be appreciated in still 
another way. An alternative pictorial tradition for the de- 
piction of bleaching left no impression on the Ruisdael 
group of artists or on Rembrandt. There is a small group 
of paintings by the Flemish artists, Jan Brueghel I and 
David Teniers (or his school; Fig. 24), which depict fields 
for bleaching both clothing and uncut cloth. Employing 
contemporary landscape conventions, the painters ren- 
dered only a slightly elevated close-up view of bleachers 
and their fields, which are interspersed with farm buildings, 
houses. and other village structures. The scale of the fig- 
ures, buildings, and animals — relative to the Ruisdael 
paintings and to the Rembrandt images — is large. Children 
play; dogs chase one another; villagers chat and rest while 
the bleaching work takes place around them. 

In these views neither Teniers nor Brueghel appears to 
have specified a particular town or village. The buildings 
and the locale seem generic. The painters were not con- 
cerned with rendering topographical profiles, but rather 
were interested in capturing a traditional aspect of village 
life. Jan Brueghel's and David Teniers’ depictions of linen 
bleach:ng (which was, significantly, lucrative seasonal work 
in Flanders at the turn of the seventeenth century) appear 
to follow the sixteenth-century iconographic tradition of 
the depiction of a kermis or seasonal village occupations 
(sowing, harvesting, hunting). 

A mid-seventeenth-century painting of bleaching fields 


M. Mossel a.o. (part van Schaik), Amsterdam (F. Muller), March 11, 1952, 
No. 1660 (RKD photo). 


137 Topographical character is also lacking in a large group of Teniers' 
paintings in which chateaux are prominently depicted with their aristo- 
cratic proprietors in the landscape foregrounds in order to indicate status 
and possession. A strong 17th-century Flemish market for such pain-ings 
reflects the pervasive seigneurial ideal to which the educated generally 
aspired, including artists, such as David Teniers himself and Peter Paul 
Rubens. Agricultural activity, which often occupies the peasants in such 
images, was as appropriate to the view of the landed gentry as were the 
chateaux. An image of such industriousness, however, is markedly dif- 
ferent from the Dutch scenes of linen bleaching that are contained in the 
views of Haarlem. See Dreher (as in n. 134), 682-703. 
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by Klaes Molenaer also belongs to this second pictorial tra- 
dition which makes no reference to a specific village or city 
(Fig. 25). Our viewpoint is only slightly above eye-level. 
The activity of the bleachers is in the foreground and, con- 
sequently, it receives more of the viewer's attention than 
it did in the panoramic views. 

The striking differences between this second pictorial 
precedent, the Teniers-Brueghel group of paintings, and the 
cartographic tradition actually point up the significance of 
the latter’s influence on the Ruisdael-Rembrandt group of 
Haarlem scenes. The subject matter of the cartographic 
views and also their particular conception and function, 
elements foreign to the Teniers-Brueghel paintings, are more 
like the later Haarlem scenes. The creation at mid-century 
of the group of Haarlem linen-bleaching images was 
prompted by pride in the success of the industry, and they 
evolved from the self-reflective mapping tradition. The de- 
mand for the Haarlem paintings was similar in its moti- 
vation to the demand for specified commissions: Brill for 
Mattei, Matham for Loo, Everdingen for Trip, Hobbema 
for Kruislander, Ruisdael for De Graeff, and, possibly Rem- 
brandt for Thijsz. What may at first have appeared to be 
an anomaly of patronage in mid-seventeenth-century Hol- 
land, and also a departure in the oeuvres of Ruisdael and 
Rembrandt, can finally be viewed as Haarlem's idiosyn- 
cratic variation of quintessentially Dutch options and 
interests. 

University of Kansas 
Lawrence, KS 66045 
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Deverell, Rossetti, Siddal, and “The Bird in the Cage” 


Elaine Shefer 


Little attention has been given to Elizabeth Siddal’s pres- 
ence in the works of Walter Deverell, although she has been 
recognized as a major figure in the iconography of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. The iconography of two of Deverell's ma- 
jor paintings, The Pet of 1852 and The Grey Parrot of 1854, 
and the events of these years strongly suggest that she is 
the model for the works. In them Deverell portrays Eliz- 
abeth as a bird in the cage, describes her relationship with 
Rossetti, and suggests his feelings towards her. 

The earlier painting, The Pet, depicts a young lady, neatly 
attired in her afternoon dress, standing on the threshold 
between her home and her garden surrounded by an array 
of pet birds (Fig. 1). One bird, perhaps a canary, is in a 
cage; one is on her right shoulder, directly under her chig- 
non, and a pigeon at the left is perched on top of his cage 
while a small garden bird, possibly a sparrow, hops across 
the path in the background. Within this seemingly innocent 
portrait of a woman feeding her birds, Deverell makes a 
more complicated statement, fraught with ambiguities, by 
adding the following “motto” to the painting: “But after 
all, it is only questionable kindness to make a pet of a crea- 
ture so essentially volatile.” This attached emblematic line 
stimulates a re-examination of the painting. The compo- 
sition contains a series of contrasts, which aim at visual- 
izing the ambiguity suggested by the accompanying motto. 
The imprisoned or caged birds are contrasted with the free 
birds who are at liberty to wander where they will. The 
woman herself stands between two alternatives, the inner 
world of her home and the outer world represented by the 
garden. This intermediate position is emphasized by Dev- 
erell's use of chiaroscuro: half of her body is lighted by the 
sun while half remains in shadow. Both the positioning of 
the birds and their relationship to the woman make it clear 
that all of them have chosen the confinement of a “cage.” 
The caged bird is unmistakably within the additional con- 
fines of the interior, as the vertical axis of the doorway is 
clearly behind the cage. Although both the pigeon sitting 
on top of his cage and the bird perched on the woman's 
shoulder are free, they do not fly away. Either out of con- 
tentment and/or submission, they select the home ground. 
Moreover, although the woman's body is half lighted by 
the “outside” world, that world is but a garden, another 
“enclosure” of the woman. She is thus like the garden bird 


1 M. Bennett, “Pictures Shown at Liverpool Institute of Fine Arts,” Bur- 
lington Magazine, cv, November, 1963, 491, 


? S. Hibberd, Rustic Adornments for the Home of Taste and Recreation 
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3 The term “volatile bird” as applied to the woman has a long tradition 


in the background, who is free to explore only a limited 
area. That this interpretation agrees with Deverell’s inten- 
tion is supported by the dog lying near her feet, a tradi- 
tional symbol of the home. 

In a conventional way Deverell seems to be making a 
statement similar to that found in the popular “home 
adornment” books of the nineteenth century. For example, 
one such book justified the keeping of pet birds by stating: 
“There may be, and there is, cruelty in the indiscriminate 
imprisonment of helpless creatures, but out of evil springs 
some amount of good; and if we can reduce the evil, so 
that at least the good shall over-balance it, we shall be gain- 
ers, not utterly to the injury of humbler creatures.” This 
idea is made clear by the manner in which the woman feeds 
the bird. The cage is tilted forward toward her and with 
closed eyes and pursed lips she is but a hair's breadth from 
kissing the bird, recalling the image in nineteenth-century 
popular illustration (Fig. 2). The intimate relationship be- 
tween the two represents the idea that a bird will love its 
owner, submit to its cage and accept its food if it is treated 
well, that is, if it is petted and kissed. The caged bird, hap- 
pily receiving the attention of its owner, is thus symbolic 
of the woman's acceptance of her position, a pet that is 
nourished and adored. In this light, Deverell makes the 
bird's willing acceptance of its cage synonymous with the 
woman's acceptance of her role. This parallelism is under- 
lined both by the inclusion of the pigeon or dove to the 
woman's right, a bird often associated with docility, and 
by the attached line in which the words “volatile creature” 
refer to the woman as well as to the bird.’ 

Despite the motto, few visitors to the Royal Academy 
would have suspected that the painting's meaning went be- 
yond the conventional association between a woman and 
her pets. However, events in Deverell’s life between 1850 
and 1853 suggest that The Pet does not simply depict an 
ordinary woman, but Elizabeth Siddal, and also refers to 
her relationship with Rossetti, with whom she had just be- 
gun to live. 

It was Deverell who introduced Elizabeth into the Pre- 
Raphaelite circle, after he had accidentally discovered this 
“stupendously beautiful creature” working in a milliner's 
shop in Cranbourne Alley in March, 1850. Deverell de- 
scribed her initially to Hunt: “By Jove! she's like a queen, 


in English literature. In his 18th-century novel, Clarissa, Richardson has 
Lovelace describe the condition of the woman after she is “caught” as an 
“ensnared volatile.” S. Richardson, The History of Clarissa Harlowe, 
Works. 1, London, 1883, 483. 
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1 Walter H. Deverell, The Pet. London, Tate Gallery 


magnificently tall, with a lovely figure, a stately neck, and 
a face of the most delicate and finished modelling . . . Wait 
a minute! I haven't done; she has grey eyes, and her hair 
is like dazzling copper, and shimmers with lustre. . . . 
From this ecstatic description, it is obvious that Deverell 
hoped that Elizabeth might become more than a model for 
him. This remained an unfulfilled hope after he painted her 
as Viola in his Twelfth Night, submitted to the Academy 
at the end of April, 1851. Rossetti sat for the Jester and it 
was a proverbial case of love at first sight.5 Soon Elizabeth 
was with Rossetti constantly. 

Barely seventeen, of humble background, Elizabeth fell 
passionately in love with the brooding Gabriel, a type of 


4 Hunt, 198. Deverell’s first description of the beauty of Elizabeth Siddal 
to Hunt also included the fact that he got his mother “to persuade the 
miraculous creature to sit for my Viola in Twelfth Night.’ ‘ Ibid., 198. 
8 As William Rossetti afterwards noted: “To fall in love with Elizabeth 
Siddal was a very easy performance and Dante Gabriel transacted it at 
an early date.” Weintraub, 60. 

6 This theme is examined in my article, “The Woman at the Window in 
Victorian Art and Christina Rossetti as the Subject of Millais's Mariana,” 
in Journal of Pre-Raphaelite Studies, rv, 1983, 14-25. 


2 “Resource for 
Young Ladies,” 
Punch (photo: 


private coll.) 





man she probably had not known before. Her relationship 
to Rossetti is expressed in The Pet. Using conventional 
iconography, the motif of the woman feeding her bird, 
Deverell not only describes the Victorian woman’s position 
vis-à-vis her male peer, but through the added motto re- 
veals that he had the “volatile” Elizabeth in mind. The 
motto reveals Deverell’s anxieties about the potentially ex- 
plosive relationship of the two, and questions the advisa- 
bility of caging such a woman. Deverell’s preoccupation 
with Elizabeth in 1852 is supported by a second painting 
he did that same year, The Grey Parrot (Fig. 3). 

Like The Pet, The Grey Parrot offers several levels of 
meaning. From a conventional point of view, the painting 
seems to be no more than a repetition of the ubiquitous 
theme of the “woman at the window," only this time with 
the added motif of a bird in the lady’s hand. Like the win- 
dow, the bird motif had more than one meaning. Realisti- 
cally, it served an age that called on a woman of gentility 
to “cultivate” the “love of things gentle” by keeping pet 
birds;” pets also served as companions for single women 
confined to the home.* Of the different types of birds kept, 
the parrot seems to have been highly esteemed as a house- 
hold pet. As one writer in 1861 put it: ”. . . if she [the single 
woman] misses the near and dear ties, the exclusive pro- 
tection and tender care which her married sister may (or 
may not) have found in marriage, she can yet find many 
objects besides dogs, cats and parrots . . . round which to 
twine the loving tendrils that stretch from her heart, anx- 
ious to find something round which to cling tenderly.” 


? Hibberd, (as in n. 2), 202. 

5 Birds were often recommended as ideal companions for the Victorian 
woman who was confined to the home. Shirley Hibberd indicates this to 
her readers when asking: “What would Margaret Fuller . . . have given 
out of her full heart for the possession of a pair of doves, or something 
living to lavish her affections upon.” Hibberd (as in n. 2), 203. 


? “A Word to Women (by one of themselves),” Temple Bar, n, 1861, 58. 


Artists like J. Clark, whose painting, The Sailor's Return, 
depicts a sailor bringing a parrot home to his wife as a 
present, also honored the parrot.” Representing a bird be- 
lieved to provide the best type of companionship, Deverell 
picked not only a parrot but the Grey African (Psittacus 
erithacus)." His choice of this bird adds another layer of 
meaning to his painting. 

The most outstanding feature of the Grey, well known 
to bird lovers, is that it is “the most brilliantly gifted of all 
talking birds.” Edward Boosey, the expert on this type of 
bird, writes: “Greys make such clever talkers because they 
can not only imitate the human voice, but also reproduce 
with incredible fidelity the actual tones and inflexions of 
different people, thus, they will call dogs by name until 
these come running up thinking it is the voice of their 
master... ."” 

The Grey’s ability to imitate the inflections of the human 
voice perfectly was one reason why it was recommended 
for “anyone who has to live alone.” A delicate bird, need- 
ing a great deal of attention, it suffered, however, from 
boredom and loneliness if confined to a cage: 


One sees at times some very miserable looking feather- 
plucking Greys with hardly a feather on their body, and 
this vice, in the case of aged Greys, is nearly always. . . 
caused by boredom. It is, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance that they should frequently be let out of their 
cage, to clamber about on it, or on their owner's chair 
or shoulder . . . In fact, they should regard their cage as 
their home and not as a prison." 


This explains why Deverell's Grey is outside of his cage 
(which is not even depicted) and why both the woman and 
the bird contentedly remain in their respective cages even 
though the window is open and both may fly away. Instead 
they seem to accept the “cage as their home and not as a 
prison.” 


10 J, Clark's The Sailor's Return, Sotheby's: November 25, 1975, 17, fig. 
141. The wife, unaware of her husband's return, is seen dressing a baby 
while he quietly sits down next to her with a parrot in his hand. 


1 Edward Boosey explains that the custom of collecting parrots was 
adopted by the middle class in the 19th century, whereas in the 17th, and 
perhaps to a lesser extent in the 18th century in England, foreign birds 
had been exotic luxuries to be found only in the homes of the aristocracy. 
Their inclusion in family portraits was therefore a snobbish reminder that 
their owners were people of wealth and position. Boosey, 14, 15. Hundreds 
of books in the 19th century dealt with the subject of keeping foreign 
birds; some of the most informative on this subject are: E.J. Boosey, For- 
eign Bird Keeping, London, n.d.; F. Finn, Ornithological and Other Odd- 
ities; The Bird Keeper's Guide and Companion Containing Plain Direc- 
tions for Keeping and Breeding Canaries, and Goldfinch and Linnet Mules 
and All Other Song Birds, London, n.d., and K.A. Buist, Birds, Their 
Cages and Their Keep, London, 1864. Deverell's choice of the Grey Af- 
rican may have been influenced by E. Lear's illustrated Family of Psit- 
tacidae or Parrots, first published in London in twelve parts in 1830-32. 
Although this source is not referred to in Deverell's biography, he would 
have known of it through a close friend of the Pre-Raphaelites, John Gould, 
who used Lear's drawings and lithographs in his own books, The Birds 
of Europe (1832-37), and A Monography of the Ramphastidae, or Family 
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Implying more than companionship, Deverell sympa- 
thetically draws the woman and bird into intimate contact. 
The parrot is perched on her right hand while her free left 
hand lovingly strokes his head, which is set very close to 
her own face. The close physical tie between them is stressed 
not only by the bird’s perching on her finger, a pose tra- 
ditionally indicating an intimate relationship" but by the 
manner in which the artist has drawn close parallels in the 
positioning of the two heads, both tilted downwards. The 
intimacy is still further confirmed by the book of poetry 
on her lap, as if she had been reading to the bird. The idea 
of her revealing matters of the heart to a creature who could 
respond of his own volition is not extraordinary. In 1832, 
Le magasin pittoresque had noted: “. . . the reputation of 
parrots is so well established that it is not even necessary 
for them to speak in order for us to suppose that they have 
ideas and feelings analogous to ours.” Deverell's painting 
affirms the old axiom that “a pet parrot will become ex- 
tremely attached to its owner provided its affection is re- 
turned.” To this may be added, “especially if the bird is a 
male and the owner a female.” That this parrot is a male 
is supported by the way that parrots discriminate sexually 
between their owners: “It is a well-known fact that a parrot 
will usually like either men or women — not both. What 
is perhaps less well-known, however, is that the sex of the 
bird largely decides its likes and dislikes in this direction: 
thus a male parrot will usually prefer women, and vice 
versa, and they are remarkable constant in their 
preferences." 

The Grey Parrot may thus depict more than a single, 
lonely young woman talking to her parrot, not an unusual 
statement in Victorian times. Assuming this is a male par- 
rot, the painting suggests a relationship that comes close 
to that seen in such “woman at the window” paintings as 
Abraham Solomon's 1851 A Sketch From Memory (Fig. 4). 
Here the bird has been replaced by the sketchbook. Sol- 
omon's painting relies on the facsimile of the male in a 


of Toucans. The illustrations in Lear's bird books were so popular that 
many writers on birds used them as prime sources for their own books. 
An example of this was John Edward Gray's Gleanings From the Me- 
nagerie and Aviary at Knowsley Hall, 1846, which employed drawings 
from Lear's book. 

1 Boosey, 167. 

B Ibid., 168. 

14 Ibid., 169. 

15 For a discussion of this relationship, see the analysis of Abraham Jans- 
sens’ Lascivia by E. de Jongh, “Erotica in vogelperspectief: De dubbel- 
zinnigheid vans eens reeks 17de eeuwse genrevoorstelligen,” Simiolus, m, 
1968, 25. 

1° Le magasin pittoresque, Paris, 11, 1834, 403. Writers in England such 
as Dickens also saw the parrot as a highly intelligent creature, and in 
Domoey & Son he used it as the secret confidante of Mr. Carker. The 
illustrator “Phiz” (H. Browne) employed the parrot in his cage as the 
central motif for many of the drawings in the book. C. Dickens, Dombey 
& Sox, New York, 1964, 618, 754. 

17 Boosey, 25. 


18 Ibid., 28. 
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3 Walter H. Deverell, The Grey Parrot. Melbourne, National 
Gallery of Victoria 


sketch, past love recalled through memory. Deverell's 
woman is in solemn communication with the male as sym- 
bolically represented by the bird. It is a change not only 
in motif but in meaning. Solomon's woman dreams of what 
no longer exists while Deverell’s woman enjoys what for 
her is a present reality. This difference is seen in the expres- 
sion of their faces: instead of anxiety Deverell stresses peace 
of mind, contentment, and love. 

Definite prototypes of this imagery can be found in eigh- 
teenth-century England. George Morland, whose works 
enjoyed great popularity in the nineteenth century through 
engravings, could have been a direct source of inspiration 
for Deverell. In his Disconsolate and Her Parrot, Morland 
has also placed the woman by the window. But this time 


1°? For the popularity of Morland’s cottage paintings with 19th-century 
artists, see J.T.H. Baily, George Morland, A Biographical Essay, London, 
1906, 5. 

2 George Morland, The Disconsolate and Her Parrot (A Portrait of Mrs. 
Morland). Collection of F. Abiss Phillips, repr., Baily, 120. 


21 For other precursors and parallels in French art, see M. Hadler, “Manet's 
Woman with a Parrot in 1866,” Metropolitan Museum Journal, vii, 1973, 
115-127. 








4 Abraham Solomon, A Sketch from Memory. London, Sothe- 
by's Belgravia 


the parrot, rather than being held lovingly in her hand, is 
locked in its cage. The woman is in an obvious state of 
anxiety or unhappiness, which attracts the sympathy of the 
dog at her feet. She turns her head towards the caged parrot 
as if listening to him. One could conjecture that this griev- 
ing woman is perhaps a widow, or someone abandoned, 
who is surprised to hear her beloved's life-like voice issuing 
from the parrot’s mouth.” Deverell's painting also relates 
to the Victorian pictorial theme of women who tease par- 
rots, flirting with them or playing with them in some af- 
fectionate way. Instances are Edward John Cobbett's 
Tempting the Parrot, of the 1850's,” and Daniel Maclise's 
The Study, described by a contemporary reviewer as “a 
girl in a fantastic dress, coquetting with a parrot."# Since 
the Maclise painting, reviewed in 1844, clearly precedes 
Deverell's Grey Parrot, it would seem that Deverell was 
again reflecting Victorian academic painting. However, 
considering the date of Deverell's painting and its similarity 
in theme to The Pet, it is possible that the girl again sym- 
bolizes Elizabeth. 

That the model of The Grey Parror looks more like a 
conventional Victorian than like Elizabeth can be explained 
by several factors. First, Deverell had always seen Elizabeth 
in conventional terms, a fact already noted in his descrip- 
tion of her in The Pet and Twelfth Night. Secondly, by 1852 
she was no longer available to sit for anyone aside from 
Rossetti, so that he had to use another model.” More sig- 
nificantly, it may well be that Deverell was disguising his 


22 EJ. Cobbett, Tempting the Parrot, repr. in Sotheby's Belgravia, Fine 
Vicorian Paintings. Drawings and Water-Colours, April 23, 1974, 96. 


23 The Athenaeum 1844, 459. 


24 M. Lutyens has recently suggested that the model may possibly have 
been Eustatia Davy. (L Parris, ed., Pre-Raphaelite Papers, London, 
1984, 90.) 


own secret feelings for Elizabeth, which appear to have been 
quite strong. The “plot” hinges on the role of the parrot 
and who he symbolizes: It is unlikely that Deverell had 
Rossetti in mind, since Rossetti was anything but a parrot 
that would mimic its mistress. As a more conventional fig- 
ure than the wild Rossetti, Deverell quite possibly would 
accept such a humble position for himself, just for the com- 
pany of Elizabeth. To make his meaning clearer he chose 
to paint the Grey African parrot, which was seen as in- 
telligent, loving, and faithful. Since Deverell had no erotic 
relationship with Elizabeth, he only hints at the intimacy 
he desires. The hesitant manner in which he treats the whole 
subject of himself and Elizabeth in both paintings was no 
doubt influenced by her relationship with Rossetti. For 
Deverell she may have been the “volatile” pet for whom 
he had private illusions but for the more disturbing Rossetti 
she was his little “dove,” a bird that could be trained 
and tamed. 


Rossetti's obsession with possessing Elizabeth began soon 
after he met her. Although she posed for other Pre- 
Raphaelite artists in 1851, she became his exclusive model 
and mistress from 1852. Between 1852 and 1854 the couple 
changed residences several times in order to insure their 
privacy. On November 22, 1852, Rossetti made a more 
permanent and isolating move to 14 Chatham Place, where 
he devoted all of his time to drawing Elizabeth.” Besides 
her beauty, Rossetti was attracted to her gentle and soft- 
spoken manner.” She was frail in health, even in those early 
years, and her facial pallor and fragile body only enhanced 
the impression that she was a delicate creature. During these 
years Rossetti cared for her as one cares for a sick, delicate 
bird. These qualities are captured in his 1854 drawings of 
Elizabeth. 

Placed next to a closed window (Figs. 5, 6), the frail 
girl pointedly turns away from it, eschewing the outside 
world. Like a bird locked in a cage, she recalls Deverell's 
motto in The Pet: is it not a questionable kindness to make 
a pet of a creature so volatile? Seen through the eyes of 
Deverell in 1852, Elizabeth is a happy bird; but not so in 
1854. The 1854 drawings represent Rossetti’s personal state- 
ment about their relationship. 


25 They first moved in with Ford Madox Brown, who had an unused studio 
in Hempstead and then, according to W.B. Scott, to “The Hermitage,” a 
cottage owned by another friend. (Weintraub, 61, 64.) 


2 As Brown noted after a visit to Chatham: “He showed me a drawer 
full of ‘Guggams.’ God knows how many . . . it is like a monomania with 
him.” W. M. Rossetti, 1899 (EM. Brown's diary, Aug. 6, 1858, 40). 


7 EL. Cary, The Rossettis: Dante Gabriel and Christina, London, 
1900, 70. 


2 Here again Rossetti relies on a popular Victorian motif, “the woman 


at the window,” but with a new meaning. For other examples, see Shefer 
(as in n. 6). 


2° Rossetti only began to take note of her condition in the latter part of 
1853. On August 25, he wrote to Brown that she had “been very ill lately.” 
Rossetti, 1900, 36. 
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Although Elizabeth willingly entered into an intimate re- 
lationship with Rossetti in 1852, his treatment of her had 
considerably broken her down by 1854, In the drawings 
(Figs. 5, 7) she seems to be in need of some support: sitting 
she leans against the back or arm of the chair; standing 
(Fig. 6), she leans on the window-sill and a table. Rossetti’s 
1854 letters make numerous references to her poor physical 
state, whereas prior to that year her health is seldom men- 
tioned.” In 1854 he claimed that a Dr. Wilkinson found 
“the poor dear” with a “curvature of the spine . . . her case 
is a very anxious but by no means a hopeless one.” In 
April he anxiously described her as “very unwell indeed,’! 
and shortly afterwards took her to Hastings to be cared 
for.” It was during his May trip to Hastings that he did the 
drawings of Elizabeth that show her with barely enough 
strength to hold herself up.” The artist's letters indicate that 
this condition had first occurred only during the two years 
she spent with him. According to Rossetti a real health 
problem had developed by 1854. As he stated to William 
Allingham: “I am melancholy enough here sometimes, and 
shall be glad to discuss our concerns with you in London 
as socn as possible. Lizzy is a sweet companion, but the 
fear which the constant sight of her varying state suggests 
is much less pleasant to live with.’ 

During this long illness, the physically strong Rossetti 
gave his full concern and support to Elizabeth, and yet none 
of this can be construed as a display of his great love for 
the girl. Instead, it was a love based upon sympathy and 
even pity. His letters reveal that their relationship was more 
that of a man to his pet than the reciprocity of a man and 
a woman. The nature of this unbalanced affair is apparent 
in the well-intentioned but almost condescending manner 
in which Rossetti speaks of Elizabeth, whom he often calls 
“Guggums."* According to Rossetti, everyone adopts Eliz- 
abeth as one would a crippled bird. She is the little “dear” 
who brings out the “motherly” instinct in people. In April, 
1854, Rossetti confides to Brown that people like the How- 
itts, Dr. Wilkinson, and Barbara Smith “are all enraptured 
with the dear,” while in May he wrote to his mother and 
again to Brown that “every one adores the dear” and ‘’re- 
veres Lizzy.” Although his sonnet Heart's Haven is dated 
1881, one cannot but feel, especially from the opening 


3° Doughty and Wahl, 183-84. 
3 Ibid., Letter to EM. Brown, April 19, 1854, 186. 
= Ibid., Letter to B.L. Smith, May 2, 1854, 188. 


# “Saw Miss Siddal looking thinner and more deathlike and more beau- 
tiful and more ragged than ever.” Rossetti, 1899 (EM. Brown's diary, Oc- 
tober 6, 1854, 19). 


* Doughty and Wahl, letter to W.M. Rossetti, May 11, 1854, 193, and 
letter to W. Allingham, May 12, 1854, 194-95. 

35 Rossetti, 1900, 31. 

3° Ibid., Letters to Rossetti to EM. Brown, April 19, 1854, 186; letter to 


Mrs. G. Rossetti, May 7, 1854, 189-190, and letter to EM. Brown, May 
23, 1854, 199-200. 
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6 Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Elizabeth 
at Hastings. Lon- 
don, Victoria and 
Albert Museum 





5 Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Elizabeth at Hastings. London, Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. 





stanza, that either the sonnet was begun in the early days 
of their relationship, or recalled from them: 


Sometimes she is a child within mine arms, 
Cowering beneath dark wings that love must chase, 
With still tears showering and averted face . . .” 


For Rossetti, Elizabeth was both a child and a wounded 
bird. Her willingness to play this role led him to associate 
her with the archetypal Victorian bird, the dove, the same 
bird Deverell set next to her in The Pet. In 1852 he called 
her his “meek unconscious dove.” According to his biog- 


7 C. B, Lang, The Pre-Raphaelites and Their Circle, Chicago, 1975, 
90-91. 


38 Doughty and Wahl. Letter to Christina Rossetti, August 4, 1852, 109. 
Here Rossetti is relying upon a well-known Victorian association. For such 
commonplace examples, see “Matrimonial Biology,” Punch, xxn, 1852, 
43, where the wife is described as “Mrs. Dove!”; “The Bloomer Convul- 
sion," ibid., 1851, 189, in which the woman in the crinoline is described 
as “The panting dove, pent up and pinched by steel or whalebone!": and 
“A Sermon on Fashion,” ibid., March 21, 1868, 121, where the young girl 
caught in the act of reading “Le Follet” is referred to as the “naughty 
Dove.” Holman Hunt's granddaughter also informs us that in the 1850's 
and 1860's hundreds of lovers communicated in a symbolic language so 
as to avoid parental interference: for example, “Dove to serpent, do not 7 Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Elizabeth Siddal at Hastings. Cam- 
wound me again”; D.H. Hunt, My Grandfather and His Loves, 1960, 207. bridge, Fitzwilliam Museum. 





raphers Doughty and Wahl, when Rossetti mentioned Eliz- 
abeth in his letters, he drew a picture of a dove, “a symbol 
D.G.R. used to indicate Miss Siddal.” In a Valentine poem 
that he wrote for her ca. 1855, he calls her his “dear dove 
divine,” while in a poem of 1854 that he sent to Ford Ma- 
box Brown, he calls her “a pigeon.’*! He was not the only 
one who used this analogy. When Christina Rossetti visited 
Chatham in 1854 and came to know the quiet young 
woman, she wrote the poem Listening: 


She listened like a chushat dove 
That listens to its mate alone; 

She listened like a chushat dove 
That loves but only one.” 


The poems that Elizabeth left to posterity reveal that she 
also saw herself as a bird, although not Rossetti’s “uncon- 
scious” one. In poems like “Worn Out,” written between 
1855 and 1857, she expresses both her sense of her role as 
a pet bird and her need to escape from her cage: 


Thy strong arms around me, love, 
My head is on thy breast: 

Though words of comfort come from thee, 
My soul is not at rest: 

For I am but a startled thing, 
Nor can I ever be 

Aught save a bird whose broken wing 
Must fly away from thee. 

I cannot give to thee the love 
I gave so long ago — 
The love that turned and struck me down 
Amid the blinding snow. 

I can but give a sinking heart 
And weary eyes of pain, 

A faded mouth that cannot smile 
And may not laugh again. 

Yet keep thine arms around me, love, 
Until I drop to sleep: 

Then leave me — saying no good-bye, 
Lest I might fall and weep. 


# The example that Doughty and Wahl give is Rossetti's letter to his 
brother, W. Michael, of April 12, 1855. The letter begins: “Dear 
Wa I'm wanting much to see _________ this evening.” 
Doughty and Wahl, 248. The date of the letter indicates how their rela- 
tionship fluctuated during this whole period. 


40 Rossetti, 1899, 54. 
#1 Doughty and Wahl, letter to E M. Brown, July 29, 1854, 211. 


42 “Listening,” written in October 1854 (Poetical Works of Christina Geor- 
gina Rossetti, with Memoir and Notes by William Michael Rossetti, Lon- 
don, 1928, 313). 


43 Rossetti, 1899, 150. 
44 Ibid., 156. 
45 Weintraub, 73. 


% Writing to Brown, Rossetti confessed: “Her power of designing even 
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The first stanza of “Worn Out” is similar in tone to Ros- 
settis 1881 sonnet in which he describes Elizabeth as a 
“child” within his arms, “cowering beneath dark wings that 
love must chase.” In both poems, his “strong arms” and 
gentle words are a source of comfort to the young girl. 
Indeed, Rossetti did provide Elizabeth with comfort and an 
identity. However, even in his cage, as the poem indicates, 
her “soul is not at rest.” The unsettling quality in their re- 
lationship was due to Rossetti’s hold on Elizabeth and her 
fear of disappointing him. 

As the best of all possible pets, she was not only the 
amiable dove, but the parrot who could be trained to im- 
itate ner master and the canary who could be taught to sing 
prettily. From the start Rossetti appreciated her sensitivity 
and intelligence and, sensing her potential for artistic crea- 
tivity, he taught her to write poetry and to paint. Before 
meeting Rossetti, Elizabeth had attempted neither of these 
things.‘ Although she became seriously involved in her art, 
it is difficult to distinguish her paintings from Rossetti’s 
early works and she never became an independent artist.# 
Protected and sheltered by Rossetti, she painted at home, 
in his studio, under his auspices. In a sketch he did of her 
in 1853 (Fig. 8), Dante Gabriel Rossetti Sitting to Elizabeth 
Siddal, the relationship takes on a Svengali-like appear- 
ance. She hynotically bends over her canvas; he, with great 
confidence, sits back, relaxed and in control. 

Whatever may have motivated him — his sincere belief 
that Elizabeth had talent or his own egotism that made him 
believe he could teach her to become an artist — Rossetti 
thrived on this relationship of master to pet. 

Rossetti's letters attest to his sense of pride in Elizabeth’s 
accomplishments” and she, in turn, must have felt com- 
plimented by the praises of both Rossetti and Ruskin who 
also took great pains to advance her artistic career. How- 
ever, her satisfaction over the awakening of her artistic 
abilities was mixed with frustration and insecurity. Perhaps 
because she feared that she would not be able to live up to 
Rossetti’s expectations, the pressure began to wear her 
down. A vicious cycle came into play: Elizabeth wished to 
paint and to improve her health, but she was too ill to do 
so, her illness acting as an excuse for her lack of progress. 


increases greatly, and her fecundity of invention and facility are quite 
wonderful, much greater than mine.” (J. Knight, Life of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, London, 1887, 78.) Rossetti identified so closely with Elizabeth's 
work that he could not bear to hear anything that could even suggest a 
lower estimate of it. When Hunt, on one occasion, thought that her draw- 
ings were by Deverell, Rossetti immediately took offense: “Deverell!” he 
exclaimed, “they are a thousand times better than anything he ever did” 
(Hunt, 97). 


* “Lizzy sits by me at work on her design, which is now coming really 
admirable. She has also finished the Lady of Shalott sketch, and made 
quite another thing of it. She has followed your suggestions about her 
[self] portrait, and done several things which greatly improve it” {Son- 
stroem., 89). 


4 For more details on Ruskin's encouragement, see letter of March 17, 
1855 to William Allingham (Doughty and Wahi, 244-45). 
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This is apparent in a letter that Rossetti wrote to Allingham 
in 1854: 


I wish, and she wishes, that something should be done 
by her to make a beginning, and set her mind a little at 
ease about her pursuit of art, and we both think that this 
more than anything would be likely to have a good effect 
on her health. It seems hard to me when I look at her 
sometimes, working or too ill to work, and think how 
many without one tithe of her genius or greatness of spirit 
have granted them abundant health and opportunity to 
labour through the little they can do or will do, while 
perhaps her soul is never to bloom... .# 


Although Elizabeth's condition was described as “con- 
sumption,” it appears from her behavior that its basis was 
more psychological. As one modern writer has noted: “She 
toyed with food, ate little, and vomited much of that; . . . 
doctors of later generations than her own might have classi- 
fied her, with what little evidence there was to go on, as a 
classic case of anorexia nervosa. . . .“* Observations made 
by Elizabeth's acquaintances and doctors would seem to 
support the case for anorexia nervosa, an emotional dis- 
order that does not respond to treatment easily. In 1855, 
for example, Rossetti confided that Mrs. John Ruskin 
thought Elizabeth's illness “principally weakness,” while 
the more authoritative figure in the field of medicine, Dr. 
Henry Wentworth Acland, Professor of Clinical Medicine 
at the University of Oxford, whom Elizabeth went to con- 
sult under the prodding of Ruskin, went further. Confess- 
ing to Rossetti that she was not consumptive, he concluded 
that “. . . the leading cause of illness lies in mental power 
long pent up and lately overtaxed.”* Had Dr. Acland been 
aware of the disease that was only diagnosed in 1868 by 
Sir William Gull, he would have understood how well Eliz- 
abeth’s ailments fit into the pattern of anorexia nervosa, a 
disease characterized by a “want of appetite . . . due to a 
morbid mental state,” usually attributed to the “wiles of 
young women,” 

Although the cause of anorexia nervosa is unknown, it 
is believed to be a disorder of psychogenic origin, and its 
main symptom is the patient’s refusal to eat, which is usu- 
ally connected to “disturbed family relationships and . . . 


# Ibid., 209. 

5 Weintraub, 77. 

51 Doughty and Wahl, 249. 

5 Ibid., 202. It appears that Dr. Acland presented a similar diagnosis to 
Ruskin. On May 12, 1855, Ruskin informed Rossetti of the following: “T 
write chiefly to tell you that I have a quite favourable opinion from Ac- 
land of Miss Siddal, only saying she must be absolutely idle but he thinks 
there is no really unarrestable or even infixed disease as yet” (Rossetti, 
1899, 85). 

5 P.B. Beeson, M.D., W. McDermott, M.D., and J.B. Wyngarrden, 
M.D., eds., Cecil Textbook of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1979, 1699. 


% Ibid., 1699. 


the powerful emotional conflicts of puberty and adoles- 
cence.”* This symptom, which plagued Elizabeth until her 
death, was one that caused Rossetti great anxiety. In a letter 
to Ford Madox Brown on February 27, 1857, he told his 
friend that Lizzie could “not bear any excitement” and that 
she was not “better in health, never eating anything to speak 
of,” while in a letter to Mrs. John Dalrymple, dated as late 
as 1861, he wrote: “My wife is getting all right again and 
would be quite set up I believe if not for an unfortunate 
lack of appetite which keeps her mostly fasting and pre- 
vents her gaining much strength.” Elizabeth's inability to 
eat exacerbated the traits of her anorexic personality. She 
became weak, emaciated, impatient, irritable, and de- 
pressed. Although a delicate and fragile girl by nature, a 
state noticeable in Rossetti’s 1852 and 1853 drawings of her, 
she does not have the look of illness that characterized her 
in 1854 (Figs. 5, 6, 7). By this date she was in a nervous 
condition that had been brought on by several factors. 
There was her desperate need to hold onto Rossetti in the 
way she thought most effective, by gaining his sympathy 
or pity. In this she was clearly successful. Rossetti’s letters 
between 1854 and 1860 are filled with sympathetic descrip- 
tions of Elizabeth's suffering as well as great anxiety over 
her condition. On the other hand, this was also her way 
of punishing Rossetti, who had not yet offered matrimony, 
and herself, for living in sin.” Such guilt feelings are one 
of the most prevalent symptoms of the disease, the one 
most readily confessed by patients who often feel “guilty 
after eating.” 

Ironically, in spite of Rossetti’s pity for her, her condition 
worked against their relationship in driving him away from 
her. Events suggest that by 1854 Elizabeth could not com- 
pletely satisfy Rossetti, which may be connected to the fact 
that among victims of anorexia nervosa, sexual desire de- 
creases in relationship to the seriousness of their condi- 
tion.” Beginning in 1854, the year Elizabeth began to be 
seriously ill, Rossetti had a well-documented affair with 
Annie Miller.® In 1855, he wrote to William Allingham: 
“My rapport you ask of with that ‘stunner’ stopped some 
months ago after a long stay away from Chatham Place, 
partly from a wish to narrow the circle of flirtations, in 
which she had begun to figure a little.” Surrounded by 


women, Rossetti had decided to weaken his connection to 


5 Doughty and Wahl, 1, 320, and 1, 402. 

56 For the 1852 and 1853 drawings of Elizabeth, see J. Nicoll, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, London, 1975, 76. 

57 A different view is proposed by B. and J. Dobbs, Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti: An Alien Victorian, Atlantic Highlights, NJ, 1978. However, the 
validity of their conclusions has been strongly questioned. See D. Son- 
stroem’s book review in Victorian Studies, xxu, 1979, 230-31. 

58 Beeson, 1699. 

5 Ibid., 1699. 

60 This affair is discussed in Hunt (as in n. 38). 

61 Doughty and Wahl, June 25, 1855, 257. 


Elizabeth whom he describes cruelly as just another flir- 
tation. This change in their relationship explains Ford Ma- 
dox Brown's comment to Hunt upon his return from the 
Middle East in 1856 that “he [Rossetti] was not, as some 
people said, engaged to Miss Siddal, but that she stood in 
the position of pupil to him, and that she had done some 
designs of the most poetic character,” while on another 
occasion he noted how Rossetti had neglected Elizabeth.® 
Even Rossetti conceded that his behavior was far from cor- 
rect when he confessed to Brown in 1857 that “Kind and 
patient she has been with me many and many times, more 
that I have deserved.”* Elizabeth revealed her own unhap- 
piness and much-tried patience in poems such as “Worn 
Out” in such lines as “My Soul is not at rest” and (I) “Must 
fly away from thee.” Her decision to leave him in spite of 
everything, so well understood by Rossetti, is expressed in 
the stanza: 


Yet keep thine arms around me, love, 
Until I drop to sleep: 

Then leave me — saying no good-bye, 
Lest I might fall and weep. 


By asking Rossetti to do what she does not have the strength 
to do, Elizabeth proves that she is a classic tamed “bird in 
the cage.” Her awareness of this role and her decision to 
maintain it, even in the face of great pain, only confirms 
how well she fit it. Weak and dependent, with strong feel- 
ings of guilt and fear, she chose to stay in her cage. 

Elizabeth’s poems became more despondent as time went 
on. In 1855 she wrote: 


Gazing through the gloom like one 
Whose life and hopes are also done, 
Frozen like a thing of stone.‘ 


In poems written after 1854, like The Passing of Love, she 
voiced her bitter disappointment: 


Love held me joyful through the day 
And dreaming ever through the night: 
No evil thing would come to me, 
My spirit was so light. 


Oh Heaven help my foolish heart 
Which heeded not the passing time 


& Hunt, 11, 86. 


8 In 1855 Brown wrote in his diary: “Last night I dined at the Rossettis’. 
Gabriel, who invited me never came home, of course” (Rossetti, 1899, 
citing E M. Brown's diary, Januray 28, 1855, 32). 


9 Ibid., 165. 

55 Weintraub, 89. 

SF Bickley, The Pre-Raphaelite Comedy, London, 1932, 230. 
8? Weintraub, 91. 


As noted in a letter to EM. Brown on that day (Doughty and Wahl, 
366). 


99 Ibid., Letter to EM. Brown, May 11, 1860, 365. As late as 1862, Rossetti 
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That dragged my idol from its place 
And shattered all its shrine® 


In another poem, written in ca. 1856, Elizabeth's attitude 
towards Rossetti becomes one of unforgiving resentment: 


Ope not thy lips, thou foolish one, 
Nor turn to me thy face; 

The blasts of heaven shall strike me down 
Ere I will give thee grace. 


And turn away thy false dark eyes, 
Nor gaze into my face: 

Great love I bore thee; now great hate 
Sits grimly in its place.” 


Perhaps out of guilt over the affairs he had while living 
with her, or out of fear she was soon to die, Rossetti mar- 
ried Elizabeth on May 23, 1860% after a nine-year engage- 
ment. At the time Elizabeth was very ill, and days before 
the ceremony Rossetti expressed fear that it might have to 
be postponed because of Elizabeth's serious condition. Al- 
though the marriage revived her spirits, she was heartbro- 
ken after giving birth to a still-born baby and she remained 
in a state of deep depression.” This mood is apparent in 
the poem “At Last,” which William Michael Rossetti came 
across by chance, written, he believed, after the marriage.” 
In the first stanza, Elizabeth seems to revolt against her 
cage, pleading with her mother to open the window: 


O mother, open the window wide 
And let the daylight in: 

The hills grow darker to my sight, 
And thoughts begin to swim. 


Towards the close of the poem, she explains to her mother 
that she must die, and that Rossetti would be responsible 
for her death: 


And, mother, when the big tears fall 
{And fall, God knows, they may) 

Tell him I died of my great love, 
And my dying heart was gay.” 


The poem was prophetic: Elizabeth took her own life. De- 
pendent upon laudanum to sleep, she died of an overdose 


spoke of his wife as “an invalid” (ibid., 11, 435). 


70 David Sonstroem describes her morbid and hysterical tendencies, her 
“rocking an empty cradle, silencing others lest they awaken her child and 
wandering abruptly away . . . without a departing word to her hosts” 
(Sonstroem, 83). 


7: “I Fave separated this peom from others written before Mrs, Dante 
Rossetti's marriage, because | find her MS. of it (rather roughly done) 
upon paper bearing the stamped initials E.E.R. It is of course possible that 
the poem had been written before her marriage, and copied out afterward 
but I have no particular reason for thinking this” (Rossetti, 1899, 240). 


72 Jbia., 241-42. 
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8 Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Dante Gabriel Rossetti Sitting to 
Elizabeth Siddal. Birmingham, City Museum and Art Gallery. 


of the drug on February 10, 1862, while Rossetti was away 
from home. Her tragic end is made more poignant by the 
realization that Elizabeth helped bring about her own death 
by conforming to a pattern of “the pet” that Victorian so- 
ciety required of its women. 

Rossetti suffered a great deal after her death, believing 
that he had helped bring it on. In spite of his flurry of 
frenetic activity,” Elizabeth's voice haunted him in the form 
of a bird's voice. These “plaguey voices” were a nightly 
experience resulting from his feelings of guilt after her death: 
“The ‘voices’ and ‘shapes’ in the extreme, became definite 
hallucinations. On at least two occasions, for example, he 
believed that birds spoke to him accusingly, once with the 
voice of Lizzie.” This fantasy caused his friend Dr. Hake 
to write: “I have been obliged today to see about hiring a 
man to keep birds and such noises from the studio so as 
to enable [Gabriel] to work. He is very depressed.” 

That Rossetti’s “bird-voices” are connected with the dead 
Elizabeth is made clear by Sonstroem, who notes that “in 
the midst of negotiations for the opening of her grave, he 
had taken the notes of a chaffinch to be her voice prophe- 
sying his misfortune.’”° The painting that remarkably 
dramatizes this association is Rossetti’s Beata Beatrix (Fig. 
9). Although it was not begun after Elizabeth's death but 
“laid in on canvas ‘many years’ before,”” he regarded the 
picture as a memorial to her, as it was always painfully 
associated in his mind with her death. In it he returns to 
the Elizabeth-dove association, although now it is a red 
dove, a perversion of the former concept and, as Rossetti 
explained: ”. . . a messenger of death (who) drops a poppy 
between the hands of Beatrice.” 


7 He spent a great deal of time painting, traveling, drinking, dining out 
and collecting both animals and objets d’art (Sonstroem, 85). 


7 Ibid., 86. 
75 Ibid., 176. Letter to Theodore Watts-Dunton. 


76 He associated this bird's voice with the “chaffinch,” a reference to Eliz- 
abeth's “chaffing talk” (Sonstroem, 71). 


77 V. Surtees, The Paintings and Drawings of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828- 
1882), A Catalogue Raisonné, Oxford, 1971, 93-94. 





9 Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Beata Beatrix. London, Tate Gallery 


Rossetti and Deverell were not the only artists to asso- 
ciate Elizabeth with a dove or pet bird. Deverell's muted 
warnings of the danger Elizabeth incurred in The Pet is 
much more pronounced in Millais’ Ophelia of 1852” por- 
traying Elizabeth where Millais foresaw her end in madness 
and death, caused by grief and blighted love. Although 
Elizabeth's suicide was technically different from that of 
Ophelia who drowned herself, both women at some point 
in their life “sang” because of a male: Ophelia in her scenes 
of madness and Elizabeth in her verses. Millais propheti- 
cally associated her with the doomed canary by having her 
sing as she floats down the river. To insure that this mean- 
ing would be clear, the artist placed a bird on a branch just 
above her head.® 


78 Ibid., 94. 


?° For a reproduction of Ophelia, see M. Harrison, Pre-Raphaelite Paint- 
ings and Graphics, London, 1971, 18. 


8 “The robin whistles on the branch, while the distraught Ophelia sings 
her own death-dirge, just as she sinks beneath the water with her eyes 
wide open unconscious of the canger on all sides.” (M. Speilmann, Millais 
and His Works, London, 1898, 76.) 





10 Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Beauty and the Bird, 1858 


As a tribute to Elizabeth's memory, Millais painted The 
Dove (Miss Siddal) in 1862.8 This is an Elizabeth who is 
totally unfamiliar, and in no way resembles the real Eliz- 
abeth. What it does represent is a pretty delicate girl who 
embraces the symbol of what she was for so many years, 
the docile dove. In this caricatured version of Elizabeth, 
Millais’ painting comes closest to Deverell's The Pet. 

An ironic footnote to the Deverell-Rossetti-Elizabeth tri- 
angle manifests itself in Beauty and the Bird, a Rossetti 
drawing that combines the ideas present in Deverell's The 
Pet and his Grey Parrot. Signed and dated 1858 (Fig. 10), 
the drawing explores the intimate friendship between the 
artist and the famous actress, Ruth Herbert,® greatly ad- 


8! The Dove (Miss Siddal), repr. in The Pre-Raphaelites, Herron Institute 
of Art, Indianapolis, Feb. 16-Mar. 22, 1964, 5. 


8 Rossetti’s relationship with Ruth Herbert is well documented in V. Sur- 
tees, “ ‘Beauty and the Bird’: A New Rossetti Drawing,” Burlington Mag- 
azine, cxv, 1973, 84-87. 


# W. Anderson, “Manet and the Judgment of Paris,” Art News, February 
1973, 68. The pleasure that women derived from possessing caged pet 
bullfinches has a classical tradition. One reads that the most famous pet 
bird of antiquity was Lesbia's passer which Catullus described as a small, 
tame, loving creature who chirped to its mistress. According to Parmelee's 
Birds of the Bible. Lesbia's bird might have been a bullfinch, “perhaps a 
trumpeter bullfinch of North Africa and Sinai which has a beautiful, dis- 
tinctive, piping note” (A. Parmelee, All the Bird of the Bible. Their Stories. 
Identification and Meaning, New York, 1959, 176). Lesbia and her bird 


À 
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mired for her beauty and talent. Rossetti expressed his de- 
sire for her by sensuously aligning her with a caged bull- 
finch, which she coaxes with a seed from her tongue while 
at the same time presenting an alluring profile to the spec- 
tator. As Deverell had done in The Pet, Rossetti has sym- 
bolized the intimacy between the woman and the bird 
through the act of feeding. However, both the type of bird 
and the ways she feeds it have changed. 

The identification of the bullfinch derives from the son- 
net “Beauty and the Bird” that Rossetti had published in 
Poems in 1870. Surtees points out that this 1870 version 
shows only slight textural differences from the poem Ros- 
setti wrote in 1869, “The Bullfinch” (Fig. 11).The poem is 
so close to the drawing that it would seem to describe the 
same event. 


She fluted with her mouth as when one sips, 
And gently waved her golden head, inclin’d 
Outside his cage close to the window-blind: 
Till her fond bird, with little turns and dips, 
Piped low to her of sweet companionships. 
And when he made an end, some seed took she 
And fed him from her tongue, which rosily 
Peeped as a piercing bud between her lips. 


Rossetti purposely chose the bullfinch, a free bird tradi- 
tionally finding its home in the woods, and placed it within 
a cage.® Another characteristic that led to his selection was 
that the bullfinch was known as a bird of “peculiarly strong 
affections,” that it could “hardly endure life when absent 
from its mate.” “Others have been known, which, when 
forced to leave their first master, have died of grief."# The 
choice of a caged wild bird that loves its owner symbolizes 
the artist's feelings for the actress. He has reversed the bird- 
in-the-cage formula: instead of suggesting that the woman 
is a pet in a cage to be tamed and adored, as he did in his 
drawings of Elizabeth, Rossetti sees himself in the cage, 
relinquishing the bullfinch’s traditional freedom in order to 
enjoy the love bestowed upon the bird by its mistress. That 
this is a sensual love is suggested by the fact that Ruth 
Herbert is not just feeding the bird with a seed placed be- 
tween her lips, as seen before (Fig. 1), but with one placed 
erotically on her tongue. The parallel between the girl's 
relationship with bird and man is confirmed by the last few 
lines of the sonnet: 


were not unknown to both late 18th- and 19th century artists. Reynolds 
depicted her as a little girl in his 1788 Lesbia or The Dead Sparrow (repr. 
in E.K. Waterhouse, Reynolds, London, 1939, 294). Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema depicted her sadly sitting alone, contemplating the death of her 
bird who lies on her lap, in his 1866 Lesbia, repr. in Sotheby's Belgravia, 
June 29, 1976, pl., 89, 67, which was exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery 
in 1883 (No. 39). 


# “Song Birds,” Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, v, No. 254, December 10, 
1836, 363. Rossetti's interest in bird imagery is manifested in other paint- 
ings, such as Found, The Sea Spell. Ecce Ancella Domini, The Girlhood 
of Mary Virgin, and A Vision of Flametta. These works are reproduced 
in Surtees, 1971 (as in n. 77), No. 66 (Cat. No. 64a); No. 367 (Cat. No. 
248); No. 29 (Cat. No. 44); No. 26 (Cat. No. 41); No. 366 (Cat No. 382), 
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And like the child in Chaucer, on whose tongue 

The Blessed Mary laid, when he was dead, 

A grain, — who straightway praised her name in song: 
Even so, when she, a little lightly red, 

Now turned on me and laughed, 

I heard the throng of inner voices praise her golden head. 


The interpretation of the drawing as describing the per- 
sonal relationship between the artist and the actress would 
seem to be confirmed by a self-portrait inconspicuously 
slipped into the drawing. Although this detail is difficult 
to see in reproduction, Surtee's description of it is sugges- 
tive: “Rossetti, in slavish adoration, has introduced a little 
figure in the likeness of a puppet, brushed in sepia and 
barely distinguishable, at the corner of the window-sill, in 
whom oné recognizes the artist himself.” By allowing him- 
self to become the bird, Rossetti reveals the influence that 
Deverell’s Grey Parrot had on him. Moreover, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, Elizabeth also had an influ- 
ence on the type of bird with which Rossetti chose to iden- 
tify. It appears that Elizabeth Siddal’s pet bird was a bull- 
finch. After Elizabeth's funeral, Rossetti’s mother returned 
to Chatham Place and “fetched Lizzy’s beloved bullfinch 
in its cage and took it to Albany Street.” Here then is the 
height of irony. Rossetti has become the “pet” that his own 
“pet” had previously lavished her attentions upon, but now 
he is the “pet” of another woman. With a change in the 
cast of characters, the roles have become completely 
reversed.” - 

This drawing seems to close the Deverell-Rossetti-Siddal 
cycle. The conspicuous absence of an actual cage and bird 
in Rossetti’s 1854 portrayal of Elizabeth suggests that these 
drawings may be analogous to psychological studies that 
subconsciously describe the way in which Rossetti saw Eliz- 
abeth. Deverell, on the other hand, as an outside and rel- 
atively objective observer, saw the situation clearly and 
symbolized it by using a popular Victorian motif.* For him 


85 Surtees, 1973 (as in n. 82), 86. 

% Weintraub, 125. 

87 Beauty and the Bird is only one of several instances of how Rossetti 
was affected by Deverell’s bird-in-the-cage symbolism. The symbol reap- 
peared later in his Veronica Veronese, but here the bird is out of the cage 
and there is a different model, Alexa Wilding, and the meaning is ob- 
viously changed (Surtees, 1971 [as in n. 77], 1, 128, Cat. No. 228). 
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11 Dante Gabariel Rossetti, manuscript of “The Bullfinch,” 1869 


Elizabeth was the perfect bird in the cage. Years later Ros- 

setti reverted to the motif in order consciously to describe 

his own relationship with other women with whom he was 
involved. 

Haifa University 

Haifa 31 999, Israel 
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88 The Victorian woman and the bird in the cage often appear together 
in images of the period. A few examples are William Frith, The Canary 
(Sotheby's Belgravia, June 12, 1973, No. 161); Charles Edward Halle, Por- 
trait of Lady Denys Wearing a White Dress and Holding a Pet Pigeon 
(Sotheby's Belgravia, Nov. 2, 1971, No. 35), and David Octavius Hill, 
Girls at a Bird Cage, calotype, 1844, British Museum, London (repr. 
G. Ovendon, ed., Hill and Adamson Photographs, London, 1973, 20, 21). 


John La Farge’s Discovery of Japanese Art: A New Perspective 


on the Origins of Japonisme 
Henry Adams 


For some time scholars have recognized that in the early 
1860's John La Farge was collecting Japanese prints and 
making use of Japanese effects in his work. Indeed, in 1951 
Ruth Berenson Katz devoted a chapter to “Japanism” in her 
Radcliffe doctoral dissertation on La Farge.! The precise 
date at which La Farge first became interested in Japanese 
art, however, has not been established. In addition, ref- 
erences to his enthusiasm have been almost entirely re- 
stricted to passing remarks in histories of American paint- 
ing, and he has hardly been mentioned in general studies 
of Japonisme.? La Farge’s accomplishments have seldom 
been evaluated, as they deserve to be, in relation to the 
work of modernist European painters. The omission is the 
more surprising when one considers the role the United 
States played in opening Japan to world trade, and in light 
of the unrivaled avidity with which Americans of the nine- 


* | owe particular thanks to my wife Ann Jensen Adams, and an important 
debt as well to Kahren Hellerstedt, who carefully edited the final draft of 
this essay and helped put it into correct Art Bulletin form. Elizabeth Pre- 
linger, who served as Assistant Curator of Fine Arts at the Museum of 
Art, Carnegie Institute, made a number of useful suggestions. Many peo- 
ple have provided advice or assistance, among them David Bromfield, 
James Cahill, Edward M. Cashin, Nicolai Cikovsky, Phylis Floyd, Kath- 
leen Foster, William H. Gerdts, Robert Herbert, Henry A. La Farge, Jules 
Prown, David Sellin, Theodore Stebbins, the late Joshua Taylor, Helene 
Barbara Weinberg, Gabriel Weisberg, Linnea Wren, and James Yarnall. I 
have been fortunate in working for two directors, John R. Lane of the 
Museum of Art, Carnegie Institute, and Marc Wilson of the Nelson-Atkins 
Museum of Art, who have strongly supported scholarly activity within 
their respective museums. I am deeply grateful to them both. 


1 Katz, 1951, chap. 5, 60-96, on “Japanism.” 


2 Most writers who have mentioned La Farge’s interest in Japanese art 
have assumed that he did not begin to collect Japanese prints until the 
mid-1860's, although this view has sometimes been questioned, for ex- 
ample by Adams, 1980b, and Mills. Bromfield, 380; Sutton, 14, and Ber- 
ger, 262-63, seem to be the only writers on developments in Europe to 
have mentioned La Farge’s interest in Japan, although none of them was 
aware of his early Japonisme of the 1860's. La Farge’s work of the 1860's 
was omitted from Clay Lancaster's The Japanese Influence in America, 
New York, 1963. Surprisingly, also, Benjamin Rowland, one of the readers 
of Ruth Katz's doctoral dissertation on La Farge, did not mention the early 
date of La Farge’s interest in Ukiyo-e in his 1972 publication. In fact, he 
declared (p. 85) that an account of Japanese influence on American artists 
“must begin with the familiar story of Whistler's conversion to Oriental, 
specifically Japanese, art forms.” Several writers have maintained that La 
Farge’s work falls outside the true development of American art, an at- 
titude exemplified, for example, in the discussions of La Farge by Barbara 
Novak in American Paintings of the Nineteenth Century, New York, 1969, 
257-261, or John McCoubrey, The American Tradition in Painting, New 


teenth century collected Japanese art — for more than half 
the Ukiyo-e prints in the world are now in the United 
States.? 

The chief goal of this essay is to document, with as much 
accuracy as possible, when La Farge first encountered Jap- 
anese art, when he began collecting it, and when he began 
making use of Japanese ideas in his artistic work. This ar- 
ticle will propose that La Farge was in advance of European 
artists both in his initial acquisition of Japanese prints and 
in the application in his painting of Japanese principles of 
design.‘ That is to say, it will attempt to demonstrate that 
La Farge began to acquire Japanese prints in 1856, to exploit 
Japanese ideas about 1859, and to make pictures that were 
entirely Japanese in style by 1864. This would place him 
before the earliest comparable Japonistes in Europe: before 
Bracquemond, who first acquired some prints by Hokusai 


York, 1963, 35. The first writer to recognize the significance of La Farge's 
Japonisme was Katz. See also Walsh, Wiest, Susan J. Clarke, “A Chapter 
in East Meets West: The Japanese Print and the Work of John La Farge, 
William Morris Hunt and Winslow Homer, 1858-1870,” Master's Essay, 
University of Michigan, 1973; Weinberg (particularly 38, 40); Elizabeth 
Lyons, From Hokusai to Homer: The Impact of Japan on American Art 
and Culture in the Gilded Age, Master's thesis, Wayne State University, 
1975; Lefor, and Adams, 1980a, 1980b, 1984a and 1984b. La Farge’s en- 
thusiasm for Japanese art has sometimes been mentioned in passing in 
surveys of American art, for example in Milton Brown, et al., American 
Art, New York, 1979, 288. La Farge's influence on other American artists, 
however, has seldom been discussed. 


3 Michener, 240-42. Whitford, 256, who enumerates the major Western 
collections of Ukiyo-e, lists thirty-nine major American collections (in- 
cluding that at Worcester, consisting mainly of the bequest of La Farge's 
friend John Bancroft), as opposed to five in Great Britain and three in 
France In addition, “The oldest and greatest collection of Japanese art 
outside Japan, in the estimation of the Japanese government, belongs to 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts” (“A New Climate," Art News, March, 
1979, 22). The official report of Perry's expedition, which gave an en- 
thusiastic account of Japanese art, also contained three full-scale replicas 
of Japanese prints, which set a new standard for fidelity of reproduction 
(Francis L. Hawks, Narrative of an American Squadron's Expedition to 
the China Seas and Japan, Philadelphia, 1856; the color prints appear 
opposite 462 and 487; some black-and-white reproductions appear on 459, 
460, and 461). Even earlier, within a year of the return of Perry’s expe- 
dition, the American publisher Lippincott's produced a perfect black- and- 
white facsimile of a Japanese flower book titled Japanese Botany; a copy 
of this entered the British Museum in November of 1855 (Brom- 
field, 80). 


4 This has already been proposed, but with less complete documentation 
than here, in Adams, 1980a, 1980b, 1984a, and 1984b. 
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in 1857 or 1858, and before Whistler, who painted his first 
“Japanese” pictures in 1864.5 I will first present the written 
testimony supporting this belief; then consider the visual 
evidence; and finally will discuss La Farge's essay “Japanese 
Art” of 1870, which marks the end of the first phase of his 
interest in Japanese prints. 

My intention, needless to say, is not to give La Farge sole 
credit for the development of Japonisme. While he was cer- 
tainly a pioneer, La Farge was by no means unique, iso- 
lated, or unprecedented in his enthusiasm for the Orient. 
He drew on precedents such as Chinoiserie, was encour- 
aged by travelers who had visited Japan, and shared his 
enthusiasm not only with American friends but apparently 
also with painters and critics in Europe with whom he is 
known to have corresponded. Thus, his contributions were 
a complex mixture of imitation, stimulus diffusion, and in- 
dependent invention. While La Farge's work may be to some 
extent underrated, I should also stress that this essay is not 
intended to defend the artistic quality of his work but sim- 
ply to show that he was an innovator of some significance. 
The works illustrated have been chosen because they are 
useful as evidence rather than because they necessarily pos- 
sess artistic merit. Understanding La Farge’s achievement, 
I hope, will deepen our understanding of Japonisme, and 
perhaps it will also shed light on some of the general mech- 
anisms for stylistic change and innovation in the nineteenth 
century and on the complex interrelationships between 
avant-garde and academic art. 


5 The most influential account of the influence of Japanese prints is that 
given by J. Rewald in The History of Impressionism, 1946, 176-77. This 
narrative was directly based on Bénédite, 1905b. Similarly French in their 
focus are Hahn, Thirion, Kloner, Van Rappard-Boon, Weisberg, Whit- 
ford, Roskill, 1969, chap. 2, 57-85; and Jacques Dufwa, Winds from the 
East: A Study in the Art of Manet, Degas, Monet and Whistler, Atlantic 
Highlands, N.J., 1981. Bromfield is the only writer to give a balanced 
account of the interest in Japanese prints in both England and France. A 
gradual move away from exclusive concentration on France is evident in 
several recent books, for example, Yamada, Berger, and Siegfried Wich- 
man, Japonisme: The Japanese Influence on Western Art in the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries, New York, 1981. For a discussion of these and 
other new works see Adams, 1983. Traditional accounts of Japonisme 
usually begin by mentioning Bracquemond's alleged discovery of Japanese 
prints (for example, Rewald, as above, 146). The first really solid doc- 
umentation of an interest in Japanese art in Europe begins around 1861: 
on June 8 of that year the De Goncourts mention Japanese prints in their 
Journal, and Baudelaire mentions them in a letter to Arsène Houssaye, 
dated “fin decembre, 1861” (Goncourt, 1, 931; Charles Baudelaire, 
Oeuvres, 1v, Correspondance, ed. J. Creoet, Paris, 1948, 33-34; Schwartz, 
902; van Rappard-Boon, 112-13; and Jacques de Caso, “1861, Hokusai, 
Rue Jacob,” Burlington Magazine, cx1, 1969, 562-65). Bromfield, 45, pro- 
poses that ‘1862 is the most convincing date for the intensification of 
European interest in Japanese art.” The seminal role of Whistler's paintings 
in the spread of Japonisme has been noted by Arthur Jerome Eddy, Rec- 
ollections and Impressions of James A. McNeill Whistler, Philadelphia, 
1904, 55, 60. In the case of the De Goncourts it is particularly difficult 
to distinguish Chinoiserie from Japonisme. As early as 1851 a novel by 
the De Goncourts refers to “une fort belle japonaiserie” (Schwartz, 799), 


Written Testimony 

By good fortune, La Farge’s earliest display of interest in 
the Orient is recorded, as it was one of his few youthful 
acts of misbehavior. In the early 1840's, when he was six 
or seven years old, his father took him along on a business 
visit in downtown New York to a merchant who imported 
Oriental wares. As John had hitherto known only the 
French porcelain his parents used, his delight in the odd 
Oriental scenes led him to slip a piece of pottery into his 
pocket. The guilt he felt when he realized his misdeed en- 
graved the event on his memory.* 

La Farge’s childhood reading may well have encouraged 
his interest in the East, for when he was six his parents gave 
him a shelf of books with tales of exotic places, among them 
a volume of Robinson Crusoe with illustrations by Grand- 
ville, and Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie.’ La 
Farge’s continuing predilection for the bizarre and the ex- 
otic is indicated by the books he auctioned late in life from 
his library, among which appear titles such as Sir John 
Mandeville's Travels, Narrative of a Journey Round the 
World, Eothen, or Traces of Travel in the East, Private Life 
of an Eastern King, Three Years’ Slavery Among the Pat- 
agonians, and An Authentic Narrative of Four years’ Res- 
idence at Tongataboo.* Several books dealing with Chinese 
subjects seem to have been works La Farge knew in child- 
hood, as for example Chinese Novels (London, 1822), or 
Ju-Kiao-Lo (Paris, 1826, with frontispiece), the latter a book 
that had come from the library of the French antiquarian 


but they seem to have had no awareness of Japanese prints at this date, 
and their use of this phrase seems to have had no deeper significance than 
Balzac’s reference to the “Japanese salon” in his residence (see below, n. 
46). The first unmistakable reference by the De Goncourts to Japanese 
prints, as noted above, occurs in 1861. Schwartz, 802, suggests, I think 
rightly, that the De Goncourts phrased their claims to priority in the dis- 
covery of Ukiyo-e in response to Ernest Chesneau's “Le Japon à Paris” of 
1878, in which Chesneau listed about a dozen early collectors of Japanese 
art, but pointedly omitted the De Goncourts (Chesneau 387: see below, 
n. 155). In general, Schwartz’s article is far more critical and demanding 
in its standard of evidence than most writings on such artists as Brac- 
quemond or Manet. As a consequence, the claims of the De Goncourts 
seem consistently to have been undervalued in the recent literature on 
Japonisme. Japanese prints, of course, were certainly available in Europe 
even before Commodore Perry's opening of Japan. See Denys Sutton, 
Nocturne: The Art of James McNeill Whistler, Philadelphia, 1964, 46; 
Michener, 238, 239; Whitford, 101; Weisberg, 2, and n. 10 on 15-16; Tak- 
ahashi, 174; Michael Sullivan, The Meeting of Eastern and Western Art, 
1973, 95; Aslin, 779, 781; Dorival, 27. For a discussion of the early lit- 
erature on Japan and of the early availability of Japanese prints, see Sand- 
berg; Deborah Johnson, “Japanese Prints in Europe Before 1840,” Bur- 
lington Magazine, June, 1982, 343-48; and particularly Floyd. 


é Cortissoz, 1911, 54. 
7 Ibid., 56. See n. 92, below. 


ê Book sale of 1866, Nos. 194, 89, 234; book sale of 1881, No. 172 (second 
title listed); book sale of 1911, No. 733. Stendhal (Henri Beyle) has a 
chapter on “Le vase de Japon” in Le rouge et le noir, Paris, repr. 1923, 
11, 235-244. 


Emeric David, a friend of La Farge’s great-uncle, Jacques- 
Maximilien de Saint-Victor.° 

As La Farge’s uncle, Louis Binsse, was an importer of 
French “fancy articles,” it seems likely that as a boy La 
Farge was familiar with items of French Chinoiserie.® In- 
deed, while still schoolboys, La Farge and his brothers com- 
posed a magazine in French titled “Le Chinois.” 

Through his Catholic schooling La Farge must have 
learned of Saint Francis Xavier, the famous Jesuit mission- 
ary to Japan. According to an anonymous obituary of La 
Farge that appeared in Catholic World, it was a Jesuit who 
awakened his interest in that country. This reported: 


It was an Irish Jesuit who first aroused his interest in 
China and Japan, an interest which in time so effectively 
expressed itself in his decorative work. I can well re- 
member only three winters ago [ in 1907], in calling upon 
Mr. La Farge, to find him absorbed in reading a big dusty 
old book written in a curious Latin, which he told me 
was the diary of a Chinese priest and missionary, a con- 
vert of the 17th century.” 


La Farge's son, Father John La Farge, himself a member 
of the Society of Jesus, identified this Jesuit as Father Wil- 
liam Monroe. He reported that the painter met Monroe 
while enrolled at Saint John’s College, Fordham, and that 
Monroe was a former naval officer and missionary in Japan 
who possessed a collection of Japanese curios.” 

John La Farge was a student at Fordham for only a single 
year, the academic year 1851-52, so if his meeting with 
Monroe did occur at Fordham it was probably at that time. 
Unfortunately, the account of the artist's son is inaccurate 
in several particulars. The name of the Jesuit was not Wil- 
liam Monroe but Andrew Francis Monroe, and he was of 


? Book sale of 1909, No. 120; book sale of 1866, No. 529. The book sale 
of 1911 included thirty-five books on China, No. 148-183. 


10 Louis Binsse's business activities are listed in the New York directories 
for 1842-43, 1847-48, 1848-49, and 1851-52. 


n La Farge, S.J., 17. 


12 "Obituary — John La Farge,” Catholic World, xc11, 1910, 423. This was 
published anonymously, but may have been written by Father Thomas 
F. Meehan, who repeated some of the same phrases in “Some Records of 
the La Farge Family,” United States Catholic Historical Society Historical 
Records and Studies, xvin, 1928, 120. I have not been able to identify 
any book in Latin by “a Chinese priest and missionary, a convert of the 
17th century.” This description, however, might refer to the journal of the 
imposter George Psalmanazar, a native of the south of France, who pre- 
tended to be a pagan Japanese, a native of Formosa. See the entry on 
“Psalmanazar, George,” in Dictionary of National Biography, London, 
1909, xvi, 439-442, 

13 La Farge, S.L, 17; and also, idem, “The Mind of John La Farge,” Cath- 
olic World, cxL, 1935, 701. That the members of Perry's expedition did 
bring home prints and curios is confirmed by the journal of Lieutenant 
George Preble. Thus, on May 24, 1854, Preble visited the bazaar at Ho- 
kodadi but discovered that: “Nearly everything had been carried off be- 
fore I got on shore. I succeeded in purchasing a few Japanese Picture 
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Scottish rather than of Irish descent, the nephew of Pres- 
ident James Monroe. Brought up as a Protestant, he served 
in the American Navy where he rose to the rank of lieu- 
tenant. He may indeed have visited Fordham in 1851, for 
he was in New York in that year, where he converted to 
Catholicism. When he set off in 1852 on Commodore Per- 
ry's expedition to Japan, he carried with him a life of Saint 
Francis Xavier given to him by Father Doucet, a professor 
of rhetoric at Saint Xavier's College in New York. On his 
return to the United States, Monroe resigned his naval com- 
mission and became a member of the Jesuit Order." It is 
uncertain whether John La Farge met Father Monroe while 
a young student or later, and whether their contact pre- 
ceded or postdated Monroe's visit to Japan. 

La Farge always maintained an interest in the experiences 
of the Jesuits in Japan. Among the many books on Japan 
that he owned at the time of his death were Augustin Co- 
chon’s Les martyrs du Japon, and two titles by Father Char- 
levoix, his nine-volume history and description of Japan 
{Paris, 1836) and his two-volume history of Jesuit mission- 
ary activity in that country (Louvain, 1821-29).' 

Although his interest in the Orient had begun earlier, La 
Farge apparently did not encounter actual Japanese prints 
until the 1850's. He made several passing allusions to this 
event which made it possible to infer the date and probable 
location of his discovery. In a letter to the critic James Hun- 
eker written in 1908, shortly after the first auction of his 
Oriental collection, La Farge noted: “It is just fifty years 
ago that I bought my first Hokusai book — imagine the 
joy of first discovery. So I lit off and have had my likings 
for Japan. In fact I know of no artists before me.” The 
volume of Hokusai that was his first purchase —— presum- 
ably a volume of the Mangwa — may well be one of those 
still owned by his descendents. 


Books, some straw covered boxes and two pieces of silk . . . The officers 
have a perfect mania for the Japanese things and buy anything, handsome 
or ugly.” On June 22 Preble confided to his journal that: “The shopping 
mania which has seized upon our officers is very amusing. The gallant 
gentlemen pounce upon everything that in any way represents Japan. Their 
attics will in a year or two groan under their Japanese barthens. My col- 
lection is very miscellaneous.” (Rear Admiral George Henry Preble, 
U.S.N., The Opening of Japan: A Diary of Discovery in the Far East, 
1853-1856, ed. Boleslaw Szczexniak, Norman, Okla., 1962, 196, 212. 


1 “Bicgraphical Supplement: Fr. Andrew Francis Monroe,” Woodstock 
Letters, x1x, 1890 (pub. Woodstock College), 404; Charles G. Herberman, 
“Reverend Andrew Francis Monroe, S.].. United States Catholic His- 
torical Society Historical Records and Studies, x, 1917, 152-161. | am in- 
debtec to Edward M. Cashin, former archivist of Fordham University, 
for locating these references for me. For the colleges in which La Farge 
was enrolled and the dates of his attendance, see Adams, 1980a, 32-33 
and 74-76. 


15 Book sale of 1911, Nos. 433, 430, 431. La Farge also owned]. Crétineau- 
Joly's history of the Jesuit Order, published in Paris in 1845 (book sale of 
1909, No. 98). 

16 Cortissoz, 1911, 243 (this letter is now in the Archives of American Art, 
Washington, D.C.). Hunneker was an art and music critic in Philadelphia. 
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Twelve years earlier, in a talk at the Century Association 
on March 28, 1896, La Farge had described his first 
purchase: 


I can quite remember — just forty years ago — seeing 
for the first time some of the woodcuts, for which we 
have one or two drawings at least, here in Mr. Weldon's 
collection. I saw them in the usual way, coming upon 
them by chance among Japanese curios in some shop, 
and though I had seen a little of Japanese work, such as 
we know in lacquer and porcelain, these were the first 
drawings.” 


Here also La Farge advanced a claim of priority over 
other artists in the appreciation of Japanese art. After stat- 
ing that his interest in Hokusai was forty years old, he de- 
clared that “Mr. Whistler, Mr. Rossetti, Mr. Vedder, most 
of the French artists, have for the last thirty years admired 
him.’8 

These accounts give a rough date of about 1856 for La 
Farge’s discovery, and in a letter of January, 1894 to Samuel 
Bing, the Parisian art dealer, La Farge explicitly declared 
that it occurred in that year. He stated: “I began my artistic 
studies . . . with no intention of becoming a painter. I was 
led to form very early an admirative appreciation of what 
between 1856 and 1859 we were able to know about Jap- 
anese art." 

La Farge never stated where he encountered his first book 
of Hokusai, but probably it was in France where he spent 
most of the year 1856, having left New York in April on 


1? La Farge, 1897b, 1897, 5-6. The Weldon referred to is apparently Charles 
Dater Weldon (1844-1935), who was elected an academician of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design in 1897. For information about him, see “Amer- 
ican Notes,” Studio, vu, No. 9, 1892 (mentioning that he was living in 
Yokohama), and “C.D. Weldon,” Art Age, 111, 1885-86, 145 (information 
courtesy of Gerdts Art Reference Library and Archive, City University 
Graduate School), One of his paintings of Japan came up for auction 
recently in New York (Important 19th and 20th Century American Paint- 
ings and Sculpture, Wednesday, April 4, 1984, William Doyle Galleries, 
No. 71). 


18 La Farge, 1897b, 5. Significantly, when this essay was reprinted in John 
La Farge, Great Masters, New York, 1903, this phrase was altered and 
updated to the vaguer “some fifty years ago” (p. 221). 


19 La Farge, “Letter to Samuel Bing,” 1894, 1. 


20 Van Dyke, 1919, 129. The letter from Bancel La Farge is in the Beinecke 
Library, Yale University. Dated “May 2” it was evidently written in 1896, 
as it refers to John La Farge’s exhibition at the Champs du Mars in Paris 
of that year. Walsh, 8, has speculated that “La Farge probably bought his 
first prints in Paris during his sojourn in Europe from the spring of 1856 
to the winter of 1857-58.” Wiest, 33, has noted that La Farge’s sale Oriental 
Art Objects of 1909 gives an import date of 1856 for a Surinomo print 
by Hokusai (No. 482). This, however, is evidently a misprint for 1886, 
as the caption that follows indicates that it was purchased in Japan from 
Yamanaka. The date 1866 given for Nos. 154 and 155 is also apparently 
a misprint for 1886. John La Farge’s departure for Europe is described by 
Cortissoz, 1911, 73; and also in an undated newspaper clipping (in the 
Cortissoz papers, Beinecke Library, Yale University) giving a letter from 
La Farge to the editor of the New American Journal. La Farge remembered 


the steamship Fulton. La Farge’s son, Bancel, in a letter of 
1896 to the French landscapist Jean-Charles Cazin, implied 
that his father had first encountered Japanese prints in Paris, 
and this view was also expressed in 1911 by John C. Van 
Dyke.” This assumption gains credibility from the se- 
quence of associations in La Farge’s letter to James Huneker 
in which he noted: “My French people laughed at me for 
‘les amours exotiques.’ But here people thought moral ill 
of a lover of Jap art — as for the lover of Blake or Goya.’ 

The initial mention of his French relatives implies that 
he was with them at about the time he discovered Japanese 
prints. If we accept this admittedly tenuous conclusion, it 
allows us to date La Farge’s discovery within a few months. 
On his arrival in France in mid-April, La Farge went first 
to Paris where he stayed with his cousins, the Saint-Victors; 
by June he had left Paris to say with another set of cousins, 
the La Barre de Nanteuils, who lived in Saint-Pol-de-Léon 
in northern Finisterre, on the tip of Brittany. These were 
apparently the last relatives he visited, for by autumn he 
was in Belgium on his way to Denmark.” The sort of curio 
shop La Farge mentions could only have existed in Paris, 
hardly in Saint-Pol, and consequently his discovery of Jap- 
anese prints probably occurred in Paris at some point be- 
tween April and June of 1856. 

If we trust Félix Bracquemond’s account of his discovery 
of Japanese prints, works by Hokusai were indeed to be 
seen in Paris in that year. Bracquemond, however, did not 
actually acquire the prints he saw until 1857 or 1858. Thus, 
La Farge was apparently slightly in advance of him as a 
collector of Japanese prints: as John Walsh has speculated, 


the date of his departure as “April, I think, or March.” On April 1, 1856, 
La Farge and his brothers Henry and Alphonse were jointly issued Pass- 
port No. 12059 (Passport Records, National Archives, Washington, D.C.). 
La Farge sailed on April 7, 1856, as recorded in the list of “Passengers 
Sailed in the Steamship Fulton,” New York Times, April 7, 1856, 8, col. 
5. He probably arrived in Paris about the 20th of April. See Yarnall, 
21-22. 


2 Cortissoz, 1911, 243. The connection that La Farge suggests here be- 
tween the works of Hokusai and Goya was one that had been discussed 
by French critics. In 1866, Champfleury, for example, compared Hokusai 
to Goya in Les chats (Bromfield, 262-63). Hanson, 188, maintains that 
Manet’s dependence on Goya in Mademoiselle Victorine as an espada 
makes it unlikely that he also made use of Japanese sources. It could be 
argued, however, that the unquestionable borrowings from Goya make 
it all the more likely that Manet also borrowed from the Japanese. 


22 La Farge's itinerary is described in his “Notes,” and in the third chapter 
of Cortissoz, 1911, but unfortunately the order in which he visited dif- 
ferent places is often unclear from this account. La Farge evidently left 
Paris in June, about the time that Couture’s studio closed for the summer. 
A portrait La Farge made in Saint-Pol of his uncle by marriage, Pierre 
Antoine August, Comte de la Barre de Nanteuil, is inscribed “June 1856” 
(the drawing is reproduced in Adams, 1984b). A watercolor of A Brittany 
Beadle, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, is dated “Aout 
‘56. By the fall of 1856 La Farge was evidently in Belgium, for watercolors 
he made there were sold at Moore's, 1885, No. 84, and Reichard, 1890, 
No. 13. For a full account of La Farge's European tour see Adams, 1980a, 
84-130. 


“La Farge may even have been the first painter to discover 
them.” 

It should be noted that La Farge’s cousin, Paul Saint- 
Victor, with whom he stayed in Paris, mingled with pre- 
cisely the group in France that would first show interest in 
Japanese prints. The De Goncourts dedicated a book to 
Saint-Victor and stood as godfathers to his illegitimate 
child, and Saint-Victor was also an acquaintance of Charles 
Baudelaire, Félix Bracquemond, Phillipe Burty, Théodore 
Duret, Ernest Chesneau, and other leading enthusiasts of 
Japanese art. Saint-Victor accompanied the De Goncourts 
during the trip to Holland of 1861 in which they visited the 
Von Siebold collection of Japanese curiosities.” 

In the summer of 1857 La Farge visited Dresden and must 
have seen some of the extensive collections of Japanese por- 


2 Walsh, 8. Bénédite, 1905a, 39 asserts that Bracquemond saw a volume 
of Hokusai in 1856 at the printing establishment of Delàtre, but that he 
did not acquire it until “a year or eighteen months later,” that is to say 
in 1857 or 1858, when he found it again in the hands of the wood engraver 
Lalvielle. A memorable element in this account is Bracquemond's recol- 
lection that the Japanese prints he saw had been used to wrap porcelain. 
Curiously, Ernest Chesneau, in his essay “Le Japon à Paris” (1878, 386- 
87) also mentioned this detail in his account of the “discovery” of Japanese 
prints, although unfortunately without naming the artist involved. Ches- 
neau, however, dated the incident to 1862. 

Because of its late date (1905), the self-serving nature of the story, the 
complete absence of any other supporting evidence, and the lack of any 
indication in Bracquemond's work of this period that he was aware of 
Japanese prints, the reliability of Bénédite's account has sometimes been 
questioned. Indeed, a close reading of Bénédite's text suggests that Brac- 
quemond himself could not specify the exact moment of his discovery (“je 
ne sais pas,” noted Bénédite “si Bracquemond pourrait en certifier le mois 
et le jour”) and this implies that Bénédite arrived at the date through a 
process of deduction. Bromfield, 71, very plausibly suggests that Bénédite 
arrived at his date after consulting Henri Beraldi's Les graveurs du dix- 
neuvieme siècle, Paris, 1885, and noting that Bracquemond's print of Les 
canards l'ont bien passé, there given a date of 1856, was printed on Jap- 
anese paper (111, 62). 

Two pieces of circumstantial evidence suggest that Bracquemond's dis- 
covery occurred not in 1856 but about 1858. First, it is unlikely — though 
perhaps not impossible — that items would have been shipped to Delâtre 
from Japan until the French trade mission reached that country in 1858 
(Thirion, 117-18, n. 1). Second, we may infer the most likely reason why 
Delàtre refused to part with his book of Hokusai at the time Bracquemond 
first encountered it, and yet, at a slightly later date, gave it to Lavielle. 
In 1859 Delatre published a book of designs for decorative work which 
included some illustrations from the Mangwa of Hokusai, and it is likely 
that he wished to reserve his prints by Hokusai, to serve as models for 
this volume (Adalbert de Beaumont and Eugène V. Collinot, Receuil des 
dessins pour l'art et l'industrie, Paris, 1859; a page from this is reproduced 
by Martin Eidelberg and William R. Johnston in Weisberg, 142; see also 
Martin Eidelberg, “Bracquemond, Delàtre and the Discovery of Japanese 
prints,” Burlington Magazine, cxxi, 1981, 221-27). It is noteworthy that 
this pattern: book reproduced plates from the first volume of the Mangwa, 
for this was also the volume that Bracquemond seems to have seen, as 
his descriptions mention subjects that occur nowhere else in the work 
(Kloner, 39). Once his pattern book was published Delâtre would no longer 
have needed his original Japanese prints, and, as Bénédite’s account im- 
plies, he seems to have willingly parted with them. If this reconstruction 
of events is correct, it would imply that Bracquemond encountered the 
volume of Hokusai not long before Delàtre's book was published, that is 
to say, about 1858-1862. 

Further reasons to question the accuracy of Bénédite's story are pro- 
vided by an earlier account of Bracquemond's discovery, which was writ- 
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celain that had been assembled there in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which he would later mention in his essay on Japa- 
nese art.” 

He continued his interest in Japanese things after his re- 
turn to the United States early in 1858. Cecilia Waern's 
biography of 1896 confirms that La Farge had developed 
an enthusiasm for Japanese art before he went to study with 
William Morris Hunt, that is, before the spring of 1859. 
La Farge himself, in a letter of 1878 to Richard Watson 
Gilder in which he chronicled the tepid reception of his 
early work, immodestly noted: “Part of my want of success 
was owing to the fact that I admired Japanese art which 
no artists but one or two would look at. Ask yourself who 
in 1858 either here or in England was to say what they 
would today. I was merely a quarter of a century ahead of 


ten by “Saint-Juirs” (the pseudonym of Louis René Delorme), and pub- 
lished in “Chronique,” La vie moderne, No. 47, November 20, 1880, 738- 
39. This article was recently discovered by Floyd, 134, 156. This version 
closely parallels Bénédite's story, but places the discovery at a shipping 
company rather than at the printing shop of Delàtre, and implies that the 
discovery took place in the early 1860's, sometime after Théophile Gautier 
had become interested in Far Eastern art. 

It is not easy to unravel all the inconsistencies of these accounts. While 
there is no outside evidence supporting Bracquemond's claims, neither can 
they actually be disproven. Indeed, if La Farge encountered Japanese prints 
in 1856, it suggests that Bracquemond's claims may be accurate. Japanese 
art certainly was available in Paris by that date, as is indicated below in 
n. 147. For further discussion of Bracquemond, see the additional works 
cited in n. 60. 


*4 Cortissoz, 1911, 75-79; Waern, 11; André Billy, The Goncourt Brothers, 
New York, 1960, 118. The best study of Saint-Victor is Alidor Delzant, 
Paul de Saint-Victor, Paris, 1886. For Saint-Victor's trip to Holland, see 
Weisberg, 16, n. 15, and M.A. Belloc and M. Shedlock, Edmond and Jules 
de Goncourt, London, 1895, 183. Alphonse Daudet in his Contes de lundi 
of 1866 (repr. Paris, 1963, 229-231) includes an account of Van Siebald, 
an indication that Dutch collections of Japanese curiosities were known 
to French intellectuals. 

It is unclear whether La Farge met the De Goncourts in the 1850's. He 
undoubtedly met Edmond de Goncourt many years later, for on Sunday, 
June 16, 1895, De Goncourt noted in his journal: “The American painter 
La Farge is brought to my Grenier by Raffaelli. He has done watercolors 
of India and Japan, where he passed six months, and says some interesting 
things in the singsong voice of the English. He speaks briefly of the im- 
portance that written characters have in Japan and the scorn that painters 
of the Kano school feel for the characters of the vulgar school, for those 
of Hokusai, whom they accuse of having his drawings almost always 
signed for him by his literate friends” (Goncourt, xx1, 68-69; Jules and 
Edmond de Goncourt, Paris and the Arts, 1851-1896, Extracts from the 
Goncourt Journal, Ithaca, New York, 1971, 332; Hedley H. Rhys, “Af- 
terword on Japanese Art and Influence," ibid., 327-335). For a good short 
account of the De Goncourts and Japonisme, see Denys Sutton, " Japon- 
aiserie for ever’: The Goncourts and Japanese Art,” Apollo, cxx, 1984, 
59-64. 


* Cortissoz, 1911, 93; La Farge 1870, 195. In 1861 Clément de Ris pub- 
lished “Le Palais Japonais à Dresden,” Gazette des beaux-arts, sér. 1, n, 
1861, 180-85. 


26 Waern, 14. Waern also noted that this interest in Japanese prints co- 
incided with the time of La Farge's subscription to the engravings after 
Giotto published by the Arundel Society. These were printed in London 
by the Dalziel brothers, engraved by W.O. Williams, and issued in in- 
stallments from 1853 to 1860. To be contemporary with this series, La 
Farge's interest in Japanese art had to have begun in the 1850's. 
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1 William Morris Hunt, Bird on a Cherry Bough, 1868, in- 
scribed, lower left “for BAY from PARP,” charcoal on paper, 
22.2 x 29.5cm. Private collection 


the boys of today. I think I am still so in that and other 
directions." 

It is unclear whether William Morris Hunt had begun 
collecting Japanese prints at the time La Farge came to him 
as a student. It is reported, however, that shortly after 
Hunt's move in 1862 from Newport to Boston, he hung 
Japanese prints on the walls of his studio.” Japanese influ- 
ence is often visible in Hunt's work: in 1863 he executed a 
painting on a Japanese tea tray, and he once amused his 
children by sketching a Japanese-looking bird and flow- 
ering branch with a piece of charcoal he had plucked from 
the fireplace (Figs. 1, 2).” In his Talks on Art, published 
in 1882, Hunt declared: “Look at the work of the Japanese. 
They knew the thing and put it down. No high light in 
their decorations: flat tints with due regard to values.’ 

According to Hunt's biographer, Helen Knowlton, Jap- 
anese prints were discovered in Boston sometime before 
1859 by the Bostonian architect Edward Cabot. As she 
wrote in 1899; 


Over forty years ago the first Japanese picture-book came 
to Boston, and was bought of a ship-wrecked sailor by 
Edward C. Cabot, an architect and water-color painter. 
His room in the studio building was the scene for many 
a symposium, composed of the progressive artists of 
those days — Hunt, Vedder, Bicknell, La Farge, and oc- 
casionally some other painter who understood the value 


27 The letter from La Farge to Gilder is owned by Rosamund Gilder, New 
York. It was evidently written in 1878 as it takes issue with an article by 
Clarence Cook on “Recent Church Decoration” which had appeared in 
Scribner's Monthly in February of 1878. At the time Gilder was an editor 
of Scribner's; his wife, Helen de Kay Gilder, had studied painting with 
La Farge. 


# Knowlton, 126. James Thrall Soby and Dorothy Miller suggest, in Ro- 
mantic Painting in America, Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1943, 
30, that “La Farge’s interest in the Orient had probably been stimulated 
by Hunt's collection of Japanese prints.” It seems more likely, however, 








2 Katsushika Hokusai, Bullfinch and Drooping Cherry, wood- 
block print, later 1820's 


of a new discovery. The little book proved to be a pow- 
erful incentive to progress in the minds of these artists, 
and their work began at once to wear an impress of the 
new stimulus it has received,” 


Some aspects of this story seem dubious. The reference 
to a “ship-wrecked sailor” seems somewhat romanticized, 
although perhaps no more so than Bracquemond's claim 
that volumes of Hokusai were used to wrap porcelain. In 
addition, the Boston studio building was not completed un- 
til 1862, although Knowlton's account does not explicitly 
state that the symposia in Cabot's rooms were held at pre- 
cisely the same date as his first acquisition of Japanese 


that the influence was in the opposite direction, from La Farge to Hunt. 


°° The drawing of a bird on a cherry bough is reproduced in Shannon, 
156, Hunt's study of The Flight of Night, on a Japanese tea tray, is now 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. It is mentioned by Knowlton, 81; 
its date of 1863 is provided by Frederic P. Vinton, “William Morris Hunt, 
II. — The Memorial Exhibition. — The Paintings at Albany,” American 
Art Review, 1, Pt. 1, January, 1880, 103. 


3° William Morris Hunt, Talks on Art: Second Series, Boston, 1882, 103. 


3! Knowlton, 126. 


prints.» Yet despite these questionable details, the story is 
probably largely accurate. Knowlton's book is generally 
reliable, and Edward Cabot, whose chief artistic monument 
is the Italianate facade of the Boston Atheneum, is such an 
unlikely figure to select as the discoverer of Japanese prints 
that Knowlton would hardly have mentioned him without 
some factual basis.* There are, in fact, independent ac- 
counts of the existence of Japanese curios in the Boston of 
the late 1850's and early 1860's. William Sturgis Bigelow, 
for example, who would become one of the greatest col- 
lectors of Japanese art, recalled two volumes of Hokusai 
that his father purchased in this period from Leonard's auc- 
tion house, along with a lacquer drum, a pipe, some small 
repoussé metal ornaments, and a two-handled sword.* 
Elihu Vedder must have been familiar with Japanese art by 
about 1860, since in that year his brother settled in Japan.” 
It seems likely, in short, that at about the same time that 
Japanese prints began to interest La Farge, other American 
artists were independently discovering them. 

In addition to the names Knowlton mentions — La Farge, 


32 According to Neil Harris, The Artist in American Society, New York, 
1970, 267, the studio building in Boston was not constructed until 1862. 


33 I have not been able to locate additional confirmation of Cabot's in- 
terest in Japanese art. Bibliography on Cabot includes “Cabot, Edward,” 
by Talbot Faulkner Hamlin, The Dictionary of American Biography, New 
York, 1929, ni, 394; C. A. Cummings, “Edward Cabot,” American Ar- 
chitect and Building News, Lxx1, 1901, 45; “Edward Cabot,” American 
Art Annual, 1v, 1901, 137; L. Vernon Briggs, History and Geneology of 
the Cabot Family, Boston, 1927; Richard L. Elia, “Edward Clarke Cabot, 
Watercolorist,” Antiques, November, 1978, 1068-1075. 


34 Shannon, 90-91. 


35 Soria, 43 suggests that Vedder's landscape paintings of the early 1860's 
were affected by the stimulus of Japanese prints shown to him by La Farge. 
Vedder's overtly Japanese paintings, however, such as his Japanese Still 
Life of 1893, in the Los Angeles County Museum, were made after 1871, 
when he received three trunks full of Japanese objects as a legacy from 
his brother who had died in San Francisco on his way home from Japan 
(Elihu Vedder, The Digressions of V., Boston, 1910, 471). The corre- 
spondence between Vedder and his brother in Japan is now in the Archives 
of American Art. 


% According to Van Wyck Brooks, in Fenollosa and His Circle, New York, 
repr. 1962, 6, Russell Sturgis had a collection of Japanese objects in 1869. 
This statement has been repeated in other sources, for example in Frances 
Steegmuller, The Two Lives of James Jackson Jarves, New Haven, 1951, 
271. Another American collector of Japanese art was Thomas Gold Ap- 
pleton, who donated his collection to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
and to the Boston Public Library. 

By the early 1870's critics frequently commented on Japanese qualities 
in the work of Winslow Homer (“Fine Arts. Close of the National Acad- 
emy Exhibition. The Last Sunday,” New York Evening Post, July 6, 1872, 
1; “Fine Arts. Ninth Exhibition of the Water-color Society,” The Nation, 
xx11, February 17, 1876, 119-120; “Fine Arts. Eleventh Exhibition of the 
American Water-color Society, L” The Nation, xxvi, February 14, 1878, 
120-21; “The Academy Exhibition,” Appleton's Art Journal, v, 1879, 159- 
160). Albert Ten Eyck Gardner has even declared (I think with consid- 
erable exaggeration) that “from 1868 to 1910 every drawing and painting 
produced by Homer shows in some degree the results of profound study 
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Hunt, Cabot, Bicknell, and Vedder — several other figures 
seem to have been interested in Japanese prints in the 1860's, 
among them Winslow Homer (as is suggested in the com- 
parison between Figs. 3 and 4), Russell Sturgis, Samuel 
Coleman, Louis Tiffany, and James Jackson Jarves.* All of 
these men, however, were friends of La Farge, and it seems 
that he was the American who most actively promoted Jap- 
anese art and experimented with Japanese effects in this 
period. 

In his letter to James Huneker of 1908, La Farge noted 
that he had parted with most of his initial acquisitions of 
Japanese art forty years before, that is to say in the mid- 
1860's — possibly about 1865, when he was forced to leave 
Newport because of unpaid debts and he sold his personal 
library.” Some of his early acquisitions, however, were still 
in his possession in 1909, at the time of his auction Rare 
Oriental Art Objects. In the preface to this catalogue, La 
Farge wrote: “Some of the prints are mainly interesting to 
me, besides any artistic merit, because they were gathered 
so far back. There are some that have been here as far back 


and sympathetic understanding of Japanese prints” (Albert Ten Eyck 
Gardner, Winslow Homer, American Artist, His World and His Work, 
New York, 1961, 114). 

Gardner proposed (p. 99) that Homer discovered Japanese prints when 
he journeyed to Paris in 1867. While Japanese prints were certainly on 
display in Paris (contrary to the assertions of Walsh, 15, and Barbara 
Novak, American Paintings of the Nineteenth Century, New York, 1969, 
310; see Bromfield, 229-233 and Floyd, 111-14), the qualities of design and 
color and the feeling for flat pattern which Gardner sees as Japanese are 
fully visible in paintings Homer made before his trip to France, for ex- 
ample in his Croquet Players of 1865 in the Albright-Knox Gallery, Buf- 
falo, New York. Indeed, as noted by Walsh, the paintings Homer executed 
in France are less Japanese in appearance than those he made in the United 
States both before and after his trip. 

As suggested by Mills, 20, it is likely that Homer discovered Japanese 

art in the United States through his friendship with John La Farge. La 
Farge and Homer were certainly acquainted by 1865, when they were both 
members of the Century Association (Walsh, 11, 81). La Farge owned 
three oil sketches by Homer, all painted during his trip to France (sale of 
1911, Nos. 619, 623, and 657; one of these is now with Peter H. Davidson 
Inc., New York); and Homer once declared that La Farge was the only 
person with whom he enjoyed discussing art (Philip Beam, Winslow Ho- 
mer at Prout's Neck, Boston, 1966, 162). The similarity between La Farge's 
work and that of Homer is indicated by an oil painting of Newport from 
ca. 1868 which has been attributed to both Homer and La Farge (see James 
L. Yarnall, “John La Farge’s ‘Paradise Valley Period, ” Newport History, 
tv, Pt. 1, No. 185, Winter, 1982, 17-20). On May 23, 1984 I delivered a 
lecture at the Reynolda House Museum of American Art, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, on Winslow Homer's interest in Japanese prints and 
Impressionism, and I hope to develop this into a future publication. That 
La Farge’s Japonisme influenced Thomas Dewing has been proposed by 
Susan Hobbs, “Thomas Wilmer Dewing: The Early Years, 1851-1855,” 
The American Art Journal, xin, Spring, 1981, 21. 
37 Cortissoz, 1911, 243. In April of 1864 La Farge fled secretly from New- 
port at night due to the pressure of his debts (Leon Edel, ed., Henry James 
Letters, Cambridge, Mass., 1974, 1, 52). Not long afterwards, La Farge 
sold his personal library (sale of 1866). 
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3 Winslow Homer, The Morning Bell, 1871-72, oil on canvas, 
61 x 96.5cm. New Haven, Yale University Art Gallery 


as half a century.” The catalogue itself specifies that sev- 
eral prints were acquired at an early date. A print by Sa- 
dashige came from an “early importation, 1860”; seventy 
prints by Hiroshige (one of them a diptych) came from “an 
old importation, about 1860”; and thirty-five more prints 
by Hiroshige came from “an early importation from 
Japan. 

Though the wording could be construed as ambiguous, 
it is evident that La Farge collected these prints himself 
around 1860, as throughout the catalogue he indicated any 
instances in which he had obtained works from other col- 
lectors. Indeed, such use of the impersonal form is not un- 
usual in La Farge's writings about his own innovations and 
discoveries. Thus, for example, he almost entirely avoided 
the first person in his pamphlet The American Art of 
Glass.* It is unclear whether La Farge based the dates of 
importation on his recollections or on some form of doc- 
umentation, and they may not always be precisely accu- 
rate. The existence of La Farge’s collection in this period, 
however, is confirmed by Russell Sturgis, who became a 


% Oriental Art Objects, sale of 1909, 3. The Japanese prints that La Farge 
owned have been widely scattered, and the various auctions of his col- 
lection list only a portion of what he owned. Thus, for example, according 
to the American expatriate artist Charles Fromuth, Humphries Johnston, 
who assisted La Farge in his decorative work in the 1880's, owned several 
volumes of Hokusai that he obtained from La Farge. In his manuscript 
memoirs in the Library of Congress, in his notes on the year 1902, Fromuth 
states that Johnston “lent me some books of the original edition of Hoku- 
sai, which he possessed through La Farge his instructor, who had been to 
Japan” (p. 70). 

Some of La Farge’s prints can still be located. The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago owns a print by Haranobu which is stamped with La Farge’s personal 
seal (Margaret O. Gentles, Clarence Buckingham Collection of Japanese 
Prints, Art Institute of Chicago, 1965, 1, 50, No. 79). In addition, the 
Portland Museum of Art, Portland, Maine, owns a group of prints which 
La Farge purchased in Japan in 1886. La Farge sold them to the artist 
Samuel Coleman, who gave them to the museum. Finally, a large number 
of Japanese prints that belonged to La Farge are owned by his descendents. 
For further information on La Farge's collection, see Appendix 11. 


# Oriental Art Objects, sale of 1909, Nos. 521, 76, 79-114, 448-480, 266- 
300 (see Appendix 11). 








4 Katsushika Hokusai, In the Mountains of Totomi Province, 
from Thirty-Six Views of Mount Fuji, woodblock print, later 
1820's 


friend of the artist in the 1860's, and who declared that La 
Farge “began, as long ago as 1860, to buy and study what 
few pieces of Japanese art and handicrafts he could find.” 
By 1860 La Farge also knew at least one publication that 
reproduced Japanese prints, as he subscribed to the British 
magazine Once a Week, which illustrated them in a series 
of articles on Japan that began on July 7, 1860.” 

In October of 1860 La Farge married Margaret Perry, a 
grand-niece of Commodore Perry, who had opened up Ja- 
pan.“ It was probably at this time that La Farge acquired 
or was given Commodore Perry’s account of his expedition 
to Japan, which included three color facsimiles of Japanese 
prints, as well as other illustrations of Japanese art: the 
book was included in the sale of La Farge's personal library 
in 1881. Commodore Perry died in 1858, and it is doubtful 
that La Farge ever met him. But the Commodore was viv- 
idly remembered by the family of La Farge’s wife and had 
visited them in Newport before setting off on his Japanese 
expedition. 


4° John La Farge, The American Art of Glass, to be read in connection 
with Mr. Louis C. Tiffany's paper in the July number of the ‘Forum,’ 1893, 
New York, 1893. La Farge inscribed his own copy of this publication with 
the notation: “N.B. When I use the word ‘we’ in speaking of what was 
done in glass in America at first, it is a polite escape from the too 
much use of ‘I. I had no associations other than those I employed” (Mem- 
bers, 364). See Weinberg, 364. 


# Russell Sturgis, “John La Farge,” Scribner's Magazine, xxvi, July 26, 
1899, 10. For La Farge’s friendship with Sturgis, see “Sturgis, Russell,” by 
Talbot Faulkner Hamlin, Dictionary of American Biography, New York, 
1929, xvi, 181-82. Sturgis seems to have befriended La Farge about 1865, 
for he inscribed the fly-leaf of a book printed in 1905 to “John La Farge 
after 40 years of friendship” (La Farge’s book sale of 1911, No. 883). 


4 Book sale of 1866, No. 226; see Katz, 96. 
43 La Farge, S.J., 25. 
44 Sale of 1881, No. 285 (see Appendix 1). 


45 Lefor; John T. Morse, Jr., Thomas Sergeant Perry: A Memoir, Boston, 
1929, 2; Samuel Eliot Morrison, “Old Bruin,” Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry, Boston, 1967, 278. 


In 1860 La Farge also painted a ceiling decoration in Jap- 
anese style. As he noted in his letter of 1894 to Samuel Bing: 


The first opportunity which I had for use of my studies 
and desires in decoration was the painting of a ceiling. 
This ceiling was a small one in a bay-window, and I 
treated it in what I conceived to be a good Japanese style 
of design and color, though in execution different from 
theirs because of the difference in materials. This was in 
1860, too early for such an attempt to meet with sym- 
pathy, and the architect gave me no support.* 


That La Farge was beginning to incorporate Japanese ele- 
ments into his paintings at this time is apparent also from 
an event mentioned in Royal Cortissoz's biography. On a 
sketching excursion with William James, La Farge painted 
a landscape of the Glen at Middleton, Rhode Island, on a 
Japanese tea tray. This must have occurred by the spring 
of 1861, the date that William James abandoned painting.‘ 

Direct evidence that La Farge was collecting works from 
Japan by 1863 is contained in a small sketchbook in the 
Addison Gallery in Andover, Massachusetts. With the ex- 
ception of one drawing, made in 1854, the book was filled 
between 1862 and 1863, as is indicated both by two in- 
scriptions by La Farge in the book, and by the associations 
between the sketches in it and documented works of those 
years. On one page is the cryptic notation “ — School Jap 


© La Farge, “Letter of Samuel Bing,” 1894, 2. I have not been able to 
identify securely any sketches for this project. The architect was almost 
certainly Richard Morris Hunt, the only one of La Farge's acquaintances 
who was actually making buildings at this time. In the summer of 1860 
Hunt planned additions to the houses of William Beech Lawrence and of 
Edward Willing in Newport, Rhode Island. In addition, he designed a 
group of three houses in Boston, all of them now destroyed, for a Dr. 
Williams. These stood at 13, 14, and 15 Arlington Street, facing the Public 
Gardens, on the site of the present Ritz-Carlton Hotel (Paul R. Baker, 
Richard Morris Hunt, Cambridge, Mass., 1980, 109). If La Farge's “Jap- 
anese” ceiling decorations were in one of the Boston houses, they probably 
were seen by Charles Freeland when he commissioned La Farge to make 
paintings for the dining room at 117 Beacon Street (see n. 103, below). 

Writers have often assumed that Whistler was responsible for intro- 
ducing Japanese motifs in decorative interiors. Robert Koch has declared, 
for example, that: “The first painter to introduce the use of Japanese forms 
for domestic interiors was James McNeill Whistler, whose Peacock Room, 
now in the Freer Gallery in Washington, D.C., was completed in 1877 
(Robert Koch, “The Stained Glass Decades,” Ph.D. diss., Yale University, 
1957, 43). La Farge's ceiling decoration was installed seventeen years prior 
to Whistler's project. La Farge seems, however, to have drawn on a still 
earlier tradition of "Japanese" decoration, which is discussed by Honour, 
43, 65-67, and 70-76. Balzac, for example, mentioned a “Japanese salon” 
in his apartment in a letter of 1850 (Stefan Zweig, Balzac, New York, 
1946, 378). 

In England “Japanese” interiors existed in the early 1860's. Thus, for 
example, in 1862 E.W. Godwin decorated his home with a few sparely 
hung Ukiyo-e prints, reputedly the first house in England to be decorated 
according to Japanese principles (Aslin, 781; Dudley Harbron, The Con- 
scious Stone: The Life of Edward William Godwin, London, 1949, 33); 
and in about 1865 Japanese motifs were employed by Richard Norman 
Shaw at Cloverly Hall (Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Architecture: Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries, Harmondsworth, 1971, 260). La Farge's 
later decorative work often made use of Japanese ideas, although often 
in combination with other influences. Henry Van Brunt, for example, 
perceptively neted that La Farge’s neo-medieval decorations for Trinity 
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— $40.00 — ,” evidently a reference to the price for a group 
of Japanese prints or curios.* The 1909 sale Oriental Art 
Objects lists several prints that La Farge acquired directly 
from Japan in 1863: a set of four prints by Hiroshige, two 
triplets by Kunisada, and additional triplets by Kuniyoshi, 
Toyokuni, and Shigenobu.* 

In an uncompleted memoir, partially incorporated into 
Royal Cortissoz's biography of 1911, La Farge noted that 
he and his friend John Bancroft sent to Japan for prints as 
early as 1863. He wrote: “Bancroft and myself were very 
much interested in Japanese color prints and I imported a 
great many in the early sixties for us both, through A.A. 
Low. I think it was 1863. We had to risk our purchases 
entirely and got few things as we would have chosen them, 
as we had at that time no persons interested in such things. 
We had nobody over there in Japan to buy for us with any 
discretion.” 

This passage has often been considered an account of La 
Farge's first exposure to Japanese art, but surely such a 
reading is incorrect. Such an interpretation contradicts what 
other evidence is available, and of course it would make 
no sense to send to Japan for prints without some prior 
knowledge of their existence. The date of 1863 evidently 
seemed significant to La Farge: about that time he began 
perscnally to import prints rather than to make do with 
the few that arrived haphazardly on the American market; 
and it was then that he began his fruitful association with 


Church in Boston showed “a very intelligent study of Oriental methods” 
(Henry Van Brunt, “The New Dispensation of Monumental Art,” The 
Atlantic Monthly, xii, May, 1879, 635). 

The motivations for La Farge’s interest in Japanese art, and also for his 
later interest in the art of the South Seas, are suggested by a passage 
written by Charles Eastlake, declaring: "When I look into the windows 
of a fashionable establishment devoted to decorative art, and see the mon- 
strosities which are daily offered to the public in the name of taste — the 
fat gilt cupids, the coarse and clumsy mouldings, the heavy plaster cor- 
nices, and the lifeless types of leaves and flowers which pass for ornament 
in the nineteenth century — 1 cannot help thinking how much we might 
learn from those nations whose art it has long been our custom to despise 
— from the half-civilized craftsmen of Japan, and the rude barbarians of 
Fiji” (Charles Eastlake, Hints on Household Taste in Furniture, Uphol- 
stery, and Other Details, 3rd ed., London, 1872, 196). 


47 Cortissoz, 1911, 118-19; Gay Wilson Allen, William James, A Biog- 
raphy, New York, 1967, 70. 


48 This sketchbook contains drawings for a water-lily painting of 1862, 
and for a Crucifixion of 1862-63, which La Farge designed for his friend 
Isaac Hecker, founder of the Paulist Order. The price given in La Farge’s 
notation seems too high to refer to a single print, as these were relatively 
inexpensive in the 1860's. Claude Monet, for example, recalled buying 
cheese wrapped in Japanese prints, and it is reported that a grocer near 
London bridge gave away a free Japanese print with every pound of tea 
(Whitford, 103; E.G. Underwood, A Short History of French Painting, 
London, 1931, 249; E.R. and J. Pennell, The Life of James McNeill Whis- 
tler, Philadelphia, 1908, 117). Bromfield, 89, however, observes that in 
Paris Ukiyo-e prints were more expensive in the 1860's, when they cost 
four francs each, than in the 1870's, when their price fell to only fifteen 
centimes. 


‘° Sale, Oriental Art Objects, 1909, No. 77 (four prints), No. 321 (triplet), 
No. 503 (triplet), No. 330 (triplet), No. 534 (triplet), and No. 151 (triplet). 
See Appendix 11. 


5° Cortissoz, 1911, 122. 
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John Bancroft who had only returned to the United States 
in the previous year. 

Bancroft, the son of the noted historian George Bancroft, 
had been exposed to exotic art before when he had worked 
as a draftsman on a scientific expedition to Surinam. Like 
La Farge, he may have first encountered Japanese prints in 
Paris where he had studied art in company with Whistler, 
Poynter, and Du Maurier. One of the major early collectors 
of Japanese art, Bancroft left over three thousand Japanese 
prints to the Worcester Art Museum at his death. Deeply 
interested in color theory, he encouraged La Farge to ana- 
lyze the color relationships employed in Japanese prints. 
With their shared interest in painting, it was natural that 
the two should become friends, particularly as they lived 
not far apart in Newport and were both acquainted with 
the James brothers. 

Abiel Abbot Low, who in 1863 was President of the New 
York Merchant's Association, was the natural importer for 
La Farge to consult. Owner of a fleet of clipper ships which 
carried drugs, tea, India ware, and Japanese silk from the 
Orient, Low maintained offices at 31 Burlington Slip in New 
York City and, like Bancroft and La Farge, had a summer 
home in Newport. It is likely that William Morris Hunt as 
well as La Farge acquired prints from Low, for Helen 
Knowlton noted that Hunt’s Japanese prints were “pur- 
chased in New York."® 

In An Artist's Letters from Japan of 1890, La Farge re- 
called what had impressed him about Japanese art: 


I remember many years ago looking over some Japanese 
drawings of hawking with two other youngsters, one of 
them now a celebrated artist, the other a well-known 
teacher of science. What struck us then was the freedom 
of record, the acute vision of facts, the motions and ac- 
tions of the birds, their flight, their attention and their 


51 John Bancroft wrote to his father regularly every week, and many of 
these letters are preserved among the George Bancroft Papers at Cornell 
University, Collection of Regional History and University Archives, John 
M. Olin Library, Ithaca, New York. They were microfilmed in 1965. Reel 
five, which covers the period from 1856 to 1866, contains correspondence 
from John to his father telling of his artistic study in Europe, and doc- 
uments that John returned to the United States late in 1862. I have recently 
located more of John Bancroft’s letters in a private collection in England, 
including a letter of May 3, 1863, in which John Bancroft mentioned La 
Farge to his father for the first time. “I should like you to see him,” Ban- 
croft wrote. “He is more thoroughly artistic in his feeling and knowledge 
than anyone I know — and is very clear about his aim and the art.” 


52 La Farge, 1901, 581; L[ouisa] D[resser], “John Chandler Bancroft,” 
Worcester Art Museum News Bulletin and Calendar, xvi, October, 1950, 
1-2; Cortissoz, 1911, 121-22; Henry James, 1914, 335-39; Adams, 1983a. 


53 Benjamin R.C. Low, Seth Low, New York, 1925, 31-33, and 39; William 
G. Low, A.A. Low and Brothers Fleet of Clipper Ships, 1922 [no imprint]; 
Elma Lowes, ed., The China Trade Post Bag of the Seth Low Family of 
Salem and New York, Manchester, Me., 1953; Katz, 195, 86, n. 1; Lefor, 
26-27. The Peabody Museum in Salem owns all these books on Low, and 

. also possesses Oriental objects which he donated to the museum. For Hunt, 
see Knowlton, 126. 


5 La Farge, 1897a, 144. 


resting, the alertness and anxiety of the hunters, and the 
suggestion of the entire landscape (made with a few 
brushmarks). One saw the heat, and the damp, and the 
dark meandering water in the swamps; marked the dry 
paths which led over sounding wooden bridges, and the 
tangle of weeds and brush, and the stiff swaying of high 
trees. All was to us realism, but affected by an unknown 
charm. 

The “two other youngsters” La Farge referred to could 
only be Henry and William James. The discussion may well 
have occurred about 1866, when La Farge was himself mak- 
ing drawings of hawking as illustrations for Longfellow’s 
“The Skeleton in Armour.”® 

In 1867 La Farge’s knowledge of Japanese art was further 
expanded by his meeting Raphael Pumpelly, a mining ge- 
ologist who had just returned from a circumnavigation of 
the globe, during which he had spent nearly three years in 
Japan. As Pumpelly noted in his reminiscences: 


One of the first friendships I made at the Century [the 
Century Association in New York] was with John La 
Farge. He became interested in my collection of Japanese 
and Chinese things. There were hundreds of old Japanese 
prints, and representation of good periods of Chinese art 
in jade and rock crystal, cloissonné and bronze. 

They had been carefully selected from the vast accu- 
mulations in Chinese shops, and without any expert 
knowledge, or other guidance than my own feelings. So 
I was greatly pleased by the appreciation of the artist. 


La Farge is known to have drawn on this collection for 
inspiration, for a letter of 1875 that discusses his earliest 
known stained-glass window makes reference to Pumpel- 
ly’s Japanese book on which the design seems to have been 


55 Leon Edel, Henry James: The Untried Years, 1843-1870, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1953, 170. It appears from the circumstantial evidence that La Farge 
associated with William in the mid-1860's, when William was studying 
medicine at Harvard. Thus, ca. 1866, William made a portrait of La Farge, 
now in the Houghton Library, Harvard, in one of his medical-school note- 
books (reproduced in Allen [as in n. 47] between 140 and 141, where it 
is misidentified as a self-portrait of William James). In addition, in 1864 
La Farge and William James seem to have made sketches together of a 
snapping turtle (one of La Farge’s sketches, which is dated, is in the Art 
Museum, Princeton University; the drawing by William James is in the 
Houghton Library, Harvard). Some of La Farge’s drawings of hawks are 
in the larger sketchbook by him in the Bowdoin College Museum 
of Radical Empiricism,” American Art Journal, xvu, 1, Winter 1985, 
Adams, “William James, Henry James, John La Farge and the Foundations 
of Radical Empiricism,” American Art Journal, xvr, 1, Winter 1985, 
60-67. 


% Raphael Pumpelly, Reminiscences, New York, 1918, 582; M.A. de Wolfe 
Howe, “Raphael Pumpelly,” in Later Years of the Saturday Club, ed. M.A. 
de Wolfe Howe, Boston, 1927, 188-192. The reference to “old Japanese 
prints” is particularly interesting, as it shows that La Farge must have 
known works other than those by recent masters. Bromfield, 253, main- 
tains that late Yokohama prints were practically all that was available in 


Europe during the 1860's. 


based.” By the mid-1860's, however, his own collection 
must have been quite substantial, as is apparent from the 
recollections of his eldest son, the architect Grant La Farge. 
In a letter of November 24, 1914 to Frank Weitenkampf, 
Curator of Prints at the New York Public Library, Grant 
La Farge remarked: 


You have asked me about the Japanese influence. I can- 
not say just how my father first found his interest in 
Japanese art. Here again I may be able to get you some 
further information. I do know, however, that when I 
was a little boy just arriving at the age when children 
are interested in picture books, the Japanese picture book 
of all sorts was abundant in our house. I cannot remem- 
ber a time when they were not as familiar to me as any 
other form of illustration; and I was very young indeed 
when my father and I used to look at them together, and 
he would call my attention to the accuracy and beauty 
of the Japanese drawings of birds, fish and flowers. Of 
course there were other things besides books — porce- 
lain, lacquers, and all that sort of thing.* 


Grant La Farge was born on January 5, 1862. Presuming 
that he could remember events that occurred when he was 
five or six, this passage refers to the period around 1868 
or 1869. 

Putting together these different accounts, it can be in- 
ferred that La Farge was interested in the Orient from child- 
hood; that he acquired his first volume of Hokusai in 1856 
(probably in Paris, between April and June of that year); 
that he began making use of Japanese ideas in his own work 
by about 1860; and that he collected Japanese prints and 
art objects in increasing quantities throughout the 1860's. 
The key elements of this testimony are a notation La Farge 
made in 1866 recording the purchase of a Japanese item, 
and five rather more explicit statements, made in the thirty- 
year period from 1878 to 1908, which shed light on his 
initial discovery of Japanese art. 

Several factors make La Farge's declarations seem plausi- 
ble. First, many of his statements were made at a relatively 


5? These two letters, dated November 24 and November 27, 1875, are in 
the W.J. Linton Papers, Collection of American Literature, Beinecke Rare 
Book and Manuscript Library, Yale University. They are cited by Wein- 
berg, 350. The windows to which they refer, the earliest known stained- 
glass windows by La Farge, are in the Hunnewell House, Waltham, Mas- 
sachussets. The book by Hokusai on which they were based is now in 
the possession of Henry A. La Farge. 


58 The letter is owned by the Print Division of the New York Public Li- 
brary. This quotation is from p. 3. 


5° La Farge’s letter to Richard Watson Gilder seems to predate most claims 
of this type. By the time of his essay on Hokusai, however, several French 
writers had made statements about their discovery of Japanese prints. 
Among them were the De Goncourts (see n. 5); Josse (the pseudonym for 
Lucien Falaize) in “L'art japonais: A propos de l'éxposition organisée par 
M. Gonse,” Revue des arts decoratifs, 11, 1882-83, 333; and Champfleury, 
Le musée secret de la caricature, Paris, 1888. Bracquemond's claims were 
presented by Bénédite, “Félix Bracquemond,” 1905, 39 (see n. 23). 


© A description written in 1868 by Philip Hammerton commented on the 
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early date, so they would seem to have been generated by 
actual experience rather than simply manufactured to re- 
fute the allegations of other figures. La Farge’s contention 
that he began collecting Japanese art in 1856, for example, 
was made in 1894, fourteen years before Bracquemond 
made a similar claim. Second, La Farge’s statements are 
both numerous and internally consistent and, unlike the 
assertions of most French pioneers of Japonisme, seem 
frankly to unfold a process of developing awareness of the 
significance of Japanese art. Third, many of La Farge’s 
claims are supported by statements by other writers, such 
as Russell Sturgis, Cecilia Waern, Helen Knowlton, Ra- 
phael Pumpelly, and his sons Grant and John.‘ 


Visual Evidence 

The most important reason for believing La Farge’s state- 
ments is that unlike those of certain French artists, notably 
Bracquemond, they are supported by his artistic work. 
While by its nature visual material presents the challenge 
of stylistic interpretation, it seems likely that by 1860 nearly 
everything La Farge drew or painted was deeply affected 
by Japanese elements. A few examples may suffice to dem- 
onstrate the existence of Japanese influences and to show 
that they affected La Farge in ways that were remarkably 
varied. 

It is convenient to distinguish three types of Japanese 
influence in La Farge’s work, each of which presents a dif- 
ferent kind of evidence. The first of these is the use of Jap- 
anese materials and the depiction of Japanese objects; the 
second, the creation of assertively Japanese effects, often 
in works that can be traced to a specific Japanese source; 
and the third, the exploitation of Japanese devices of pre- 
sentation and visual structure within works that retain a 
predominantly Western character. These categories, of 
course, to some extent overlap, but they can serve at least 
to give a framework to our discussion. 

La Farge used Japanese materials as early as 1861 when 
he executed several paintings on Japanese tea trays and be- 
gan depicting flowers in containers of Japanese lacquer- 
ware. One of these paintings on a Japanese tea tray, Water 


Japanese effect of Bracquemond's etching of 1862, Lapwings and Teal. 
While to modern eyes the print is hardly strikingly Oriental, given Brac- 
quemend's reported interest in Hokusai it is likely that it does reveal Jap- 
anese influence (Philip Gilbert Hammerton, Etching and Etchers, Boston, 
repr. 1905, 225; Kloner, 39-40, and 225, n. 8). Bracquemond's first clearly 
“Japanese” works, however, were a series of direct copies of motifs from 
Japanese prints for the Rousseau dinner service (these are reproduced in 
Weisberg, 30-33). Jean-Paul Bouillon has shown that the earliest mention 
of Japanese art in Bracquemond's letters occurs in 1862 ("La correspon- 
dence de Félix Bracquemond,” Gazette des beaux-arts, ser. 6, 1xxxar, De- 
cember, 1973, 351-386). In his published writings Bracquemond did not 
express much enthusiasm for Japanese art. In Du dessin et de la couleur, 
Paris, 1885, 99, for example, he declared that “L'art de l'extrème orient 
est incomplet dans la representation de la nature.” See also Jean-Paul 
Bouillon, “ ‘A Gouche’: Note sur la société du Jing-Lar et sa signification,” 
Gazette des beaux-arts, ser. 6, xc1, March, 1978, 107-118, and Jean-Paul 
Bouillon, “Remarques sur le Japonisme du Bracquemond,” in Yamada, 
1980, 83-103. 
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Lilies in a Tray, is signed and dated 1861 and was exhibited 
at the National Academy of Design in 1862; another, now 
unlotated, was executed during a sketching expedition with 
William James and, accordingly, must have been made by 
the spring of 1861, when (as has already been noted) James 
abandoned painting. Two more paintings on Japanese 
supports, Meadow with White Swan and Roses on a Tray 
{Fig. 5), can be dated through stylistic evidence to 1861- 
62; in the latter work, which was recently acquired by the 
Museum of Art, Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, a Japa- 
nese lacquer design of chrysanthemums is still visible on 
the back (Fig. 6).4 

Two of these paintings on tea trays, the Water Lilies in 
a Tray and Roses on a Tray, also depict flowers set in con- 
tainers of Japanese lacquerware. Such Japanese containers 
also appear in other paintings of the period, for example 
in Flowers in a Shallow Bowl of 1861, Calla Lily of 1862, 
Flowers in a Japanese Vase of 1864, and the undated Water 
Lily in a Red Lacquer Bowl. Other paintings of this period 
depict ceramics which are probably Japanese but whose 
origin cannot be established with certainty. Flowers in a 
Japanese Vase of 1864 (Fig. 7) shows a Japanese gold-leaf 
screen in the background, its stylized representation of pine 
branches just barely visible.“ 

By 1862 La Farge was using Japanese paper for some of 
his sketches: two drawings on Japanese paper in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston are dated to this year. La Farge's 
use of this material was noted by his son Grant, who wrote: 
“I recall that at a very early date he liked to draw on Jap- 
anese paper and had sketchbooks made up of such paper.” 
Until the end of his life La Farge favored Japanese papers, 
although they are not, in many respects, very well suited 
to sketching as they are thin and fragile and do not permit 
erasure. La Farge’s fondness for them seems to have 


61 Katz, 63; reproduced by Adams, 1980b, 277. Interestingly, around 1860 
Japanese lacquerware began to influence the design of the covers of Amer- 
ican photograph albums (Floyd and Marion Rinhardt, American Da- 
guerrian Art, New York, 1967, 89). 


6 Meadow with White Swan, owned by Alvinn Mann, bears on the back 
an inscription by Bancel La Farge identifying it as a color study for the 
painting of Saint Paul of 1862 (Saint Paul is discussed by Weinberg, 45). 
Roses on a Tray, which once belonged to La Farge’s friend John Bancroft, 
is related to a series of paintings of flowers against white backdrops, for 
example Flowers in a Shallow Bow! of 1861, now owned by Henry La 
Farge (repr. by Foster, 14). For a discussion of Roses on a Tray, see Adams, 
1984a. 

& The paintings are owned by Henry A. La Farge; The Art Museum, 
Princeton University; the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; and a private 
collector, Philadelphia. 

“ This painting is executed on gold leaf. In the year following this work, 
1865, La Farge painted a portrait of his son Grant on a background of 
gold leaf (repr. in Cortissoz, 1936, pl. 13; now owned by Grant La Farge, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico). In addition, he executed three paintings for the 
Freeland house whose yellow ochre backgrounds are based on those of 
Japanese gold-leaf screens (Adams, 1980b). 

65 For example, Near Red Spring, L.1./1862, and Newport, 1862, cloud 


stemmed from aesthetic rather than practical considera- 
tions: he evidently liked their delicacy and fineness, the 
opalescent shimmer of their surface, and the mental as- 
sociations conjured up by their exotic origin. 

About 1868 more varied Japanese accessories began to 
appear in La Farge’s works. To indicate the Oriental origins 
of the three Magi, La Farge represented them in Japanese 
kimonos in his illustration of The Halt of the Wisemen, 
which was published in The Riverside Magazine in Decem- 
ber of 1868. Kimonos also appear in an uncut woodblock, 
dated 1868, showing a woman at an easel (Fig. 8), and in 
La Farge’s ambitious figure painting of 1868-69, A Sleeping 
Figure in Japanese Costume, as is recorded both in pho- 
tographs of the now-destroyed canvas and in surviving 
preparatory studies (Fig. 9). An uncut woodblock of about 
1868 shows a corner of La Farge’s home in Newport in which 
an Oriental vase and ink painting are prominently dis- 
played.‘ By this time La Farge had also begun experi- 
menting with Japanese painting implements. For example, 
he executed his illustration of The Wolfcharmer, which ap- 
peared in The Riverside Magazine in December of 1867, 
with a Japanese brush, as is known from La Farge's later 
statements and as seems to be confirmed by a preparatory 
brush drawing for the work.” 

In his earliest works to incorporate Japanese materials, 
La Farge tended to manipulate them willfully to serve pur- 
poses quite different from those for which they were orig- 
inally intended. In paintings such as Roses on a Tray (Figs. 
5, 6) a tea tray is used as a painting support; in Flowers in 
a Japanese Vase (Fig. 7), a lacquer container is equated with 
the broken-column grave markers of Victorian cemeter- 
ies. The later works, on the other hand, tend to employ 
Japanese accessories in a manner somewhat closer to the 
original intentions of their makers. Kimonos are worn as 


6 Frank Weitenkampf,"John La Farge, Illustrator,” Print Collector's 
Quarterly, v, December, 1915, 472-494, 488. This is the same letter cited 
above, n. 57, but Weitenkampf did not publish the passage cited earlier. 


67 Lefor, 70. 


58 The woodblock is one of two never-published illustrations for the story 
“In the King's Garden.” The other drawing for the title page, now in a 
private collection, also reveals Japanese influence. See the entry on this 
work in Henry Adams, et al., American Drawings and Watercolors in 
the Carnegie Institute, exh. cat., Museum of Art, Carnegie Institute, 1985. 
The lost canvas of A Sleeping Figure in Japanese Costume is reproduced 
by Cortissoz, 1911, opp. 42, and, in a slightly different form by Mariana] 
G[riswold] van Rensselaer, Book of American Figure Painters, Philadel- 
phia, 1886, ill. No. 3. For a discussion of the painting, see Katz, 83-85; 
Weinberg, 69-70; and Adams, 1980a, 314-15. La Farge exhibited the paint- 
ing under various titles. The one cited here was employed at the Fifth 
Annual Exhibition of the Yale School of Fine Arts, New Haven, No. 110. 
See Yarnall, 258. 


In the Museum of Art, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 

20 Katz, 82; Cortissoz, 1911, 143. The brush-and-ink preparatory study 
is in the Addison Gallery of American Art, Andover, Massachusetts. 

7 For the symbolism of Flowers in a Japanese Vase, see Wolfgang Born, 
Still-Life Painting in America, New York, 1947, 41; and Foster, 18. 


gor form, ii the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, bequest of Henry Lee 
4% 4%, Higginson. ‘:, 
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7 John La Farge, Flowers in a Japanese Vase, 1864, oil on can- 
vas, 46.36 x 35.56cm. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 





s John: La Farse: Roses-on a 'Tráy: 1861 iloh Japanese lac clothing and are even depicted in the somewhat flattened 
quer panel, 44.45 x 25.73cm. Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute, manner of Japanese prints; a Japanese brush is employed 
Museum of Art, Katherine M. McKenna Fund, 1983 in a way that suggests a desire to understand Oriental 
working methods. This general development, however, 
should not be stressed too strongly, for in all these works 
La Farge was quite whimsical and eclectic in his combi- 
nation of Eastern and Western ideas. Moreover, these works 
do net form a unified series, and in all of them the use of 
Japanese materials is only a peripheral part of the expres- 
sive intention. The main significance of these Japanese ele- 
ments is that they provide irrefutable evidence of La Farge’s 
interest in Japan, and some documentation — though cer- 
tainly of a very incomplete nature — suggesting the types 
of Japanese items with which he was familiar. 

Fully Japanese effects first appear in La Farge’s work in 
1860, the year before his first known painting to employ 
Japanese materials. At this time La Farge’s work was un- 
questionably going through a dramatic stylistic change. Be- 
fore his trip to Europe in 1856 La Farge's drawings had been 
conventional and academic. This is apparent, for example, 
in a tree study executed in June of 1854 at Glen Cove, Long 

- å Island (Fig. 10), which follows the mode of draftsmanship : 
6 Verso, of Fig. 5, showing Japanese lacquer panel promoted by the drawing books of James Harding (Fi 
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8 John La Farge, Woman at an Easel, 1868, uncut woodblock, 
14.6 x 11.61cm. Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute, Museum of Art 


9 John La Farge, Sleeping Woman, ca. 1868, pencil sketch, 
17.46 x 13.34cm. Yale University, Beinecke Library 








11).” La Farge’s drawings from 1859 on, however, are in a 
pronouncedly different style. 

One of the most striking is a value study executed in 
Louisiana on April 25, 1860 (Fig. 12). It is immediately ap- 
parent that La Farge here completely violated the “correct” 
procedures of his earlier training, procedures that are fol- 
lowed in marsh scenes by such contemporary artists as Jo- 
seph Meeker, James Hamilton, and Hippolyte Sebron.? In 
the work of these artists, the horizon is invariably low, the 
objects are given form through modeling, and distance is 
conveyed both by perspective and by the carefully con- 
trived overlapping of forms. 

In the drawing by La Farge, however, the spatial effects 
are entirely Japanese. The horizon is nearly at the top of 
the page, there is no modeling but merely silhouette, and 
recession is conveyed not through perspective or overlap- 
ping forms, but through the use of superimposed levels — 
the objects are placed higher in the visual field as they be- 
come more distant. Significantly, when objects change their 
level, the viewpoint on them does not shift higher or lower, 
but they remain seen in strict profile. Even without locating 
a specific prototype, one would suspect Japanese influence, 
In fact, La Farge’s source for these effects was probably the 
print Gathering Horsetails by Hokusai (Fig. 13) which em- 
ploys the same general grouping of water, reeds, and trees 
as La Farge’s drawing. There are, as has already been noted, 
written assertions that La Farge was importing Hokusai's 
prints by 1860. Evidently, he had adopted them as his new 
“drawing books,” for his dependence on Hokusai in this 
work is remarkably like his dependence on Harding in his 
earlier drawing. Accustomed to the exercise of imitating 
another artist's style, he simply trarsferred this practice 
from a Western to an Eastern source. 

The sketch in Figure 12 was a private one, shown to only 
a few friends, although it is known that La Farge considered 
it “among my best works.” It was not until four years later 
that he again made designs so completely Japanese in effect. 
This time they were intended for a popular audience, as 
they were used as illustrations for Tennyson's poem Enoch 
Arden in an edition issued by Ticknor and Fields of Boston 


? This drawing is now known only through a photograph taken when it 
was exhibited at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, in 1910. A similar 
drawing, owned by Jean Delfino in Waterbury, Connecticut, is executed 
on one of the “Harding” papers manufactured by Winsor-Newton, which 
were sold in New York through Goupils. La Farge referred to Harding in 
his essay “Ruskin, Art and Truth,” International Monthly, u, July- 
December, 1900, 514. For a discussion of Harding's influence on La Farge, 
see Adams, 1980a, 52-53, and Adams, 1984a. 


73 The present location of La Farge’s drawing is unknown, but the sketch- 
book from which it was taken, with other drawings of similar type, is 
now owned by Henry A. La Farge. A marsh scene by Sebron is in the 
Addison Gallery, Andover; marsh scenes by Hamilton and Meeker are 
discussed in M. and M. Karolik Collection of American Water Colors and 
Drawings, 1800-1875, Boston, 1962, 1, 172, 235. For additional Louisiana 
marsh scenes see “Louisiana Lakes, Bayous and Swamps,” in John A. 
Mahé II, The Waters of America, 19th-Century American Paintings of 
Rivers, Streams, Lakes and Waterfalls, exh. cat., The Historic New Or- 
leans Collection and the New Orleans Museum of Art, 1984, 69, 74-78. 


74 La Farge indicated this judgment in a notation on the front cover of 
the sketchbook. 


10 John La 
Farge, Sketch 
of a Tree, Glen 
Cove, Long Is- 
land, June 
1854. Present 
location un- 
known (photo 
made 1910, 
when drawing 
exhibited at 
Museum of 
Fine Arts, 
Boston) 








11 James Duffield Harding, Plate 9 of “Elementary Art,” 1834, 
37 x 26cm 


7 The Ticknor and Fields edition of Enoch Arden was made as a Christ- 
mas “gift book” in competition with another edition published by J.E. 
Tilton and Company (Charles F. Richardson, “A Book of Beginnings,” 
Nation, xc1, December, 1910, 520-21). Elihu Vedder finished his illustra- 
tions for the book by November 2, 1864, as is documented by a letter 
from him to Kate Field (Soria, 42). La Farge probably was the last artist 
to complete his illustrations. According to a letter of March 27, 1868 from 
Horace Scudder to William Michael Rossetti, La Farge did his final work 
while ill and “bolstered up in bed,” and the final blocks were “put into 
the press at midnight, fifteen minutes after the engraver had taken his 
proof” (Rossetti, 1, 1906, 349). It seems most probable that the Ticknor 
and Fields Enoch Arden was printed early in November of 1864, not long 
after Vedder's drawings had been completed, in order to be available for 
the Christmas market. One of La Farge’s illustrations, The Shipwreck, was 
not included in some early printings of the book (several copies of the 
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12 John La 
Farge, View of 
the Bayou 
Teche, Louisi- 
ana, April 25, 
1860, probably 
7.14 x 13.18cm. 
Present location 
unknown (from 
Scribner's Mag- 
azine, July, 
1899, 9) 





in 1864-65. Two of La Farge's illustrations are particularly 
remarxable: Shipwrecked, which converts a Japanese print 
into a Western illustration, and The Island Home, which 
transforms a Western landscape into a Japanese print.” 
Shipwrecked (Fig. 14) is a somewhat cropped version of 
Hokusai’s Mount Fuji Seen Over Ocean (Fig. 15). Though 
the added figure does somewhat Westernize the scene, the 
Japanese character of its source is still plainly apparent, 
particularly in the stylized fingers of foam.” The Island 
Home (Fig. 16), with its wonderfully grotesque gnarled trees 
and fractured cliffs, the band of shading in the upper part 
of the sky, the Oriental-looking hut at the lower right, the 
figures half cut out of the picture, and the unusual bird's- 
eye vantage point, is even more Japanese in appearance. 
Indeed, La Farge modified his signature to resemble the car- 
touche of an Oriental master. It would be fruitless, how- 
ever, to search for a specific Japanese prototype for this 
image. for the scene can be identified as a view of the Par- 


volume missing this illustration are in the Widener Library, Harvard Uni- 
versity}. This illustration must have been added during the second print- 
ing, either late in 1864 or early in 1865. However, there is no difference 
in the publisher's imprint between copies with and without this design. 
See also James L. Yarnall, “Tennyson Illustration in Boston, 1864-1872," 
Imprint, Journal of the American Historical Print Collectors Society, 
Autumn, 1982, 10-16. 


This print by Hokusai is considerably closer to La Farge’s illustration 
than Tke Great Wave of Kanagawa which Katz, 77-78, cited as La Farge's 
source. See Tetsugi Yura, “The Pedigree of Waves by Hokusai,” Ukiyo-e 
Art, xvi, 1967, 9-12, and Adams, 1980b, 277, n. 22. Lefor 98 (and figs. 
26, 27), has noted that the water in the background of La Farge’s illus- 
tration resembles Hokusai's print in Volume v of the Mangwa of a boat 
entering the cave of the three deities near Shimoda. 
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13 Katsushika 
Hokusai, Gather- 
ing Horsetails, 
color print, ca. 
1830 





77 Although the viewpoint is farther to the left, the scene shown in The 
Island Home is recognizably similar to that in the painting of Bishop 
Berkeley's Rock (Fig. 39) in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
La Farge’s hut is described in Cortissoz, 1911, 129. Most of La Farge's 
other illustrations for Enoch Arden also represent identifiable locations in 
Newport. Not surprisingly, writers have not agreed as to the exact nature 
of La Farge's Japanese source. Katz, 78, saw it as a work by Hokusai, 
perhaps a print from the Mangwa, while Walsh, 99, proposed “landscape 
woodcuts in the manner of Hiroshige.” Like La Farge, Whistler apparently 
first devised a cartouche-like signature in 1864 (Weintraub, 95). For the 
increasing use of monograms in Western art in the later 19th century, see 
Phillip Denis Cate, “Japanese Influence on French Prints: 1883-1910,” in 
Weisberg, 67, n. 50. 


78 Charles J, Richardson, “A Book of Beginnings,” Letter to the Editor, 
The Nation, xci, No. 2370, December, 1910, 520. 


7 John Sandberg, “Japonisme and Whistler,” Burlington Magazine, cvi, 
1964, 500-07. Whistler finally achieved fully Japanese effects in 1867 in 
The Balcony (the Freer Gallery), a painting that Kenyon Cox described 
as “a picture more Japanese than any other, in which representation has 
almost ceased to exist” (Architectural Record, xv1, 1904, 474). Remark- 
ably enough, The Balcony was very nearly acquired by La Farge's friend 
John Bancroft in 1891. This transaction is described in Andrew McLaren 
Young, Margaret MacDonald, Robin Spencer, and Hamish Miles, The 


adise Rocks in Newport looking out past Bishop Berkeley's 
Rock (in the middle distance on the right) towards Second 
Beach and the Atlantic Ocean. Even the Oriental hut prob- 
ably had an analogue in the real scene, as it is known that 
La Farge constructed a hut on the Paradise Rocks to provide 
a storage place for his landscape paintings.” 

In a letter to The Nation written shortly after La Farge's 
death, Charles J. Richardson of Dartmouth College de- 
clared that: “La Farge’s The Island Home . . . was purely 
Japanese, and, so far as I know, the first unmitigatedly Jap- 
anese picture by an American artist.’ It is, in fact, just 
contemporary with the first paintings done in Europe that 
pay homage to the Japanese, Whistler’s The Lange Lijzen 
of the Six Marks and La Princesse du Pays de la Porcelaine. 
Whereas Whistler's paintings, however, are essentially 
Western genre paintings with a few Japanese accessories, 
La Farge’s illustration employs Japanese compositional de- 
vices and spatial effects. It appears to be, in fact, the first 
imaginative representation by a Western artist to be en- 
tirely Japanese in style.” 

Early reactions to this experiment, not surprisingly, were 
far from enthusiastic. In 1881 George Parsons Lathrop, 
writing in Scribner's Magazine, noted of this work that it 
“seems to us somewhat warped by the draftsman’s study 
of Japanese prints, and prepares us for similar eccentrici- 
ties, or leanings toward imitativeness, in subsequent per- 
formances.”® In Lathrop's view, La Farge was “too suscep- 
tible to the keen and persuasive genius of the Japanese.” 

He had indeed become “susceptible.” La Farge’s subse- 
quent illustrations of “fantastic subjects” for The Riverside 
Magazine borrow constantly from Japanese prototypes. 
The inverted genie in La Farge’s The Fisherman and the 
Djinn (Fig. 17), published in July 1868, was based on Hoku- 
sais Ink Spectre (Fig. 18) from the twelfth volume of the 
Mangwa.® The giant in La Farge’s The Giant and the Trav- 
ellers (Fig. 19), published in May 1869, was based on Kin- 
toki Disporting Himself (Fig. 20) from the tenth volume of 


Paintings of James McNeill Whistler, New Haven, 1980, text vol., Cat. 
Nos. 223, 56, 39, 45, and 64. I have recently discovered a group of Whis- 
tler’s letters to Bancroft which document this episode in more detail, and 
plan to incorporate this material into future publication. See also 
Adams, 1984a. 


8° Lathrop, 506. For the circumstances of this article, see Adams, 1980a, 
456-57; and Yarnall, 314. Lathrop was a member of the Century Asso- 
ciation and the brother of the painter Francis Lathrop, one of La Farge’s 
assistants in the decoration of Trinity Church, Boston. 


81 Lathrop, 506. 


82 Ibid., 506; Katz, 82; Weinberg, 62, has noted that an analogous image 
by Hokusai, showing a figure confronting a ghost, accompanies La Farge’s 
essay of 1870 on “Japanese Art,” opposite page 198. Lefor, 106, has cor- 
rectly noted that La Farge's illustration is related to Elihu Vedder's painting 
of The Fisherman and the Genie of 1863, in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. La Farge’s image also has an affinity with a drawing made about 
1866 by William James (in the Houghton Library, Harvard) showing a 
severed head on a pike. 

Katz, 82, has also noted that the rats in La Farge’s illustration of Bishop 
Hatto recall Hokusai's depictions of rats in Volume xv of the Mangwa. 
For Hokusai’s book illustrations, see Jack Hillier, The Art of Hokusai in 
Book Illustration, London, 1980. 






14 John La Farge, Shipwrecked, 8.4 x 10.16cm, wood-engraved 
ill. for Tennyson's poem Enoch Arden, Ticknor and Fields, 
Boston, 1864, facing p. 35 


15 Katsushika Hokusai, Mount Fuji Seen Over Ocean, from 
One Hundred Views of Fuji, ca. 1830, each panel 18.09cm x 
12.7cm 


the Mangiwa.® An unpublished design of The Sea Serpent 
(Fig. 21) made use of a background of waves from a scene 
of Sea Ghosts (Fig. 22) from the third volume of the 
Mangwa.™ La Farge later noted to Royal Cortissoz that his 
objective in these works was “to take a Chinese subject and 
make it absolutely Chinese in character and design and yet 
to carry it out on the programme of a certain Western ac- 


85 Katz, 82; Lefor, 109-110. The image also has a certain affinity with the 
work of Goya (see n. 21 above). 


84 The subject of The Sea Serpent is one of those La Farge mentioned in 
a letter of October 26, 1868 to Horace Scudder, now among the Scudder 
Papers in the Houghton Library, Harvard. Another sketch by La Farge 
of this motif is in the Avery Library, Columbia University. 
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16 John La Farge, The Island Home, 9.68 x 8.22cm, wood- 
engraved ill. for Enoch Arden, facing p. 36 


curacy of drawing and a different scale of coloring nec- 
essary on that account." 

In some cases La Farge’s use of Japanese sources is not 
readily evident in the finished work but only in preliminary 
sketches. La Farge’s unpublished illustration of The En- 
chantress (Fig. 23), for example, seems altogether Western 
in treatment, but in an early drawing for it (Fig. 24) the 
enchantress has Japanese features. Her energetic pose re- 
calls the effects of some of the later Japanese printmakers, 
perhaps one of the followers of Toyokuni such as Kuni- 
yoshi or Kunisada. 

The Riverside illustrations invariably transform Japanese 
designs into a more Western mode, albeit one in which the 
spatial anomalies, the sense of caricature, and the bizarre 
and often humorous qualities of the Eastern source are still 
quite visible. La Farge, however, also sometimes played this 
game in reverse, converting a Western prototype into a Jap- 
anese design. An interesting case is La Farge's The Fish- 
erman and the Mermaid (Fig. 25). This was probably con- 
ceived for The Riverside Magazine in 1868, as La Farge 
mentioned the subject in a letter to the magazine's editor, 


85 La Farge, “Notes,” p. 123. La Farge’s use of the word “Chinese” to de- 
scribe Japanese sources is a confusion also found among European artists 
and writers. Whistler, for example, first referred to The Lange Lijzen of 
the Six Marks as his “Chinese woman” (Weintraub, 113). For an amusing 
instance of this sort of confusion, see Sinciair Lewis, Main Street, New 
York, 1920, 78. 
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17 John La Farge, The Fisherman and the Djinn, 17.15 F k r r i - 
x 13.65cm, artist's photograph of uncut woodblock for ill. pub- SE i re ARRESTO = mc 


MR 
È sé TOR 
lished in The Riverside Magazine, July, 1968. Private collection 19 John La Farge, The Giant and the Travellers, 17.78 


x 13.97cm, artist's photograph of uncut woodblock for ill. pub- 
lished in The Riverside Magazine, May, 1869. Private collection 





18 Katsushika Hokusai, The Ink Spectre, each panel 18 
x 13cm, from The Mangwa, xii 


Horace Scudder, on October 26 of that year. The design 20 Katsushika 








was not published, however, until 1873, when it was used Hokusai, Kintoki 
as the frontispiece for an anthology of Elizabethan poems, Disporting Him- 
Songs from the Old Dramatists, published in Boston by self, each panel da 
Hurd and Houghton Lao from line dei ee a 

° The Mangwa, x cuni de ore 

The initial source of inspiration for La Farge was cer- 

tainly ER. Pickersgill’s Water Nymph (Fig. 26), an illus- her hands upraised is almost exactly the same as La Farge’s 
tration for Willmott's Poets of the Nineteenth Century, mermaid, while the shepherd with his pipes resembles the 
published in London in 1857. The pose of the nymph with fisherman except that he is shown not kneeling but seated 


on a grassy bank. In both illustrations there is a leafy branch 
% Among the Scudder Papers, Houghton Library, Harvard. at the top of the design. While La Farge’s print reverses the 


21 John La 
Farge, The 
Sea Serpent, 
10.16 x 
8.89cm, uncut 
woodblock 
for an unpub- 
lished ill. 
Private 
collection 





22 Katsushika 
Hokusai, Sea 
Ghosts, 

18 x 13cm, 
from The 
Mangwa, ui 


composition of Pickersgill, his drawing on the block would 
have been in the same direction as the prototype.” 

La Farge’s contribution was to transform Pickersgill's at- 
tractive but unmemorable illustration into a Japanese dec- 
oration. He added a partially cropped Japanese pine branch 
at the top, daisies resembling Japanese stencil patterns be- 
low, and divided the figures with a sinuous but geomet- 
rically regular line, like those later employed in Art Nou- 


87 The Poets of the Nineteenth Century, selected and edited by the Rev. 
Robert Aris Willmott, incumbent of Bearwood, illustrated with one 
hundred engravings drawn by eminent artists, and engraved by the broth- 
ers Dalziel, London, George Routledge & Co., 1857, 277. Joseph Pennell 
in Modern Illustration, London, 1895, xx1v, described this book as, “one 
of the earliest and best of modern illustrated books.” The connection be- 
tween Pickersgill's design and that of La Farge was first noted by Katz, 
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23 John La 
Farge, The En- 
chantress 
(‘Charles De 
Kay Being 
Turned Into 

a Monster"), 
17.15 x 
13.65cm, un- 
cut wood- 
block. New 
York, private 
collection 
(photo: Print 
Division, Bos- 
ton Public 
Library) 


24 John La 
Farge, The En- 
chantress, 
preparatory 
sketch, present 
location 
unknown 





veau. Like many Japanese designs, La Farge’s image 
contains a vital tension between representation and ge- 
ometry. Though one could hardly deny that La Farge's con- 
coction is quite derivative, paradoxically this is an indis- 
pensable aspect of his originality: it allowed him to avoid 
much of the mechanical effort required to construct a rep- 
resentation and to concentrate exclusively on style. Dec- 
orative effects, such as the interplay between figure and 
ground, take on a new importance. Particularly effective 
is La Farge’s contrast between the dark-on-light pattern of 
the pine branch at the top and the light-on-dark pattern of 
the daisies below. 


104. Walter Savage Landor, the writer whose lines Pickersgill illustrated, 
was a poet to whom La Farge was particularly attached (see Cortissoz, 
1911, 40; book sale of 1866, No. 170; and Adams, 1980a, 77). Some of 
La Farge’s drawings for this illustration are in a sketchbook in the Art 
Museum, Bowdoin College. 


88 Lefor, 111. 
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25 John La 
Farge, Song 
of the Siren, 
14.6 x 
9.05cm, fron- 
tispiece for 
Songs from 
the Old 
Dramatists, 
Hurd and 
Houghton, 
Boston, 1873 


26 ER. Pick- 
ersgill, Water 
Nymph, 12 x 
9.5cm, ill. for 
Willmott's 
Poets of the 
Nineteenth 
Century, Lon- 
don, 1857, 277 





La Farge abstracted realistic motifs even more dramati- 
cally in his design of Songs of Sorrow (Fig. 27) in the same 
volume. Here he employed a pastiche effect, combining dif- 
ferent patterns and motifs in an associative rather than a 
literal manner. This sort of juxtaposition was undoubtedly 
borrowed from Japanese Surinomo prints, several of which 
La Farge owned, and one of which was illustrated in Ed- 
ward De Fonblanque's Niphon and Pe-che-li of 1862, a copy 
of which La Farge auctioned from his personal library in 
1881.“ 


8° Ibid., 111-12. 





27 John La Farge, Songs of Sorrow, 13.65 x 8.57cm, ill. for 
Songs from the Old Dramatists, facing p. 124 


Examples like these, in most of which La Farge employed 
a precisely identifiable Japanese source, show the artist de- 
liberately drawing attention to the exotic and Oriental 
qualities of his designs. In a far greater number of instances, 
however, La Farge did not make single-minded use of Jap- 
anese effects but employed them in works that retain many 
Western features. In some cases his use of Japanese sources 
is clear although mixed with other elements; in others it 
is difficult to be sure whether La Farge made use of a Jap- 
anese source or of some prototype in Western art. 

Enough evidence survives, however, to demonstrate that 
La Farge tended to experiment first with covert Japanese 
devices of presentation and visual structure within works 
of a predominantly Western nature, and only afterwards 
to make images of overtly Japanese character. While cases 
of La Farge’s concealed borrowing from Japanese art are 
more difficult to identify than those making open use of 
Japanese sources, they are also probably of greater signif- 
icance. Works of a completely Japanese appearance could 
be treated as humorous exercises in a foreign and alien style: 
in spirit they were often quite similar to the creations of 
eighteenth-century Chinoiserie. Combining Japanese and 
Western techniques, however, required a careful reassess- 
ment of the conventions of Western painting. 








28 John La Farge, The Children, 8.73 x 10cm, ill. for Enoch 
Arden, facing p. 5 


29 john La 
Farge, Annie, 
pencil sketch, 
17.5 x 
10.5cm. 
Princeton 
University, 
The Art 


Museum 


® The source in the Mangwa was noted by Lefor, 101. Contrary to my 
view, Walsh, 99, has maintained that La Farge’s use of Japanese prints 
began with “outright imitation,” and that later La Farge was “more fully 
penetrated by the Japanese principles he was so quick to grasp.” Mills, 
15, has argued to the contrary, proposing that: “Unlike French artists of 
the 1860's, La Farge never went through a period of directly copying Jap- 
anese motifs and compositions. One reason past critics have overlooked 
the influence of these prints may be that he skipped over this stage.” 


9 Adams, 1984b. 
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La Farge's tendency to use Japanese effects covertly be- 
fore doing so overtly is well demonstrated by his illustra- 
tions for Enoch Arden. Though only two of the illustrations 
are assertively Japanese, nearly all of them were signifi- 
cantly influenced by Japanese art. The illustration The 
Children (Fig. 28), for example, while seemingly Western 
in treatment, contains such Japanese devices as the high 
horizon, the solid bank of dark tone at the top of the picture 
(which contrasts with the white area below it), the absence 
of all textural indications in the area immediately below 
the figures, and even the curious little crab at the lower 
left, a whimsical element that might have been suggested 
by one of the pages of randomly disposed sea creatures in 
Hokusai’s Mangwa. The figures themselves may have been 
partially inspired by Japanese models. If we look, for ex- 
ample, at the preliminary sketch for the figure of Annie 
(Fig. 29), it could almost be taken for a geisha in a Japanese 
print. 

In general, the Japanese character of these works seems 
to have increased as La Farge progressed on the project. 
The illustration The Solitary (Fig. 30), for example, which 
was probably made after The Children, contains visible 
tensions between the Western manner of handling the fig- 
ures and the Japanese execution of other parts of the design. 
A group of birds, for example, lifted from Volume Il of 
Hokusai’s Mangwa (Fig. 31), flies unexpectedly into the 
picture at the upper left; the figures at the lower right are 
dramatically cropped, and the bearded figure of Enoch 
stands out against the white background in sharp silhou- 
ette.” The use of shadows is inconsistent and arbitrary, and 
the horizon line is unnaturally high. 

The two most Japanese of La Farge's illustrations were 
certainly the last to be executed, for Shipwrecked could not 
be engraved in time for the initial printing of the book. Thus, 
the two overtly Japanese designs represent not La Farge's 
first use of Japanese ideas but merely an increased willing- 
ness to make manifest his dependence on Japanese art.” 

It seems hardly a coincidence that La Farge borrowed 
most directly from Japanese art for his illustrations. He must 
have felt that the strangeness of Japanese modes would find 
readier acceptance in illustration than in painting, as there 
was already a tradition there of representing the whimsical 
and grotesque.” In addition, the Japanese prints he used 
were in most cases themselves picture books, were similar 
in general format to Western illustrations, and conse- 
quently could be adopted for Western purposes without too 
much modification. In making use of Japanese prints for 
his paintings, however, La Farge needed to adjust them to 


82 There is, in fact, a specific precedent for such a use of Oriental effects, 
the volume of Robinson Crusoe, with illustrations by Grandville, that La 
Farge owned as a child (Cortissoz, 1911, 56). In contrast to most modern 
versions of the text, this included a sequel describing Crusoe’s travels to 
the Orient, and contained several illustrations by Grandville of Chinese 
subjects. See Daniel Defoe, Adventures de Robinson Crusoe, repr., with 
illustrations by Jean Grandville, Granier Fréres Editor, Rue de Saints-Pères 
6, Palais Royal 215, Paris, 1853 (copy in the Houghton Library, Harvard). 
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a novel medium and to a new constellation of artistic issues. 

My own belief, one consistent with the assertions of writ- 
ten accounts, is that La Farge had become interested in Jap- 
anese art even before he began to study with William Mor- 
ris Hunt, and thus that his earliest oil paintings made under 
Hunt's tutelage in Newport in 1859 already reflected an at- 
tempt to incorporate Japanese effects. More precisely, La 
Farge seems to have wished to synthesize the methods of 
the Barbizon painters Hunt espoused with those of the Jap- 
anese and, at the same time, to work directly from the motif 
(in the case of landscape, out-of-doors). Thus, the strange 
and often awkward appearance of La Farge’s earliest paint- 
ings should be attributed not simply to inexperience but to 
a remarkable originality of intention. 

In still life, La Farge's early works have always been 
judged to possess an Oriental flavor. Thus, Marie Oakey 
Dewing, who studied painting with La Farge, wrote of these 
canvases that “The Japanese influenced La Farge more than 
the French.” Arthur Bye similarly maintained of La Farge 
that “His interest in flower painting was due to his knowl- 
edge of and appreciation for Japanese art. . . . La Farge 
from the very first, and independently, saw the importance 
of this Oriental art.’ 

This influence seems sometimes to be reflected in visual 
devices that have precedents in Japan. Thus, La Farge’s use 
of raw wood for the background of his Hanging Duck of 
1860, which preceded his paintings on tea trays by a year, 
may well have been based on Japanese still-life paintings 
of the Rimpa School, which also frequently leave sections 
of unpainted wood exposed.% In addition, La Farge's Branch 
of Oranges, probably of the same year, while partially in- 
spired by the representations of hanging still life by Thomas 
Couture, seems to reflect the influence of Japanese ka- 
kemonos in its tall, narrow format, its emphasis on sil- 
houette, and its simplicity of statement.” By about 1861 La 
Farge was undoubtedly experimenting with the type of 
asymmetrical arrangements found in Japanese art, as is ap- 
parent from his Roses on a Tray (Fig. 5) of ca. 1861, or 
Calla Lily of 1862.* 


% Maria Oakey Dewing, “Flower Painting and What the Flower Offers 
to Art,” Art and Progress, v1, June, 1915, 256; Arthur Bye, Pots and Pans, 
or Studies in Still-Life Painting, Princeton, 1921, 193. 


% In the Sheldon Memorial Art Gallery, University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
repr. in Adams, 1980b, 271. For Japanese paintings on wood executed in 
this Rimpa School style, see Hiroshi Mizuo, Edo Painting: Sotatsu and 
Korin, New York, 1972. 


% Branch of Oranges, currently with Victor Spark, New York, is repro- 
duced by Foster, 26. Katz, 82-83, has written of it that: “It is curiously 
reminiscent of some of Hiroshige’s prints of flowers and birds, and we 
know that La Farge bought a number of prints by this master during the 
1860's. The panel is long and narrow in the shape of a kakemono; the 
fruit is rather flatly modeled, with a minimum of light and shade, against 
a neutral background.” Foster, 23, has maintained that: “The deliberate 
attention to surface design . . . becomes self-consciously Japanese in 
Branch of Oranges . . . The narrow vertical format, neutral ground, and 
emphasis on silhouette intentionally borrow from the principles of Jap- 
anese kakemono painting.” Katz dated this canvas to 1860, Foster to ca. 
1870. The date 1859-60 seems the most plausible for reasons discussed in 
Adams, 1980a, 229, 270. 


% Calla Lily, in The Art Museum, Princeton University, is reproduced by 





30 John La Farge, The Solitary, 10 x 8.57cm, ill. for Enoch 
Arden, facing p. 41 


31 Katsushika 
Hokusai, 
Sketches 

of Birds, 

18 x 13cm, 
from The 
Mangwa, n 





Foster, 11. Katz, 67-68, notes of this painting: “The composition, which 
Mr. Born describes as ‘so strikingly informal that few artists in the sixties 
would have chosen it for a painting,’ seems to the present writer to re- 
semble Japanese flower arrangements in its marked asymmetry. It seems 
more than likely that La Farge was already putting into practice a principle 
of Japanese design which he described in Pumpelly s book as ‘a balancing 
of equal gravities, not equal surfaces.’ ” Foster, 17, has remarked of this 
work that ‘here . . . La Farge’s asymmetrical Japanese sense of design also 
becomes apparent.” 


La Farge’s choice of flowers also sometimes seems to re- 
flect Oriental ideas, notably his depictions of water lil- 
ies. “Among the many flowers that he studied," noted La 
Farge’s first biographer Cecilia Waern, “water lilies had for 
him an especial fascination. The lotus has always been 
preeminently the flower of the mystic.”” Admittedly, La 
Farge’s first painting of water lilies, Water Lilies in a Bowl 
of 1859, contains nothing in its setting that directly asserts 
an allusion to the Orient. But in his next depiction of the 
subject, Water Lilies in a Tray, the reference to the East 
became overt, for he set the flowers in a Japanese lacquer 
tray and painted them on a Japanese lacquer panel. In 1886, 
when La Farge visited Japan and viewed an ancient painting 
preserved at Nara, he was reminded of these early works. 
“And it was a delight tc me. . .” he noted, “to recognize 
in the veilings and sequences of this painting of the lotus 
methods which I had used myself, working at such a dis- 
tance of time and place, when I had tried to render the tones 
and transparency of our fairy water lily.’ 

More generally, the influence of the Orient can be de- 
tected in the contemplative mood of La Farge's still life and 
in its spareness of arrangement, traits that both stand in 
marked contrast to the cluttered table-top potpourris of 
fruit and expensive objects that were still the usual mode 
of American still life in this period. 

In landscape La Farge’s spatial effects often recall those 
of Japanese art, in particular his use of high horizons, dra- 
matically flattened forms, and daringly balanced compo- 
sitions. These devices can be seen in several of La Farge's 
earliest landscapes, painted in 1859, for example Hillside 
Glen Cove, Portrait of the Artist, and Trees Against Sky 
(Fig. 32).” The use of radically simplified tree silhouettes, 
particularly in the last of these works, brings to mind some 
of the landscape prints of Hiroshige, for example Miyoan- 
okoshi in The Sixty-nine Stages of the Kiso-Kaido (Fig. 33). 
La Farge’s Barn, Newport of 1859, with its dramatically 
cropped composition, may well have been affected by the 
unusual cutting off of forms found in certain Japanese 
prints, notably in Hokusai’s views of Mount Fuji.“ Though 
such cropping is admittedly rather rare in Japanese works, 
the device seems to have fascinated Western viewers, and 
La Farge’s interest in it is demonstrated by his somewhat 
later illustration of The Island Home (Fig. 16). 

La Farge’s early snow scenes also suggest Japanese influ- 


97 Waern, 21. 


%8 La Farge, An Artist's Leiters, 1897. Water Lilies in a Bowl is owned by 
Mrs. Norman B. Woolworth, New York; Water Lilies in a Tray, which 
is now in damaged condition, by Samuel Yarnall, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
(for an early photograph of it, see Cortissoz, 1936, pl. 6). 


9 These works are in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York; and a private collection, New York. Portrait 
of the Artist is reproduced by Adams, June 1980, 273. Katz, 61-62, speak- 
ing of La Farge's discovery of Japanese art, remarks: “almost from the 
moment he began painting seriously we find evidences of its influence 
upon him. In the earliest works, however, this influence cannot be traced 
to a specific source, but appears rather in a general feeling for curvilinear 
flat pattern and a bold juxtaposition of contrasting color areas. . . . The 
first painting which seems to have a Japanese feeling about it is the Self 
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ence, for scenes of falling snow are relatively rare in West- 
ern art, and when they occur — as in the work of Aert van 
der Neer or Lucas Van Valckenburg — the snow is usually 
represented by individual flakes.'" La Farge’s evocation of 
snow by means of graded tones thus falls outside any well- 
defined Western tradition, although it is similar to the man- 
ner of representing snow employed by Hiroshige, whose 
prints La Farge is recorded to have been collecting in this 
period. La Farge’s first depiction of snow, Old House in 
Snow of 1860 (Fig. 34), recalls the work of the Barbizon 
School in its general composition, but it departs from Bar- 
bizon precedents in representing gusts of snow by means 
of generalized tonal areas of subtly differentiated whites. 
La Farge’s later snow scenes continue to represent snow in 
this distinctive way but grow starker and more daring in 
arrangement. The composition of Snowstorm, A Study 
(Fig. 35), for example, consists entirely of relatively flat 
tonal areas, resembling the washes of color found in Jap- 
anese prints. The effect might have been inspired by one 
of the prints by Hiroshige that La Farge is recorded to have 
imported from Japan around 1860, such as Snow Scene at 
Numadsu or Snow Scene at Kameyama Hill; it also brings 
to mind Hiroshige’s famous Night Rain at Karasaki.!® 
Indeed, La Farge once expressed his admiration for 
“the simple methods by which the Japanese opposes a mass 
of earth and trees to a sky, and manages, in two or three 
flat tones, to give the appearance of the one being behind 
the other or lighting it; and of one thin wash — I mean 
printed wash — looking solid and another looking 
transparent." 

Instances of this type might easily be multiplied, al- 
though those cited here are of particular interest. If justi- 
fied, they establish a date for Japanese influence that is a 
year or so earlier than that provided by truly unequivocal 
visual evidence, in which a work by La Farge can be as- 
sociated with a specific print or object of Japanese manu- 
facture. Thus, they would bring the visual data more closely 
into accord with verbal testimony. 

The more general principle, that La Farge often sought 
to combine Japanese and Western effects in his paintings, 
can be adduced with many examples. A particularly in- 
teresting demonstration is provided by the decorative pan- 
els that La Farge executed in 1865 for the dining room of 
Charles Freeland at 117 Beacon Street in Boston. The series 


Portrait [i.e. Portrait of the Artist]. . . . The curious S.-curved pose of 
the black-garbed figure seems to have a counterpart in the similar sil- 
houette of a man in Volume 9 of Hokusai's Mangwa. . . . Moreover, the 
unusually high horizon of this and other early works recalls the Japanese.” 


100 The painting is in the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston. It is 
discussed in Cortissoz, 1911, 115. 


101 Wolfgang Stechow, Dutch Landscape Painting of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, London, 1966, 95. 

102 Sale, Oriental Art Objects, 1909, Nos. 80-81 (see Appendix 11); 
Lefor, 62. 


103 John La Farge, “An Artist of Japan, Lecture Delivered Before the Ar- 
chitectural League of New York, June 1893,” typescript, La Farge Family 
Papers, Series IV, Box 7, Folder 2. 
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32 John La Farge, Trees Against Sky, 1859, oil on panel, 25.08 
x 30.47cm. Private collection 





34 John La Farge, Old House in Snow, 1860, oil on canvas, 
22.22 x 26.67cm. Present location unknown (after Waern) 





33 Ando Hiroshige, Miyanokoshi, from The Sixty-Nine Stages 
of the Kiso-Kaido, color print 


was never set in place as La Farge fell ill and was unable 
to complete the project, but three of the paintings have 
been identified.!% 

In their decorative flatness and asymmetrical composi- 
tions, these paintings clearly make use of Japanese modes 
of design. Japanese gold-leaf screens evidently suggested 
both the inclusion of hollyhocks and morning glories, which 
are frequent subjects of such screens, as well as the imi- 
tation gold backgrounds of yellow ochre. In addition, the 
composition of the panel showing a Fish (Fig. 37) seems to 
have been based on a still-life print by Hiroshige (Fig. 36), 
another member of the group that La Farge apparently im- 
ported around 1860.15 


10 Adams, 1980b. Dining rooms seem to have been a common location 
for Oriental decor. Thus, for example, William Michael Rossetti arranged 
a frieze of Japanese prints in his dining room at Endsleigh Gardens when 
he moved there in 1867 (Rossetti, 1, 277), and Claude Monet hung Jap- 


35 John La Farge, 
Snowstorm, A 
Study, 1865, oil 
on canvas, 40.78 
x 30.48cm. At- 
= lanta, private 
swa Collection 





La Farge’s brushwork and modeling in these panels, how- 
ever, remains frankly Western in inspiration and shows the 
influence of progressive French painting. In addition, while 
his unbalanced composition is Japanese, La Farge chose to 
imitate an aspect of Japanese art — the representation of 
still-life — in which Japanese and Western modes are not 
greatly at variance. La Farge's Fish, in fact, which exem- 
plifies the attempt of a Westerner to master Japanese prin- 


anese prints in his dining room at Giverny. For Victor Hugo's “Chinese” 
dining room, see n. 151 below. 


105 Sale, Oriental Art Objects, 1909, No. 277 (see Appendix 11). 





à 37 John La Farge, Fish, 1865, oil on panel, 60 
x 44.13cm. Harvard University, Fogg Art 


36 Ando Hiroshige, Fish, color print, 30.4 x 
17.8cm 


Museum 


ciples of design, has intriguing affinities with Takahashi 
Yuichi's Salmon (Fig. 38) of ca. 1877, one of the high points 
of Japanese Western-style painting of the Meiji era.!* Ta- 
kahashi was influenced by Western lithographs and by the 
reproductions of Dutch still-life paintings which served as 
his textbooks during his student days, but he deliberately 
depicted objects familiar to Japanese culture. Both La Farge 
and Takahashi, in short, were attempting to synthesize the 
traditions of East and West with a minimum of visual con- 
flict. In these works, at least, they came to results that are 
surprisingly similar. 

This sort of mediation was not limited to La Farge’s still- 
life. Indeed, in landscape he achieved an even more subtle 
merger of Oriental and Occidental modes. Bishop Berke- 
ley's Rock (Fig. 39) of 1868, for example, seems Western 
in concept until we realize that it restates the composition 
of the Japanese-inspired illustration of The Island Home 
(Fig. 16) of a few years earlier. Indeed, the unusual vantage 
point on the rocky promontory recalls that in one of Hi- 
roshige’s views of Kuwana Hakkei (Fig. 41). The Paradise 
Valley (Fig. 40), completed in about 1869, seems even more 
an outgrowth of the European tradition, but once again its 
bird's-eye viewpoint and composition of layered planes of 
luminous color areas show the direct influence of Japanese 
prints.” Here we see Japanese effects employed not as a 
self-conscious, self-advertising device, but as a way of 
seeing. 


1% Minoru Harada, Meiji Western Painting, New York and Tokyo, 
1975, 22-23. 


107 There is a striking parallel between La Farge’s description of The Par- 
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38 Takahashi Yuichi, Salmon, 
ca. 1877, 139 x 46.6cm. To- 
kyo, University of Arts 


La Farge’s Essay on Japanese Art 

The visual evidence, in short, supports the verbal ac- 
counts and suggests that by 1859, the year in which he de- 
cided to become a painter, La Farge had already begun to 
incorporate Japanese effects into his work. La Farge's con- 
tributions to the early appreciation of Japanese prints, 
however, did not end with his activities as a collector and 
artist. He was also the author of an article on Japanese art 
that appeared in 1870 as a chapter of Raphael Pumpelly's 
book Across America and Asia. That La Farge was asked 
to contribute the piece suggests that his interest in Japanese 
art was well known, and that he was considered a leading 
authority on the subject. 

Often chatty and informal, this essay undoubtedly was 
intended to convey the impression of a personal discovery. 
Indeed, in speaking of the high quality of Japanese work- 


adise Valley in Cortissoz, 1911, 130, and his explanation of the most sig- 
nificant traits of Japanese landscape prints on 122-23 of the same volume. 
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39 John La Farge, Bishop Berkeley's Rock, 1868, oil on canvas, 
76.2 x 63.5cm. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 








41 Utagawa Hiroshige I, View of Kuwana Hakkei, woodblock 








40 John La Farge, The Paradise Valley, 1869, oil on canvas, 
84.14 x 107.9cm. Boston, Mass., private collection 


manship, La Farge slipped into the first person, beginning 
a sentence with the phrase, “I can remember a print." His 
word-play vaunts his verbal virtuosity and intimates the 
dazzling conversational skills that deeply impressed the 
young Henry James. In a tortuous tongue-twister, for ex- 
ample, he describes the creatures in one of Hokusai's prints 
as “bicephalic, semi-centauric, many-legged, extensible, ac- 
customed to send their heads on hawking expeditions or 
using their noses with more than elephantine sagacity."1® 

By this date, of course, the significance of Japanese art 
was widely recognized. As early as 1866 we find the art 
critic of the New York Daily Tribune, Clarence Cook, fault- 
ing the still-life paintings of Thomas Farrer for their lack 
of the “poetic perception” found in the work of Japanese 
artists; and in the following year La Farge’s friend Russell 
Sturgis, normally a proponent of French art, declared in 


108 La Farge, 1870, n. on p. 196. La Farge's essay has recently been trans- 
lated into Japanese by Seiichi Yamaguchi (Ukiyo-e Art, Lxxv, 1982, 
unpag.). 

10° La Farge, 1870, n. on pp. 199-200. 


The Galaxy that Americans “might better have studied of 
the Japanese than of the French.” 

Yet as of 1870 there still were few extended discussions 
of Japanese art, and those which existed were generally 
mixed together with observations about Japanese history 
and culture or with anecdotes of travel in Japan. Conse- 
quently, La Farge’s article not only has the distinction of 
being the first on Japanese art by a Western painter, but it 
stands out as remarkable for its period in its exclusive con- 
centration on the visual characteristics of Japanese work. 

In recent years several writers have drawn attention to 
La Farge’s accomplishment. Lawrence Chisholm has noted 
that “La Farge's essay stands at the beginning of an un- 
derstanding of Japanese art as the product of a distinctive 
way of seeing”; Sally Mills has recognized that “The pre- 
cocity of his effort is evident when it is compared with 
James Jackson Jarves' Glimpse at the Art of Japan, pub- 
lished six years later”; and John J. Walsh, Jr., has main- 
tained that “In every way it is the most sensitive and acute 
treatment of Japanese design written in this period, in Eu- 
rope as well as the United States.”11 

La Farge's text, however, should be approached with 
considerable caution. Misled by La Farge’s verbal gym- 
nastics and by his essay’s very individual tone, scholars 
generally have assumed that his assertions were based al- 
most entirely on his own experiences and thus can be used 
to elucidate his use of Japanese effects in his earlier paint- 
ings. The situation, however, is more complex. While some 
aspects of La Farge’s essay are indeed original, much of it 
is cleverly spliced together from the accounts of earlier 


110 Clarence Cook, New York Daily Tribune, June 1, 1866, 8; Russell Stur- 
gis, The Galaxy, 1v, 1867, 238; Patricia Hills, The Painter's America, The 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 1974, 85 (for La Farge's 
friendship with Sturgis, see n. 41 above). Sturgis noted on p. 230 of his 
review that: “The persevering way in which Mr. Hennessy keeps his stud- 
ies ‘flat,’ . . . aiming to achieve local truth of light and shade before he 
aims for ‘effects,’ is significant and good. If he is trying to gain through 
an almost Japanese flatness, a more than Japanese brilliancy of color, and 
to this add delicate and forcible drawing, he is trying for what is good.” 
On p. 238 Sturgis continued: “But our American sky and sunshine are 
unmistakeable, and nature surrounds us with lovely colors. If our painters 
lose sight of these, and think that French pictures are better because soft 
and gray, or even that they are not much worse for their coldness, they 
might better have studied of the Japanese than of the French.” 

Significantly, the painter whose “Japanese” flatness and brilliancy of 
color Sturgis singled out, William James Hennessy, had collaborated with 
La Farge on the illustrations to the Ticknor and Fields edition of Enoch 
Arden, 

Bromfield, 261, maintains that Ernest Chesneau, in Les nations rivales 
dans l'art, Paris, 1868, 335, was “the first critic to see or claim to see the 
direct use of Japanese art in the work of contemporary Western artists.” 
It is remarkable that Sturgis’ remarks about an American artist were 
roughly contemporary with those of Chesneau, and rather surprising that 
he saw Japanese influence not as associated with French art, but as an 
alternative to it. In 1867 John Ruskin also noted that Japanese prints had 
affected Western painters (see n. 112 below). 


111 Lawrence A. Chisolm, Fenollosa: The Far East and American Culture, 
New Haven, 1963, 61; Mills; Walsh, 8-9. Most early books on Japan are 
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writers. Close analysis is necessary to separate La Farge’s 
borrowings from his original contributions. 

La Farge made two direct references to previous litera- 
ture on Japanese art: one to a pamphlet that Sir Rutherford 
Alcock published in 1862 and another to a derogatory com- 
ment in Ruskin's Time and Tide of 1868 — a passage that 
La Farge probably had come across while preparing for his 
lectures on Ruskin at Harvard." La Farge failed, however, 
to acknowledge his most important sources, which were 
not English but French. 

La Farge's borrowings were by no means straightfor- 
ward, for often, even while lifting a phrase, he significantly 
transformed the original meaning. Champfleury, for ex- 
ample, had maintained in 1869 that “the idol cut in the 
trunk of a tree by savages is nearer to Michelangelo's Moses 
than most of the statues in the annual salons." La Farge 
echoed, but significantly moderated this assertion, observ- 
ing that “the tattooing of the savage is connected with the 
designs of Michelangelo.’ Ernest Chesneau had written 
of the Japanese in 1868 that “They . . . apply higher prin- 
ciples in order to transform, into an artistic design, the ele- 
ments furnished by nature.” La Farge employed nearly 
the same words but expressed a more sophisticated ap- 
praisal of Japanese methods. “And so,” he wrote, “by a 
principle familiar to painters, an appeal is made to the 
higher ideas of design, to the desire of concealing art be- 
neath a look of nature.” 

These borrowings make it clear that La Farge avidly fol- 
lowed the latest art criticism from Paris, for the accounts 
he made use of were available only in French and had been 


travel accounts, such as that of the captivity of Captain Golovnin or the 
report of Perry's expedition, and discuss art only in passing. Probably the 
first essay specifically devoted to Japanese art was that of John Leighton, 
delivered as a lecture to the Royal Institute, May 1, 1863 (John Leighton, 
“On Japanese Art — Illustrated by Native Examples,” Proceedings of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, 1v, Pt. 2, No. 38, Friday, May 1, 1863, 
99-108; also fifty copies were privately printed, London, 1863; Whitford, 
99, evidently confused this discussion with a later address of 1888 by 
Frederick, Lord Leighton, which is cited by Rossetti, 282). Zacharie Astruc, 
who wrote on Japanese art in the 1860's (Zacharie Astruc, “Beaux-Arts, 
l'empire du soleil levant,” L'étendard, February 27 and March 23, 1867: 
Astruc) had some practical experience as a painter, but most of his artistic 
work seems to postdate his writings on Japanese art (Flescher). 


112 Rutherford Alcock, Catalogue of Works of Industry and Art Sent from 
Japan, International Exhibition, London, 1862; John Ruskin, Time and 
Tide, London, 1867 (in the Collected Works, London, xvi, 340). Ruskin 
wrote that: “There has long been an increasing interest in Japanese art, 
which has been very harmful to many of our own painters, and I greatly 
desired to see what these people were and what they did.” For La Farge's 
teaching at Harvard, see Linnea Wren, “John La Farge, His Critical and 
Aesthetic Views,” Ph.D. diss., University of Minnesota, 1978, chap. 
2, 23-24. 


113 Champfleury, Histoire de l'imagerie populaire, Paris, 1869, xii. 
114 La Farge, 1870, 197. 

115 Chesneau, 452. 

116 La Farge, 1870, 197. 
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published only a year or so before his own essay. His most 
important source was certainly Ernest Chesneau's pam- 
phlet in 1868, “L'art japonais,” which provided the arma- 
ture for his entire discussion, as well as the basis for many 
turns of phrase. To what extent La Farge was familiar with 
other French writers on Japonisme, such as Philippe Burty 
or Zacharie Astruc, is hard to tell, for Chesneau had in- 
corporated their best ideas into his own essay.” 

Only one portion of a larger compilation on the art of 
different countries, Chesneau’s “L'art japonais” reflected the 
new interest in national styles that was encouraged in this 
period both by the emergence of world's fairs and by the 
cultural determination of Hippolyte Taine. Four or five 
times as long as La Farge’s article, it is filled with rambling 
and often highly speculative discussions of the nature of 
Japanese mythology and culture and of the racial origin of 
the Japanese, whom he regarded as superior to the Chinese 
because of their possession of some Aryan blood. His rea- 
soning is sometimes difficult to follow, as when he accuses 
the Chinese of being at once atheistic and prone to fanciful 
religious speculation." 

Wisely, La Farge omitted Chesneau's racist rantings as 
well as many factual assertions that are incorrect, such as 
the claim that the Japanese know how to print several colors 
simultaneously from a single woodblock.’ Instead, he 
concentrated on the visual traits of Japanese art. Though 
Chesneau had dispersed this discussion throughout his es- 
say, La Farge organized his entire presentation around them, 
stressing four characteristics of Japanese art: the skillful 
suggestion of pictorial depth by the use of a bird's-eye view 
and superimposed levels of distance; a delight in caricature; 
asymmetrical composition based on the occult balance of 
visual forces; and a skill in constructing color arrangements 
that were at once harmonious and true to the appearance 


117 Chesneau published his essay in three forms, in Le constitutionnel, 
January 14, January 22, and February 11, 1868 [copy in the Library of 
Congress]; in Les nations rivales dans l'art, Paris, 1868, and in L'art ja- 
ponais — discours fait au Union des Beaux-Arts, Paris, 1869. These dif- 
ferent versions are substantially the same. In a brief notation in a sketch- 
book in the Museum of Art, Bowdoin College, La Farge scribbled that 
Chesneau referred to “orchestration of colour” on “p. 96” (this sketchbook 
is inventory No. 1956.24.223.1). This suggests that La Farge probably 
made use of Chesneau’s Les nations rivales dans l'art of 1868, the only 
one of Chesneau's three publications on Japanese art to which this pagi- 
nation could refer. 

Many of Chesneau’s borrowings are quite easy to identify. His com- 
parison between Hokusai and Ingres (Chesneau, 422-23) was lifted from 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt's Idées et sensations, Paris, 1904 [Ist ed., 
1866], 15-17; his discussion of the superiority of the Japanese to the Chinese 
(p. 416) is derived from de Chassiron, 1861; his inclusion of the Japanese 
fairy tale of “The Tongue-Cut Sparrow” (pp. 428-430) is derived from 
Rutherford Alcock, The Capital of the Tycoon, London, 1863, 11, 287-88 
(Bromfield, 84-85). It is more difficult, however, to determine to what 
extent Chesneau drew on previous writers for the most important part of 
his essay, the discussion of the visual traits of Japanese art. While Zacharie 
Astruc later claimed credit for first drawing attention to the brilliant color 
and random placement of forms in Japanese prints, his articles of 1867 
and 1868 in L'étendard do not substantiate this assertion (Flescher, 355). 
However, Philippe Burty was writing about the visual characteristics of 
Japanese art at about the same time as Chesneau, and may well have 


of nature. 

There is good reason to believe that La Farge had been 
interested in the Japanese use of high viewpoints long be- 
fore he read Chesneau’s essay. In 1864 he jotted down the 
phrase “bird's-eye view” in a sketchbook containing studies 
for the Japanese-inspired illustrations for Enoch Arden, and 
high horizons appear in his own drawings and paintings as 
early as 1859. Yet in this section of his essay he borrowed, 
almost without alteration, directly from Chesneau. 

Chesneau argued that the absence of perspective in 
Chinese representations was the result of an intelligent de- 
cision, for it made it possible for them to place decorations 
on vases which, unlike representations in Western per- 
spective, would not seem deformed when seen from un- 
usual vantage points. The Japanese, however, had im- 
proved the methods of the Chinese by presenting their 
motifs as though seen from an elevated viewpoint and by 
presenting the different levels of distarce as superimposed 
layers. By this means they could convey a convincing il- 
lusion of distance without utilizing Western perspective. 

In this discussion, Chesneau briefly abrogated logic when 
he jumped from the case of a vase to that of a print, which 
is hardly intended to be seen from different vantage points. 
Only his assertion that Japanese prints are not so much 
representations as “decorative compositions” helps to 
bridge this gulf. La Farge, unfortunately, made the lack of 
parallelism between the case of the ceramic and the print 
even more apparent, both because he abridged the discus- 
sion, making the transition more abrupt, and because he 
went to greater lengths to defend the representational truth 
of the Japanese manner of depicting space." 

La Farge’s discussion of the Japanese skill at caricature 
is also close to that of Chesneau, but here La Farge made 
some significant alterations in emphasis. Chesneau main- 


anticipated or helped shape his ideas (Bromfield, 251). In addition, some 
of Chesneau’s points had been made earlier, in less sophisticated fashon, 
by English writers such as Leighton and Alcock. 

Given La Farge's contacts, through Horace Scudder and others, with 
the English Pre-Raphaelites, it seems likely that he was familiar with Wil- 
liam Rossetti's essay on “Japanese Woodcuts,” published in The Reader, 
October 31, 1863, 501-03, and November, 1863, 537-540, and reprinted 
in Fine Art, Chiefly Contemporary, London, 1867, 363-387. La Farge was 
also an acquaintance of James Jackson Jarves, who wrote an essay on 
“Japanese Art” published in Art Journal, vin, June 1, 1869, 182-83 (and 
elaborated in “The Art of Japan,” Art Thoughts, New York, 1870, 
221-230). 


118 Chesneau, 416. 
119 Ibid., 447. 


12 On a page in the smallest of the three sketchbooks in the Bowdoin 
College Art Museum, La Farge noted: “Bird's-eye view of India/Illustrated 
News, page 225, year 1863, vol. 43.” This refers te “Birdseye [sic] view 
of the city of Amjere from the hill of Tarahurh,” in the Illustrated London 
News, xiii, a wood-engraving that was apparently one of the sources of 
inspiration for the illustration of The Island Home in Enoch Arden. 


121 Chesneau, 419-421; La Farge, 1870, 200. Philippe Burty in Masterpieces 
of Industrial Art, 1869 (first published in Paris in 1868), 144-45, discusses 
Japanese prints in the chapter on porcelain, and maintains that the Jap- 
anese favor the use of “the bird's-eye view” and “aerial perspective.” 


tained that “The dominant tendency in Japanese art is ac- 
centuation. . . . This search for expression is pushed so far 
in Japanese designs that it seems frequently to touch the 
boundaries of caricature.” La Farge noted this same trait 
but, unlike Chesneau, argued that the Japanese showed 
taste and restraint and that their tendency to accentuate 
was a positive feature derived from their concern for the 
inner significance of a gesture. La Farge observed: 


A certain grotesqueness marks the Japanese draw- 
ings. . . . Their constant and delicate observation recalls 
with a smile the secret mechanisms of actions, from the 
slight indications of any habit to extravagances of ges- 
ture and demeanor which flourish in an open life like 
theirs. Their hand is light and never suffers from that 
Western spirit of caricature which underlines, and insists, 
and dwells upon its joke. A few lines give it.” 


A linguistic difficulty that troubled both Chesneau and 
La Farge was whether to class Japanese art as “realistic” or 
“idealistic.” Chesneau noted that the Japanese had a talent 
for inventing imaginary creatures, and in this respect sur- 
passed French masters such as Ingres.!* One might con- 
clude from this that the Japanese were not tied to the real 
forms of nature, but Chesneau spoke nonetheless of “the 
realism of a Jordaens, a Rubens or a Hokusai,” and argued 
that Japanese art lacked “idealism” in the Western sense.” 
“It is well known,” he remarked, “that one doesn't find in 
these designs the superior purification applied by Greek art 
to natural forms . . . for in the Empire of the Rising Sun 
the artists do not attempt to bring reality to an ideal 
form,” 

On this point La Farge saw subtleties that Chesneau had 
overlooked and he gently took issue with his unidentified 
adversary: “I have no space to consider [La Farge noted], 
whether if the Japanese have an ideal, it can be contained, 
as with the Greeks, in the dream of a perfected beauty. The 
sufficient ideal of realism is character.” 

In later writings La Farge elaborated this point more 
forcefully, arguing that Japanese art should indeed be con- 
sidered “idealistic.” In a book review of 1901, for example, 


122 Chesneau, 440-41. 
123 La Farge, 1870, 199. 
14 Chesneau, 442. 

125 Jbid., 422-23. 

126 Ibid., 440. 

127 La Farge, 1870, 201. 


128 John La Farge, “A History of Japanese Art” [book review], Interna- 
tional Monthly, ni, 1901, 593. 


1% Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, Journal des Goncourt, Paris, 1888, 
105-06. 


130 La Farge, 1870, 196. 
131 Van Rappard-Boon, 110-11. 
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he deciared: “The Japanese drawing is an idealized inter- 
pretation. It is often more faithful to tradition than to a 
realistic rendering; it always pursues the realizing of an idea. 
It prefers the beauty of type to individual beauty; thus 
agreeing with Buddhist ideas.” 

Unlike Chesneau, La Farge placed the Japanese — some- 
what cautiously, to be sure — on an equal plane of artistic 
genius with the ancient Greeks. He could not have known 
of the most significant precedent for this assertion. On Feb- 
ruary 25, 1867, the De Goncourts had noted in their journal 
that “The architectural lines of Greece are tedious. . . while 
a Japanese gateway charms and pleases the eye.” This 
remark, however, was not published until the 1890's, and, 
in any case, implies that the appeal of Japanese art was as 
much in its novelty as in its intrinsic merit. While com- 
parisons between the art of Greece and that of Japan were 
a commonplace in early discussions of Japanese art, La 
Farge stated with unprecedented clarity that Japanese art 
could be as influential for modern painters as that of clas- 
sical antiquity. “Their work,” he declared of the Japanese, 
“can be for us a storehouse as ample and valuable in its 
way as the treasures of form left to us by the Greeks.” 

La Farge's discussion of Japanese modes of composition 
is also more sophisticated than that of Chesneau. Diderot 
in his Encyclopedia had noted the irregularity of Oriental 
art which he described as “without visible intellectual pat- 
tern; a bizarre mode without order or symmetry.""* Ches- 
neau fixed on this same trait of asymmetry, but considered 
it a positive rather than a negative quality, as it created an 
“element of fantasy and surprise.” Following Chesneau, 
La Farge also observed that the Japanese made use of “a 
principle of irregularity, or of apparent chance 
arrangement.” 

Beyond this lack of symmetry, however, Chesneau ob- 
served no organizing principle in Japanese arrangement, 
although he was aware that “It is with an exquisite tact, 
with the most penetrating, the most exact, the most subtle 
artistic intuition, that these masters have chosen the exact 
place where an ornament must be.”** Here La Farge was 
more perceptive and recognized that Japanese design is in- 
deed based on a principle of order, that of the occult bal- 


132 Chesneau, 434-35. 
133 La Farge, 1870, 197. 


134 Chesneau, 435. This lack of regularity had already impressed English 
writers on Japanese art. The Gothic Revival architect W illiam Burges, for 
example, in a review of 1852, noted of a Japanese lacquer box: “It is 
singular that the artist in his horror of regularity, has actually made one 
side of the heart and one corner of the fan to go over the edge and round 
on to the side of the box. One can imagine how the whole school of design 
would call out if one of its pupils attempted so audacious a departure 
from European precedent, but somehow it looks alright and the eye is 
satisfied.” (William Burges, “The Japanese Court at the International Ex- 
hibition,” The Gentleman's Magazine, September, 1862, 249.) 
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ance of visual forces, “a balancing of equal gravities, not 
of equal surfaces.” La Farge wrote: 


A Western designer, in ornamenting a given surface, 
would look for some fixed points from which to start, 
and would mark the places where his mind had rested 
by exact and symmetrical divisions. These would be sup- 
posed by the Japanese, and his design would float over 
them, while they, though invisible, would be felt un- 
derneath. Thus a few ornaments — a bird, a flower — 
on one side of this page would be made by an almost 
intellectual influence to balance the large unadorned 


space remaining. 


Though to some extent foreshadowed by the discussion 
of Chesneau, La Farge’s excursus, unlike that of the French 
writer, is directly applicable to the work of modernist West- 
ern painters. John J. Walsh, Jr., has noted: “La Farge sees 
the Japanese primarily as imaginative composers, and in 
seizing on the principle of ‘equal gravities’ he identifies an 
element of Japanese design that appealed most directly to 
his contemporaries Degas, Manet, and Whistler." 

Even more original than La Farge’s analysis of Japanese 
principles of design was his discussion of the Japanese use 
of color. To be sure, Chesneau commented on the lumi- 
nosity of Japanese hues and noted that the Japanese pos- 
sessed skill in constructing harmonious effects through “re- 
lationships of color.” But La Farge went much further in 
his assertions, attributing to the Japanese artists not only 
brilliance of hue and a desire or color harmony but also a 
naturalistic intention of capturing the colors of a particular 
moment and time of day. 

After the advent of Impressionism many critics suggested 
that the Impressionist use of color had been largely inspired 
by Japanese prints. Thus, for example, in 1886 Théodore 
Duret made a clear statement to this effect in the preface 
to the catalogue of an exhibition of Impressionist paintings: 
“Well it may seem strange to say it, but it is nonetheless 
true, that before the arrival among us of the Japanese pic- 
ture books, there was no one in France who dared to seat 


135 La Farge, 1870, 197. 

1% Ibid., 197. 

137 Walsh, 9-10. 

138 Chesneau, 454, refers to “leur sentiment si juste du contraste des cou- 
leurs.” James Jackson Jarves later reaffirmed La Farge’s interpretations of 
the Japanese use of color, as noted by Floyd, 249. 

139 T, Duret, Works in Ofl and Pastel by the Impressionists of Paris, New 
York, 1886, 5. The connection between the color effects of Japanese prints 
and the work of the Impressionists has often been noted. There are state- 
ments on this subject by Emile Zola, Armand Silvestre, Alfred Stevens, 
Camille Pissarro, Paul Gauguin, and others (Whitford, 166-67; Weisberg, 
118, 122; and Michener, 238). 

140 La Farge, 1870, 201. 

141 Bromfield, 380. In his later writings La Farge particularly emphasized 


himself on the banks of a river and to put side by side on 
his canvas, a roof frankly red, a white-washed wall, a green 
poplar, a yellow road, and blue water.” 

La Farge’s essay, although written before Impressionism 
was a recognized movement, stressed the most impres- 
sionistic aspect of the Japanese use of color. He wrote: 


For the Japanese, no combinations of colors have been 
improbable, and their solution of such as are put aside 
by Western knowledge, recall the very arrangements of 
Nature. ... Their colored prints are most charmingly 
sensitive to the coloring that makes up the appearance 
of different times of day, to the relations of color which 
mark the different seasons, so that their landscape ef- 
forts give us, in reality, the place where — the illumi- 
nated air of the scene of action. . . . Like all true colorists 
they are curious of local color, and of the values of light 
and shade; refining upon this they use the local colors 
to enhance the sensation of the time, and the very colors 
of the costumes belong to the hour or the season of the 
landscape. Eyes studious of the combinations and op- 
positions of color, will enjoy these exquisite studies, of 
whose directness and delicacy nothing too much can be 
said in praise. 


Recently David Bromfield has termed this “the first clear 
statement of the ‘naturalistic’ quality of Japanese prints,” 
and has maintained that it marks “the beginning of the at- 
titude to Japanese prints which was to enable them to have 
a major influence on the development of impressionism,” 

La Farge recognized, however, that Japanese art was not 
simply naturalistic but was at once realistic and abstract, 
at once a system of representation and a system of design. 
It achieved a “successful blending,” he noted, of “the two 
opposites of realism and decoration,” and consequently 
“takes a distinct place, never before filled in the logical his- 
tory of art.’ 

Although it is hard to excuse La Farge’s failure to give 
credit to Chesneau, his skill in modifying and transforming 
Chesneau’s ideas recalls the ingenuity with which, in his 


his early appreciation of the Japanese use of color. In 1901 he noted that 
his friend John Bancroft, with whom he collected Japanese prints, had 
been interested in them as “proofs of some of his general theories in the 
representation of colored light” (La Farge, 1901, 531). In the unfinished 
memoir that he sent to his biographer, Royal Cortissoz, La Farge again 
described his association with Bancroft, noting that: “The point that in- 
terested us both has not yet, I think, been studied out. . .. The very 
serious point to me was the display in certain of these color prints of 
landscape relations in color. This is done so simply as to give a continuous 
explanation of how the painter built up his scheme, and for Bancroft and 
myself, interested in constructing similar schemes, according to modern 
scientific analyses, this Japanese confirmation and occasional teaching was 
full of most serious interest” (Cortissoz, 1911, 122-23). 

1 La Farge, 1870, 200. This statement, which is of key significance, has 
been discussed by Adams, 1983, 502. 


paintings, he adapted the visual traits of Japanese prints to 
serve his own pictorial needs. Both Chesneau and La Farge 
viewed the Japanese as skilled in “decorative arrangement,” 
but La Farge placed greater stress on the naturalness of ef- 
fect that the Japanese artists achieved, and several of his 
assertions go beyond anything in Chesneau's essay. Ches- 
neau, somewhat diffusely, described an aspect of Japanese 
culture; La Farge discoursed on the philosophy of design 
as it is expressed in the work of Japanese artists. As a con- 
sequence, La Farge’s essay is far richer in its suggestion of 
new artistic possibilities. More than any other article of its 
period, that of La Farge singles out precisely those aspects 
of Japanese prints which would appeal to the Impressionist 
painters. 

The essay marks the termination of the first phase of La 
Farge's interest in Japanese art. By the date it was written, 
La Farge’s enthusiasm for Japanese prints had been une- 
quivocally expressed in his work, and Ukiyo-e were be- 
ginning to find widespread artistic acceptance. In addition, 
1870 marked a turning point in La Farge's career, for he 
briefly abandoned painting to accept a lectureship at Har- 
vard, and then, after an illness the following year, took a 
long-deferred trip to Europe. By the time he returned to 
the United States the style of his work had changed, and 
his interests had shifted away from easel painting towards 
murals, stained glass, and the decorative arts. Though La 
Farge continued to employ Japanese effects in his later 
work, often in quite original ways, his discovery of them 
had already been accomplished. 


Conclusion 

It is unclear to what extent La Farge was aware of Eu- 
ropean Japonisme. It would appear that he kept informed 
through reading and had little access to the work of his 
fellow painters. He was a subscriber to the Revue des deux 
mondes, corresponded with his cousin Paul de Saint-Victor 
and with Charles Blanc, and, as his essay of 1870 shows, 
kept up with the most recent English and French writings 
on Japanese art. His exploitation of Japanese sources, 
however, in his drawings, illustrations, and paintings, does 


143 Adams, 1980a, 456, and Adams, 1984a. 


144 La Farge, S.J., 10; Cortissoz, 1911, 69; James, 74, 86. Unfortunately, 
La Farge destroyed his personal correspondence (Weinberg, 5-6), so the 
nature of his contact with European figures must be deduced from cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 


145 As mentioned, William Morris Hunt made at least one painting on a 
Japanese tea tray (see n. 32, above). For more about this painting and its 
context, see Henry Adams, “The development of William Morris Hunt's 
‘The Flight of Night, ” American Art Journal, xv, 1983, 48, 52, n. 26, 
and 49, fig. 6; and idem, “William Morris Hunt's ‘Chef d'Oeuvre 
Inconnu," ” Proceedings of the New York State Capital Symposium, Al- 
bany, N.Y., 1983, 100. 


146 Aslin; Watanabe; Bromfield, 22; Escholier, 53; Gaeton Picon, Roger 
Coraille, and George Herscher, Victor Hugo, Dessinateur, Paris, 1963, 95, 
and figs. 212-18. 

The notion that Whistler derived his knowledge of Japanese prints from 
Bracquemond was first expressed by Léonce Bénédite in “Whistler,” 1905b, 
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not closely resemble that of any European artist. Indeed, 
many of the manifestations of his Japonisme, such as his 
paintings on Japanese tea trays, appear to be unparalleled 
outside of his immediate circle. If La Farge’s interest in 
Japanese art could not be termed purely original, on the 
other hand, it was by no means simply a passive echo of 
European tendencies. Both artistically and intellectually La 
Farge's early Japonisme of the 1850's and sixties was as ad- 
vanced as, and in several important respects anticipated, 
the most adventurous European developments. 

Yet to conclude merely with the claim that La Farge was 
“first” in appreciating Japanese prints would be to overlook 
those points which make his case such an instructive and 
interesting one. The development of La Farge’s interest in 
Japanese art, which can be traced in more detail than with 
any cther artist of this period, suggests that three fre- 
quently repeated assertions about the nature of Japonisme 
should be re-examined. 

First, the case of La Farge demonstrates that the early 
development of Japonisme cannot be restricted to any one 
country, and in particular did not occur exclusively in 
France. There is no doubt that by the late 1860’s Paris had 
become one of the chief centers for Japonisme, but the 
origins of the movement seem to have been far more varied 
and complex than has generally been supposed. 

By its nature Japonisme is a topic ill-suited to a parochial 
or a nationalistic approach. Not only did an interest in Jap- 
anese prints spring up almost simultaneously in America, 
England, and France, but also the most creative figures of 
both Japonisme and the latest phases of Chinoiserie were 
often men cut adrift from clear national ties — such as La 
Farge, an American of French orientation and descent; Vic- 
tor Hugo, a Frenchman exiled to the Channel Isles; or James 
McNeill Whistler, an American resident of London who 
had spent his childhood in Russia. Even the De Goncourts, 
although they lacked an actual double nationality, were so 
consciously at odds with their own time and place as to 
be, in a real sense, exiles in their own country. The very 
term used to describe the enthusiasm for Japanese things, 
Japonisme, has a tangled cultural lineage, for it was devised 


142-44, and has been popularized by writers such as Whitford, 31, who 
describes Whistler as a painter “of the French avant-garde,” and maintains 
that he played “a major role in the introduction of Japanese prints into 
Britain.” Actually, Whistler's early “Japanese” paintings, The Lange Lijzen 
of the Siz Marks and La Princesse du Pays de la Porcelaine (both completed 
in 1864), are strikingly Pre-Raphaelite in effect. The willowy languorous 
female figures are like those in any number of Pre-Raphaelite paintings; 
the somewhat flattened interior space recalls Rossetti's Ecce Ancilla Dom- 
ine, which Rossetti described in a letter of 1853 as a “China-ese” picture; 
and even the inclusion of Oriental porcelain has a direct English precedent, 
for Rossetti had represented Japanese blue-and-white ware in his Gir! at 
Lattice of 1862 (Virginia Surtees, The Paintings and Drawings of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti 1828-1882: A Catalogue Raisonné, Oxford, 1971, 1, 12- 
14, 88). Interestingly, in 1862 the English travel writer Edward de Fon- 
blanque termed some Japanese designs, “the perfect works of an Eastern 
Pre-Raphaelite school” (Edward Barrington de Fonblanque, Niphon and 
Pe-che-li. or Two Years in Japan and Northem China, London, 1862, 32). 
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by a French critic who was describing some illustrations in 
an American magazine.’ 

This is not to say, of course, that some national tenden- 
cies did not exist, but that they must be viewed in the con- 
text of continual cross-cultural influences. Travel and 
transmission of goods and information was relatively easy 
in the nineteenth century, as the very diffusion of Japanese 
prints demonstrates. La Farge's friend Thomas Gold Ap- 
pleton, for example, is said to have crossed the Atlantic 
forty times before 1860.45 

Second, the case of La Farge reveals that writers have 
not yet done justice to the complexity of the impact of Jap- 
anese art. Several accounts of Japonisme begin with a 
checklist of the stylistic traits of Japanese prints and assume 
that when these characteristics are found in a Western 
painting that Japanese influence is present.1# Unfortu- 
nately, none of the traits that appear on these lists are in 
any sense unique to Japanese prints. Flattening of forms 
and elimination of shadow, for example, are found in the 
work of Ingres, whom Théophile Silvestre once described 
as “a Chinese lost in Athens.” The Japanese use of a high 
horizon — to cite a characteristic that is known to have 
interested early Western viewers — was actually derived 
from Western topographical scenes, which were known to 
the Japanese both from trade with the Dutch, and through 
the intermediary of Soochow vues d'optiques.! 

This checklist approach also does not take into account 
the great range of Japanese art that became available in the 
West — which included porcelains, lacquers, and paintings 
as well as prints. Finally, and most seriously, it tends to 
impose twentieth-century views about Japanese art onto 
the minds of nineteenth-century observers. As Anne Han- 
son has perceptively noted: “Today we speak of Japanese 
forms in terms of their abstract qualities, but it would be 
an anticipation of later history to claim that French artists 
who were influenced by Japanese art in the 1860s and 1870s 


14 Philip Dennis Cate, “Japanese Influence in French Prints,” in 
Weisberg, 54. : 
M8 Gibson Danes, “William Morris Hunt and His Newport Circle,” Mag- 
azine of Art, xu, 1950, 144. | 

Some differences in national attitudes towards Japanese art do seem to 
be apparent. The French, for example, seem to have been particularly 
enthusiastic about Japanese erotic and pornographic prints. Degas hung 
a bathhouse scene by Kiyonaga over his bed (Weisberg, 12); according 
to George Moore, Emile Zola decorated his house in Medan with “Jap- 
anese prints of furious fornications” (Whitford, 122); and Gerald Need- 
ham (in Weisberg, 135, n. 31) suggests that the cat in one of Shunsho's 
pornographic prints may have inspired the cat in Manet’s Olympia (the 
print in question is reproduced in P. Rawson, Erotic Art of the East, New 
York, 1968, pl. 24). American artists, on the other hand, including such 
diverse figures as John La Farge, Arthur Dow, and Frank Lloyd Wright, 
seem to have been particularly interested in the spiritual dimension of 
Japanese art. For a discussion of thé internationalism of Japonisme, see 
Adams, 1983, 495. Beongcheon Yu has recently written a study of the 
influence of the Oriental traditions on American writers, The Great Circle: 
American Writers and the Orient, Detroit, 1984. 


were mainly interested in trying to develop synthetic forms. 
Their concerns were still too focused on questions of 
perception.” 

These fundamental failings of the checklist approach are 
evident when we consider La Farge’s complex appropria- 
tions from the Japanese. For La Farge’s borrowings from 
Japanese art cannot be reduced to any simple formula: they 
are varied, not always obvious, and often combined with 
other influences. La Farge was affected not only by Japa- 
nese prints, but also by gold-leaf screens, ink paintings, 
lacquerware, ceramics, and other art forms. Sometimes, 
particularly in his illustrations, it is possible to identify a 
specific Japanese source, or an effect that is indubitably 
Japanese. Sometimes also, Japanese influence is apparent 
in the use of Japanese materials, such as Japanese paper, a 
Japanese brush, or a Japanese tray. Often, however, Jap- 
anese ideas are reflected more indirectly through compo- 
sitional devices — such as the use of a high horizon, or of 
decorative flatness and dramatic silhouettes, or of the bal- 
ancing of asymmetrical forms, or of intense colors similar 
to those found in Japanese prints — and in these cases it 
is quite difficult to determine when La Farge was influenced 
by the Japanese and when he derived these effects from 
precedents in Western painting." 

Certain general characteristics of La Farge’s early work, 
such as the importance he awarded to flower painting, an 
interest in weather effects that recalls the work of Hiro- 
shige, or the mood of reverie and contemplation that char- 
acterizes many of his paintings, seem associated with Jap- 
anese influence, although this is difficult to prove. Most 
puzzling of all are the works of an entirely Western ap- 
pearance, whose preparatory sketches reveal that La Farge 
made use of a Japanese model (Fig. 23). It is possible that 
many more seemingly ordinary works of this type were 
actually based on Japanese prints, but that the evidence 
documenting this connection has been destroyed. 


49 This method has been followed by most writers on Japonisme, but is 
seen in its most extreme form in Roskill, 58. 


150 Théophile Silvestre, Histoire des artistes vivant, Paris; 1856, 39. Victor 
Hugo once referred to “cette odalisque de M. Ingres, peinte à la maniere 
Chinois, sans ombre et sans relief” (Escholier, 52). On Chinoiserie, see 
Honour; Adams, 1980a, 335-343; and Norman L. Goldberg, “The Ro- 
mantic Engraver of England's Past,” Art News, March 12, 1976, 65. 

151 Takahashi, 64; Julian Jinn Lee, “The Origin and Development of Jap- 
anese Landscape Prints: A Study in the Synthesis of Eastern and Western 
Art,” Ph.D. diss., University of Washington, 1977. 

18 Hanson, 187. 

153 To cite just one example, the high horizon in La Farge's Portrait of the 
Artist of 1859 may well reflect the influence of Japanese art (see above, 
n. 99). However, this device was also probably modeled in part on Jean- 
Francais Millet’s The Sower, now in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
which ‘in 1859 was in William Morris Hunt's collection. For a discussion 
of the sources of Portrait of the Artist, which included not only paintings 
and probably Japanese prints, but also photographs, see Adams, 1980a, 
185-89. 


It seems quite possible that the sort of complex borrow- 
ings found in La Farge’s work are not unusual, but in fact 
are typical of artists attempting to assimilate an unfamiliar 
style. The implications of this are two-fold. On the one 
hand, it indicates that attempts to identify Japanese influ- 
ence purely on the basis of a checklist of visual traits will 
very often lead to error. On the other hand, it suggests 
that scholars may have failed to recognize Japanese influ- 
ence in cases where it took a form that does not fit their 
preconceptions. Effects inspired by Japanese art, for ex- 
ample, seem largely to have been overlooked in the work 
of artists of conservative or only moderately avant-garde 
sympathies, such as Jean-François Millet or Théodore 
Rousseau. 5 

Third, the case of La Farge does not conform to the fre- 
quently held assumption that Western artists were initially 
attracted only to the superficial and exotic aspects of Jap- 
anese art, and only gradually turned their attention to com- 
positional matters. On the contrary, in La Farge’s work the 
use of “devices of structure and presentation which match 
those found in actual Japanese works” invariably precedes 
his use of “Japanese motifs and accessories” which are uti- 
lized to conjure up an exotic mood. 

Such a progression is evident, for example, in La Farge's 
illustrations for Enoch Arden, which progress from images 
that covertly employ the compositional devices of Japanese 
art to designs that are explicitly Japanese in style. Even in 
the most advanced of these designs, however, La Farge 
never employed paraphernalia that are specifically Japa- 
nese, but merely presented Western objects in an entirely 
Japanese manner (Fig. 12). Indeed, with the exception of 
the lacquerware trays and vases which appear in some of 
his early still-life paintings, it was not until 1868 that La 
Farge depicted recognizably Japanese articles, such as ki- 
monos, kakemonos, or fans. An interest in Japanese ac- 
cessories, in fact, is characteristic only of certain works La 
Farge made in a very late phase of his career — notably 
his travel watercolors of Japan, which were executed in 
1886.** It is certainly worth asking whether La Farge’s pro- 
cedure was bizarre and atypical, or whether it was char- 


154 For an example of such visual reasoning, see Hélène Touissant, Gustave 
Courbet, 1819-1877, Grand Palais, Paris, 1977, 134, who sees Japanese 
influence in Gustave Courbet's The Winnowers of 1855. 


155 Possibly there was some connection between La Farge’s interest in Jap- 
anese prints and that of the Barbizon masters, for La Farge's teacher, Wil- 
liam Morris Hunt, had studied with Millet. La Farge discussed Japanese 
influence on Théodore Rousseau in The Higher Life in Art, New York, 
1908, 138, probably basing his discussion on that of Alfred Sensier, Sou- 
venirs sur Th. Rousseau, Paris, 1872, 271-73. For further information on 
Rousseau's interest in Japanese prints, see Frick Collection Catalogue, 
Princeton, N.J., 1968-1977, n, 178-181; J. Bouret, The Barbizon School, 
Greenwich, Conn., 1973, 213; Dorival (an essay to be used with caution, 
as it contains some inaccuracies); and Floyd, 247, 248. and 259. Rousseau 
sold some Japanese prints in 1868 as is documented by the Catalogue de 
la vente de Theodore Rousseau, Hétel Drouot, Paris, 1868, 122. Robert 
Herbert, in a letter of July 12, 1978, informed me that in November of 
1863, Jean- Francois Millet wrote to Sensier about several Japanese albums 
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acteristic of artists attempting to assimilate Japanese ideas. 

In general, the case of La Farge suggests that the under- 
lying motivations of Japonisme should be explored in more 
detail. La Farge drew upon a remarkable variety of sources 
in developing this new interest, and most of these sources 
have been neglected, or only mentioned in passing, in pre- 
vious studies of Japonisme. Cultural influences played a 
role, and it seems significant that La Farge was an enthu- 
siast of Chinoiserie and the literature of travel, had read 
of the Jesuit missionaries in Japan, and was familiar with 
the cultural determinism of Taine. Also significant was the 
politics of trade, in particular the drive in America to unite 
East and West by railroad, and thus to open the way to 
organized shipping and distribution of Far Eastern prod- 
ucts. It is notable that La Farge had connections (through 
his wife and Andrew Monroe) with Commodore Perry, who 
opened up Japan, and was also acquainted with merchants 
such as A.A. Low, and adventurer-entrepreneurs such as 
Raphael Pumpelly. There were artistic spurs also, for La 
Farge’s ability to make use of Japanese prints seems to have 
been dependent on his acquaintance with progressive 
movements in painting both in England and France, with 
his familiarity with the latest critical developments in Eu- 
rope, and with his interest in the decorative arts. Finally, 
personal factors were significant, particularly La Farge’s bi- 
national, multi-lingual upbringing, and his personal sense 
of estrangement from many features of American culture. 

To be sure, La Farge’s use of such sources seems richer 
and more complex than that of any other early figure in 
the development of Japonisme, and some of these forms of 
inspiration, such as his links with Commodore Perry’s ex- 
pedition, are inherently American. But more could be done 
to explore the interaction of these factors in the work of 
European figures. An interest in Chinoiserie, for example, 
must have been a key element in the Japonisme of the De 
Goncourts; and writers have not as yet done justice to the 
impact of commercial expositions, first in England and later 
in France, in developing the taste for Japanese art. 

Often represented as a movement that took place pri- 
marily in France, Japonisme may well emerge as a truly 


being sold through the offices of their friend Charles Tillot. 

Zacharie Astruc, in his article “Le Japon chez nous” of 1868 (see bib- 
liog.), gives a list of the chief French enthusiasts of Japanese art at that 
date. The names he includes are those of Stevens, Diaz, Tissot, Villot, 
Favard, Alphonse Legros, Chesneau, Champfleury, Solon, Bracquemond, 
Fantin, Burty, the De Goncourts, Manet, Lambron, and Claude Monet. 
Astruc’s preparatory notes list three names not included in the final article, 
those of Thiers, Count Morny, and Whistler (Flescher, 364), Ernest Ches- 
neau in his essay “Le Japon a Paris’ gives the names of several Japonistes 
not mentioned by Astruc; Alphonse Hirsch, Carolus-Duran, Zola, Char- 
pentier, Barbedienne, Christofle, Bouilhet, Falize, Cernuschi, Duret, Gui- 
met, ard Regamey (Chesneau, 387). 


15 For La Farge's illustrations of Japan, see La Farge, 1897b, and Lefor, 
chap. 4, 125-152. For a fuller discussion of La Farge's tendency to move 
away from an interest in Japanese principles of design towards a more 
literal presentation of Japanese motifs and accessories, see Adams, 1984b. 
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international tendency, in which French artists often lagged 
far behind those of other countries. Often described as if 
it were directly linked with the avant-garde, Japonisme may 
well have first found support among artists of eclectic and 
even academic sympathies. Often portrayed as a move- 
ment with a distinct beginning, Japonisme may prove, when 
pushed back toward its origins, to merge imperceptibly with 
the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century enthusiasm for 
Chinoiserie. If the phenomenon itself takes on a new char- 
acter, new motivations for it may also emerge — stylistic 
dilemmas, feelings of estrangement, desires for renun- 
ciation and release. Perhaps the case of La Farge, by pro- 
viding a new perspective, will encourage a general reas- 
sessment of the impact of Japanese art on Western painters. 
The Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art 

Kansas City, MO 64111 


Appendix I 


Books on Japan Pubished Prior to 1870 Owned by La Farge 

La Farge avidly collected books on Japan: the catalogue of the 
posthumous sale of his library alone enumerates over 119 titles 
on Japanese art, culture, and language, even including a German 
treatise on the Japanese sense of humor. The present list, based 
on the catalogues of all the successive sales of La Farge’s books, 
gives only those works on Japan which were published before 
1870, and thus could have been in the artist's possession in the 
1860's. The references are first grouped by sale and then arranged 
chronologically. The compilation is similar to that given by Lefor, 
who, however, omits one or two references and fails to cite the 
sale in which each book appeared. 

The list gives a terminus for when La Farge owned a book, but 
does not indicate when he acquired it. In some cases this may 
have been years earlier. In addition, in the 1860's La Farge cer- 
tainly owned books on Japan that are not listed here, notably 
Ernest Chesneau's L'art japonais, which provided the basis for 
much of his own essay on Japanese art. 

Copies of most of these titles are owned by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, many of them from the bequest of La Farge's friend 
John Bancroft. 


Sale of 1866 

#226 — Sherard Osborn, ‘Japanese Fragments,” in Once a Week, 
mi, 1860, 33-37, 110-12, 157-161, 201-05, 313-16, 383-88, 
and 437-444, 


Sale of 1881 

#285 — Francis L. Hawks, compiler, Narrative of the Expedition 
of an American Squadron to the China Seas and Japan, 
Performed in the Years 1852, 1853, and 1854, Under the 
Command of Commodore M.C. Perry, United States 
Navy, 2 vols., Washington, D.C., 1856. 

#149 — Edward Barrington De Fonblanque, Niphon and Pe-che- 
li; or Two Years in Japan and Northern China, London, 
1862. 

#276 — Walter Dickson, Japan, Being a Sketch of the History, 
Government and Officers of the Empire, Edinburgh, 1869. 

#276 — R. Mountenay Jephson and Edward Pennell Elmhirst, Our 
Life in Japan, London, 1869. 


Sale of 1911 

#495 — Jean Nieuhoff, Ambassades memorables de la Compag- 
nie des Indes Orientales des provinces unies vers la Em- 
pereurs du Japan, Amsterdam, 1680. 

#727 — Archibald Campbell, A Voyage Round the World from 
1806 to 1812, in which Japan, Kamschatka, the Aleutian 
Islands and the Sandwich Islands were Visited, New York, 
1817. 

#430 — Le R.P. de Charlevoix, Histoire de l'etablissement, des 
progrès et de la decadence du Christianisme dan l'Empire 
du Japon, 2 vols., Louvain, 1821-29. 

, Histoire et description generale du Japon, 9 vols., 
Paris, 1836. 

#517 — Thomas Rundall, ed., Memorials of the Empire of Japan 
in the XVI and XVII Centuries, London, Hakluyt Society, 
1850. 

#448 — Edouard Frassinet, Le Japon, 2 vols., Paris, 1853. 

#450 — Vasilli Mikhailovich Golovnin, Japan and the Japanese, 
2 vols., London, 1853. 

#434 — Kinahan Cornwallis, Two Journeys to Japan, 2 vols., 
London, 1859. 

#208 — Sherard Osborn, Japanese Fragments, London, 1861. 

#432 — Charles de Chassiron, Notes sur le Japon, la Chine et 
l'Inde, Paris, 1861. 

#433 — Augustin Cochon, Rome. Les martyrs du Japon et les 
évèques du dix-neuvième siècle, Paris, 1862. 

#447 — Edward Barrington De Fonblanque, Niphon and Pe-che- 
li [also listed above in the sale of 1881]. 

#412 — Rutherford Alcock, The Capital of the Tycoon: A Nar- 
rative of Three Years Residence in Japan, 2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1863. 

#413 — Anne de Almeida, A Lady's Visit to Manilla and Japan, 
London, 1863. 

#522 — Rev. James Summers, ed., The Chinese and Japanese Re- 
pository of Facts and Events in Science, History and Art, 
Relating to Eastern Asia, 3 vols., London, 1863-65. 

#439 — Walter Dickson, Japan [listed above in the sale of 1881]. 


#431 — 





Appendix II 


Japanese Prints Owned by La Farge in the 1860's 

In the text I have referred in passing to the group of Japanese 
prints that La Farge sold in 1909, which he stated had been im- 
ported from Japan in the early 1860's. This appendix, compiled 
from the auction catalogue Oriental Art Objects, The Property 
of John La Farge, lists these prints, arranging them first by the 
date of importation and then by artist. 

This is not a complete list of the Japanese prints La Farge owned 
in the 1860's, as, according to his own testimony, he disposed of 
most of his prints in undocumented transactions, and others are 
owned by his descendents. He also had access in the 1860’s to the 
collections of such friends as John Bancroft and Raphael Pum- 
pelly. For further information on La Farge’s collection, see n. 38. 

The auction catalogue was written chiefly by La Farge’s Japa- 
nese personal servant, Rizio Awoki, and not only is the English 
often somewhat curious, but the transcriptions of Japanese names 
and phrases are sometimes inaccurate. I have not attempted to 
make any corrections, but have fully and exactly transcribed both 
the titles and the descriptions. 

Identifying the images to which these titles correspond is a more 
difficult task than might at first appear. Hiroshige, for example, 
made three sets of prints of the stops on the Tokaido road, and 


several of his followers, who also signed their name “Hiroshige,” 
mace prints of this subject also. Consequently, in some cases a 
single title could refer to as many as twelve different prints. 

In some cases La Farge seems to have based a work on one of 
the prints on this list. For example, number 277 in the catalogue 
Oriental Art Objects may well correspond with Hiroshige's Long- 
Scaled Barbel (Fig. 36) which seems to have inspired La Farge's 
paiating of a fish (Fig. 37), executed in 1865. In short, the 
visual evidence suggests an identification for the print listed in 
the sales catalogue. In addition, it suggests that, since La Farge 
used the image in 1865, the date of 1863 he ascribed for its im- 
portation might well be accurate. Even where it is not possible to 
relate one of the images on this list to a work by La Farge, the 
list helps establish the sorts of Japanese prints with which La Farge 
was probably familiar. 

One of the most striking features of this list is the extraordinary 
predominance of works by Hiroshige. I suspect that this is not 
fortuitous, but indicates that even by this early date La Farge had 
begun to exercise discrimination in his purchases, and had singled 
out Hiroshige as the greatest master of the Japanese landscape 
print. As the quotation in n. 141 makes clear, both La Farge and 
John Bancroft seem to have been particularly interested in land- 
scape prints. 

Notably lacking in this list are works by Hokusai. From the 
evidence of La Farge's art we can be certain that he knew Ho- 
kusai's Hundred Views of Fuji by 1864, and also was familiar with 
the Mangwa by the mid-1860's, making use of Volume 11 in 1864, 
Volume x11 in 1868, Volume x in 1869, and Volume m ca. 1868- 
69. Possibly Hokusai’s name does not appear on this list because 
La Farge was collecting his picture books rather than his single- 
sheet prints. In any case, he, along with Hiroshige, seems to have 
been the Japanese artist whose work most interested La Farge. 

I have seen two Ukiyo-e prints stamped with La Farge’s Japa- 
nese seal (one owned by Henry La Farge, the other in the Art 
Institute of Chicago), and the Art Museum in Portland, Maine 
owns a number of prints that La Farge acquired in Japan, which 
were purchased from him by Samuel Coleman. (Please see n. 38.) 
I have not, however, been able to locate the prints from his col- 
lection listed here. 


Sadashige: “From Japan, early importation, 1860." 

#521. JIZO WATCHING OVER THE LITTLE CHILDREN AT 
PLAY, who are supposed to come into the world pure and 
sinless. UKIYOYE: DOUBLE PRINT. These religious prints 
are difficult to obtain. 


Hixoshige: “The Hiroshige prints come from an old importation, 
abeut 1860." 

#26. VIEW OF TAMAGAWA RIVER, Mount Kora, province of 

Kisiu. Clear impression. UKIYOE (PRINT). 

#79. UKIYOYE (PRINTS) MOONLIGHT SCENE AT OMI. 
#80. SNOW SCENE AT NUMADSU. 

#81. SNOW SCENE AT KAMEYAMA HILL. 

#82. IRIS BLOSSOMS AT HORIKIRI, 

#83. THE GREAT BRIDGE AT SANJIO, KIOTO. 

#84. VIEW OF YEDO BAY. 

#85. VIEW OF MOUNT FUJI, FROM SOSHO MIURA. 

#86. CHERRY BLOSSOMS, AFTER KOGANEL, TOKIO. 
#87. VIEW OF MINAGUCHI. 

#88. VIEW OF YAHAGI BRIDGE, OKAZAKI. 

#89. VIEW OF MT. FUJI, FROM ASHITAKA HILL. 

#00. THE PINE GROVE AT FUJIZAWA. 

#1. OVERLOOKING MT. KAMAKURA. 

#02. VIEW OF FUJIYEDA. 
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#93. TEA HOUSE AT FUCHU. 
#94. VIEW OF MT. FUJI, FROM TAGONO URA. 
#95. FLYING KITES AT FUKUROI. 
#96. VIEW OF OKITSU RIVER. 
#97. OHASHI BRIDGE, YOSHIDA. 
#98. VIEW OF MT. FUJI, FROM ONOGA HARA. 
#99. VIEW OF MT. FUJI, FROM OIGAWA RIVER. 
#100. VIEW OF SYONO NAKAYAMA. 
#101. VIEW OF FUJIGAWA RIVER. 
#102. TEA HOUSE AT OTSU. 
#103. VIEW OF TOTSUKA. 
#104. VIEW OF VARIOUS HOTELS AT ONABURA. 
#105. VIEW OF MIWONO MATSUBARA. 
#106. VIEW OF NISHIDIO IYO. 
#107. THE CELEBRATED PINE TREE AT HAMAMATSU. 
#108. TEMPLE OF MIYATA. 
#109. VIEW OF KUCHU RIVER. 
#110. SHINSHA BRIDGE, HODOGAYA. 
#111. ANOTHER COPY OF THE SAME. 
#112. NIGHT TRAVELLING AT MT. HAKONE. 
#113. TEMPLE MISHIMA, DAIMIOZIN. 
#114. VIEW OF MT. FUJI, FROM FUZISWA. 


Hiroshige: “The Hiroshige prints come from an old importation, 

about 1860.” 

#448. PEEPING. Meanwhile dog steals the food entrusted, and 
the wine is spilled. The next, while fighting, the birds and 
dog carry off the food of the boys. DOUBLE PRINT. 

#449. ILLUSTRATION FROM A FAIRY TALE. Rabbit and 
badger, and the difficulty of their being together in case 
of mutual help. 

#450. VIEW OF SHINAGAWA, in low tide. Women gathering 
shellfish, in picnic way. 

#451. VIEW OF GOLD MINE AT SADO. 

#452. DISTANT VIEW OF MT. FUJI, FROM OMIYA SHIKU. 

#453. VIEW OF TENRIU RIVER. 

#454. VIEW OF TOYOKAWA BRIDGE, YOSHIDA. 

#455. DISTANT VIEW OF MIYO, FROM YEZIRI. 

#456. INTERIOR VIEW OF HOTEL, AT AKASAKA VILLAGE. 

#457. VIEW OF MT. FUJI, FROM TAMAGAWA RIVER. 

#458. VIEW OF OKITSU RIVER. 

#459. VIEW OF SHONO IN A RAIN. 

#460. NIHONBASHI BRIDGE, TOKIO. 

#461. VIEW OF KANOGAWA BAY, moonlight. 

#462. VIEW OF MT. FUJI, FROM HARA. 

#463, TEA-HOUSE AT FUCHU. 

#464. ONE OF THE SERIES OF CELEBRATED 53 VIEWS. 

#465. VIEW OF MT. FUJI, FROM MEGURO. 

#466. AUTUMN MAPLES OF KIOTO. 

#467. VIEW OF MISHIMA. 

#468. VIEW OF TENRIU RIVER. 

#469. VIEW OF KODZUKE. 

#470, VIEW OF LURAMIDAKI WATERFALL. 

#471. VIEW OF TOTSUKA. 

#472. MT., KASOZAN KATSUSA. 

#473. FIREWORKS, AT RIOGOKU BRIDGE. 

#474. VIEW OF KANDA MIOZIN TEMPLE. Good. 

#475. TEMPLE DANCING. Very good. 

#476. PICTURE FROM THE STORY OF YOSHITSUNE 
ICHIDAIKI. 

#477. MOONLIGHT AT TAMAGAWA RIVER 
* This print is classified as a first impression, showing the 
grain of the wood on the block taken in printing, and with 
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beautiful sapphire blue and gold moon effect. One of his 
master works. 

#478. VIEW OF AKASAKA IN THE MOONLIGHT. 

#479, VIEW OF OIGAWA RIVER. 

#480. THE CELEBRATED PINE TREE AT KOSHU. 


Hiroshige: “The Hiroshige prints were an early importation from 

Japan.” 

#266. DISTANT VIEW OF MT. FUJI AND YENOSHIMA IS- 
LAND, from the Beach of Hichirigahama, with ladies of a 
picnic party gathering shells. Triplet. 

#267. “AUTUMN MOON.” at Shiu Yoshiwara, Yedo. 

#268. VIEW OF NINOKAWA. 

#269. VIEW OF SHIOMI HILL, overlooking the sea. 

#270. VIEW OF MOUNT OKABE. 

#271. ONE OF THE 53 VIEWS OF TAKAIBO. 

#272. OVERLOOKING YEDO BAY, FROM GOTEMYAMA 
HILL. 

#273. VIEW OF FUJI, FROM SATA TOGE. 

#274. VIEW OF MAISAKA. 

#275. VIEW OF TAMAGAWA RIVER. 

#276. VIEW OF YAMASHIRO IDE. 

#277. FISH. 

#278. DAIMO’S PROCESSION AT YATSU KOGI. 

#279. VIEW OF HAKONE LAKE. 

#280. VIEW OF ABEGAWA RIVER. 

#281, VIEW OF MINAGUCHI. 

#282. ROKUGO RIVER, KAWASAKI. 

#283. SETO RIVER, FUJIYEDA. 

#284. VIEW OF MT. FUJI, FROM YOSHIWARA. 

#285. VIEW OF FUJIGAWA RIVER, FROM KANBARA. 

#286. FISHING AT THE COAST OF ODAWARA. 

#287. BANIUGAWA FERRIES, AT HIRATSUKA. 

#288. VIEW OF OISO. 

#289. VIEW OF HIROSHE. Good. 

#290. VIEW OF A RAINBOW, FROM ATAGO HILL. 

#291. WATERFALL AT MT. OYAMA. 

#292. COMBAT OF YOSHITHUNE AND BENKEI ON GOZIO 
BEACH. 

#293. VIEW OF MT. FUJI, FROM TATSUKA. 

#294, VIEW OF MT. FUJI, FROM KAWAKSAKI. 

#295. VIEW OF KANAGAWA BAY. Clear impression. 

#296. VIEW OF MT. FUJI, FROM YUI. 

#297. VIEW OF NARUMI. 

#298. VIEW OF FUJISAWA. 

#299. VIEW OF HAKONE LAKE. 

#300. VIEW OF ODAWARA. 


Hiroshige: “From Japan, 1863.” 

#77. SET OF FOUR PRINTS, one of Ozi Temple, another cherry 
blossoms at Mukojima, maple at Kaianzi Temple, and 
peony blossoms at Fukagawa. Recall various things for 
which they are noted as cake carried by the women at 
Mukojima. 


Kunisada: “From Japan, 1863.” 

#321. INTERIOR SCENE AT TEA-HOUSE. Owariya. With 
eleven ladies. The views of the distant rooms are beauti- 
fully carried out. Triplet wrongly mounted. A little poem 
says that so many live flowers will surely attract many 
people. 

#503. STORY OF GENGI MONOGATARI. Court ladies admir- 
ing cherry blossoms at night in the Royal Garden. Printed 
on embossed paper, by special order, to bring out the bril- 


liant colors in printing. Very rare. TRIPLET. 
*Picture roll, in the title “fifty-fourth.” 


Kuniyoshi: “From Japan, 1863.” 

#330. A DEVIL'S DEN, with the Devil and his followers at Mt. 
Oreyama; great festivities going on and the chief is sur- 
rounded by beautiful women who were captured by devils. 
Watanaba Tsuna invites himself to the gathering, gains the 
confidence of the chief, and finally he saves the women 
and escapes from the den. He then dances with a minor 
dancer. TRIPLET. Printed on crepe paper. 


Toyokuni: “From Japan, 1863." 

#534. LORD AND TWO LADIES. Playing on the Samisen, Ko- 
kiu and Koto at the summer pleasure house, Futamiya. 
Peach blossoms surrounding the balcony and a distant view 
of artificial garden, stone lanterns and bridges scattered 
here and there, giving a beautiful view. TRIPLET. Very fine 
color, particularly the green. Imitation of Genju story. 


Shigenobu: “From Japan, 1863.” 

#151. A WARRIOR, YOSHITSUNE, ON HORSEBACK, and his 
two retainers, Benkei and Kisanda, before the great battle 
of Haki. TRIPLET. 
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Adolf Wolff: “Poet, Sculptor and Revolutionist, 


but Mostly Revolutionist”! 
Francis M. Naumann and Paul Avrich 


Anarchism, with its criticism of old standards and values, 
its spirit of daring and inquiry, and its emphasis on inno- 
vation and experiment, has always held a special attraction 
for artists. It is a natural creed for those who consider them- 
selves aesthetically and socially in the avant-garde and 
therefore opposed to the existing order. Anarchists, more- 
over, have been less tempted to set rules for artistic creation 
than other groups, and more inclined to accept art for what 
it is as it comes from the artist’s workshop. Small wonder, 
then, that painters and sculptors, poets and novelists should 
have found anarchism a congenial doctrine. Many well- 
known artists and writers have adhered to the anarchist 
movement or been influenced by anarchist ideas. Artists 
who have been linked to anarchism in one way or another 
include Gustave Courbet, Camille Pissarro, and Paul Sig- 
nac in France, and Robert Henri, George Bellows, and Man 
Ray in the United States. Among the writers are figures of 
such stature as Oscar Wilde and George Bernard Shaw, Leo 
Tolstoy and Franz Kafka, James Joyce and Eugene O'Neill. 

What drew these and other artistic and literary rebels to 
anarchism was their conviction that the freedom of the in- 
dividual is indispensable for the flowering of culture. They 
believed that a libertarian society would be more favorable 
to the artist than any other, that art, indeed, depends on 
the full and free development of individual capacities. Their 
search for self-development and self-expression, their de- 
sire to live and work free from academic and governmental 
restrictions, to assert their independence of all conventions 
and restraints, drove them inexorably along the anarchist 
path. Combined, in many cases, with their quest for per- 
sonal freedom and sense of alienation from existing aes- 
thetic values was an acute social awareness, a sympathy 
for the sufferings of the poor, which drew them to the an- 
archist creed. Between 1890 and 1920, it is probably no 
exaggeration to say, anarchism became the favored doc- 
trine of the literary and artistic avant-garde, in America as 
well as in Europe. Some writers and artists became mere 


1 In a 1914 court appearance, Wolff used these words to describe himself 
(see “Wolff in Court Again,” New York Times, August 22, 1914,9). 


2 See Who's Who in American Art, 11, Washington, D.C., 1940, 706; this 
lexicon records the year of Wolff's birth as 1887, though it must actually 
have been 1883, for in the spring of 1913, The Modern School magazine 
reports him to be thirty years of age (for full ref. see n. 12 below). 


3 In May 1901, a student identified as “Adolph Wolff” won the $40 Lang- 
don Second Prize in coin and medal design at the National Academy 
School of Fine Arts (information provided by Kathleen Zimmerman, Re- 
gistrar at the National Academy of Design, New York). This could have 


anarchist sympathizers, but others wrote and drew for an- 
archist publications, while still others, combining revolu- 
tionary politics with revolutionary art, became intimately 
involved in the day-to-day workings of the movement, par- 
ticipating in anarchist demonstrations and teaching in an- 
archist schools. 

There are few better examples of the anarchist artist and 
activist than that of the sculptor and poet Adolf Wolff (Fig. 
1), who practiced his craft and preached revolution during 
the heyday of the New York avant-garde, between 1912 and 
1920. Wolff was born in Brussels on March 1, 1883.? He 
emigrated to the United States when still a boy, though 
little is known of his activities during this period. He stud- 
ied at the National Academy of Design in New York, al- 
though the precise dates of his training in this institution 
are unknown.? At this time he also worked in the studio 
of Fernando Miranda (1842-1925), a Spanish-born sculptor, 
before returning to his native Belgium for study at the Aca- 
démie Royale des Beaux Arts in Brussels.‘ There Wolff en- 
tered the workshop of Charles van der Stappen (1843-1910), 
a sculptor whose style was strongly influenced by fifteenth- 
century Florentine art, and Constantin Meunier (1831- 
1905), the Belgian sculptor, painter, and graphic artist, 
whose works are primarily devoted to social themes and 
best known for their sympathetic portrayal of working 
people. It was probably in Meunier’s studio that Wolff was 
given his first broad exposure to the potential of sculpture 
as a propagandistic medium. 

The first certain record of Wolff's activities in New York 
dates from the winter of 1912-13. By then he was thirty 
years old and conducting an art class at the Ferrer School 
at 63 East 107th Street in Harlem. Named in honor of Fran- 
cisco Ferrer, a Spanish anarchist and educator who had been 
executed for alleged subversion in 1909, this radical insti- 
tution was then the leading anarchist center in New York 
City. The Ferrer School, or Modern School as it was also 
called, sought to create an atmosphere of freedom and self- 


been Adolf Wolff, whose name was subject to variant spellings. 


4 Information regarding Wolff's early training is supplied in a brief resumé 
the artist himself prepared for the Sculptors’ Guild (Papers of the Sculp- 
tors’ Guild, Archives of American Art, Washington, D.C.). 


5 Wolff probably participated in the activities of the Ferrer School even 
earlier than this date, but by the closing days of 1912 he was assuredly at 
the Center, for he reviewed the art exhibition held there from December 
28, 1912, to January 3, 1913 (see Adolf Wolff, “The Art Exhibit,” The 
Modern School, No. iv, Spring, 1913, 10-12). 


1 Adolf Wolff, 
1914, photogra- 
pher unknown 
(from The Inter- 
national, March, 
1914) 





reliance for the pupils, in contrast with the formality and 
discipline of the traditional classroom. It differed from other 
educational experiments of the time in being a school for 
children of workers and operated by the workers them- 
selves. Its founders, moreover, were mostly anarchists, 
whose prophets were Bakunin, Kropotkin, and Tolstoy, and 
who aimed to abolish all forms of authority, political and 
economic as well as educational and artistic, and to usher 
in a new society based on the voluntary cooperation of free 
individuals.* 

Apart from being a day school for children, the Modern 
School, started in 1911 and directed by the writer Will Dur- 
ant, was a center of social radicalism, adult education, and 
experimentation in the arts. Anarchism, socialism, syndi- 
calism, birth control, free love, Cubism, Futurism, psy- 
choanalysis, feminism, direct action — all were subjects 
intensely discussed at the school. Evening courses for adults 
were offered in literature, foreign languages, Esperanto, and 
art, the last conducted by Robert Henri and George Bel- 
lows, who had been drawn to the school by Emma Gold- 
man, the most celebrated anarchist of the day. Goldman 
herself was among the guest lecturers, along with Margaret 
Sanger, Jack London, Clarence Darrow, Lincoln Steffens, 
and Upton Sinclair. A “Free Theatre” staged avant-garde 
plays by Maeterlinck, O'Casey, and Synge, and well-known 
writers, such as the poet Edwin Markham, gave readings 
from their works. 

After only a few months of exposure to the workings of 
the Ferrer School, Wolff became one of its most active par- 
ticipants. In the evening he gave a course in French for 
adults, while on Thursday afternoon he taught art to the 
children, who sketched, modeled in clay, and tinkered with 
mallet and chisel in the yard. In addition to being a teacher, 
Wolff was himself a student at the school. On free evenings 
he attended the art classes of Henri and Bellows, as well 


° See Paul Avrich, The Modern School Movement: Anarchism and Ed- 
ucation in the United States, Princeton, N.]., 1980. 


7 Adolf Wolff, “The Modern School,” The Modern School, No. IV, Spring, 
1913, 20. 


8 See, for example, Mother Earth, October, 1913, July, 1914, August, 1914, 
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as a course in literature taught by Leonard Abbott, one of 
the editors of the journal Current Literature. Among his 
fellow students in the art classes were Man Ray, Max We- 
ber, Abraham Walkowitz, William Zorach, Samuel Hal- 
pert, Ben Benn, and a host of other young artists who were 
to become notable in the years to come. Wolff was a strong 
exponent of freedom in education, and in the spring of 1913 
he published a brief essay in The Modern School, a mag- 
azine published by the Ferrer Association, outlining his phi- 
losophy of education. “In the educational war,” he wrote, 
“the object is to liberate the child intellectually, to lift from 
it the crushing weight of centuries of error. . . . Wolff op- 
timistically concluded that the principles and ideas of the 
Ferrer Center anticipated the future course of education. 
“The Modern School,” he wrote, “is a sort of alchemist’s 
laboratory where the philosopher's stone of education is 
being evolved. Its efforts should be encouraged, its results 
scrutinized. . . . We are futurists in education; we are ideal- 
ists; but we are practical idealists, firmly believing that the 
dream of to-day will be the reality of to-morrow.” 

Wolff, it might be added, became an associate editor of 
The Modern School, to which he frequently contributed 
poems and essays. The handsome covers of this elegant 
journal were designed by such artists as Ben Benn, Max 
Weber, and Rockwell Kent (later, Kent also designed an 
alphabet of decorative initial letters for the magazine). In 
addition to his work on this publication, Wolff contributed 
to other radical periodicals of the day, among them Emma 
Goldman's Mother Earth, whose offices were a few blocks 
from the Ferrer School, Hippolyte Havel's Revolt, pub- 
lished in the school’s basement, and Alfred Kreymborg's 
two magazines, The Glebe and Others, both published in 
Ridgefield, New Jersey, across the Hudson River from 
Manhattan.’ It was in Ridgefield that a small artist’s colony 
that Wolff would frequent sprang up in 1913. Apart from 
Kreymborg and Wolff, this small community included such 
figures as Man Ray, Samuel Halpert, and the writer Manuel 
Komroff. 

Wolff was a rather gruff-looking character, whose 
sharply trimmed beard gave him a somewhat devilish air. 
Though described as a kind and gentle man, he was always 
quick to express his ideas in an intense and verbose fashion. 
Man Ray's reminiscences of this period provide an account 
of several incidents that shed light on Wolff's complex per- 
sonality and private life.* Ray met Wolff (or “Lupov,” as 
he is thinly disguised in Ray's autobiography) at the Ferrer 
Center, where he recalls that one evening in the life-draw- 
ing class, in the absence of a model, the sculptor brought 
his beautiful, seven-year-old daughter to pose nude. To- 
wards the end of the session the girl's mother came in, her 
face looking drawn, as Ray recalls, whereupon she helped 
her child to dress and swept her away. A few weeks later, 
learning that Ray was unhappy living at home, Wolff of- 


October, 1914; Revolt, February 5, 1916; The Glebe, Spring, 1913; and 
Others. November, 1915. 


° Man Ray, Self Portrait, London, 1973, 23-24, 28-29, and 34-35. 
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fered his young friend a place in which to work, in a small 
studio he rented on Thirty-fifth Street. Ray, however, did 
not find the space very comfortable, as Wolff left the floor 
wet and dirty from his work, and the studio was filled with 
his sculptures, drawings, and oil paintings. One morning, 
however, Ray entered the small studio and discovered Wolff 
and a young woman lying together on the studio couch. 
Wolff, as Ray later explained, had been recently divorced 
from his French wife, Adon LaCroix, with whom he re- 
mained friends and took turns in caring for their child. It 
was through Wolff's introduction at the Ridgefield colony 
that Ray met and later married LaCroix. 

Both Wolff and LaCroix contributed to Ray’s single-issue 
publication, The Ridgefield Gazook (March 1915), aptly 
described by Ray’s biographer as “America’s first proto- 
Dada periodical.” This hand-produced sheet, folded to 
form four pages, contained parodies of Wolff [Adolf Lupo], 
LaCroix [Adon la*], and other acquaintances, including 
Kreymborg [A. Kreambug], Hippolyte Havel [Hipp 
O'Havel], and Manuel Komroff [Kumoff]. This ephemeral 
publication carried a poem by Wolff entitled ‘Three Bombs” 
(Fig. 2), which was illustrated by Ray with three sizzling 
explosives placed on a dish, accompanied by knife and fork. 
. This poem consisted of nothing more than a series of blank 
lines, two exclamation marks, and a sequence of arbitrarily 
distributed letters. Given its avant-garde quality, the com- 
position of the poem must be credited to Ray, for Wolff's 
poetical works of this period took a more conventional 
form. 

Like his personality, Wolff's poetry was characterized by 
a crude, unrefined power that reflected his militant tem- 
perament. His first collection of poems, “Songs, Sighs and 
Curses,” was published in September 1913, as the inaugural 
issue of Kreymborg's The Glebe (Fig. 3). The individual 
poems in this collection had been written in 1912-13, and 
were dedicated to Leonard Abbott, in whose literature class 
they had been composed. When asked to establish a se- 
quence for his poems, Wolff employed a method that would 
later be used extensively by the Dadaists: “Let fate decide,” 
he declared, whereupon he threw his manuscript into the 
air and asked that the poems be printed in the order in 
which they were collected off the floor." In the following 
year, 1914, the New York firm of Albert and Charles Boni 
published Wolff's first and only book of poetry, Songs of 
Rebellion, Songs of Life, Songs of Love, which comprised 
his earlier collection of poems plus thirty new titles. In this 
publication, the poems were arranged in accordance with 
the three divisions suggested by the book's title: “Songs of 
Rebellion” were devoted to anarchist themes or to well- 
known anarchist personalities; “Songs of Life” covered sub- 
jects from artists to erotica, while others were dedicated to 
various literary and social rebels; and the final category, 
“Songs of Love” contained a brief selection of poems de- 
voted to rather blithe, sentimental themes. 

On the whole, Wolff's poems lacked merit, on both for- 


10 Arturo Schwarz, Man Ray: The Rigor of Imagination, New York, 
1977, 27. 


11 Editor's note, The Glebe, 1, No. 1, September, 1913, 4. 
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mal and aesthetic grounds. At their worst, they are unin- 
spired and conventionally composed; at best, they repre- 
sent his total commitment to anarchistic doctrine. The 
consuming degree of this commitment is revealed in the 
following poem addressed to his seven-year-old daughter: 


TO ESTHER 


My little daughter, my masterpiece, 

Child in body, mind and spirit, beautiful, 

Child so much a child 

When you have blossomed into womanhood, 

May you be a Judith decapitating a Holofernes, 

A Joan of Arc leading a people to victory, 

A Louise Michel fighting on the barricades, 

A Voltairine de Cleyre singing songs of revolt, 

An Emma Goldman preaching the gospel of rebellion. 
I dedicate you, 

Fruit of my blood, child of my soul 

I dedicate you to the cause of emancipation, 

I dedicate you to the cause of truth and justice, 

I dedicate you to the Social Revolution. 

May your life and your death be the scourge of tyrants 
And the inspiration of those who fight for human 
freedom. 
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Publications sympathetic to Wolff's anarchist beliefs 
praised his poetic accomplishments. He is “a true child of 
the revolutionary thought of our time,” remarked The 
Modern School magazine. “He discards rhyme and takes 
quite naturally to the free chants that Walt Whitman pio- 
neered, He celebrates the radical events of the day; indites 
odes to labor leaders; and creates marching songs for 
strikes.""? The International Socialist Review thought his 
poems “distinctly worth while,” and “filled with a fine spirit 
of rebellion that gives them especial value.” But Alfred 


12 Editor's note, “Poems by Adolf Wolff,” The Modern School, No. iv, 
Spring, 1913, 7. 


13 The International Socialist Review, xiv, No. 10, April, 1914, 636. 





4 The Morning Telegraph, January 
31, 1915 
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Kreymborg, the one contemporary poet who took notice 
of Wolff’s writings and who was responsible for the pub- 
lication of his first volume of collected poems, expressed a 
more cautious and reserved opinion. In a full-page news- 
paper article devoted to a discussion of Wolff's anarchistic 
philosophy and artistic endeavors (Fig. 4), Kreymborg de- 
scribed his paintings, sculpture, and poetry as “not more 
than ideas imperfectly or lazily expressed,” as well as being 
“limited, as regards art form, in their expression.” Similar 
sentiments were voiced by André Tridon, a left-wing writer 


14 Alfred Kreymborg, “Adolf Wolff — Man of Ideas,” The Morning Tele- 
grapk, New York, January 31, 1915, magazine section, 7. 
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and author of the only other major article from this period 
devoted to an analysis of Wolff's sculpture.“ Tridon re- 
ferred to Wolff's poetry as “poetical hasheesh,” and thought 
that it lacked enthusiasm and resolve, although he felt that 
these inadequacies were offset by the ideas expressed in his 
sculpture. 

Whatever might be thought of his poetry, there can be 
little doubt that Wolff's sculpture from this period suc- 
cinctly combined his anarchist philosophy with the most 
advanced sculptural expressions of the day. The more fig- 
uratively dependent works of ca. 1913-14 are characterized 
by a basic reduction and simplification of form, doubtless 
inspired by Cubist painting and sculpture, examples of 
which he could have seen at the Armory Show — if indeed 
he visited this important exhibition — or at showings of 
progressive European and American art in the New York 
galleries. We know that he frequented these exhibitions 
during the 1913-14 gallery season, for at that time he served 
for a brief period as an art reviewer for The International, 
the same popular socialist magazine that ran Tridon's ar- 
ticle on his sculpture. To this monthly publication he con- 
tributed a series of articles entitled “Insurgent Art Notes,” 
presenting his somewhat unorthodox yet often prosaic re- 
views of current exhibitions, from a small show of modern 
art at the Ferrer School to larger exhibitions at the well- 
known galleries.” He was particularly impressed by the 
showing of Brancusi’s sculpture at ‘291,’ which took place 
in March of 1914. In his review of this show he declared 
Brancusi “one of the most interesting figures in the art world 

_ of today . . . a magician who throws nature into a mystical 
cauldron from which she emerges purified, sanctified, es- 
sentialised.” In his analysis of Brancusi’s technique he 
closely describes the reduction and simplification of form 
he would employ in his own sculpture. “To keep inviolate 
the immaculate purity of the curve,” Wolff observed, “he 
[Brancusi] sacrifices the minor parts, obliterating them 
completely or reducing them to a minimum of projectivity 
and converting them into decorative elements.‘ 

Despite the probable influence of these exhibitions, few 
examples of American sculpture can be cited as precedents 
of Wolff's extreme geometricization of form. In October of 
1914, an anonymous writer for Vanity Fair explained his 
process of simplification as an outgrowth of "Mendelism,” 
which he explained was the “development from the com- 
plex to the simple,“ apparently assuming Wolff's ideas to 
be complex and his sculpture simple. The writer went on 


15 André Tridon, “Adolf Wolff: A Sculptor of To-Morrow,” The Inter- 
national, vni, No. 3, March, 1914, 86-87. 


16 For a listing of the exhibitions held in New York during this period, see 
Judith K. Zilczer, “New York Exhibitions of Modern Art, 1913-1918,” Ap- 
pendix B, “The Aesthetic Struggle in America, 1913-18: Abstract Art and 
Theory in the Stieglitz Circle” Ph.D. diss., University of Delaware, Wil- 
mington, Del., 1975, 245-61. On the relationship between avant-garde 
politics and art on the eve of World War I, see Theda Shapiro, Painters 
and Politics, New York, 1976, chap. 4. 


Y Wolff's first contribution to this magazine was the publication of a short 
parable inspired by the Mylius Case (see The International, vi, No. 3, 


to make comparisons with Egyptian art, and warned that 
the rigid formula employed by the Egyptians, which, he 
observed, “ended by making them — as imaginative artists 
— completely sterile,” could also serve to restrict the cre- 
ative capabilities of the Cubists.!9 

Even if this critic’s remarks are of little value in revealing 
the sculptor’s intentions, his article illustrates four sculp- 
tures, two of which (along with the bronze sculpture of 
an eagle) are the only examples of work by Wolff whose 
whereabouts today are known. Moreover, the captions in 
this article provide the titles Wolff intended for his sculp- 
tures, even though Kreymborg reports that Wolff disliked 
ascribing specific titles to his works because, in keeping 
with his philosophy, he wanted each viewer to react “with 
independence of thought and volition.” Nevertheless, the 
titles are instructive and provide some indication of the 
sculptor’s intentions. Repose (or Contemplation as it is cap- 
tioned in Kreymborg’s article) portrays a woman in a re- 
clining position (Fig. 5), propped up at the shoulders and 
supported at the back by her elbows, while her blank, fea- 
tureless head gazes over the forms of her severely geo- 
metricized body. The Family (Fig. 6) represents a mother 
and child in seated position, vaguely reminiscent of the 
composition given to so many Renaissance Madonnas, 
while The Suppliant (Figs. 7 and 8) shows a cubified nude 
female body, inclined in a prostrate pasition, head down 
as if in a gesture of humble petition to a higher authority. 
In profile, this last sculpture is marked by a prominent 
planar delineation, which can be seen running from the top 
of the nude’s shoulders to the base of her buttocks, while 
a shorter, sweeping concave line formed by the inside arch 
of her feet continues the rhythmic momentum to the base 
of the sculpture. The full impact of the work can be felt 
when it is seen from a position level with its base, where 
its monumental qualities are fully conveyed. 

According to reports provided in both the articles by 
Tridon and Kreymborg, these small works were conceived 
as models for much larger public sculptures, some of which 
were intended for execution on a colossal scale. Belgium 
(Fig. 9), for example, a sculpture designed for his native 
countrymen as a memorial to the victims of World War I, 
was envisioned as a monolithic tower, some fifty feet in 
height, which Wolff wanted constructed in gray brick, each 
brick to memorialize an individual life that was lost in the 
conflict. Other sculptures were to equal the height of the 
Statue of Liberty. With relative assurance, in fact, we can 


March, 1913, 81). For his art reviews, see “Post Impressionism,” vir, No. 
2, November, 1913, 327; “Art Notes,” vu, No. 1; “Insurgent Art Notes” 
[all references following were published under this same heading], vin, 
No. 2, February, 1914, 59; vii, No. 3, March, 1914, 101-02; vu, No. 4, 
April, 1914, 133; and vini, No. 5, May, 1914, 165 (many of these reviews 
were reprinted in Camera Work). 

18 Adolf Wolff, “Insurgent Art Notes,” The International, vii, No. 4, 
April, 1914, 133. 

19 “Adolf Wolff: Sculptor of the New World,” Vanity Fair, n, No. 2, 
October, 1914, 54. 





5 Repose or Contemplation (original plaster, 1914), 1915, 
bronze, 4" x 544” x 314” 


6 The Family, 
1914, plaster, di- 
mensions un- 
known (from 
Vanity Fair, Oc- 
tober 1914) 


surmise that Wolff designed most of his sculptures as ma- 
quettes for larger-scaled productions. Certainly his small 
bronze sculpture of an eagle (Fig. 10) perched on a crys- 
talline, sleekly reduced mountain-top, was envisioned in 
more monumental terms, as was his figure of an eagle with 
upraised wing, which served as the cover illustration for 
Songs of Rebellion (Fig. 11). 

Perhaps the most visionary and ambitious work con- 
ceived by Wolff in these years is his Temple of Solidarity 
(Fig. 12), a project for an enormous meeting hall of the 
future. It was described by Tridon as a “piece of social- 
symbolic-architectural-cubist sculpture.” Wolff explained 
that the exterior of his building was meant to proclaim the 
purpose for which it was created, and thus its design was 
made to resemble a crowd of men gathered in a public 
square. The towering shapes defining the vertical accen- 
tuation of the building are derived from the highly sim- 
plified and geometricized shapes of men, portrayed shoul- 
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7 The Suppliant, 1914, plaster, profile view, 12” x 2014” 
x 9”. New York, private collection 





qu 


8 The Suppliant, 1914, plaster, three-quarter view, 12! 
x 202" x 9", New York, private collection 


der to shoulder, in a crowd-like formation. The doors of 
the building were made to open out onto a large podium, 
the corners of which were designed as zigzagging stairs, in 
order to disperse the crowd into “harmonious diverging 
streams.” According to what Wolff told Tridon, the com- 
pressed and mob-like configuration was meant to convey 
the feeling of “unity, solidarity and self-confidence.” Tri- 
don also described — but did not illustrate — another ar- 
chitecturally scaled work that was envisioned as a modern 
crematorium: “seventy-five or one hundred and seventy- 
five feet long,” with “two huge figures of mourners garbed 
in Dartesque robes and leaning on each other's shoulders 
over the coffin in an attitude of solemn grief.” 

So far as can be established, none of Wolff's sculptures 
was ever realized on such a colossal scale. The only work 
from this period known to have approached such heroic 
proportions is recorded in the background of an undated 
photograph of the artist (Fig. 18), who is seen posing before 


10 Title un- 
known, 1915, 
bronze, 1042" 
high. New York, 
private collection 
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9 Belgium, ca. 
1914-15, material 
and dimensions 
unknown (from 
The Morning 
Telegraph, Janu- 
ary 31, 1915) 





‘Beigron. 





a large sculpture indistinctly identified by a running scroll 
of letters at its base: “CONGRESS OF PEOPLES UNITED.” 
A cubified, bending figure sits atop a globe-like shape on 
one end of the sculpture, while a grouping of geometri- 





11 Title unknown, 1914, material and dimensions unknown 
(from Adolf Wolff, Songs of Rebellion, Songs of Life, Songs 


of Love, 1914). 
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12 Temple of Solidarity, 1914, material and dimensions un- 
known (from The International, March, 1914) 


cized, semi-abstract figures are shown tightly embracing on 
a second pinnacle, vaguely recalling the positions given to 
the embracing augusti and caesars on the fourth-century 
sculpture of The Tetrarchs in the Piazza S. Marco, Venice. 

Both Kreymborg and Tridon regarded Wolff's idea for a 
new order of monumental sculpture as worthy of serious 
consideration. Kreymborg saw it as a refreshing break from 
the dictates imposed by traditional architecture, and par- 
ticularly applicable to “the vital issues of the present and 
future ages.” Tridon used the example of Wolff's work as 
an opportunity to call for a new order of architecture and 


13 Tradition, 
1914, plaster, di- 
mensions un- 
known (from 
Vanity Fair, Oc- 
tober, 1914) 





sculpture — buildings that would take into consideration 
the skyline of the new cities, along with large-scale sculp- 
tures that would not be dwarfed by the new skyscrapers 
and that, according to Tridon, would be designed in accor- 
dance with the “sharp angles, the well-defined shape, [and] 
the straight lines of the machine.” Tridon further argued 
that the realistic and fully finished quality of modeled 
sculpture was ill-suited to the needs of the new metropolis, 
while more appropriate was the suggestive power inherent 
in less precisely determined shapes, such as those in Cubist 
sculpture. A similar point was made by Kreymborg, who 
felt that the figurative basis for Wolff's sculpture was sec- 
ondary to its real purpose, which he said was to provide 
the medium of expression for an idea or emotional state. 
According to Kreymborg, Wolff's figurative works were 
designed to represent ‘’feelings, feelings that demand 
expression, grief, joy, love, thought — elemental feelings 
for which the language of sculpture and the human figure 
are the medium of outlet.” “As a result,” Kreymborg con- 
cluded, “all naturalistic elements . . . must suffer.” 

The abandonment, or at least the suppression, of readily 
recognizable imagery, was precisely the direction that 
Wolff’s sculpture appears to have taken for a brief three- 
or four-year period, from roughly 1915 through 1919. Even 
as early as 1914, the suggestive qualities inherent in abstract 
form were explored in a work entitled Tradition (Fig. 13), 
which on first inspection appears to be totally void of rec- 
ognizable subject matter. The subject of this work can be 
discerned only when it is realized that the long sloping plane 
on the lower right side of the sculpture meets at a conflu- 
ence of intersecting angles that define the facial features of 
a heavily bearded, aged figure. The resultant pyramidal 
shape, then, represents the severely geometricized head 
of an old man, evoking that of a biblical prophet, while 
the sculpture’s title — Tradition — probably refers to the 
timelessness and unchanging conditions associated with 
old age. 

It was not until the year after he completed this work, 


20 Willard Huntington Wright, “Modern American Painters — And Wins- 
low Homer,” The Forum, uv, No. 6, December, 1915, 670; this review 
must refer to the exhibition of “Paintings by Picabia, Braque, Picasso; 
Photographs by Alfred Stieglitz; African Sculpture,” held at the Modern 
Gallery from October 16 to November 13, 1915, for Wright refers to the 
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however, that Wolff would make his most notable contri- 
bution to the sculpture of this period. In the fall of 1915, 
in a group exhibition at the Modern Gallery in New York, 
he showed two sculptures that were probably conceived in 
totally abstract terms. Such at least was the impression 
gained by Willard Huntington Wright, who in his review 
of the exhibition described the sculptures as “blocks built 
oppositionally from a spreading base.” Wright went on to 
criticize the sculptures, however, for what he felt was a 
clumsy application of formal elements and an inappro- 
priate use of materials. “As attempts at rhythm they are 
failures,” he concluded. “They lack poise, for their straight 
lines kill movement, and their bases are larger than their 
apexes. Even their hypothetical solidity is destroyed by the 
gilt- and nickel-plating which, in reflecting objects, like a 
looking-glass, takes away all their materiality.’ 

Still more caustic was the criticism aimed at a display of 
Wolff's sculpture in this same gallery six months later, where 
in March of 1916 he participated in an exhibition of modern 
sculpture that included a selection of works by Brancusi, 
Modigliani, Adelheid Roosevelt, and Alice Morgan Wright. 
According to the reviews of this exhibition, Wolff showed 
eight sculptures, the abstract forms of which were either 
intended to express a particular mood or the qualities of a 
given place.” “In Adolph [sic] Wolff's work,” a New York 
Times critic remarked, “one encounters the long-recog- 
nized idea of certain linear symbols for repose and action, 
the horizontals, the diagonals, and the perpendiculars hav- 
ing their separate messages. The ‘newness’ consists in the 
abstract treatment and avoidance of anything resembling 
imitation of nature.” Titles made it clear that Wolff in- 
tended his abstract forms to express a variety of subjects, 
ranging from Struggle, Revolt, and Relaxation, to Brood- 
ing, Repose, and New York. One critic of the exhibition 
found a “certain austere eloquence” in the sculpture’s “bare, 
angular, elementary arrangements.” This same critic also 
admired the very qualities of monumentality and solidity 
of form that Wright had earlier found lacking. “Looked at 
more closely and with a certain responsive sympathy,” this 
critic noted, “Mr. Wolf's [sic] massed cubes of plaster and 
metal suddenly assume shapes of monumental dignity and 
grandeur. Their only lines are planes and many angles; their 
forms are material and mass, geometrically organized or 
‘crystalized’ into the symbol of an idea.” 

The works by Wolff in this exhibition are not extant, 
although a photograph of one of the sculptures was pre- 
served in the records of the gallery's proprietor, Marius de 
Zayas. It records the image of a sculpture whose powerful 
grouping of geometric masses may have been intended to 
represent the work entitled New York (Fig. 14), for it very 
closely follows the description of this sculpture provided 


works of these other artists in his review. 


21 The reviews quoted here were preserved in Marius de Zayas, “How, 
When, and Why Modern Art Came to New York," intro. and notes by 
Francis Naumann, Arts Magazine, tiv, No. 8, 118-19. 
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by a reviewer for The Brooklyn Eagle. "New York’,” this 
critic observed, “is presented as a series of truncated, tall 
pyramids, undoubtedly referring chiefly to skyscrapers and 
also to its aspiration and strife.” If accurately identified, in 
sculptural terms this work represents the continuation of 
a thematic genre established by Picabia at the time of his 
first visit to New York in 1913, where he completed and 
exhibited a series of abstract watercolors based on his 
impression of the new, bustling, and over-crowded me- 
tropolis.# Similarly, the polished metal surface of Wolff's 
sculpture, as well as its tightly compressed and intersecting 
geometric forms, are probably meant to represent the glis- 
tening skyscrapers and ambiance of New York's crowded 
streets. It appears, however, that Wolff’s dependence on 
the generative qualities of a specific subject for his sculpture 
became less and less important in the ensuing years. In Feb- 
ruary of 1917, for example, he showed three sculptures in 
an exhibition of modern art at the Bourgeois Gallery, all 
of which were simply entitled “Three-Dimensional Study.” 

Perhaps Wolff's most adventurous experimentation in 
abstraction dates from 1919, for it was in March of that 
year that a totally abstract bronze sculpture by the artist 
(Fig. 15) appeared as the cover illustration for Man Ray's 
TNT, a single-issue magazine that Ray described as “a ti- 
rade against industrialists, the exploiters of workers." To 
this avant-garde publication Wolff also contributed the 
most unconventional poems of his authorship, “From the 
Chinese” and “Leaves of Tea.” The sculpture is simply iden- 
tified by the caption “BRONZE,” providing a partial in- 
dication of its non-objectivity, while the poems display a 
similar disregard for subject matter; the rhyme and formal 
conventions on which his earlier poetry relied are here to- 
tally abandoned, while thematic content is virtually ig- 
nored and replaced only by the suggestion of separate, un- 
related images. Wolff's treatment of both the poems and 
the sculpture in a more radical or avant-garde vein is un- 
derscored by the magazine's explosive title, TNT. It may 
never be known whether Wolff intended this sculpture to 
have a specific association with his anarchist activities, but 
the stability conveyed in its truncated, pyramidal form, 
and the monumentality implied by the permanent medium 
employed, suggest that, as with his earlier works, Wolff 
envisioned this sculpture for execution on a colossal scale, 
for mass public viewing. 

Wolff's art and his anarchism were inextricably inter- 
twined. Not only did he write and sculpt in a radical vein, 
but he marched in anarchist demonstrations and taught, as 
has been seen, at an anarchist school. He believed as pas- 


2 For a description and account of the showing of these works, see Wil- 
liam A. Camfield, Francis Picabia, His Art, Life and Times, Princeton, 
N.J., 1979, 47-51. 

23 See the catalogue Exhibition of Modern Art, Bourgeois Gallery, New 
York, February 10-March 10, 1917, Cat. Nos. 69, 70, and 71. This cat- 
alogue was brought to our attention by Garnett McCoy, Senior Curator, 
Archives of American Art, Washington, D.C., who also provided infor- 





14 Title unknown (New York?), 1916, nickel-plated metal, di- 
mensions unknown (from the Papers of Marius de Zayas, Se- 
ville, Spain; photo courtesy Rodrigo de Zayas) 





15 Title unknown, ca. 1919, bronze, dimensions unknown 
(from the cover of TNT, March, 1919) 


sionately in freedom in art as he did in literature and other 
spheres of creative activity. “‘Hands off’,” he proclaimed 
in early 1913, “should be the motto carved on the portals 
of the Modern School. The only thing truly our own, the 
only thing that is sacred private property, is our individ- 
uality, and he who tries to put his hands on it is a thief, 
perhaps the only kind of thief without any justification."# 


mation concerning Wolff's exhibition activities in the 1920's and thirties. 
The authors would like to take this opportunity to thank Mr. McCoy for 
his generous assistance. 

24 From an interview with Arturo Schwarz, New York Dada, Munich, 
1973, 96. 


25 A. Wolff (as in n. 5), 12. 
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16 Mother Earth, cover, July, 1914 


As Alfred Kreymborg remarked:‘Wolff is not ashamed of 
the title Anarchist, nor is he afraid of it.” On the contrary, 
to attain the anarchist ideal was for him “the highest a hu- 
man being can reach or dream toward.” To be an anarchist, 
according to Wolff, was “to be a human being without prej- 
udice, without superstition, without fear, even in the face 
of death, and to love truth and justice, and to speak it out 
irrespective of consequences, to have law and order within, 
not without, to require no government except that of one’s 
conscience, and to be so strongly individual as to embrace 
with one's own mind the well-being of the entire human 
collectivity." 

In keeping with his philosophy, Wolff wrote anti-war 
poetry as well as an anti-war play that was performed by 
the Anti-Militarist League of New York in October 1914, 
after the outbreak of the European conflagration.” During 
the spring of 1914, by the same token, he had taken part 
in a series of mass demonstrations for the unemployed, or- 
ganized by leading New York anarchists and labor mili- 


2 See Kreymborg, “Adolf Wolff,” The Morning Telegraph, January 31, 
1915, and “Adolf Wolffs Definition of Anarchism,” The Modern School, 
u, No. 4, April, 1915, 44-45. 

27 See Adolf Wolff, “War,” Mother Earth, ix, No. 6, August, 1914, 117, 
and Mother Earth, ix, No, 8, October, 1914, 253. 


*8 Adolf Wolff, “The Revolt of the Ragged,” Mother Earth, vii, No. 8, 
October, 1913, 226, and “So-called I WW. Raids Really Hatched by 
Schoolboys,” New York Times, March 29, 1914, magazine section, 2. 


29 “Singer Averts Riot at Agitator's Rally," New York Times, June 15, 


1914, 16. 
30 See Louise Berger, “The Lexington Explosion,” Mother Earth, 1x, No. 
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tants, among them Alexander Berkman, Carlo Tresca, and 
Bill Haywood. He also wrote poems about the jobless and 
the “revolt of the ragged,” so that Leonard Abbott dubbed 
him the “poet” of the unemployed movement.” 

At one mass rally for the unemployed, held in Union 
Square on April 4, 1914, Wolff was attacked by a police- 
man and arrested. Tried and convicted for inciting to riot, 
he received a suspended sentence provided that he refrain 
from further radical activity. Undeterred, in June he took 
part in a protest at Tarrytown, New York, near the estate 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., whom the anarchists held re- 
sponsible for a massacre of striking workers and their fam- 
ilies at Ludlow, Colorado. According to newspaper reports 
of the incident, Wolff disrupted a peaceful meeting of vil- 
lagers by calling them “vipers, snakes, and cowards” for 
their violation of the right to free speech, These same ac- 
counts reported that he was then embraced by his young 
daughter, who was heard to remark: “Please, papa, mamma 
wants you to smile and not be so angry.” Despite his daugh- 
ter's pleading, Wolff reportedly incited the crowd further 
by declaring that free speech was not a right that one should 
ask for, but that should be taken “from these cowardly 
Tarrytowners.” Then, showing his disdain for the judicial 
system, he announced: “The courts are rotten. I have had 
experience with them. They are no good.” 

During the next few months, Wolff would appear again 
in court on a variety of charges stemming from his in- 
volvement in the so-called Lexington Avenue explosion, an 
accident of July 4, 1914, when three young anarchists from 
the Ferrer School — Arthur Caron, Carl Hanson, and 
Charles Berg — blew themselves up while concocting 
bombs to be used against Rockefeller.® Wolff immediately 
dedicated a poem to the memory of his three slain friends, 
and designed a bronze urn to contain their ashes. The poem 
was published in a special memorial issue of Mother Earth 
devoted to the incident and the memory of its martyrs, 
while a drawing of the urn served as the cover illustration 
(Fig. 16). Bearing the inscription, “KILLED, JULY 4, 1914, 
CARON, HANSON, BERG," the urn took the shape of a 
pyramid with a clenched fist bursting from its apex, evok- 
ing a familiar symbol of workers' protest against estab- 
lished authority.” 

Displayed at the Ferrer School and at the offices of 
Mother Earth, Wolff's urn made a powerful impression and 
was vividly remembered decades later by those who saw 


5, July, 1914, 130-58, and Avrich, “Dynamite,” The Modern School Move- 
ment, 196-208. 


31 See From the Depths, a drawing by the English artist William Balfour 
Ker, which shows a worker's fist breaking through a ballroom floor to 
menace a group of wealthy revelers above (originaliy an illustration for 
The Silent War, 1906, a novel by John Ames based on the class struggle}. 
It may be that the three bombs drawn by Man Ray to illustrate Wolff's 
“poem” in the Ridgefield Gazook (Fig. 2) were meant to refer to Caron, 
Hanson, and Berg, who died as a result of an exploding bomb only eight 
months before the appearance of this ephemeral publication. 
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it. To Emma Goldman it symbolized American capitalism, 
“a hard cruel hand with long, lean, merciless fingers crush- 
ing in over the heart of the immigrant, squeezing out its 
blood in order to coin dollars and give the foreigner blighted 
hopes and stulted aspirations instead.” Wolff himself of- 
fered a different explanation: 


It conveys three meanings. By the pyramid is indicated 
the present unjust gradation of society into classes, with 
the masses on the bottom and the privileged classes tow- 
ering above them to the apex, where the clenched fist, 
symbolical of the social revolution, indicates the im- 
pending vengeance of those free spirits who refuse to be 
bound by the present social system and rise above it, 
threatening its destruction. The urn further symbolizes 
the strength and endurance of the revolution, having its 
foundation in so solid a base. A third suggestion is that 
of a mountain in course of eruption, the crude, mis- 
shapen, stern fist indicating the lava of human indig- 
nation which is about to belch forth and carry destruc- 
tion to the volcano which has given it birth.” 


So much enthusiasm was engendered by the powerful de- 
sign and symbolism of the urn that plans were immediately 
made to have it reproduced “on a gigantic scale.” Wolff 
reportedly proposed the idea of a mausoleum, “in which 
should repose the ashes of those who die in the war for 
liberty.” Although the actual execution of this work on such 
an ambitious scale never took place, it was reported that 
small replicas of the urn were made and offered for sale at 
“a small price.” Despite the overwhelming success of its 
design, Harry Kelly, a New York anarchist, recalled that 
its hollow shell later served “the peaceful function of a bell 
to call children to school and adults to meetings."# 
Wolff did not escape punishment for his role in the Union 
Square and Tarrytown demonstrations. In August 1914, he 
was brought before the magistrate of the Yorkville Police 
Court on charges of having broken parole for his partici- 
pation in meetings of the I.W.W. (Industrial Workers of 
the World).* In September, he was arrested and imprisoned 
for thirty days in the workhouse on Blackwell's Island. “I 
do earnestly hope,” he wrote to Alfred Stieglitz from his 
cell, “that all the rotten, filthy, corrupt prisons will be wiped 
away and the system that necessitates prisons will vanish 


32 Emma Goldman, Preparedness: The Road to Universal Slaughter, New 
York, 1916, 4. 

33 “The Viewing of the Urn,” in the report by Louise Berger, Mother Earth. 
July 1914, 155. 

3 Harry Kelly, “Roll Back the Years: Odyssey of a Libertarian,” ed. John 
Nicholas Beffel, unpublished autobiography, Tamiment Library, New York 
University, chap. 23, 9. 

35 See “Wolff in Court Again,” New York Times, August 22, 1914, 9. 

36 See Adolf Wolff, “A Letter from Prison,” dated October 1, 1914, Cam- 
era Work, xivu, dated July, 1914, published January, 1915, 15, as well as 
Wolff's “Prison Weeds,” Others, November, 1915, 86-92, a poem based 
on his experience on Blackwell's Island. 


37 Paul Avrich, interviews with Manuel Komroff, Woodstock, N.Y., Sep- 


from the face of the earth while the spirit of ‘291’ will grow 
and multiply, for it is the spirit of freedom, of self-expres- 
sion, of art, of life in the highest and deepest.’ 

And yet for all his egalitarian ideas and social militancy, 
Wolff, according to the recollections of his friend Manuel 
Komroff, was a “faker and poseur,” who never earned a 
penny, left a trail of debts, and lived off his girlfriend Vera, 
a designer with a house on East 113th Street, not far from 
the Modern School.” His anti-militarism similarly appears 
to have been founded on shifting sand. When America en- 
tered the war in April, 1917, Wolff became, as a friend 
recalled, a “hysterical patriot,” who defended the Allied 
cause and proclaimed that Emma Goldman and her asso- 
ciates should be “hanged from the nearest lamppost.” And 
in an evaluation of Wolff's poetry in 1934, even Alfred 
Kreymborg took the opportunity to comment on Wolff's 
changed position. “From a conscientious objector he rose 
to an upright American citizen,” Kreymborg quipped, add- 
ing, “America found a truer rebel in the poet, John Reed.” 

But these opinions should be considered in relation to 
the political ideologies of the individuals who made them. 
For if Wolff abandoned his anarchist position, he never- 
theless returned to the radical fold. During the 1920's, like 
many other American artists of this period, he drifted to- 
wards the Communist camp. “Towards the end of the twen- 
ties. . . ,” Milton Brown has observed, “questions of social 
content and social purpose in art and literature became top- 
ics for wide and heated discussion.”*° These issues came to 
a dramatic head in 1927 with the execution of the two Ital- 
ian anarchists, Sacco and Vanzetti. Scores of artists and 
writers immortalized these men in their paintings and writ- 
ings, while Wolff was called to design the urn to hold their 
ashes. In emulation of his earlier design for the Caron, Han- 
son, and Berg urn (Fig. 16), Wolff's repository for the cre- 
mated remains of Sacco and Vanzetti was pyramidal in 
shape, and capped at the summit by a large clenched fist 
(Fig. 17). 

Wolff's participation in projects such as this makes it clear 
that he never really renounced the radicalism that moti- 
vated his earlier work. Yet his brief experimentation with 
abstraction, linked as it was with his former anarchism, 
had less application to his newly adopted Communist 
ideals, which were better served by the academic training 
of his youth. As André Tridon noted in his article of 1914, 


tember 22, 1972, and with Dr. Moritz Jagendorf, New York City, May 
28, 1973. 


38 Paul Avrich, interviews with Dr. Maurice Hollod, North Miami, Flor- 
ida, December 20, 1972, and with Gussie Denenberg, Washington, D.C., 
December 29, 1976. 

3° Alfred Kreymborg, A History of American Poetry, Our Singing 
Strength, New York, 1934, 468-69. 

4° Milton W. Brown, American Painting from the Armory Show to the 
Depression, Princeton, N.J., 1955, 191. 

#1 Reproduced in the article “Labor's Deathless Martyrs,” a statement by 
International Labor Defense, in The Labor Defender, 11, No. 10, October, 
1927, 147. 





17 Funeral of Sacco and Vanzetti (from The Labor Defender, 
October, 1927) 


Wolff had never abandoned the academic approach. “Wolff 
is not a slave to any manner,” Tridon observed; his tech- 
nique “oscillates between the two poles of cubism and ac- 
ademic modelling.” Support for this observation was pro- 
vided in the photographic portrait of the artist that 
accompanied Tridon's article (Fig. 1), where Wolff can be 
seen grasping the base of a markedly academic sculpture, 
doubtless a work of his own creation. 

Apart frem his design for the Sacco and Vanzetti urn, 
little is known of Wolff's activities in the 1920's. For a brief 
period he may have returned to his native Belgium; or, as 
several people who knew him at this time recalled years 
later, he attended chiropractor school but did not establish 
a practice.” In any case, Wolff did not abandon his artistic 
activities, nor did he relinquish his support for radical 
causes. In the Society of Independent Artists’ Exhibition of 
1924, for example, he exhibited a sculpture entitled Eman- 
cipator, and although this work is lost and a photographic 
record does not survive, the title suggests that it represented 
his continued support for revolutionary activities. 

Throughout the 1930's, and up until the time of his death 
in 1944, Wolff again exhibited regularly in New York. With 
few exceptions, the sculpture he showed at this time either 
dealt with socialist themes and issues (Fig. 18), or, as in the 
case of his portraiture, was intended to immortalize the 
accomplishments of radical thinkers and activists. In the 
Society of Independent Artists’ Exhibition of 1932, for ex- 
ample, he showed a portrait of the well-known Mexican 
muralist Diego Rivera, who at the time was working in the 
United States and was an artist internationally renowned 
for his intimate connections with the Communist Party.* 
Around 1940, Wolff completed a relief portrait of the 
American labor leader John L. Lewis, the well-known union 
organizer and founder of the CIO (Congress of Industrial 
Organizations).* The titles of other sculptures exhibited in 
this period also make it clear that Wolff's socialist and pro- 
letarian concerns were not dormant: Arise Oppressed of 


42 Interviews with Maurice Hollod, North Miami, Florida, December 20, 
1972, and Gussie Denenberg, Washington, D.C., March 20, 1973. 

43 For a repraduction of this sculpture, see “Paintings and Sculpture in 
the News of the Week,” Arts Weekly, 1, No. 7, April 23, 1932, 152. 

44 A photograph of this work, as well as of many other sculptures by 
Wolff from the 1930's and forties discussed here, is preserved in the Papers 
of the Sculptors’ Guild (Archives of American Art, Washington.D.C.). 
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18 Adolf Wolff before one of his sculptures (undated photo- 
graph, Sculptors’ Guild Papers, Archives of American Art, 
Washington, D.C.) 


19 Arise Op- 
pressed of tne 
World, ca. 1931, 
material un- 
known, approx. 
12” high, present 
whereabouts un- 
known (photo: 
Sculptors Guild 
Papers, Archives 
of American Art, 
Washington, 
D.C.) 
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20 Coal Miner On Strike, 1931; The Lynch Law, 1931; Negro, n.d. Leningrad, Hermitage State Museum 


the Earth (1931), Working Class Mother (1931), Militant 
Negro Worker (1932), Canton Commune (1933), and Pro 
Patria (1942) were among the titles of sculptures he exhib- 
ited in annual showings of the Society of Independent Art- 
ists, the Sculptors’ Guild, and the American Artists’ Con- 
gress. Arise Oppressed of the Earth (Fig. 19) portrays a 
mature woman, erect in stance with fists clenched at her 
sides, as if to indicate a feminist position of militancy and 
defiance. Canton Commune, on the other hand, is a sculp- 
ture that was clearly envisioned as a specific monument to 
the 1927 uprising in Canton, China, which saw the estab- 
lishment of one of the first Communist communes in that 
country.“ 

Canton Commune was given an appropriate showing in 
an exhibition entitled “The Social Viewpoint of Art,” one 
in a series of exhibitions during the early 1930's sponsored 
by the John Reed Club of New York and devoted to the 
display of social and revolutionary art. From its founding 


45 For a reproduction of Canton Commune, see “American Artists Take 
Up Eager Roles in ‘Social Revolution,” Art Digest, vit, No. 11, March 
1, 1933, 32. 


4 Wolff's membership in the John Reed Club is documented in a litho- 
graph by Raphael Soyer from 1932; entitled John Reed Club: The Com- 
mittee, it shows Wolff seated behind a table in the company of several 
other artist/members of the club (reproduced in Frank Gettings, Raphael 
Soyer, Sixty Five Years of Printmaking, Washington, D.C., 1982, 26). 


47 The Museum of New Western Art was abolished in 1948 and the works 
formerly in its collection were transferred to The Hermitage State Museum 


in 1929, Wolff maintained an active membership in this 
group,‘ an American Communist organization that re- 
ceived official recognition from the Soviet Union in 1932 
when the John Reed Club Exhibition of 1931 was shown in 
its entirety at the Museum of New Western Art in Moscow. 
It was from this exhibition — re-entitled for the Russian 
showing “Revolutionary Art in the Capitalist Countries” 
— that three small bronze sculptures by Wolff were pur- 
chased by the Soviet Union: Coal Miner on Strike (1931), 
The Lynch Law (1931), and Negro (n.d.) (Fig. 20).*” It may 
also have been at this time that the Birobidjan Museum, 
located in the Jewish Autonomous Region in eastern Si- 
beria, acquired another sculpture. By 1933, Wolff's re- 
lationship with the Russian authorities must have been well 
established, for in that year he was reported to have de- 
signed a portrait plaque of Maxim Gorki to be placed on 
the flagship of a Soviet air squadron named after this fa- 
mous Russian writer.‘ 


in Leningrad. Details concerning the Russian showing of the John Reed 
Club Exhibition and the acquisition of the works by Wolff were provided 
in a letter to the authors (July 24, 1983) from I. Antonova, Director of 
the Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts. 


4 The name of this museum was noted by Wolff in his brief resumé (see 
n. 4 above). Efforts to trace the works in this museum have been 
unsuccessful. 


1° See Edward Alden Jewell's review of Wolff's sculpture in a group ex- 


hibition at the Delphic Studios, “In the Realm of Art: September Activities 
Here and There,” New York Times, September 24, 1933, sec. 1x, 6. 





21 Adolf Wolff in his studio, working on The Beast Dominant, 
ca. 1936[7], 7' high, present whereabouts unknown (undated 
photograph, Sculptors’ Guild Papers, Archives of American 
Art, Washington, D.C. 


Despite the ideological commitment implied by the 
themes that Wolff addressed in this period, it was not be- 
yond his capabilities to produce an occasional sculpture of 
a nonpolitical nature. Such was the case with his mammoth 
Beast Dominant (Fig. 21), an over-seven-foot-high sculp- 
ture of a brooding gorilla, which, ironically, is the only 
sculpture by Wolff known to have been executed on such 
a grandiose scale. The monumental execution of a work 
such as this is especially ironic in Wolff's case, for it was 
probably commissioned by a governmental agency; during 
the mid-to-late 1930's, there is some evidence that Wolff 
worked on a variety of public projects sponsored by the 
New York City WPA/FPA, and this sculpture may have 
been one of the heroic animal figures planned for placement 
in front of the entrance to the Brooklyn Museum.” 

Along with the naturalistic rendering of a variety of an- 
imals, Wolff also occupied himself at this time with the 
modeling of portraits, utilizing a highly stylized, almost 


50 See Girolamo Piccoli, “Report to the Sculptors’ Guild of the WPA/ 
FPA,” in Art for the Millions, ed. Francis V. O'Connor, Greenwich, Conn., 
1973, 84. Also. in the catalogue of the Sculptors’ Guild Exhibition at the 
American Art Today Building (New York World's Fair, August 16-Sep- 
tember 3, 1940), Wolff's sculpture Flash was credited: “Courtesy of NYC 
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22 Adolf Wolff working in his studio, ca. 1935-40 (undated 
photograph, Sculptors’ Guild Papers, Archives of American 
Art, Washington, D.C.) 


Art Deco technique, for which he appears to have estab- 
lished quite a reputation in his later years.” A photograph 
from this period, showing the artist working in his studio 
(Fig. 22), records a good number of works of this type. 
Openly displayed on a sculpture stand in the foreground 
of this same picture, however, there appears a severely geo- 
metricized Cubist form, closely resembling his abstract 
work of the late ‘teens. The prominent display of this sculp- 
ture makes it clear that throughout his life Wolff continued 
to believe that both approaches were equally valid in the 
making of sculpture. In fact, as late as 1940, Wolff showed 
works that were clearly inspired by the sharp angulariza- 
tion that dominated his work some twenty-five years ear- 
lier; Flash (Fig. 23), for example, shown in the Sculptors' 
Guild Exhibition at the 1940 World's Fair in New York, 
is a painted plaster sculpture of a man taking a picture 
with a flash camera, rendered entirely in block-like, cubi- 
fied form. 


Works Projects Administration,” which indicates that at this date Wolff 
was still in some way associated with this agency. 

51 See ‘Newspaper Seller, 60, Has Day As Sculptor, Is Honored by Guild,” 
New York Herald Tribune, July 24, 1939, 10. 
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Today, forty years after this death,” the artistic accom- 
plishments of Adolf Wolff have been almost totally for- 
gotten. His name has fallen into obscurity, and goes un- 
recorded in even the most thorough histories and lexicons 
of American sculpture. The only modern account to con- 
sider the historical value of his sculpture fails to include an 
evaluation of his early abstract work, clearly Wolff's most 
significant contribution to vanguard sculpture. It is hoped 
that with this publication, Wolff will not only be remem- 
bered for the innovative and experimental techniques he 
utilized, but also for his anarchist and socialist beliefs, 
which served to inspire his work throughout the thirty years 
of his artistic production. 

Parsons School of Design 


New York, NY 10011 
23 Flash, ca. 


1940, plaster, 11” 
x 13" x 23", pres- 
ent whereabouts 
unknown (photo: 
Sculptors' Guild 
Papers, Archives 
of American Art, 


Queens College of the City University of New York 
Flushing, NY 11367 





Washington, 
D.C.) 
5° Wolff died in 1944; a memorial exhibition of his sculpture was held in 5 See Roberta K. Tarbell, “Figurative Interpretations of Vanguard Con- 
December of that year at the YKUF Art Galleries, New York (see undated cepts,” in Vanguard American Sculpture, 1913-1939, New Brunswick, N.J., 


letter by Maurice Kish in the Papers of Abraham Rattner, Archives of 1979, 32. 
American Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C.). 
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Degas' Young Spartans Exercising 
Carol Salus 


Scholars who have examined the iconographical richness of 
Degas’ Young Spartans Exercising, 1860 (Fig. 1), have concluded 
that the scene portrays a competition between the sexes. Elabo- 
ration on this customary interpretation has led to the use of such 
descriptive phrases as “aggressive and competitive spirit,” to 
characterize the young women. The imagery as a whole is thought 
of as depicting “the war between the sexes,’” since the Young Spar- 
tans Exercising is felt to be one of several examples of this pro- 
vocative theme in Degas’ oeuvre. However, this article will seek 
to demonstrate that Degas’ motif of nude young men and partially 
clad young women not only portrays the athletic training to which 
Spartan young men were subjected, but also reflects the young 
women’s intentions as they egg the males on, clearly wanting to 
entice them. It is my contention that this ancient historical genre 


I wish to thank Professor Matthew Herban III who is my advisor at 
Ohio State University. He is a constant source of encouragement, support, 
and help to me. Without him this study would not have been possible. 


1 N. Broude, “Degas’s Misogyny,” Art Bulletin, 11x, 1977, 100. Although 
the author regards the spirit of the girls as being interpreted in a “perfectly 
natural and positive way,” her basic contention of a competition between 
the sexes exemplifies the usual approach of the Degas literature on this 
painting. 

? Q. Bell, Degas: Le Viol (Charlton Lectures on Art), Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1965, 13. 


> Reff, Nb. 18, 202, Doc. 327 réserve, carnet 1. 


4 M. Davies, National Gallery French School, London, 1970, 50. See Ovid, 
Heroides, xiv, lines 151-52, and Propertius, Elegies, Bk. 111, No. xiv: Athe- 
naeus, The Deipnosophists, vi, line 566 speaks of girls wrestling with 
young men at Chios. Euripides, Andromache, lines 595-600, describes the 
appearance and exercising of the Spartan women. Pausanias, Description 
of Greece, 1, 155-56, and Plato, The Republic, v, line 452, speak similarly. 
H. A. Harris, Greek Athletes and Athletics, Bloomington, 1966, 181, in- 


1 Degas, Les Jeunes Filles Spartiates 
Provoquant des Garçons, 1860. 
London, National Gallery (photo: 
Museum) 


subject, which has traditionally been interpreted as representing 
young women challenging young men to wrestle or race, is instead 
a presentation of Spartan courtship rites. An examination of De- 
gas rotebooks, his related sketches and most probable literary 
and artistic sources, will bear this out. 

The painting does appear to depict a public competition be- 
tweer. the sexes — part of the ideals and training set forth for 
Spartan youth by the lawgiver Lycurgus. It is in the foreground 
that the two groups of adolescents face each other on the plains 
of Sparta, while in the background the white-haired Lycurgus 
stands with the adolescents’ mothers. Degas’ own notes help to 
some extent to identify this scene and the figures in the back- 
grourd: “jeunes filles and jeunes garcons luttant dans le Plataniste 
sous les yeux de Lycurgue vieux à côté des méres.”? Yet his no- 
tatiors do not fully correspond to his description, as the young 
men’s activity has been interrupted. The activities Degas describes 
depict exercises mentioned by Plato, Ovid, and Euripides, whom, 
along with other classical texts, he appears to have read.5 These 


dicates that Plato proposes similar nude physical training in front of men 
for the women of the Guardian class in his ideal state. 


5 Fèvre writes (p. 50), “Il est indéniable que, pendant des années, Degas 
s'est littéralement passioné pour le monde de l'Antiquité. Sa vaste culture 
lui permettait de retourner facilement dans le passé. Le latin et le grec 
n'avaient pas de secrets pour lui. Comme Corot, il pouvait lire Théocrite 
dans le texte. Il avait fait de Pline et de Tite-Live ses lectures favorites.” 
See also her comments on p. 74. Furthermore the classical education of 
Degas during his seven years at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand was very suc- 
cessful. He attained high levels of achievement in Latin, Greek, history, 
and récitation classique. (Letter from P. Deheuvels, Le Proviseur de Lycée 
Louis-.e-Grand, Jan. 1984.) 

See also Reff, 1. The earlier notebooks contain a number of passages 
in Greek and references to Classical literature and motifs, e.g. Notebook 
11, 104. In this notebook (ca. 1857-58) Degas wrote in Greek, with minor 
errors, the first line and part of the second line of the Iliad: below, the 
words “the Lacademonians” are written in Greek. In Notebook 12 (ca. 
1858-59) there are extensive notes summarizing and half-transcribing Oed- 
ipus Rex. 
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literary descriptions are accompanied by explanations of the cul- 
tural and legal implications of the activities. 

Plutarch, in his book known in French as Vies parallèles: Les 
vies des hommes illustres, a work that Degas appears to have 
read, writes in the “Vie de Lycurgue” (xxv-xxvin1) that one of the 
major purposes of public exercise and competition was to provide 
an opportunity for mate selection, besides offering sound physical 
training for both sexes. By following such practices men were 
enticed to marry and women were developed as strong mothers, 
who would, in turn, produce healthy children for future Spartan 
armies, replenishing the citizenry. 

In his proclamations, Lycurgus expressed his wish: 


. . . que les filles endurcissent leurs corps, en s'exercitant à cou- 
rir, lutter, jeter la barre, et lancer le dard, à celle fin que le fruit 
qu'elles concevraient, venant à prendre racine forte en un corps 
dispos et robuste, en germât mieux; et aussi qu'elles, s'étant 
renforcées par tels exercises, en portassent plus vigoreusement 
et plus facilement les douleurs de leurs enfantements. Et pour 
leur ôter toute délicatesse et toute tendreur efféminée, il ac- 
coutuma les jeunes filles, aussi bien que les garçons, à se trouver 
aux processions, à danser nues en quelques fêtes et sacrifices 
solennels, et à chanter en la présence et à la vue des jeunes 
jouvenceaux, auxquels bien souvent elles donnaient en passant 
quelque brocard à point, touchant au vif ceux qui en quelque 
chose aurient oublié leur devoir . . . 

Mais quant à ce que les filles se montraient ainsi toutes nues 
en public, il n’ y avait pour cela vilenie aucune, mais était l'é- 
battement accompagné de toute honnêteté, sans lubricité ni dis- 
solution quelconque; et plutôt, au contraire, portait avec soi 
une accoutumance à la simplicité et une envie entre elles, à qui 
aurait le corps plus robuste et mieux dispos . . . Davantage, 
cela était une amorce qui attirait les jeunes hommes à se marier: 
j'entends ces jeux, danses et ébattements que faisaient les filles 
toutes nues en la présence des jeunes hommes; non point par 
contrainte de raisons géometriques, comme dit Platon, mais par 
attraits d'amour.” 


Thus the conditions for these exercises were established in Ly- 
curgus’ legal codes and social ideals, and his name was subse- 
quently transferred to all Spartan rulers. By the end of the seventh 
century B.c., these customs were woven into the basic Spartan 
law code and remained as such from then on. Marital customs 
were also strictly regulated. Degas apparently read that the Spar- 
tans awakened young men's sexual instincts by permitting them 
to watch and to participate in these public exercises. Plutarch 


6 D. Halévy, Degas parle, Paris-Geneva, 1960, 14. Speaking of this paint- 
ing, which remained in Degas' atelier all of his life, Halévy reported Degas' 
recollection of its literary source as follows: “Degas m'expliqua: Ce sont 
les jeunes filles Spartiates provoquent au combat les jeunes gens . . . Je 
crois qu'il ajouta: J'ai lu cela dans Plutarque.” 


7 It is difficult to determine precisely in which language Degas read Plu- 
tarch. As noted above, Degas' school records indicate his proficiency in 
Latin and Greek. Fèvre and Halévy refer to his reading of ancient authors, 
but do not say whether he read Plutarch's Lives in the original Greek or 
in Latin or French translations. I have selected Amyot's translation, which 
was reprinted in France in 1801-02, 1811-12, 1818-19, and 1925-26, because 
it was an accessible source in 19th-century France and was the standard 
French version of Plutarch. See Plutarque, Vies parallèles: Les vies des 
hommes illustres, trans. Amyot, Paris, 1826, 103-04. Other widely cir- 
culated translations were those of D. Ricard, 1803 (eleven reprints 1827- 
1880) and A. Pierron, 1843 (five reprints 1853-1882). 


8 Ibid., 104-05. 


indicates that as a punishment confirmed bachelors were excluded 
from the sight of the young men and women at their exercises 
and were further disciplined by public stigma, as described below: 


. . encore établit-il note d'infamie à l'encontre de ceux qui ne 
se voudraient marier: car il ne leur était pas loisible de se trou- 
ver aux lieux où l'on faisait ces jeux et passe-temps publics à 
nu; et qui plus est, les officiers de la ville les contraignaient 
d'environner tous nus, au coeur d'hiver, la place; et en chem- 
inant fallait qu'ils chantassent une certaine chanson faite contre 
eux, laquelle disait en somme, qu'ils étaient à bon droit punis, 
pour n'avoir pas obéi aux lois; avec ce que quand ils devenaient 
vieux, on ne leur portait pas l'honneur ni la révérence que l'on 
faisait aux autres vieillards. 


Degas had access, as Phoebe Pool established, to another 
source, Abbé Barthélemy’s Voyage du jeune Anacharsis en Grèce 
(1787). Degas’ niece, Jeanne Fèvre, tells us that Degas admired 
this novel.’ Pool cited this passage from Barthélemy which further 
assists in interpreting the scene as one of inciting the boys on to 
glory, both by flattery and mockery: 


Les filles de Sparte ne sont point élevées comme celles d'Ath- 
ènes: on ne leur prescrit point de se tenir renfermées, de filer 
la laine, de s'abstenir du vin et d'une nourriture trop forte; mais 
on leur apprend à danser, à chanter, à lutter entre elles, à courir 
légèrement sur le sable, à lancer avec force le palet et le javelot, 
à faire tous leurs exercices sans voile et à demi nues, en présence 
des rois, des magistrats et de tous les citoyens, sans en excepter 
même les jeunes garçons, qu'elles excitent à la gloire, soit par 
leurs exemples, soit par des éloges flatteurs, ou par des ironies 
piquantes. 1° 


Moreover, Pool's selection of this episode agrees with the orig- 
inal title of the painting as printed in the catalogue of the Fifth 
Impressionist Exhibition of 1880, Jeunes Filles Spartiates Provo- 
quant des Garcons." Paul Lemoisne in 1946 gave the title Jeunes 
Filles Spartiates Provoquant Les Garçons (Jeunes Filles Spartiates 
s'Exercant à la Lutte). It is only in parentheses that Lemoisne refers 
to the work in terms of exercise. It is this later title that appears 
to have been given to the painting in the catalogue of the post- 
humous sale of Degas’ estate in 1918, while the primary title, as 
Degas indicated in his 1880 exhibition entry, directly states that 
the girls provoke the boys. 

Martin Davies has examined earlier representations of the scenes 
supposedly treated by Degas.” A brief review of his observations 


? Fèvre, 51. This novel, first published in 1780, was immensely popular 
and went through many editions. Degas’ niece said of this book, “que son 
auteur, l'abbé Barthélemy, avait admirablement parlé du pays d'Homère. 
Cette Grèce magnifique ressemblait enfin à ses poètes et les expliquait.” 


10 J.J. Barthélemy (Abbé), Le voyage du jeune Anacharsis en Grèce, Paris, 
1836, 293. Fèvre, 74, mentions Degas’ liking a book about Greece by 
Ernest Beulé, and M. H. Sykes, “Two Degas Historical Paintings — Les 
jeunes spartiates s'exerçant à la lutte and Les malheurs de la ville d'Or- 
leans,” Master's thesis, Columbia University, New York, 1964, cites Beulé 
as a possible literary source of inspiration for the iconography. The al- 
lusion is to E. Beulé, Études sur le Péloponèse, Paris, 1855, 80. 

u Modern Art in Paris 1855-1900, Impressionist Group Exhibitions, New 
York, 1981, 7. The catalogue of the exhibition, which was held April 1- 
30 on the Rue des Pyramides, listed this painting by Degas as No. 33 
under this title. 


12 Davies, 50. 


will demonstrate the difference between Degas’ approach and that 
of his predecessors. Typically, nude Spartan young women wres- 
tle together, as in a preparatory sketch by Delacroix for a never- 
executed pendentive for the library of the Palais Bourbon (Fig. 
2).8 But this drawing, Les Femmes Spartiates s'Exerçant à la Ba- 
taille, has no compositional similarities with Degas’, for it shows 
two groups of women wrestling. In the foreground, a woman is 
at her toilet, as men in the background watch and the sun sets. 
It is not known whether Degas had access to Delacroix’s work 
when he was painting his Young Spartans Exercising." 

The same subject in fresco, called La Lotta delle Spartane (Fig. 
3), was painted by the Italian Neoclassicist Giovanni Demin! for 
the Villa Patt near Sedico in 1836. In this painting nude young 
women wrestle in front of a large crowd of elders while senators 
stand on the side serving as judges. The centrally enthroned Ly- 
curgus delivers the final award. This work has been interpreted 
as having nationalistic symbolism,’ an analysis that seems far 
removed from the imagery at hand. Again there are no compo- 
sitional affinities to Degas’ work, and its location in Northern 
Italy does not place it in Degas’ Italian itinerary.” 

These works are of interest primarily as contrasts to Degas' 
painting, its iconography being different from both of them. De- 
gas’ figures are far more obviously adolescent, possibly even more 
seductive in their partial nudity than the figures in the earlier 
depictions, where the elders and potential mates watch from the 
distance. Degas’ young women appear in more varied poses, es- 
pecially the two girls in the foreground — the one reaching for- 
ward tauntingly, the other reticently touching her more forward 
companion's arm. 

An examination of the girls’ costumes further substantiates 
Pool's suggestion that Abbé Barthélemy was the source, for Degas 
portrays their garments in a manner quite close to that described 
by Barthélemy. 


Leur habillement consiste dans une tunique ou espèce de chem- 
ise courte, et dans une robe qui descend jusqu'aux talons. Les 
filles, obligées de consacrer tous les momens de la journée à la 
lutte, à la course, au saut, à d’autres exercices penibles, n'ont 
pour l'ordinaire qu'un vêtement léger et sans manches, qui s'at- 
tache aux épaules avec des agrafes, et que leur ceinture tient 
relevé au-dessus des genoux: sa partie inférieure est ouverte de 
chaque côté, de sorte que la moitié du corps reste à découvert.'® 


Both Barthélemy's and Degas’ depictions are confirmed histor- 
ically by ancient sculpture, as exemplified in an archaic bronze 


BE Trapp, The Attainment of Delacroix, Baltimore, 1970, 262. 


14 G. Fries, ‘Degas et les Maîtres,” Art de France, tv, 1964, 352. Dela- 
croix's sketches for this same subject appear to have remained in his atelier 
until the 1864 posthumous sale. Degas seems not to have been familiar 
with them at the time of his 1860 painting. Examination of the Delacroix 
literature offers no evidence of the availability of these drawings at the 
time of Degas' painting. See A. Robaut, L'Oeuvre complèt de Eugène De- 
lacroix, Paris, 1885, Nos. 810, 811. J. C. Sloane, French Painting Between 
the Past and the Present, Princeton, 1951, 218, mentions Philippe Burty 
as one of the cataloguers of Delacroix’s drawings. Rewald indicates that 
Degas knew Burty from his Café Guerbois days, ca. 1869; see J. Rewald, 
The History of Impressionism, New York, 1973, 204-05. See also Sykes, 
13. The author of this Master's thesis attributes to a common literary 
source the similarity of the streams in the foreground of Delacroix's sketch 
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of a female Spartan athlete (Fig. 4). She bares one breast as she 
lifts the hem of her short chiton to make running easier. Thus 
informed by literature and possibly by art, Degas accurately de- 
picts Spartan costumes” as well as training and courtship customs. 

The figures’ hairstyles and gestures are also archaeologically 
accurate, as examination reveals. Here Degas again specifically 
displays his interest in Spartan courtship practices. He is appar- 
ently fully aware of the mention of coiffures in Lycurgus' law 
codes, for two of the young women have long hair, while the two 
other figures have short, cropped hair, the latter much like the 
young men. The significance of this becomes more apparent in 
the light of Plutarch's description of the Spartan marriage act as 
a picturesque story involving capture: 


Mais il fallait que ceux qui se voulaient marier ravissent celles 
qu'ils voulaient épouser, non point petites garces, qui ne fussent 
pas encore en âge de marier, mais grandes filles, vigoureuses, 
et déjà mûres pour porter enfants; et quand il y en avait une 
ravie, celle qui avait moyenné le mariage venait, qui lui rasait 
ses cheveux entièrement jusqu'au cuir, puis la vétait d'un ha- 
billement d'homme avec la chaussure de même, et la couchait 
dessus une paillasse toute seule, sans chandelle. Cela fait. le 
nouveau marié n'étant ni ivre, ni plus délicatement vêtu que de 
coutume, mais ayant sobrement soupé à son ordinaire, s'en re- 
tournait secrètement en la maison, là où il déliait la ceinture à 
son épousée, et la prenant entre ses bras la couchait sur un lit, 
et y demeurait quelque temps avec elle, puis s'en retournait tout 
doucement au lieu où il avait accoutumé de dormir avec les 
autres jeunes hommes; et de là en avant continuait toujours à 
faire de même, étant tout le long du jour, et dormant la nuit 
avec ses compagnons, excepté qu'il allait aucune fois voir sa 
femme à la dérobée, ayant crainte et honte d'être aperçu par 
aucun de la maison; à quoi la nouvelle mariée l'aidait aussi de 
son côté, . . .2? 


Degas' inclusion of these girls — especially the one with cropped 
hair — indicates that a courtship rite is taking place. By reaching 
towards the young men on the right, this young woman aggres- 
sively entices one of them to become her mate. Apparently to 
emphasize the courtship aspect of the scene, Degas adopts Plu- 
tarch’s statement regarding shorter hair following marriage to his 
own ends, using it to demonstrate that she is either ready for 
marriage or already married. She lunges forward, while her more 
bashful companion draws back. The second young woman's hair 
is not cut, rather it is piled on top of her head. Spartans under- 


and in Degas’ Chicago, Wildenstein, and Fogg Museum studies. The stream 
does not appear in the London version. She believes that both artists read 
Pausanias’ description of the city of Sparta. 


15 See the entry by P. Ettinger in U. Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon 
der Bildenen Künstler, 1x, Leipzig, 1913, 57, for this painter and etcher. 


16 G. Paludetti, Giovanni Demin (1786-1859), Udine, 1959, 148-54. 
17 Reff, 1, 150. See Davies, 50. 
18 Barthélemy, 298. 


19 E. Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World, Chicago, 1978, 34. The 
growth cf athletics in Greece was largely owed to the Spartans; they are 
said to have introduced the habit of stripping naked for games. 


20 Plutarch, 105. 
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4 Female Spartan 
Athlete, branze, 
520 8.c. London, 
British Museum 
(photo: Museum) 





2 Delacroix, Les Femmes Spartiates s'Exerçant à la Bataille, 
1844. Paris, Musée du Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins (photo: 
Musées Nationaux) 





3 DeMin, La Lotta delle Spartane, 1836. Villa Patt (photo: So- 
printendenza per I Beni Aristici e Storici del Veneto) 


stood long hair as a sign of the innocence of young females.” 
Thus, her more forward companion instructs her by example. 
A close examination of the two figures to their left supports 
this premise. In past discussions of this work, commentators have 
assumed that the group on the left is in contention with the group 
on the right, and that all of the figures on the left are young 
women. But the sex of adolescents during courtship should not 


21 Since hair was clipped as part of the marriage ritual, it can be deduced 
that in its natural long state hair indicated the young Spartan woman was 
innocent. R. Money-Kyrle, The Meaning of Sacrifice, London, 1930, 231, 
discusses universal modes of sacrifice from a psychoanalytic viewpoint, 
and states that among women the offering of hair has sometimes been a 
legitimate substitute for the offering of virginity. More specifically, Pau- 
sanias (L, 43, 4) relates a story of the offering of hair by Greek girls before 
marriage. In Rome, the cult of Venus Calva recalls the real or symbolic 
cutting of the hair of the bride on her wedding day. The hair was sacrificed 
to Venus. 


2 G. Neumann, Gesten und Gebärden in der griechischen Kunst, Berlin, 
1965, 64. 


be determined by grouping alone, for one figure fondles the breast 
of the other. This gesture demonstrates the act of selection, as 
used by gods and men alike; this is clearly demonstrated in ancient 
sculpture. An example is a late seventh-century 8.c. group from 
the Heraeon at Samos which represents the sacred marriage of 
Hera and Zeus (Fig. 5). In this sculpture, the divine union of the 
god and goddess, like that of the pair in Degas’ painting, is man- 
ifest in his touching of her breast. Acccrding to Gerhard Neu- 
mann, in his study of gesture in Greek art, the pursuing male holds 
one breast of the female with his right hand, while she, in turn, 
touches his wrist with her left hand, indicating consent.?? Degas 
shows this, for the young woman gently reaches toward the arm 
of her companion, while his gesture indicates that he is male (Fig. 
6). Thus, it is these gestures of selection, bonding, and consent 
that identify the two figures as male and female and bring about 
a new reading of Degas’ work. 

It is now apparent that Degas portrays a sequence of Spartan 
courtship events that include hesitancy on the part of the young 
woman on the left, aggressive enticemert in the lunging figure, 
and bonding in the couple. The young woman reaching toward 
the young men is encouraging them to follow the example of their 
companion. 

Degas’ own studies aid in understanding the figures grouped in 
the background. In his notebook sketches where he had drawn 
designs taken from Greek reliefs, the source for the figure of Ly- 
curgus may be found; Theodore Reff has identified this figure as 
based on a relief in the Louvre. According to Reinach, the figure 


The gesture of the male embracing the female's breast also appears in 
the Pompeian fresco of Mars and Venus from the House of Lucretius 
Fronto. For futher discussion of this wall painting's meaning, see L. Cur- 
tius, Die Wandmalerei Pompejis, Hildesheim, 1960, 250. He interprets the 
iconography of the well-known story of Mars and Venus in the House of 
Hephaestus as a seduction scene. A. Maiuri, Roman Painting, Geneva, 
1953, 78, believes that this was not a liaison, but an official wedding 
ceremony. The gesture is later seen in Rembrandt's Jewish Wedding. 


3 T. Reff, “New Light on Degas’s Copies,” Burlington Magazine, cvi, 
1964, 250. 


5 Zeus and Hera, 
bronze, 625 B.c. 
Samos, Museum 
Vathy (photo: 
Athens, 
Deutsches Ar- 
chäologisches 
Institut) 


6 Detail of Fig. 1 
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in this relief, which Degas transformed into Lycurgus, is taking 
part in a marriage ceremony,# as are other similar figures. Thus 
Deges’ use of this source and image corresponds to and comple- 
ments the iconographic import of the foreground group.” As 
lawgiver, Lycurgus directed all social and educational aspects of 
Spartan life, presiding over the courtship rites which he had es- 
tablished in law and ritual.” 

Degas’ portrayal of courtship rites in Young Spartan Girls Pro- 
voking the Boys is his most elaborate painted study of the mar- 
riage subject during the years leading up to 1860, when the final 
version of the composition was executed. This indication of his 
interest in courtship and marriage scenes is not an isolatec one. 
Studies from and for other works on this theme exist in his note- 
books. For example, a brown ink sketch done in Rome be-ween 
Octcber 1865 and July 1857 shows what appears to be a Renais- 
sance marriage ceremony (Fig. 7) with a groom and his soldier 
companions on the left, a priest in the center, and a bride with 
her parents on the right. Reff suggests that this study was prob- 
ably inspired by Renaissance pictures of the Marriage of the Vir- 
gin.” But Degas' transformation of this religious subject into a 
secular one, including soldiers and elders, appears significant, tor 
all of these components — military, legal, and familial — are 
likewise seen in his Young Spartan Girls Provoking the Boys. 

Another Degas study, a sketch of around 1858, is a copy of the 
Marriage of Hera and Zeus (Fig. 8) from the House of the Tragic 
Poet in Pompeii. In the Museo Archeologico Nazionale in Naples 
Degas saw this wall painting of the sacred union of the divine 
couple (Fig. 9) in which Zeus grasps the arm of the draped and 
veiled Hera. 

But by drawing upon Spartan customs for his eventual por- 
trayal of courtship rites, Degas escaped the demands of a Re- 
naissance costume piece. The Spartan scene provided him as well 
with the opportunity of portraying nudes and partially clothed 
figures in a variety of activities. It was this that would continue 
to preoccupy him in the future. And, in these works dating from 
1856 to 1860, Degas reveals a personal interest in the subject of 
courtship and marriage at a time when he was between the ages 
of twenty-two and twenty-six. Ultimately, however, he chose to 
remain a bachelor. Since these observations provide a new read- 
ing of Degas’ Young Spartan Girls Provoking the Boys (Young 
Spartans Exercising), it may well be that further examinations of 
his history pieces will add to our understanding of the assumed 
relationship between Degas’ art and life. 

Kent State University 
Kent, OH 44242 


24 S, Reinach, Répértoire de la statuaire grecque et romaine, 1, Paris, 1930, 
pl. 152. 


25 The courtship motif seems to relate to other images in the background 
group. The two wrestling children who stand on either side of the elders 
surrounding Lycurgus prepare for their own future adolescent roles which 
they see in the foreground. 

The distaff, which the woman on the far left holds, is particularly clear 
in one of the preparatory drawings for the painting. See Atelier catalogue 
des tebleaux, pastels, et dessins par Edgar Degas, Paris, Galeries Georges 
Petit, 1918-19, iv, 87, No. 92a. 


26 Although Lycurgus was the traditional founder of the Spartan consti- 
tution and military regime, as described by Plutarch in his “Life of Ly- 
curgus,” his laws reflect actual historical practices of Spartan life. See 
J. B. Bury and R. Meiggs, A History of Greece to the Death of Alexander, 
New York, 1975, 97. 


“27 Reff, 1, 59. 
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7 Degas, Renaissance Marriage Ceremony, ca. 1856-57, Note- 8 Degas, copy of Sacred Marriage of Hera and Zeus, ca. 1856, 
book 8, 45 (from T. Reff, The Notebooks of Edgar Degas, 11, Notebook. 7, 17V. Paris, Musée du Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins 
Oxford, 1976) (photo: Musées Nationaux) 
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Art-historica! writing has livened up considerably in recent years, 
thanks above all to the spread of a reinvigorated social history 
of art. Far more sophisticated than its widely reviled Hauserian 
predecessor, this movement has taken its cue from relevant 
developments in literary and other cultural studies, and perhaps 
in particular from the “new criticism” which Roland Barthes did 
so much to popularize in postwar France. These new ideas have 
played a major role in that significant re-evaluation of 
conventional art-historical thinking which has been slowly 
accelerating over the past decade. Indeed, by now “The Crisis in 
the Discipline” has even become fashionable enough to merit the 
attention of an entire issue of The Art Journal (xu, 2, Winter, 
1982). Needless to say, the traditional theories and methodologies 
have been more energetically questioned in certain branches of 
art history (e.g., 19th-century French painting) than in others. 
One of these others is the realm of 18th- and early 19th-century 
British art, where a sense of “crisis” has only quite belatedly 
emerged. Once the exclusive preserve of the gentleman art 
historian, this area of the discipline has suddenly become prone 
to all manner of most ungenteel conflict. Hence the initial 
observation to be made about the current state of the field of 
British art history is that it is in ferment, and therefore, as would 
not have been the case even five years ago, in a state worthy of 
assessment. 

But this doesn’t mean that everything has changed overnight. 
On the contrary, most students of English painting and sculpture 
still continue to operate on a set of basic assumptions that have 
hardly changed within living memory. Perhaps no single text could 


better demonstrate this sense of continuity than The Landscape 
Paintings of Thomas Gainsborough by Dr. John Hayes, the 
Director of London’s National Portrait Gallery. This book has 
been in the works for more than twenty years, going back to a 
doctoral dissertation presented to the University of London in 
1962. In the meantime, Hayes has published separate studies of 
Gainskorough’s drawings (1970) and his prints (1971), as well as 
numerous articles, several exhibition catalogues, and a popular 
survey of the artist's career. Thus I think we have a right to expect 
a good deal from the long-awaited magnum opus on the landscape 
paintings. Insofar as the catalogue raisonné is concerned (this 
occupies the second of two large volumes), these expectations 
largely have been met. Hayes has done an extremely thorough 
job attributing, documenting, and assigning dates to 
Gainskorough's landscape oils — an achievement that on its own 
will make this book an indispensable tool for further research. 
The arguments supporting this “chronology raisonné,” as the 
author would prefer us to call it, are mainly to be found in Volume 
1, witk. its extended passages of (distinctly Morellian) stylistic 
analysis accompanied by numerous photographs of pictorial 
details. So far, so good, even downright admirable: I doubt very 
much whether Hayes’s credentials as a Gainsborough connoisseur 
will ever be seriously challenged. But in other areas of the first 
volume, subtitled “A Critical Text,” Hayes has fallen into many 
of the same habits that have long limited research in the British 
field. 

Perhaps the first thing that needs saying about Hayes's ‘Critical 
Text” is that it is in many ways uncritical. Essentially, the author 
has composed a stirring paean to his painter-hero, in which the 
dominant refrain is simply that Gainsborough “became a greater 
and greater artist” as he got older and older. Hayes sets the stage 
with an introductory survey of 18th-century English landscape 
art, before going on to describe the painter's progress in five chap- 
ters covering the successive phases of his career, In addition, there 
are appendixes devoted to “The Problem of Gainsborough Du- 
pont,” and to the question of “Copyists, Imitators and Influence.” 

The overtly subjective nature of Hayes's thesis has led him to 
adopt an approach — one hesitates to call it a method — that 
might be best described as “organicist.” That is to say, he presents 
Thomas Gainsborough as a sort of marvelous living organism or 
tree, which as it grows taller and taller puts out ever more luscious 
fruit; then finally, just as it is about to block out the sky, it is 
tragically felled by death, though not before it has planted the 
seeds for future generations. Hayes tells us that Gainsborough 
was “a born landscape painter” with an “innate feeling for light 
and atmosphere,” whose “genius flowered” as he grew to matu- 
rity; “nonconformity, and the independence of spirit which ac- 
companied it, remained in his blood his whole life through.” Like- 
wise, che “works of the seventeenth-century Dutch artists 
remained in his bones throughout his career” and ‘touched the 
roots of his artistic feelings”; yet despite any influences that other 
painters may have exerted on him, his “repertory of motifs, and 
the forms and rhythms he used to give them expression, sprang 
from the very depths of his being.” And so on. 

Hayes's desire to present his artist as an ever greater genius 
leads him to indulge in more and more inflated panegyrics as the 
text unfolds. By the time we get to the Barber Institute Harvest 
Wagon of 1767, we learn that here Gainsborough has managed 
to incorporate a figure group based (I think very loosely) on Rub- 
ens “by some miracle of assimilation common only to the very 
greatest of artists.” Occasionally these acts of homage appear to 
stretch things entirely too far, as for instance in the case of the 
Kansas City ‘Repose’ from the later 1770's. In this admittedly 
charming portrayal of several sleepy-eyed domestic animals, 
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Hayes sees nothing less than a “magnificent white horse” and an 
“equally impressive white cow,” among other “splendid beasts” 
(the rather undignified peasant sleeping on the ground is ignored 
altogether); these are shown against an “admirable background” 
in a “heroic cattle piece . . . without antecedents” (even Cuyp has 
been totally eclipsed by now). And because Gainsborough must 
constantly reach higher levels of achievement, he ultimately 
reaches the point of “transcending” himself and indeed the entire 
“eighteenth-century tradition.” Inevitably, by the final years of 
his career, he has become “far ahead of his time”: ‘Through 
breadth of design, force of imagery and effects of handling, Gains- 
borough gradually elevated his characteristically pastoral subject 
matter from the sentimental to the romanticism we associate with 
the age of Constable.” Only the blue hills and the generalized 
distance of The Market Cart (Tate Gallery; ca. 1786) are there to 
“persuade us that we are looking at a work of the 1780's and not 
at a Constable of forty years later”[1] Hayes goes on to claim that 
Gainsborough laid the groundwork for the next generation by 
virtue of his “depth of feeling for the rural scene and for the effects 
and moods of nature.” I think that this comes dangerously close 
to a fundamental misreading of the artist's achievement — for 
couldn't one just as easily argue, and on a stronger factual basis, 
that Gainsborough’s essentially imaginative approach to land- 
scape (at least from the 1750's onwards) displays remarkably little 
depth of feeling for a real countryside? After all, we are dealing 
with a painter who almost never worked directly from nature, 
but instead from miniature scenes that he staged on a table-top 
in his studio (using small stones for boulders, dried herbs for trees, 
and pieces of mirror for water). One could hardly think of a work- 
ing method, nor indeed of an underlying mentality, more unlike 
Constable's. 

I could point to many more examples of Hayes's extravagant 
language, and to the vaguenesses and distortions that arise as a 
result. But his real problem isn't just a lack of linguistic self-con- 
trol; instead the virtual absence of a sound theoretical basis is 
ultimately to blame. Nowadays a serious art history should not 
be written in terms of individual anatomies, nor of miracles, or 
transcendence, or of an artist being far ahead of his time. The 
most damning criticism to be made of this kind of vocabulary, 
and of the conclusions to which it leads, is that neither belongs 
to a rational discourse: in place of critical knowledge, they offer 
us nothing more than adulatory mystification. The same can be 
said of Hayes's treatment of the subject-matter of Gainsborough's 
landscapes, as will be seen by the end of this essay. 

It may seem unfair to single out John Hayes’s efforts for crit- 
icism on the grounds just outlined, since similar charges might be 
leveled at any number of comparable texts in many areas of the 
discipline. What should be remembered, however, is that here we 
are dealing with a book of major importance by one of the field’s 
most eminent scholars; so The Landscape Paintings of Thomas 
Gainsborough can give us a fairly good indication of the level of 
discourse deemed acceptably professional by “mainstream” his- 
torians of British art. But recently, even among those who remain 
quite happy with the conventional form of monograph-cum-cat- 
alogue raisonné, concern has been growing for higher scholarly 
standards. One noteworthy sign of this highly welcome trend is 
William L. Pressly's The Life and Art of James Barry. 

The Irish-born Barry (1741-1806) probably requires a brief in- 
troduction. Despite being responsible for some of 18th-century 
Britain’s most complex and ambitious historical paintings, he re- 
mains a curiously marginal figure. To a large extent this is because 

. Barry, as a painter, was both remarkably unproductive and as- 
+’ “toundingly unsuccessful: among the forty-odd finished oils that 
è sw Sn during a career of roughly the same number of years, 


ye 


only about five subject-pictures and six portraits actually man- 

aged to find buyers. Furthermore, Barry could never be described 
as an influential figure in the history of British art, even though 
his works did teach a thing or two to Alexander Runciman and 
William Blake. Other painters were probably well-advised to ig- 
nore the example of so spectacular a professional loser (the only 
artist, by the way, ever to enjoy the dubious honor of being ex- 
pelled from the Royal Academy). Why should we, then, bother 
to read a weighty Barry monograph? William L. Pressly ob- 
viously thinks that we should, and he comes very close to con- 
vincing us that he is right. 

The Life and Art of James Barry consists of a chronological 
survey of the artist’s career followed by an admirably diligent 
catalogue raisonné. As he states in his introduction, the author's 
goal is “to present a detailed iconographic and stylistic study of 
Barry's work that takes into account his forceful and idiosyncratic 
personality as well as the impact of contemporary social, polit- 
ical, and theoretical issues.” Within this frame of reference — 
which, as will be seen below, is not entirely unproblematic — 
Pressly on the whole does a first-rate job. 

Iconography appears to be his strong suit. Pressly makes a great 
deal of sense when he sets out to determine why Barry selected 
his particular themes, and what ideas he wished them to convey. 
Some of these intended messages are anything but obvious: for 
instance, we learn that the prints of Job Reproving His Friends 
and The Conversion of Polemon (both 1776) form a pair of related 
political allegories and, even more surprisingly, that the grandiose 
cycle of murals of The Progress of Human Culture (1777-1783; 
Royal Society of Arts, London) contains an undercurrent of praise 
for the Roman Catholic Church. Pressly also supplies persuasive 
reasons for believing that Barry based the choice of many of his 
classical subjects on his knowledge of the lost painted master- 
pieces of ancient Greece — one factor being that vanished pictures 
offered little in the way of competition for his own endeavors. In 
addition, the author shows that Barry often identified himself with 
the tragic heroes whom he portrayed (such as Job, Philoctetes, 
and Lear). Most of these arguments are entirely new, and they 
make a nice change from the reluctance displayed by most pre- 
vious historians of 18th-century British art to do more than con- 
sider the obvious. 

Pressly also makes some effort to explain the personal moti- 
vations underlying certain stylistic features of Barry's works; here 
his desire to imitate the ancients, and to adhere to the aesthetic 
dicta of the Sublime (as articulated by his friend and sponsor 
Edmund Burke), is perhaps especially important. Yet perhaps be- 
cause the artist himself wrote relatively little about the specific 
nature bf his pictorial language, Pressly's formal analyses tend to 
be rather too summary and schematic. Only rarely does he strive 
to explain what is signified by a particular formal device or com- 
position — an oversight that suggests an apparent reluctance to 
recognize that forms are no less essential than themes in the con- 
struction of pictorial meanings. This shortcoming is all the more 
surprising when we consider that most of the contemporary crit- 
icism directed at Barry dealt with his style and very little else. 

A far more fundamental limitation of Pressly’s approach, how- 
ever, lies in his virtually unqualified equation of “meaning” with 
“intentions.” Barry's extensive writings on the subject of his own 
pictures certainly deserve their fair share of our attention; but 
they should not, I think, be granted the status of complete or 
objective “knowledge.” For one thing, it does a great disservice 
to any work of art to assume that its meanings are no more com- 
plex than those which its author claims to have had in mind. And 
even if his or her thoughts could be firmly reconstructed, how 
can we overlook the obvious fact that the meanings conveyed by 


an image are at least partially constructed by its viewers? 

Pressly can do so because he assumes, as the title of his book 
suggests, that we can best understand works of art primarily in 
light of the life of the individual responsible for their production. 
Now clearly we can learn a great deal about Barry's pictures by 
trying to familiarize ourselves with his character and personal 
experiences; indeed, such data may even merit special consider- 
ation in the case of an artist notorious for his volatile and idio- 
syncratic behavior. Yet it does not then follow that we can proceed 
to explain Barry's imagery, with its strange blend of extremely 
academic and highly unconventional elements, as little more than 
a “reflection of his original and unyielding” temperament. Such 
an account, to begin with, is too simplistic. For if art constitutes 
a form of self-expression, does it not also at the same time speak 
for the interests and attitudes of a group larger than one individ- 
ual? And aren't the works he produces, no less than his person- 
ality and conduct, ultimately shaped by and inseparable from real 
historical circumstances? 

In The Life and Art of James Barry, as in so many other mon- 
ographs of the same basic type (including Hayes's Gainsborough), 
history functions essentially as a secondary force which occa- 
sionally intrudes into the self-directed evolution of artistic bi- 
ography. That is to say, at times Pressly exploits history as one 
of several tools for placing the painter’s works within the gov- 
erning framework of his personal style: what this means in prac- 
tice is that the author introduces historical (in the narrow sense 
of political) data only when dealing with overtly political im- 
agery. At other times, however, Pressly either leaves the question 
of history entirely alone, or he reduces its presence to the “history 
of ideas” (or, even more dubiously, to a seemingly autonomous 
history of art). Such evident inconsistencies in approach osten- 
sibly derive from the varied nature of Barry's thematic interests. 
Ata far deeper level, however, Pressly's constant shifting of meth- 
odological gears is based upon the unstated premise that art and 
history are fundamentally independent of one another. 

This assumption also gives Pressly the freedom to switch back 
and forth between the roles of art historian and art critic. He 
frequently indulges in evaluative judgments, which are generally 
designed to convince us that Barry is a far better painter than 
most of his 18th-century rivals, or than we might have thought 
before reading this book. One can easily sympathize with a schol- 
ar's desire to promote the achievements of his particular artist, 
especially when the latter doesn't exactly enjoy universal fame. 
But so empathetic an approach to analysis carries with it certain 
dangers: above all, that such a close identification with an artist's 
own interests will lead the researcher to sacrifice the critical ad- 
vantages to be gained from the judicious exercise of historical 
hindsight. For all of its considerable strengths, Pressly's text ul- 
timately founders on the rocks of empathy. The author does an 
excellent job presenting Barry’s own viewpoint — of himself, of 
his works, of his own importance. Indeed, Barry could hardly 
have wished for a more skillful advocate, or for a more scrupulous 
cataloguer. But I am afraid that the unarguable competence of 
Pressly's research cannot entirely compensate for its restricted 
theoretical framework. Like Hayes (and a host of others), Pressly 
operates on the unspoken premise that works of art are to be 
understood as the products of a creative personality that both 
exists and develops on its own, ultimately separate from (albeit 
not entirely unaffected by) external, social factors. The result is 
a sort of psycho-history of art which further weakens itself by 
tending to assume a simplistically unproblematic relationship be- 
tween images and biographical data; and I'm afraid that because 
of this basic narrowness in its approach, The Life and Art of James 
Barry should only be recommended to those in search of specific 
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information about Barry himself. Had Pressly taken a broader 
perspective, he might very well have written a fascinating case 
study cf the “romantic dilemma,” of the circumstances that en- 
abled the tragic marginalization of artists in early modern society. 
Here, instead, we find this important phenomenon treated largely 
with respect to a personal misfortune. How paradoxical, when 
one considers that no 18th-century British painter recognized the 
fundarrentally social nature of artisitic creation more clearly than 
Barry timself. 

In cases where two art historians have had much the same kind 
of training, and have frequently helped one another with reserach 
problems of mutual interest, their work often shares a high degree 
of methodological compatibility. Thus it comes as no surprise that 
William Pressly's Barry does not differ substantially, in its basic 
approach, from a slightly earlier publication on a closely related 
topic by Nancy L. Pressly. The text in question is a catalogue 
entitled The Fuseli Circle in Rome — Early Romantic Art of the 
1770's, which records an exhibition held in 1979 at the Yale Center 
for British Art. 

The title of the catalogue is deceptively specific, since only about 
half of the twenty-five artists surveyed played an active part in 
Fuseli’s Roman-period coterie. Most of the others (such as Blake 
and John Flaxman) learned of his achievements later on in Britain, 
while the remaining few (including Joseph Wright of Derby, E- 
A. Vincent, and L.-J. Desprez) appear to have worked indepen- 
dently of his example, though along more or less superficially 
similar lines. Pressly gives each practitioner a useful biographical 
summary, accompanied by a list of the most relevant bibliog- 
raphy; in addition, she describes all the works (145 in total, fully 
illustrated) in extensive entries which focus primarily on questions 
of connoisseurship and iconography. There is also a brief, eight- 
page introduction. The stated point of the entire exercise is “to 
suggest the extent of the exchange of ideas, both formal and the- 
matic, among the artists with whom Fuseli was most closely as- 
sociated and to explore in some detail the character of the style 
that developed during this period,” the 1770's especially, but rang- 
ing as far ahead as the 1820's. 

From the body of images and other data that Pressly has care- 
fully marshalled together, a most persuasive case — albeit not 
wholly an original one — emerges for situating the onset of an 
accelerating “nervous breakdown” of faith in the classical tradi- 
tion within that small group of foreign-born artists who clustered 
around Fuseli, Runciman, and J. T. Sergel at Rome in the 1770's. 
The catalogue gives us an admirably clear view of what actually 
took place in art production (limited mainly to draftsmanship); 
however, it never quite gets around to telling us why. Among the 
various explanations offered are the progress of Neoclassicism 
itself, the growing prestige and self-confidence of British painters 
and scu-ptors during the later 18th century, related developments 
in contemporary English literature (Burke, Gray, Ossian, etc.), 
and the power of Fuseli’s widely admired drawings. The trouble 
with these sorts of answers is that they are all really parts of the 
same initial question; each simply adds another “why?” to the 
pile. Nancy Pressly fails to break out of this endless Fuselian circle 
for the simple reason that she cannot see her way through to 
connecting a cultural phenomenon with its historical moment. 
Thus in the end she cannot explain what she has so skillfully 
described. 

This is a fundamental problem common to each of the texts 
discussed up till now and indeed to a very high proportion of all 
the art-historical writing that has been produced over the past 
half-century and more. But here I do not propose to launch into 
an extended examination of conventional methodologies, t 
shortcomings of which have been amply demonstrated elsewhe 
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Instead, I would now like to turn to three other recent publica- 
tions on English painting, which, in different ways and to varying 
degrees, have challenged certain basic precepts of the grand old 
style. While these works are far from being uniformly successful, 
they do take certain important steps toward establishing a more 
sophisticated and stimulating type of discourse anchored in much 
firmer theoretical foundations. 

One welcome sign of change has come from a rather unexpected 
quarter, in the form of an exhibition catalogue devoted to that 
most generally reviled of English pictorial genres — the portrayal 
of rural sport in all its various forms. Entitled Noble Exercise — 
The Sporting Ideal in Eighteenth-Century British Art, this was 
written by the young English art historian Stephen Deuchar to 
accompany an exhibition he organized for the Yale Center for 
British Art in 1982. Within the limited space available to him, 
Deuchar made the wise decision not to try to offer a lot of de- 
tailed information about the eighty-nine objects included in his 
display: in the place of individual entries, there is a checklist di- 
vided into five thematic categories, each accompanied by a short 
explanatory essay. But instead what really counts is the thirty- 
page introduction, which contains the most interesting analysis 
ever made of English sporting art. 

To a certain extent, Deuchar’s contribution owes its prominence 
to the flatness of the ground around it. He is, after all, dealing 
with a topic that all but a few art historians have long considered 
beneath contempt; most books on sporting pictures have been 
written by and for sportsmen, with understandably inconse- 
quential results. Given this unpromising background, we should 
congratulate Deuchar first of all for having established his subject 
as one worthy of serious study. Essentially, he has accomplished 
this important task by the simple expedient of refusing to take 
the images at face value. Instead of treating the pictures as 
straightforward factual records, Deuchar convinces us to see them 
as idealizing, mythic statements which promoted the interests of 
the landed classes who dominated 18th-century English society 
(and art patronage). Furthermore, he goes on to show how the 
components of this ideal adjusted over time, in response to crit- 
icisms leveled at sport (and at its wealthy participants) by patri- 
cian and middle-class spokesmen alike. Supported by numerous 
references to the contemporary literature on hunting, horse-rac- 
ing, etc., this thesis provides the first viable basis that has ever 
been advanced for understanding the function of — indeed the 
very raison d'ètre for — one of the most widely practiced and 
patronized artistic genres of 18th-century Britain. 

The crucial advance that Deuchar makes over any of the other 
texts discussed above centers around his introduction of the con- 
cept of ideology (albeit in a highly simplified form). To put it very 
briefly, he rejects the common assumption that a work of art is 
either a direct expression of personality (the artist’s) or a simple 
representation of an external “reality.” Instead the art work em- 
bodies certain socially constructed ways of perceiving the world 
as mediated through a particular individual; it incorporates a de- 
finable set of values and beliefs that, whether consciously rec- 
ognized or not, work to the advantage of a particular (usually 
the dominant) class. This notion offers itself as a vital bridge over 
which cultural products can be reintegrated within history. Oddly 
enough, however, this never quite comes to pass in Noble Exercise. 

Although Deuchar intelligently exploits his literary materials 
as a means of exposing some of the basic ideological functions of 
sporting art, he fails to situate.this cultural interplay within a real 
historical context; as a result, we are ultimately unable to deter- 


mine why the sporting ideal was criticized, and therefore why it- 


had to alter over the course of the century. Considering the enor- 
mous chronological scope covered by Noble Exercise, this short- 


coming may be understandable if not entirely excusable. Less for- 
givable, perhaps, is Deuchar's apparent reluctance to pay much 
attention to the images themselves. Like many historians, he tends 
to treat pictures essentially as documents, neglecting to give suf- 
ficient weight to the specific nature of art production. What is 
missing, in other words, is just that kind of close attention to 
formal and iconographic issues which may often be admired in 
the writings of more traditional scholars. There is no reason why 
an innovative social art history should have to throw the baby 
out with the bath water. 

This certainly does not occur in the case of the newest book to 
be reviewed here, Constable: The Painter and His Landscape by 
Michael Rosenthal. Rosenthal’s subject, as one might infer from 
the phrasing of his title, is the body of work that John Constable 
devoted to his home scenery, the Stour Valley in East Anglia. This 
was an area that the artist knew with a unique degree of intimacy, 
and one that he painted over and over throughout his entire ca- 
reer. For guidance to these images Rosenthal relies most heavily 
on Constable’s voluminous correspondence; he warns us, how- 
ever, of the dangers of allowing the painter's own words to speak 
too authoritatively about his works. It is to Rosenthal's credit that 
he usually handles the letters in a cautious and critical manner, 
aimed as much at revealing underlying attitudes as at determining 
conscious intentions. Moreover, he weighs the information sup- 
plied by Constable against a broad range of other kinds of evi- 
dence, including an impressive array of relevant literary mate- 
rials, a detailed knowledge of local history and geography, and 
a keen sensitivity to larger issues in the social, economic, and 
agricultural history of early 19th-century England. 

All of this helps us to see Constable’s letters in an entirely new 
light; but more to the point, his pictorial statements also take on 
new dimensions of meaning at the same time. Rosenthal begins 
by situating his artist firmly within the social milieu of East Anglia 
around 1800. We are told what it meant to be the son of a pros- 
perous miller and landowner in a village like East Bergholt — 
how this kind of background helped to mold a painter who was 
knowledgeable about agriculture, and who was deeply aware of 
the extent to which his family’s fortunes depended on a “poten- 
tially idle and insubordinate poor.” Rosenthal also identifies Con- 
stable’s aesthetic interest in the Stour Valley with that of the local 
farming interest (in contradistinction to the London connois- 
seurs). This aesthetic was very much a practical one, “derived 
from an appreciation of what the landscape actually meant” to 
those who grew rich on its bounty. 

But as Rosenthal tells us in his second chapter, Constable con- 
centrated on rather different matters when he first set out to paint 
his home surroundings. Although he spoke of his desire for a 
“natural painture” as early as 1802, for a long time his East An- 
glian views looked more like exercises in the picturesque, with 
occasional echoes of Claude or early Gainsborough, than like de- 
pictions of actual sites. In his works of the early 1800's, Constable 
tended to emphasize purely formal qualities at the expense of a 
real sense of place, or of a significant content; it was not until he 
had discovered “a type of landscape [theme] that engaged his 
whole interest” that he found his direction as a painter. 

According to Rosenthal, this breakthrough took place towards 
1810 when, impelled by personal reasons to achieve some degree 
of professional success, Constable attempted to establish himself 
in London as the painter of the Stour Valley. To the Royal Acad- 
emy in 1811 he submitted a work of unprecedented ambitiousness, 
entitled Dedham Vale, Morning (Proby Collection): “Not only 
was the choice of terrain new, but so was the break away from 
the picturesque or sublime through the introduction of significant 
figures, providing subjects in harmony with the ethos of the land- 


scapes themselves.” Those figures were agricultural laborers, 
shown as inhabitants of a prosperous and well-farmed country- 
side: to use a term more commonly applied to literature, Con- 
stable had begun to articulate a georgic ideal, such as he found 
expressed in his favorite 18th-century poetry, a taste that he shared 
with other members of the rural professional class. By 1814, the 
working Stour Valley landscape had become his central preoc- 
cupation. Beginning with the Ploughing Scene in Suffolk (1814; 
on the London art market in 1982) and ending with the Haywain 
of 1821 (National Gallery, London), Constable produced a series 
of major canvases sharing several fundamental features: a com- 
mitment to the naturalistic representation of local topography, 
the narration of a laboring subject matter, and the use of an el- 
evated viewpoint that enables us to “command” the prospect. 
These various elements add up to a georgic vision of rural per- 
fection located very much in the here and now, offering the Stour 
Valley as a moral example for English society in general. 

Yet as Rosenthal so convincingly demonstrates, Constable was 
unable to sustain this approach beyond the first couple of years 
of the 1820's. A major change is marked by the View on the Stour 
near Dedham of 1822 (Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San 
Marino). Unlike the other six-foot canal scenes that preceded it, 
this work lacks a clear narrative logic; while the ostensible subject 
has increased in formal prominence, it has decreased in mean- 
ingfulness, to the point where it has become ‘just one point of 
visual reference.” A drastically lowered vantage-point means that 
we now see the parts of the landscape before taking in the whole, 
with the result that the distractions provided by specific incidents 
obscure any overall georgic message. At the same time, certain 
naturalistic details have acquired a somewhat ambiguous quality, 
thanks to the construction of a more richly textured surface, while 
by comparison with earlier Stour Valley scenes, less information 
has been given about the actual appearance of the place. With 
his View on the Stour near Dedham, Constable's primary point 
of reference shifted away from his home scenery itself to his own 
earlier canal scenes; his commitment to a “natural painture” was 
becoming a thing of the past. Instead he began to display more 
concern for the “abstract” experience of simply being “in nature” 
(as he now stressed in his correspondence), and his pictorial lan- 
guage accordingly moved towards a greater degree of roughness 
and abstraction. By the time we get to The Leaping Horse (1825; 
Royal Academy), Constable’s canal scenes have become ‘re- 
moved from significant concern with literary, topographical, so- 
cial or other elements” (this may be going a bit too far). 

The way was now open for a renewed emphasis on the pic- 
turesque, a quality that Rosenthal sees as fundamental to the East 
Anglian landscapes of ca. 1826-28. Some of his most illuminating 
observations deal with The Comfield (1826; National Gallery, 
London), a rather chocolate-boxy painting that few even of Con- 
stable’s greatest admirers are able to regard without a certain 
amount of embarrassment. Rosenthal makes a most convincing 
case for considering this image as an ironic anti-georgic, which 
describes its rural motifs in such a way as to make them quite 
nonsensical in terms of actual agricultural practice. To start with, 
no border collie would be driving its flock of sheep into an un- 
guarded cornfield (for a free lunch at the farmer's expense!). Fur- 
thermore, “Were this illusory countryside real, that dead tree 
would be down; wheat would not grow to the edge of the field 
as the crop tothe left does; the donkeys would be tied up; neither, 
at harvest-time, would the sheep look unshorn, nor be heading 
towards a field where the gate is not just open, but off its hinges,” 
etc. Constable the countryman knew all this very well, as his 
letters and his East Anglian views of ca. 1810-18 demonstrate be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt. But in opposition to the georgic 
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thrus: of those earlier paintings, he was now taking full advantage 
of the picturesque’s capacity to remove the powers of signification 
from elements he had once employed as “fully-charged signs.” The 
Cornfield was picturesque, too, in the wealth of its references to 
the works of earlier masters. Perhaps Constable was trying, as 
Rosenthal suggests, to curry favor with the metropolitan con- 
noisseurs, though he seems to have been poking fun at them at 
the same time. In any case by the later twenties the painter was 
openly rejecting (in both his pictures and his letters) the basic 
premises of his georgic images from the previous decade. “Having 
lost a landscape of meaning, Constable could not find its replace- 
ment,” and as an artist he drifted rather aimlessly until his death 
in 1837. 

I have summarized Rosenthal's arguments at considerable length 
not only for the purpose of giving a sense of their textural rich- 
ness, but also because they have radically revised conventional 
views of Constable's art. In one fell swoop, the old Constable, 
that coherent figure whose work developed inexorably towards 
the great canal scenes of the 1820's, has been thrust aside, to be 
replaced by a far more credible bundle of false starts and incon- 
sistencies. For the first time, too, the subject-matter of his East 
Anglian views has been analyzed in depth (though John Barrell 
earlier -ook an important step in this direction; see below). More- 
over, Rosenthal has also made a significant effort to explain why 
the painter’s thematic and stylistic concerns changed as they did 
over the course of his career. The bulk of this explanation — of 
great consequence for the book as a whole — is contained within 
a single chapter, entitled “The Background to the 1820's.” Here 
we learn that the georgic vision of a happy and industrious rural 
life had begun to run out of steam by the early 1800's, its cred- 
ibility fatally imperiled by the increasingly inescapable gap be- 
tween its myth of social harmony and the perceived actualities 
of existence in the contemporary countryside. But during the Na- 
poleonic Wars, thanks largely to a period of unprecedented ag- 
ricultura! prosperity in England, the georgic then seems to have 
gained a new, albeit temporary, lease on life. Rosenthal points to 
a number of British painters who adopted this confident icon- 
ography of landscape in the first fifteen or so years of the 19th 
century — but Constable appears to have been virtually alone in 
keeping his georgic faith after the wars finally came to an end. 
The arrival of peace brought in its wake a widespread agricultural 
depression, which in turn immeasurably heightened hardship and 
class tensions throughout the domesticated countryside. This leads 
Rosentha! to wonder “how an artist like Constable could [con- 
tinue to] produce georgic landscapes at all, reality being so un- 
accommodating to that way of seeing.” Constable could do so, 
the author concludes, because he viewed things selectively, and 
because his attitudes were partially those of a landowning agri- 
culturist. Thus despite his profound familiarity with life in the 
Stour Valley, the painter remained blind to certain presences 
within the landscape, and above all to that of the men and women 
who actually worked the fields. From a farmer's point of view, 
the fertile scenery of Suffolk did indeed provide the setting for a 
georgic paradise on earth, and Constable was not about to seek 
out, nor indeed to recognize, any flaws in this vision of perfection. 
He seems to have been completely unaware of any discrepancies 
between reality and what he saw through his rose-tinted 
spectacles. Or at least this seems to have been the case until 1822, 
when the discontent of farmworkers within Suffolk itself broke 
out into a wave of arson and mob violence. From his residence 
in London, Constable kept in close touch with these disturbing 
developments at home, and the ramifications for his own work 
were both immediate and profound. The first signs ef a major 
shift in direction can be spotted in a picture that was on Con- 
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stable’s easel at this very time, the View on the Stour near Dedham 
referred to above. Rosenthal argues that this crise de foi occurred 
because “the harmonious and mutually benefitting interaction be- 
tween subject and landscape [i.e., the georgic myth] had been 
destroyed, and . . . in most important respects Constable’s Stour 
Valley came to deny what had gone on before.” And at least as 
far as East Anglian themes were concerned, naturalism became 
distinctly undesirable, since such a technique could describe no 
more than a shattered dream. Furthermore, “if the content became 
incredible, then it is arguable that the formal vocabulary through 
which this was transmitted (one which depended on a conser- 
vative and traditional aesthetic basis) also ceased to have credi- 
bility, and it was time to look for alternatives. Constable's pic- 
torial experimentation may signify precisely this.” Having lost 
faith in his most cherished myth, Constable’s self-confidence 
plummeted. The indifference of the public began to weigh far 
more heavily on his mind, and to play a greater role in his artistic 
decision-making; witness that turn to the fashionable picturesque. 
And in the case of The Cornfield, he could even follow conven- 
tional tastes to the point of mocking those earlier achievements 
of which he had once been so defiantly proud. 

There is a great deal to be admired in Constable: The Painter 
and His Landscape, and nowhere perhaps more so than in the 
chapter just outlined (which also happens to make especially fas- 
cinating reading). Yet the book still has certain problems that 
should not be overlooked. Perhaps the first question that needs 
to be posed is whether Rosenthal has finished working out, in his 
own mind, just what kind of art history he wants to write. I ask 
this because his text sends out a host of conflicting signals, not 
the least of which is the author’s tendency to combine that tra- 
ditional habit of going into frequent raptures about Constable’s 
pictures with the ostensibly contradictory tendency to criticize 
their social implications. I wonder, too, whether Rosenthal has 
achieved quite the right balance between history and biography. 
With the single exception of the “Background” chapter (here the 
choice of heading is telling indeed), The Painter and His Land- 
scape reads by and large like that old-style type of monograph 
which seeks most — though by no means all — of its answers 
within the personality and experiences of the artist himself. Of 
course, we can learn a tremendous amount from Constable’s let- 
ters, particularly if we treat them as critically and insightfully as 
Rosenthal usually does; but the sheer weight of such documen- 
tation can make it difficult to see the images from any other point 
of view. Here one wishes that the author had made some effort 
to reconstruct the opinions of Constable's original public. Ro- 
senthal’s failure to consider the question of meaning from any 
standpoint but the artist’s own endangers the viability of some 
of his most exciting arguments. For instance, he places a great 
deal of emphasis on the contention that the picturesque was ca- 
pable of “divesting [any] sign of its signification”; a truly re- 
sponsible semiotics, however, would take the receptors of that 
sign into account. Rosenthal cannot justify the assumption that 
his own interpretations would have been just as valid for an early 
19th-century viewer. I am also disturbed by one other aspect of 
his discussion of the picturesque. In contrast to his treatment of 
the georgic, Rosenthal makes little attempt to analyze the ide- 
ological dimension of this mode of representation; in fact, he even 
goes so far as to imply that the picturesque might somehow be 
above ideology, since ultimately it signifies nothing at all. But 
how can this be so? While the picturesque may deny certain mean- 
ings, does it not also confirm others, even if the latter may not 
be especially obvious? And unless we determine its ideological 
function, how can we possibly explain its widespread popularity, 
or the reasons why it particularly appealed to Constable (espe- 


cially in the 1820's)? These problems arise in the wake of a subtle 
but important methodological shift that takes place about half- 
way through The Painter and His Landscape. Whereas Rosenthal 
analyzes the georgic landscapes in terms of a class ideology that 
constructs a particular view of actual social conditions, he relates 
Constable's later pictures directly to the social conditions them- 
selves, in the absence of ideology as a mediating factor. The re- 
sultant equation of social with artistic change might justly be crit- 
icized for being insufficiently complex — although here, as in 
most other aspects of his book, Rosenthal's approach represents 
a significant advance over previous investigations. In many ways 
this is a neither here nor there book, a strange mélange of con- 
tradictory methods and sentiments, a text that bends all the tra- 
ditional rules but stops just short of breaking them. It is also the 
best thing ever written on John Constable's art. Finally, I feel 
obliged to mention that The Painter and His Landscape is an ex- 
ceptionally attractive publication, which among its 265 illustra- 
tions includes many of the best color reproductions that have ever 
been made of the artist's work. Apparently, once it has been suf- 
ficiently sweetened, the social history of art doesn't have to taste 
bad to be good for you. 

The last author to be discussed here is John Barrell, whom Mi- 
chael Rosenthal openly acknowledges as an important influence 
on his own research. Perhaps because Barrell is a teacher of En- 
glish literature he has never displayed much respect for the way 
in which art historians have tended to do things — a factor that 
may help to explain why there has never been a book quite like 
The Dark Side of the Landscape — The Rural Poor in English 
Painting 1730-1840. 

This takes the form of a series of four rather loosely connected 
essays — an introduction followed by pieces on Gainsborough, 
George Morland, and Constable — which all take their point of 
departure from a simple and refreshing observation: that the rural 
life that we find portrayed in British art of the 18th and early 19th 
centuries does not correspond to what we know of its historical 
actuality. It is this problematic relationship that Barrell sets out 
to explore, using literary materials (as one might expect) to span 
the gap between imagery and reality. 

Basing his arguments on the research of E. P. Thompson and 
other recent Marxist social historians, Barrell notes that the cen- 
tury or so prior to 1840 saw the gradual transformation of En- 
gland's agricultural economy, as an age-old paternalism gave way 
to the by-now-familiar patterns of modern capitalism. He suggests 
that this process holds the key to understanding developments in 
the imagery of rural life, indeed, that its effects can be discerned 
within the paintings themselves, if we care to look underneath 
the obvious messages they attempt to convey. But changes in the 
conditions of rural existence are not as immediately relevant to 
the pictures as are the corresponding shifts in ideology. As Barrell 
points out, the ways in which artists responded to ostensibly “aes- 
thetic” questions about how to depict the poor inhabitants of the 
countryside (how to transform them into ornaments suitable for 
patrician interiors out-of-bounds to the laborers and mendicants 
themselves) “all reveal attitudes not to the poor alone but to the 
society as a whole . . . in this way their paintings come to express 
what they or their customers wish to believe was true about the 
rural poor and their relations with nature and the rest of society.” 
Though such meanings may not be explicit or intended, they 
emerge if we “study the constraints . . . that determined how the 
poor could, or rather how they could not be represented; . . . we 
can understand these constraints by attempting to understand the 
imagery of the paintings . . . and how it relates to their organi- 
zation as pictures.” This confrontational mode of formal analysis 
(more successfully articulated at certain times than at others) seeks 


out significant pictorial presences and absences, which together 
suggest how the arbitrarily imposed, constantly shifting, and fun- 
damentally repressive circumstances of rural poverty were made 
to appear natural, inevitable, and morally correct. In images of 
apparent harmony Barrell finds incontrovertible evidence of 
conflict. 

Barrell begins his analysis by describing how, in the first dec- 
ades of the 18th century, the georgic overtook the Arcadian or 
Virgilian pastoral as the dominant form of the poetry of rural life; 
in thematic terms, this meant that an emphasis on the idle frivolity 
of a shepherd's existence slowly gave way to an ever-increasing 
appreciation of the value of agricultural work as the cornerstone 
of civilization. Genteel English readers began to demand an os- 
tensibly more “realistic” pastoral, as the author explains, because 
their relationship to the land itself was in the process of change. 
No longer an indolent, court-centered elite, the aristocrats of Res- 
toration and Hanoverian Britain had to take an increasingly prag- 
matic approach towards the management of their own estates, if 
they wished to ensure the continued prosperity of their families. 
Rustic poetry had to adjust accordingly, to incorporate a new 
awareness of the industriousness of the many that underpinned 
the leisure of the few, and at the same time to suggest that such 
an arrangement catered to the interests of rich and poor alike, in 
equal measure. It is precisely this vision of rural harmony, based 
on a discreet blending of industry and idleness, that James Thom- 
son enshrined in The Seasons (1726-30), probably the most widely 
read example of English Georgic verse. And as John Barrell so 
convincingly proposes, essentially the same mythology informs 
several major Gainsborough landscapes of the mid-1750's. The 
rural scenes of his Bath period, however, demand to be associated 
with quite a different sort of literature: in their case, the recurrent 
juxtaposition of loutish male rustics with far more refined and 
demure peasant women obviously owes a great deal to the comic 
pastoral verses for which John Gay was especially renowned. Fi- 
nally, Barrell makes an equally strong case for regarding a number 
of Gainsborough’s late landscapes and fancy-pictures in terms of 
“a specific moral and political ideology,” so widespread in En- 
glish literature of the late 18th and early 19th centuries, which 
sought “to promote an image of the ‘good’ poor for the edification 
of rich and poor alike.” Formulated in response to a perceived 
threat offered by the lower classes, this ideology prescribed an 
idyl of hard work and domestic simplicity as the summum bonum 
for the poor, in compensation for the widely recognized fact that 
they could barely survive (and as a far safer alternative to the 
growth of a working-class consciousness). For the rich, on the 
other hand, there were the moral pleasures of charity and be- 
nevolence to: act as substitutes for social reform. When seen in 
this light, Thomas Gainsborough’s portrayals of the poor from 
the later 1770's and the 1780's begin to make some sense: in their 
emphasis on a satisfying albeit degraded domesticity, and in the 
ways in which they overtly strive to elicit the sympathies of the 
viewer, these pictures clearly embody that contemporary ideol- 
ogy of benevolent repression which sought to contain the growing 
frustrations of England's impoverished majority. 

At this point we should perhaps pause to consider just how 
Gainsborough himself fits into Barrell’s analysis. Measured by the 
standards of conventional art-historical writing, the artist does 
not play a particularly prominent role; rather, it is his pictures 
that enjoy mest of the limelight. Barrell does not see the artist as 
a free creative subject, but as a socially constructed mediator of 
class attitudes and desires; moreover, he is someone whose de- 
cisions are subject to aesthetic, moral, and social limitations, 
whether he actively perceives these or not. Barrell has also come 
to the important realization that changes in imagery cannot be 
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explained away simply as the “natural” products of artistic mat- 
uration. Rather, they must be seen as part of a much larger his- 
torical process. 

Thus Barrell’s methodology enables him to explain why Gains- 
borough alters his approach to the themes of rural life over the 
course of his career, why certain pictorial structures and motifs 
appear and disappear in response to shifting ideological demands. 
Instead of boxing the images into closed interpretations, or tying 
them down to the expressed or imputed concerns of an individual 
artist, Barrell opens them up to a complex variety of forces 
grounded in the far from harmonious world of 18th-century 
England. 

His analysis of Gainsborough, however, occasionally falters as 
the result of a tendency to give rather too much weight to the 
evidence provided by literary materials alone. At times one feels 
that Barrell has read first and looked later, leading him to single 
out certain aspects of his chosen pictures while arbitrarily ignor- 
ing others. Above all, perhaps, one would have liked to see the 
healthy amount of concern displayed for the human inhabitants 
of the scenes balanced by a more extensive analysis of the pictorial 
representation of the land itself. In the case of the Woburn Land- 
scape with a Woodcutter Courting a Milkmaid (1775), for ex- 
ample, the juxtaposition of enclosed farmland with rough and 
open common is surely just as significant as the various relation- 
ships between the figures portrayed; similarly, any attempt to un- 
derstand the late cottage views should take their forest settings 
into account. Barrell's training as a literary historian also makes 
him somewhat insensitive to the signifying power of an artist's 
allusions to the works of an earlier master. Thus the author ne- 
glects to consider, for instance, how an overt reference to Murillo 
might have affected the 18th-century reading of a Gainsborough 
fancy-picture. But of far greater importance than any of these 
understandable shortcomings is Barrell’s generally summary and 
oddly cavalier treatment of historical data. As he readily admits, 
The Dark Side of the Landscape "is not a social history of art”; 
instead, it only takes advantage of the freedom offered by the 
work of E. P. Thompson et al. to posit new ways of looking at 
depictions of the rural poor. What this means in practice is that 
Barrell gets all of his history at second hand, and deploys it in a 
form that clearly reflects both the weaknesses and the strengths 
of his chosen sources. At this point in time, the latter constitute 
very much of a mixed bag, ranging from extremely detailed in- 
vestigations of small local issues to provocative but schematic 
analyses of broad questions concerned with the overall dynamics 
of 18th-century British social life. The Dark Side of the Landscape 
draws mainly on studies of the second type; their generalizations 
are Barrell’s generalizations, and where they are silent so is he, 
Because of his unwillingness to do much if any historical research 
himself, he has to rely on his extensive knowledge of literary de- 
velopments to fill the gap — a procedure that often keeps his 
discussion from attaining that degree of hardness and specificity 
needed to rise above the level of highly intelligent speculation. 
Certainly, Barrell gives us some valuable insights into Gainsbor- 
ough's Woodcutter and Milkmaid by relating it to the ideological 
thrust of English georgic poetry produced more than a quarter- 
century earlier; but in so doing he seems to overlook the fact that 
the picture was painted in the 1750's, and must be considered, in 
some respects at least, as part of that particular era. By the same 
token, the Bath-period landscapes may very well give pictorial 
form to certain literary notions that had been popularized by John 
Gay in the first decades of the century. But this does not explain 
why the comic pastoral came back into fashion (at least for Gains- 
borough — were other artists or writers involved as well?) during 
the late 1760's and early 1770's, nor what it had come to mean 
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by then. Any effective attempt to come to grips with these issues 
would have to take historical data into account, which Barrell 
does not do. As a result, his treatment of the Bath pastorals bears 
a rather unfortunate resemblance to that newly fashionable brand 
of “art history in context,” wherein parallel trends in other areas 
of culture are somehow held responsible for related developments 
in the visual arts. One would be most reluctant to level this charge 
at Barrell's analysis of Gainsborough's later, domestic idylls, 
though even here the author's arguments are weakened both by 
his habit of generalizing about long stretches of history, and by 
his frequent use of literary materials substantially later in date 
than the pictures under study. While George Crabbe's The Parish 
Register of 1807 may take us some way towards understanding 
Gainsborough's Cottage Door with Children Playing of ca. 1778 
{Cincinnati Art Museum), we should be wary of seeing both works 
as products of the same era, and in so doing to forget that yawning 
gulf of three turbulent decades which lies between the two. Had 
Barrell's sensitivity to particular paintings and poems been 
matched by a comparable degree of concern for the nuts and bolts 
of history, he may still have reached the same basic conclusions 
about Gainsborough's portrayals of the rural poor, but those con- 
clusions would have rested on appreciably firmer foundations. 

The same general observations might also be applied to Barrell’s 
essays on Morland and Constable. The first of these comes as a 
major revelation, insofar as it radically alters the traditional view 
of Morland as an alcoholic apostle of sentimental genre; instead 
The Dark Side of the Landscape describes — though the case re- 
mains open to some dispute — a defiantly anti-social, proto-bo- 
hemian type whose paintings of the lowest classes occasionally 
offer “a comment on the attitude of the rich to the poor which 
might almost be made on behalf of the poor themselves.” Barrell’s 
piece on Constable is on the whole less interesting, though it does 
force us to look at a number of familiar images — such as the 
Haywain — in new and illuminating ways. And it is a bracing 
experience to be reminded, for example, that “we should look 
twice at a notion of nature by which it seems ‘natural’ that some 
men should work while others do not.” 

Comments like this make The Dark Side of the Landscape well 
worth reading by anyone with an interest in European landscape 
or genre painting. Notwithstanding the book’s problematic as- 
pects, here we can welcome one of those rare texts which offers 
a profoundly innovative way of thinking about a broad area of 
art history, and which one hopes will influence critical scholarship 
for a long time still to come. 

But we should not forget that there are certain quarters in which 
Barrell’s ideas have not been received with any perceptible 
warmth. As a matter of fact, The Dark Side of the Landscape 
seems to have exerted a singularly divisive effect on historians of 
British art, insofar as its publication helped to create those two 
opposing camps to which I referred at the beginning of this essay. 
Perhaps the easiest way to explain the reasons for this polarization 
would be to return to The Landscape Paintings of Thomas Gains- 
borough, where the crucial points of disagreement are there for 
all to see. 

The Dark Side of the Landscape obviously made John Hayes 
sit up and take notice. To put it mildly, he was less than overjoyed 
by an approach to Gainsborough that he has accused — and quite 
justifiably — of being “deliberately provocative” and “left-wing.” 
Hayes's thumbnail dismissal of Barrell’s thesis is brief and to the 
point (Vol. 1, 306): “Some apposite and fresh parallels are drawn 
between literature and painting of the period; but the study is 
flawed by its theoretical approach, reading meanings into Gains- 
borough’s work never intended by the artist.” These comments 
effectively encapsulate the two different strategies that Hayes has 


employed in an effort to defuse what he finds troubling in The 
Dark Side of the Landscape. On the one hand, he is quite willing 
to accept some (though by no means all) of the connections Barrell 
makes between Gainsborough’s art and 18th-century literature, 
but only if these are regarded as “parallel” phenomena that never 
meet in the common ground of ideology. No wonder, then, that 
Hayes took so easily to the “comic pastoral” interpretation of 
Gainsborough's Bath-period rural scenes; for as has been seen, 
on this occasion Barrell himself left out the historical glue binding 
pictures and poetry together. But apparently Hayes could not rest 
content simply with skimming the inoffensive cream off the top 
of The Dark Side of the Landscape. Over and above this, he felt 
compelled to devise some way of countering its ideological cri- 
tique of Gainsborough’s achievement. Here the notion of inten- 
tionality ran savior-like to his aide. 

On a number of occasions Hayes castigates Barrell for having 
failed to appreciate the true nature of Gainsborough’s personality; 
and therefore, he insists, Barrell cannot understand the real mean- 
ing of the artist's works. To justify this line of attack Hayes has 
been forced to misread one of The Dark Side's most fundamental 
points: he constantly charges Barrell with imputing conscious so- 
cial motives to Gainsborough, which is a practice that that author 
takes great care to avoid. Actually, I suspect that Barrell would 
fully agree with Hayes that the painter was “never didactically 
inclined,” nor indeed ever “concerned with an explicit represen- 
tation of social conditions.” But to what extent do such personal 
factors bear on the meanings of his imagery? This is where our 
two writers — and the two sides of the current British art-history 
debate — would certainly part company. From John Barrell’s 
standpoint, Gainsborough's paintings mediate attitudes that are 
primarily social in both nature and origin; for John Hayes, by 
contrast, the pictures give concrete form solely to the individual 
experience of their creator. 

As Hayes himself puts it (Vol. 1, 91, n. 75), “Gainsborough’s 
response in life was always to individual circumstances, and his 
landscapes are either a reflection of his visual experience, whether 
formed from nature or from art, or an expression of his own state 
of mind. Other artists’ work may have had an intellectual or di- 
dactic content comparable with that of certain eighteenth-century 
poets, but not Gainsborough’s.” This painter was “an intuitive 
genius, not an intellectual — a personification of the age of feeling 
. . . which makes an understanding of his art harder.” It certainly 
does: since geniuses are implicitly above comprehension, just as 
feelings lie beyond the range of intellectual investigation, “un- 
derstanding” becomes all but impossible. Within so mystifying a 
conceptual framework, we have to rely solely on empathy for 
guidance. But I find it just as impossible to believe that a 20th- 
century museum director is privy to all the innermost impulses 
of an 18th-century painter, as to accept the contention that those 
impulses can alone be held to account for all the salient features 
of his art. We cannot be persuaded, for example, that Gainsbor- 
ough’s approach to his pastoral subject-matter underwent several 
radical changes just for reasons of his own — especially once 
Barrell has shown that those changes fit into a much larger pattern 
of developments in 18th-century English culture. Nor, if we know 
anything at all about the importance of land to that particular 
society, can we seriously entertain Hayes’s notion that these de- 
pictions of the countryside have little or nothing to do with an 
actual countryside — that their most proper frame of reference 
is the artist’s inner world. Of course, there is nothing to stop 
Hayes from asserting that Gainsborough’s “later landscapes em- 
bodied a form of Rousseauism, and must to some extent have 
represented an idyllic existence, a freedom, for which he longed 
himself and was as constantly denied, by his temperament as much 


as by anything else.” A piece of evocative sleight-of-hand, and 
presto! Representations of a world of rural labor become mani- 
festations of sublimated desires. How easy it is to overlook all 
the evidence — including even that supplied by the pictures them- 
selves — that an English peasant’s existence was hardly idyllic 
or free. 

John Hayes does admit a small amount of information about 
the history of rural England into his analysis of Gainsborough's 
landscapes — but only history as reduced to the level of personal 
experience. Thus, while the artist may not have been concerned 
with social conditions in the abstract, “he was highly susceptible 
to individual conditions and individual tragedies that he observed 
for himself.” Uvedale Price once remarked that he assumed an 
“expression: of particular gentleness and complacency” (that last 
word bears thinking about) when he came face to face with village 
or cottage scenes, or with groups of peasant children. Here, ac- 
cording to Hayes, we have “an open sesame to Gainsborough's 
soul” [!]. “Is it likely that Gainsborough, in the course of his ex- 
cursions, would have been totally unaware of these miseries, and 
of the changes that were seriously affecting traditional country 
life? And is it not the most convincing interpretation of Gains- 
borough's arcadia that if it was indeed to some extent the rep- 
resentation-of a personal need, a personal form of Rousseauism, 
it was also an innate response . . . to the simple lives of country 
folk . . . and tinged with a nostalgia for a world that he knew to 
be slowly passing?” If the first question can be answered in the 
affirmative. the short answer to the second must be no. There is 
nothing even remotely “innate” about Gainsborough's romanti- 
cization of the poor: on the contrary, the act of glamourizing 
people whe are constantly subject to hardship and deprivation 
cannot be seen as anything but the product of social conditioning. 
Moreover, Gainsborough's landscapes (and fancy-pictures) nat- 
uralize and eternalize the state of rural poverty; they do not cry 
out for a redress of its miseries, nor do they contrast it with an 
imagined and superior past. Even if this son of a prosperous cloth- 
ier could semehow have been “preternaturally responsive to the 
needs and feelings of country folk,” his images nonetheless de- 
scribe a rich man's vision of the rural poor, in which the latter 
may be sufficiently degraded to merit sympathy but only as long 
as they stay in their place. 

But even the completely unexceptional claim that Gainsbor- 
ough represented the world from the vantage-point of his patron 
class apparently would be anathema to John Hayes. His un- 
qualified leve for the artist's works, and for the myth of 18th- 
century England as a Golden Age of gentility and stability, has 
driven him to enormous lengths to try and save Gainsborough 
from the centaminating clutches of John Barrell. Oddly enough, 
a part of this crusade takes the form of a campaign to rehabilitate 
the artist's personal reputation, which has never been slighted or 
called into question by Barrell or anyone else. We can all happily 
agree that Gainsborough was a very nice, let us say a most ad- 
mirable individual, who felt nothing but kindness towards his less 
fortunate fellow man. But Hayes is quite wrong if he expects this 
kind of rescue operation to undermine Barrell’s critical analysis 
of the pictures themselves. Instead, it only serves to accentuate 
their ideolegical nature — and indeed that of Hayes's own argu- 
ments as well. If he can dismiss The Dark Side of the Landscape 
as “left-wing” provocation, it seems only fair to point out that 
The Landscape Paintings of Thomas Gainsborough definitely has 
its heart ir the “right” place. 

Now perhaps a proper gentleman might not say that sort of 
thing. But for historians of British art, I'm afraid the era has passed 
when any differences of opinion could be settled over a glass of 
vintage port and a good cigar. At present there should be no pre- 


tense of compatibility, nor any illusion of a harmonious consen- 

sus. The divisions I have tried to describe are, in the final analysis, 

as much political as they are theoretical and methodological, and 

they cannot simply be wished away. Ner should they be. For it 

is precisely the prospect of conflict that holds out the promise of 

renewed intellectual vigor for a field which at long last appears 
to be coming of age. 

DAVID H. SOLKIN 

University of British Columbia 

Vancouver, B.C., Canada V6T IWS 


Book Reviews 


RICHARD E. SPEAR, Domenichino, New Haven and London, 
Yale University Press, 1982. Vol. 1 (text): 382pp.; 8 color 
pls.; Vol. 11 (plates): 432 black-and-white ills. $150 


With the recent publication of Richard Spear's monograph on 
Domenichino it will be hard to imagine how this traditional tool 
of scholarship can be improved upon. Having been recently 
engaged in such an effort concerning Guido Reni, I can only 
admire the way in which Spear has collected the thousands of 
facts, both large and small, that go into such a book and organized 
them into a picture of Domenichino and his achievement. 

One example of this achievement is the chapter in which Spear 
has reconstructed Domenichino as architect (pp. 85-89). Until 
recently Domenichino's activity in this field was largely unknown. 
Sir John Pope-Hennessy, in his pioneering study, Domenichino 
Drawings at Windsor Castle (London, 1948, 119-24), had adduced 
a degree of this activity from the Windsor drawings, but beyond 
his work Domenichino as architect simply did not exist. Now 
thanks to Spear, not only are we able to follow Domenichino’s 
life-long commitment to this activity, but we are able to appreciate 
his approach to it and to evaluate his contribution in light of his 
era. This most impressive piece of synthetic scholarship represents 
only one aspect of Spear's book. 

One can be overwhelmed by the degree of detail that Spear has 
incorporated into the major catalogue entries. Such is his 
treatment, for example, of the frescoes at S. Andrea della Valle 
(Cat. No. 88, pp. 242-258). This entry is nearly essay length and 
it demonstrates a thorough command of the subject. Here the 
genesis and development of this highly complex project are laid 
out in all their aspects, including the role of preparatory drawings; 
previously known documents and newly discovered ones are 
interpreted; iconographic and patronage problems are examined; 
and these works are firmly placed in the chronology of the artist’s 
career. 

Nevertheless, the value of this book does not lie primarily in 
its thoroughness but rather in Spear's effort to construct an 
inteliectual biography of Domenichino. All too often books are 
offered for review because they are the new standard work on a 
given artist; they prove to be nothing more than the author's 
dissertation expanded and they reflect no new ideas, no maturity 
of judgment. Indeed, it is not too extreme to call such books non- 
intellectual or even anti-intellectual. What a welcome relief 
therefore to review Spear's book which is the fruit of a gifted 
scholar whose thought has matured over many years. 

In my opinion, however, a limitation of this excellent work lies 
in the fact that the author remains too ensconced in certain 
intellectual conventions, ones that conform to the usual ways of 
presenting an artist in the monographic format. By way of 
clarifying this point, I would like, instead of the conventional 
approach to presenting the attributes of an artist, to ask what are 
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the limitations of Domenichino’s art? I believe that a case can be 
made that Domenichino, although an important artist, is not a 
great one, and that this statement is one of verifiable judgment. 
More important, I believe that this is a question of epistomology, 
not of taste or stylistic preference, and one germane to the 
intellectual task of art history. For me epistomology, the method 
by which knowledge is achieved, when applied to the history of 
art addresses the idea content of art, and therefore is the primary 
consideration of criticism, whereas stylistic studies and 
iconography are branches of epistomology. They are the means 
through which an idea is realized through imagery. I will return 
to this point explicitly at the end of my discussion. 

On the whole Spear's monograph does not add much that is 
new to Domenichino's oeuvre. This is mainly due to the nature 
of the artist’s career, involved as he was in a sequence of large- 
scale commissions rather than in executing numerous easel paint- 
ings. Indeed, in the two areas where this does not hold true, land- 
scapes and early works, Spear has been less successful than in his 
treatment of frescoes. In regard to the landscapes, I refer the reader 
to Luigi Salerno’s recent excellent review (L. Salerno, Storia 
dell'arte, No. 50, January-April, 1984, 84-89), because his knowl- 
edge of this complex material is far greater than my own. In this 
review I would like to focus my comments on the treatment of 
the early works in Bologna and Rome to 1610. 

The problems arising from Domenichino's activity in his very 
earliest years in Bologna and during the first decade in Rome di- 
vide in two: the discernment of his presence in division of hands 
among Carracci pupils in joint undertakings and the attribution 
of numerous small easel paintings. On the whole Spear has dealt 
very well in this tricky field, but I do find omissions and errors 
of attribution that reflect a certain lack of insight into the first 
years in Rome; these will be discussed below. 

The only commission from Domenichino's initial Bolognese pe- 
riod worth commenting on is that for the S. Colombano frescoes. 
Francesco Arcangeli, in an article of brilliant conception and un- 
convincing conclusions (“Una gloriosa gara," Arte antica e mo- 
derna, 1, 1958, 236-54, 354-72), attempted to assign hands among 
the Carracci pupils of these much damaged frescoes. Spear accepts 
Arcangeli's proposal that Domenichino painted Christ’s Descent 
into Limbo (Cat. No. 1) but rejects his attribution of the En- 
tombment. I would concur and propose that Albani painted the 
latter work. (Spear, by the way, is right that I reject a role for 
Reni in the project since it was executed 1598-1600, after Reni left 
the Carracci Academy. Where Arcangeli proposed Reni as creator 
of the Mocking of Christ, ibid., 11, 1958, fig. 134, I see the work 
of Giacomo Cavedone). Finally, I concur in Spear's rejection of 
Arcangeli's tentative attribution of the Flagellation to 
Domenichino. 

The major Roman projects begin with the walls of the Farnese 
Gallery and include the garden loggie for that palace, the frescoes 
of the Herrera Chapel, the lunettes for the Aldobrandini Chapel, 
the ceiling frescoes of the Palazzo Mattei, the work for the Aguc- 
chi, the Alexander series for Cardinal Montalto, the frescoes for 
Grottaferrata, the St. Andrew oratory at S. Gregorio Magno, and 
the Giustiniani Villa at Bassano di Sutri. Concerning the last four 
there is little dispute. I note in passing that Spear appears to accept 
my analysis of the chronology and relationship of Domenichino's 
activity at S. Gregorio and Grottaferrata (S. Pepper, “Guido Re- 
ni's Roman Account Book, I and II,” Burlington Magazine, cx, 
309-17, 372-86). Regarding the earlier Roman projects, much dis- 
pute remains and many opinions compete. Spear has faithfully 
recorded the written comments, so I shall here only summarize 
my views. On the walls of the Palazzo Farnese I agree with Spear 
in his division of hands between Annibale for the principal figures 


and Domenichino for the background figures on the right in the 
Perseus and Andromeda fresco (Cat. No. 12.i); regarding the three 
Captives underneath this fresco, I have long thought Annibale 
painted two and Sisto Badalocchio the one on the right Q.R. Mar- 
tin, The Farnese Gallery, Princeton, 1968, figs. 79-81); Spear gives 
all three to Annibale. On the opposite wall (Spear, 12.ii) under- 
neath the Phineas and Perseus, I assign the first on the left to 
Badalocchio and the other two to Domenichino; Spear gives all 
three to Domenichino (Martin, 82-84). Regarding the “imprese” 
I concur with Spear's attributions to Domenichino (Nos. 12.üi, 
12.iv). As for the rest, Isee Badalocchio as the principal executant, 
carrying out four (Martin, figs. 92, 94, 98-99) while Lanfranco 
completed the Mercury and Apollo and the Arion and the Dol- 
phin (Martin, 95, 96). I see no role for Antonio Carracci, although 
I find the eighth, the Minerva and Prometheus, too weak for Sisto 
(Martin, No. 97). As to the Virtues, I assign two to Domenichino, 
Temperance and Charity (Martin, 74 and 76) and two to Bad- 
alocchio (Fortitude and Justice; Martin, 73, 75); I note that Carol 
van Thuyll concluded the same regarding Fortitude (C. van 
Thuyll, “Badalocchio in America: Three New Works.” Burlington 
Magazine, cxxv, 1983, 469, fig. 13). Spear assigned Justice and 
Charity to Domenichino (Nos. 12.v, 12.vi). 

I agree with Spear that Domenichino is to be excluded from 
any major responsibility for the work executed between 1604 and 
1607 at the Herrera Chapel and at the Palazzo Mattei, and for 
the portion of the Aldobrandini lunettes executed in those years. 
As Schleier has pointed out (E. Schleier, “Innocenzo Tacconi, 
1603,” Burlington Magazine, cx, 1971, 662), Albani's role has 
been underestimated and he is the major executant; in all of these 
commissions, his exclusive assistant, in my view, is Sisto, creator 
of the Blessing of Jacob at the Palazzo Mattei, just as Badalocchio 
is the unique other hand of the Cappella Herrera. (1 concur with 
Posner that Badalocchio was the creator of those works not oth- 
erwise assigned to Lanfranco; “Annibale Carracci and His School: 
The Paintings of the Herrera Chapel,” Arte antica e moderna, x11, 
1960, 400, fig. 131b.) I would exclude Antonio Carracci, born in 
1589, from any participation in these works, as in my view he is 
first active only around 1608, the year when his name appears on 
a kind of contract with Annibale, Sisto, and Gianantonio Solari 
(published in A. Bertini, I disegni italiani della Biblioteca Reale 
di Torino, Turin, 1958, No. 101.v, p. 23; for the hitherto unknown 
Solari, see C. van Thuyll, “Giovanni Antonio Solari: un ‘nuovo 
Carraccesco,'" Paragone, No. 377, 1981, 25-31). I am frankly 
unenthusiastic about Spear's attribution of stucco decorations in 
the Palazzo Mattei (Cat. No. 25, pls. 42-44) to Domenichino, but 
the attribution appears to be supported by documents and is in 
any case too marginal to argue here. 

In the years 1604-06 Domenichino was busy with commissions 
for the Agucchi. From 1606 to 1610 he seems to have sought work 
through Albani (e.g., the Palazzo Mattei and the Villa Giustiniani) 
and it is at this moment, around 1610, that | believe he executed 
the Visitation (Figs. 1-3) among the Aldobrandini lunettes. 

This commission was begun in 1604 by Annibale who executed 
the two great lunettes, the Entombment and the Flight into Egypt, 
whereupon his illness caused him to turn over the work to Albani. 
In my view, the latter artist executed the Assumption of the Virgin 
on Annibale's design and the Adoration of the Kings on his own 
design. However, in my opinion, the Adoration was incomplete 
in 1606 when Cardinal Pietro Aldobrandini was forced to leave 
Rome, not to return until 1610. I believe that at this time Antonio 
Carracci completed the small group of figures on the right side 
of the Adoration and painted the small lunette of the Nativity. 
At the same time Domenichino executed one of his masterpieces, 
the Visitation. The first to attribute the Visitation to Domenichino 





1 Visitation, Aldobrandini lunette, Galleria Doria Pamphili, 
Rome 





2 Visitation, detail 


was Heinrich Bodmer (“The Aldobrandini Landscapes in the Do- 
ria Pamphili Gallery,” Art Bulletin, xv1, 1934, 260-271, and 267, 
fig. 6) in an article that for its insights into Annibale, Domeni- 
chino, and Albani is still worth reading. Antonio Boschetto had 
also arrived at the same attribution (“Per la conoscenza di Fran- 
cesco Albani, Pittori," Proporzione, 11, 1948, pl. 134). The only 
alternative to Domenichino would have been Albani, who, in my 
opinion, was incapable of such a work. The firmness of modeling, 
the gestures and glances of the figures are too convincing, the 
reality and order of spatial depth too rigorous for Albani but not 
for Domenichino. This work bears the closest resemblance to the 
Encounter of Saint Nilus and the Emperor at Grottaferrata, ex- 
ecuted in 2609 (Spear, 35.iii and particularly pls. 75-76). Under 
the circumstances proposed here, that is, of Domenichino’s com- 
pletion of the work around 1610, I accept Spear's perceptive at- 
tribution of the Virgin and Child in the Flight to Domenichino 
(Spear, Caz. No. 21, pls. 34, 35). 

To put these comments in perspective, I believe that Annibale 
was in seasch of an intellectual successor, not merely an assistant, 
from among the group of young talents from Emilia who came 
to Rome ir: 1601-03. Reni was never a candidate because of what 
Malvasia called “old antipathies” (La Felsina pittrice {1st ed. 1678], 
1841, ii, 14). Lanfranco was also soon excluded as such a can- 
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3 Visitation, detail 


didate by the divergence in attitude between the two. Sisto was 
gifted but lacked strong convictions, precisely the kind of man 
to be an assistant, not a successor. This left Albani and Domen- 
ichino. Albani was much the more mature of the two but pre- 
sumably was otherwise engaged since he only enters into collab- 
oration with Annibale in 1604 although he was in Rome by 1601. 
As soon as possible Annibale seized upon Albani and made him 
his successor, the man designated to execute his ideas and per- 
petuate his style. This is made clear by Annibale’s veto of Albani's 
invitation to Reni to participate in the Herrera Chapel (Malvasia, 
ibid.. 14). Badalocchio was presumably acceptable as an assistant 
to Albani because he was chameleon-like and adaptable. But Al- 
bani must have disappointed Annibale and Domenichino was 
chosen as the next possible successor. This took place around 1607- 
08 when Annibale succeeded in obtaining the Grottaferrata com- 
mission for Domenichino and provided him with designs for the 
wall frescoes in the altar end of the chapel. It is almost as if An- 
nibale had said, “Look, this is the way I want it done. Do you 
grasp it?” Implicit in this series of events is the fact that Albani 
didn't get the point at issue at the Herrera Chapel. 

Indeed, one can see the difference in execution between the two 
artists. At Grottaferrata and in the Visitation Domenichino is very 
precise in his modeling and rendering of “affetti,” those psycho- 
logical determinants upon which the storia depends for its veri- 
similitude. By contrast Albani is too soft, too willing to sacrifice 
the rigor of placement and gesture for an appealing effect of light. 
The same is true of landscape. Albani is interested in the pano- 
rama; he really doesn’t care about depth or the convincing place- 
ment of figures in space, as one can verify by comparing Anni- 
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4 Holy Family with Saint John, oil on copper, Lodi Collection, 
Campione d’Italia, Switzerland 


bale’s Entombment to Albanï's execution of the Assumption. On 
the other hand, the Visitation achieves exactly that sense of con- 
vincing spatial order that was in Annibale's view essential to true 
history painting. 

This is all the more amazing because Domenichino was the 
crudest, seemingly the least naturally gifted to achieve the re- 
finement of composition Annibale demanded. Bellori reports that 
in the beginning Cardinal Agucchi called him “inutile e rozzo.” 
Indeed it was by tremendous intellectual exertion, not by a natural 
facility, that Domenichino progressed. The evidence of the earliest 
paintings, the Descent into Limbo, the Saint Jerome in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London, and the Fort Worth Sacrifice of Isaac all 
attest to the awkwardness of the youthful Domenichino (Cat. Nos. 
1, 2, 3). 

The nature and purpose of Domenichino’s struggle during the 
first decade in Rome has not been adequately conveyed by Spear 
in either its content nor its intensity. This is true of the treatment 
of the entire period but is most clearly evident in the discussion 
of the easel paintings in the catalogue. I wish to restrict myself 
to a few comments concerning those works before turning to the 
final issue of interpretation. 

To treat the negative first, Spear follows Posner in dividing the 
Madonna di Loreto in S. Onofrio, Rome, among many hands 
(Cat. No. 13, pl. 23). I think it is a masterpiece by Annibale en- 
tirely by his own hand. I believe that the Madonna with Saints 
Nilus and Bartholomew (No. 35.xii) is also mainly by Annibale, 
as apparently does Spear, although his entry is somewhat con- 
fusing as to whom he assigns it. These altarpieces, I believe, dem- 








5 Saint Sebastian, oil on canvas, Palazzo Durazzo-Pallavicini, 
Genoa 


onstrate that Annibale, after his collapse, husbanded his strength 
to execute only the major religious works, and as a result avoided 
fresco work and secular subject matter while remaining inter- 
mittently active between 1605 and his death in 1609. In that light 
I would include among Annibale’s own works the altarpiece for 
the Herrera Chapel (Posner, 178a, as studio). 

On the positive side, I would add at least two important easel 
paintings to Domenichino’s oeuvre, namely the Saint Sebastian, 
Durazzo-Pallavicini Collection, Genoa (Fiz. 5), and the Holy 
Family with Saint John (Fig. 4), in the Lodi Collection. The first 
work is close to but distinct from Albanis Saint Sebastian in 
Genoa. It intersects that moment when the artists have come very 
close together, but is earlier than the Holy Family. Spear writes 
(p. 315), “One should definitely rule out Demenichino’s involve- 
ment...” on grounds of quality. But I think this reflects a mis- 
interpretation of Domenichino's process of development de- 
scribed above. Indeed, although awkward in composition and in 
the proportion of the figure, the picture is sincere, | find, in its 
devotion to Annibalesque ideals. In that serse, it is quite distinct 
from the painting in the Musée Quimper. Although this latter was 
accepted for Annibale in the Carracci exhibition of 1956 (Cat. 
Carracci, Bologna, 1956, No. 103), at the time of my visit to 
Quimper (1973) I noted it as Albani (as does Boschetto, Propor- 
zioni, 11, 1948, pl. 147). In fact, the two works strike me as very 
different, more in their intention than in their quality. That at 





6 Flagellation of Saint Andrew, Oratory of St. Andrew, S. Gre- 
gorio Magne, Rome 


Quimper is more picturesque and alluring, and that at Genoa 
more intense, with concentration on the drama. 

The second painting, although small in size, is a particularly 
beautiful example of Domenichino's work around 1606-08, that 
is, when he is closest to Albani. One might say of this work that 
it captures the moment when Domenichino through his effort sur- 
passes Albari. On the one hand, there is the tell-tale evidence of 
Saint Joseph's ungainly feet, the hallmark of Domenichino's 
youthful crudeness. But otherwise a most touching refinement is 
combined with a firmness of modeling, particularly evident in 
Christ and Saint John, which, as Denis Mahon pointed out to me 
orally, is not to be found in works by Albani. The most typical 
Domenichinesque passage is the putto drawing back the curtain. 
The passage closest to Albani is the Virgin in her deep blue mantle, 
but she more clearly resembles Domenichino's figure of Latona 
in the centra! scene of the Villa Giustiniani (1609, Spear, Cat. No. 
34.i, pl. 62). Spear, I think wrongly, has rejected the painting 
(oral communication). 

The larger point to be made regarding attributions is that on 
the whole Spear's approach is too rigid, in my opinion; he fails 
to take sufficiently into account the complexity of relations among 
the Carracci pupils, and the kind of forced development that Do- 
menichino ir particular underwent. 

It should ke borne in mind that what I have just discussed makes 
up a relatively small portion of Spear's total catalogue. Never- 
theless, it is a more important aspect of the whole than the num- 
bers of works involved suggests, because it deals with exactly the 
moment when Domenichino's ideas are in formation. In my view, 
his greatest claim on our respect is the remarkable intellectual 
percorso he anderwent in these years. If extended to include the 
Saint Ceciliasfrescoes in S. Luigi dei Francesi (1612-14, Spear, Cat. 
No. 42), I think it can be claimed to represent his finest phase. 
The reason for this is that as long as Annibale was alive, or his 
impact was still fairly recent, Domenichino brought forth an in- 
spired effort, but the further he progressed after Annibale’s death, 
the more systematized his approach to composition became. To 
investigate this further, we must consider his relations to Annibale 
and to Guido Reni as problems of epistomology rather than of 
stylistic analysis. 

Annibale's reform of painting involves principally the devel- 
opment of affetti, pictorial evidences within the domain of natural 
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phenomena of an ordering principle higher than that of nature; 
at the same time Annibale was very antagonistic to anything that 
smacked of the supernatural, that is of arbitrarily suspending the 
laws of nature. Hence, he placed great emphasis on revealing the 
higher order within the phenomenal order. For Annibale, nature 
in its entirety becomes a metaphor. This is entirely consistent with 
the reformist outlook of the leading group of Bolognese intellec- 
tuals, namely the theologue archbishop Gabriel Paleotti, the nat- 
ural sc-entist Ulisse Aldrovandi, the historian Carlo Sigonio, and 
the art theorist Msgr. G.B. Agucchi. There is, however, one sig- 
nificant difference between these men and Annibale that must be 
emphasized: each in his own way tended to reduce the concept 
of universal knowledge, the heritage of the Renaissance Platonic 
tradition of Nicholas of Cusa, to a set of Aristotelian attributes 
that could be rendered as categories. By contrast, Annibale re- 
sisted this heritage of the “schoolmen,” attempting instead to use 
the lessons of Raphael as his “academy.” This, I believe, is the 
meaning of his oft-stated hostility to the intellectual pretensions 
of his brother Agostino and his friends. This does not make An- 
nibale an empiricist, but one of those rare individuals who truly 
seeks to cultivate “learned ignorance,” to use Cusa’s term for So- 
cratic wisdom. 

As long as Domenichino felt the closeness of Annibale’s own 
intellectual drive, he remained faithful to this effort. However, in 
his later career he succumbed to a reduction of this method to an 
additive approach. In Annibale’s Domine Quo Vadis (Posner, pl. 
135a), for example, the powerful dialogue between Christ and 
Saint Peter has its origins in Annibale's concept of the basic theme 
and it is elaborated or developed through gesture and composi- 
tion. In Domenichino's approach, as seen in the frescoes in S. 
Andrea della Valle or in his fresco of the Flagellation of Saint 
Andrew (Fig. 6), one is invited to deduce the theme by adding 
the parts together as if each were conceived separately. That is, 
what is primary for Annibale is the unstated theme of Christ's 
direct action on the world and its startling revelation to Saint 
Peter. What tends to be primary for Domenichino (and for Aguc- 
chi, and definitely for Bellori) is the nominal unit of expression, 
the affetto upon which the theme is built. In these circumstances, 
the whole is an addition of several affetti clearly and logically 
juxtaposed. In that regard, Spear’s constant reference to clarity 
as a principle of Domenichino's art has the special significance 
given here. 

Domenichino's approach closely parallels monophonic music 
as distinct from polyphonic music, as Spear very successfully elu- 
cidates (pp. 40-46). As Spear writes, “Domenichino’s attraction 
to music centered on the stile moderno, or the style Monteverdi 
dubbed the seconda pratica, thereby differentiating between the 
new vocal music that placed melody ahead of harmony, and the 
tradition of counterpoint that conversely had made words sub- 
servient to harmony” (p. 43). Hence, Spear continues, “For him 
[Domenichino] a work of art, like a work of music, was laudable 
‘in proportion as it is clear and evident,’ to cite the apt works of 
the theologian Gilio da Fabriano... .” 

The prima practica, however, was a theoretical expression of 
the Reverend Gioseffo Zarlino in his famous Istitutione harmon- 
iche (Venice, 1573), where he writes, “the ancients considered a 
song to be comprised of meter, harmony and words, and this 
combination they called melody.” This is in direct contradiction 
to the linear monody of the stile moderno. In effect, the conflict 
between prima practica and seconda practica is not clarity per se; 
it is rather the difference between singing and speaking, poetry 
and prose. In contrapuntal music, the theme and its development 
arises not from a single continuous line such as the recitative, but 
rather from the cross-voice relations that are created by the in- 
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teraction of the various voices. Monodic music consciously sets 
out to reproduce the effects of speech, and therefore necessarily 
suppresses these cross-voice effects, decrying them as “obscure.” 
Hence Giulio Caccini, one such stylist, writes, “. . . the old way 
of composition whose music, not suffering the words to be under- 
stood by the hearers, ruins the conceit and the verse . . . such 
music and musicians gave no other delight than what harmony 
could give to the ear, for, unless the words were understood, they 
could not move the understanding” (preface to Nuove musiche, 
1602, quoted by Spear, p. 45). 

Such an approach deliberately decries the contrapuntal effects 
of meter and of harmony. Meaning is limited to simple exposition. 
By contrast, Guido Reni exploited the principle of harmony in 
his compositional method, aptly termed grazia. Spear frequently 
remarks on the friendship and mutual respect existing between 
Reni and Domenichino, but in fact they were separated by fun- 
damental differences in method. This became quite clear to con- 
temporaries at the time the two shared the commission to paint 
the frescoes of the Flagellation of Saint Andrew (Fig. 6, Domen- 
ichino) and The Saint Led to His Martyrdom (Reni), in the St. 
Andrew Oratory next to S. Gregorio Magno. Reni emphasizes 
the “horizontal” progression and uses the landscape as “counter- 
point” to his figures. For this he was attacked in an anecdote at- 
tributed to Annibale, the point of which was to illustrate that 
Reni had failed to move the passions. It is quite clear that in the 
opinion of the intellectual tradition to which Domenichino ad- 
hered, Reni was too attracted by the delights of harmony. 

This harmonic method, or “grazia,” can be illustrated in Reni's 
depictions of the Crucifixion. Malvasia wrote of one, “La testa 
dell'agonizzante Redentore, che rivolta al Cielo, par che spiri 
quell'ultime parole, ci dà a conoscere qual esser potesse in quel- 
latto la Divinità umana” (p. 22). Two remarkable features of this 
description inform us of the essence of imagery; first, Malvasia 
notes that the painting captures a singular moment when Christ 
is at the very border of his human existence, “par che spiri quel- 
lultime parole”; secondly, by such a shift we learn the meaning 
of divinity made mortal. 

Contrast this description to Bellori's of the same painting: “Il 
Redentore morendo nella sua passione pare che mandi al Padre 
gl'ultimi respiri, e mentre lo spirito l'abbondona le membra s'im- 
primono pendamente in un languore di morte, che sforza a pietosi 
affetti, ed ad ammirar l'arte stupenda del colore” (G.P. Bellori, 
“Vita di Guido Reni,” Le vite de’ pittori . . ., Turin, 1976, 517). 
Bellori has deliberately tied the pictorial imagery to specific de- 
tails, as in a monodic line where a word corresponds to a note. 
The one approach is contrapuntal and the other is monophonic. 
However, it is dubious to say the least that the one is obscure, 
the other clear. 

In effect, the leading artists of our period, Annibale, Domeni- 
chino, Reni, Albani, et al., were exponents of differing interpre- 
tations of the universe. That is what I refer to as the content of 
epistomology or method. The distinctions that can be validly 
drawn among them on basis of style must be so interpreted. In 
that regard, I believe that Spear has accurately characterized the 
principles of Domenichino’s outlook. When his intellectual ori- 
entation is viewed beyond the concern of Domenichino’s art, per 
se, I think one can discern its limitations. Spear does not conceive 
his task to judge the intellectual achievement from the standpoint 
of history, the only basis of judgment. In effect, as I said at the 
beginning, he has brought the monograph as a scholarly tool to 
its maturity but has also revealed its limits. It is only when it 
becomes a “polygraph,” as it were, that one can go further. When 
one has brought to the task the kind of intellectual integrity that 
Spear has, however, can one begin to explore the realm identified 


here. It is a pleasure to review such a book, which takes us to 
the frontier of our discipline. 
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For many years the new books devoted to Dutch painting of the 
17th century have been exclusively monographs on artists. For a 
long time no book has been published that aimed at giving a new 
characterization to the specific qualities of Dutch art. One of the 
last such works was the section devoted to painting in Jacob Ro- 
senberg, Seymour Slive, and E. H. Ter Kuile's Pelican History of 
Art volume.? But that was a very complete historical presentation 
in handbook form of all the schools and genres of Dutch painting. 
Moreover, it was published almost twenty years ago. Closer per- 
haps to such a still unwritten new study of the essential qualities 
of Dutch painting was the first part of Kurt Bauch's Der frühe 
Rembrandt und seine Kunst, where such questions as “what is a 
[Dutch] picture?” were discussed. That important work, however, 
is even earlier in date (1960). 

In the meantime, studies in the field of Dutch painting have 
advanced at a fast pace due to the efforts of Dutch, German, 
British, and American scholars. A rich crop of monographs fur- 
nished important new tools for art-historical work,’ and the ap- 
plication of new methods and new ways of approach considerably 
broadened the range of comparative materials gathered from var- 
ious fields of culture. Not only theater (included in art-historical 
considerations since the results of Sturla Gudlaugsson's basic re- 
search were published),‘ but also the 17tk-century “mass media” 


1 J. Rosenberg, S. Slive, E. H. Ter Kuile, Dutch Art and Architecture: 
1600-1800, Harmondsworth, 1966. 


? K. Bauch, Der frühe Rembrandt und seine Kunst, Berlin, 1960. After 
the text of the present book review was written, the excellent book by 
B. Haak appeared, The Golden Age: Dutch Painters of the Seventeenth 
Century, New York-London 1984. 


3 Some recent examples of monographs: B. Nicholson, Hendrik Ter- 
Brugghen, London, 1958; S. Gudlaugsson, Gerard Ter Borch, 2 vols., 
‘s-Gravenhage, 1959-60; 5. Slive, Frans Hals, 3 vols., London, 1970-74; 
H. U. Beck, Jan van Goyen, 2 vol., Amsterdam, 1973; F W. Robinson, 
Gabriel Metsu, New York, 1974; A. Tümpel, “Claes Cornelisz. Moeyart,” 
Oud-Holland, rxxxvu, 1974, 1-163, 245-290; A. Blankert, Johann Ver 
Meer van Delft, Utrecht and Antwerp, 1975 (and Oxford and New York, 
1978): A. Blankert, Ferdinand Bol, (Ph.D. diss.), Utrecht, 1976 and the 
same Ferdinand Bol (1616-1680): Rembrandt's Pupil, Doornspijk, 1982; 
J. Russell, Jan van de Capelle, Leigh-on-Sea, 1975; D. Burke, Jan Both: 
Paintings, Drawings, and Prints, New York, 1976; B. D. Kirschenbaum, 
The Religious and Historical Paintings of Jar Steen, New York, 1977: 
S. D. Kuretsky, The Paintings of Jacob Ochtervelt, Montclair, N.J., 1979; 
P. Sutton, Peter de Hooch, Oxford, 1980; C. Brown, Carel Fabritius, Ox- 
ford, 1981; and O. Naumann, Frans van Mieris. the Elder, 2 vols., Doorn- 
spijk, 1981. 

4S. Gudlaugsson, [konographische Studien über die holländische Malerei 
und das Theater des 17 Jahrhunderts, Wiirzburg, 1938 (Ph.D., Berlin). 
idem., De Komedianten bij Jan Steen en zijn tijdgenooten, The Hague, 
1945. 


— the emblems, proverbs, moralizing literature — have opened 
important new insights into both the meaning of individual pic- 
tures and the general intentions of the Dutch producers and con- 
sumers of pictures in the 17th century. 

Publications by Christian Tümpel contributed the approach of 
a religious historian who is also an historian of art. His studies 
were of great importance for the reading not only of Rembrandt's 
art, but also of the group of painters conventionally called “Pre- 
Rembrandtists."* Tümpel's most recent article, in the catalogue 
of the Hamburger Kunsthalle exhibition, “Luther und die Folgen 
für die Kunst,” again offered useful insights into the religious 
background of Dutch 17th-century painting.” 

Dutch art historians interested in theory — the foremost of 
whom was the late Jan A. Emmens, author of the excellent book 
Rembrandt en de regels van de kunst® — undertook the great task 
of interpreting, editing, and commenting upon the Dutch texts of 
art theory of the period. Hessel Miedema’s work on Van Mander 
made an important contribution to the intellectual background 
of Dutch painting in the beginnings of the “golden age.” 

Several exhibitions in the last decade have concentrated pri- 
marily on the problems of meaning and popularized the idea of 
a “language spoken by the pictures,” a language that can be de- 
coded by confrontation with texts, popular imagery, emblems, 
and broadsheets.!° Even before World War II, the late Henri van 
de Waal wrote a basic work on how the Dutch image of history 
was formed in the 17th century. This work, published in 1952, 
had great importance although little direct influence on scholarly 
activity.! Recently, a major exhibition organized in America and 
Holland helped to redress the balance in the popular image of 
Dutch artists as painters not only of peasants, cows and windmills 
but also of “Gods, Saints, and Heroes.”! 

As a result of these new publications, the traditional idea of a 
Dutch painting as an objective, unprejudiced mirror of nature 
seemed to be abandoned everywhere. The previously accepted 
conceptual tools used to perceive and categorize that art turned 
out to bear a 19th-century imprint. Unmasked as such, they had 
to yield to new ones. The “simple imitation of nature” had been 
transformed into the devising of moralizing allegories expressed 
through visual texts formulated in “the language of images.” 

To draw conclusions from all the research of recent decades 
would be a magistral task for an art historian and involve writing 
a new synthesis, which — like the once widely read books by 
Fromentin, Taine, or Bode — would present the new image of 
17th-century Dutch art as integrated with its manifold back- 
ground. Svetlana Alpers in The Art of Describing had different, 
but very ambitious intentions. Although the subtitle of her pub- 
lication — Dutch Art in the Seventeenth Century — promises a 
more general approach, she instead presents her own observations 
on some aspects — certainly important ones — of Dutch 17th- 


5 E. de Jongh, Zinne-en minnebeelden in de schilderkunst van de zeven- 
tiende eeuw, n.p. (“Openbar Kunstbezit”), 1967. idem., “Realisme en 
schijnrealisme in de hollandsche schilderkunst van de zeventiende eeuw,” 
in: Rembrandt en zijn tijd, Paleis van de schone Kunsten, Brussels, 1971. 
143-194. 


6 C. Tümpel, “Ikonographische Beiträge zu Rembrandt: Deutung und 
Interpretation seiner Historien, 1-1,” Jahrbuch der Hamburger Kunst- 
sammlungen, xin, 1968, 95-126, xvi, 1971, 20-38; idem., “Studien zur 
Ikonographie der Historien Rembrandts.” Nederlandsch Kunsthistorisch 
Jaarboek, xx, 1969, 107-198; idem., “The Iconography of the Pre-Rem- 
brandtists,” in A. Timpel, The Pre-Rembrandtists, exh. cat., E. B. Crocker 
Art Gallery, Sacramento, 1974, 127-147. 
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burger Kunsthalle, Luther und die Folgen für die Kunst, ed. W. Hofmann, 
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century painting. In fact, she is very selective both as concerns 
the problems approached and the materials taken into consid- 
eration (historical painting, for example, is barely touched upon). 
In the epilogue of the book Alpers gives it succinct characteri- 
zation: she says that her “account of Dutch art in the seventeenth 
century has concentrated on defining the distinctive system of 
conventions, governing metaphors, intellectual assumptions, and 
cultural practices in which that art was grounded” (p. 222). The 
choice of problems she addresses is the focus of the following 
discussion. 

The book is composed of an introduction, five chapters, an 
epilogue, and an appendix. The introduction presents the thesis 
that the tools to deal with every kind of art were forged by the 
historians of Italian art and therefore, “it has proved difficult to 
find appropriate language to deal with images that do not fit this 
[namely, Italian] model.” Alpers approaches Dutch art “circum- 
stantially,” by which she means “not only to see art as a social 
manifestation but also to gain access to images through a con- 
sideration of their place, role, and presence in the broader cul- 
ture.” What she means by “the broader culture” is mainly the 
Dutch scientific culture that sought knowledge of the physical 
world and not the religious culture of a severe Calvinist society 
centered around the problems of morals. 

In the introduction an important — although highly question- 
able — thesis is presented (p. xxv): “It is, finally, hard to trace 
stylistic development, as we are trained to call it, in the work of 
Dutch artists.” Dutch “. . . art did not constitute itself as a pro- 
gressive tradition. It did not make a history in the sense that art 
did in Italy. For art to have a history in this Italian sense is the 
exception, not the rule.” The first chapter deals with Constantijn 
Huygens, whose Autobiography is well known to the students of 
Rembrandt and Lievens for the humanist's early account of those 
two painters. From this Alpers presents the other, very interesting 
passages where Huygens “binds images to sight and to seeing, 
specifically to new knowledge made visible by the newly trusted 
technology of the lens.” Huygens's opinion, we are told, is “that 
images were part of a specifically visual, as contrasted with tex- 
tual, culture” (p. xxiv). 

We are informed by the author that: “Chapter 2 deals with the 
problem of what a picture is in Holland by turning to contem- 
porary notions of sight and seeing, specifically to the model of 
the picture offered by Kepler's analysis of the eye; chapter 3 deals 
with the cultural role of images, in particular with the kind of 
authority that was attributed to their making and viewing.” Here 
Alpers turns “to notions of education, knowledge, and craft found 
in the writings of Comenius and Bacon and in the programs of 
the English Royal Society. Often in these texts we find what the 
Dutch painted put into words. The mapping impulse, the subject 
of chapter 4, brings these results to bear on specific types of Dutch 
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landscape views; and, turning the tables a bit on the visual culture 
so defined, chapter 5 considers the role of words in Dutch images” 
(p. xxvii). 

Instead of summing up the direction of the recent research men- 
tioned above in this review, Alpers goes her own way, exploring 
untrodden but promising lines of study. She ends her introduction 
by admitting that in her text, “Certain artists and certain types 
of images will get more attention than others, some will receive 
little or no comment at all.” She takes up the study of those prom- 
ising fields bordering on the visual arts which are neglected or 
not yet integrated into art-historical considerations. She concen- 
trates on the relations of painting with scientific thought, with 
concepts in optics, with new achievements of scientific technol- 
ogy, such as the microscopic and telescopic image, with cartog- 
raphy, and on the ways in which written words have been in- 
cluded in pictures by Dutch artists (namely as inscriptions, as 
letters written or read by represented figures, and by a not very 
clear concept described as “captions implicit in narrative works” 
(p. 172). 

The main theses of the book can be summarized in the following 
way. The present view of Dutch painting is conditioned by Italian 
art-theoretical concepts and by the fact that art history developed 
first as a study of Italian art. Alberti demanded that painters paint 
pictures conceived as windows that opened onto three-dimen- 
sional space, framing the fragment of the space seen by an im- 
mobile one-eyed viewer, and presenting narratives of important 
human actions recorded in literature, history, and mythology. 
Dutch paintings are not intended to represent the three-dimen- 
sional space projected on the surface of a picture cutting through 
the visual pyramid, nor do they narrate stories. Dutch art is not 
an art of “narration” but one of “describing.” It does not narrate 
stories but it does make the things presented appear to be real. 
Dutch painting has no stylistic history; this in an Italian invention 
and an exceptional case in the field of art. What the author wants 
to define and study is therefore not the “history” of Dutch paint- 
ing, but “Dutch visual culture.” Eliminating history, Alpers does 
not, however, define what the time period is in which these pre- 
sumably unchanging qualities persist. Definition of the time pe- 
riod is rendered especially unclear because she includes Jan van 
Eyck's works once or twice as examples. 

The opinions of the two reviewers quoted on the dust jacket 
give the book a very high evaluation as “wholly original, superbly 
intelligent, visually most acute, and lucidly written” (Michael 
Fried) and as “the most stimulating and intellectually rich dis- 
cussion of Dutch art to have been produced for many years” (Si- 
mon Schama). It would be unfair not to agree, at least to a certain 
extent, with those positive opinions; the book is indeed original 
and intelligent, courageously venturing to proclaim the author's 
own views which are frequently not quite what is now expected 
by art historians from someone writing on Dutch art. This study 
is stimulating, sometimes even provoking, in ways that suggest 
the author expected to be contradicted. 

As a matter of fact, one is not always convinced by the results 
of this new approach, which often borrows methoas from literary 
history or the history of science. Also, the analysis of art histo- 
riography both old and recent sometimes seems biased. For ex- 
ample, the presentation seems to suggest that the specificity of 
Dutch art went unnoticed until now. One has the impression that 
Dutch art used to be measured by a foreign, Italian, yardstick 


3 H. Taine, La philosophie de l'art, 11, Paris, 1882. 
% Rosenberg, Slive, Ter Kuile (as in n. 1), 3-4. 


and that its proper, just norm still had to be discovered, just as 
the appropriate norms once had to be found for Gothic, Baroque, 
Mannerism, and the other forms of artistic expression in history. 
In reality Dutch art has already long received its due of autonomy. 
Its specific physiognomy was already described in the mid-19th 
century. Fromentin and Thoré Bürger wrote on it as art critics, 
Hippolyte Taine devoted a widely read volume to it, along with 
another on Italian art in his Philosophie de l'art. That Dutch art 
grew out of a unique background — political, economic, cultural, 
religious — was known at least from Hegel on. Studies by Floerke, 
Bredius, and Hoogewerff brought together materials concerning 
the social and technological conditions of its originality; Dutch 
connoisseurs and historians, Hofstede de Groot, Bredius, J. Q. 
Van Regteren Altena, W. Martin, J. G. Van Gelder, H. Van de 
Waal, and H. Gerson, contributed to building the foundations for 
the history of Dutch painting as an autonomous school. The result 
of this research was summarized in the excellent survey by 
J. Rosenberg and S. Slive, which includes the following in its in- 
troduction: “The Dutch described their life and their environ- 
ment, their country and their city sights so thoroughly that their 
paintings provide a nearly complete pictorial record of their cul- 
ture.” This sounds almost like the basic thesis of the book under 
review. 

But this thesis is only one side of the story, its differentia spe- 
cifica. The genus proximum of Dutch art is its place in the history 
of European art. Earlier on the page cited above Rosenberg and 
Slive wrote: “Dutch painting of the seventeenth century has such 
a distinctive character that one easily overlooks its ties with the 
Baroque style as an international phenomenon. Yet the moment 
one thinks of such artists as Rubens [to be sure here not a good 
example], and Bernini, Frans Hals and Velázquez, in juxtaposi- 
tion, one feels a common denominator.” Dutch art not only did 
not develop in a void, it developed in a constant exchange of 
experiences, and under the strong impact of Italian art, especially 
strong in the case of several generations of Dutch artists studying 
and even living for a long time in Italy. 

It had its roots — like Italian art — in the European univer- 
salistic artistic culture of the Middle Ages, and this also provided 
the basic elements of unity between the North and the South, the 
specific features of Dutch art notwithstanding. There was an ex- 
tremely strong element of Italianism in Holland, both in theory 
and in practice (the obsession with perspective in Vredeman de 
Vries for instance), and this element as well as the survival of the 
medieval allegorical and narrative traditions (to which Maerten 
van Heemskerck gave a new, fashionable Italianate form) with its 
strong didactic tendencies cannot be done away with. After all it 
was the Rederijkers who gave the tone to Dutch culture in the 
early 17th century and not the scientists. 

Alpers attempts to define the specificity of what she calls “the 
Dutch visual culture” by discussing several of its aspects. As con- 
cerns stylistic history, her view is especially intriguing, since she 
seems to maintain that art can have a stylistic history only when 
a theoretical awareness of historicity has developed. A look at 
medieval art should cast doubt on such an idea. Romanesque and 
Gothic art has a stylistic history even though no contemporary 
person had comprehension of such a history. One can venture to 
say that only an art based on idealistic narms of perfection can 
be outside of history. Once such norms have been attained, no 
further change can occur. But Dutch art was not idealistic. Its 
stylistic changes are traceable. We can attribute and date Dutch 
pictures because Dutch painting has a history: from the Late Man- 
nerism of Goltzius and Cornelius van Haarlem through so-called 
Baroque Realism and its various stages to the Late Baroque Clas- 
sicism of Lairesse. I am well aware, however, that the labels I 


have used cerrespond only vaguely to the specific character of 
Dutch art. But if we have not established perfect categories, it 
does not mean that an output of a hundred years of intense pro- 
ductivity should not reveal stylistic development. 

Were Alpers’ thesis true, we could not speak of the history of 
art of many periods and regions. In this context it is interesting 
to recall that it was precisely in his study of the medieval sculpture 
decorating Reims Cathedral that Panofsky sketched his thoughts 
on what he called “historical time,” observations that are always 
worth reading again. It is true that there exist periods of the so- 
called “slow happening,” but they occur in the “cold” cultures 
without visible changes in the deep structures of economy, social 
life, and philosophy. The opposite is true of the Dutch 17th cen- 
tury. The historical process was extremely dynamic in all strata 
of life. How could art have been excluded from it? 

Concerning space in Dutch art, Alpers proposes to find a spe- 
cific feature of Northern art in the use of the so-called “point of 
distance” method of perspective projection. She believes that the 
use of this method — as opposed to the Albertian costruzione 
legittima — eliminates the viewer and the projection plane cutting 
through the visual pyramid. Alpers says: ‘Alberti’s pic- 
ture . . . begins not with the world seen, but with a viewer who 
is actively looking out at objects. . . .” She concludes that the 
picture is a construct and the viewer exists in a temporal sense 
“before” the represented world. There is certainly in Alberti a 
great effort at the “rationalization of sight,” but he organizes the 
view directed towards the real world from outside, through his 
window. Since the viewer is looking out at objects, they already 
exist at least at the moment he looks at them. Therefore it seems 
of little significance to introduce a time category into the per- 
spective procedure. 

As concerns the “window” problems, Alpers stresses her belief 
that Dutch pictures, as opposed to the Albertian ones, are not 
“framed.” It is certainly true that we experience the space of a 
Dutch picture as extending in all directions behind its frame. This 
does not, however, imply the absence of a frame. On the contrary, 
one of the functions of the frame in Dutch painting — in con- 
tradistinction to the gilded Italian ones which preserve some ele- 
ment of the old decorum connected with the golden ground — 
seems to be to stress the fragmentary nature of the space repre- 
sented. The frame belongs to the Dutch picture in an organic way. 
In late medieval art the frame was sometimes carved from the 
block from which the panel was made: they constituted a united 
whole. Kurt Bauch, in a chapter entitled “What is a Picture?” from 
his previously mentioned book, illustrates a Dutch picture with 
its frame, stressing in this way that it belongs with the picture. 
In my opinion, Dutch 17th-century frames enhanced rather than 
diminished the impression of space stretching behind them. 

Alpers opposes — as I have noted — the perspective system 
employing the “distance points,” which she considers to be North- 
ern, to the Italian, Albertian one. First it should be stressed that 
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it is only partly true that the viewer located in a precisely deter- 
mined place and the projection surface do not belong to the “dis- 
tance points” system. It is true that in this method of perspective 
construction neither the viewer nor the projection plane play an 
“active” role. But the mechanism of vision of which the system 
takes advantage implies the existence of the viewer at a defined 
distance from the projection plane. It is implied in the term “dis- 
tance point” that the distance is the same as that which plays an 
“active” role in the construzione legittima. However, the method 
employing two distance points located — as they used to be — 
on the lines bordering the picture admits only very short distances 
for the viewer from the plane, which is often very inconvenient. 
“Whichever method may be used, the result is inevitably the 
same,” Panofsky wrote in 1940.16 And it should be added that the 
“Albertian” method allows an elimination of the viewer as well, 
as can be seen in the well-known woodcut from Dürer's Under- 
weysurg showing the procedure of establishing a perspective rep- 
resentation of a lute without the participation of the human eye. 
Here a mechanism has been substituted for the viewer and still 
the basic principles of the “Albertian” system are preserved. 

A second objection that can be raised with regard to Alpers’ 
perspective analysis concerns the assertion that the distance point 
methoc is a Northern specialty. As Gioseffi, Parronchi, and Klein 
have made clear, this method — in its so-called bifocal form — 
was generally used in Italy throughout the 14th century.! It is 
true that the first publication to present the method was that of 
Jean Pélerin-Viator (published in 1505), but its practical appli- 
cation has been observed in several earlier Italian works of art 
(Maestro Seneseggiante, Jesus Among the Doctors in the Lower 
Church at Assisi; Masolino in S. Clemente, Rome; Uccello, Na- 
tivity in S. Martino alla Scala, Florence, his Profanation of the 
Host, Urbino); and, as a matter of fact, Klein explains the specific 
character of Gauricus’ perspective procedure by the influence of 
this tradition.!* Klein interprets even the well-known sinopia of 
the S. Martino alla Scala fresco as “an answer to Alberti.” He 
says: “Uccello might have wanted to show that the distance point, 
ignored in Della pittura, could also engender a coherent system, 
and even had the advantage of dispensing with an auxiliary con- 
struction” (since the two distance points could be — and as a 
matter of fact used to be — placed at the borderlines of the com- 
position) “and of taking the mobility of the eye into account as 
much as possible. The eye should see everywhere on the horizon 
‘central’ vanishing points; bifocal construction can at least suggest 
this by making three.” 

The problem — or one of the problems — faced by the dis- 
coverers of the rules of perspective was that because of the spher- 
ical character of human vision, the viewer looking from his place 
in front of the picture could receive a correct vision only of the 
central part of the composition while the lateral parts would ap- 
pear distorted. Therefore, the lateral distance points were trans- 
formed — as it were — into additional points of convergence. 
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Gauricus, De sculptura, ed. A. Chastel and R. Klein, Geneva-Paris, 1969, 
169. 
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This appears especially clearly in the forementioned sinopia by 
Uccello. This compensatory effect could have been one of the 
reasons for the continued use of the earlier distance point system. 

Leonardo was also concerned about the drawbacks of the Al- 
bertian perspective system. To give a correct result it presupposes 
an immobile eye confined to a pinhole through which the picture 
is seen. That means that the picture cannot be observed by many 
viewers at the same time. The remedy would be to apply the 
curved projection surface; this would avoid the lateral distor- 
tions. (Alpers considers Leonardo at some length, as she does 
Poussin with his differentiation between prospect and aspect, al- 
though their relation to the subject of the book is not particularly 
convincing.) Speaking of Leonardo, Alpers concludes that with 
him “the picture takes the place of the eye” and that “the viewer 
is nowhere” (p. 47). It is difficult to reconcile this with many of 
Leonardo's opinions. After all, it was he who invented the ana- 
morphose and the anamorphose is a procedure in which the pre- 
cise location of the viewer is unavoidable for the correct vision 
to appear. Leonardo did not get rid of the viewer, which may be 
proved by the fact that he was interested in establishing the cor- 
rect place to locate him in the space in front of his work, and not 
only in the case of anamorphoses. Leonardo proposed the place- 
ment of the viewer at a distance about twenty times longer than 
the maximum dimension of the represented objects.”° 

I can scarcely follow the author when she speaks of pictures 
composed from a point indicated within the picture space. I con- 
fess not to understand how Saenredam could have indicated in 
his drawing of S. Bavo in Haarlem (West Berlin, Print Room) “a 
point” on the horizon “line from which the building was viewed” 
(p. 64). The point (surrounded with a small circle, a practice com- 
ing from Serlio”) on the pillar marked by Saenrendam must ev- 
idently indicate not the place from which the building was viewed 
but the point at which a line drawn from the eye of the draftsman, 
perpendicular to the surface of the drawing, would hit it. 

The author seems to be influenced by the problems and meth- 
ods of literary studies; here the idea of separating the optical pro- 
cess of “description” of space from the viewer may perhaps have 
been suggested to the author by the literary studies concerning 
the relation of the narrator to the narration, in which he can be 
“in” the narration, he can participate in it, or he can be outside 
of it, viewing it from some distance. It is also possible — as we 
know well from Conrad's novels for instance — to juxtapose sev- 
eral reports on the same happening. In pictures such a variety, as 
concerns the viewer, is not possible (the figure come fratelli, figura 
serpentinata, and the Cubist experiments are, after all, not central 
phenomena).” 

The statement that the narration of stories is an Italian specialty 
and that the Northern tradition consists in “making present” views 
of nature and of things, although attractive, does not always cor- 
respond with the actual works of art. Both Italian art — long 


19 See Leonardo da Vinci, Traité de la peinture (traduit et reconstruit pour 
la première fois à partir de tous les manuscrits par A. Chastel), n.p., 1960, 
106, No. 142; Institut de France, ms E, 16a, published in J. P. Richter, The 
Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, 2nd ed., London, 1939, No. 108. 


20 C. Ravaisson-Mollien, Les manuscrits de Leonard de Vinci, Paris, 1881- 
91, ms A, fol. 40v; Richter (as in n. 19). op. cit., nn. 107-09, as quoted 
in Panofsky, Codex Huygens (as in n. 16), 100. 


21 See R, Ruurs, “Pieter Saenredam: zijn boekenbezit en zijn relatie met 
de landmeter Pieter Wils,” Oud Holland, xcvn, 1983, 65. 


22 For those last-named devices, see Alpers, 59. As to the possible relation 
to literary studies, I owe this suggestion to my daughter. 


23 S. Ringbom, Icon to Narrative. The Rise of the Dramatic Close-up in 


before the humanists took command of its rules — and the North- 
ern, precisely the Netherlandish one, narrated stories in the Mid- 
dle Ages. The ten centuries-old tradition of Christian iconogra- 
phy, universal for all European countries, included — independent 
of their closer or more distant relations to the classical traditions 
— both “making present” the divine images (in the so-called “dog- 
matic” representations or later in the “devotional” ones) and nar- 
rating stories (in the case of stories of Christ, of the Virgin, and 
of the Saints). It is enough to include miniature paintings in our 
analysis to find how much the presumably static character of 
Netherlandish art depends on the character of the iconographic 
tasks. On the other hand, narrative tendencies developed in the 
late Middle Ages; Sixten Ringbom has described how there was 
an evolution “from icon to narrative” in 15th-century Netherlan- 
dish devotional painting.” Late medieval artists in the Netherlands 
knew how to narrate and therefore this tradition for Dutch paint- 
ing could not be something foreign, but was a completely indig- 
enous line of development. 

An important and valuable contribution of The Art of De- 
scribing is to draw attention to what the author calls “the mapping 
impulse” and to maps as well as the relation of cartography to 
Dutch town views and landscape painting. Given the importance 
of the Dutch cartographic school, those connections are under- 
standable and indeed too little taken into consideration. Only the 
recent studies of Dr. J. Welu have taken up the problem.” But 
here too there are points in Alpers’s presentation that are not al- 
ways clear. It is true that cartographic surveying “has nothing to 
do with the way the world is seen” and that the surveyor “can 
and will never rely on that elusive guide, his visual impression of 
the landscape” (Gombrich). Moreover, the “maps are usually 
projected on flat surfaces for convenience sake,” but the result if 
correct corresponds to the actual visual impression which now 
can be checked by modern technology: “Aerial pictures of cities, 
not to speak of the exhilarating photographs of our globe from 
space, turn out to look very much like the maps which were com- 
piled in a long process of measurement and refinement over the 
centuries."# 

The material from the correlated fields with which Alpers seeks 
support for her theses — mostly the sciences, but also pedagogy 
— sometimes fits her arguments very well but unfortunately comes 
from a very broad geographical and cultural area; the authorities 
on which Alpers bases her views are very often not Dutch. She 
frequently refers to England and she employs a broad concept of 
“Northern art” which is never precisely explained. Sometimes it 
seems to be more or less equivalent to “non- Italian,” and some- 
times it shrinks to specific aspects of Dutch civilization. In any 
case, in the first and in the third chapters Francis Bacon's scientific 
views are granted considerable place. In the second chapter Jo- 
hannes Kepler is the main authority on optics as related to Dutch 
art.% In the third chapter Jan Amos Komensky (Comenius) — a 


Fifteenth-Century Devotional Painting, Abo, 1965. 


24 J, Welu, “Vermeer: His Cartographic Sources,” Art Bulletin, vi, 1975, 
529-547: idem., “The Map in Vermeer's Art of Painting," Imago Mundi, 
xxx, 1978, 9-30. 


25 E. H. Gombrich, “Objective Standards and Subjective Responses in 
Cartography,” chapter 5 of the review paper, “Mirror and Map: Theories 
of Pictorial Representation,” Philosophical Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, (B. Biological Sciences, ccrxx [903}), 1975, 119-149, here 
esp. 130 and 131. È 

26 For Kepler and art se also E. Chojecka, “Johann Kepler und die Kunst. 


Zum Verhältnis von Kunst und Naturwissenschaft in Spatrenaissance,” 
Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, xxx, 1967, 56ff. 


newcomer in the art-historical world — appears on the stage with 
his very interesting pedagogical use of images in his Orbis pictus 
of 1658, the ancestor of the still-published Bild-Wôrterbücher.? 

These names suggest that we are presented not with the Dutch 
visual culture but with an important chapter in the cultural and 
scientific history of non-Italian Europe. Bacon did not live in Hol- 
land and no matter how many links Dutch scientists may have 
had with the great British philosopher, it is not clear what knowl- 
edge of his concepts was available to Dutch painters. 

With Kepler the situation seems to be still more difficult. Born 
in 1571 in Southern Germany (Wiirttemberg), Kepler studied in 
Tübingen, taught in Graz, worked at the court of Rudolph II in 
Prague, was a professor in Linz and in Silesia, and died in Re- 
gensburg in 1530. His whole life was spent in the confines of the 
German Hapsburg empire, the enemy of the Dutch republic, in 
— to a great extent Catholic — Austria, Bohemia, and Bavaria. 
To what degree his views about optics can be used to explain “the 
nature of Northern images” produced in Holland by Dutch paint- 
ers is not very clear. What of his achievements could have pen- 
etrated to the workshops of Dutch painters? Indeed, Alpers ad- 
mits: “The artists and the few theorists were either unaware 
of Kepler, or if they were, did not accept his analysis of vi- 
sion” (p. 70). 

Also Komensky's contacts with Holland were limited. After he 
had been banished from Bohemia as a dissident, his life was spent 
mostly in Catholic — but tolerant — Poland and he came to Hol- 
land only in the last part of his life. 

It certainly would be unfair to concentrate too much on crit- 
icism of The Art of Describing. One should point out that Alpers 
has made an attempt to give new answers to the basic questions 
about the aims of Dutch painters in their work. In 1876 Fromentin 
asked: “What motive had a Dutch painter in painting a picture?” 
And he answered, unaccountably for us, “None.” We can presume 
Fromentin wanted to say: “no other motive than a purely artistic 
need to show reality” and to give “his works a value the things 
do not seem to possess."# Precisely one hundred years later a 
group of ingenious Dutch art historians who organized the ex- 
hibition of Dutch 17th-century “genre representations” in the Am- 
sterdam Rijksmuseum answered the same question by giving to 
their show the title, Tot lering en vermaak, "to instruct and to 
please, ”? 

Alpers's answer to the fundamental question about the nature 
and motive ef Dutch painting is still different. Her book as a 
whole seems to answer it by saying (in my formulation): “The 
motive of Dutch painters in painting their pictures was to increase 
the visual knowledge of reality.” I think that — although she does 
not quote him — Alpers would agree with Johan Huizinga who 
in his late essay on the Dutch Civilization in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury says that factor that explains “the extraordinary development 


2 To the rich literature on Komensky given by Alpers on p. 252, one 
could add an article dealing with the emblematic aspect of his work: W. 
Harms, “Wörter, Sachen und emblematische ‘res’ in Orbis sensualium pic- 
tus des Comenius,” in Gedenkschrift William Foerste, ed. H. Hofmann, 
Vienna, 1970, 531-542. (I am indebted for this information te my collab- 
orator, Dr. Sergiusz Michalski.) 


8 Quoted in Alpers, p. xviii, from The Masters of Past Time, ed. H. 
Gerson, London-New York, 1948, 101. 


29 In 1976. 


% J, Huizinga, Dutch Civilization in the Seventeenth Century (first pub- 
lished in German, Jena, 1933, then in an enlarged Dutch edition, Haarlem, 
1941, on which version the English edition is based), London, 1968, 78. 


31 Cf. also my review in Kunstchronik, xix, 1966, 45-49. 
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of Dutch painting . . . was the intense enjoyment of shapes and 
objects, the unshakable faith in the reality and importance of all 
earthly things, a faith that had nothing to do with philosophical 
realism, but was the direct consequence of a deep love of life and 
interest in one’s environment ."# 

Alpers proposes to call Dutch art an art of “describing.” One 
may be allowed to think “an art of representing” or, as the author 
says in another place, “of making present” would better express 
her intention. There is a literary residuum in the term “describ- 
ing.” It is true that Alpers can refer to the words she quotes from 
maps and she points out cases of the metaphoric use of “describ- 
ing” for “representing,” but still it is a term that awakens asso- 
ciations with literature, where “description” is or may be opposed 
to “narration.” Not so in painting. Why should these painters not 
just “represent”? 

Alpers is right in stating that the concept of a representation 
has not been elaborated upon by art historians to a satisfactory 
degree. But she does not seem to have used the interesting book 
by Richard Bernheimer (The Nature of Representation. A Phae- 
nomenological Inquiry, New York, 1961), one of the few de- 
voted to the subject. Several works by E. H. Gombrich, R. Arn- 
heim, and R. Wollheim have contributed much to the study of 
representation and some of their results could have been advan- 
tageously cited. Also, Gombrich's review paper of the problems 
of representation and mapping entitled “Mirror and Map: The- 
ories of Pictorial Representation’? presents a summary of prob- 
lems raised by recent research in this field and perhaps could have 
been used. 

But, to return to the basic idea of the role of knowledge in 
forming the specific character of Dutch art, it should be stressed 
that Alpers convincingly points to those interests in the knowl- 
edge of reality which are expressed in the splendid development 
of practical optics and cartography in Holland during the 17th 
century. The Dutch certainly had a leading position in those fields. 
When one starts thinking about the reflection of those interests 
and scientific developments in art, however, what strikes the 
reader is precisely how little of the new microscopic or telescopic 
experience found its way into Dutch art. After all, it was not a 
Dutch but an Italian painter, Ludovico Cigoli, who first used the 
telescopic view of the moon, and within a religious picture (the 
Assunta fresco in Sta. Maria Maggiore, Rome). One is also as- 
tonished to learn how little exotic experience penetrated Dutch 
painting. With the well-known exception of the two artists who 
accompanied Maurits of Nassau in his travels — Frans Post and 
Aelbert van Eeckhout, who went to the newly discovered faraway 
and colorful tropics — how few traces can be found in Dutch 
painting of that great adventure of the nation that was conquering 
and building up its overseas empire! 

Nevertheless, I think that Alpers’s development of the simile 


3? As quoted in note 25. 


33 As Panofsky has shown, it is based on a drawing in the draft of Galileo's 
Sidereus Nuncius (Florence, Bibl. Naz.); E. Panofsky, Galileo as a Critic 
of the Arts, The Hague, 1954, figs. 2-3. The first “portrait” of the moon 
based on astronomical observations was painted in England by John Rus- 
sell, ca. 1784 (see The Romantic Movement, exh. cat., London, 1959, pl. 
44). In Italy the astronomical observations form a subject of some pictures 
by the Bolognese painter Donato Creti: Sole, Luna, Mercurio, Venere, 
Marte, Giove, Satumo, Cometa. They are now in the Pinacoteca Vaticana 
(cf. L'arte del settecento emiliano. La pittura. L'Accademia Clementina, 
exh. cat., Bologna, 1979, Nos. 92-99. The pictures date from 1711). I do 
not know of any similar example in Dutch painting. 
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of the “mirror of nature” may be fruitful for scholarship today. 
That topos was applied to Dutch painting from Hoogstraeten's 

` treatise in 1678 to at least the catalogue of the Carter Collection 
exhibition in Los Angeles, Boston, and New York in 1980.* Alpers 
elaborates on this recently less popular idea and she has brought 
together considerable new evidence from fields little used or com- 
pletely unknown to art historians. 

The only trouble is that exclusivity cannot be claimed for this 
formula. Huizinga says a few pages later in the same essay from 
which I have quoted: “Part of their art will forever elude us. It 
is full of arcane allusions and many of these we cannot hope to 
fathom even after the most careful research. Thus every bloom 
in every flower piece is a symbol, and the subject of every still 
life has emblematic as well as a natural significance. The same is 
true of many undecipherable details in the bearing of a market 
stall-keeper, servant or musician — types whom our painters and 
engravers so often chose as their subjects.” Thus the “mirror of 
nature” formula, like the other approaches to Dutch painting, 
should be considered a partial one. Those other approaches in- 
clude the comparative study of emblems, which has allowed us 
to decipher so many secret meanings that Huizinga thought could 
never be disclosed.* There is also the religious approach which, 
through the interpretation of Dutch paintings by its public, traces 
a kind of exegesis based on the interpretative reading of the Bible, 
and which through analysis of contemporary preaching is able to 
detect moralizing allegories in every object.” Finally, there is also 
the study of Italian and non-Italian rhetorical ideas and theoret- 
ical concepts transmitted to Holland by Van Mander and Fran- 
ciscus Junius. 

Alpers points correctly to the specific, recently less explored 
background of Dutch painting. Namely, to the study of sciences, 
in particular of optics, zoology, botanics, cartography, even ped- 
agogy. One may be reasonably permitted to think that for an 
average painter achievements of cartography were much closer 
than the bulky volume of De Pictura Veterum by Franciscus Jun- 
ius (1637) with its amazing erudition, its wealth of classical source 
knowledge (and also with its sometimes unexpected common sense 
and open-mindedness). But on the other hand, Van Mander's 
Schilderboek, its manneristic rhetoric notwithstanding, was the 
book painters used;* and if Junius himself published a Dutch 
translation of his Latin treatise in 1641, it was probably with the 
painters in mind that he did so, the intellectuals being able to read 
it in the original (a second edition of the translation appeared in 
1675). 

Although she touches upon only selected problems and omits 
several important fields and aspects of that art, Alpers’s book 
presents an elaborate conception of Dutch painting that is to be 
welcomed as opening new perspectives of research. If these areas 
of research are pursued further, they may yield new and inter- 
esting results. Alpers is aware that her point of view is partial. 
She does not want to be one-sided; she ends her introduction by 


% S, van Hoogstraeten, Inleyding tot de hooge schoole der schilderkunst, 
Rotterdam, 1678, 25: “A perfect painting is like a mirror of Nature, that 
causes things that are not there to appear, and that deceives in an ac- 
ceptable, amusing, and praiseworthy way.” This English version is quoted 
as a motto in J. Walsh, Jr. and C. P. Schneider, A Mirror of Nature. Dutch 
Paintings from the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Edward William Carter, 
Los Angeles, Boston, New York, 1981-82. 


35 Huizinga (as in n. 30) 80-81. 

36 K. Renger, “Zur Forschungsgeschichte der Bilddeutung in der hollän- 
discher Malerei,” in Die Sprache der Bilder exh. cat., (as in n. 10), 36. 
37 Tümpel, “The Iconography of the Pre-Rembrandtists” (as in n. 6), 131, 
chapter: “The Effect of the Development of Biblical Exegesis on Science 


stating that although she considers “the emphasis on the art of 
describing as essential to an understanding of Dutch art,” she ad- 
mits that it “is not of exclusive importance” (p. xxvii). 

However interesting the avenues of research here presented, 
it seems that other approaches cannot and should not be ne- 
glected. Each of them contributes important insights to the image 
of Dutch art and culture. And no single one can claim to be ex- 
clusively the right one. Art is connected with all aspects of human 
life, individual and social, emotional and rational; with human- 
istic and scientific ideas and traditions; with the points of view 
belonging to indigenous, autonomous traditions and also with 
those coming from highly esteemed foreign centers, like that one 
which continued the traditions of classical antiquity and of the 
great masters of the Renaissance. 

To draw attention to all these fields where art connects with 
knowledge is an important task. After having read this book, it 
may almost seem to the reader that what Leonardo intended about 
1500, namely to merge art and knowledge in the most intimate 
way, could also have been attempted by some Dutch artists in 
the 17:h century. But while Leonardo knew how to combine art 
and knowledge into one harmonious activity based on the visual 
approach to reality, and while he was as great an artist as a sci- 
entist, Holland had great artists and great scientists, but they seem 
to have continued to live in different worlds. The Dutch artists 
who followed scientific interests with the tools of their craft were 
not artists of Leonardo’s greatness. 

And perhaps it was already too late a time for art to be really 
a fruitful companion to science. Kepler's camera obscura an- 
nounced the coming of a new age of progressing technology for 
the picturing of visual reality. In one of her several source quo- 
tations for which we should be grateful to Alpers, we can read 
the words that would confirm this approaching split between art 
and science, I mean the charming account that Sir Henry Wotton 
left of his visit to Kepler in Linz in 1620. He describes the as- 
tronomer's ingenious optical device consisting of a camera ob- 
scura with lenses that Kepler operated in a little black tent which 
could De turned around in the field (and from my childhood I still 
recall photographers using a black cloth under which they looked 
into the focusing screen of their cameras). 

Kepler traced the views projected by his camera on paper “non 
tanquam pictor, sed tanquam matematicus.” And Wotton, writ- 
ing to Francis Bacon, concluded his resort with the following 
words: “This I have described to your Lordship, because I think 
there might be good use made of it for chorography: for other- 
wise, -o make landscapes by it were illiberal, though surely no 
painter can do them so precisely."{ 

JAN BIAFOSTOCKI 

University of Warsaw and 
National Museum in Warsaw 
Warsaw, Poland 


38 With regard to this question, see my preliminary study, “Doctus Artifex 
and the Library of the Artist in the XVIth and XVIIth Century,” in De 
Arte et Libris. Festschrift Erasmus 1934-1984, Amsterdam, 1984. 


# In his fairly rich library Pieter Saenredam owned both Van Mander’s 
and Junius's works. See R. Ruurs (as in n. 21), 64, 11-22. The catalogue 
of the auction of the Saenredam library is preserved in the Wolfenbiittel 
Herzog-August-Bibliothek, BC 7(15) and will be published by J. van der 
Waals. 


© Quoted in Alpers, p. 51, from The Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton, 
ed. L. P. Smith, Oxford, 1907, v. 11, 206. 
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The Composition of the First Cross Page of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels: ‘Square Schematism’ and the Hiberno-Saxon Aesthetic 


Jacques Guilmain 


This study is devoted to analyzing the geometry and spacing of the ornamentation 
of the cross page of fol. 2v of the Lindisfarne Gospels in relation to the larger 
forms and the composition as a whole. The results do not conform to the square 
schematism theory, on the basis of which the proportions of the page have been 
previously explained. The geometry of the page and its ornamental organization 
appear to be related to compositions in the Book of Durrow, as well as to Romano- 


British mosaics. 


The cross-page design on fol. 2v of the Lindisfarne Gos- 
pels (Fig. 1) opens the series of five impressive compositions 
based on cruciform motifs, the others being distributed 
throughout the manuscript — on fols. 26v, 94v, 138v, and 
210v. Its cross has been described as equal-armed with one 
square unit added to the foot.? It is surrounded by a com- 
plex maze of interlace and panels filled with step patterns. 
Around the whole is a continuous frieze of stylized birds, 
and at the four corners there are finials composed of dog 
heads whose ears and necks form interlace patterns. The 
composition of the page is impressive enough in itself to 
deserve more attention than it has received so far in the 
literature on Hiberno-Saxon art. It is important also be- 
cause it has been analyzed in the context of a theory of 
square schematism developed by Walter Horn. This the- 
ory, evolved through extensive study of certain types of 
early medieval buildings and the plan of St. Gall especially, 
has as part of its foundation an iconography of sacred num- 
bers. Horn conceives of the page as conforming to a rather 
complicated system of squares, in which the rectangle in- 
side the bird frieze frame is first divided into fifty-two spaces 
(each the width of the small framing band) at the top and 
bottom, and sixty-seven similar spaces at the sides. The 
areas around the cross are subdivided into more squares, 
five spaces wide; the arms of the cross are twelve spaces 
wide — and so on to refine the composition to conform to 
his interpretation of the final design. All the grids are hor- 
izontal/vertical. There is no attempt to analyze the orna- 
mentation, except for the step pattern inside the square 
panels flanking the top section of the cross. Horn evidently 
assumes the rest of the ornamentation can be adjusted to 
the overall square schematism.? 


1 E.G., Millar, The Lindisfarne Gospels, London, British Museum, 1923, 
29. Bruce-Mitford, 233. 


I believe that this approach to the composition of the 
page is untenable for a number of reasons. First of all, the 
larger elements of the design and the details of the orna- 
mentation are inextricably meshed and cannot be analyzed 
independently of one another. Secondly, it is doubtful that 
the artist thought in terms of any single modular unit. 
Rather, he worked with a complex system of proportions 
in which “measures” are determined by their functions 
within the configuration as a whole. Thirdly, as will be- 
come quickly evident, the superficial effect of “squareness” 
that strikes one at first glance quickly dissolves into a var- 
ied and dynamic abstraction upon longer examination. 

Right at the start, there is an intriguing problem about 
the proportions of the “rectangular” format of the design. 
That it seems somewhat shorter on the left side in the re- 
production (Fig. 1) is not due only to perspective distor- 
tions as the page was photographed; the design is in fact 
about three millimeters shorter on the left side than on the 
right side, according to Bruce-Mitford who measured it in 
the original manuscript.? Since the composition must have 
been planned in some detail before its final execution on 
the parchment page, one can but wonder how such a var- 
iation could have occurred. In my view, the artist consid- 
ered it simply an acceptable feature, which, like some other 
“illogical” variations that will be mentioned below, miti- 
gated geometric rigidity. 

Furthermore, the variation reflects the outlook of an 
artist whose conception of design is basically additive- 
miniaturist — i.e., he conceives of the larger forms as the 
sums of many smaller units (which may have tiny varia- 
tions). The kind of spacing used appears to have been made 
with a double-pointed divider compass — of the type that 


? Horn, 1975, 382 and figs. 44-47. Horn, 1979, 218-227. 
3 Bruce-Mitford, 259. 
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1 Cross Page, Lindisfarne Gospels. London, British Library, Cotton ms Nero D. iv, fol. 2v (courtesy British Library Board) 
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2 Lindisfarne Gospels, fol. 2v. Author's diagram indicating 
spacing used in design of the cross, surrounding panels, and 
frames 


in fact appears in several medieval representations of scrip- 
toria.* All the variations in the main spacing of the page 
are very small, so small that it is difficult to duplicate them 
on purpose, though I have tried to do so, as best I could, 
in Figure 2.5 Certainly, it is unlikely that an artist preoc- 
cupied with a system of square schematism would find such 
variations in any vertical/horizontal scheme of measure- 
ments acceptable. 

Pricking, which is visible on the back of the page,‘ does 


4 An early example is the representation of the scribe Ezra writing, in the 
early 8th-century Codex Amiatinus, made in Northumbria after an Italian 
model (Florence, Biblioteca Medicea-Laurenziana, ms Amiatinus 1, fol. 5). 
The divider compass is on the floor before the footstool. The miniature 
has often been reproduced, but a good color plate appears in the easily 
accessible A. Grabar and C. Nordenfalk, Early Medieval Painting, Lau- 
sanne, 1957, 119. A late example is in the Beatus from Las Huelgas, Burgos 
(New York, Pierpont Morgan Library, ms 429). This is a 13th-century 
“copy” of the Beatus of Tavara, of 970 a.p. (Madrid, Archivo Histérico 
Nacional, cod. 1097B), in which the tower of Tavara scriptorium appears 
on fol. 139r. For these two mss and for bibliographies of previous dis- 
cussion, see A.M. Mundo and M.S. Mariana, El Comentario de Beato al 
Apocalipsis; Catalogo, Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, 1976, 31 (No. 11), 
and 39-40 (No. 18). In the original 10th-century version, the monk appears 
to be writing with a simple tool (see the reproduction in Grabar and Nor- 
denfalk, 173). However, in the Beatus of Las Huelgas the corresponding 
monk is using what appears to me obviously to be a divider compass (see 
the reproduction in G. Menéndez-Pidal, “Mozärabes y Asturianos en la 
cultura de la alta edad media,” Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, 
cxxx1v, 1954, pl. x). À good detail, showing the compass very clearly, 
appears in G. Zarnecki, The Monastic Achievement, New York, 1972, fig. 
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not relate to Horn's scheme. Some of the markings are faint, 
but they show fairly well on the outer and lower frames 
of the square and rectangular panels that surround the 
cross. The lower frames are clearly marked off as nine 
spaces. Keeping in mind the relationship of part to part and 
to the proportions of the whole, this would indicate that 
the spacing of the main design (i.e., inside the bird frieze 
frame) involves a scheme of 45 x 59 spaces, each the width 
of a frame unit, as shown in Figure 2, rather than a scheme 
of ten spaces for the tops and bottoms of the panels, and 
52 x 67 spaces for the main design, as Horn's scheme sug- 
gests. Furthermore, the composition of the page depends 
on vertical/horizontal projections of the main grid only for 
the construction of the framing elements of the cross, pan- 
els, and frieze (and, by extension, of the finials). The final 
design of the interlace, and the key pattern inside the cross, 
depends on a rather elaborate diagonal grid system. Before 
illustrating this, it is necessary to mention one further re- 
finement, whose true significance will become evident only 
when the interlace pattern is analyzed. This is the fact that 
each primary space division has to be visualized as being 
made up of four smaller units. Thus, the grid system sur- 
rounding the cross and panels is based on spaces that are 
the width of the frame units (four smaller divisions), 
whereas the grid inside the cross is projected from spaces 
that are equal to 1.5 of the frame units (or six of the smaller 
divisions). With this system, the two diagonal grids are 
synchronized, with every third line of the interlace grid 
corresponding to every second line of the key pattern grid. 
(In Fig. 3, the dots in the lower left-hand corner indicate 
the small space divisions. In this and subsequent figures, 
the slight variations in spacing are eliminated for the sake 
of clarity.) This creates an optical illusion still felt in the 
final design — as if the cross were a kind of magnifying 
glass. It is now evident that the smallest measure for the 
whole design inside the bird frieze frame is not the width 
of a framing unit, but a space so small that there are 180 
of them at the top and bottom, and 236 of them at the sides. 

The architectonic purpose of the diagonal grid is most 


17, p. 129 — but Zarnecki confuses the two manuscripts, and describes 
the detail as coming from the original, i.e., the Tavara manuscript. 


5 There are several types of variations in the spacing. Bruce-Mitford, 232, 
measured the composition, without the ornamental projections, as being 
191mm in breadth, 236mm in length at the right, and 233mm in length 
at the left. As shown in Figure 2, the composition is fifty-six spaces in 
breadth, and seventy spaces in length, with the spaces being on the mid- 
points relative to the spaces of the rectangle inside the bird frieze frame, 
because the bird frieze is only 2.5 spaces wide. Thus, the spaces measure, 
on the average, 3.41mm at the top and bottom, and, on the average, 
3.37mm on the right side, and 3.33mm on the left side. These are very 
small variations, measurable only in hundredths of millimeters. Yet the 
average .04mm per space difference from left to right adds up to a quite 
visible distortion. There are other differences. A close look at Figures 1 
and 2 will reveal that the spacing of the areas containing the interlace is 
not even, being slightly wider towards the center of the composition, and 
narrower towards the edges. It may be that the artist started to measure 
off his spaces from the center out, interrupted his work, and finished, 
working towards the edges, with very slightly narrower spaces. 


ê See the reproduction of fol. 2r in codex Lindisfarnensis, 1956. 
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evident inside the cross. Visually the cross and the six small 
squares inside, along its axes, are not so much solid shapes 
as openwork forms. The grid, which has been transformed 
into a key pattern, still obviously shows through (Fig. 4). 
The geometric rigidity of the grid is softened in the finished 
key pattern design in two ways. First, the artist has exe- 
cuted it freehand, thus creating numerous small irregular- 
ities, and, secondly, he has varied the color of the individ- 
ual sections. The effect is that of a lively abstract design, 
but the regular geometric rhythm of the underlying frame- 
work is never lost. 

The narrower grid system is the basis of the interlace field 
surrounding the cross and panels. In Figure 5 I have illus- 
trated the steps in the formation of the principal pattern of 
the interlace network, which is a variation of Allen’s eight- 
ribbon plait with cruciform breaks.” The meaning of the 
tiny spaces now becomes evident. The bands of the diag- 
onal grid (Fig. 5 A) must be visualized as subdivided into 
four smaller bands because they constitute one single whole 
primary unit consisting of a ribbon three small bands thick, 
and an additional small band that is the space between two 
ribbons. It is shown woven into a single plait in Figure 5 
B, but the plait is itself only a guide, which is used, through 
the “breaks” principle described by Allen,’ to form the cir- 
cular knotwork shown in Figure 5 C. The finished pattern, 
in which all the pieces of the puzzle fall into place, is il- 
lustrated in Figure 5 D. The larger bands are split into three 
smaller bands, to create a rhythm of ribbon/space/ribbon: 
the knotwork is contained within a square that is 4 x 4 large 
spaces or 16 x 16 small spaces.’ It is now evident that the 
180 x 236 tiny spaces indicate either a ribbon, or a space 
between ribbons, and that apparently the entire design, 
from the monumental cross to the tiniest ribbon crossing, 
is absolutely synchronized. 

But the artist was concerned with the creation of a paint- 
ing, not with adherence to any geometric system. In that 
context it should be instructive to reconstruct a larger sec- 
tion of the interlace design, and examine how the diagonal 
grid works as a guide. Since all the sections of the inter- 
lacing on the page are interconnected, it would seem to 
follow that all ribbon connections and crossings in the de- 
sign as a whole must be related in a mathematically logical 
way. That appears to be so — at first — if we examine, 
for example, the patterning around the upper left square 


7 LR. Allen, Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times, London, 1904, 263. 
Bruce-Mitford, 235. 


8 Ibid., 259-279, 
° That this is so appears to be confirmed by Bruce-Mitford, 235, who 


panel. Figure 6 will be a guide. At the upper left-hand cor- 
ner the pattern starts with a regular knotwork contained 
within a 4 x 4 space area (A). Proceeding clockwise, the 
next pattern takes up nine spaces (B), and consists of a great 
horizontal figure 8 combined with two lonic capital-like 
scrolls. The upper frieze is finished with another regular 
circular knotwork (4 spaces: C). The right side continues 
downward with two more regular circular knotworks (4 
spaces; 4 spaces: D), leaving one space that becomes part 
of a complex ribbon system going three different ways (E), 
right, down, and left, where it becomes another horizontal 
figure 8 pattern, corresponding to the one above (9 spaces: 
F). So far everything fits precisely into the grid pattern and 
its plait system. But now, in strict geometric terms, trouble 
begins. In the lower left-hand section, there is a regular 
circular knotwork (4 spaces: G), and the left side starts up 
with another one (4 spaces: H). But by now the left side is 
out of step with the right side; it is one step lower, to be 
exact. To complete the pattern in geometrically correct 
fashion with another regular circular knotwork, there 
would have to be four spaces left, but there are five (I), 
and the upper and lower ends of the ribbons marked X and 
Y, which should connect, are out of line, because there is 
one ribbon too many. The problem is solved by connecting 
the X and Y ribbon ends anyway, crossing over and elim- 
inating the extra ribbon, shifting the angle of the plait, and 
creating an ovoid pattern that is set in a 4 x 5 space, In the 
finished pattern, made by splitting the wide ribbons (Figs. 
1 and 7), this works quite nicely within the complex maze 
of crisscrossing narrow ribbons, and in fact is probably 
more interesting than just another circular knotwork might 
have been. 

Furthermore, this is not the only variant of the standard 
circular knotwork pattern in the composition. Beneath the 
rectangular panels flanking the cross, there is an interlace 
design that appears at first sight like two regular circular 
knotworks constructed as illustrated in Figure 5 C, D. But 
that is not so. What was actually done is illustrated in Fig- 
ure 8. The pattern is a variation of the big horizontal 8 
(Fig. 6 B, F), in which certain ribbons have been cut and 
recombined — resulting in two ovoid interlace forms fitting 
into areas 4 x 4.5 (or 16 x 18 small spaces) in size. Thus, 
only one of three similar patterns fits inside a square of 4 
x 4 spaces; the other are ovals 4 x 4.5, or 4 x 5. So much, 


states, in relation to an unfinished section of the painting containing a 
circular knotwork: “It can be seen that the ink under paint circles are 
drawn freehand ‘within a guiding grid of six-een squares. At the centre 
the faint grid lines can be seen clearly to cross at right angles.” 
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3 Detail of Figs. 1 and 2, showing grid patterns that are the 
geometrical basis of the key pattern and interlace (drawing: 
author) 
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4 Detail of Figs. 1-3 (upper left arm of cross), showing struc- 5 Detail of Fig. 1. Geometrical basis of the circular eight- 
ture of key pattern (drawing: author) ribbon knotwork (drawing: author 
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6 Detail of Figs. 1-3 (upper left panel and surrounding areas), illustrating the spacing and 


geometrical basis of the interlace 


then, for strict adherence to geometric schemes in Hiberno- 
Saxon interlace design.!° There are several “adjustments” 
of the kind illustrated in Figure 7 — in fact every time an 
interlace pattern is carried around a square or rectangle, 
for it is evident that the areas painted yellow and red do 
not always have a right/left correspondence. And this al- 
ways makes the patterning irregular, but certainly more 
dynamic than if rigid geometry had been observed. In the 


307.0, Angell, in “A Mathematical Appreciation of Celtic Art,” Science 
and Archaeology, ou, 1979, 15-22, analyzes some very simple forms of 
interlace, and surmises that “incorrect” interlacing patterns can be taken 
to indicate “decadent” forms. He concludes: “Furthermore it is reasonable 
to claim that an understanding of the mathematics of interlace, and a 
realization of the potential and limitations of the technique may be taken 
as a first step in differentiating between good and bad Celtic art.” In the 
light of our analysis, this is clearly an oversimplification of the problem. 
The creator of the Lindisfarne Gospels fol. 2v cross page clearly under- 
stood the geometry of interlace — but as an artist found ways of working 
around its limitations. It should also be pointed out that, although the 
geometric principles involved in the creation of any given pattern had to 
be an integral part of the preliminary planning of its design, for the final 
execution the artist could skip many steps. Just how this was done is not 
always clear, and in fact may have not always have been done the same 
way. The design of the fol. 2v cross page, or the markings on fol. 2r, do 


upper right part of the page, the circular knotworks on the 
right and left sides of the square panels match, but then 
there has to be an adjustment in the lower right-hand cor- 
ner, where the pattern becomes a rather freewheeling in- 
terlace, not like any other in the rest of the page. In relation 
to the interlace movement around the rectangular panels 
flanking the cross, the adjustments are apparently in the 
patterns in the lower left- and right-hand corners, where 


not provide the necessary clues to elucidate the problem. George Bain, 
in The Methods of Construction of Celtic Art, Glasgow, 1951, and New 
York, 1973, constructs interlace patterns largely by connecting points, 
spaced at given intervals, that are sometimes determined by crossings in 
grids. This appears to be close to what was actually done, but, in my 
opinion, not exactly as illustrated by Bain. Elsewhere in the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, there are markings that appear to provide the clues to the method 
actually used. To discuss and analyze these here would be too much of 
a digression from our main purpose, and I shall return to the problem in 
another publication. 


u Color, of course, is important in this painting (our black-and-white 
reproduction does not indicate color differentiations well). The Lindis- 
farne Gospels fol. 2v is reproduced in color in codex Lindisfarnensis, 1956, 
C. Nordenfalk, Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Painting (Book Illumination in 
the British Isles 600-800), New York, 1977, pl. 15, and J. Backhouse, The 
Lindisfarne Gospels, Ithaca, 1981, pl. 34. 


7 Detail of Fig. 6 
(upper left-hand 
section), showing 
structure of fin- 
ished interlace 
(drawing: author) 








8 Detail of Fig. 1. Diagram of the spacing and geometrical ba- 
sis of the double oval knotwork (drawing: author) 
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9 Detail of Fig. 1. 
Diagram of the | 
rhythm of yellow | 
(white), and red 
(black) areas | 
around the upper 
left square panel 
(drawing: author) 








one can see unusual designs painted in red in tall rectangles. 

Let us go back to the area illustrated in Figure 6. Horn 
organizes the composition around the square panels as a 
series of symmetrically balanced smaller squares. But the 
knotworks, which are painted alternately red and yellow, 
do not conform to any such simple scheme, but are, rather, 
as illustrated in Figure 9. Only some of the areas are square; 
others are rectangular; they are only sometimes symmet- 
tically opposed — and their organization is far more in- 
teresting than Horn’s repeat pattern/repeat pattern scheme. 

The bird frieze sliding clockwise around the main design 
is also dependent on the diagonal grid derived from the 
primary spacing system, but in a different way again. The 
ribbons making the necks and tails are somewhat thicker 
than those in the main design, apparently because the grid 
spaces are subdivided into three rather than four smaller 
spaces to construct the knotwork, as shown in Figure 10. 
The frieze is really a series of interlace clusters, tying heads 
and tails together, connected by bodies. The lengths of the 
birds vary, and the birds are never symmetrically opposed 
from one side to the other; birds with scaly wings alternate 
with birds with banded wings. 

The corner finials were constructed within a seven-space 
extension of the frame system (here Horn's spacing and mine 
agree), as shown in Figure 11. 

Horn draws particular attention to the design of the 
squares flanking the upper arms of the cross, which are 
filled with step patterns obviously based on grids of tiny 
squares. This would appear to confirm his theory, but ac- 
tually the grid of small squares does not correspond to his 
schematism for the composition as a whole.” In truth, the 
square panels, as well as the rectangular panels flanking 
the lower part of the cross, are not related to the rest of 
the page's decoration with respect to any simple geometric 
scheme. In some ways they can be more accurately viewed 
as left-over areas — as residual forms aside from the spaces 
required by the cross, with its key pattern, and the sur- 
rounding interlace. Thus, for the completion of those pan- 


12 According to Horn's square schematism system, the squares are 10 x 
10 spaces with frames, or 9 x 9 spaces without them. But to construct the 
step pattern, the 9 x 9 areas have to be subdivided into 12 x 12 smaller 
spaces. 
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10 Detail of Fig. 1. Diagram of neck-tail knotwork of bird frieze (draw- 


ing: author) 


























11 Detail of Fig. 1. Diagram of spacing and geometrical basis 
of the interlace dog-head finials (drawing: author) 


els, the diagonal grid principle is abandoned. In the long 
panels, the areas inside the framing bands are divided into 
thirty-two spaces at the sides, and twelve at the top and 
bottom (Fig. 12). The grid projected from these divisions 
is made up of small shapes that are not absolutely square, 
but slightly rectangular (Fig. 12 A).!? The final design 
achieved is shown in Figure 12 B, C. Since the design is 
based on a grid of “rectangles,” the diagonals forming the 


8 Precisely how “rectangular” the small shapes are is not easy to deter- 
mine. Since the long panels are slightly shorter on the left side than on 
the right, they are in fact somewhat trapezoidal, and so any smaller areas, 
within them, that are created from a horizontal/vertical grid would also 
have to be trapezoidal. An approximation can be made by disregarding 
the small variations in the primary spacing of the design (see n. 5). Ac- 
cording to my scheme, each panel, inside its frame, is 7 x 21 spaces of 
the main grid, but that area is subdivided into 12 x 32 smaller spaces. 
Thus, the individual shapes making up the interior grid have to be 7/12 
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12 Detail of Fig. 1. Diagram of construction patterns; 
rectangular panel flanking lower part of cross 
(drawing: author) 


edges of the diamonds, drawn as lines between the steps, 
cannot be exactly at right angles, and do not quite corre- 
spond directionally to the diagonal movement of the in- 
terlace knotworks, for those follow the main diagonal grid, 
which is, despite all the small variations in spacing, essen- 
tially a right angles grid (Fig. 12 D); nor, for that matter, 
do the diamond edges correspond to the diagonal move- 
ment of the key pattern inside the cross — or even, more 


x 21/32, i.e., .58 x .66 spaces, or in a ratio of 1 : 1.14. According to Horn's 
scheme, each panel, inside its frame, is 8 x 23 spaces. Thus, the individual 
shapes would have to be 8/12 x 23/32, i.e., .67 x .72, or in a ratio of 
1 : 1.07. Of course there are too many small variations in the primary 
spacing for this method to be accurate. By actually measuring the rec- 
tangular panels as best I could in various facsimiles of the page, I arrived 
at a ratio of 1 : 1.08-1.10. Whichever way it is done, the shapes are rec- 
tangular, not square. 


significantly, with the lines-between-the-steps in the square 
panels flanking the upper part of the cross. 

Only after this kind of morphological analysis is it pos- 
sible, in my view, to approach the design of this page — 
or for that matter any other decorated page in the Lindis- 
farne Gospels. If it were nothing more than a cross with 
ornamental fillings, surrounded by other “decorative” mo- 
tifs and frames with a band of birds, it would hardly have 
the visual impact that it does. And no matter how com- 
petently executed, it would no doubt appear rather me- 
chanical and cold. The aesthetic appeal of the painting de- 
pends in part on the fact that it is somehow grasped as a 
whole fabric, despite the push and pull of its seemingly 
contradictory elements, as a world full of vibrating energy, 
but restrained within a logical organization that is felt rather 
than seen. Thus, in one sense Horn is right — there is an 
underlying unifying system, but it cannot be explained by 
a theory of square schematism, nor can the layout and or- 
namentation of another Lindisfarne Gospels page, fol. 138v, 
as I have shown in another publication." These are not the 
only Lindisfarne Gospels pages that Horn discusses, but 
they are the ones to which he devotes the most attention, 
those which appeared to him to conform most obviously 
to a square schematism system, and those which are the 
most critical to his argument. Therefore the validity of the 
square schematism theory as applied to Hiberno-Saxon il- 
lumination appears seriously undermined; and application 
of it to Carolingian illumination, linking the art of the two 
cultures in those terms, is no more convincing. Horn su- 
perimposes his system on such works as the portrait of Saint 
Luke in the Ada Gospels, for example, without explaining 
why an artist would use a square schematism device to 
compose an image of a seated figure beneath an arch." 

The cruciform design is grasped not so much as a solid 
form filled with ornaments but as an open armature re- 
vealing the skeletal fabric of the larger composition, one 
refracted and disguised as a key pattern. This is the ghost 
of a diagonal grid system that is echoed again and again 
in the sea of knots swirling around the giant symbol, and, 
in an expanding order, of larger and larger ribbons, in the 
interlace clusters tying together fantastic bird necks and 
tails, and finally in the strangely alive dog-head finials at 
the corners. The emphatic repetition of the circular knot- 
works is toned down through painting the patterns alter- 
nately yellow and red — thus also emphasizing that they 
are forms only sometimes symmetrically opposed, and 
more often staggered. As the logically structured ribbon 
patterns travel around the cross and panels, they can no 
longer fully conform to the equally logical structure of the 
diagonal grid, for they create paradoxes requiring geo- 
metrically illogical “adjustments.” Indeed, the diagonal grid 


14]. Guilmain, “On the Layout and Ornamentation of the Cross-Carpet 
Page of the Lindisfarne Gospels. fel. 138v,” Gesta, xx1v, 1985. The design 
of the page is interpreted accordirg to the square schematism theory by 
Horn, 1975, 383, figs. 48-50, and Horn, 1979, 229, and 223, fig. 182. 


15 Horn, 1979, 227ff. 
16 Bruce-Mitford, 259. 
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system does not constitute a confining scheme, but rather 
a general plan — a map, one might say, but not one used 
slavishly as the painting was made. Much of the vitality 
of the design is a function of the tensions between the fixed 
regularities of this plan and the variable irregularities in the 
finished work. The underlying master scheme is always 
there, but its presence is reflected through a myriad of small 
variations, distortions, and adjustments, as well as color 
manipulations and optical illusions. Ribbon patterns re- 
volve around immobile panels at different levels, and pe- 
riodically take on unorthodox forms. Some of the elements 
that seem to follow the guiding principle of the main geo- 
metric scheme are really independent of it, but harmonize 
with other elements in the composition — as in the case of 
the step pattern in the panels, which, though some of its 
elements are diagonal, does not depend on the diagonal 
grid, but harmonizes visually with the step patterning of 
the great cross. There is a compelling series of clockwise 
movements in the composition as a whole, but they do not 
move at the same pace, being quick and short-spaced in 
the ribbon movements around the cross, slow and stretched 
out in the bird frieze. Dizzying negative/positive spatial 
paradoxes abound. Is the cross a form on an interlace 
“background”; are the two on the same plane — or is the 
interlace on the front of the cross? The interlace panels ap- 
pear to come forward as they are yellow, to recede when 
they are red — and all the ribbons, as well as the birds in 
the outer frieze, seem to hover over a dark void. The cross 
itself is an open form, with its key pattern resembling a 
series of transparent panels attached to its inner and outer 
frames, but leaving spaces through which one sees a dark 
red mecium behind. 

It has been observed that the designs of the cross pages 
in the Lindisfarne Gospels are probably related to late an- 
tique metalwork book covers. That comparison is cer- 
tainly correct; however, with respect to this analysis of the 
first cross page in the manuscript, other important, perhaps 
initially more basic relationships surface, or rather resur- 
face in a new light. Folios 2v and 138v of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels are strongly tied to designs in the Book of Durrow. 
In the page of that manuscript bearing the Evangelist sym- 
bols, the cross and the creatures are set in a long rectangular 
field of key patterns.” That patterning is structured from 
a diagonal grid measuring off 24 x 41 spaces inside the outer 
frame (Fig. 13). The spaces are slightly narrower at the sides 
than at the top and bottom (in Fig. 13 the dotted lines in- 
dicate the height the boundary rectangle would have to be 
for all spaces to be equal). This characteristic, as well as 
the fact that the main design consists of an interlace cross 
set within a key pattern field, makes the Durrow folio 2r 
layout very close indeed to folio 138v of the Lindisfarne 


7 It is reproduced in the facsimile volume of A.A. Luce et al., Evange- 
liorum quattuor codex Durmachensis, Olten and Lausanne, 1960; in Åberg, 
fig. 76; M. Werner, “The Four Evangelist Symbols Page in the Book of 
Durrow,” Gesta, vin, 1969, 3, fig. 1; and a detail of the central area in 
L. Nees, “A Fifth-Century Book Cover and the Origin of the Four Evange- 
lists Symbols Page in the Book of Durrow,” Gesta, xvu, 1978, 3, fig. 1. 
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Gospels. At first sight, the relationship of the cross design 
to the diagonal grid does not appear to be close, but this 
perception changes as the ornamentation inside the cross 
is subjected to analysis. As is evident in Figure 14 A, the 
interlace of the cross is derived from a grid constructed by 
subdividing the main diagonal grid units into four smaller 
units. (The foundation ribbon system in the long sections 
of the arms consists of simple four-ribbon plaits.) The fin- 
ished pattern, executed freehand, in which the ribbons of 
the tips of the cross have been thickened and tightly packed, 
is illustrated in Figure 14 B (and also clearly shows the con- 
nection, as related to the original grid, of the key pattern 
to the interlace). In relation to the cross itself in Lindisfarne 
folio 2v, the resemblance to the cross on folio 1v of the 
Book of Durrow is stronger. The layout of the Durrow 
page (involving large areas of interlace) is also partly based 
on a diagonal grid, but it is the horizontal/vertical cruci- 
form elements of the main design and surrounding panels 
that strike us as being so close to the Lindisfarne Gospels 
pattern (Fig. 15) — not only of the cross, but also of the 
step motifs inside the square and rectangular panels. It may 
even be that the prominent bird frieze “frame” of Lindis- 
farne 2v is a residual form of the prominent framing en- 
vironment of the Durrow cross pages. 

Thus the Lindisfarne Gospels design reflects in many 
ways simply a continuation of well-established Hiberno- 
Saxon practices, as illustrated in the Book of Durrow, 
though its patterns are more intricate than those in Durrow. 
The cross pages of Durrow, with their long rectangular for- 
mats and their vast carpet-like outer fields, have a distinctly 
“Eastern” quality.” In contrast, the whole design of folio 
2v in the Lindisfarne Gospels is closer in proportions to the 
central panel of the Durrow page. But I suspect that an- 
other influence may have been at work — that of Roman 
mosaic pavements, as Kendrick suggested long ago.” Cer- 
tainly the layout of the pavement mosaic from Brislington, 
Somerset appears to be structurally very much like a sim- 
pler version of the layout of the Lindisfarne page (Fig. 16). 
Although the pattern of the mosaic’s design may have also 
involved a horizontal/vertical grid, it definitely required a 
diagonal grid, and its entire composition could in fact have 
been derived from that grid alone. The grid is contained 
within a rectangle divided into fifteen spaces (actually four- 
teen, plus half spaces at the ends) at the top and bottom, 


18 As I demonstrated (see n. 14), the spacing cf the diagonal grid of the 
key pattern on that page is somewhat narrower at the sides than at the 
top and bottom, as in Durrow, fol. 2r. This appears to have been a com- 
mon Hiberno-Saxon practice, probably because the diamond patterns thus 
formed are somewhat elongated horizontally, seem to yield, and have an 
elasticity that would be lacking in a right-angle system. In Lindisfarne 
138v, the large central cruciform design is a rectangle rather than a square 
as a result of this practice. This has been explained in a different way, 
using a rather complicated mathematical method, by R.D. Stevick, “The 
Design of the Lindisfarne Gospels folio 138v,” Gesta, xx11, 1983, 3-12. 


19 Fol. 1v of the Book of Durrow is reproduced in codex Durmachensis, 
Aberg, fig. 76, 3; Nordenfalk (as in n. 11), pl. 2. 


20 This is not the occasion to reopen the “East and West problem” in re- 
lation to Hiberno-Saxon art. Suffice it to say that the strong possibility 
of a connection between Hiberno-Saxon and Coptic art has been noted 


and nineteen spaces (actually eighteen, plus half spaces at 
the ends) at the sides. But the proportions of the rectangle 
are such that the width of the divisions cannot be the same 
at the sides as at the top and bottom — i.e., they are slightly 
narrower at the sides, so that the horizontal/vertical panels 
derived from the grid are rectangular rather than square, 
and the diamond-shaped panels are flattened out, or drawn 
out horizontally (very similar features occur in folio 138v 
of the Lindisfarne Gospels). The width of all the frames 
of the panels, squares as well as diamonds, appears to be 
measured as the width of a diagonal grid band. The final 
execution of the work was also done “freehand,” one might 
say, in the laying of the tesserae, evidently using the di- 
agonal grid as a guide (Fig. 16, lower right-hand section). 

Another feature common to the Brislington mosaic and 
the Lindisfarne page is the fact that once the design as whole 
had been planned, and the diagonel grid laid out for the 
final execution, the artist could proceed to complete any 
section of the work at any time, knowing that the whole 
would come out correctly in the end. The design of the 
Lindisfarne page is far more complex than the mosaic’s, 
and, as has been seen, the illuminator had to make “ad- 
justments” as he went along. But those adjustments were 
inevitable, and had to be taken into account in the ad- 
vanced planning — the artist knew he would have to make 
them, and in what section of his pattern. The final exe- 
cution of the painting, as well as the mosaic, was in this 
sense “additive.” Within the context of a guiding master 
plan depending strongly on grid systems, the artist knew 
that so many specific small units were needed to complete 
a given pattern, which itself would be a building block in 
the larger scheme — an intricate cruciform design set in a 
dynamic, complex environment. The artist could control 
the progress to the final state through small details executed 
freehand — an adjustment here, a correction there — which 
were always done within the limits of a small working area, 
without risking a rippling effect in the larger composition. 

To our modern eyes, part of the appeal of such early 
medieval works as the Lindisfarne Gospels cross pages lies 
in their marvels of intricate design, which were achieved 
by means that, by our mathematical and technical stan- 
dards, appear incredibly simple. The only measuring tools 
actually needed by the author of the Lindisfarne Gospels 
folio 2v cross page to lay out his design were a double- 


again and again. In relation to the cross page, see Âberg, 100ff. For a 
discussion of the Eastern origins of Durrow. fol. 2r, see Werner (as in n. 
17). Nees (as in n. 17), on the other hand, :ooks to Italy for the sources 
of the Durrow Evangelists symbols page. 


4 T.D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art to A.D. 900, London, 1938, 98-110, 
pls. xx, xx1. Kendrick relates Romano-British pavements to Durrow, fol. 
lv especially, and thence to the Lindisfarne Gospels. See also the more 
thorough discussion of the sources of the Lindisfarne Gospels pages by 
Bruce-Mitford, 258-60. The comparison of Romano-British mosaics and 
the Lindisfarne Gospels decorated pages is taken up again by G. 
Henderson, Early Medieval (Style and Civilization), Harmondsworth, 
1972, 98-101. 


22 See nn. 14, 18. 
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15 Book of Durrow, Dublin, Trinity College, 
ms 57 (A. 1v 5), fol. 1v. Layout of double- 
arm cross and surrounding forms (drawing: 
author) 
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14 Detail of Fig. 13. Diagram showing relationship between key pattern and in- 
terlace cross (drawing: author) 


pointed compass and a straightedge. A ruler with marked 
divisions was not needed, and in fact would have been a 
cumbersome tool. For how would one “measure” with such 
a tool the variety of units employed, many of them not 
quite the same from one part of the composition to the 
other? In fact, all the measures on the page are, in one way 
or another, divisions and subdivisions (sometimes of “left- 
over” spaces) of the original boundary rectangle — which 
itself, on the other hand, appears to be the sum of small 
units of somewhat varying sizes. The composition of the 
page is one in which the larger forms are structurally tied 
to the smallest ornamental units, and vice versa. Indeed, 
on the scale in which the artist was working, it was prob- 
ably easier for him to mark off the smallest of the subdi- 
visions, such as the thickness of the individual interlace 
ribbons and the spaces between them, by eye rather than 
with the aid of any mechanical device. 

The page is the kind of work in which consummate 
craftsmanship and display of skill cannot be separated from 
“art.” We are meant to lose ourselves in a maze of details, 
and wonder at the complexity of their execution, on a scale 
apparently at the edge of human control. To analyze this 
page, and others like it, mainly in the light of the larger 
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16 Mosaic from Brislington. Author's diagram of spacing, and organization of forms in re- 
lation to a diagonal grid (based on drawing in Bristol Museum, repro. in Kendrick, Anglo- 


Saxon Art, pl. xx, 2) 


forms, ignoring the fundamental role played by the tiny 
ornamental details, is largely to rob it of its meaning.” 
No square schematism guided the artist, but he must 
have been fascinated by the quasi-magical quality of num- 
bers and measures, as indeed Horn's theoretical approach 


3 LC. Swenson, “The Symmetry Potentials of the Ornamental Pages of 
the Lindisfarne Gospels,” Gesta, xvi, 1978, 12-14, analyzes the compo- 
sition of fol. 2v, and makes some interesting observations. However, like 
Horn, she deals only with the large forms, and does not explain how they 
relate to the details of the ornamentation. Her drawing of the compos- 
tition (her fig. 11) contains a number of errors in spacing and proportions. 


2 Throughout this paper I have referred to the creator of the page simply 
as the artist. Bruce-Mitford, 5-11, presents a strong argument for attrib- 
uting all the illuminations as well as the writing of the text of the Lin- 
disfarne Gospels to Bishop Aedfrith. For all the forcefulness of his thesis, 
I must confess that I remain unconvinced that the illuminations of the 
manuscript are necessarily the work of a single artist. Therefore I prefer 
to withhold judgment on this question. 


implies,“ and by how, through numerical divisions, sub- 
divisions, and other geometrical manipulations he could 
create ordered forms that appeared to do no less than re- 
flect the divine will. Surely the creator of this miniature 
cosmos — with its central theme the ultimate symbol of 


25 Horn, 1975, introduces his theory on the selective use of sacred numbers 
with a juxtaposition of those numbers which recur in the plan of St. Gall 
(3, 4, 7, 10, 12, 40) and the final passage of Chapter 30, Book x1, of Saint 
Augustine's The City of God: “Thus we see that we should not under- 
estimate the significance of numbers, since, in many passages of Sacred 
Scripture, numbers have a meaning for the conscientious interpreter. Not 
without reason has it been said in praise of God: ‘Thou hast ordered all 
things in measure, and number, and weight.” (Quoted from V.]. Bourke 
et al., New York, 1958, 241-42.) Actually, in that chapter Augustine is 
especially concerned with the number 6, which is a “perfect number” be- 
cause it is the sum of its aliquot parts. But clearly he is fascinated with 
numbers in a much more general way. 


Christian truth, elaborated through and surrounded by a 
labyrinth of convoluted paths, knots, and creatures — 
found the task of giving it final form nothing less than a 
mystical experience. His painting might well have served 
the monk-artist Theophilus, some centuries later, to illus- 
trate the third book of his celebrated De Diversis Artibus: 


Through the spirit of wisdom, you know that all 
created things proceed from God, and without Him 
nothing is. 

Through the spirit of understanding, you have re- 
ceived the capacity for skill — the order, variety and 
measure with which to pursue your varied work. 

Through the spirit of counsel, you do not bury your 
talent given you by God, but, by openly working and 
teaching in all humility, you display it faithfully to those 
wishing to understand.* 


Jacques Guilmain has devoted most of his scholarly atten- 
tion to Mozarabic and Carolingian art, publishing his find- 
ings in the Art Bulletin, Gesta, Scriptorium, Speculum, and 
elsewhere. [Department of Art, SUNY at Stony Brook, 
Stony Brook, NY 11794] 


æ% C.R., Dodwell translation, London, 1961, 62. 
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A Byzantine Painter in Trecento Genoa: 
The Last Judgment at S. Lorenzo 


Robert S. Nelson 


Little-studied frescoes of high quality at the Duomo in Genoa are attributed to a 
Byzantine painter and to a period of renovation at the cathedral about 1310. Their 
style compares favorably with the finest work of Constantinople, and their icon- 
ography is substantially Byzantine in detail. But as a whole, the content of the Last 
Judgment is Italian, chiefly Tuscan, and derives from theological concerns of West- 
ern Christianity that were not shared with Byzantium. Such a hybrid is charac- 
teristically Genoese, from a period when Byzantine artists traveled widely. 


In his life of Cimabue, Vasari extols the painter's ability 
to surpass his teachers, Greek artists summoned by the 
Florentine government to revive painting.! The accom- 
plishments of Cimabue and his Tuscan successors have be- 
come well known since Vasari’s day, but the presence of 
Byzantine painters in Italy has proven difficult to trace.? 
Consequently, generalized Byzantine influence has been 
evoked to explain aspects of Italian art of the late dugento 
and early trecento.’ The inquiry, however, has not been 
uniformly detailed. Some localities, such as Venice, with 
close political or economic ties with the East, have long 
been studied, while others, like Genoa, Venice’s equal and 


Research for this paper was supported by a grant from the American 
Council of Learned Societies. The study would not have been possible 
without the assistance of the Soprintendenza per i Beni Artistici e Storici 
della Liguria, which furnished the excellent photographs of the frescoes 
of S. Lorenzo. In addition I wish to acknowledge the help and advice of 
G. Babié, H. Buchthal, J. Folda, N. Nikonanos, and T. Standing. A ver- 
sion of this paper was presented at the annual meeting of the College Art 
Association in 1985. 


1 R. Bettarini and P. Barocchi, Giorgio Vasari, le vite de’ più eccellenti 
pittori scultori ed architettori, 11, Testo, Florence, 1967, 35-36; 11, Com- 
mento, Florence, 1969, 69-74. As discussed here, the historicity of Greek 
painters coming to Florence in 1240 or 1250'is to be doubted. On the chapel 
they supposedly painted, the Gondi Chapel at Sta. Maria Novella, see 
Belting, 1977, 177-78. However, Cimabue probably did learn from Byz- 
antine art or artists. See ibid., 209-10; Demus, 146; idem, Byzantine Art 
and the West, New York, 1970, 207-08. 

2 See the comments of J. White, Duccio, Tuscan Art and the Medieval 
Workshop, London, 1979, 55-56, and the important study by H. Belting, 
“The ‘Byzantine’ Madonnas, New Facts about Their Italian Origin and 
Some Observations on Duccio,” Studies in the History of Art, National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, x11, 1982, 7-22. 


3 Recent studies on Byzantine art and Italy include H. Buchthal, “Early 
Fourteenth-Century Illuminations from Palermo,” Dumbarton Oaks Pa- 
pers, xx, 1966, 117-18; J.H. Stubblebine, “Byzantine Influence in 
Thirteenth-Century Italian Painting,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xx, 1966, 
87-101; idem, “Byzantine Sources for the Iconography of Duccio’s Maestà,“ 
Art Bulletin, ivu, 1975, 176-85; W. Grape, “Zum Stil der Mosaiken in 
der Kilise Camii von Istanbul,” Pantheon, 20001, 1974, 3-13; P. Hether- 
ington, Pietro Cavallini, A Study in the Art of Late Medieval Rome, Lon- 


longtime rival for the Eastern trade, have gone largely un- 
noticed.‘ The entry “Genoa,” for example, does not appear 
in the index to O. Demus’s fundamental book, Byzantine 
Art and the West," and although the historical importance 
of Genoa for the Levant has been appreciated by art his- 
torians, much still remains to be learned about later me- 
dieval Genoese painting, in spite of important recent 
studies.* 

In the period from ca. 1270 to ca. 1350, Genoa was a 
major force in commerce with Byzantium and maintained 
colonies at Caffa in the Crimea, at Pera, a quarter of Con- 
stantinople across the Golden Horn from the main city, and 


don, 1979; Nordhagen, 345-51; and the papers in H. Belting, ed., 
Il medio oriente e l'occidente nell' arte del XIII secolo. Atti del XXIV Con- 
gresso Internazionale di Storia dell’ Arte, n, Bologna, 1982. Finally, 
in the recent volume, Byzanz und der Westen. Studien zur Kunst des 
Europäischen Mittelalters, ed. I. Hutter, Vienna, 1984, there are two per- 
tinent articles: O. Demus “Zur Werk eines venezianischen Malers auf dem 
Sinai,” 131-42; and K. Weitzmann, “Crusader Icons and Maniera Greca,” 
143-70. 


4 For Venice, the definitive study is now O. Demus, The Mosaics of San 
Marco in Venice, Chicago, 1984. On the growing commercial and artistic 
importance of Venice, see A.E. Laiou, “Venice as a Centre of Trade and 
of Artistié Production in the Thirteenth Century,” in Belting, ed. (as in 
n. 3), 11-26. 
5Asinn.1. 


6 See the comments of K. Weitzmann, “Icon Painting in the Crusader 
Kingdom,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xx, 1966, 61; J. Folda, “Crusader 
Paintings in the 13th Century: The State of the Question,” in Belting, ed. 
(as in n. 3), 109, 114. Recent pioneering studies on Genoese illumination 
include, for the second half of the 13th century, Avril and Gousset, 23- 
53; and for the 14th century, A. de Floriani, “Compresenza di diverse 
culture figurative in alcune testimonianze della miniatura a Genova nel 
secolo XIV,” La miniatura italiana in età romanica e gotica, Atti del I 
Congresso di Storia della Miniatura Italiana, Cortona, 26-28 maggio 1978, 
Florence, 1979, 529-542. M. Salmi offers a few comments on manuscript 
illumination in Liguria in Italian Miniatures, London, 1957, 47. Useful 
remarks on Genoese painting of the late 13th and early 14th centuries 
are found in A. Neff McNeary, ‘The Supplicationes Variae in Florence: 
A Late Dugento Manuscript,” Ph.D. diss., University of Pennsylvania, 
1977, 8-10. 


on the island of Chios.” The Genoese allied themselves with 
Michael VIN Palaeologus shortly before Byzantine forces 
recaptured Constantinople from the Venetian-backed Latin 
rulers in 1261 and they consequently enjoyed a privileged 
position vis-à-vis Venice in the early Palaeologan period. 
Genoa’s supremacy continued through the colonial wars of 
the 1290's. The defeat of Pisa at Meloria in 1284 and Venice 
at Curzola in 1298 left Genoa with a powerful position in 
the profitable Eastern trade.* That commerce began to ex- 
pand in the 1270's, grew rapidly in the later thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries, and continued at a high level 
until the mid-fourteenth century, except for brief intervals 
of strife with Venice between 1295 and 1301 and with the 
Mongols in 1308.° As a result, Genoa ran a favorable bal- 
ance of payments with the Byzantine Empire throughout 
the period. Byzantium became a source of profits in the 
mode of later European colonial exploitation and passed 
into economic dependence upon the West. The transfer of 
wealth enriched the Genoese and their churches, which were 
recipients af bequests from those living abroad." 

Thus Genoa, perhaps even more than Venice, ought to 
have been an important center for Italian artistic relations 
with Byzantium in the later dugento and trecento. But be- 
cause of the dearth of previous studies, the historian Balard 
concluded that the Genoese never developed a taste for By- 
zantine art, although they acquired important religious rel- 
ics from the East. Instead, he noted the impact of Tuscan, 
French, and Spanish artists." Indeed, what is distinctive 
about the art of late medieval Genoa is its startling mixture 
of diverse traditions. For example, in the 1290's Manfredino 
d'Alberto from Pistoia painted frescoes in the style of Cim- 
abue.” French sculptors created a Gothic tympanum for the 
Cathedral of S. Lorenzo, and on the wall behind the tympa- 
num, a painter from an even more distant culture executed 
a Last Judgment (Figs. 1, 3, 6, 7, 9-10), part of a group of 
four frescoes in the church that have been little studied. 

The best preserved are the Last Judgment over the main 


7 See the basic study of Balard, 105-26. Much useful information on these 
colonies is collected in P. Stringa, Genova e la Liguria nel Mediterraneo, 
insediamenti e culture urbane, Genoa, 1982. 


8 Balard, 42-59. 


9 Ibid., 680-88; R.S. Lopez, “Market Expansion: The Case of Genoa,” in 
his Su e giù per la storia di Genova, Genoa, 1975, 43-62. The larger pat- 
terns of Genoese trade with the Muslim Levant are surveyed in E. Ashtor, 
Levant Trade in the Later Middle Ages, Princeton, 1983. 


10 Balard, 876-80. On this matter from the viewpoint of Byzantium, see 
the important studies of A.E. Laiou-Thomadakis, “The Byzantine Econ- 
omy in the Mediterranean Trade System, Thirteenth-Fifteenth Centuries,” 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxx1v-xxxv, 1980-81, 177-222; and N. Oikon- 
omidès, Hommes d'affaires grecs et latins à Constantinople (XIlle-XVe 
siècles), Montreal, 1979. 


H Balard, 884-85. 
2 P.P. Donati, “Il punto su Manfredino d'Alberto,” Bollettino d'arte, ivii, 
1972, 144-53; Toesca, 961, 1012-13. On the importance of Tuscan artists 


in Genoa in the 13th and early 14th centuries, see A. Morassi, Capolavori 
della pittura a Genova, Milan, 1951, 9. 


13 Toesca, 787, 894; C. Enlart, “Il portale della cattedrale San Lorenzo di 
Genova,” A:ti del X Congresso Internazionale di Storia dell' Arte in Roma, 
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door and a large triptych of Saint George, flanked by John 
the Baptist and a male saint, perhaps Saint Barnabas (Figs. 
2, 4, 5, 11), on the north wall of the nave. The lunette 
above the Portale di S. Giovanni on the north side of the 
nave has a badly damaged and poorly restored fresco of 
three half-length figures. The better preserved lunette of the 
southern Portale di S. Gottardo contains the Virgin and 
Child with two saints (Fig. 8). Although the north lunette 
is so damaged that its date and relation to the other frescoes 
are unclear, the affinity of its reddish border to the borders 
of the frescoes of the Last Judgment and Saint George sug- 
gests that it might be from the same period. The connection 
of the south lunette to the other frescoes is also uncertain, 
but the drapery style approximates that of the other fres- 
coes, and the iconography belongs to the same general pe- 
riod. In the triptych, most of the figure of John the Baptist 
as well as portions of Saint George and his horse are re- 
stored (Fig. 4). The Last Judgment survived better, with 
significant losses only to the left side of the lintel and the 
bottom of the lunette. The Last Judgment and the Saint 
George group, if not the other two frescoes, must be the 
work of the same artist, because both share the same broad 
red border with white guard stripes and both correspond 
in the rendition of faces and garments.” 

Whatever else this artist might have painted in the church 
is lost. On the north side, the erection of later chapels de- 
stroyed any frescoes that might have been to the east of 
the John the Baptist, and his feet were effaced by the Gothic 
gable at the entrance to the Cappella d’Annunziata and the 
Baptistery (Fig. 4). The Last Judgment owes its preservation 
to its protected position beneath the gallery (Fig. 1). The 
overhang throws the fresco into such deep shadow that 
later patrons may not have been tempted to make altera- 
tions. Indeed, only with the aid of excellent photographs 
taken when the paintings were restored in 1951-52 * has a 
detailed study of the Last Judgment been possible. 

Until recently, the fresco was mentioned only in local 


L'Italia e l'arte straniera, Rome, 1922, 135-38; ER. Pesenti, “La facciata 
della Cattedrale di San Lorenzo,” Restauri in Liguria, Genoa, 1978, 181- 
202. Another example of the Genoese appreciation of French Gothic art 
is the Fieschi Psalter in the Walters Art Gallery, Cod. W. 45. The man- 
uscript was made in northeast France at the end of the 13th century and 
was “owned if not commissioned” by Leonardo de’ Fieschi, a member of 
the prominent Genoese family and the provost of St, Donatian in Bruges 
from 1295 to 1303. See L.M.C. Randall, “The Fieschi Psalter,” Journal of 
the Walters Art Gallery, xxin, 1960, 27-33. From the new attributions of 
Avril and Gousset, 23-53, French influence would appear to be rather 
strong in indigenous Genoese illumination of the later 13th century. 


14 So identified by Ceschi, 186. 


15 Compare the head of the saint at the left of Saint George with that of 
Peter at the left of Jesus and Mary in the Last Judgment (Figs. 5a-b); the 
deeply shaded folds beneath the arms of the angel with the shield (Fig. 
11) with the billowing cloak of the angel on the right side of the lintel 
(Fig. 7); and the eyes, chin, nose, and serious demeanor of that shield- 
bearer with the face of Thomas, the youth at the bottom of the right group 
of Apostles at the Last Judgment (Fig. 7). 


16 On the work of restoration, see C. Ceschi, “Restauro di edifici dan- 
neggiate dalla guerra — Liguria,” Bollettino d'arte, xxxvin, 1953, 80-81. 
The church escaped serious damage during World War II, when a bomb, 
which penetrated to the interior, failed to explode. 
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1 Genoa, S. Lorenzo, interior, view to the west (from Ceschi) 2 Genoa, S. Lorenzo, north aisle (from Ceschi) 
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3 Genoa, S. Lorenzo, Last Judgment over the entrance door 





4 Genoa, S. Lorenzo, Saint George and saints (from Ceschi) 


Genoese publications and in a few general works.” In 1970 
C.B. Dufour attributed it and the Saint George group to a 
single painter, “il Maestro del Giudizio,” whose work, she 
suggested, was influenced by Manfredino." In a single sen- 
tence written in 1979, A. Conti more appropriately as- 
signed the frescoes to a Constantinopolitan painter of the 
first years of the fourteenth century and found it “estre- 
mamente suggestivo” that V. Lazarev and E. Miintz (and 
before them F. Alizeri) had noted the existence of a Greek 
painter named Marcus working in Genoa in this period.” 
Conti's tantalizing suggestion has prompted the present at- 
tempt to place the frescoes in a larger Mediterranean con- 
text. Although the depictions of the Virgin and Child and 
Saint George deserve further analysis, the focus here will 
be on the Last Judgment. 

Stylistica!ly, the frescoes find their closest parallels in By- 
zantine painting from the first two decades of the four- 
teenth century, a time of transition from what has been 
termed the First to the Second Style of Palaeologan paint- 


17 Toesca, 1030, n. 30; B. Pesce, La Cattedrale di Genova, Genoa, 1959, 
pis. 100, 102; Guida d'Italia del Touring Club Italiano, Liguria, Milan, 
1967, 112. 


18 C.B. Dufour, et al., La pittura a Genova e in Liguria dagli inizi al 
Cinquecento, Genoa, 1970, 33-34. 


19 A. Conti, “Problemi di miniatura bolognese,” Bollettino d'arte, LXIV, 
1979, 9, 24, n. 27; V. Lazarev, Storia della pittura bizantina, Turin, 1967, 
322, 348; E. Mintz, “Les artistes byzantins dans l'Europe latine du Ve au 
XVIe siècle,” Revue de l'art chrétien, 1893, 188; Alizeri, 407. 
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8 Genoa, S. Lorenzo, Virgin and Child with saints 


9 Genoa, S. Lorenzo, Angel with the Instruments of the 
Passion 


ing. Byzantine artists began to reject the massive volume 
and exaggerated plasticity of the First Style, represented by 
the earlier frescoes of Sopoćani (ca. 1260's), or the more 
extreme case of Sv. Kliment in Ochrid (1294/95, Fig. 21), 
and they typically painted more two-dimensional figures 
with garments covered with flat, linear patterns. The em- 
phasis on line, fanciful excesses of drapery, and graceful 
elongation leads through the early years of the fourteenth 
century to the “classic” Palaeologan idiom of the Kariye 
Camii (ca. 1315-21, Figs. 12, 13, 15, 17), the style found at 
S. Lorenzo. From the sides of the rushing angels at S. Lor- 
enzo (Figs. 6, 7), masses of fluttering folds are suspended 
in air in a manner that recalls the angel smiting the As- 
syrians at the Kariye Camii (Fig. 13). The angel accom- 
panying Saint George (Fig. 11) has zigzagging folds hanging 
from the shoulder like those of the angel bringing food to 
Mary at the Kariye Camii (Fig. 12), and the lower bodies 
of both angels are not represented. The S. Lorenzo painter 
assumed a low vantage point, looking up and into the 
empty folds of the angel’s garment. Found elsewhere at the 
Kariye Camii, this viewpoint is a hallmark of fourteenth- 
century Palaeologan painting.” 

The movements of the four angels at S. Lorenzo are typ- 
ically Byzantine as well. The outer two (Figs. 6, 7) stride 
away from the scene of Judgment but turn back their heads 
and arms tc sound the trumpet call. At the Kariye Camii 
the reversed direction also signifies vigorous action in the 
case of the stalwart angel confronting the Assyrians (Fig. 
13). At the slightly earlier Fethiye Camii in Istanbul (ca. 
1310), Moses adopts this attitude to convey his awe at the 
sight of the “God of gods and the Lord of Lords,” the bust 
of Christ at the summit of the dome.” In contrast, the an- 
gels of the lunette at S. Lorenzo move more solemnly to- 
ward Christ and extend to him the instruments of his Pas- 
sion. Their respectful attitude and gracefully curving 
silhouette recall Byzantine apse compositions, such as the 
group of two angels flanking the Virgin and Child in the 
church of Christos at Veroia (1315).% Moreover, the high- 
lighted outer portions of the lunette angels (Figs. 3, 9) frame 


20 Basic overviews of the period are found in O. Demus, “Die Entstehung 
des Paläologenstils in der Malerei,” in Berichte zum XI. Internationalen 
Byzantinisten-Kongress, München, 1958, 1v, 2, Munich, 1958, 1-63; De- 
mus, 143-52; H. Buchthal and H. Belting, Patronage in Thirteenth- 
Century Constantinople. An Atelier of Late Byzantine Book Illumination 
and Calligraphy, Washington, D.C., 1978, 57-73. The terms First and 
Second Style are from Belting, 1978, 96-107. 


21 Compare Underwood, 11, pis. 60, 62, 79-80, 294-95, 311; A. Cutler, 
“The Marginal Psalter in the Walters Art Gallery,” Journal of the Walters 
Art Gallery, xxxv, 1977, 53. 


2 Mouriki in Belting, 1978, 49, pl. 29. 
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the enthroned Christ like parentheses, an organizing prin- 
ciple also encountered at Veroia. 

A closer analogy to the angel at the right of Christ (Fig. 
9) is provided by the angel Gabriel on a Byzantine icon of 
the Annunciation in Ochrid (Fig. 14).4 In both fresco and 
icon, light strikes the figure’s back, extended leg, and ad- 
vancing knee, a technique used as well for the S. Lorenzo 
angels with trumpets (Figs. 6, 7) and probably also for the 
angel pushing the Damned into Hell (Fig. 10). The softness 
of Gabriel's drapery and his broad girth further link him 
with the Genoa angels, especially the one figure in a similar 
pose (Fig. 10). In this respect the angel on the icon makes 
a better comparison to the Genoese frescoes than does the 
Kariye Camii angel (Fig. 13), for the latter figure is taller 
and thinner, and its garments are more harshly highlighted. 
Furthermore, Gabriel’s small oval face, with its narrow 
nose, small mouth, prominent chin, and smooth, rounded 
cheek, resembles the features of another Genoese angel (Fig. 
6). Finally, in icon and fresco the pose of Mary corre- 
sponds. Seated next to Christ in the upper section of the 
fresco, she turns one hand outward and tilts her head to 
one side. On the icon she reacts similarly to Gabriel’s 
announcement. 

Christ, the central figure of the Last Judgment, sits on a 
backless throne and turns his palms outward to display his 
wounds. In the version at the Kariye Camii (Fig. 17), he 
holds his arms similarly, except that the hand on the side 
of the Damned turns downwards. Another Christ at the 
Kariye Camii (Fig. 15) also occupies a lunette and sits on 
a throne that closely resembles the one at S. Lorenzo, both 
thrones having not one but two cushions. Less similar, 
however, are the proportions of the two figures. At the 
Kariye Camii, the longer body and narrower head of Christ 
contrast with the Genoese counterpart, whose proportions 
better correspond to the seated Christ on the templon of 
the church of the Protaton on Mt. Athos (Fig. 16), which 
is probably from the early fourteenth century and over a 
decade earlier than the Kariye Camii of ca. 1315-20.” 

Other details further confirm that even though the Gen- 


23 S. Pelekanidis, KaàMepyng, Athens, 1973, pls. 13-14. 


24 Weitzmann, 21, 72; S. Radojcié in K. Weitzmann, et al., Icons from 
South Eastern Europe and Sinai, London, 1968, xcmi, pi. 165; V.J. Djurié, 
Icones de Yougoslavie, Belgrade, 1961, 24-25, 91-93, pl. xix; Belting, 1978, 
104, fig. 125; Demus, 148; A. Grabar, Les revêtements en or et en argent 
des icores byzantines du moyen âge, Venice, 1975, 38-39; E. Voordeckers, 
“L'interprétation liturgique de quelques icones byzantines,” Byzantion, LHI, 
1983, 55-58. 


8 D. Mouriki, “Stylistic Trends in Monumental Painting of Greece at the 
Beginning of the Fourteenth Century,” L'art byzantin au debut du XIVe 
siècle, Belgrade, 1978, 64-65, with further literature. 
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12 Istanbul, Kariye Camii, Angel bringing food to the Virgin 
(courtesy of Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies, 
Washington, D.C.) 





13 Istanbul, Kariye Camii, Angel Smiting the Assyrians (cour- 
tesy of Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 


oese fresco is clearly related to the style of the Kariye Ca- 
mii, it probably should be dated somewhat earlier. For ex- 
ample, both the floating and the fighting angels at the 
Kariye Camii (Figs. 12, 13) are more elongated than their 
Italian counterparts (Figs. 11, 6). Palaeologan painting of 
the Second Style differs from the First by this increased 
elongation. Furthermore, the surface patterns on the angel 
before the Assyrians (Fig. 13) appear more insistent, more 
linear and abstract, than do the designs on the angels at S. 
Lorenzo (Figs. 6, 7, 9-11), which is yet another sign of the 
latter's earlier date. Closest to the Genoa frescoes in style 
and hence in date is the Annunciation icon (Fig. 14), un- 
fortunately not precisely documented, but generally as- 
signed to the early fourteenth century, or ca. 1310.” 

The paintings at S. Lorenzo were most probably exe- 
cuted about the same time by a Byzantine painter. Their 
date, determined by stylistic analysis. is corroborated by 
the cathedral's history. Romanesque in origin, it was ren- 
ovated in the later Middle Ages.”’ In 1296 a fire in the roof 


26 See Demus, 148. 


*7 R. Wagner-Rieger, Die italienische Baukunst zu Beginn der Gotik, Graz, 
1956, 1, 165-67. For a thorough study of the original church and the Ro- 
manesque side portals, see C. di Fabio, “I portal. romanici della Cattedrale 
di Genova. Contributo alla storia del Duomo nel XII secolo,” Bollettino 
d'arte, rxvi, 1981, 89-122. 





14 Ochrid, Icon of the Annunciation (photo Hirmer Verlag) 


so damaged the interior colonnade that it had to be re- 
placed. This arduous procedure was accomplished by grad- 
ually substituting new columns and rebuilding the arcades 
(Figs. 1-2). Large inscriptions on the north and south sides 
of the central aisle record that the work was finished in 
1307 and 1312.” A fire of such severity presumably would 
have damaged earlier frescoes. The present work, then, 
most probably postdates 1296, and its most reasonable con- 
text is the restorations of 1307 or 1312. Because the painting 
is purely Greek and since it seems to reflect the latest de- 
velopments in Byzantine art, its artist was probably a re- 
cent arrival in Genoa. His place of origin is unknown, but 
historical and art-historical factors point to Constantin- 
ople, where Genoa had a major trading colony. 

During this period Constantinople and Thessaloniki were 
the principal centers for the high-quality Palaeologan 
painting seen at S. Lorenzo. The frescoes of the Protaton, 
resembling as they do the work in the chapel of St. Eu- 


28 On the fire, see C. Ceschi, Architettura romanica genovese, Milan, 
1954, 162. 


2 ER. Pesenti, Cattedrale di San Lorenzo, Genoa, 1976, 18-19. 


30 The question of regional styles of Palaeologan painting in the early 14th 
century is too complex for detailed discussion here. I made some brief 
comments in a review of Belting, 1978, in Speculum, Lv, 1980, 767-68; 
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thymios in Thessaloniki of 1303, probably represent the 
style of the second city of the Byzantine Empire. Although 
the figure of Christ on the Protaton templon (Fig. 16) does 
resemble the enthroned Christ in the Genoa lunette, the 
correspondence is a matter of chronology rather than 
provenance. Elsewhere at the Protaton one finds expressive 
faces and an exaggerated plasticity. The gentle repose and 
linear refinement of the Genoa fresco find no parallel here 
or in the contemporary work of the artists employed by 
the Serbian king Milutin.* Rather, the S. Lorenzo fresco 
follows the style of Constantinople, as represented by the 
Kariye Camii, the somewhat earlier Fethiye Camii, and 
probably the Annunciation icon at Ochrid (Fig. 14). This 
two-sided icon supposedly came from the Constantino- 
politan monastery of the Psychosotria, the epithet given to 
the image of the Virgin and Child on the side opposite the 
Annunciation. The abbot of the monastery during the reign 
of the Emperor Andronicus II (1282-1328) was Galaktion 
of Ochrid, the likely donor of this and another icon at 
Ochrid.* 

In 1870 Alizeri published documents concerning two By- 
zantine painters in trecento Genoa. One, Demetrius from 
Pera, is mentioned on February 14, 1371, which is too late 
to be relevant for the frescoes of S. Lorenzo.” However, 
as Conti noted, the second painter, Marcus, is more per- 
tinent. In a Genoese notarial document of February 9, 1313, 
Marcus declares that he came from Constantinople (“ego 
magister Marchus Grecus pintor qui fui de Constantinopoli 
.. .).8 Without further archival evidence, there is no way 
to prove that this Marcus of Constantinople is the same 
person as the Byzantine painter of Constantinopolitan 
training who executed the frescoes of S. Lorenzo in the years 
around 1307 and 1312. But if Marcus did not work at the 
Duomo, someone else with his credentials did, so that at 
the very least his example serves to affirm the plausibility 
of the hypothesis offered here. 

This Greek painter produced frescoes that are Byzantine 
in style, but Italian in content. Although details of the Last 
Judgment are Constantinopolitan, the whole is Latin and 
would never have been permitted in a Greek church. This 
artist, evidently granted stylistic but not iconographic free- 
dom, must have been advised by his patron, the ecclesiast- 
ical authorities of S. Lorenzo, and possibly by Italian artists 
conversant with iconographic developments principally in 
Tuscany. In order to appreciate the respective contributions 
of the Byzantine painter and his Italian advisers, it is nec- 
essary to locate the Last Judgment more precisely within 
the Byzantine and Italian traditions. 

By ca. 1320, when the vault of the parecclesion of the 
Kariye Camii was painted (Fig. 17), the Byzantine icon- 


also, see the important analysis of Thessaloniki as an artistic center by 
Mouriki (as in n. 25), 58-70, with further literature. 


31 See references in n. 24, especially Djurié, 24-25. 

32 Alizeri, 157. 

33 As in n. 19. It is doubtless a misprint when he records the date as 1315. 
3% Alizeri, 407. 
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15 Istanbul, Kariye Camii, Christ with donor (courtesy of 
Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies, Washington, 
D.C.) 





16 M:. Athos, Protaton, Christ (courtesy of N. Nikonanos) 


35 K. Papadapoulos, Die Wandmalereien des XI. Jahrhunderts in der Kirche 
TIANATIA TON XAAKEQN in Thessaloniki, Graz, 1966, fig. 5. On the 
Byzantine iconography in general, see her discussion pp. 67-70: B. Brenk, 
Tradition und Neuerung in der christlichen Kunst des ersten Jahrtausends, 
Vienna, 1966; S. Der Nersessian, “Program and Iconography of the Fres- 





17 Istanbul, Kariye Camii, Last Judgment (courtesy of Dum- 
barton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies, Washington, D.C.) 


ography of the Last Judgment had long been established, 
appearing in works such as the narthex frescoes of the 
church of the Panagia Chalkeon in Thessaloniki of 1028,” 
the later eleventh-century Gospel book in Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
gr. 74,* and a twelfth-century icon in St. Catherine's mon- 
astery at Mt. Sinai (Fig. 18).” At the center of these large, 
multipartite compositions is the enth-oned Christ in a man- 
dorla. Mary and John the Baptist stand to either side and 
gesture prayerfully to him; beyond them sit two groups of 
six Apostles; and behind are choirs of angels. A fiery stream 
flows from Christ to his left, the viewer's right, and engulfs 
the Damned, while the Elect stand or kneel in tranquility 
on the opposite side. On the central axis below Christ is 
the hetoimasia, or prepared throne, usually with the in- 
struments of Jesus' Passion. At the sides, Adam and Eve 
bow in proskynesis. More variable are the positions of the 
cherubim and seraphim and the angels bearing the scroll 
of Heaven and the sounding trumpets. The composition is 
completed at the bottom by further scenes of Heaven and 
Hell. 

Many of these details appear at S. Lorenzo. The pose of 
the trumpeting angel at the left (Fig. 6) repeats that of the 
angel waking the dead on a Byzantine ivory in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum.” The cherubim, which at the Kariye 


coes of the Parecclesion,” in Underwood, 1v, 325: S, Dufrenne, Les pro- 
grammes iconographiques des églises byzantines de Mistra, Paris, 1970, 
40-41. 

% H. Omont, Évangiles avec peintures byzantines du Xle siècle, Paris, 
1908, 1, pl. 41. 


# G. and M. Sotiriou, Icones du Mont Sinaï. Athens, 1956, 1, pl. 151: n, 
Athens, 1958, 130-31; K. Weitzmann, “Byzantine Miniature and Icon 
Painting in the Eleventh Century,” Studies in Classical and Byzantine 
Manuscript Illumination, ed. H.L. Kessler, Chicago, 1971, 304-06. 


38 Weitzmann, 14, 39. 


Camii flank the hetoimasia, are placed on the soffit of the 
arch framing Christ in the lunette of S. Lorenzo; on the 
ivory and the fresco in Thessaloniki, they also accompany 
the enthroned Christ. At S. Lorenzo the angel, using two 
hands to push the Damned forward (Fig. 10), is equivalent 
to one of the angels in the same section of the icon (Fig. 
18). To the left the kneeling figure of Eve corresponds to 
Eve at the Kariye Camii (Fig. 17), and like the latter, the 
center of the lintel probably had the hetoimasia, and the 
right side, the figures of Adam and the Elect. Above, the 
Apostles sit on two long benches and hòld open books on 
their laps like their counterparts in the fourteenth- 
century fresco (Fig. 17) or the twelfth-century icon (Fig. 18). 
The Kariye Camii painter simulated columns of writing on 
the codices, but at S. Lorenzo the artist wrote the Greek 
names of each Apostle on his book, following the precedent 
of the Sinai icon (Fig. 18) and other Byzantine frescoes.” 

The inscriptions permit ready identification of most of 
the figures around the arch. Reading from left to right, they 
are: (1) ?, (2) ?, (3) 2, (4) Luke, (5) John, (6) Peter, (7) Mary, 
(8) Christ, (9) John the Baptist, (10) Paul, (11) Matthew, 
(12) Mark, (13) Simon, (14) James, (15) Thomas. The names 
of the first three Apostles are effaced, but the choices are 
limited. The third Apostle, with long, disheveled hair and 
beard, must be Andrew, who has been associated with this 
hair style for centuries. Philip, traditionally young and 
beardless, must be first. He usually has one of the end po- 
sitions; on the Sinai icon he is at the far right. That leaves 
the bearded Bartholomew in position two, the same place 
he takes on the icon. 

Since the inscriptions are in Greek, it should not be sur- 
prising that the selection of Apostles is Byzantine, not 
Western. In the Latin liturgy, the Apostles are expressly 
named, and consequently Western artists followed the bib- 
lical order of Matthew 10:2-4: Peter, Andrew, James the 
son of Zebedee, John, Philip, Bartholomew, Thomas, Mat- 
thew, James the son of Alphaeus, Thaddeus, Simon, and 
Matthias, Judas’ replacement mentioned in Acts 1:23-26.“ 
In Byzantine art, however, the twelve are normally Peter, 
Paul, Matthew, John, Mark, Luke, Bartholomew, James, 
Simon, Andrew, Philip, and Thomas, a series that includes 
all four Evangelists and Paul.” This widespread tradition 
is a mark of Byzantine influence abroad, as, for example, 
in the Last Judgment on the west wall of Sta. Maria Assunta 


3° Panagia Mavriotissa at Kastoria: N.K. Moutsopoulos, Kaotopia, Ath- 
ens, 1967, pls. 39, 41-42. During the 13th century Byzantine painters oc- 
casionally wrote the abbreviated names of the Apostles in other scenes: 
e.g., Raising of Lazarus at the Omorphi Ecclesia (A. Basilaki-Karaka- 
tsani, Oi toryoypagies tig ‘Onopons ExKAnoiag otnv ’A@nva, Ath- 
ens, 1971, pls. 22-23); Dormition of the Virgin at the church of St. Ni- 
cholas, Prilep (G. Millet and A. Frolow, La peinture du moyen age en 
Yougoslavie, Paris, 1962, 11, pl. 27, 2). 


4 Compare the figure of Andrew on a contemporary Byzantine icon in 
Moscow: Weitzmann, 73. For the early depictions of Andrew, see K. Wes- 
sel, “Andreas,” Reallexikon zur byzantinischen Kunst, Stuttgart, 1963, 1, 
cols. 154-56. 


4! G, de Jerphanion, ‘Quels sont les douze apôtres dans l'iconographie 
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18 Mt. Sinai, Monastery of St. Catherine, icon of Last Judg- 
ment (courtesy of Michigan-Princeton-Alexandria Expedition to 
Mt. Sinai). 


at Torcello .# In contrast, the Apostles in the church's apse 
conform to the Western liturgical order, as do the Last Judg- 
ments of the Baptistery in Florence (Fig. 19)“ and the church 
of Sta. Cecilia in Rome.‘ Only rarely does another selec- 
tion of Apostles appear in Byzantine art,‘ but the S. Lor- 
enzo painter adheres to the standard Byzantine iconogra- 
phy, probably because he received no instructions to the 
contrary. 

Presumably the Italian adviser did intervene to direct that 
the Last Judgment be painted over the central door, for this 
is its usual position in Italian churches, as exemplified by 


chrétienne?,” La voix des monuments, Paris, 1930, 195-96. 


42 Wessel, “Apostel,” Reallexikon zur byzantinischen Kunst, Stuttgart, 
1963, 1, col. 237. 


4 1. Andreescu, ‘Torcello. III, La chronologie relative des mosaïques par- 
iétales,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxx, 1976, 269. 


44 Originally the Apostles’ names were inscribed near them. See I. Hueck, 
Das Programm der Kuppelmosaiken im Florentiner Baptisterium. Mon- 
dorf/Rhein, 1962, 177, 183-84. 


45 Hetherington (as in n. 3), 43. 
4 One example is an icon in Moscow from the period of the Genoa fres- 
coes. Representing the Synaxis of the Twelve Apostles, it illustrates the 


Menaion text for June 30, the Feast day of the Apostles and presumably 
was made for that occasion. See Weitzmann, 23. 
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19 Florence, Baptistery, vault (photo: Alinari) 


Giotto's slightly earlier fresco in the Arena Chapel.” In a 
few Byzantine churches, too, the Last Judgment occupies 
the west wall of the nave, but by the Palaeologan period 
this space was normally reserved for the Dormition of the 
Virgin, which in some churches had expanded into a cycle 
of related scenes.” If represented, the Last Judgment was 
usually relegated to a narthex and sometimes centered on 
the east wall, as in the eleventh-century Panagia Chalkeon 
in Thessaloniki. The subject, however, also appeared on 
the north side of the narthex,5 in the vaults and lunettes 
of the southern part of the exonarthex, and across the 
vaults and walls of the entire exonarthex. At the Kariye 
Camii, it occupies the vault of the funerary chapel at the 
side of the church (Fig. 17). A well-trained Greek painter, 
then, would have been accustomed to adapting the many 
parts of the Last Judgment to the available space. The 
church of S. Lorenzo and its iconographer must have pre- 
sented no special challenge. 

The Byzantine artist would not, however, have been ac- 
customed to the peculiarly Latin features that are initially 
difficult to discern, concealed, as they are, by a fine Pa- 
laeologan style. Although some iconographic details are 
Byzantine, the totality is Western, because the core of the 


#7 J.H. Stubblebine, Giotto: The Arena Chapel Frescoes, New York, 1969, 
89, fig. 4. On the theme in the West in general, see B. Brenk, “Weltgericht,” 
Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie, ed. E. Kirschbaum, Rome, 1972, 
Iv, cols. 516-523; Paeseler, 311-78. 


48 Dufrenne (as in n. 35), 40. 


4 Underwood, 1, 164; R. Hamann-MacLean, Grundlegung zu einer Ge- 
schichte der mittelalterlichen Monumentalmalerei in Serbien und Make- 
donien, Giessen, 1976, 26-34. 


5° Papadopoulos (as in n. 35), 58-59, fig. 5. Here the composition spreads 
out to the other three sides of the narthex. At the Panagia Mavriotissa in 
Kastoria, the Last Judgment is similarly placed on the east wall of the 
narthex above the main door leading into the naos: Moutsopoulos (as in 
n. 39), 38-39. 


51 E.g., the church of Sopoćani: V.J. Djurié, Sopoéani, Leipzig, 1967, 41, 
233. 


52 E.g., the church of Bogorodica Ljeviška in Prizren, 1310-13 A.D.: VI 
Djurié, Byzantinische Fresken in Jugoslawien, Munich, 1976, 68-69; R. 
Hamann-MacLean and H. Hallensleben, Die Monumentalmalerei im Ser- 
bien und Makedonien, Bildband, Giessen, 1963, plan 23. 


53 E.g., the 13th-century church of Mileseva: S. Radojci¢, Mileseva, Bel- 
grade, 1967, 84-85. 


% Compare the London ivory: Weitzmann, 39, Paeseler, 351-53. Although 
angels usually do not present the Instruments of the Passion directly to 


composition, the figures of Christ and Mary, conforms to 
Latin doctrine. Christ presides in the lunette and shares the 
central axis with Mary at the top of the arch. In the By- 
zantine Last Judgment, Christ never appears twice, for he 
is the focus of the whole unfolding drama and shares his 
majesty with no one, not even a second representation of 
himself. The group of Christ, Mary, John the Baptist, and 
the Apostles is obligatory in the East and at least common 
in the West, but the S. Lorenzo painter took the lordly, 
august figure of Christ enthroned on a rainbow in the By- 
zantine tradition represented by the Kariye Camii (Fig. 17), 
moved him down to the lunette, and substituted a smaller 
figure of Christ equal in size and importance to Mary and 
the Apostles. Such an arrangement is unprecedented in 
both Byzantium and Italy but can be explained in the con- 
text of Western iconographic developments of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, a knowledge of which 
surely should be credited, not to the Greek painter, but to 
the Italian iconographer. 

Perhaps the simplest element to interpret is the lunette. 
A Byzantine Christ from the Last Judgment has been made 
the recipient of the arma Christi, and his rainbow has been 
replaced by a throne. In the Eastern Last Judgment, the 
instruments are placed inconspicuously behind the hetoi- 
masia (Fig. 17).* Only in the West do the angels present 
the instruments ceremoniously to Christ. At the Florence 
Baptistery (Fig. 19), for example, one register consists of a 
procession of angels carrying the instruments toward the 
colossal Christ in the circular mandorla. The S. Lorenzo 
version emphasizes Christ's suffering; he holds out his 
hands less to divide the Good from the Bad than to display 
the nail holes. In contrast, at the Kariye Camii one hand 
is up, the other down to render judgment (Fig. 17). At S. 
Lorenzo Christ's garment is torn open at the side revealing 
the spear wound, another concept foreign to Byzantium 


Christ in the Byzantine Last Judgment, the subject does occasionally ap- 
pear in other contexts. At the church of the Panagia tou Arakou at La- 
goudera, Cyprus, from 1192, there is a fresco of Mary standing and hold- 
ing the Christ Child in her arms. To either side, two small angels bow to 
the Mother and Child and offer the Instruments of the Passion. On the 
fresco see H. Maguire, “The Iconography of Symeon with the Christ Child 
in Byzantine Art,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxx1v-xxxv, 1980-81, 269, 
fig. 11; Belting, 1981,176-81. A second instance from about the same pe- 
tiod is found on a Novgorod icon of the Holy Face from the late 12th 
century. On the reverse appears the Adoration of the Cross by the Arch- 
angels Michael and Gabriel. Turning toward the Cross, they carry the 
Instruments in their veiled hands, a composition that is probably Byzan- 
tine in origin. On the icon, see N. Salko, Early Russian Painting 11th to 
Early 13th Centuries, Leningrad, 1982, pl. 189: V.N. Lazarev, Novgoro- 
dian Icon-Painting, Moscow, 1976, 10-11, pl. 9; H. Belting, “An Image 
and Its Function in the Liturgy: The Man of Sorrows in Byzantium,” Dum- 
barton Oaks Papers, xxxtv-xxxv, 1980-81, 10-11. 


5° Hueck (as in n. 44), 180-81. In a Last Judgment in a Graduale by Gio- 
vannino da Genova, angels present the Instruments of the Passion to a 
seated Christ with arms outstretched in a way similar to the Christ at S. 
Lorenzo. There is, however, no direct relationship between these ap- 
proximately contemporary images. De Floriani assigns the Gradual in Ver- 
celli, Museo Leone, c. 3, to the first two decades of the 14th century. See 
De Floriani (as in n. 6), 533-34, fig. 1. 


and even to the Baptistery mosaic, but used by Cavallini 
in the late thirteenth-century Last Judgment at Sta. Cecilia 
in Rome and by Giotto at the Arena Chapel (Fig. 20).* 
The resulting notion of Jesus as victim, not victor, con- 
trasts with the characteristics of the stylistically compa- 
rable figure at the Protaton (Fig. 16) and arises from basic 
changes in Western doctrines of salvation and atonement 
during the later Middle Ages, which were not shared with 
Eastern Christianity. Originating in patristic authors like 
Tertullian but chiefly promulgated by Anselm, the Latin 
theory of atonement stressed the need for satisfaction or 
justification for the sins committed by man. Jesus' suffering 
and death on the Cross are the sacrifice that absolved the 
debts of sinners and redeemed mankind. Such doctrines 
provided the theological foundations for more popular 
venerations of the Passion and of the Andachtsbilder.® In 
the East, images of the Man of Sorrows and the “Lamenting 
Virgin” increased in importance in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, but Greek theologians maintained their 
longstanding commitment to the patristic notion of atone- 
ment: Christ's death on the Cross is a victory over sin and 
the Devil.” in late medieval Byzantium the major images 
for the Passion continue to be the Crucifixion in the form 
that gained currency after Iconoclasm, Christ dead on the 
Cross, and the Easter image of the Anastasis, where Christ 
triumphantly breaks down the gates of Hell, tramples on 
the Devil, ard rescues the venerable of the Old Testament.” 
Gradually this Western emphasis on the suffering of 
Christ affected the representation of the Last Judgment. 
During the thirteenth century in Italy, Christ sometimes 
continues to preside as omnipotent ruler, as, for example, 
in the Florence Baptistery (Fig. 19) following the earlier tra- 
dition of S. Angelo in Formis,*! but at other times he ap- 
pears half-clothed, exposing his wounds and surrounded 
by the instruments of his torture. In the Cappella di S. Sil- 
vestro at the Roman church of SS. Quattro Coronati (ca. 
1246), a partially nude Christ, holding a jeweled cross in 
his left hand, displays his wounds, as he raises his right 
hand in blessing. Beside him are the arma Christi, including 
three neatly arranged nails. The composition departs from 
the tradition of the majestic Christ, seen at S. Angelo in 
Formis, and has more in common with Northern versions 
of the Last Jedgment, such as the central portal of the south 
transept of Chartres Cathedral. There, in the early 
thirteenth-century tympanum, Jesus raises both arms in an 


5 Paeseler, 333-34, with further examples. 


57 The classical statement on these matters is by G. Aulen, Christus Victor, 
An Historical Study of the Three Main Types of the Idea of Atonement, 
New York, 1969, 81-100. Also see Pelikan, 111, 136-44. 


58 See Belting (as in n. 54), 2-12; and idem, 1981. 


59 Pelikan, 11, 137-39; J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, Historical 
Trends and Dectrinal Themes, New York, 1974, 159-65. 


60 On the Crucifixion, the basic studies are J.R. Martin, “The Dead Christ 
on the Cross im Byzantine Art,” in Late Classical and Mediaeval Studies 
in Honor of Alzert Mathias Friend, ]r., Princeton, 1955, 189-96; H. Belting 
and C. Belting-ihm, “Das Kreuzbild im ‘Hodegos’ des Anastasios Sinaites. 
Ein Beitrag zur‘Frage nach der ältesten Darstellung des toten Crucifixus,” 
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20 Padua, Arena Chapel, Christ from the Last Judgment 
(photo: Alinari) 


orant gesture, and angels above carry the Instruments, in- 
cluding a large cross positioned on axis above Christ's 
head.® At the Arena Chapel, Giotto also emphasizes the 
Cross by placing it directly beneath Christ. In comparison 
to other Italian Last Judgments, the lunette at S. Lorenzo 
appears conservative and restrained, but nevertheless is 
basically Western, not Eastern. 

The same is true of the arrangement of the fifteen indi- 
viduals around the arch, although again the iconographic 
components are Byzantine. The Greek painter had little to 
invent here. Apostles seated on two long benches are tra- 
ditional in the Byzantine Last Judgment (Fig. 18), and the 
particular form of the furniture resembles what was de- 
picted at the Kariye Camii a few years later (Fig. 17). More- 


in Tortulae, Studien zu altchristlichen und byzantinischen Monumenten, 
Festschrift Johannes Kollwitz, Rome, 1966, 30-39; K. Weitzmann, The 
Monastery of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai, The Icons, Princeton, 1976, 
1, 63. For the Anastasis, see E.L. Palli, “Anastasis,” Reallexikon zur by- 
zantinischen Kunst, Stuttgart, 1963, 1, cols. 142-48; and the important 
forthcoming study of A. Kartsonis, Anastasis: The Making of an Image, 
Princeton University Press. 


61 Paeseler, fig. 285. 


62 Ibid., fig. 297; G. Matthiae, Pittura romana del medioevo, Rome, 1966, 
11, 146-53, figs. 128-130; O. Demus, Romanesque Mural Painting, New 
York, 1968, 305, with further literature. 


63 Katzenellenbogen, 82-87, fig. 77. 
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21 Ochrid, Sv. Kliment, Pentecost 


over, large benches are favorite compositional devices for 
Palaeologan artists. In Byzantium, the Apostles and the 
central Deésis group of Mary, Christ, and John the Baptist 
are normally arranged in a single horizontal register, but 
once the decision was made at S. Lorenzo to place Christ 
and the angels in the lunette, expediency dictated that the 
arch could best be filled with the traditional Deésis and 
Apostles. 

It may have been the Greek painter who chose to arrange 
the group around the arch, because the layout is almost 
identical to the common Byzantine iconography of the Pen- 
tecost. There the Apostles sit on one or two benches that 
curve around an interior compartment with the prospective 
converts, or, frequently in Palaeologan art, a personifica- 
tion of the Cosmos.‘ A variant on this composition is found 
in the church of Sv. Kliment in Ochrid, painted in 1294/ 
95 (Fig. 21), where the Apostles are arranged beneath the 
curve of a framing arch. As in the S. Lorenzo fresco, most 
Apostles look to the top of the arch and, in this case, to 
the arc of Heaven, while others turn to converse with their 
colleagues in the manner of Luke, Matthew, and Simon at 
the Last Judgment. 

The top of the Ochrid fresco is reserved for the in- 
scribed title and the descending rays of the Holy Spirit. At 
S. Lorenzo, the attention of the Apostles is directed to the 


6 Compare Underwood, 11, pl. 131. 


#5 Compare the single synthronos in Oxford, Bod]. Lib. Gr. th. f. 1, fol. 
Sv: I. Hutter, Corpus der byzantinischen Miniaturenhandschriften, Stutt- 
gart, 1978, u, 3, fig. 9. 


% E.g., the illustration in a 12th-century Psalter in the Vatican, gr. 1927, 
of Psalm 121(122): 5 — “There [in Jerusalem] thrones of judgment were 
set, the thrones of the house of David.” See E.T. De Wald, The Illustra- 
tions in the Manuscripts of the Septuagint, 111, Psalms and Odes, Part 1: 
Vaticanus Graecus 1927, Princeton, 1941, 36, pl. ur. I thank Dr. Susan 
Madigan for bringing this example to my attention. The artist of the Vat- 
ican miniature appears to have adapted the more common iconography 
of the Pentecost for his purposes. Beneath the curving bank of thrones 
stand small figures analogous to the onlookers at the Pentecost. Also like 
the latter, the thrones are divided into two groups of six. In the center 
are two white thrones. One is the hetoimasia, and in the other sits God 
the Father. For the ancient origins of the notion of the shared throne, see 


central group of Mary and Christ, who share the same 
throne and communicate with each other by gesture. Dou- 
ble thrones occasionally appear in Byzantine painting but 
never in the Last Judgment,* and i: is inconceivable that 
Mary would be accorded equality with her son in this con- 
text. This alien concept created formal difficulties for the 
Greek painter, because fourteen individuals are easily di- 
vided around a single figure of Christ (Figs. 17-18), but 
when two figures share the center, a symmetrical arrange- 
ment of fifteen people is impossible. 

To disguise the resulting asymmetry, the painter dressed 
John the Baptist as an Apostle, leaving only a bit of his 
hairshirt for proper identification, and seated him at the 
right next to Paul, thereby crowding the other Apostles on 
this side. At the left, to make six people appear to equal 
seven, he reversed Luke, the third Apostle, and to fill more 
space, he greatly extended the Evangelist's legs. Although 
the position of the third Apostle does sometimes vary in 
Byzantine art (cf. Figs. 17, 21), the deformed figure at S. 
Lorenzo can hardly have pleased the painter and suggests 
how foreign he must have found the instructions of the 
Italian adviser. 

By these various alterations, many unprecedented in the 
East or the West, the role of Mary is magnified at the ex- 
pense of John the Baptist, who, like the Apostles, becomes 
a spectator at the heavenly court and no longer joins Mary 
as an intercessor before Christ. The change is all the more 
remarkable given the local context, for perhaps the cathe- 
dral’s most celebrated relics were those of the Baptist, which 
had been brought to Genoa in 1098 and were subsequently 
transferred to the Duomo.“ Over the centuries the relics 
inspired a number of works of art in the church. When 
Frederic Barbarossa visited Genoa in 1178, he donated a 
metal reliquary with scenes of the life of the Baptist; an- 
other, made of marble, was carved in the thirteenth cen- 
tury.“ In 1323, the first chapel of S. Giovanni was dedi- 
cated.® A third and even more ornate reliquary was made 
by Teramo Danieli in 1438-45,” and at mid-century the 
present Cappella di S. Giovanni was begun on the north 
side of the church. Decorated with Renaissance reliefs, it 
later received statues of the Baptist and the Virgin and Child 
by Andrea Sansovino in 1504 and an elaborate baldacchino 


E.H. Kantorowicz, “The Quinity of Winchester,” Art Bulletin, xxix, 1947, 
77-78; idem, £YNOPONOZ AIKHI, American Journal of Archaeology, 
Lvu, 1953, 65-70. 


#7 The sources are noted in H.-W. Kruft, “La Cappella di San Giovanni 
Battista nel Duomo di Genova,” Antichità viva, 1x, 4, 1970, 43. The pres- 
tige of these relics was indirectly acknowledged in Venice, according to 
Debra Pincus. In a stimulat:ng paper delivered at the annual meeting of 
the College Art Association in 1985, Professor Pincus discussed a S. Marco 
relief, where two angels are shown with images of various relics, including 
those of John the Baptist and Saint George. She argued that the piece was 
a Venetian attempt to appropriate the potent symbols of its competitor, 
Genoa. 


 Ibid., 33; Ceschi, 212-14, 218-21; Marcenaro, pls. v-vi. 
5° Kruft (as in n. 67), 33. 


70 Ceschi, 222-31; Marcenaro, pls. xin-xvi. 


from the Della Porta workshop in 1532.” 

In spite af the attendant veneration, John the Baptist is 
shunted to the side of a fresco that occupies a prime po- 
sition in the church. A partial precedent for this alteration 
is found in the Baptistery mosaics in Florence (Fig. 19), 
where John also joins the right-hand group of Apostles. As 
at S. Lorenzo, he carries a scroll rather than a codex to 
distinguish himself from the Apostles proper. However, in 
the Baptistery mosaics, Mary is seated with the left-hand 
row of Apostles, so that the Deésis and the traditional sym- 
metry of the Last Judgment are preserved. Departing from 
the Byzantine iconography (Figs. 17-18), the Florentine 
mosaic emphasizes the supreme majesty of Christ at the 
expense of both Mary and John. In Genoa, John is de- 
moted, and Mary elevated to a status equal to Christ's. 

Mary's greater role arises from developments in late me- 
dieval art and theology. In the West, she assumes ever- 
growing importance as mediatrix between man and God,” 
and artists invent a plethora of new images to illustrate this 
role. Visually she continues to be associated with Christ as 
the Theotokos, the Mother of God holding her infant son, 
but in French sculpture of the late twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, she also comes to be represented side by side with 
the adult Christ in the composition somewhat inaccurately 
termed the Coronation of the Virgin.” Appearing initially 
on the west portal of Senlis, the theme enjoyed lasting pop- 
ularity and at times assumed a form similar to that of the 
group at S. Lorenzo. For example, the central portal of the 
north transept at Chartres represents Christ in the same 
pose as in the Genoa fresco, although Mary, seated to his 
right, turns and bows to her son in a different manner.” 

This glorification of Mary finds direct support in liturgi- 
cal texts for the Feast of her Assumption. Described there 
as enthroned with Christ in Heaven, Mary, seated beside 
Jesus, becomes the Sponsa with the Sponsus in reference 
to the Song of Songs,” a theological allegory that had been 
depicted in Italian painting long before the Genoa fresco 
was painted. Independent of French developments, the 
twelfth-century apse mosaic of the Roman church of Sta. 


7 Ceschi, 206-11; Kruft (as in n. 67), 33-50; H.-W. Kruft and A. Roth, 
“The Della Porta Workshop in Genoa,” Annali della Scuola Normale 
Superiore di Pisa, ser. 111, 3, 1973, 893-954. I thank my colleague Earl 
Rosenthal for the latter reference. 


72 Pelikan, 111, 160-74. 


73 On the Coronation or the Triumph of the Virgin, see Katzenellenbogen, 
56-65, with further references: P. Verdier, “Suger a-t-il été en France le 
créateur du théme iconographique du couronnement de la Vierge?,” Gesta, 
xv, 1976, 227-36; W. Sauerlander, Gothic Sculpture in France 1140-1270, 
New York, 1972, 407-08; and now Verdier, passim. 


74 Katzenellenbogen, fig. 47; Verdier, 128-30. 

75 Katzenellenbogen, 58. 

76 E, Kitzinger, “A Virgin's Face: Antiquarianism in Twelfth-Century Art,” 
Art Bulletin, tzu, 1980, 8-9. He describes further connections with spe- 


cifically Romaa ceremonies for the Feast of the Assumption (pp. 11-19). 
Also see Verdier, 40-47. 


77}. Gardner, “Pope Nicholas IV and the Decoration of Santa Maria 
Maggiore,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, xxxvi, 1973, 6-12. He stresses 
also the importance of a sermon by Bonaventura on the Feast of the As- 
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Maria in Trastevere portrays Mary and Christ seated to- 
gether on a large throne and holding scrolls with texts from 
the liturgy for the Assumption.” For the late thirteenth- 
century mosaic in the apse of Sta. Maria Maggiore in Rome 
(Fig. 22), Jacopo Torriti represented Jesus actually crown- 
ing Mary as Queen of Heaven. His composition may de- 
pend upon French pictorial models, but its textual basis is 
still the liturgy for the Feast of the Assumption, which is 
the source as well for the inscriptions below the double 
throne and on Christ’s open book.” The latter repeats the 
words Christ exhibits at Sta. Maria in Trastevere: “veni 
electa mea et ponam in te thronum meum.” Christ displays 
these words a third time in a Coronation panel painted in 
the style of Guido da Siena, probably from the 1280's.” 

By the period of the fresco in S. Lorenzo, the theme of 
the Ccronation of the Virgin had become firmly established 
in Italy. Compositionally and thematically, it was an ideal 
subject to fill the pediments of Gothic altarpieces, such as 
the now lost ensemble to which the aforementioned Guid- 
esque gable probably belonged. In monumental painting it 
was well suited for lunettes, as, for example, in a fresco at 
the abbey of Tre Fontane in Rome, a contemporary of the 
apse mosaic in Sta. Maria Maggiore.” More relevant to the 
Genoa fresco is the late thirteenth-century mosaic of the 
Coronation in the Cathedral of Florence, for it is similarly 
placed on the interior west wall over the main entrance. 
This heavenly triumph of Mary is accompanied by apoc- 
alyptic beasts and music-making angels.® In general the 
Coronation is usually depicted as a culminating event. At 
Sta. Maria Maggiore, it concludes a series of scenes from 
the life of the Virgin shown on the lower walls of the apse; 
in the oculus window of Siena Cathedral, it is placed above 
the Dormition and the Assumption.” 

Like the latter, the Last Judgment of S. Lorenzo also has 
an episodic character, because the two figures of Christ be- 
long to separate events. The thematic coherence of the tra- 
ditional Byzantine iconography has been broken apart and 
rearranged to express new messages. Christ still presides 
on the day of Judgment, but above him is the heavenly 


sumption. In addition, see H. Henkels, “Remarks on the Late 13th-century 
Apse Decoration in S. Maria Maggiore,” Simiolus, rv, 1971, 128-42; Ver- 
dier, 155-60. 


78 J H. Stubblebine, Guido da Siena, Princeton, 1964, 81-84, figs. 44-45; 
Verdier, 154-55. 


7 Belting, 1977, 164, pl. 100a; C. Bertelli, “L'enciclopedia delle Tre Fon- 
tane,” Paragone, No. 231, xx, 1969, 34-36, pls. 23-25. The text on Christ's 
book is the same as seen at Sta. Maria Maggiore and elsewhere (p. 46, 
n. 30). 


8 EJ. Mather, Jr., The Isaac Master, A Reconstruction of the Work of 
Gaddo Gaddi, Princeton, 1932, 42-46, fig. 30; Verdier, 161. 


8! Carli has attributed the window to Duccio in 1287-88, White to Cima- 
bue in the same years, and Stubblebine to a follower of Duccio in the 
second half of the 14th century: E. Carli, Vetrata Duccesca, Florence, 
1946, 9-23, pl. I, and the illustration “fuori testo”; White (as in n. 2), 138- 
40; J.H. Stubblebine, Duccio di Buoninsegna and His School, Princeton, 
1979, 1, 13-14. See Stubblebine, 47-48, for a discussion of the Coronation 
as a culminating scene and its possible reconstruction in the central pin- 
nacle of Duccio's Maestà. 
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glorification of Mary, a theme analogous to the Corona- 
tion. The act of crowning, of course, does not take place. 
Rather, Mary and Christ are equals, sharing a throne that 
is carefully isolated from the Apostles’ benches. The sep- 
aration was deliberate; the Byzantine artist might just as 
easily have painted a single long synthronon around the 
arch. The shared throne links the fresco with the earlier 
Roman apse mosaics and with another group of similar but 
slightly different images of Mary and Jesus enthroned in 
Heaven. 

In the 1280's at the Upper Church of St. Francis at Assisi, 
Cimabue depicted the Glorification of Mary as the cul- 
mination of scenes of her death and Assumption.* Because 
the fresco of the heavenly enthronement is now badly dam- 
aged, its iconography is most profitably studied from a 
nineteenth-century drawing by Ramboux (Fig. 23).® Mary 
after her elevation is seated with Christ on a large throne 
surrounded by the Heavenly Host. Because she wears no 
crown, this is not a Coronation, but a paradisiacal scene 
of Mary interceding with Christ. In the dialogue, Mary 
points out the Blessed and indicates her pious concern for 
them by gesturing and inclining her head toward her son. 
He holds a book in his hand and, with arm extended, ac- 
knowledges the presence of Mary's charges. The Legenda 
aurea of Jacobus da Voragine and the sermons of Bona- 
ventura have been proposed as textual sources for Cima- 
bue’s fresco.* Another association may be the heavenly 
image of Mary, Jesus, and the throne in the liturgical pas- 
sage inscribed on Christ's book at Sta. Maria in Trastevere 
and elsewhere (Fig. 22). 

Cimabue placed Mary on Jesus’ right, her proper place 
for eternity according to Jacobus.# Positions are reversed, 
however, on an approximately contemporary panel in Siena 
at the church of the Convent of the Clarisse (Fig. 24).% Like 
his counterpart at S. Lorenzo, Christ here holds a codex in 
one hand and blesses with the other, while Mary humbly 
gestures to him in the act of intercession. As in the frescoes 
in Genoa and Assisi, the Virgin wears no crown. The theme 
appears in the first decade of the fourteenth century at the 
top of a large painting by Pacino di Bonaguida (Fig. 25).°® 
There Mary and Jesus are the culmination of a detailed 
illustration of Bonaventura's Lignum vitae, a treatise as- 
sociating the Cross of Jesus with the Tree of Life in the 
Garden of Eden. The small medallions elsewhere on the 
panel correspond to the text's forty-eight chapters and lead 
to this illustration of the final chapter on the heavenly state 
of the Blessed.* There, above the ranks of the Elect, sit Mary 
and Christ, equitably positioned on either side of the cen- 


82 Belting, 1977, 213; J. White, Art and Architecture in Italy 1250 to 1400, 
Baltimore, 1966, 125-26, 130. 


83 H.-J. Ziemke, “Ramboux und Assisi,” Stadel-Jahrbuch, N.F. 111, 1971, 
167-212. 

84 J.H. Stubblebine, “Cimabue’s Frescoes of the Virgin at Assisi,” Art Bul- 
letin, xL1x, 1967, 332; Belting, 1977, 59-61. In Bonaventura’s third sermon 
on the Assumption, he discusses Mary's enthronement on Christ's right: 
S. Bonaventurae opera omnia, 1x, Florence, 1901, 694-95. 
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22 Rome, Sta. Maria Maggiore, apse (photo: Alinari) 








23 Assisi, Upper Church of St. Francis, Virgin in Glory, draw- 
ing by Ramboux. Städelsches Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt 


tral axis. Although not sharing a common throne, they oth- 
erwise closely resemble the two figures at the summit of 
the arch of S. Lorenzo. 

The specific textual basis for Pacino's painting leaves no 
doubt that the gable celebrates the Heavenly Paradise 
jointly governed by Mary and Jesus, the same concept 
found in the texts about Mary's Assumption and portrayed 
in the several images of her Glorification or Coronation. 
Moreover, the panel of the Lignum vitae illustrates the 


85 Ryan and Ripperger, 11, 454-58. 
86 Stubblebine (as in n. 78), 67-69. 


87 Offner, Sec. 111, Vol. 11, Pt. 1, 8-9; Sec. n, Vol. vi, 122-135; A. Smart, 
The Assisi Problem and the Art of Giotto, Oxford, 1971, 235-36. More 
recently on the artist, see Medieval and Renaissance Miniatures from the 
National Gallery of Art, ed. G. Vikan, Washington, D.C., 1975, 22-24; 
S. Partsch, Profane Buchmalerei der bürgerlichen Gesellschaft im spät- 
mittelalterlichen Florenz, Worms, 1981, 55-56. 


88 Offner, Sec. im, Vol. vi, 131-32. 


adoption of the theme for other contexts, as does the Last 
Judgment at S. Lorenzo. There the figures gathered around 
the arch represent eternal Paradise before and after the 
Judgment Day, which is depicted below in the lunette and 
the lintel. In the words of Jerome, quoted in the Legenda 
aurea, Mary, after her Assumption, “went up to the height 
of the throre, and being raised up in glory next to Christ, 
took her place in the royal seat.”® There she presides for 
all time. At S. Lorenzo, Mother and Son gesture to each 
other, establishing a perpetual dialogue between them and 
confirming the efficacy of the Virgin's intercessions. 

The Genoese fresco is not the only work of art in the 
early fourteenth century to accord Mary a more prominent 
role at the Last Judgment. For his pulpit in Pisa of ca. 1301- 
10, Giovanni Pisano represented Mary twice in the Judg- 
ment scene. In the left portion of the relief she turns her 
back to Christ in order to take the arm of one of the Blessed 
and seemingly to converse with him and others. Her con- 
cern for the Damned on the right side is more dramatic. 
Baring her breasts, she implores Christ with her out- 
stretched arm.” As D. Shorr has explained, at the Arena 
Chapel Giotto placed Mary similarly in the company of 
the Elect, where she also turns to take someone's arm. 
Giotto increased Mary’s role but eliminated John the Bap- 
tist.” John does appear in the Last Judgment at the Cam- 
posanto in Pisa, painted in the 1330's, but only in the sec- 
ond register of the Blessed (Fig. 26).% In contrast, Mary 
and Christ are seated side by side within their own elab- 
orate mandorlas. Both are shown at a larger scale than the 
Apostles, se that Mary assumes a majesty and grandeur 
nearly equal to Christ's at the Florence Baptistery (Fig. 19) 
or the Arena Chapel (Fig. 20). In paradisiacal imagery of 
the later fourteenth century, Mary continues to figure 
prominently and often shares a common throne with 
Christ.” 

Since the Last Judgment at S. Lorenzo evidently belongs 
to a larger iconographic context in late medieval Italy, to 
seek more precise or specific theological bases for its icon- 
ography may be neither necessary nor possible. Neverthe- 
less, one of the sources indicated above, the Legenda aurea, 
deserves further consideration. Widely known throughout 


# Ryan and Ripperger, 11, 458. 


% D.C. Shorr, “The Role of the Virgin in Giotto's Last Judgment,” Art 
Bulletin, xxxvr:1, 1956, 212, figs. 4-5. 


9 Ibid., 210-14. 


% On the date of the frescoes, see L. Bellosi, Buffalmacco e il Trionfo della 
Morte, Turin, 1974, 38-54. 


9 For example. the fresco of Paradise in the Strozzi Chapel at Sta. Maria 
Novella by Nardo di Cione (Offner, Sec. tv, Vol. 11, pl. Xa); a panel of 
the Virgin and Christ with Dominican saints (ibid., Sec. 11, Vol 11/1, pl. 
xxv) and a miniature of the Virgin and Christ with various saints (ibid., 
Sec. un, Vol. va, pl. xvin), both by the Master of the Dominican Effigies; 
and a triptych with the Virgin and Christ in the central panel by Giovanni 
del Biondo (ibid., Sec. iv, Vol. 1v, pl. xix). 


% Biographical information in Monleone, 1, 3-96; E.C. Richardson, Ma- 
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late medieval Europe, it would have enjoyed a special sig- 
nificarce in Genoa, because its author, Jacobus da Vora- 
gine, was a Ligurian native and the author of an important 
chronicle of Genoa. He concluded his ecclesiastical career 
as the archbishop of the city and its cathedral of S. Lorenzo 
from 1292 to 1298.” Devoted to the veneration of Mary, 
Jacobus preached scores of sermons on her many virtues, 
including her intercessory powers in Heaven. In the Golden 
Legend, he recounts the story of a sinner “rapt in vision 
before the judgment seat of God.” The Devil fought fiercely 
for his soul, but the sinner was defended by Truth and Jus- 
tice. Ultimately their powers were not sufficient, so they 
counseled “recourse to the Mother of Mercy, who sits be- 
side the Lord.” Coming to his aid, Mary placed her hand 
on the side of the scales with his good deeds and thereby 
“won the sinner’s freedom.” Jacobus died a decade or so 
before the Greek painter completed the frescoes over the 
entrance of the Duomo, but his influence would have been 
preserved by the popularity of his writings and by the local 
cult that grew up around him.” His teachings must have 
been known to clerics at the archbishopric, one of whom 
probably served as the theological adviser to the Byzantine 
painter and may even have summoned him from 
Constantinople. 

Certainly there were many avenues for ready contact 
with Constantinople. By the terms of the treaty of Nym- 
phaeum, concluded with the Emperor Michael VIII in 1261, 
the Genoese were allowed their own churches in a number 
of cities of the Byzantine Empire, including Constantino- 
ple,” and Jacobus, for example, was ministering to a church 
in Pera in 1297.% By another provision of the treaty, the 
emperor annually was to give the archbishop of Genoa a 
pallio, or length of silk cloth, and one such piece still exists. 
Elaborately decorated with scenes of the life of Saint Law- 
rence, it was kept in the treasury of the Duomo until 1633. 
This fascinating example of East-West contact has Latin in- 
scriptions and was made in Constantinople in the 1260's, 
apparently for the archbishop and his church, S. Lorenzo. 
In one section it shows Saint Lawrence leading Michael VIII 
to the “church of Genoa” (or “of the Genoese’).” In the 
fourteenth century, Genoa also received from Byzantium 


terials for a Life of Jacopo da Varagine, New York, 1935. 
%5 Ryan and Ripperger, 11, 460-61. 


æ Monleone, 1, 93-96. Jacobus died in 1298. The redecoration of 5. Lo- 
renzo would have taken place under his successor, Parchettus (1298-1321). 
For the bishops of Genoa, see C. Eubel, Hierarchia catholica medii aevi, 
Regensburg, 1898, 1, 292. 


#7 Text in C. Manfroni, “Le relazioni fra Genova, l'impero bizantino e i 
turchi,” Atti della Società Ligure di Storia Patria, xxvii, 1896, 793. 


%8 Monleone, 1, 72-73. For the physical remains of Genoese Pera, see 
E.D. D'Alessio, Le pietre sepolcrali di Arab Giami (antica chiesa di S. 
Paolo a Galata), Genoa, 1942 (I thank Jaroslav Folda for the latter ref- 
erence); and Stringa (as in n. 7), 361-67. 


% P, Johnstone, “The Byzantine ‘Pallio’ in the Palazzo Bianco at Genoa,” 
Gazette des beaux-arts, xxxvii, 1976, 99-108. 
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24 Siena, Convent of the Clarisse, Virgin and Christ (courtesy 
of Garrison Archives, Courtauld Institute) 


the icon of the Volto Santo, with ten narrative scenes dec- 
orating its frame, ® and to the city came at least two paint- 
ers, the aforementioned Marcus, attested in 1313, and 
Demetrius in 1371. This interest in Byzantine art may also 
have contributed to the importation of a richly decorated 
copy of the Supplicationes variae in Florence. Painted pos- 
sibly in Emilia in a style that is substantially Byzantine but 
with iconography that is mostly Italian, the manuscript was 
made for a Genoese patron ca. 1293-1300." 


10 C, Dufour-Bozzo, “La cornice del Volto Santo’ di Genova,” Cahiers 
archéologiques, x1x, 1969, 223-30; Grabar (as in n. 24), 63-64; C. Bertelli, 
“Storia e vicende dell’ Immagine Edessena di San Silvestro in Capite a 
Roma,” Paragone, No. 217, x1x, 1968, 13, 19-22. Today the cathedral 
treasury contains the fine Byzantine cross of the Zaccaria, given to the 
church in the 15th century. See S.G. Mercati, “Sulla croce bizantina degli 
Zaccaria nel tesoro del Duomo di Genova,” Collectanea byzantina, Bari, 
1970, 11, 520-533; A. Grabar, “La precieuse croix de la lavra Saint- 
Athanase au Mont-Athos,” Cahiers archéologiques, xix, 1969, 99; Mar- 
cenaro, pls. vitt-x1. The treasury also has a Byzantine arm reliquary that 
was kept in a Genoese church in Pera until 1461 and then brought to 
Genoa. See Marcenaro, pl. 11. Another object presently in Genoa and 
possibly Byzantine in origin is a panel painting at the Palazzo Bianco. In 
the Guida alla Galleria di Palazzo Bianco, Genoa, n.d., 25, the painting 








25 Pacino di Bonaguida, Lignum Vitae detail. Florence, Acca- 
demia (photo: Brogi) 
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gore 


26 Pisa, Camposanto, Last Judgment (photo: Anderson) 


of the Virgin and Child is ass:gned to the 13th century and to the “scuola 
bizantina.” “Secondo la tradizione,” the panel is from Pera. Unfortunately 
it has not been on display in recent years, and I have not been able to 
see it. 


193 On the manuscript, see A. Neff, “A New Interpretation of the Sup- 
plicationes Variae Miniatures.” in Belting, ed. (as in n. 3), 173-79; Belting, 
1981, 217-18, 305, with further bibliography; and now Avril and Gousset, 
25, who suggest that the manuscript was actually made in Genoa. 


A taste for Byzantine art, therefore, did exist iñ Genoa, 
but precisely what motivated this interest is unclear. One 
can only speculate that the rivalry with Venice, whose ca- 
thedral was richly decorated in the Byzantine manner, 
might have encouraged the Genoese in the early fourteenth 
century to restore their Romanesque Duomo with Byzan- 
tine frescoes, but the hypothesis requires further research 
into Genoese attitudes of the period. It is more certain that, 
as noted at the outset, the Genoese employed artists of 
widely divergent backgrounds. Some may have been 
brought to the city by discerning patrons of catholic in- 
terests, while others may have been attracted by the wealth 
and opportunity available there. More must be learned 
about what the Genoese meant by furnishing their cathe- 
dral with a French Gothic façade and Byzantine frescoes. 
Here the examples of other Italian cities may be instructive, 
for the role of foreign styles in expressing the aspirations 
of comparable cities, such as Venice, has become better 
understood in recent years. 

Although political, social, and economic explanations 
for the Greek painter’s employment at S. Lorenzo may ul- 
timately prevail, a simpler motivation should not be over- 
looked. The ecclesiastical authorities may have chosen By- 
zantine frescoes for their beauty, high technical 
accomplishment, and, on some level, their artistic prestige, 
a significance harder to comprehend today after the Ren- 
aissance’s criticisms of the maniera greca. Although the 
political fortunes of Byzantium declined, sometimes slowly, 
sometimes precipitously during the fourteenth century, its 
art continued to be held in high regard in areas beyond the 
direct control of the emperor in Constantinople. It is well 
known, for example, that the Greek painters who deco- 
rated the aforementioned Byzantine church in Ochrid (Fig. 
21) in 1294/95 subsequently worked for the Serbian ruler 
Milutin during the first two decades of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. During the second or third quarter of the century 
a Greek artist painted the figural miniatures in an Arabic 
Gospel book now in Istanbul. Its illustrations must have 
been executed in Mamluk Egypt or Syria, because the book 
also contains superb decorative pages in a purely Mamluk 


10 In general for Venice, see O. Demus, The Church of San Marco in 
Venice, Washington, D.C., 1960; H. Buchthal, Historia Troiana, London, 
1971, 53-67; Demus’ new volumes on S. Marco (as in n. 4). Also pertinent 
is the work of Debra Pincus (as in n. 67). The recent paper of C. Smith 
offers stimulating perspectives on 13th-century Pisa: “Pisa, A Negative 
Case of Byzantine Influence,” Il medio oriente e l'occidente nell'arte del 
XIII secolo, Atti del XXIV Congresso Internazionale di Storia dell’ Arte, 
u, Bologna, 1982, 95-102. 


18 Djurié (as in n. 52), 23-25, 68-73, with further references. 


1% R.S. Nelson, “An Icon at Mt. Sinai and Christian Painting in Muslim 
Egypt During the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,” Art Bulletin, xv, 
1983, 214-18. In these years the frequent trading contacts between 
Constantinople-Pera and the Mamluk kingdom would have facilitated the 
travel of a Byzantine artist. The Genoese, who supplied the Mamluks with 
Central Asian slaves, regularly sent ships along the route, Caffa, Pera, 
Alexandria. See Ashtor (as in n. 9), 10-12, 28-29, 82-84. 


105 H, Belting, “Le peintre Manuel Eugenikos de Constantinople, en Geor- 
gie,” Cahiers archéologiques, xxvim, 1979, 103-14. 
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style. The whole was probably commissioned by an afflu- 
ent Christian patron, who obtained the services of an itin- 
erant Greek painter.™ 

Two such artists in the second half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury are better documented, and their histories, although 
much later, offer parallels to the situation at S. Lorenzo. 
The first, named Manuel Eugenikos, is recorded in Greek 
and Georgian inscriptions inside a frescoed church at Cal- 
endziha in the Caucasus.* The inscriptions indicate that, 
in the period 1384-96, local authorities sent two monks to 
Constantinople to secure the services of a Byzantine artist. 
In the Greek inscription, Manuel states that he painted the 
sanctuary and that he had come from Constantinople, a 
noteworthy place of origin for him, as it had been for Mar- 
cus in Genoa. 

The second painter is the celebrated Theophanes the 
Greek, who migrated to Russia in the late fourteenth cen- 
tury and had a major impact on the subsequent develop- 
ment of Russian painting. According to a source of ca. 1415, 
Theophanes decorated over forty churches in Constanti- 
nople, Galata (or Pera), Chalcedon (across the Bosphoros 
from Constantinople), Caffa in the Crimea, and Novgo- 
rod.™ He is first recorded in the Third Novgorod Chron- 
icle, which states that he painted a church in that city in 
1378.” Since he continued painting in Russia into the fif- 
teenth century, he probably worked in the other areas be- 
fore 1378. Of the four cities mentioned, two were Genoese 
colonies, Galata and Caffa; therefore Theophanes may have 
been employed by the Genoese about the same time that 
Demetrius was in Genoa (1371). 

Thus, Marcus and Demetrius from Constantinople were 
hardly exceptional in working abroad during the late Mid- 
dle Ages. They are also not without parallel in Italy. By- 
zantine mosaicists were active in Venice around 1300™ and 
in Sicily in the early fourteenth century. Mosaic fragments 
of high quality survive from churches in Calatamauro and 
Messina, and those in the former relate closely to the style 
of the Kariye Camii.™ Vasari’s account of the Byzantine 
painters summoned to Florence in the mid-thirteenth cen- 
tury may be a topos, but like many clichés, there was prob- 


1% C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire 312-1453, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., 1972, 256-57. 


107 Ihid., 256. On Theophanes in general, see V.N. Lazarev, Theophanes 
der Grieche und siene Schule, Vienna, 1968, esp. 8-12, for these matters. 
On his relation to Constantinopolitan painting, see H. Buchthal, “Toward 
a History of Palaeologan Illumination,” in K. Weitzmann, et al., The Place 
of Book Illumination in Byzantine Art, Princeton, 1975, 169. 


1% O. Demus, “Bisanzio e la pittura a mosaico del Duecento a Venezia,” 
Venezia e l'oriente fra tardo medioevo e rinascimento, Venice, 1966, 138; 
Nordhagen, 348. 

109 V, Pace, “Pittura bizantina nell’ Italia meridionale (secoli XI-XTV),” in 
G. Cavailo, et al., I Bizantini in Italia, Milan, 1982, 489-90, figs. 444-45 
in color; O. Demus, The Mosaics of Norman Sicily, London, 1949, 189; 
V. Lasareff, “Early Italo-Byzantine Painting in Sicily,” Burlington Mag- 
azine, xt, 1933, 279-83; H. Buchthal, “Some Sicilian Miniatures of the 
Thirteenth Century,” Art of the Mediterranean World A.D. 100 to 1400, 
Washington, D.C., 1983, 102; Nordhagen, 349. 
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ably an element of truth in it. Certainly a Greek painter 
worked at S. Lorenzo, and his Last Judgment is a remark- 
able union of Palaeologan style and late medieval Mariol- 
ogy. Even more extraordinary is the combination of By- 
zantine painting and French sculpture at the main entrance 
to the Genoese cathedral. Such art-historical complexity 
transcends the traditional categories of a discipline that 
often assembles material by medium or regional style and 
frequently views medieval art from the subsequent per- 
spectives of modern nation states. The juxtapositions at S. 
Lorenzo suggest other possibilities, for they illustrate the 
economic reality of a city whose ships regularly traded with 
France and Flanders, as well as with Caffa, Constantinople, 
and Alexandria. Consequently both the city and its art have 
to be understood within a larger Mediterranean context. 


Robert Nelson has recently contributed other articles on 
late Byzantine art to the Wiener Jahrbuch fiir Kunst- 
geschichte and the Jahrbuch des Oesterreichischen Byzan- 
tinistik. His primary research interests are the history of 
Byzantine painting and its relations with Islam and the 
West. [University of Chicago, 5540 S. Greenwood, Chi- 
cago, IL 60637] 
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Aureola super Auream: Crowns and Related Symbols of Special 
Distinction for Saints in Late Gothic and Renaissance Iconography 


Edwin Hall and Horst Uhr 


In scholastic theology aurea and aureola are terms used to distinguish degrees of 
merit among the saints. Aurea, meaning in this context a “golden crown,” refers 
metaphorically to the condition of sainthood enjoyed by all the blessed; in works 
of art this crown is represented by what is now called a halo. Aureola, that is, a 
“small golden crown,” designates an additional, higher reward reserved for virgins, 
martyrs, and doctors, three categories of particularly meritorious saints according 
to scholastic writers. Since the eighteenth century scholastic teaching about the 
aureola has been largely forgotten as the doctrine ceased to be of theological in- 
terest, and the two terms have come to be confused and conflated. Consequently, 
the meaning of the aureola crowns so commonly found in late medieval and Early 
Renaissance art has been lost. This study, complementing an earlier article, applies 
the theology of the aureola to clarify the meaning of a number of Italian works 
of the Early Renaissance; to elucidate problematic German altarpieces by Burgkmair 
and an Upper Rhenish master active in the 1490's; and to provide new understand- 
ing of the iconography of Thomas Aquinas and other saints of the Mendicant 


Orders. 


In modern English usage the word “aureole” means a head 
halo or nimbus as well as a body halo or glory, while the 
cognate forms auréole, aureola, and auréola are the prin- 
cipal words in the Romance languages for a head halo. Al- 
though lexicographers and philologists generally know that 
these words derive from the medieval Latin aureola, the 
precise meaning of the root word has been virtually for- 
gotten. A standard work on English etymology, for ex- 
ample, notes that aureola is an adjectival form of aurum 
or gold used substantively to mean corona or crown and 
it gives as a thirteenth-century definition a “saint's crown 
of glory.” If pressed to define this further, most readers 
would probably equate a “saint's crown of glory” with a 


N.B.: For the Latin phrase in the title, see n. 18. Frequently cited works 
are listed in the bibliography that appears at the end of the article. Biblical 
citations are according to the Vulgate (ed. G. Nolli, Rome, 1955). The 
abbreviation Pat. Lat. signifies J.P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus, 
series Latina, Paris, 1844-64. 


1 E.T. Onions, ed.. The Oxford Dictionary of English Etymology, Oxford, 
1966, 63. 


2 See, for example, ibid., 782, for a 14th-century definition of saint as 
“one of the elect of God.” The primary definition of the Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary, 3rd ed., Oxford, 1973, 1875, is “One of the blessed 
dead in Heaven.” After the formal canonization of saints was reserved to 
the Papacy (see Decretales Gregorii IX, 3, 45, 1, Venice, 1567, 822-23), 
there was a tendency in ecclesiastical usage to restrict sanctus to someone 
who had been canonized by the pope, but the persistence of a generalized 
usage in English indicates that this specific meaning did not prevail until 
a much more recent time. Beatus is also a common medieval Latin word 
for saint; it derives from beatitudo and describes the condition of any 
blessed soul that enjoys the bliss of Heaven (cf. the text quoted in n. 15 


halo. Yet scholastic writers make a fundamental distinction 
between what is now known as a head halo and what they 
called an aureola. To be a saint, by definition, means to 
enjoy eternal life in Heaven, and it is this state of beatitude 
shared by all saints that the halo symbolizes.? The aureola, 
on the other hand, as the editors of the Oxford English 
Dictionary still understood in the nineteenth century, is the 
“celestial crown won by a martyr, virgin, or doctor, as vic- 
tor over the world, the flesh, or the devil; the special degree 
of glory which distinguishes these.” The aureola, in short, 
is an additional distinction enjoyed only by particular 
saints, and it should not be confused with halo or “aureole” 
as a symbol of the general reward common to all the saints. 


below). The German word for halo, Heiligenschein, links the condition 
of beatitude with the iconographic symbol for that state in an especially 
precise way. On these and other matters related to this paper in general, 
see A. Vauchez, La sainteté en occident aux derniers siècles du moyen âge 
d'après les procès de canonisation et les documents hagiographiques, 
Rome, 1981; see also D. Weinstein and R.M. Bell, Saints & Society: The 
Two Worlds of Western Christendom, 1000-1700, Chicago, 1982. 


3 The Oxford English Dictionary, 1, Oxford, 1933, 566. The only other 
major reference works of the 20th century known to us that indicate cor- 
rectly that the scholastic aureola is distinct from the halo as a special 
additional recompense for virgins, martyrs, and doctors are the Diction- 
naire de théologie catholique and the first and second editions of the Lex- 
ikon fiir Theologie und Kirche; see these works s.v, “aureola.” Other the- 
ological encyclopedias do not mention the aureola, except as either a 
nimbus or a mandorla, while dictionaries regularly conflate the aureola 
and the halo, even when they preserve some notion of a theological usage 
relative to particular categories of saints. See nn. 12 and 15 for examples 
of this. 
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In a study published several years ago, we argued from 
textual and pictorial evidence that crowns were used icon- 
ographically in the fifteenth century as symbols for the 
scholastic aureola. Since the publication of the first article, 
which dealt almost exclusively with early Netherlandish 
painting, it has become evident to us that aureola symbols 
abound in late medieval and Early Renaissance art, al- 
though their long-forgotten meaning has escaped rediscov- 
ery during a century and a half of research in the field of 
Christian iconography. The reason for this stems from the 
gradual obsolescence of scholastic teaching on the aureola 
during the eighteenth century and the concurrent evolution 
of a new meaning for the word as a synonym for halo. 
According to the Encyclopédie of Diderot and d'Alembert, 
for example, auréole is the “crown of glory” given not only 
to virgins, martyrs, and doctors, but to all saints in general. 
Although this definition does preserve the memory of the 
aureola saints as a particular category, it completely ig- 
nores the scholastic distinction between the halo and the 
aureola as separate rewards, conflating the two into a single 
“couronne de gloire.”5 In the nineteenth century the first 
systematic handbooks on Christian iconography appro- 
priated the new but incorrect meaning and used “aureole” 
and its cognate Romance forms to signify a nimbus or — 
in the more restrictive usage proposed by Didron — a body 
halo.‘ Our aim here is twofold. By presenting new evidence 
that links pictorial representations with texts in an une- 
quivocal way, we intend to document further and more 
tightly the meaning of the aureola crown and other related 
symbols as distinct from the head halo. And by extending 
both the temporal and geographic perspectives of the ear- 
lier study to include various Italian and German works of 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, we hope 
to clarify the iconography of some famous and problematic 
paintings. 

There is no need to repeat at length what has already 
been said, but a brief recapitulation of scholastic teaching 
on the aureola seems appropriate to establish the intellec- 


4 See Hall and Uhr. Since much that is said in the first article remains 
germane for the second, in particular the discussion of the aureola in 
scholastic thought, the two studies are most profitably read in conjunction 
with one another. 

5 Encyclopédie, 1 [Neufchastel, 1751], 886; there is a cross-reference to 
“couronne,” but nothing there concerns either the halo or the medieval 
aureola. Even in a specialized iconographic context, the correct meaning 
of aureola had been lost by the second half of the 18th century, since in 
Paquot's edition of Molanus the only reference to aureola occurs in the 
index as a synonym for corona (meaning in this instance a nimbus or head 
halo); see J. Molanus, De historia ss. imaginum et picturarum pro vero 
earum usu contra abusus, ed. J. Paquot, Louvain, 1771, 646. In English 
usage there were similar changes during the 18th century. The Diction- 
arium Britannicum, London, 1730, s.v. “aureola,” still gives an icono- 
graphic definition, but there are already elements of confusion and con- 
flation with the head halo: “[with Painters, &c] a Crown of Glory with 
which Saints, Martyrs and Confessors are adorned, as a Mark of their 
having obtained Victory”; by mid-century the word is not even included 
in the first edition (London, 1755) of Samuel Johnson's A Dictionary of 
the English Language. 

6 Adolphe Didron notes that auréole is commonly but imprecisely used 
to refer both to a nimbus or head halo as well as a body halo; in his 


tual framework for what is to follow. The scriptural basis 
for the aureola doctrine is a curious anagogical reading of 
the Vulgate text of Exodus 25:25. The context of the passage 
is the construction of the table for the offertory bread, 
which according to the instructions God gave to Moses was 
to be encircled by two moldings of gold: a “polished crown” 
("coronam interrasilem”) and on top of this a “little golden 
crown” (“coronam aureoolam”). In the medieval exegesis 
of this passage, the “polished crown” stood for the “sub- 
stantial” or essential reward enjoyed by all the saints, which 
consists in the joy the soul experiences in its union with 
God. Metaphorically, this state of beatitude came to be 
called the aurea or gold crown and was represented in works 
of art by what is now called a halo. The corona aureola 
of the table was in turn construed as a reference to the 
“accidental” or additional recompense for the three cate- 
gories of special saints, and for this reward the diminutive 
form aureola, meaning a small gold crown, was used.” Im- 
plicit in the Exodus passage is the idea that the second mold- 
ing or crown was added to the first, and in an analogous 
way all scholastic writers who discuss the matter consider 
the aureola as distinct from and added to the aurea, as in 
the Latin phrase of our title. Commenting on the text that 
the just “shall receive a decorous crown and a fair diadem 
from the hand of the Lord” (Wisdom 5:17), Albertus Mag- 
nus explains the distinction in the following way: “These 
are the two crowns in beatitude,” he says, “the one sub- 
stantial, which is called the aurea, the other accidental, 
which is called the aureola.’”® 

Almost any scholastic discussion of the aureola makes 
the point that the aureola is an exceptional award given 
only to the souls of virgins, martyrs, and doctors at the 
time of death. Since the classic exposition of the theology 
of the aureola is that of Thomas Aquinas, this aspect of 
the doctrine may conveniently be summarized on the basis 
of his teaching. Every human being, according to Thomas, 
is confronted with three conflicts, and since the aureola 
saints win an exceptional victory in one or more of these, 


restrictive usage, the term denotes the various forms of the body halo. 
See A.N. Didron, Iconographie chrétienne, Paris, 1843, 85-107, and also 
X. Barbier de Montault, Traité d'iconographie chrétienne, 1, Paris, 1890, 
36-40. Other writers, however, continued to use the word to signify a 
head halo; see, for example, The Oxford English Dictionary (as in n. 3), 
1, 566. Consequently, the Romance languages have a problem in icono- 
graphic terminology, since their modern words for halo (auréole and its 
corresponding forms) are the result of an incorrect appropriation of the 
medieval Latin word aureola. Thus these languages have an imprecise 
word for halo and no proper word for the aureola of scholastic theology. 
To avoid confusion, we prefer the medieval Latin aureola to designate the 
latter, as cumbersome as it may be, and propose its use in languages that 
have another common word for the head halo. The Romance languages 
badly need a new, unambiguous word for the head halo. 

7 This exegesis first appears in Bede's De tabernaculo et vasis eius, 1, 6; 
Pat. Lat., xci, 409-410, and later in the glossa ordinaria to the Bible. Bede 
further relates the corona aureola to the “new canticle” which the virgins 
“who were not defiled with women” sing in the presence of the Lamb 
according to Apocalypse 14: 3-4; see Hall and Uhr, 253. 

5 Albertus Magnus, Postilla super Isaiam (Opera omnia, xxx), Münster, 
1952, 308: “Hae sunt duae coronae in beatitudine, una substantialis, quae 
dicitur aurea, alia accidentalis, quae dicitur aureola.” 


they deserve an exceptional prize. The first conflict is with 
the flesh, and the highest possible victory is won by the 
virgin’s complete abstinence from sexual pleasures. A sec- 
ond struggle is the conflict with the world, and this is won 
most perfectly by the martyr, who suffers the persecution 
of the worlc even to the point of death. The third battle is 
with the Devil, and here the greatest possible victory is “to 
expel the enemy,” as Thomas puts it, “from the hearts of 
others,” by a life of preaching and teaching. The lives of 
the three categories of aureola saints are exemplary for 
Thomas in vet another way, since each conforms in a spe- 
cial way to the life of Christ, who was in a preeminent way 
virgin, martyr, and teacher.’ In other words, for Thomas 
and scholastic theologians in general, the life of the virgin, 
martyr, and doctor goes far beyond what is merely nec- 
essary for salvation, and the reward for this is an addi- 
tional, or in scholastic terminology, “accidental” crown 
called the aureola. 

An engaging illustration of this way of thinking is found 
in Alain de Lille's Anticlaudianus, a long allegorical poem 
written in the first half of the 1180's, which, as it happens, 
contains the earliest reference we have found to the au- 
reola. Alain's epic begins with Nature — dissatisfied with 
the imperfections of all her work — enlisting the assistance 
of the Virtues in the fashioning of a perfect man. Since they 
can make his body, but not his soul, which can only come 
from God, Prudence is dispatched to Heaven in a chariot 
built by the Liberal Arts according to the directions of Rea- 
son. When the horses drawing the car refuse to go beyond 
the edge of the universe, Theology comes forward to be- 
come the guide of Prudence. Eventually overwhelmed by 
the glory of Heaven, Prudence falls into an ecstatic trance 
from which Faith arouses her, supplying her with a mirror 
to see her surroundings by reflection rather than directly. 
At a point in the journey just prior to the trance episode, 
Prudence encounters the Virgin and those whose lives on 
earth have made them god-like. In life they had received 


° Aquinas’ extensive discussion of the aureola doctrine, found in the In 
libros Sententiarum, iv, dist. 49, q. 5, Parma, 11, 1233-1244 (see ibid., 
1243, for what is discussed in this paragraph), remained the classic treat- 
ment of the subject even into the 17th century, with virtually all other 
authors who even mention the aureola making reference to it. The com- 
mentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard constitutes the first major 
work of the author, since most of it was written prior to his inception as 
a master at Paris in 1256. Had Aquinas lived to complete the Summa 
theologiae, it would have been necessary for him to return to the subject 
as a mature scholar. One can only wonder how his approach might have 
changed. Instead, early editors of the works of Aquinas completed the 
Summa with a Supplementum that did no more than rearrange the ma- 
terial found ir the commentary on the Sentences, including the discussion 
of the aureola, which can also be found in q. 96 of the Supplementum. 


10 Alain de Lille, Anticlaudianus, ed. R. Bossuat, Paris, 1955, 137. For the 
date of this work, see ibid., 12-13. 


H On this writer, see “Peter of Blois: A Twelfth-Century Humanist?” in 
R.W. Southern, Medieval Humanism and Other Studies, New York, 1970, 
105-132. 


12 “Si autem eos prudenter instruxerities, . . . non solum coronam, sed 
aureolam aeternae jucunditatis habebitis, quae promittitur his qui ad jus- 
titiam erudiurt multos”; Sermo 60, Ad Sacerdotes, Pat. Lat., ccvu, 738. 
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the gift of prudence, despised the flesh, and held the world 
in contempt. These, Alain says, are the souls clothed in the 
whiteness of virginity, or the reddish-purple of martyrdom, 
or enriched by the laurel of doctors, and they “are not un- 
qualified for the reward of the aureola.” The Virgin excels 
all the citizens of Heaven in special honor, the poet con- 
tinues, for “she merits the name of virgin and mother. In 
her two names that were wont to fight and contend, their 
quarrel buried, come together in harmony. Now no longer 
at variance, mother and virgin, forbearing contention, ex- 
change the kiss of peace.” Prudence, standing in awe of the 
merits of the Virgin, comes to understand that reason and 
logic have no place here, but only the higher law of faith." 
Another very early allusion to the aureola is found in a 
sermon of Peter of Blois. Although French by birth and 
sentiment, Peter spent most of his adult life in England, 
serving in various ecclesiastical capacities until his death 
early in the thirteenth century, and while he studied both 
law and theology, he had little interest in either and is re- 
membered chiefly as a Latinist on the basis of his letters." 
The sermon probably dates from the last decades of the 
twelfth century and is addressed to fellow churchmen, 
whom he exhorts to faithfulness in ministering to their 
flocks, warning them of the perils they will face from the 
judgment of God if they are remiss in these responsibilities. 
“However if you will instruct them prudently,” he contin- 
ues, “you will have not only the crown, but also the aureola 
of eternal delight which is promised to those who instruct 
many to justice.” The concluding phrase is an allusion to 
Daniel 12:3: “But they that are learned shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that instruct many 
to justice, as stars for all eternity,” which was the principal 
scriptural text associated with the aureola of doctors.¥ 
As noted in our previous study, the origins of the aureola 
doctrine remain obscure. The literary context of these ear- 
liest known allusions to the aureola is, therefore, note- 
worthy, the first coming from a major Latin poem of the 


See ibid., 735, for a similar passage in another sermon. There is no way, 
it seems, to date this sermon exactly, but Peter probably died in 1212 and 
was not very active after 1200 (see Southern, as in n. 11, 123). A date in 
the latter part of the 12th century is, therefore, highly probable. This 
sermon provides a useful context for indicating how the conflation of the 
aureola and the halo continues to influence lexicographers in an almost 
irrational way. In the recent medieval Latin dictionary of A. Blaise, Lex- 
icon latinitatis medii aevi, Turnhout, 1975, 83, the author notes that ac- 
cording to Aquinas the aurea is distinct from the aureola, but he also 
defines aureola as “auréole” (i.e., halo), for which he gives no justifica- 
tion, and as “la récompense du ciel,” which apparently can only mean 
the generalized reward of all saints. His justification for the latter meaning 
is the passage just quoted from Peter of Blois that so clearly distinguishes 
between the two crowns. Since this does not fit his definition, the author 
simply alters the text, which he cites from the Migne Patrologia, so that 
it does; the “non solum coronam, sed aureolam” becomes instead “co- 
ronam et aureolam,” thus conflating the two crowns. For another related 
example, see below, n. 15; also see Hall and Uhr, 249, n. 7. 

1 See Hall and Uhr, 264, n. 38 below and the text at n. 83, See also 
Antoninus, Summa, 111, tit. 30, cap. 8, Verona, 111, 1527. As is obvious 
from this sermon of Peter of Blois, the aureola category of doctor or 
preacher is a very broad one; see also Hall and Uhr, 254, n. 26. 
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period, and the second from an author who was in no sense 
a professional theologian. Systematic theological discus- 
sion of the aureola, on the other hand, does not seem to 
appear before the thirteenth century.“ Yet from the casual 
manner in which both Alain and Peter introduce the idea 
to their audiences, it is clear that by the end of the twelfth 
century the concept was already well known, at least among 
individuals with the rudiments of a Latin culture. The basic 
elements of the doctrine were evidently familiar by this time 
as well, since Alain mentions the three conventional cat- 
egories of aureola saints, and Peter of Blois distinguishes 
between the generalized crown of beatitude and the addi- 
tional reward of the aureola. The references made by Peter 
and Alain to the aureola also provide the context for stress- 
ing another significant point. Although most of the texts 
cited here and in the earlier article are theological in nature, 
and the subject matter itself doubtless seems somewhat 
recondite to the modern reader, it is important to under- 
stand that the essentials of the aureola doctrine were com- 
mon knowledge, at times clearly even among laypersons, 
from the end of the twelfth until sometime in the seven- 
teenth century. Although various texts could be cited in 
support of this statement, two will suffice. Giovan Baptista 
Gelli provides an example from the middle of the sixteenth 
century in his public lectures on Dante’s Commedia, pre- 
sented before the Accademia Fiorentina under the patron- 
age of Cosimo I. According to “our theologians,” Gelli says, 


14 See Hall and Uhr, 253. The problem of when the aureola doctrine de- 
veloped and when it became of interest for systematic theological dis- 
cussion can best be illustrated with reference to the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard. This work, which appears to have been completed not long 
before the author's death in 1160, contains no reference to the aureola at 
either rv, dist. 33, or iv, dist. 49. The inference is that the doctrine had 
not yet been fully developed, or that it was not yet of theological interest 
by the middle of the 12th century. Most of the great theologians of the 
13th, 14th, and 15th centuries (and even the young Luther) wrote com- 
mentaries on the Sentences (see above, n. 9, for the example of Aquinas), 
and if they discuss the aureola, as most of them do, it is usually in the 
context of dist. 33 or 49 of the fourth book of the Sentences. The first 
example of a discussion of the aureola in the context of the Sentences we 
have found is in the glosses to that work by Alexander of Hales (see 
Magistri Alexandri de Hales, Glossa in quatuor libros Sententiarum Petri 
Lombardi, rv, Quaracchi, 1957, 524-530), which were written between 
1225 and 1229. Since it was Alexander of Hales who introduced the Sen- 
tences into the schools as a textbook and divided it into distinctions, it 
is unlikely that there is an earlier instance; see the article by C. Harkins 
in Dictionary of the Middle Ages, 1, New York, 1982, 148. 


15 The passage occurs in the “Lezione prima” of Gelli's Lettura terza sopra 
la commedia di Dante (see D. Maestri, Opere di Giovan Battista Gelli, 
Turin, 1976, 669) and is an especially concise and clear summary of the 
essentials of the doctrine: “dicono i nostri teologi che la bontà divina ha 
preparato nel regno del cielo a i vergini, oltre a la corona comune della 
eterna beatitudine la quale conseguono tutti gli eletti, una altra coronetta 
particulare, chiamata da loro aureola; la quale è un certo grado di gloria 
accidentale (come ella ha fatto ancora a i martiri e a i dottori), mediante 
il quale, oltre al gaudio che eglino hanno insieme con gli altri beati di 
fruir la faccia di Dio, nella qual cosa consiste vita eterna, i martiri hanno 
un contento grandissimo particulare, di non esser stati spaventati da la 
morte, la quale è la più orribil cosa che si ritruovi al mondo, e aver messa 
la propria vita per confessare e magnificare il nome di Dio; i dottori, di 
aver insegnato la sua legge, e dimostro la sua via e le sue opere mara- 
vigliose al mondo; e i vergini, d'aver legittimamente combattuto e su- 
perato lo incendio della carne, . . . uno de’ maggiori e più pericolosi e 


in addition to the “corona comune della eterna beatitudine” 
given to all the elect, virgins, martyrs, and doctors receive 
“una altra coronetta particulare chiamata da loro aureola; 
la quale è un certo grado di gloria accidentale.” And even 
as late as 1625, in a sermon preached before the king, the 
English poet and divine John Donne denounced the aureola 
as a despicable Catholic invention. In this brief diatribe 
Donne shows he understands that the aurea and aureola 
are separate crowns, with the latter added to the former 
and restricted to virgins, martyrs, and doctors, and that 
the doctrine is based on a reading of the Vulgate text of 
Exodus 25:25. 

The belief of Aquinas and other scholastics that the au- 
reola is “an exceptional reward for an exceptional victory” 
is not in any sense incompatible with the implication in the 
sermon of Peter of Blois that a conscientious priest could 
hope to win the aureola of doctors. A related sentiment, 
expressed in visual form, is embodied in the iconography 
of a major altarpiece by Bellegambe, discussed in our ear- 
lier study, which exhorts the members of a monastic com- 
munity to strive for the aureola of virginity. And even the 
aureola of martyrs was not as remote from a more or less 
ordinary person during this period as one might at first 
think. Antoninus of Florence suggests it could be won by 
a crusader, and Saint Thomas discusses a closely related 
idea.” In short, the belief that the aureola was a prize at- 
tainable by relatively ordinary religious persons was not 


occulti nimici che abbia in questa vita l'uomo.” S. Battaglia's monumental 
Grande dizionario della lingua italiana, Turin, 1, 1961, 847, cites this and 
several other early Italian texts that clearly make the distinction between 
the two crowns in support of his definition for aureola as a head halo: 
“Cerchio luminoso (o raggiera) intorno al capo dei santi, degli angeli (come 
segno di gloria celeste, di beatitudine)”; the correct meaning has been 
completely lost, and the two crowns are conflated into a head halo. 


lé E. M. Simpson and G. R. Potter, The Sermons of John Donne, Berkeley, 
1953-1962, vii, 129-130. 


17 Aquinas, In libros Sententiarum, 1v, dist. 49, q. 5, a. 5, Parma, 11, 1243: 
“aureola est quoddam privilegiatum praemium, privilegiatae victoriae 
respondens.” 


18 Hall and Uhr, 268-270. In a similar vein, the 14th-century Latin version 
of the Ancrene Riwle extols the solitary life as one in which all three 
aureolae may be won and it holds up John the Baptist as a model: “In 
solitaria vita tres preeminencias adquisiuit: privilegium predicatoris, mer- 
itum martiris, premium virginis. Ista tria genera hominum habent in celo 
aureolam super auream. Et beatus Johannes ubi fuit in solitudine hec tria 
promeruit”; C. D'Evelyn, The Latin Text of the Ancrene Riwle, London, 
1944, 52. The Middle English original of this famous rule was written 
about 1220 for three anchoresses. It does not use the words aurea and 
aureola, and one would not expect Latin words in this text except for 
quotations from the Bible, but the adding of the one crown to the other 
is vividly expressed by the author when he says that those who in Heaven 
are “ouerfulle” with the merit of the preacher, martyr, or virgin have 
“crune up on crune”; E. Dobson, The English Text of the Ancrene Riwle, 
London, 1972, 125. 


19 Antoninus, Summa, 11, tit. 30, cap. 8, Verona, 11, 1527: “Qui autem 
cruce signati in bello hostium Christi pugnando pereunt, martyres fiunt, 
quia non se sed Christum et ecclesiam defendendo moriuntur, unde mor- 
tem non fugiunt, sed eligunt.” The context of the passage is specifically 
the aureola of martyrs. Aquinas says that a man can win the aureola of 
martyrdom if he dies defending his country against an enemy who seeks 
to corrupt the Christian faith; see In libros Sententiarum, 1v, dist. 49, 
q. 5, a. 3, Parma, 11, 1241. 


uncommon between approximately 1200 and 1500. The au- 
reola saints were simply the special Christian heroes who 
had shown that this could be accomplished, the “role mod- 
els,” as we might say, and the purpose and function of at 
least some of the works examined here in the context of 
the aureola was to encourage the beholder, who might often 
be a member of the religious order or body that had com- 
missioned the work, to aspire to this higher state in the 
world to come, rather than to be satisfied with the common 
crown of beatitude. To suggest a modern academic analogy 
that is not entirely frivolous, the difference between win- 
ning the aurea of beatitude and the aureola of virgins, mar- 
tyrs, and doctors is comparable to the difference between 
merely passing a course and doing so with the highest pos- 
sible distinction. 

In medieval Latin usage aurea and aureola are both ad- 
jectives used substantively, and corona is always under- 
stood on the basis of the corona aurea and the corona au- 
reola of the medieval exegesis of Exodus 25:25. Conversely, 
when used alone, corona can refer to both and mean either 
the scholastic aureola or what we call a halo. Ambiguity 
is avoided by the context, and when the latter is not under- 
stood, confusion and conflation result, as happened in the 
eighteenth century. If corona is used in conjunction with 
aurea, or a saint's heavenly crown in a generalized way, 
the reference is to the head halo or the state of beatitude 
for which it stands. When used with reference to an ad- 
ditional or “accidental” reward won by virgins, martyrs, 
and doctors, or when the context speaks of multiple crowns 
for one person, corona then means the aureola. Sertum is 
also a synonym for aurecla. This word, which appears only 
once in the Vulgate (Isaias 28:5), originally meant garland, 
but in medieval usage acquired the connotation of crown.” 
Under the impact of the developing aureola doctrine var- 
ious biblical and liturgical texts that mention crowns were 
reinterpreted as references to the aureola. One represen- 


2° In classical usage two similar words both mean garland: serta, a fem- 
inine noun o! the first declension, and serta, a neuter noun of the first 
declension used only in the plural in classical Latin (see the Oxford Latin 
Dictionary, s.v. “serta!” and “serta?”). Sertum is evidently a singular form 
of the latter; see A. Blaise, Dictionnaire latin-français des auteurs chré- 
tiens, Strasbourg [1954], 756. In medieval usage both words came to mean 
crown; see the medieval lexicon of Blaise (as in n. 12), 842, and DuCange, 
Glossarium mediae et infimae Latinitatis, vu, Niort, 1886, 441. In the text 
cited in n. 39 below, sertum is specially identified with the aureola, a usage 
that is clearly also verified by various other texts we cite. An Opus syn- 
onymorum attributed to John of Garland (see Pat. Lat., ci, 1584) gives 
corona, sertun, laurea, and diadema as synonyms of aureola; corona and 
sertum are very common, laurea is used for the aureola crown in the text 
in n. 67 below, and Albertus Magnus equates the diadema of Wisdom 
5:17 with the aureola in the passage quoted at n. 8. 


21 The original allusion of the crowns was to the fructus, another “acci- 
dental” reward for particular saints. See Hall and Uhr, 251-52, and es- 
pecially n. 11. See also ibid., 267. 


°° Ibid., 254-35 and fig. 5. As we explain there, martyrs and virgins are 
shown with hand crowns and halos as early as the 6th century in S. Apol- 
linare Nuove, Ravenna, for example. Virgins are also associated with the 
corona aurecla of Exodus 25:25 in Bede (see above, n. 7). Apparently in 
the early 13th century, this older iconography was conflated with the 
aureola doctrine to produce the new aureola iconography. It is notewor- 
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tative example, taken from the Bible, has been cited above 
in the quotation from Albertus Magnus distinguishing the 
aureoia from the aurea. A second illustration, in this case 
from the liturgy, is found in a famous ninth-century hymn 
for the Feast of John the Baptist, which alludes to the saint’s 
three serta. Although the original meaning had been al- 
together different, in the 1220’s Alexander of Hales, an early 
secular master in theology at Paris who later joined the 
Franciscans, read the verses in a new way, as a reference 
to the triple aureola of Saint John as a virgin, martyr, and 
doctor.” 

Before the aureola could be given visual form, it was 
necessary to resolve the problem of how the two distinct 
crowns of theological theory could be expressed in sym- 
bolic terms. The traditional circular nimbus continued to 
be used as in the past for the corona aurea, but beginning 
with the thirteenth century a crown of contemporary 
Gothic form was sometimes added to the halo to represent 
the corona aureola. As a symbolic image, this Gothic crown 
expressed the theology of the aureola in an admirable way, 
for while smaller in size than the halo, as befits the aureola 
as a diminutive crown, it was at the same time more im- 
posing in appearance, conforming to the theological idea 
that the aureola was a special reward for an exceptional 
victory. At first the aureola crown was placed directly on 
the head and in front of the halo in representations of virgin 
saints, as at Notre Dame in Paris, for example, in an ar- 
chivolt of the west central portal dating from the 1220's.2 
From then until the end of the Middle Ages the haloed vir- 
gin saint, wearing the crown symbolic of the aureola of 
virginity, is so common an iconographic type that these 
crowns have for the most part been taken for granted, and 
little attention has been given to what they signify.” The 
aurecla crown worn directly on the head, however, re- 
mained peculiar to virgin saints, and it is a somewhat later, 
more heraldic manner of representation that became the 


thy that the normal sequence of the aureola saints is virgins, martyrs, and 
doctors, whereas in the liturgy the common ordering of these categories 
is martyrs, confessors (or doctors), and virgins. This suggests that virgins 
were the first aureola saints (as in Bede), to which martyrs and then doc- 
tors were later added. Because of the silence of the sources, as presently 
understood, for the period between Bede and the late 12th century this 
inference cannot be verified. From the 13th century to the early 16th cen- 
tury, another type of crown symbolism is occasionally encountered in the 
iconography of the Last Judgment (e.g., the Last Judgment portal of 
Bourges and the frescoes of Signorelli in the Cappella di S, Brizio in the 
Duomo of Orvieto), where angels give crowns of Gothic form to the rising 
dead. According to scholastic theology, blessed souls received both the 
aurea and the aureola as the soul entered Heaven after death, not at the 
Last Judgment, and, therefore, these crowns must have some other mean- 
ing in an eschatological context. 


3 For example, in the Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie, the article 
“Krone” (11, 659-661) makes no mention of crowns worn by female virgin 
saints. The reader is simply referred to “Krone” in the index in the final 
volume for the crown as an attribute of saints. When the references there 
are checked in turn, no discussion can be found as to what head crowns 
of virgin saints signify. Even in the second half of the quattrocento, these 
crowns are still found in Italian art on the heads of haloed female virgin 
saints; see, for example, the Saint Euphemia of Andrea Mantegna in the 
Capocimonte Museum in Naples. See also n. 26 below. 
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1 Matteo di Giovanni, Saint Bar- 
bara Altarpiece. Siena, S. Domen- 
ico (photo: Alinari) 


conventional way of depicting the aureola in works of art. 
In this form, the aureola symbol consists of a more or less 
elaborately worked gold crown — open rather than closed 
on the top, and frequently set with gemstones — held over 
the head of the saint by two flanking angels in much the 
same way as lateral supporters flank and present a coat- 
of-arms.* The imagery is especially common in both the 
north and south of Europe during the fifteenth century and 
may be introduced at this point by means of three repre- 
sentative examples. 

Matteo di Giovanni's striking Saint Barbara Altarpiece 
(Fig. 1) in the church of S. Domenico in Siena is a partic- 
ularly interesting example of crowns used to symbolize the 
aureola of virginity, since it illustrates the two types of im- 
agery just discussed. Accompanied by the standing figures 
of Catherine of Alexandria and Mary Magdalen, Saint Bar- 
bara holds her traditional attributes and sits enthroned in 
the center of the composition, while over her head, sur- 


24 The devices of a number of early printers present particularly close 
affinities with the aureola motif in that flanking angels support a coat- 
of-arms; see H.W. Davies, Devices of the Early Printers, London, 1935, 
pis. 41-48. 


25 See C. Gilbert, Italian Art 1400-1500, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1980, 38- 
40, for a brief discussion of the importance of this contract. The contract 
is published by G. Milanesi, Documenti per la storia dell'arte senese, 1, 
Siena, 1854, 364-66; the aureola is described as follows: “due Angeli vo- 
lanti, demostrando che tenghino la corona sopra la testa di sancta 
Barbara.” 





rounded by the halo signifying the aurea of beatitude, two 
floating angels support the aureola crown in what by the 
fifteenth century had become the conventional way. This 
altarpiece is also unusual in that the contract makes specific 
mention of iconographic matters, including the two angels 
who hold the crown over the head of Saint Barbara.” Saint 
Catherine of Alexandria, standing to the left, wears a crown 
that, although slightly smaller in size, is identical in both 
form and structure to the aureola crown suspended over 
the central figure. Since Catherine of Alexandria and Ur- 
sula are described in hagiographic texts as being of royal 
birth, the crowns of these two saints are sometimes taken 
as symbols of royal descent. On the other hand, both 
saints are also represented at times with the unambiguous 
aureola motif of the crown held by floating angels, given 
in Matteo’s picture to Saint Barbara, while — as indicated 
above — there are numerous instances where non-royal 
virgin saints, such as Saint Barbara, are represented wear- 


2 For the opinion that the crown of Saint Catherine of Alexandria is a 
royal crown, see Bibliotheca sanctorum, 111, 963, G. Ferguson, Signs and 
Symbols in Christian Art, New York, 1959, 101, and J. Braun, Tracht und 
Attribute der Heiligen in der deutschen Kunst, Stuttgart, 1943, 415 (sug- 
gesting, in addition, that it is a martyr’s crown). The royal connotation 
of the crown is rejected, rightly we believe, by L. Réau, 11/1, 262, who 
also considers it a martyr's crown. Elsewhere Réau is vague; for example, 
with reference to Saint Barbara, he only mentions “la palme du martyre 
et la couronne” (ibid., 172) as attributes, giving no particular meaning to 
the crown. 


ing aureola crowns similar to that seen on Saint Catherine 
in this panel.” In the context of Matteo’s altarpiece, there- 
fore, since both Catherine and Barbara as martyrs and vir- 
gins have a double claim to the aureola, it seems implau- 
sible from a theological point of view that in the same work 
one saint would be represented with the aureola and the 
other not. The logical conclusion is that Catherine's crown 
too must function as an aureola symbol, at least in a picture 
of this type. Catherine of Alexandria and the Magdalen are 
often paired as they are here, apparently on the basis of a 
scholastic tradition that compares and contrasts the two as 
an illustration of how saints who are equal in the essential 
state of beatitude can nonetheless be unequal in the acci- 
dental condition associated with it. For only one — Saint 
Catherine — is entitled to the added distinction of the au- 
reola.8 The Saint Barbara Altarpiece apparently attempts 
to express this scholastic distinction in pictorial form. The 
palms of Barbara and Catherine, so prominently displayed 
and juxtaposed in the compositional structure of the pic- 
ture, serve as secondary symbols, reinforcing the aureola 
symbolism of the altarpiece by suggesting to the viewer that 
the aureola crowns carry the additional connotation of 
martyrdom. 

Benozzo Gozzoli’s Saint Sebastian fresco (Fig. 2) in the 
church of S. Agostino in S. Gimignano provides a con- 
venient illustration of the conventional motif of angels pre- 


? Among other examples, Saint Catherine of Alexandria is represented 
with the suspended crown held by floating angels in a painting by Pietro 
di Giovanni d'Ambrogio in the Musée Jacquemart-André in Paris, and 
Saint Ursula is depicted with the same conventional aureola motif in the 
Apotheosis of Saint Ursula in the Carpaccio cycle in the Accademia in 
Venice. The Rohan Hours (fol. 231v; see M. Thomas, The Rohan Master, 
New York, 1973, pl. 116) has a noteworthy variation of the motif: here 
the crown is on Saint Catherine's head, but the floating angels hold it as 
though they had just crowned the saint. In the Duomo of Atri there is an 
unusual 15th-century fresco showing Saint Catherine of Alexandria with 
a halo and a head crown and holding a crown in each hand (see Kaftal, 
fig. 278). Clearly these crowns represent a triple aureola, as justified by 
the hagiographic tradition: Catherine, besides being a virgin and martyr, 
was also renowned for her disputations with learned pagans, thus entitling 
her to the third aureola of doctors. Textual documentation for this is pro- 
vided by a sermen of Gabriel Biel, in which the idea of the triple aureola 
of Saint Catherine of Alexandria is developed at some length; see Gabriel 
Biel, Sermones de sanctis, Tübingen [1499] (Hain 3184, 111), fol. qq’ recto. 
In the Coronation of Saint Catherine of Alexandria, an altarpiece by Ja- 
copo di Mino de: Pellicciaio in the Pinacoteca of Siena (see Carli, fig. 69), 
Catherine receives the crown from the Christ Child; this composition is 
a variation on the mystic marriage theme, which strongly suggests that 
the crown is the saint’s aureola of virginity as the mystical sponsa of 
Christ. A fragment of an altarpiece by the Meister des Nothelfer-Altars 
in the Bayerische Staatsgemaldesammlungen (at present on exhibit in the 
Gemäldegalerie, Bamberg) also represents the mystic marriage of the saint 
with the Christ Child, but in this instance an angel holds what can only 
be an aureola crewn over Saint Catherine's head in the conventional way; 
see Stange, 1x, fig. 19. Since these crowned virgin saints almost invariably 
have either palms or other more specific attributes of their martyrdom, 
the head crowns most probably have the primary connotation of the au- 
reola of virginity (cf. also the early association of virgins with the aureola 
in Bede, as in n. 7 above). On the other hand, the other attributes suggest 
that the crowns symbolize the aureola of martyrs as well. A Florentine 
engraving of ca. 1460-70 is of interest in conjunction with Matteo’s al- 
tarpiece, since both combine variant forms of the aureola crown in the 
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senting a crown as a symbol for the aureola of martyrdom. 
At the top of the hierarchically composed plague picture, 
the Father, with angelic assistance, vents his wrath on man- 
kind by a shower of arrows symbolizing pestilence. In re- 
sponse, the faithful in the lower level, sheltered beneath 
the saint's mantle, petition Sebastian for his intercession. 
The saint in turn secures the intercession of Christ, who 
points out the bleeding wound in his side to the Father, and 
of the Virgin, who bares her breasts to signify her role in 
the redemption of mankind. In a descending direction the 
prayers are answered in the middle ground as angels de- 
stroy the plague arrows on each side of the two aureola 
angels. The latter, directing their gazes upward, hold the 
aureola crown over the saint's head and display Sebastian's 
secondary attributes, the martyr’s palm and the arrow. 
With respect to both conception and placement, the au- 
reola motif is the pivotal point in the picture's ascending- 
descending action. For Sebastian is an effective intercessor 
precisely because through martyrdom, symbolized by the 
aureola crown, his life conformed to that of Christ in one 
of the three perfect ways. The arrow attribute, held by the 
angel on the right, signifies the manner in which the saint's 
perfect rejection of the world was effected and thus be- 
comes both the antithesis and the antidote of the plague 
arrows that can now be broken with divine indulgence by 
the angels disposed laterally to the aureola motif.” 


same composition. In Hind, 11, pl. 36, the Virgin is enthroned in the center 
and is accompanied by Saint Margaret, who wears a head crown, and 
Saint Catherine of Siena, who has the conventional aureola motif of the 
crown and floating angels over her head. 


28 For a scholastic text that contrasts Catherine of Alexandria and the 
Mary Magdalen in this manner, see the passage from John Major cited in 
Hall and Uhr, 255, n. 36. The common juxtaposition of a virgin saint with 
an aureola and the Magdalen in works of art is probably also related to 
scholastic discussions as to whether or not virgins were more loved by 
God than “corrupt” saints. The tradition is conveniently summarized by 
the 15th-century Franciscan Pelbartus of Themeswar who, drawing on 
earlier writers, notes that while those who lose their virginity lose the 
aureola of virginity, it is still possible for them to develop their own love 
of God to a higher degree than a virgin, and thus to be loved in turn more 
deeply by God, and he gives as examples Saint Peter and Mary Magdalen 
who “are preferred to many virgins.” See Pelbartus of Themeswar, Au- 
reum sacrae theologiae rosarium, Venice, 1586, 111, 23v: “quia corrupta 
post peccatum quodcunque resurgere potest ad tantam, vel maiorem chari- 
tatem, quantam habet virgo, licet aureolam quam perdidit non possit re- 
cuperare, sed quia essentiale magis est quam accidentale . . . , ergo potest 
esse quod corrupta sit magis dilecta Deo quam virgo: Exemplum de Petro 
Apostoli, et Magdalena, qui praeferuntur multis virginibus.” 


2° Aureola crowns supported by angels are common in the work of Goz- 
zoli; see Rizzo, figs. 13, 96, 163, 228. A similar martyrdom of Saint Se- 
bastian with the aureola crown is in the Collegiata di $. Sebastiano in 
S. Gimignano (Rizzo, fig. 153), and this popular composition is also found 
in prints; see, for example, Hind, 1, pls. 49, 107. In a Saint Sebastian by 
Matteo di Giovanni in the National Gallery, London, there are two au- 
reola crowns: one held by the saint in his right hand, the other supported 
by flanking angels over his head (see G. Hartlaub, Matteo da Siena und 
seine Zeit, Strassburg, 1910, pl. 12). This is explained by the hagiographic 
tradition (as in the Legenda aurea, for example) that Sebastian suffered 
martyrdom twice. Saint Antoninus specifically mentions these two au- 
reolae (Summa, in, tit. 30, cap. 8, Verona, 11, 1527): “et sic per duas 
mortes videtur, scilicet S. Sebastianus, duas aureolas martyrii habuisse.” 
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2 Benozzo Gozzoli, Saint Sebastian, fresco. San Gimignano, 
S. Agostino (photo: Alinari) 


È 
$ 





Pintoricchio's fresco cycle from the 1480's decorating the 
Cappella Bufalini in the church of Sta. Maria in Aracoeli 
in Rome celebrates the life of the popular Franciscan 
preacher San Bernardino of Siena, who was canonized in 
1450, only six years after his death. Not surprisingly, the 
aureola of doctors is prominently incorporated into the 
iconography of the cycle. In the lower section of the prin- 
cipal fresco (Fig. 3), the saint is represented with a book, 
the conventional attribute of doctors, inscribed with a text 
from John 17:6: “Pater manifestavi nomen tuum 
[h]ominibus” (Father, I have manifested your name to 
men”). As it happens, these words are the beginning of the 
Magnificat antiphon for the Ascension, and this is clearly 
the immediate source for the inscription, since “Pater” ap- 
pears in the antiphon, but not in the Bible. The language 
of the inscription is also reminiscent of Aquinas when he 
says that Christ was a doctor because “he manifested to 
the world the truth he received from the Father.” The ob- 
vious intent, therefore, of the book inscription is to suggest 
that Bernardino as a doctor saint was Christ-like in his life. 
In the ethereal space directly above the saint’s head, two 
angels kneeling on clouds display the symbolic aureola 
crown. Here too the crown appears to have a double mean- 
ing, since the two angels presenting it also hold the tra- 
ditional lilies symbolic of virginity. That the aureola of doc- 
tors or preachers, however, is the essential message of the 
iconography is underscored by the two other Franciscan 
saints flanking the central figure and by the book, the most 
common doctor attribute, held by all three saints. Depicted 
on the right is Saint Anthony of Padua, also a famous 
preacher, who in the office of his Feast day is given such 
sobriquets as “Arc of the Testament” and “Hammer of He- 
retics," and on the left stands Saint Louis of Toulouse, 
another aureola saint as documented by Simone Martini's 
well-known altarpiece in Naples, who as a bishop was 


3° The original Latin is (In libros Sententiarum, 1v, dist. 49, q. 5, a. 5, 
Parma, 11, 1243): “Fuit ergo doctor, secundum quod veritatem quam a 
Patre acceperat, mundo manifestavit.” The antiphon is said to have been 
sung as the saint was dying. 

31 See the fifth lesson for Matins for June 13 in the Breviarium Romanum. 
The lily of virginity is also a common attribute of this saint. 


clearly entitled to the aureola of doctors according to con- 
temporary opinion.” 

A crown supported by flanking angels, precisely the same 
motif as in the pictures discussed above, is found in many 
Renaissance paintings of the Virgin. While modern art- 
historical criticism has generally either ignored these crowns 
or arbitrarily assigned to such compositions vague or in- 
appropriate titles like “Regina coeli” or “Crowning of 
Mary,” there can be little doubt that these crowns too are 
aureola symbols. In this particular context, however, they 
signify not so much virginity per se, but rather a theological 
concept quintessential to Marian piety at that time, namely 
the belief that by miraculous dispensation Mary was at once 
both virgin and mother. What differentiates representa- 
tions of the aureola type from the clearly distinct Coro- 
nation pictures is the inevitable allusion in the former to 
Mary as mother, most commonly by the inclusion of the 
Child. But in addition to depicting the familiar theme of 
Mother and Child, artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies often attempted to emphasize the virgin-mother di- 
chotomy even more specifically in compositions of the au- 
reola type. The Master of the Sto. Spirito Altarpieces, for 
example, a remarkable painter active in Florence around 
1500, found a simple but dramatic way to accomplish this 
in a tondo in the Walters Art Gallery (Fig. 4). While the 
conventional quattrocento Madonna and Child type that 
occupies the central foreground of the picture serves to in- 
dicate Mary's motherhood, the two angels ceremoniously 
elevating the aureola crown also carry sprays of white lil- 
ies, the familiar symbol of Mary's virginity, thus under- 
scoring the mother and virgin theme of the picture. Child 
and crown both function in the same manner in a Holy 
Family with Angels (Fig. 5), also in Baltimore, by Defen- 
dente Ferrari. To reinforce the virginity theme, Joseph, as 
the chaste husband of Mary, has been introduced on the 
right, while the banderole inscription so prominently dis- 


32 In our first aureola article (Hall and Uhr, 256-58), we speculated that 
the crown held by angels in Simone Martini's Saint Louis of Toulouse 
might represent an aureola awarded for poverty (cf. n. 111 below). We 
have changed our opinion and now think the crown represents a double 
aureola for virginity and teaching. Anyone who preached or wrote about 
sacred subjects was considered a doctor in the sense of the third aureola 
category of dectors or preachers (see the sermon of Peter of Blois quoted 
above at n. 12.and also Hall and Uhr, 254, n. 26). Louis was also reputedly 
a virgin; see ‘he testimony in the canonization inquiry that Louis had 
“innocencie puritatem cum integritate carnis sue” (Processus canoniza- 
tionis et legendae variae Sancti Ludovici O.EM. episcopi Tolosani, An- 
alecta Franciscana, vit, 1951, 115). For a metrical life that compares Louis’ 
virginity to that of John the Evangelist and his preaching to that of Mat- 
thew, see ibid., 439. Modern prejudice, reinforced by the host of female 
virgin saints represented in works of art, associates virginity particularly 
with females. A scriptural text that scholastics cite with reference to the 
aureola of virginity (Apocalypse 14:4) has a very different bias: virgins 
being those who are “not defiled with women.” In any event, male vir- 
ginity was clearly esteemed and celebrated in the milieu that provides the 
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3 Pintoricchio, The Glorification of San Bernardino, fresco 
(detail). Rome, Sta. Maria in Aracoeli, Bufalini Chapel (photo: 
Alinari) 


played beneath Mary's throne makes her dual role as 
mother and virgin explicit in language that is reminiscent 
of the passage previously cited from Alain de Lille: “Partus 
et integritas discordes tempore lungo/Virginis in gremio 
foedera pacis habent” (“Giving birth and virginity long dis- 
cordant, have in the Virgin's womb a pact of peace”).* It 
is interesting to compare Ferrari's painting with a French 
primitive in the Kress Collection usually entitled The Ex- 
pectart Madonna with Saint Joseph (Fig. 6). As is readily 
apparent, the various iconographic elements in both pic- 
tures fulfill the same function, while the banderole in the 
Ferrari painting has its parallel in the inscriptions of the 
Kress panel around the Virgin's halo and on her garment 
that allude explicitly to Mary's virginity and motherhood. 
The only significant iconographic variation found in the 
French panel is the omission of the Child in favor of the 


context for these investigations. A reflection of the tradition is still found 
in Milton's famous Latin poem Epitaphium Damonis, a lament for a young 
physician named Charles Diodati, the great friend of the poet's childhood 
and youth, who died suddenly in the summer of 1638 while Milton was 
in Italy. The poem contains these lines with an apparent reference to the 
aureola crown: “En etiam tibi virginei servantur honores!/Ipse caput ni- 
tidum cinctus rutilante corona” (or in the elegant, but closely literal trans- 
lation of Helen Waddell: “and now to thee/The glories kept for virgin 
souls are given./Upon thy radiant head a glittering crown’). For another 
instance of the doctor’s crown, see The Hours of Catherine of Cleves, ed. 
J. Plummer, New York, 1966, pl. 139, reproducing the miniature of Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, who is represented a second time in the margin re- 
ceiving the aureola crown. The editor's valiant attempt to explain the 
meaning of this crown demonstrates the type of problem that can be read- 
ily resclved by an understanding of aureola symbolism. 


33 See F Zeri, Italian Paintings in the Walters Art Gallery, 1, Baltimore, 
1976, 108-09. 


% Ibid., 417. 
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4 Master of the Sto. Spirito Altarpieces, Madonna and Child 
with Two Angels. Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery (photo: 
Gallery) 





5 Defendente Ferrari, Holy Family with Angels. Baltimore, 
Walters Art Gallery (photo: Gallery) 


6 The Expectant Madonna with Saint Joseph, Amiens School. 
Washington, D.C., National Gallery of Art, Kress Collection 
(photo: National Gallery) 








7 Sandro Botticelli, Madonna del Magnificat. Florence, Uffizi 
(photo: Alinari) 


expectant Mother, as counterpart of the aureola crown.” 

Botticelli’s famous tondo in the Uffizi, the Madonna del 
Magnificat (Fig. 7), may serve as a last example of the icon- 
ographic type of Mary represented with the aureola of vir- 
gins. Her portrayal here in the very act of writing the text 
of the Magnificat is perhaps the most unusual feature of 
the painting. The fact that the unobscured portion of what 
she has already written is clearly legible, in contrast to the 


3 For this painting, see C. Eisler, Paintings from the Samuel H. Kress 
Collection, European Schools Excluding Italian, Oxford, 1977, 236-38. 
Two further variations on the mother-virgin theme in an aurecla context 
are worth citing. The first is a Dürer drawing on fol. 51r of the Prayerbook 
of the Emperor Maximilian (see W.L. Strauss, The Book of Hours of the 
Emperor Maximilian the First, New York, 1974, pl. 101). Here the Virgin 
stands with her hands folded in prayer as an angel holds the aureola crown 
over her haloed head. Although the Child is omitted, the virgin-mother 
symbolism of the aureola crown is made explicit by the antiphon that the 
drawing illustrates: “Post partum virgo inviolata permansisti.” The sec- 
ond example is an amusing south Netherlandish picture of the late 15th 
century representing the vision of Saint Bernard (see Katalog der Deutschen 
und Niederländischen Gemälde bis 1550 im Wallraf-Richartz-Museum, ed. 
I. Hiller and H. Vey, Cologne, 1969, pl. 159). Kneeling before the Virgin, 
Saint Bernard is made to recite, by means of a banderole inscription, the 
verse “Monstra te esse matrem” (Show thyself a mother”) from the hymn 
Ave maris stella. The Virgin again stands with an angel holding the au- 
reola crown over her head, as the Child, in response to Bernard's sup- 
plication, presses on the exposed breast of the Virgin, directing a stream 
of milk toward the saint. 


3 For example, Gulielmus Durandus, Rationale divinorum officiorum, 
lib. 5, cap. 9, Venice, 1568, fol. 162r: “Ideo autem canticum ipsum [i.e., 
the Magnificat] quotidie dicitur, ut frequentior dominicae incarnationis 
memoria animas fidelium in opere Dei, et in doctrina se exercentium ad 
devotionem operis incoepti accendat.” 


# For the transcription and arrangement of the inscription, see R. Light- 
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nonsensical book inscription in the closely related Ma- 
donna del Libro, indicates beyond question that the text 
was of importance for the iconography of the picture. To 
appreciate the message the tondo is meant to convey, it is 
useful to recall that the Magnificat (Luke 1:46-55), the Vir- 
gin’s song of praise in the framework of the Incarnation 
narrative of the first chapter of Luke, was a particularly 
familiar scriptural text at the time. Since it was used every 
day as the canticle for Vespers, many persons surely knew 
the words by heart, while for liturgical theorists the Mag- 
nificat served as a daily reminder of the mystery of the 
Incarnation.* The visible words in Botticelli's painting have 
been arranged with great artifice so that a viewer familiar 
with the text understands at a glance exactly where the Vir- 
gin is in her transcription of the canticle. The last word 
written is the Quia (‘Because’) in the phrase that reads in 
translation: “For behold from henceforth all generations 
shall call me blessed/Because . . . .” In the instantaneously 
frozen action of the picture the Virgin dips her pen into the 
inkwell to complete the verse, explaining the suspenseful 
“Because” she has just written with the famous passage al- 
luding to the Incarnation: “. . . he that is mighty hath done 
great things to me.” The meaning of Botticelli’s Madonna 
del Magnificat thus clearly parallels that of the other paint- 
ings just discussed. The inscribed text from the Magnificat 
is iconographically linked with the aureola crown the two 
angels hold above the Virgin’s head in celebration of the 
virgo et mater theme of the tondo, and the symbolism is 
completed by the Dove in the glory above the crown, rep- 
resenting the Holy Spirit, to whom the operatio of the In- 
carnation was attributed by scholastic theologians.” 

A famous but spurious letter of Augustine of Hippo to 
Cyril of Jerusalem, together with several Italian predella 


bown, Sandro Botticelli, 1, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1978, 42. Quia 
appears only twice in the Magnificat, beginning verses 48 and 49. Since 
the layout of the text in Botticelli’s painting hides the first Quia beneath 
the Child’s right hand, it is certain that the Virgin is about to continue 
verse 49 with the words “. . . fecit mihi magna qui potens est.” The artifice 
of the inscription is underscored by the fact that since the second Quia 
verse immediately follows the first, the section of the page covered by 
Mary's arm would have to be completely blank. For the nonsensical text 
in the Madonna del Libro, see ibid., 40. For an illustration of how the 
second Quia verse was interpreted as a reference to the Incarnation, see 
the long commentary on the Magnificat published as an appendix to 
Jacobus Perez de Valencia, Centum ac quinquaginta psalmi Davidici, Lyons 
1514, fols, 394-417, in particular fols. 397v-98r. Luther sums up nicely the 
traditional view of this passage in his commentary on the Magnificat, an 
early work written while he was still an Augustinian. The “great things,” 
he says, “sind nit anders, den das sie gotis mutter ist worden, ., . und 
das sie ym gantzen menschlichem geschlecht ein eynig person ist ubir alle, 
der niemant gleich ist, das sie mit dem hymlichen vatter ein kind und ein 
solch kind hat”; D. Martin Luthers Werke, Kritische Gesamtausgabe, vit, 
Weimar, 1897, 572. 


38 The aureola crown in this painting is unusual in that it is made up of 
numerous stars. Stars are often associated in both texts and works of art 
with the aureola of doctors, sometimes even with specific references to 
the Virgin (see Hall and Uhr, 264). In view of the highly unusual icon- 
ography of the tondo, which portrays the Virgin writing, it is conceivable 
that the crown is a double aureola, symbolizing virginity as well as 
teaching. 
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panels directly inspired by it, provide further textual and 
pictorial documentation for the use of crowns as aureola 
symbols. The letter, seemingly written in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is partly in praise of Saint Jerome — whom the author 
calls “another Elias, another Samuel, another John the Bap- 
tist” — and partly concerned with the glory and joy of 
blessed souls in Heaven, a subject on which Augustine is 
ostensibly about to write. In the course of the letter, Au- 
gustine relates in detail several visions he and others had 
experienced at the time of Saint Jerome’s death. In one vi- 
sion, two men — who turn out to be John the Baptist and 
Jerome — appeared amid angels to Augustine as he was 
engaged in contemplation. Both figures, “shining infinitely 
more brightly than the sun,” were so similar in appearance 
and dress that it was scarcely possible to distinguish be- 
tween them, except that one had three crowns of gold and 
precious stones on his head, the other only two. John the 
Baptist informed Augustine in the vision that since Jerome 
was his equal in sanctity, they were likewise equal in heav- 
enly glory. “The third crown which I have in addition to 
him,” he explained, “is the aureola of martyrdom.” For al- 
though, the Baptist continued, Jerome suffered so in his life 
that he truly may be considered a martyr and he enjoys 
the reward for martyrdom, “since his life was not ended 
by the sword, the aureola which is given as a sign of mar- 
tyrdom, this he does not have. The two other crowns we 
both have are the aureolae that are given only to virgins 
and doctors, in order that they may be distinguished from 
others.” 

Among the representations of Saint Augustine's vision 
of Saint Jerome and Saint John the Baptist are a small panel 
by Matteo di Giovanni in Chicago (Fig. 8), a closely related 
picture by Sano di Pietro in the Louvre (Fig. 9), and a some- 
what later predella by Signorelli in the National Gallery, 
London (Fig. 10). What makes these pictures particularly 
interesting is the fact that, when linked with the text that 
clearly inspired them, they document with absolute cer- 
tainty the crown as an aureola symbol in Italian Renais- 
sance painting and prove as well that one individual might 
on occasion be represented with two or even three aureola 
crowns. In the above examples, the supporting angels are 


# The letter is published in Pat. Lat., xxx, 1120-26; see 1125 for the 
aureola passage: “Sertum vero tertium quod plus illo fero, aureola mar- 
tyrli est, quo vitam finivit corporis: quia iste etsi in mundo labores plu- 
rimos et aerumnas, afflictiones, verbera, contumelias, et hominum op- 
probria, et derisiones, et caetera valde gravia ita pacifice pertulit et ita 
gaudenter propter Deum, ut in infirmitatibus exsultaret, et verus martyr 
exstiterit, et praemia martyri non amiserit; tamen quia gladio vitam non 
finivit, aureolam quae in signum datur martyrii, talis non habet. Serta 
vero duo alia, quae habemus, aureolae sunt quae solum virginibus et doc- 
toribus dantur, ut ab aliis discernantur.” Gabriel Biel discusses the vision 
and incorporates the passage quoted above verbatim in his Supplementum 
in octo et viginti distinctiones ultimas quarti Magistri Sententiarum, dist. 
49, q. 4, Basel, 1520, fol. 275r, indicating that the legend was current and 
believed even in the highest intellectual circles during the latter part of 
the 15th century. On this text and the pictures it inspired, see also H.I. 
Roberts, “St. Augustine in ‘St. Jerome's Study’: Carpaccio’s Painting and 
Its Legendary Sources,” Art Bulletin, x11, 1959, 286, 289-290. See also 
M. Davies, The Earlier Italian Schools, London, 1961, 120, 487-88. 


not present, since both Matteo and Sano followed the text 
of the letter by placing the crowns directly on each saint’s 
head. Whether for aesthetic reasons, however, or simply 
to avoid confusion with secular crowns, aureola crowns 
worn on the head never became common, except for female 
virgin martyrs, and are particularly unusual for male 
saints. Signorelli’s aureolae, for instance, simply float 
above the heads of the saints, a form of aureola crown that 
is much more frequently encountered. 

Aureola imagery appears to have been widely used in 
Italy during the second half of the quattrocento, especially 
in the vicinity of Florence, by makers of religious prints.‘ 
Surviving examples illustrate the use of multiple aureola 
crowns for the same saint and indicate that the two most 
common forms of the aureola crown, those floating freely 
above the head and those supported by flanking angels, 
were clearly synonymous in meaning for contemporaries. 
In a Florentine engraving of Saint Dominic (Fig. 11), made 
ca. 1460-80 and known only through a unique impression 
in the Museum of Fine Arts in Budapest, two imposing 
crowns float above the saint’s head, along with the star that 
is his most common attribute. The meaning of the crowns 
is made clear by the inscriptions and secondary symbolism 
of the print. From the bipartite inscription in the lower bor- 
der, “Fulget in choro virginum, doctor veritatis/Sertum 
honoris gemium gerens cum beatis” (“Bearing a jeweled 
crown of honor with the blessed, the teacher of truth is 
resplendent among the choir of virgins”), it is evident that 
the crowns are aureola symbols. One floating crown thus 
signifies the aureola of doctors, the other the aureola of 
virgins, most appropriate attributes for the founder of the 
Order of Preachers, who was also celebrated in Dominican 
literature for his virginity.@ On a secondary level, the vir- 
ginity theme is underscored by the lilies the saint holds, 
while the vignettes in the upper corners of the print address 
the preaching theme, with Saint Peter saying to Dominic, 
“Vade predica” (“Go and preach”), as Saint Paul completes 
the phrase: “Quia ad hoc electus es” (“Because for this you 
were chosen”). 

In 1461 Pius Il canonized his compatriot Catherine of 
Siena, a Dominican tertiary, who had died in 1380. Saint 


4 The central figure of the Saint John the Baptist Altar by a 13th-century 
Sienese master in the Pinacoteca in Siena is an early and unusual example 
of a male saint actually wearing the aureola crown; see Carli, fig. 11. John 
the Baptist was one of the first saints to be celebrated for having all three 
aureolae; see n. 18 above and Hall and Uhr, 251, n. 11. 


41 Hind, 11, pls. 36, 37, 49, 62, 63, 66, 67, 107. 

& See, for example, Acta sanctorum, Aprilis m1, 913, for a vision of Cath- 
erine of Siena in which God compared Dominic to Christ, saying that the 
saint “virginitatem corporis et animae illibatam servavit.” In this vision 
Dominic is also compared to Christ as a teacher. 


4 The two vignettes allude to the legend of a vision the saint experienced 
in St. Peter’s in Rome. Peter and Paul appeared to him with this command 
and presented him with a staff and a book, as recounted in the Legenda 
aurea. The episode is also the subject of a predella panel in Fra Angelico’s 
Coronation of the Virgin in the Louvre. 





8 Matteo di Giovanni, Saint Augustine's Vision of Saint Je- 
rome and Scint John the Baptist. Chicago, Art Institute of Chi- 
cago (photo. Art Institute) 





9 Sano di Pietro, Saint Augustine's Vision of Saint Jerome and 
Saint John the Baptist. Paris, Musée du Louvre (photo: Alinari) 
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10 Luca Signorelli, Saint Augustine's Vision of Saint Jerome 
and Saint John the Baptist. London, National Gallery (photo: 
National Gallery) 


Catherine is the subject of several Florentine engravings, 
represented here by two examples dated circa 1460-70 from 
the British Museum (Figs. 12 and 13) and most prob- 
ably made on the occasion of her canonization.“ Related 
iconographically and even stylistically to each other as well 
as to the print of Saint Dominic (the latter seems to be from 
the same hand or workshop as Fig. 13), they provide a 
useful point of departure for discussing several aspects of 
aureola symbolism. In the two prints of Saint Catherine 
the most common types of the aureola crown are conve- 
niently juxtaposed. One type is supported by flanking an- 
gels, the other floats freely above the saint's head. Both 
crowns are ostensibly symbolic of virginity, a reading that 
is reinforced in each case, as in the Dominic print, by the 
presence of the lily, one of Catherine's usual attributes. The 
iconographic meaning of the crown is further verified by 
an episode included in an early biography of the saint writ- 
ten by her friend and confessor Raymond of Capua, who 
later became Master General of the Dominican Order. Ac- 
cording to Raymond, a demented old woman once started 
the rumor that Catherine was no longer a virgin. Talk 
spread through the convent where the saint lived, and an 
investigation ensued. But Catherine could do little more 
than “patiently and modestly” answer: “Truly, my lady and 
sisters, by the grace of Jesus Chrust, I am a virgin,” re- 
peating over and over again: “Truly I am a virgin,” “Truly 
I am a virgin.” According to Raymond's vita, as a solace 
in what must have been a trying experience, the saint had 
at this time in her life a vision of the Savior who held in 
his right hand “a golden crown decorated with pearls and 
precious stones” and in his left a crown of thorns. “Choose,” 
the Lord said, “the one you prefer,” observing, however, 
that a precious crown in this life means a crown of thorns 
in the next. Catherine naturally made the proper choice and 


44 See A. Haidacher, Geschichte der Päpste in Bildern, Heidelberg, 1965, 
195. For a third related print, see Hind, 11, pl. 36. 
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11 Saint Dominic, Florentine, engraving. Budapest, Museum of 
Fine Arts (photo: Museum of Fine Arts) 


thus merited the aureola crown of the engraving as well as 
an earthly crown of thorns for her repertory of icono- 
graphic attributes.* 

Since by the second half of the fifteenth century Cath- 
erine was one of a growing number of saints who were 
considered to have two or even three aureolae, it is pos- 
sible, perhaps even probable, that the crowns under dis- 
cussion have a connotation broader than the aureola of 
virginity. Like many women of her time, Catherine was 
apparently illiterate, so that her Dialogo and voluminous 
correspondence had to be dictated to secretaries. Contem- 
poraries nonetheless considered the saint learned in theo- 
logical matters, and she did not hesitate to preach even 


3 Raymond of Capua, Vita S. Catharinae Senensis, Acta sanctorum, 
Aprilis 111, 901. 


46 The letter of Stefano Maconi is published ibid., 969-975; see 974 for 
the passage quoted, which is made in the context of the “many” sermons 
the saint gave before the pope and cardinals in the time of Gregory XI 
and Urban VI. 


47 See Raymond of Capua, ibid., 917-922, 928. 
48 See n. 55. 
4° Raymond of Capua, ibid., 910: “Tantus est dolor quem sensibiliter pa- 


before popes and cardinals. Stefano Maconi, a Sienese no- 
bleman who became one of her most devoted followers, 
summarizes the tradition succinctly. “This most holy vir- 
gin,” he says, “had such wisdom divinely infused into her 
soul that all who heard her were astonished.” According 
to Stefano, not only could she interpret Scripture with such 
lucidity that everyone, no matter how learned, “marveled 
as if thunderstruck,” but human knowledge in her presence 
was so eclipsed as to be comparable to “snow or ice which 
are wont to melt in the heat of a burning sun.” It was there- 
fore unanimously agreed, Stefano concludes, that when she 
spoke, “it was no woman who spoke, but rather the Holy 
Spirit.” Since Catherine was also renowned for such tra- 
ditional activities of doctor saints as the conversion of sin- 
ners and the exorcism of those possessed of evil spirits,” it 
is clear that by contemporary standards the aureola of doc- 
tors is entirely consistent with her life and reputation. Both 
prints, in fact, make unambiguous allusion to the aurecla 
awarded for a life of triumph over the Devil by their graphic 
depiction of Catherine standing victoriously upon the 
horned demon. The symbolism is further strengthened by 
secondary attributes associated with doctor saints, the book 
in Figure 12, and the crucifix in Figure 13,* while two bor- 
der scenes of the second print illustrate her role as a doctor 
saint: delivering souls from the power of Satan in the upper 
left, and completing an exorcism in the upper right. 

In some quarters Catherine was even thought worthy of 
the aureola of martyrs on the basis of various mystical ex- 
periences, in particular the imprint of the stigmata, to which 
Figure 13 also alludes, both by the lower left border scene 
depicting this event and the hand and feet wounds that are 
clearly evident on the principal figure in the center of the 
print. Raymond of Capua relates that when she received 
the stigmata, Catherine’s torment was of such intensity that, 
had it not been miraculously attenuated by God himself, 
she would have expired.” It is as a symbol of her quasi- 
martyrdom that the saint, as represented in Figure 13, car- 
ries the traditional martyr's palm as a third attribute in her 
right hand. As extravagant as it may sound, the supporting 
evidence for such a reading is substantial. At the approx- 
imate hour of the saint's death, again following Raymond 
of Capua, her close friend Semia witnessed in a vision the 
reception of Catherine's soul by the heavenly host. While 
the experience is described in elaborate and colorful detail, 
the following passage is of particular interest, since it 
strongly suggests that the aureola crown in Figure 13 sym- 
bolizes a triple aureola when read in conjunction with the 


tior in omnibus quinque locis, sed specialiter circa cor, quod nisi novum 
miraculum Dominus faciat, non videtur mihi vitam corpoream possibile 
stare posse cum tanto dolore, quin diebus brevibus finiatur.” Cf. ibid., 
903, 907, for a vision in which Christ opened Catherine's left side to re- 
place her heart with his own and another experience where she drank 
blood from the wound in Christ's side. For the possibility of winning the 
aureola of martyrs through intense suffering, see nn. 59 and 60 and the 
corresponding text. In Figure 12 the wound is visible on the right hand; 
in Figure 13 the stigmata are suggested by rays of light that emanate from 
the site of the wounds in both hands and feet. 
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12 Saint Catherine of Siena, Florentine, engraving. London, 
British Museum (photo: Museum) 


lily, the crucifix, and the palm: 


And on her head were three crowns very skillfully con- 
nected or joined together so that they all appeared as 
one. The lower crown was silver, shining with the ra- 
diance of snow; the second was silver mixed with gold 
and had a reddish glow, as when red cloth is covered 
over with threads of gold; the third was pure gold, but 
interwoven with the others and decorated with pearls 
and precious stones.” 


Raymond of Capua did not hesitate to interpret Semia’s 


5° Ibid., 955: "et in capite ejus tres erant coronae multum apte compositae 
seu conjunctae, ita ut quaelibet integraliter appareret. Inferior erat ar- 
gentea, niveum candorem ostendens: secunda erat argentea mixta cum 
auro, habens rubedinem, sicut solent quandoque panni rubei desuper filis 
aureis cooperiri: et tertia pure aurea erat, sed intexta undique et ornata 
margaritis et lapidibus pretiosis.” 

51 Ibid., 956: “Domine Jesu Christe, fili Dei vivi, qui B. Catharinam spon- 
sam tuam triplici aureola dotare dignatus es, concede propitius, ut cujus 
in terris memoriam agimus, ejus intercessionibus apud te in coelis 
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13 Saint Catherine of Siena with Four Scenes from Her Life, 
Florentine, engraving. London, British Museum (photo: 
Museum) 


vision as proof that Catherine had won the triple aureola. 
Indeed, he was moved to write a collect that begins: “O 
Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, who deigned to 
bestow on your spouse the blessed Catherine a triple au- 
reola.'5 The office for the Feat of Saint Catherine, com- 
posed by Pius II himself at the time of the canonization, 
also celebrates the virginity, learning, and quasi-martyr- 
dom of the new saint. In the night office, for example, one 
antiphon makes reference to the stigmata: “She indeed was 
worthy to carry on her body the wounds of her eternal 
spouse,” while a responsory alludes to her intellectual and 
moral gifts: “Filled with wisdfom and learning, this virgin 
wrote and published several books, so that while living, 
she might display true reason to all.’ 


adjuvemur.” 


52 Breviarium Praedicatorum Ordinis, 1485, vi nonas Maii. The texts cited 
are the antiphon for the second Nocturn: “Vulnerum enim sui eterni sponsi 
simulacra in corpore suo ferre meruit,” and the responsory for the eighth 
lesson: “Sapientia atque doctrina hec virgo referta codices nonnullos con- 
didit ediditque: Ut veram vivendi rationem omnibus ostenderet.” For the 
composition of the office by Pius II, see Haidacher {as in n. 44 above), 
195, and L. Pastor, The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle 
Ages, 5th ed., 111, St. Louis, 1949, 292. 
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That literary and liturgical texts gave rise during the fif- 
teenth century to an iconographic tradition representing 
Saint Catherine of Siena with a triple aureola is confirmed 
by two important incunabula editions of her writings. In 
1500 Aldo Manuzio published the first complete edition of 
the saint’s correspondence in a handsome folio volume dec- 
orated with a xylograph frontispiece portraying the saint 
with an imposing triple aureola (Fig. 14). The banderole 
texts and flaming heart inscribed “Jesus” allude, within the 
context of love and virginity, to an exchange of hearts be- 
tween Catherine and Christ that the saint once experienced 
in a vision. The lily, the palm, and the crucifix, familiar 
virgin, martyr, and doctor attributes of many saints, ap- 
pear once again, giving specific meaning to each of the three 
aureola crowns held by the flanking angels over the saint's 
haloed head. Printed above the woodcut, a verse taken from 
a poem of Pius Il in honor of Catherine of Siena reads, 
“Transiit ad sponsum tribus exornata coronis” (“She has 
gone to her spouse adorned with three crowns”), * thus 
completing the explication of the aureola crowns as an al- 
lusion to Semia's vision as interpreted by Raymond of 
Capua and scholastic belief that blessed souls received their 
aureolae at the moment of death. 

The Aldine woodcut is iconographically related to the 
frontispiece of another incunabulum, the 1494 edition of 
Saint Catherine's Libro della divina dottrina (also called the 
dialogo della divina providenza), printed by Lucantonio 
Giunta, and dedicated to Beatrice d'Este and Isabella d'Ar- 
agona, who evidently lent their patronage to the edition 
(Fig. 15). If the emphasis of the Aldine frontispiece is on 
virginity and martyrdom, the iconography of the Giunta 
woodcut stresses instead Catherine's role as a doctor and 


53 On this edition and the woodcut, see M.-H. Laurent, “Alde Manuzio 
l'ancien, éditeur de s. Catherine de Sienne (1500),” Traditio, vi, 1948, 357- 
363, and by the same author, “Alde Manuzio et l'iconographie de s. Cath- 
erine de Sienne,” La Bibliofilia, Lu, 1950, 163-168. Laurent was a distin- 
guished Dominican scholar, for many years a scriptor in the Vatican Li- 
brary. That even such a man did not recognize the three crowns in the 
Aldine woodcut as symbols of the scholastic aureola is some indication 
of the obscurity into which a once familiar doctrine and symbol had fallen. 
Laurent does use the word auréole in the context of these studies, but only 
with its conventional meaning of “halo” in modern French. 


5 The heart labeled “Jesus” and the inscriptions on the right side of the 
print are clearly allusions to Catherine's supposed exchange of hearts with 
Christ. According to Raymond of Capua (as in n. 45), 907, the text in- 
scribed on the banderole (Psalm 50:12) was the prayer of Catherine, which 
initiated the experience. 


55 The standard reference works on iconography mention the crucifix as 
an attribute, but without elucidating the meaning. In the case of Saint 
Catherine of Siena, it might be argued that the crucifix is no more than 
an illusion to the invocation at the head of her letters: “AI nome di Gesù 
Cristo crocifisso e di Maria dolce.” We have, however, noticed that a 
crucifix is frequently used in conjunction with a book, a lily, and occa- 
sionally a palm, for a group of saints prominent in our discussion: Cath- 
erine of Siena, Dominic, Nicholas of Tolentino, and Peter Martyr (in this 
case rarely, but see W.L. Schreiber, Handbuch der Holz-und Metall- 
Schnitte des 15. Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1926-1930, No. 1664); fora sampling, 
see our Figures 13, 14, 31, and the exhibition catalogue Fifteenth-Century 
Woodcuts and Metalcuts from the National Gallery of Art, ed. R.S. Field, 
Washington, D.C. [1965], figs. 221, 256. What these saints have in com- 
mon is a tradition of being represented with a double or triple aureola, 
and thus we infer that a crucifix used in conjunction with the other at- 


theologian, as befits a print designed to illustrate her major 
theological treatise, the extended title of which is important 
for an understanding of the full context of the woodcut: 
“The book of divine doctrine given in person by God the 
Father, speaking to the mind of the most glorious and holy 
virgin Catherine of Siena of the Order of Preachers, and 
written down as she dictated it in the vulgar tongue as she 
stood in a state of rapture and heard what the Lord God 
spoke to her." Catherine is literally enthroned in an im- 
posing magisterial cathedra, raised on a stepped dais and 
placed before a parapet covered with books, suggesting that 
her infused knowledge is not in any sense inferior to what 
may be learned from the written word. Kneeling to either 
side are Beatrice d'Este and Isabella d'Aragona, each of 
whom receives a copy of the Dialogo directly from the 
saint’s hand. Meanwhile, in Heaven above, three figures 
offer the aureola crowns: in the center, God the Father con- 
fers the doctor’s crown on one who had been the human 
instrument of his own words in the Dialogo; to the left, 
the Virgin Mary holds the lily and aureola of virginity; to 
the right, a Dominican saint — Dominic or, perhaps more 
likely, Peter Martyr — proffers the palm and aureola of 
martyrdom. 

The author of the pseudo-Augustinian letter to Cyril of 
Jerusalem denied, it will be recalled, the aureola of martyrs 
to Jerome because he had not actually “died by the sword,” 
a position obviously at variance with the view discussed 
above, that Saint Catherine of Siena won the martyr's au- 
reola as a consequence of the intensity with which she em- 
pathetically experienced the agony of Christ's suffering and 
death. Both opinions are found, and possibly originated, 
in thirteenth-century scholastic discussions of how many 


tributes mentioned refers to the preaching of a doctor saint (perhaps a 
reference to 1 Corinthians 1:23). Corroboration is provided by 15th-cen- 
tury representations of preachers holding a crucifix in one hand while 
delivering a sermon; for example, in a French woodcut of the 1480's (ibid., 
fig. 208) and in two representations of San Bernardino preaching (Carli, 
figs. 86, 98). Even today, in some places in Europe, a crucifix is not un- 
common as a permanent fixture in the furnishing of a pulpit. 


56 The poem of Pius Il, entitled Quis sacra gesta canat, is printed in the 
1494 edition of the Libro della divina dottrina cited below and in n. 57. 
See also Laurent, 1950 (as in n. 53 above), 166. 


5? For this book, which has a dedicatory letter from a friar of Sta. Maria 
delle Grazie in Milan to the two women, addressing them as “protectors 
and benefactors” of the Dominican Order, see Gesamtkatalog der Wie- 
gendrucke, v1, Leipzig, 1934, 255-56. Another woodcut in this edition, at 
the beginning of the text of the Dialogo, shows Saint Catherine dictating 
her book to three scribes as she stands in rapture before a vision of God 
the Father, with a Dove over her head symbolizing ner infused knowledge. 
A third woodcut depicts the saint wearing a crown of thorns and kneeling 
before an altar as she beholds a vision of Christ on the Cross, as in rep- 
resentations of Saint Francis receiving the stigmata. This woodcut is clearly 
intended as an allusion to Catherine's stigmata, although in deference to 
the prohibition of Sixtus IV that no one but Saint Francis was to be rep- 
resented with the stigmata (see Molanus, as in n. 5, 365), the wounds are 
not shown on her body. 


58 Libro della divina dottrina, ed. M. Fiorilli, 2nd ed., Bari, 1928, 1: “Liber 
divinae doctrinae datae per personam Dei patris intellectui loquentis glo- 
riosae et sanctae virgini Caterinae de Senis predicatorum ordinis. Con- 
scriptus ipsa dictante licet vulgariter et stante in raptu actualiter et au- 
diente quid in ea loqueretur Dominus Deus.” 
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14 Saint Catherine of Siena, woodcut frontispiece of Epistole, 
Aldo Manuzio, Venice, 1500. San Marino, Huntington Library 
(photo: Library) 


aureolae the Virgin had won. While there was general 
agreement that Mary enjoyed the aureolae of both virgins 
and doctors, opinion was sharply divided with respect to 
her right to the martyr's crown. Rigorists like Aquinas 
adopted the position that since physical death was a req- 
uisite condition, the Virgin did not have the third aureola.” 
Richard of St. Laurent, on the other hand, devoted an en- 
tire chapter in his De laudibus Beatae Mariae Virginis, for- 
merly considered a work of Albertus Magnus, to the coun- 
terposition “Maria fuit martyr,” and in this he was followed 
by others, such as Gabriel Biel and, much later, Suarez.” 
Consequently, the triple aureola for the Virgin is a motif 


5° Aquinas, In libros Sententiarum, 1v, dist. 49, q. 5, a. 3, Parma, 11, 1237, 
1240. See also Hall and Uhr, 260, n. 55. 


 Jbid., 258-262 and nn. 53, 66; see n. 44 for Suarez. At the end of the 
15th century Pelbartus of Themeswar summarizes the tradition in his Co- 
rona Beate Marie Virginis, Strasbourg, 1493 (Hain 5748) and indicates the 
matter is no longer the subject of debate by saying “the doctors hold in 
agreement” that the Virgin has the triple aureola (fol. iSr-i5v): “Respon- 
detur quod beata virgo maria meruit habere in celesti patria omnium au- 
reolarum premia, ut tenent et concorditer doctores.” 
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15 Saini Catherine of Siena with Beatrice d'Este and Isabella 
d'Aragona, woodcut frontispiece, Libro della divina dottrina, 
Lucantorio Giunta, Venice, 1494. San Marino, Huntington Li- 
brary (photo: Library) 


that is found in various works of art from the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. In our first study we discussed the out- 
standing examples of the type, the crowns in Roger van der 
Weyden's Granada-Miraflores Altar and the Virgin's crown 
in the Ghent Altarpiece. Here it is sufficient to cite a later 
Italian example by Paolo Naurizio, dated 1583, in the Mu- 
seo Diocesano in Trent (Fig. 16). A decidedly eclectic and 
provincial picture, Naurizio’s altarpiece is of considerable 
interest from an iconographic point of view because of the 
explicit manner in which the motif is represented. In the 
upper level of the composition, what at first appears to be 
a crowning of Mary is in fact an unusual representation of 


61 A fragmentary Saint Luke Altarpiece, dating from the 1490's, by Hinrik 
Borneman in the church of Sankt Jakobi in Hamburg provides another 
interesting example of the Virgin with the triple aureola. On the outside 
of the surviving wings there is a representation of Saint Luke painting the 
Virgin. Hoiding the Child, she appears as the Apocalyptic Woman, clothed 
in the sun and with the moon under her feet, as three angels hold the 
aureola crowns on each side and over her head. The crowns in this in- 
stance are narrow circlets, a new type of aureola symbol that first appears 
in German works around 1500. See Stange, vi, fig. 151; see also n. 126 
below. 
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16 Paolo Naurizio, The Trinity and the Virgin with Saint Vigi- 
lius, Three Martyrs of the Val di Non, and Other Saints. Trent, 
Museo Diocesano (photo: author) 


each person of the Trinity awarding the Virgin one of the 
three aureola crowns. The painting also commemorates 
four early heroes of the Christian Church in the Trentino. 
Sisinnius, Martyrius, and Alexander were early mission- 
aries in the region of the Val di Non who suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Sanzeno in 397, an event that, coming nearly a 
century after the end of the great persecutions, created 
something of a sensation in the contemporary Christian 
world. Vigilius, the bishop of Trent, went to the scene to 
gather the martyrs' reliquia and wrote two famous letters 
describing the circumstances of their deaths to the bishops 
of Milan and Constantinople. The three martyrs of the Val 
di Non, clad in red dalmatics and holding palms, are por- 
trayed in the central lower half of the painting. Also in red 
vestments, Vigilius of Trent, who was himself stoned to 
death in 405, is shown to their left. Of the remaining fig- 
ures in the lower level, the two on the right are identified 
by their attributes as Saint James the Great and Saint Dor- 
othy, while on the left are depicted the Emperor Henry II 
and his wife Cunegunda. Even though there is little sup- 


2 For these saints, see Biblioteca sanctorum, x1, 1251-53. 


6 See D.H. Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, Oxford, 1978, 189. 





porting evidence, later legend elaborated the childless mar- 
riage of Henry and Cunegunda into a celebrated virgin 
marriage.® And since their seemingly imperial crowns are 
identical in form and structure to the uppermost of the Vir- 
gin's crowns, as well as to the second crown of Dorothy 
— the one the saint is wearing toward the back of her head 
— there can be little doubt that all four crowns are to be 
read as symbols of the aureola of virginity. As her two 
crowns indicate, Dorothy is both virgin and martyr, while 
Saint James and the four martyrs of the Trentino are doc- 
tors as well as martyrs. Viewed as a whole, the altarpiece 
is thus unified around the aureola theme, so that all the 
saints in the lower part of the composition share vicariously 
with the Virgin one or more of the three aureola crowns 
bestowed by the Trinity in the upper register. 

The first saint with an impeccable claim to the triple au- 
reola after the doctrine had been fully elaborated by scho- 
lastic theologians was the Dominican friar Peter of Verona, 
also and more commonly called Saint Peter Martyr. Born 
into a family of Cathari heretics, he joined the Order of 
Preachers during its formative years while a student in Bo- 
logna, receiving the habit from Dominic himself. Im- 
mensely popular throughout Northern Italy as both 
preacher and thaumaturge, he worked among the Cathari, 
whose teachings he understood well because of his own 
background, and he converted many. His success as a 
preacher can in some measure be gauged from the fact that 
in 1244 the podestà of Florence, Bernardino di Rollando 
Rosso, ordered the piazza in front of Sta. Maria Novella 
enlarged so as to accommodate the crowds who wished to 
hear the saint’s sermons.** A contemporary biographer 
notes that Peter's confessors all testified to his virginity and 
adds that he was at times visited by holy virgins from 
Heaven who spoke familiarly and prayed with him in the 
privacy of his cell. This led to a scandal reminiscent of 
Saint Catherine's similar experience. Other friars over- 
heard female voices issuing from Peter's cell during the 
course of one of these visitations and promptly denounced 
him before the community and the prior at a chapter meet- 
ing. Fearing that the truth would not be believed, Peter 
refused to explain with whom he had been speaking or to 
reveal why there had been women in his cell. He would 
only say that he was not guilty of any sin.‘ 

In the last year of his life Peter of Verona was appointed 
inquisitor with jurisdiction over much of Northern Italy. 
In response, a group of prominent Cathari formed a con- 
spiracy against him. For forty Milanese pounds they hired 
an assassin who attacked the saint on the Saturday after 
Easter, as Peter was traveling along the road from Como 
to Milan, striking him first with a blow on the head, then 
fatally with a knife in the side, and wounding as well a 
companion who died several days later. Consciously pat- 
terned after what Jesus had said on the Cross, the saint's 
dying words were: “Into thy hands, Lord, I commend my 


#S. Orlandi, S. Pietro Martire da Verona: Leggenda di Fra Tommaso 
Agni da Lentini, Florence, 1952, x1x-xx. 


65 Acta sanctorum, Aprilis 11, 696. 


spirit.” Peter's assassination had a tremendous impact on 
his contemporaries. Many Cathari were said to have been 
converted as a result, some — even “vile and famous her- 
esiarchs,” including the assassin himself — joined the Do- 
minicans, pursuing their former co-religionists with what 
Peter's earliest biographer terms “wondrous fervor.” The 
same writer compares Peter to Samson, who killed more 
Philistines by dying than when alive.‘ 

In 1253, the year after Peter's death, Innocent IV can- 
onized the first Dominican martyr. Clearly, Peter Martyr's 
credentials for the triple aureola are impressive, and it is 
therefore not surprising to read in the prologue to the thir- 
teenth-century vita that, “something unheard of since an- 
cient times and to be marveled at for all time,” his soul 
ascended to Heaven adorned with a triple crown, “that of 
martyrs for shedding his blood because of his belief in 
Christ, that of virgins for the inviolate purity of his mind 
and body, and that of preachers for spreading the salutory 
wisdom by which he converted many to the way of 
salvation.” 

Peter's triple crown is given pictorial form in a panel by 
Gentile da Fabriano now at Dumbarton Oaks (Fig. 17). 
What the painter has chosen to represent is the second and 
fatal attack of the assassin on the friar, who, in allusion to 
an anecdote whose source is an early and popular legend, 
is also shown writing the first words of the Creed, “Credo 
in unum deum,” on the ground with his own blood.® Pe- 
ter’s death is at hand, and in anticipation, three small golden 
crowns symbolizing the triple aureola, somewhat abraded 
but still clearly legible, descend diagonally from a glory in 
the upper left corner of the painting in the direction of the 
saint’s head, which is already surrounded by the aurea or 
halo of beatitude. A few years later, around 1430, Gentile’s 
composition was adapted with minor variations by Fra An- 
gelico for a historiated initial in a richly illuminated missal 
now in the Museo di S. Marco in Florence (Fig. 18). Since 
the miniature is in pristine condition, and the crowns are 
colored rec, gold, and white in descending order — the 
colors symbolizing, respectively, the aureola of martyrs, 


sé Ibid., 706, 


67 Tbid., 694: “Haec sunt triumphalia indicia novi pugilis, omnibus seculis 
admiranda et ab antiquis seculis inaudita, ut sic triplici laurea laureatus 
ascendat, Martyrum videlicet, in effusione sanguinis pro fide Christi; Vir- 
ginum, in illibata munditia mentis et corporis; et Praedicatorum, in dis- 
seminatione sapientiae salutaris, per quam multos convertit in viam sal- 
utis.” The office for Peter Martyr in the Breviarium Praedicatorum Ordinis, 
1485, 11 kal. Aprilis, contains various allusions to his virginity, martyr- 
dom, and the triple aureola. The Lauds antiphon is characteristic: “Petrus 
novus incola celos laureatus ascendit aureola triplici dotatus,” that is, 
“Peter, the new resident, ascends crowned to the heavens, endowed with 
the triple aureola." 


68 For the origin of this legend, see the work of Orlandi, cited in n. 64 
above, xxiv, n. 19. 


6° The miniature is reproduced in color in R. Chiarelli, I codici miniati 
del Museo di San Marco a Firenze, Florence, 1968, pl. xxx. The three 
colored crowns also appear in the death scene of the saint in Fra Angelico's 
Saint Peter Martyr Triptych in the Museo di S. Marco. Showing the as- 
sassination of the saint, the predella of an impressive terracotta by Gio- 
vanni della Robbia in the church of S. Domenico in Arezzo also has three 
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doctors, and virgins — the effect is particularly impressive.” 

The Hessisches Landesmuseum in Darmstadt possesses 
six panels (see Figs. 19, 20, and 21a for three of them) from 
a dismembered German altarpiece of the second half of the 
fifteenth century. An additional fragment, presently on loan 
to the Darmstadt museum from the Bayerische Staatsge- 
mäldesammlungen in Munich, depicts the head, arms, and 
shoulders of a crucified Christ (Fig. 21b). The reassembled 
fragments — caltalogued by the Darmstadt museum simply 
as the Dominikus-Altar — are imposing even in their sadly 
mutilated state. A consensus exists that three of the panels 
constitute the remains of an extensive Passion cycle. In the 
reconstruction proposed by Wilhelm Köhler, these panels 
were visible when the altarpiece was closed. They are not 
directly of interest in the present context.” The remaining 
panels, fragments from the inside of the two wings of the 
open altarpiece in Kéhler's reconstruction (Fig. 22), also 
constitute a unified group, consisting of the Munich Cru- 
cifixion fragment (Fig. 21b), the scene of Saint Dominic on 
his deathbed surrounded by disciples (Fig. 19), and a pair 
of truncated panels that are clearly pendants, each depict- 
ing the entry of the soul of a Dominican saint into Heaven 
(Figs. 20, 21a). It has been assumed, we think erroneously, 
that Saint Dominic's death is the underlying theme of all 
the interior fragments, an assumption that has led to the 
name Dominikus-Altar for the work as a whole, as well as 
to such modern titles for the two pendant fragments as “The 
Ascension of Saint Dominic” (Fig. 20) and “The Crowning 
of Saint Dominic” (Fig. 21a), this despite the troublesome 
fact that both depict precisely the same subject, namely the 
passage of the soul of a saint to Heaven, accompanied by 
angels, in conjunction with the offering of crowns. As 
should be readily apparent at this point, the fragments rep- 
resent the granting of aureola crowns to the souls of ex- 
piring saints, two crowns in the case of Figure 20 and three 
crowns in Figure 21a, proving conclusively that the same 
individual cannot be depicted in both fragments. 

Figures 19 and 20 were certainly part of a single, large 
panel devoted to the death of Saint Dominic, since several 


crowns: one is gold, the others have lost their color; see A. Marquand, 
Giovanni della Robbia, Princeton, 1920, 13-14. That Peter Martyr was 
the prototypical saint with the triple aureola is evident from a sermon on 
this saint by Roberto Caracciolo, the most popular Franciscan preacher 
of the second half of the 15th century, whose various collections of ser- 
mons were so often printed before 1500 that he is commonly considered 
the most published living author of the first half-century of printing. When 
Caracciolo wishes to speak about Peter Martyr, the aureola is apparently 
what immediately comes to his mind, and the sermon is largely a dis- 
cussion of what the aureola is and why Peter Martyr has won the triple 
aureola; see Caracciolus, Sermones, fols. 91r-93v. This sermon is also 
indicative of the pervading influence — even when it was indirect — of 
the teaching of Aquinas on the aureola. “In compendio theologie libro 
septimo” (fol. 91v) is the way Caracciolo identifies his source for defining 
what the aureola is, yet whole phrases in this section of the sermon are 
taken from Saint Thomas. 

70 W.H.Kéhler, “Die Tafeln des Dominikus-Altares im Hessischen Lan- 
desmuseum in Darmstadt,” Kunst in Hessen und am Mittelrhein, x, 1970, 


35-44. See also Albrecht Dürer 1471-1971, Ausstellung des Germanischen 
Nationalmuseums, Munich, 1971, 99. 
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17 Gentile da Fabriano, Assassination of Saint Peter Martyr. 
Washington, D.C., Dumbarton Oaks (photo: Dumbarton 
Oaks) 


pone 


18 Fra Angelico, Assassination of Saint Peter Martyr, Missale 
558, fol. 41v. Florence, Museo di S. Marco (photo: Alinari) 





iconographic details of Figure 20 — the seated figure of the 
saint's soul and the ladders held by Christ and the Virgin 
upon which the soul is raised up to Heaven — conform 
precisely to the particulars of a vision of Dominic's passing 
said to have been experienced by a Dominican friar in Bres- 
cia at the hour of the saint’s death. Although the account 
of the vision makes no mention of the aureolae, the “seat” 
of the original Latin text has in the altarpiece become an 
ornate cathedra, which is one of the symbols of doctor 
saints, here decorated with a unicorn, a common medieval 
virginity symbol.” These details serve to specify the mean- 
ing of the aureola crowns held by the floating angels over 
the saint’s head. 

The second aureola fragment of the Darmstadt altarpiece 
is more problematic. In a compositional arrangement that 
recalls the Giunta xylograph of Saint Catherine of Siena 
(Fig. 15), the Virgin Mary, Christ, and Dominic hold the 
golden aureola crowns over the soul of another Dominican 
saint being carried heavenward by angels. To either side, 
other angels — one carrying a spray of lilies symbolic of 
virginity, the other a stem of roses symbolic of martyrdom 
— reinforce the meaning of the crowns as aureola symbols. 
Beneath the figure of the ascending soul, the INRI of a cross 
transcription is legible, although the bottom terminals of 
the letters were lost when the panel was cut. A recent dis- 
covery has shown that when the Munich Crucifixion frag- 
ment (Fig. 21b) is placed beneath Fig. 21a — as in the pres- 
ent installation of the altarpiece in Darmstadt — the two 
panels are in perfect alignment, and the cross inscription 
is reconstituted.” The iconographic anomaly that results 
from the reconstruction, a Crucifixion surmounted by a 
scene depicting the bestowal of the aureola crowns on the 
soul of a Dominican saint, is more apparent than real and 
admits of a simple explanation. 

The four fragments under discussion are the remains of 
a pair of long, narrow panels that originally must have 
been of approximately equal size. Kohler’s reconstruction 
of the open position of the altar (Fig. 22) provides a basis 
for a comparative discussion of the panels in their former 
state. The entire top section of the death scene (Fig. 19) has 
been cut so drastically that the upper torsos and heads of 
the standing disciples are now lost. Similarly, the upper 
part of the left panel (Fig. 20) has been severely truncated 
both at the top and particularly at the bottom. The upper 
register of the right panel (Fig. 21a), on the other hand, is 
still essentially intact, since the aureola composition can 
never have extended below the cross inscription. In the 
original state of the altarpiece, therefore, the Crucifixion 
scene of the right wing — set against a landscape back- 
ground, elements of which are visible in the Munich frag- 
ment — occupied only the central portion of the panel, 
leaving ample space in the bottom foreground for a figure 


71 For the vision, see the life cf Dominic in the Legenda aurea, Lyons, 
1517, fol. 81r. One panel of Francesco Traini's Saint Dominic Triptych in 
the Museo di S. Matteo in Pisa depicts the legend: see E. Carli, Pittura 
pisana del trecento, Milan, 1958, pl. 7. 


72 Kôhler (as in n. 70), 37-38. 


composition balancing the scene of the dying Saint Dom- 
inic and his kneeling companions in the pendant panel. 

Because the aureola iconography above the Crucifixion 
categorically requires as its counterpart the death scene of 
a Dominican friar who could be regarded a virgin, doctor, 
and martyr, and since the only apparent possibility is Saint 
Peter of Verona, it is reasonable to assume that the lost 
section of the panel contained a composition resembling 
the painting by Gentile da Fabriano (Fig. 17) or the mini- 
ature of Fra Angelico (Fig. 18). The hypothesis is verified 
by an Italian single-leaf woodcut of about 1470 in the Bib- 
lioteca Classense in Ravenna (Fig. 23), which is clearly a 
source, either direct or indirect, for both the composition 
and the iconography of the Dominikus-Altar. The upper 
register of the woodcut has the same musical angels with 
portable organ and lute; the Virgin, Christ, and Saint Dom- 
inic again present the three aureola crowns to the soul of 
Saint Peter Martyr; the two lower angels hold, respectively, 
a lily and a palm, in a minor variation of the lily and the 
rose in the painting. Below the Crucifixion in the bottom 
register, the figure of Saint Peter Martyr on the left is a 
reverse image of the saint in Gentile da Fabriano's panel, 
and faithful tc the prototype in such details as the place- 
ment of the lethal weapons in the martyr’s body, and the 
gesture of tne saint's right arm and hand, which is now 
meaningless since he no longer writes the Credo with his 
blood upon the ground. The assassins, on the other hand, 
are replaced in the woodcut by Peter's wounded compan- 
ion, as in Fra Angelico's miniature. 

In scholastic thought, it will be recalled, the aureola as 
a special reward for particular saints developed out of a 
view of Christian life as an imitation of the life of Jesus, 
who was in a preeminent way virgin, martyr, and doctor. 
Of the three aureolae, the martyr's crown was the most 
unusual anc difficult to attain, since martyrdom carried the 
idea of the imitation of Christ to its most radical and dra- 
matic conclusion, by the free gift of life itself as the ultimate 
act of love. The Crucifixion scene was introduced into the 
iconography of the passion and death of Peter of Verona 
in order to draw a parallel between the two events — much 
as Old and New Testament episodes are frequently linked 
together in medieval art — and is based in turn on an earlier 
hagiographic tradition. Peter's thirteenth-century biogra- 
pher explicitly says that, when compared with the deaths 
of other martyrs, the suffering of Peter was particularly 
sacred and glorious, since “it offered so close an imitation 
of the passion of Christ.” He continues by enumerating a 
series of parallels that, however strained they may seem to 
the moderr reader, are characteristic of medieval patterns 
of thought. The passion of Peter Martyr began, for in- 
stance, on Paim Sunday, when he preached to a multitude 
of 10,000 ir Milan and foretold his imminent assassination, 
which did in fact occur shortly after Easter. Hence, both 
Peter and Christ died during Eastertide. Both were betrayed 
for money and both died saying, “Father into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” Christ suffered death because of the 
Jews, Peter because of heretics, and just as Christ by his 
Passion brought many to believe, so Peter by his death 
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19 Upper Rhenish Master, Death of Saint Dominic, fragment 
of the Dominikus-Altar. Darmstadt, Hessisches Landesmuseum 
(photo: Landesmuseum) 





20 Upper Rhenish Master, Crowning of the Soul of Saint Do- 
minic with the Double Aureola, fragment of the Dominikus- 
Altar, Darmstadt, Hessisches Landesmuseum (photo: 
Landesmuseum) 
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22 Reconstruction by W. Kéhler of the open position of the 
Darmstadt Dominikus-Altar (redrawn by S. Rosenthal) 


converted many heretics.” It is this idea, of Peter's suffering 
and death as a parallel to those of Jesus, which has been 
expressed visually in the Ravenna woodcut and the Darm- 
stadt Dominikus-Altar by juxtaposing the Crucifixion of 


7 Acta sanctorum, Aprilis ut, k 706: “nam ejus passio veneranda pas- 
sionis Christi propinquam praefert imaginem. Nempe Christus pro veri- 
tate fidei, quam docebat, passus est; Petrus pro veritate fidei, quam de- 
fendebat, bibit calicem passionis. Christus passus ab infideli populo 
Judaeorum; Petrus ab infideli turba haereticorum. Christus in paschali 
tempore crucifigitur, et eodem tempore Petrus occiditur. Christus cum 
pateretur, In manus tuas Domine commendo spiritum meum, dicebat, 





21a Upper Rhenish Mas- 

ter, Crowning of the Soul 

of Saint Peter Martyr with 
the Triple Aureola, frag- 
ment of the Dominikus- 
Altar, Darmstadt, Hessisches 
Landesmuseum (photo: 
Landesmuseum) 


21b Upper Rhenish Mas- 
ter, Crucifixion, fragment 
of the Darmstadt Domini- 
kus-Altar. Munich, Bayer- 
ische Staatsgemälde- 
sammlungen (photo: 
Staatsgemàldesammlungen) 


Christ with the martyrdom of Saint Peter of Verona. 
Since Dominic, Peter Martyr, and Thomas Aquinas are 

the predominant figures in trecento and quattrocento paint- 

ing deriving from Dominican patronage, it is clear that they 


Petrus eadem verba cum occideretur docebat. Christus pro triginta ar- 
genteis ut crucifigeretur traditus fuit, Petrus pro quadraginta libris ven- 
ditus fuit ut occideretur. Christus per passionem multos ad fidem adduxit, 
Petrus per mortem multos haereticorum convertit.” Since Caracciolo (Ser- 
mones, fol. 92v) develops the same parallels, this notion was obviously 
still current at the end of the 15th century. 





23 Crucifixion with the Death of Saint Peter 
Martyr, Italian single-leaf woodcut. Ravenna, 
Biblioteca Classense (photo: Biblioteca) 


were considered the special luminaries of the Order. And 
because the first two were so actively promoted by the Do- 
minicans as aureola saints, an analogous development with 
respect to Aquinas, surely without peer among medieval 
saints as a candidate for the aureola of doctors, is only to 
be expected. It has been said of Thomas that he was the 
first person canonized qua theologian and teacher,” and 
indeed the very absence of the miraculous was something 
of an embarrassment during the canonization process.” 
John XXII stressed the intellectual side of Aquinas’ sanctity 
by observing in the course of the canonization inquiry that 
“his teaching was not possible without a miracle,” and on 
another occasion the pope remarked that Thomas “worked 
as many miracles as he debated questions.’”” 

The quintessential image of Aquinas that emerges from 
the somewhat meager historical documentation of his per- 
sonality is that of a humble, gentle man so totally and sin- 
gle-mindedly committed to prayer, thought, writing, dic- 
tating, preaching, and lecturing that there was hardly time 


74 The observation was made by Martin Grabmann; see J. Pieper, The 
Silence of Saint Thomas, Chicago, 1965, 36. 


75 For example, when asked about miracles in his deposition for the first 
canonization inquiry in 1319, the saint’s earliest biographer, William of 
Tocco, could only come up with the famous story about Thomas’ tooth. 
One morning, when he was to conclude a disputation, a tooth had “grown” 
in such a way as to hinder his speech, whereupon Thomas prayed, and 
the tooth miraculously fell out; see Acta sanctorum, Martii 1, 704. 
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for anything else, leaving the impression on occasion that 
he was oblivious to his surroundings to the point of dis- 
traction. “Of the pursuits open to men,” he once wrote, 
“the search for wisdom is more perfect, more sublime, more 
useful, and more joyful than all the others.” These words, 
in a sense, epitomize Aquinas’ intellectual and spiritual life 
— the quest for wisdom and the communication of what 
it teaches to others for the ultimate purpose of saving souls. 
And his success in this endeavor may be judged from the 
fact that from the early fourteenth century on, he came to 
be called Doctor communis, that is, the doctor or teacher 
for everyone. Aquinas is also know as Doctor angelicus, 
a sobriquet that derives from another recurring theme, re- 
peated in the early biographies and the testimony of wit- 
nesses during the first canonization inquiry, that of the 
saint's reputed virginity.” 

It is apparent, therefore, that Aquinas, like Saint Dom- 
inic, was entitled to the aureola of virginity — and indeed 
he is often represented with the lily as an attribute — as 
well as that of the doctors. The earliest association of Saint 
Thomas with the double aureola is found in the legend of 
a vision said to have been received by a Dominican friar 
named Albert of Brescia some years before the canoniza- 
tion. There are minor differences in the various accounts 
of the vision, but the essential elements of the legend may 
be summarized as follows. A devoted follower of the teach- 
ing of Aquinas, Albert prayed for a revelation of Brother 
Thomas in glory, and in due course his prayers were an- 
swered by an apparition of Thomas Aquinas, accompanied 
and introduced by no less a patron and sponsor than Au- 
gustine of Hippo. Brother Thomas was clothed in the Do- 
minican habit and had on his head a crown of gold and 
precious stones. About his neck were “two aureoles like 
torques, one silver and one gold.” On his chest he wore a 
great jewel, which emitted rays of light that illuminated the 
entire church, while over the habit Thomas wore a mantle 
studded with precious gems. Addressing the issue of the 
orthodoxy of Aquinas, Augustine explained that Thomas 
was his son and had always followed the teaching of the 
Apostles as well as his own. The jewel radiating light from 
the saint’s chest symbolized, said Augustine, Thomas’ 
teaching and his intention to defend and proclaim the faith, 
while the other jewels signified the books and treatises 
Thomas had written. Augustine concluded by saying that 
while Thomas “is equal to me in glory, he surpasses me in 
having the aureola of virginity.” From this final statement 
of Augustine it is reasonable to infer that the “two aureoles 
like torques” symbolize, respectively, the virgin's and doc- 
tor's aureola, and indeed one version of the vision does 


76 P, Mandonnet, “La canonisation de S. Thomas d'Aquin,” Mélanges tho- 
mistes, Le Saulchoir, 1923, 26, 38-39. 


77 Summa contra Gentiles, 1, 2, Paris, 1961, 1. 132. 


78 P, Mandonnet, “Les titres doctoraux de saint Thomas d'Aquin,” Revue 
thomiste, xvii, 1909, 597-608. On the virginity of Aquinas, see, for ex- 
ample, the statement of William of Tocco: "Erat enim praedictus Doctor 
virgo purissimus, mente et corpore nitidus, sicut ex ore suorum confes- 
sorum certissime est compertum,” Fontes, 78. 
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explicitly say “the torques are the two crowns, one of doc- 
tors, the other of virgins.” 

With the canonization of Aquinas and the attendant need 
for an office for the feast of the new saint, the legend of 
Brother Albert's vision found its way into the Dominican 
breviary as the final lesson for Matins,® and elsewhere in 
the office the two neck rings or torques of the vision became 
a much more comprehensible “double crown.” Thus, for 
example, an antiphon for Lauds may be rendered in En- 
glish: “Athandisthejoyousday on which the glorious doctor 
Thomas, possessed of a double crown, joins the heavenly 
court."# The imagery of these liturgical texts was illustrated 
in the Dominican Church of S. Eustorgio in Milan, which 
also possessed the reliquia of the Order's most celebrated 
aureola saint, the triple-crowned Peter of Verona, en- 
shrined since 1339 in the splendid marble tomb by Gio- 
vanni di Balduccio. A generation later, around 1370-75, the 
Dominicans of S. Eustorgio commissioned an unknown 
Lombard master to decorate the Thomas Aquinas Chapel 
of their church with a fresco depicting Saint Thomas in 
glory (Fig. 24). Although the recently restored fresco is 
badly damaged, the symmetry that is typical of such com- 
positions leaves little doubt as to the iconography of the 
painting in its original state. Saint Thomas, holding a book 
and seated in the center on an imposing master’s cathedra, 
is flanked on the left by a pope and a bishop — presumably 
Gregory the Great and either Augustine or Ambrose — 
assuring that the two other Latin Fathers stood to the right. 
Above the cathedra, Christ appears holding a book and is 
flanked on the left by an angel who clearly is one of a pair. 
Similarly, the three Prophets, two Evangelist symbols, and 
seated churchmen in the surviving left section of the fresco 
require their counterparts on the right. Beneath the feet of 
Thomas fragmentary remains of disciples are visible; there 
appear to have been originally twelve, and they imply the 
continuing influence of the master’s teaching.” 

The S. Eustorgio fresco is by no means a literal rendition 
of Albert of Brescia's vision, yet the basic theme is the same. 
Saint Thomas, drawing his inspiration from the most au- 
thoritative sources — the Bible and the Latin Fathers — 


7 The earliest accounts of the vision are found in the first canonization 
inquiry (Fontes, 297-99) and in the vita of Bernard Gui (Fontes, 187-88). 
The summary of the vision legend given here largely follows Gui's version. 
See the following note for another version of the legend. It is in a sermon 
of Vincent Ferrer for the Feast of Thomas Aquinas (Vincent Ferrer, Ser- 
mones de sanctis, Lyons, 1550, 110) that the torques are equated with the 
two aureolae: “Torques sunt due corone, una doctoratus, alia virginitatis.” 


80 This office is found in Aquinas, Opuscula, 1490, fols. aa8v-aa10v, and 
also in the Breviarium Praedicatorum Ordinis, 1485 but neither the Bre- 
viarium Romanum of Venice, 1481, (Hain 3902), nor Venice, 1494 (Hain 
3919), has a special office for the Feast of Aquinas; it seems, therefore, 
to have been peculiar to Dominican usage in the 15th century. The ab- 
breviated office version of the legend is as follows (Opuscula, 1490, fol. 
aa9v): “apparuerunt due reverende persone in splendore mirabili adornate 
una in pontificali habitu alia in habitu ordinis predicatorum coronam au- 
ream habens in capite intextam lapidibus preciosis. Habetatque circa col- 
lum duas aureolas quasi torques unam argenteam et aliam auream. In 
pectore vero gestabat magnum lapidem preciosum qui splendore mirabili 
plures ex se emittens radios totam ecclesiam illustrabat. In cappa autem 
qua indutus erat inserti erant lapides preciosi per totum. Tunica vero et 





Se 


24 Lombard Master, The Glorification of Saint Thomas Aqui- 
nas, fresco (detail). Milan, S. Eustorgio (photo: Soprintendenza 
per i Beni Artistici e Storici di Milano) 


teaches a doctrine of unquestionable orthodoxy, which in 
turn illuminates, as the glowing light on his chest sym- 
bolizes, the entire Church. The iconography, in short, cel- 
ebrates Thomas as doctor or teacher, a theme that is made 
explicit by the aureola symbolism of the fresco. Over the 
cathedra of the saint float angels holding aureola crowns, 
one decorated with stars, symbolizing the aureola of doc- 
tors, and the other with lilies, signifying virginity. The star 
symbolism for doctor saints is traditional and based on 
Daniel 12:3: “But they that are learned shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that instruct many 
to justice, as stars for all eternity,”a passage already as- 
sociated with the aureola of doctors by Peter of Blois, as 
previously noted. The iconography of the S. Eustorgio 
fresco further develops the imagery of the biblical text by 
setting off the principal figures against a field of stars. And 
since the stars that are best preserved are in the lower level, 
around and beneath the two Latin Fathers flanking Aqui- 
nas, it is clear that this star-strewn background once filled 
the central and upper portion of the composition, indicat- 


scapulare candore miro splendebant. Que frater admirans audivit illam 
in pontificali habitu dicentem sibi. Ego sum augustinus missus ad te ut 
indicarem tibi gloriam fratris thome de aquino qui hic mecum est. Ipse 
in gloria est equalis sed virginitatis aureola me precellit et ego ipsum in 
pontificalis ordinis dignitate.” The “coronam auream” is evidently a halo. 


81 The Latin for the Lauds antiphon is: “Adest dies leticie quo thomas 
doctor inclytus fit civis celi curie bina corona preditus,” Opuscula, 1490, 
fol. aa9v. The antiphon for first Vespers calls Thomas a doctor and a 
virgin and mentions as well the double crown: “Felix thomas doctor ec- 
clesie lumen mundi splendor italie: candens virgo flore mundicie: bina 
gaudet corona glorie,” ibid., fol. aa8v. Cf. also the responsory for the 
ninth lesson (i.e., the vision text), which begins: “Sertum gestans cum 
torque duplici . . . ,” making the double ring part of a crown, ibid., fol. 
aa9v. This responsory also had a marked iconographic effect by changing 
the jewel on Thomas' chest into a shining light, which quickly became 
one of the saint’s most common attributes. 


# On this fresco, see L. Crema and S. Malaton, “La Cappella di San 
Tommaso d'Aquino in Sant’ Eustorgio di Milano,” Bollettino d'arte, xiv, 
1959, 114-121. 





25 Andrea da Firenze, The Glorification of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, fresco (detail). Florence, Sta. Maria Novella, Spanish 
Chapel (photo: Alinari) 


ing that Thomas and the other doctor saints who accom- 
pany him are themselves stars, destined to shine forth for- 
ever in the brightness of the firmamemt.® 

The Milan fresco is closely related iconographically to 
several other famous Italian paintings of the Early Renais- 
sance glorifying Saint Thomas. These include the Saint 
Thomas fresco in the Dominican cycle by Andrea da Fi- 
renze in the Spanish Chapel of the convent of Sta. Maria 
Novella in Florence (Fig. 25), the panel by Benozzo Gozzoli 
in the Louvre (Fig. 26), as well as the principal fresco in 
Filippino Lippi’s decoration of the Caraffa Chapel in Sta. 
Maria sopra Minerva in Rome (Fig. 27). Variously entitled 
the “Glorification,” “Triumph,” and even “Apotheosis” of 
Saint Thomas, these works actually concern the more pre- 
cise subject of Thomas Aquinas as doctor and teacher. And 
although the conventional crowns still found in the S. Eus- 
torgio fresco are omitted, these paintings constitute as a 
group the most developed of all Italian aureola pictures, 
which surely befits Saint Thomas, who was not only the 
medieval doctor saint par excellence, but also the classic 
expositor of scholastic theory about the aureola.* 

Although the complex program of the glorification pic- 
tures is far beyond the scope of this paper, there is an au- 
reola component in the iconography that is of interest, and 
the context for this is most conveniently provided by Aqui- 
nas’ own description of what the doctor or teacher does to 
merit the distinction of the aureola: by his teaching and 
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26 Benozzo Gozzoli, The Glorification of Saint Thomas Aqui- 
nas. Paris, Musée du Louvre (photo: Alinari) 


83 There is also a full-length standing figure of Thomas Aquinas by Fra 
Ange.ico in the Chapel of St. Nicholas in the Vatican Palace that is set 
against a blue field with golden stars. In the painting of Anthony of Padua 
with a double aureola crown in Sta. Maria in Aracoeli by Gozzoli, the 
saint is shown before a similar background; see Rizzo, fig. 96. 


54 See n. 9 above, and cf. n. 69. 
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28 Filippino Lippi, study for The Glorification of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, pen and wash. London, British Museum 
(Photo: Museum) 


8 In libros Sententiarum, 1v, dist. 49, q. 5, a. 5, Parma, 11, 1243. 


8 See the office for the Feast of Aquinas in Opuscula, 1490, fols. aa9v- 
aa10r. Wisdom 7:7-14 is the epistle for the Feast of Aquinas even in mod- 
ern editions of the Missale Romanum of Pius V. S. Romano (“Due affreschi 


27 Filippino Lippi, The Glorifica- 
tion of Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
fresco. Rome, Sta. Maria sopra Mi- 
nerva, Caraffa Chapel (photo: 
Anderson) 


preaching he “drives away the enemy not only from himself 
but from the hearts of others”; he “spreads the truth of faith 
even to others”; and he conforms to Christ who as a teacher 
“manifested to the world the truth which he had received 
from the Father.” The iconography of the glorification pic- 
tures translates these ideas into visual imagery, and the in- 
scriptions in the paintings provide a link back to the pas- 
sages just quoted from Thomas himself. The book held by 
Aquinas in Andrea's fresco has an inscription that comes 
from Wisdom 7:7-8 and is the opening passage of the epistle 
lection in the original office for the Feast of Saint Thomas.® 
In translation the text begins: “Wherefore I wished and un- 
derstanding was given me; and I called upon God and the 
spirit of wisdom came upon me.” As applied to Aquinas, 
the “spirit of wisdom” in this text refers to the infused 
knowledge of divine truths that Thomas had as a result of 
special grace, according to the early hagiographic tradition. 
Among the saint's earliest biographers is Bernard Gui, who 
puts this succinctly when he relates that Thomas once told 
some students that he never read any book without coming 
to a full understanding of its deepest mysteries “with the 
help of the divine spirit,” and that the greatest subtlety of 
Thomas’ intellect came from “the spirit of the wisdom of 
God which dwelt in him through grace.”*” 


del Cappellone degli Spagnoli: Problemi iconologici,” Storia dell'arte, No. 
28, 1976, 181-213) is thus incorrect in her statement that the verse inscribed 
on the book in Andrea's fresco “non è stato però mai usato in rapporto 
al santo, e non è quindi tradizionalmente legato al suo personaggio: è 
invece parte integrante del significato dell'affresco” (ibid., 189). 


87 Fontes, 166: "Subtilitate vero intellectus et ingenii sanctus doctor pre- 
pollebat, quam ei spiritus sapiencie dei subtilis dederat, cum quo per gra- 
ciam habitabat. Unde fertur dixisse aliquando familiari colloquio studen- 
tibus . . . quod nunquam librum legerat quem divino adjutus spiritu non 
intelligeret et ad profundum libri misterium nor. veniret.” 


The key text in both the Gozzoli panel (where it is written 
on the large book held by Thomas) and Filippino Lippi's 
fresco (where it is inscribed on the book inside the archi- 
tectural mecallion at the top of the picture) is the quotation 
from Proverbs 8:7, which opens the first chapter of the 
Summa contra Gentiles: “My mouth shall meditate truth 
and my lips shall hate impiety.” In the short introductory 
chapter of the Summa contra Gentiles, Thomas explains 
what the quotation means to him. The function of the ab- 
solutely wise man, he says, is to consider the ultimate end 
of the universe, which is divine truth. He continues by not- 
ing that in every science there are two contrary elements, 
one of which is to be pursued, and the other opposed; thus 
in the case of medicine, the physician's objective is to effect 
health on the one hand and to eliminate illness on the other. 
In an analogous way, the wise man, according to Thomas, 
meditates on and then speaks forth divine truth, while at 
the same time refuting the error that is opposed to it. This 
error, Thomas concludes, is called impiety, because it is the 
opposite of religion, which is piety.™ 

Despite their obvious differences, the compositions of 
Andrea da Firenze, Gozzoli, and Filippino Lippi share a 
common central theme. As is suggested in a delightful way 
in Andrea's fresco by the upturned pupils of the saint's eyes, 
Thomas contemplates the highest truths, which he knows 
through a supernaturally infused knowledge. In the Span- 
ish Chapel fresco the teaching aspect is underscored by the 
imposing cathedra or teaching chair in which the saint sits, 
and which is already found in the S. Eustorgio fresco in 
Milan, while the classicized fresco of Filippino the cathe- 
dra has been transformed into a lofty archictectural struc- 
ture.” The Gozzoli panel preserves the shining light on 
Thomas’ chest derived from the vision of Albert of Brescia, 
and its symbolic meaning as given in the vision texts is 
suggested by the inscription in the lower left: “Vere hic est 
lumen ecclesie” (“Truly this is the light of the church”). The 
same symbol is also depicted within the architectural me- 


88 Summa contra Gentiles, 1, 1 (as inn. 77), 132: “duplex sapientis officium 
in verbis propositis demonstratur: scilicet veritatem divinam, quae an- 
tonomastice est veritas, meditatam eloqui, quod tangit cum dicit, Veri- 
tatem meditavitur guttur meum; et errorem contra veritatem impugnare, 
quod tangit cum dicit, et labia mea detestabuntur impium, per quod fal- 
sitas contra civinam veritatem designatur, quae religioni contraria est, 
quae etiam pietas nominatur, unde et falsitas contraria ei impietatis sibi 
nomen assumit.” 


# Although not adequately studied as a symbol, the cathedra in these 
frescoes and other related compositions is the magisterial chair of the 
doctor or teacher, and as such it is a common attribute of doctor saints. 
With this connotation, the cathedra has already been encountered several 
times in the preceding discussion: for Saint Catherine of Siena in the Giunta 
woodcut, for Saint Dominic in the Darmstadt altarpiece, and for Saint 
Thomas in the S. Eustorgio fresco. Saint Thomas is also depicted teaching 
from a cathedra in the panel by the Biadaiolo Illuminator in the Lehman 
Collection. In medieval Latin the word cathedra is commonly used for 
the chair from which the professor or master lectures. Thus Rudolphus 
de Novimagio in his Legenda Beati Alberti Magni, Cologne, 1928, 15, has 
as a chapter heading: “Qualiter Magnus frater Albertus cathedram mag- 
istralem Parisius ascendit.” John XXII in the canonization bull for Aquinas 
says that every day Thomas either said one Mass and heard a second or 
heard two Masses in their entirety “antequam lecturus ascenderet cathe- 
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dallion at the top of the cathedra in Filippino’s painting. 

All three compositions graphically depict the doctor's 
characteristic victory over the Devil, but in an intellec- 
tualized manner. In place of the traditional recumbent 
Devil, as seen, for example, in the aureola iconography of 
Saint Catherine of Siena (Figs. 12-13), or of Saint Nicholas 
of Tolentino (Fig. 31), the Gozzoli panel shows a prostrate 
figure that can be identified as Averoés,” while in the Span- 
ish Chapel fresco the error the doctor saint must oppose is 
symbolized by the three figures crouching at the feet of 
Aquinas.” In Filippino’s fresco the traditional aureola ele- 
ments have been further rationalized and classicized to a 
high degree. Error is epitomized on one level by the books 
that are carelessly strewn about the central foreground: two 
of these have legible texts which formulate, in classic terms, 
the ancient heresies of Arius and Sabellius and are respec- 
tively labeled “Error Arii” and “Error Sabelll}ii.” Also al- 
luding to the false teaching of the heresiarchs, the inscrip- 
tion, “Infirmate sunt contra eos lingue eorum,” written 
along the footsteps leading up to the cathedra, is taken from 
Psalm 63:9 and reads in translation: “Their tongues are 
made weak against them.” The prostrate figure over whom 
Saint Thomas triumphs is now, in obvious allusion to the 
first chapter of the Summa contra Gentiles, Impiety per- 
sonified, as the viewer learns from the classically styled 
inscription on the front of the socle, which dedicates the 
whole architectural edifice of the cathedra as a monument 
to Saint Thomas: “Divo Thoma ob Prostratam Impieta- 
tem” (“To Saint Thomas on Account of Impiety Being 
Overthrown”). The inscription on the scroll displayed by 
Impiety inverts the “no evil can overcome wisdom” of Wis- 
dom 7:30 into the more positive “Sapientia vincit malitiam” 
(“Wisdom overcomes evil”), completing the various allu- 
sions made in the painting to the work of Saint Thomas as 
a doctor saint. 

Leaving aside the contrast between a Gothic and a Ren- 
aissance conception, Filippino’s fresco has more in com- 


dram”; see Opuscula, 1490, fol. aa7v. See also J. Niermeyer, Mediae La- 
tinitatis lexicon minus, Leiden, 1976, s.v. “cathedra.” The master’s cathe- 
dra is often found in works of art during the 14th and 15th centuries, 
for example, in the fresco of Saint Augustine teaching rhetoric in Rome 
in the cycle by Benozzo Gozzoli in the church of S. Agostino in S. Gi- 
mignano, or the miniature of Saint Catherine disputing with the doctors 
on fol. 16r of the Belles Heures. Finally, it is also a teacher's cathedra that 
each of the Sacred Sciences and Liberal Arts occupies in Andrea's fresco, 
as the counterpart to the cathedra of Thomas in the upper register. Sur- 
prisingly, the Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie has no discussion of 
the doctor's cathedra as an attribute; s.v. “Kathedra” there is only a cross- 
reference to “Thron,” where brief reference is made to the cathedra of the 
bishop. 

® This follows from the closely related glorification picture attributed to 
Francesco Traini in the church of Sta. Caterina in Pisa, where the cor- 
responding figure is labeled “Averrois.” 


9 Following Vasari (Vasari-Milanesi, 1, 582), these figures are usually 
identified as Arius, Sabellius, and Averroés. This is seemingly supported 
by the specific mention of Averroés in the Traini panel and of Arius and 
Sabellius in Filippino’s fresco in the Caraffa Chapel, and it is entirely 
possible that Vasari's identification is based on no more than the inscrip- 
tions in these two other works. 
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mon with the painting in S. Eustorgio than either has with 
the other glorification pictures. Both have virtually the same 
symbolic elements: the prominent cathedra, which is miss- 
ing in the Gozzoli panel; the shining light from the vision 
of Albert of Brescia, which is not included in the Spanish 
Chapel fresco; and both have lilies symbolic of the saint's 
virginity, which do not appear in the other works. In Fi- 
lippino’s fresco these symbolic elements have been assem- 
bled, strangely one might think at first, in the architectural 
medallion at the top of the cathedra. Actually, this me- 
dallion is an aureola symbol, classicized like so much else 
in the painting. Whoever planned the final program for this 
part of the fresco was clearly aware that the aureola doc- 
trine had its remote source in the allegorical exegesis of the 
table molding mentioned in Exodus 25:25. The symbolic 
aureola of the fresco has become a narrow, circular mold- 
ing, decorated with a classical egg and dart motif, which 
encircles the aureola attributes of Saint Thomas: lilies for 
virginity, a book, and the radiating light from the vision 
of Albert of Brescia for doctors. The customary floating 
angels, in turn, have been changed into winged putti. A 
preparatory drawing for the fresco in the British Museum 
(Fig. 28) provides a fascinating insight into the evolution 
of this part of the composition and verifies our reading of 
the molding as a symbolic aureola. Though there is as yet 
no indication in the sketch of the molding, two angels do 
float over the saint's head, and they are obviously intended 
as bearers of the traditional aureola crowns. In the final 
execution of the fresco, these angels have been omitted in 
favor of the molding and the putti, thus classicizing the 
aureola motif and integrating it into the composition as a 
whole. 

In the glorification pictures of Andrea da Firenze and 
Gozzoli the traditional aureola crown iconography has also 
been abandoned in favor of a more intellectualized ap- 
proach, which in this case is derived from the opinions of 
Aquinas himself. Saint Thomas did not, of course, imagine 
that the saints in Heaven have either halos or aureola 
crowns. For him the aureola was simply a metaphor used 
to express an abstraction, the joy the soul experiences in 
having achieved one of the three victories for which the 
aureola is due, and thus, “properly speaking,” he says, “the 
aureola is in the mind.” But Thomas continues by saying 


% In libros Sententiarum, IV, dist. 49, q. 5, a. 4, Parma, u, 1242. The 
Latin of the quoted passage is: “ita ex gaudio aureolae resultat aliquis 
decor in corpore; ut sic aureola principaliter sit in mente, sed per quam- 
dam redundantiam fulgeat etiam in carne.” The source for this idea, as 
Thomas himself indicates, is Augustine, who says with respect to martyrs 
that “a certain beauty will shine forth in the body, though not of the body, 
but of virtue” (De civitate Dei, sou, 19, Pat. Lat., x11, 782: “et quaedam, 
quamvis in corpore, non corporis, sed virtutis pulcritudo fulgebit”). 
Clearly, the idea that wound radiance constitutes the aureola of martyrs 
must be based on this same passage from Augustine, which in some edi- 
tions appears at the beginning of chapter 20 rather than at the end of 
chapter 19 of the De civitate Dei. 

9 According to Antoninus (Summa, mn, tit. 30, cap. 8, Verona, 111, 1526) 
this overflowing will manifest itself “praedicatori in ore, virginibus in illa 
parte, martyribus in cicatricibus vel allis partibus corporis secundum ge- 
nus martyrii, ut statim ex aspectu corporis sclatur qualis quisque fuerit 


that the mental joy experienced by the soul will, in turn, 
give a certain beauty or comeliness to the body, “so that 
although the aureola is chiefly in the mind, by a kind of 
overflowing it shines forth even from the body.” Thomas 
also mentions what must have been a current opinion in 
the thirteenth century, that the aureola of martyrs will take 
the form of radiance coming from their wounds, but he 
rejects this on the grounds that not all martyrs have visible 
wounds.” The idea reappears, however, in a more specif- 
ically developed form in the Summa of Antoninus. In order 
that “it will be known immediately from the appearance 
of the body” which saints are virgins, martyrs, and doctors, 
Antoninus says this overflowing of the aureola will be seen 
in the mouth of preachers, “in illa parte” of virgins, and 
in the wounds of martyrs, or in other parts of the body, 
depending on the form of martyrdom they suffered.” For 
virgins and doctors the imagery of Antoninus would ob- 
viously not be very satisfactory in visual form, but the fact 
that a prominent Dominican theologian of the fifteenth 
century did endorse the idea of wound radiance for martyrs 
apparently explains the rays that issue from the stigmata 
of Saint Catherine of Siena in the print illustrated in Figure 
13 as well as in the famous fresco by Vecchietta in the Pa- 
lazzo Pubblico of Siena commemorating the saint's can- 
onization. The rays in these representations are clearly in- 
tended to support Saint Catherine’s dubious claim to the 
aureola of martyrs and demonstrate that light rays were 
used to give visual expression to the idea that the aureola 
is manifested in a kind of body radiance.™ 

The Spanish Chapel fresco and the Gozzoli panel in the 
Louvre are the outstanding examples of the use of light to 
represent the aureola of doctors. Returning to the gener- 
alized form of body radiance in Thomas’ own discussion, 
the ethereal aura of light, reinforced by a system of indi- 
vidual rays and surrounding the head and torso of the saint 
in Andrea's fresco, is a magnificent evocation of the aureola 
in Thomas’ own words as a “kind of overflowing” that 
“shines forth from the body.” In a closely related way, the 
aureola in the Gozzoli panel is symbolized by the enormous 
body halo that envelops Saint Thomas with a spectacular 
radiance, enhanced by an elaborate system of golden rays 
emanating from the central figure. To some modern view- 
ers, it might seem that the body halo of Saint Thomas in 


martyr, virgo vel doctor.” 

% Similar rays occasionally are depicted radiating from the stigmata of 
Saint Francis, as in the detached fresco attributed to Domenico Veneziano 
riow in the Museo di Sta. Croce (see Hellmut Wohl, The Paintings of 
Domenico Veneziano, ca. 1410-1461: A Study in Florentine Art of the 
Early Renaissance, New York and London, 1980, pls. 138, 140, 141; also, 
see Bibliotheca sanctorum, v 1073-74, and Réau, 111/1,519), but most often 
only the wounds themselves are visible. In this regard, it is noteworthy 
that in his sermon on Peter Martyr, Roberto Caracciolo, who was a Fran- 
ciscan, follows Aquinas in rejecting the idea of wound radiation as the 
aureola of martyrs in favor of a more general body radiance; see Ser- 
mones, fol: 91v: “Sic aureola . . . per quandam tamen redundantiam ful- 
get in carne. Ne propter hoc decor cicatricum in martirum corporibus 
apparebit, potest dici aureola, quia martires aliqui cicatrices non 
habebunt.” 





29 Andrea da Firenze, Soul of Saint Peter 
Martyr and a Prophet, fresco, detail of bor- 
der decoration. Florence, Sta. Maria Novella, 
Spanish Chapel (photo: Soprintendenza per i 
Beni Artistici e Storici di Firenze) 


the Gozzoli panel was merely intended to convey the idea 
that the teaching of Aquinas continues to illuminate the 
Church, the more so since the inscription below and to the 
left says quite explicitly: “Truly this is the light of the 
church.” The secondary imagery of the panel, however, 
makes such a reading impossible, since that concept is al- 
ready fully expressed both by the rays of light that emanate 
from the books held by the saint and the symbol of the 
glowing light on the saint's chest, the specific symbol for 
Aquinas’ illumination of the Church according to the vision 
of Albert of Brescia as adapted to liturgical usage. The body 
halo, therefore, can only be read as an aureola attribute 
that identifies Saint Thomas as a doctor saint.” In both 
paintings, the close relationship between the body halo and 
the head halo is also noteworthy, since it suggests a con- 
scious attempt to express in visual terms the theological 
concept that the aureola was an additional recompense, 


95 In the most recent study on the iconography of Saint Thomas (“Icon- 
ographia Themasiana: Thomas von Aquin und seine Darstellungen in der 
bildenden Kunst," in Thomas von Aquin: Interpretation und Rezeption, 
ed. W.P. Eckert, Mainz, 1974, 933-973, G.M. Lechner makes passing ref- 
erence only to the body halo in the glorification picture by Gozzoli when 
he speaks of “Thomas, selbst schon Gestirn, als Zentrum einer weiten 
Gloriole” (ibid., 968). Although he describes Aquinas as a “star,” the au- 
thor understandably is not aware of the link between Daniel 12:3 and the 
aureola of dectors; similarly, although he mentions the crowns of stars 
and lilies in the S. Eustorgio fresco (ibid., 967), he does not say anything 
as to their meaning. Since Lechner also wrote the article on Aquinas in 
the Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie, there is nothing there of rel- 
evance to these matters. With respect to the Andrea da Firenze fresco, 
neither E. Borsook, The Mural Painters of Tuscany, Oxford, 1980, 48-54, 
nor R. Offner and K. Steinweg, Corpus of Florentine Painting, Sec. 1v, 
vi, New York, 1979, 22-31, mentions the conspicuous radiance emanating 
from the body of Saint Thomas. Romano, in her long article on the icon- 
ography of the Spanish Chapel frescoes (see n. 86), likewise makes no 
reference to this detail, but she does refer to the curious and problematic 
circular image seen behind Saint Thomas in the Traini panel in Pisa. It 
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added to the essential reward of beatitude symbolized by 
the halo about the head. Finally, when these two glorifi- 
cation pictures are compared with the fresco by Filippino 
Lippi, the reasons behind the alterations in the aureola im- 
agery in the Caraffa Chapel become even more apparent. 
Since Filippino, responding to the taste of the late quat- 
trocento, eliminated the saint’s head halo, it was hardly 
possible for him to depict the aureola by using a generalized 
radiance from the body. An obvious alternative was to re- 
turn -o the traditional angels with the aureola crowns, as 
in the preparatory drawing. Presumably, however, this 
conventional motif must have seemed incongruous against 
the background of the marked classicizing tendencies of the 
fresco as a whole, and the problem was solved when some- 
one, remembering that the molding mentioned in Exodus 
25:25 is the scriptural basis for the aureola crown, had the 
brilliant idea of enclosing the secondary aureola symbols 
— the lilies, the book inscribed with the beginning of the 
Summa contra Gentiles, and the glowing light — within 
the molding of the architectural medallion. 

The cycle of Andrea da Firenze in the Spanish Chapel 
contains a second example of body emanations used to 
symbolize the aureola. The south or entrance wall of the 
chapel is decorated with scenes from the life and death of 
Saint Peter Martyr, but even in the martyrdom scene there 
are ro aureola crowns. However, after the ingenious au- 
reola symbolism of the adjoining fresco celebrating Saint 
Thomas, it would indeed be surprising to find conventional 
imagery. The wall devoted to Saint Peter Martyr is pierced 
in the center at the top by a round window, the splayed 
sides of which are painted with a decorative frieze con- 
taining half-length figures in quatrefoils, similar to those 
in the painted borders that delineate the divisions and 
bourdaries of the vault. The figure in the quatrefoil directly 
over the top of the window (Fig. 29), which by its position 
and dramatic illumination dominates the entire cycle on the 
south wall, represents a child, in striking contrast to the 
biblical or Prophet types that fill all the other quatrefoils 
of the border friezes. The identity of the figure is assured 
by the banderole inscribed with the opening words of the 
Nicean Creed: “Credo in unum Deum patrem omnipoten- 


consists of five concentric circles with four rainbow-like arches, ali ren- 
dered in gradations of reddish-purple earth colors and enclosed inside a 
wide, black circle. For Romano this is a “globo formato dalle sette sfere 
concentriche” and represents the “universo intero” upon which Aquinas 
sits (ibid., 187). It may well be that Thomas is sitting on this enigmatic 
object. which in turn is surrounded by a circular, golden field. Romano, 
however, is incorrect in counting seven spheres, and her explanation is 
improbable for two reasons. First, the Ptolomaic universe requires eight 
spheres, one for each of the planets, plus one for the fixed stars; in the 
Traini panel there are only five spheres or, at the most, six, if the black 
circle is also counted. And second, in representations of Ptolomy’s system 
the spheres are invariably shown with their respective heavenly bodies, 
as in Domenico di Michelino's Dante in the Duomo of Florence, or At- 
tavante’s miniature of the Mountain of Sciences in Biblioteca Corsini ms 
621, fol. 13r (see M. Salmi, Italian Miniatures, New York, 1954, pl. 47); 
there is no sign of these in the Traini panel. The Gozzoli panel omits this 
object altogether and substitutes instead, most probably under the influ- 
ence of Andrea's imagery, the unambiguous body halo as a symbolic 
aureola. 
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tem,” the very words, it will be recalled, that Peter Martyr 
according to legend had written on the ground with his own 
blood in a final confession of faith. The youthful, haloed 
figure in the window quatrefoil, therefore, can only rep- 
resent Peter's soul in Heaven, triumphant over the scenes 
of his life and death decorating the wall below.” In addition 
to the halo, three distinct sets of light rays emanate from 
the torso of this figure, one to each side, while a third orig- 
inates in back of and is visible to each side of the halo. 
Clearly these light rays are another aureola symbol, of the 
same general type of body radiance as in some of the glo- 
rification pictures of Saint Thomas, while the tripartite form 
is evidently intended to symbolize the triple aureola that 
this saint was believed to have won at the time of his 
martyrdom.” 

The Dominicans were by no means alone in using au- 
reola symbolism for saints of their Order. Various Fran- 
ciscan saints, too, were sometimes depicted with the au- 
reola crown. Saint Francis of Assisi himself was most 
probably excluded from the aureola of virginity by the na- 
ture of his life before his conversion. Starting with a hand- 
icap, the Franciscans evidently preferred to emphasize the 
Christ-like qualities of their founder in other ways, the 
saint’s stigmata in particular, but normally without claim- 
ing the aureola of martyrdom that rigorists would have 
rejected by citing the teaching of Thomas Aquinas. The 
fresco cycle of Benozzo Gozzoli in the choir of the church 
of S. Francesco in Montefalco, however, provides one not- 
able example of Saint Francis associated with the martyr's 
aureola. In the center of the front section of the vault Fran- 
cis is represented in glory, enclosed in a circular mandorla 
with rays emanating from the saint’s body, and accom- 
panied by seraphim. Francis wears the deacon’s dalmatic, 
has a cross in one hand and with the other holds a book 
bearing an inscription that reads in translation: ‘1, Francis, 


% The identity of the youthful figure is further confirmed by the Old 
Testament figure in the vault quatrefoil directly over the window, whose 
banderole is inscribed with Ecclesiasticus 4:33: “Usque ad mortem certa 
pro iustitia” (“Even unto death fight for justice”). The artist who painted 
the inscription appears to have been illiterate, since he made two rather 
glaring mistakes: the final “m” of “mortem” is written “ni,” and the first 
two letters of “iustitia” are inverted. 


* For a text that refers to the aureola as a body radiance in the specific 
context of the triple aureola of Peter Martyr, see n. 94 above. 


°8 Although later suppressed, the earliest traditions about Saint Francis, 
including even an antiphon in the original Franciscan office for his Feast, 
made references to the saint's wayward youth; see O. Englebert, Saint 
Francis of Assisi, 2nd rev. ed. I. Brady and R. Brown, Chicago, 1966, 
55-57. 


% For this fresco, see A. Boschetto, Benozzo Gozzoli nella chiesa di San 
Francesco a Montefalco, Milan, 1961, pls. 20, 57, 58, and Rizzo, fig. 48. 
Gozzoli's fresco is also unusual in that Francis is depicted with the dalmatic 
of a deacon. Although not a priest, Saint Francis was a deacon, which 
permitted him to read the Gospel during the liturgy and to preach, making 
him a candidate for the aureola of doctors. It is thus likely that in Gozzoli's 
fresco the rays of light coming from the saint's body, which is enclosed 
again in a circular mandorla, are intended as an aureola symbol. In the 
church of S. Francesco in Assisi, the vault over the High Altar of the 
Lower Church is decorated with a famous cycle of Franciscan allegories 
by an unknown follower of Giotto. One fresco represents Saint Francis 


carry the stigmata of the Lord Jesus on my body.” Angels 
holding crowns flank this central image on each side. The 
meaning of the crowns is made explicit by the inscription 
“Martirii” (“Of Martyrdom”) written in large letters over 
the upper crown on the right side. The iconographic intent 
of this part of the cycle is thus clearly to suggest that Francis 
has the aureola of martyrdom because of the stigmata.” 

Other Franciscan saints who are represented with the au- 
reola include Bernardino of Siena, Louis of Toulouse, and 
Anthony of Padua. All three are depicted together in Pin- 
toricchio's fresco in the Bufalini Chapel (Fig. 3) with an 
aureola crown that evidently symbolizes the double au- 
reola of virgins and doctors, as previcusly mentioned. All 
that remains of the original sculptural decoration of the S. 
Bernardino Chapel in the Cathedral of Siena is a single frag- 
ment of a relief by Urbano da Cortona, now in the Museo 
dell'Opera del Duomo, which shows Bernardino in glory 
as an angel holds the aureola crown over the saint's head. 
Saint Louis of Toulouse is also seen with the aureola crown 
in Simone Martini's altarpiece in Naples, doubtless the most 
famous and impressive of all Franciscan aureola pictures,” 
while Saint Anthony of Padua as an aureola saint is found 
for a second time in Sta. Maria in Aracoeli, in a fresco by 
Gozzoli that represents him standing, with a halo and two 
magnificent crowns over his head, resplendent against a 
background of stars in allusion to Daniel 12:3, one of the 
aureola texts for doctors.!® 

Saint Clare of Assisi is yet another Franciscan saint some- 
times shown with the aureola crown in the context of rep- 
resentations of her death. A hagiographic text is once again 
the proximate source for a later iconographic development. 
In his vita of Saint Clare, Thomas of Celano relates that 
shortly before the saint's death a retinue of virgins with 
golden crowns was seen to enter the saint's cell, ministering 
to her needs and bringing a “wondrously beautiful cloth” 


in glory, displaying at least one of the stigmata wounds, and seated on 
a great cathedra surrounded by angels. The saint, who holds a cross and 
a book, has a halo and wears a Franciscan habit decorated with golden 
squares reminiscent of the jewels on the mantle of Aquinas in the vision 
of Albert of Brescia. An inscription above the cathedra identifies the sub- 
ject as “Gloriosus Franciscus.” The analogies with the Aquinas glorifi- 
cation pictures are obvious and lend support to the assumption that in 
this fresco also the system of rays emanating from the head and torso of 
Francis symbolizes the aureola of doctors. For Saint Francis as a doctor 
saint, see also, text at n. 122. 


10 For this relief, see the interesting article by R.L. Mode, “San Bernadino 
in Glory,” Art Bulletin, Lv, 1973, 68, and 65, fig. 7. The author mentions 
the crown held above the saint's head, but does not discuss its meaning. 
He is mistaken in saying that “the lion of Saint Mark” is “making ready 
to crown” the saint, for the crown is clearly presented by a hovering angel 
in the conventional way. Mode (ibid., 74) makes passing reference to the 
crown held aloft by two angels above San Bernardino in Pintoricchio's 
fresco in the Bufalini Chapel in Sta. Maria in Aracoeli, but again without 
interpreting the symbol. It is interesting that in the case of the Pintoricchio 
fresco Mode recognizes that the compositional structure of the painting 
gives particular emphasis to San Bernardino's role as a preacher by show- 
ing him quite specifically as a “witness to the glory of God.” 


101 See n. 32 above. 
102 See Rizzo,, fig. 96. 


30 Nuremberg Master, Death of Saint Clare, fragment of a 
Saint Clare Altarpiece. Nuremberg, Germanisches Nationalmu- 
seum (photo: Nationalmuseum) 


for covering her body and deathbed. Thereafter, her soul 
“crowned with the prize” came forth from her body, and 
her spirit joyfully ascended to the stars. A Nuremberg 
painter working about 1370 has translated this vision more 
or less literally into a panel painting — one of several sur- 
viving fragments of a dispersed Saint Clare Altarpiece in 
the Germanisches Nationalmuseum (Fig. 30). The attend- 
ing virgin saints all wear aureola crowns, an angel hovering 
above the dying saint holds Clare’s aureola of virginity so 
that her soul may be “crowned with the prize” on her death, 
while in the upper register, in a composition that recalls 
one type of the Coronation of the Virgin, the aureola is 
formally conferred on the haloed figure of the saint by 
Christ and the Virgin Mary in Heaven. 

The Anchin Altarpiece of Jean Bellegambe is a remark- 
able example of aureola symbolism in a Benedictine con- 
text. Saint Angelus of Licata, an early Carmelite friar 
murdered in Sicily in 1225 and canonized in the 1460's, is 
on occasion represented with all three aureola crowns,’ 
while the Servite friars apparently attempted to make an 
early luminary of their Order, Saint Philip Benizi, into an 
aureola saint.” Particularly interesting is the Augustinian 
example, Saint Nicholas of Tolentino, who was canonized 
in 1446. Born in 1245, Nicholas joined the Augustinian friars 


103 Acta sanctorum, Augusti 11, 764-65: “et, ecce, in vestibus albis turba 
ingreditur virginum, quae omnes aurea serta suis capitibus deferebant. 
_, . Profertur a virginibus mirae pulchritudinis pallium, ac certatim de- 
servientibus cunctis, et Clarae corpus tegitur, et thalamus adornatur. In 
crastino igitur beati Laurentii, Matris egreditur anima illa sanctissima, 
praemio laureanda; temploque carnis soluto, spiritus feliciter migravit ad 
astra.” 


104 On the fragments of the Klaren-Altar in Nuremberg, see A. Stange, 
Kritisches Verzeichnis der deutschen Tafelbilder vor Dürer, 111, Munich, 
4978, 20-21. In the iconographically related picture of the Death of Saint 
Clare by the Master of Heiligenkreuz in the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington, the soul of the saint, held by Christ in a glory at the top of the 
panel, already wears the aureola crown on the head. The pendant panel. 
representing the Dormition of the Virgin, is in Cleveland; here too the 
soul of the Virgin carried by Christ wears what can only be an aureola 
crown. See C. Eisler (as in n. 35), 232-36. For other examples of the Death 
of the Virgin with her soul wearing the aureola crown, see Stange, 1, figs. 
191, 193; n, fig. 109, 1, fig. 244. The 14th-century back panels of the 
Nicholas of Verdun Altar in Klosterneuburg include a particularly inter- 
esting treatment of this subject: as Christ holds the Virgin's soul adorned 
with the aureola crown, two angels effect the descent of a throne intended 
for Mary, which has her crown as Queen of Heaven on its seat. In the 
Coronation panel this second crown is placed on the Virgin's head by 
Christ. See H. Buschhausen, Der Verduner Altar, Vienna, 1980, fig. 85. 


105 For a discussion of the complex aureola symbolism of the Anchin Al- 
tarpiece, see Hall and Uhr, 268-270. 


106 For this saint and his iconography with three aureola crowns, see Kaf- 
tal, 70 and fig. 65 for a 15th-century painting of this type. 


107 See the Florentine engraving of ca. 1460-1480 of Saint Philip Benizi 
(Hind, 11, pl. 67) known only in two modern impressions taken when the 
plate was already badly worn. The saint is shown with a book and a lily 
as attributes, standing upon a recumbent demon, as two angels and Christ 
hold three aureola crowns over the saint's head. 
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in his youth and lived most of his adult life in Tolentino, 
where he died in 1305. Celebrated among his contempo- 
raries as a miracle worker, he also practiced great auster- 
ities, flagellating himself with iron chains, fasting on bread 
and water four days each week, and even pounding his 
chest in the privacy of his cell with one stone while gen- 
uflecting on another. According to his legend, Nicholas had 
various encounters with the Devil, who on one occasion 
beat him so badly with a club that the saint's body was 
covered with wounds, confining him to bed for a period 
of convalescence in the course of which he worked various 
miracles. Famous as a confessor and popular preacher, Nich- 
olas was also known for the conversion of notorious sin- 
ners, all characteristic accomplishments for doctor saints. 
In the Augustinian breviary, the Magnificat antiphon for 
his office celebrates Nicholas as a “virgo a Deo electus,” or 
a “virgin chosen by God,” thus firmly establishing his right 
to the aureola of virginity.!® Among works of art that 
translate the hagiographic tradition into visual terms is an 
altarpiece of 1495 by Vincenzo Civerchio in the Brescia mu- 
seum. The central panel (Fig. 31) portrays the saint with 
the familiar aureola symbols: the book, crucifix, and pros- 
trate demon of doctor saints; the lily of virginity; and over- 
head the two aureola crowns. One of the crowns is held 
by two angels in the conventional way, the other by the 
Virgin and Saint Augustine, in allusion to an apparition 
reputedly experienced by the saint, in which God, the Vir- 
gin, and Augustine appeared and spoke to him shortly be- 
fore his death.” 

Perhaps not wishing to be outdone by the Dominicans, 


108 See the anonymous vita in Acta sanctorum, Septembris 111, 664-65, 


19° Early Augustinian breviaries are exceedingly rare and do not neces- 
sarily have an office for Nicholas of Tolentino. The copy of the Breviarium 
secundum consuetudine Romane curia, Venice, 1494 (Hain 3919), in the 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, comes from the Augustinian house in Mu- 
nich and has a supplement (fols. aaalr-aaa9v) for Augustinian usage that 
contains the only complete office for Nicholas of Tolentino from the 15th 
century we have been able to find. The antiphon reads: “Nicholas verus 
Christi pauper, virgo a deo electus, obedientiam jugiter servans, heremi- 
tarum ordinem signis et virtutibus decoravit.” 


10 See the vita (as in n. 108), 665. 


MI Ibid., 664: “carnem propriam crucifixit, castigando corpus suum je- 
juniis, vigiliis, orationibus, castigationibusque duris.” For the beating by 
the Devil, see ibid., 665. In a responsory for the eighth lesson of Matins 
in the office from the Breviarium cited above in n. 109, the single Devil 
of the vita has been replaced by “demones,” and their beating leaves the 
saint not only badly wounded, but “half-dead”: “Inde illum nequissimi 
demones adeo flagellaverunt atrociterque ceciderunt: Ut excitato tumultu 
exurgerent stratis fratres cognitoque horribili sancti hominis prelio, pros- 
tratum eum ac seminecem elevantes, in lectulum portarent.” The discus- 
sion of the aureola of martyrs by Antoninus (Summa ut, tit. 30, cap. 8, 
Verona, 111, 1526) provides an interesting insight into the rationale for 
giving Nicholas of Tolentino the third aureola crown. Antoninus says the 


Augustinian communities in some places sought to pro- 
mote Nicholas to the third aureola. The justification for 
according him the aureola of martyrs is indeed meager and 
is apparently based on such grounds as the saint's physical 
abuse at the hands of the Devil, as well as statements in 
the early sources that he “crucified” his flesh." The latter 
claim in particular may well have suggested a comparison 
with Catherine of Siena, and her equally dubious exaltation 
as a martyr by the Dominicans could have provided a con- 
venient model for a similar aggrandizement of Saint Nich- 
olas of Tolentino by the Augustinian friars. In any event, 
the first major commission received by Raphael, the Saint 
Nicholas of Tolentino altarpiece for the church of S. Agos- 
tino in Citta di Castello, documents this development. The 
contract, dated 1500, survives, but says nothing about the 
subject of the work,’ and the altarpiece itself was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in the eighteenth century. None- 
theless, it is possible to reconstruct the composition from 
preparatory drawings, a copy made in 1791, and several 
fragments of the original altar. Two surviving pieces from 
the upper portion of the painting (Fig. 32) are in Naples. 
Of the two fragments from the lower part of the compo- 
sition, both of which depict angels, one is in Brescia, the 
other was recently acquired by the Louvre.! In the center 
of the lower register, Saint Nicholas was portrayed with a 
crucifix and a book, the familiar attributes of doctors or 
preachers, standing upon a recumbent Devil, and sur- 
rounded by three — or possibly four — angels with ban- 
deroles. The banderole inscriptions are taken from the 
Magnificat antiphon mentioned above and include the 


martyr's aureola is not given for obedience “however much one’s own 
will may be tortured through obedience,” nor to those who are poor “no 
matter how much they may die to the world,” nor for penitence “however 
much the pentitent may crucify his flesh.” From this it is clear that An- 
toninus is rejecting opinions held by others (in a comparable way he denies 
the aureola of martyrs to the Virgin and the aurecla of doctors to women, 
although it is evident from our previous discussion that some theologians 
were of a different mind about these matters). The purpose of the Mag- 
nificat antiphon (see n. 109) is, therefore, in part to suggest that Nicholas 
of Tolentino merits the aureola of martyrs as “verus Christi pauper” and 
by “obedientiam jugiter servans.” 


n2 V, Golzio, Raffaello nei documenti, nelle testimonianze dei contem- 
poranei, e nelle letteratura del suo secolo, Vatican City, 1936, 7-8. 


113 The acquisition of the second angel fragment by the Louvre has led to 
an excellent study of the history of the altarpiece by S. Béguin, “Un nou- 
veau Raphaél: un ange du retable de Saint Nicolas de Tolentino,” La revue 
du Louvre et des Musées de France, xxx1, 1982, 99-115. Nothing, however, 
is said about the unusual iconography. The copy by E. Constantini is in 
the Pinacoteca Communale of Città di Castello (ibid., fig. 7, or cf. 
A.P. Oppé, Raphael, New York and Washington, D.C., 1970, fig. 18, for 
a better reproduction). See also the exhibition catalogue, Hommage à 
Raphaël: Raphaël dans les collection françaises, Galeries Nationales du 
Grand Palais, Paris, 1983, 69-75. 











31 Vincenzo Civerchio, Saint Nicholas of Tolentino, central 
panel of a Saint Nicholas of Tolentino Altarpiece. Brescia, Gal- 
leria Martinengo (photo: Alinari) 
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32 Raphael, fragments of the Saint Nicholas of Tolentino Al- 


tarpiece from Città di Castello. Naples, Museo di Capodimonte 
(photo: Soprintendenza per i Beni Artistici e Storici di Napoli) 


È 


phrase “virgo a Deo electus,” still partially visible in the 
Louvre fragment.™ The upper register contained half-length 
figures of God the Father in the center, the Virgin to the 
left, and Saint Augustine to the right, each holding an au- 
reola crown with both hands over the figure of the saint 
below. There is nothing hypothetical about the aureola 
symbolism in the upper register, since God the Father, the 
Virgin, and all three crowns are clearly visible in the two 
fragments of the original preserved in Naples. The upper 
part of the composition was omitted in the copy, suggesting 
that by the end of the eighteenth century the significance 
of aureola crowns had been forgotten, and this is corrob- 


114 Béguin does not identify the antiphon as the source for the banderole 
inscriptions. Her readings of these are taken from the 18th-century copy 
(ibid., 114, n. 16) and can be emended on the basis of the antiphon as 
follows: (first angel) NICOLAVS VERVS CHRISTI PAVPER VIRGO A 
DEO ELECTUS [obedientiam jugiter servans, Heremitarum] (second an- 
gel) ORDINEM (third angel) SIGNIS [et virtu] TIBUS DECORAVIT. This 
antiphon survived the reform of liturgical books after the Council of Trent 
and appears in more modern editions of the Breviarium Augustinianum, 
for example, that of Venice, 1699, 1082. In the copy there is one angel to 
the left of the saint, carrying the banderole with the long and iconograph- 
ically important inscription that identifies Nicholas as “a true pauper of 
Christ” and a “virgin chosen by God,” and two angels on the right. Béguin 
follows W. Schöne (see ibid., figs. 23 and 24) in proposing a second angel 
on the left, primarily on the basis of a description of the original painting 
by Lanzi (ibid., 113, n. 9), who mentions two angels on either side. The 
same author, however, speaks of only one crown, whereas it is certain 
from the Naples fragments that there were three. Interestingly, the anti- 
phon provides a suitable text, “obedientiam jugiter servans,” for the hy- 
pothet:cal fourth angel. On the other hand, this antiphon would have 
been so familiar to Augustinians through liturgical usage that it seems 
unlikely that the passage about obedience would have been omitted in 
the copy had it been present in the original. 
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orated by the linguistic evidence presented at the beginning 
of this paper." 

Since her husband, Duke Philibert of Savoy, had died 
on the Feast day of the saint, Marguerite of Austria ded- 
icated the famous votive church of Brou in Bourg-en-Bresse, 
built in the early sixteenth century, to Nicholas of Tolen- 
tino. Among the surviving remains of his cult in the church 
are two provincial altarpieces of the seventeenth century, 
one an anonymous work dated 1629, the other completed 
in 1634 by Guillaume Perrier, a local painter from Mâcon. 
The iconography of the anonymous painting is traditional 
and shows Nicholas standing on a dragon, holding a book 
in his right hand and a crucifix and a lily in the left, while 
three crowns — one red, one white, and one green — are 
depicted above the saint. The composition of the Perrier 
altarpiece is more complex, but conveys a similar message. 
Here the saint kneels beneath an angelic concert, while the 
same symbolic attributes, including the red, white, and 
green crowns, are prominently displayed in the left fore- 
ground of the painting. The color of the crowns is the most 
interesting aspect of both pictures. While red is as appro- 
priate for martyrs as white is for virgins (and these colors 
were already used by Fra Angelico), the green color of what 
can only be the doctor's crown may at first appear puz- 
zling. Yet the color symbolism of the Brou altarpieces is 
found already as early as the twelfth century in Alain de 
Lille, who, as mentioned earlier, has the souls of virgins 
clothed in white, martyrs in red, and doctors in “laurel.” 
The continuity of the tradition is attested to by Joseph An- 
gles, a Spanish Franciscan theologian who died in Rome in 
1587. In discussing the aureola in his popular Flores theo- 
logicarum, Angles specifically refers to the virgin's crown 
as white, the martyr's as red, and the doctor's as green.” 

White, red, and green as the traditional aureola colors 
provide the key to the color symbolism in the last work 
we wish to discuss, the Allerheiligen Altar of 1507 by Hans 
Burgkmair in the Staatsgalerie in Augsburg (Fig. 33)."8 At 
first glance the triptych appears to be a conventional All 


115 See in particular the reference to Molanus in n. 5 above. A painting 
of Nicholas of Tolentino by a 15th-century Lombard master in the Galleria 
di Palazzo Bianco in Genoa also has three aureola crowns; see Bibliotheca 
sanctorum, 1x, 955-56. This iconographic type is said to be common in 
Augustinian missals; see ibid., 967. 


116 These paintings are apparently unpublished, but the first is mentioned 
by Réau, 11/2, 990. 


117 Joseph Angles, Flores theologicarum quaestionum in quartum librum 
Sententiarum, Alcala, 1582, 411: “Virgines siquidem in capite aliquam 
coronulam albam, martyres rubeam, et doctores viridem gestabunt.” 


118 Staatsgalerie Augsburg: Altdeutsche Gemälde Katalog, ed. G. Gold- 
berg, Munich, 1978, 37-41. 


"9 There are many variant forms of this litany, but the traditional cat- 
egories are: patriarchs and prophets, apostles and evangelists, martyrs, 
confessors, and virgins. Confessors are generally subdivided into bishops, 
doctors, monks, and hermits. The Litany of Saints can be found in missals, 
breviaries, and various other service books, but the modern versions are 
quite different from the older forms; for examples of the latter, see Pat. 
Lat., xxvii, 485, and E. Martène, De antiquis ecclesiae ritibus, Antwerp, 
1, 1736, 571-72; for the litany in the influential Pontificale of Gulielmus 
Durandus, see M. Andrieu, Le pontifical romain au moyen-âge, ut, Vat- 


Saints picture with the saints disposed on banks of clouds 
— to the left and to the right in the two wings — according 
to the traditional liturgical categories derived from the an- 
cient Litany of Saints: prophets and patriarchs at the top, 
apostles and martyrs in the middle, confessors and virgins 
below.” The Litany of Saints adds a final general invo- 
cation of all other saints: “Omnes sancti et sanctae Dei,” 
and these are represented by the figures beneath Christ and 
the Virgin in the central panel. On closer scrutiny, it be- 
comes evident that by both inclusion and omission the 
group at the bottom of the left wing is inconsistent with 
the traditional order of confessor saints. Actually that term 
is so broad in its connotations that virtually any male saint 
who is not a martyr is a confessor, ard consequently, the 
class is usually divided into more specific subgroups. In the 
Summa of Saint Antoninus there are four of these: bishops, 
doctors, members of religious orders, and “other good 
men." Joseph, Joachim, and the Emperor Henry II clearly 
fit into the last of these subdivisions, and all three are con- 
sidered confessors in the Roman breviary and missal.! Yet 
in the Augsburg triptych they are depicted among the un- 
classified saints in the central panel and are thus strangely 
out of place if the bottom group of the left wing represents 
the order of confessors. This part of the panel, in turn, 
includes a figure that is incompatible with confessor saints 
because of the sword embedded in the saint's skull. Iden- 
tified as “Albertus” by the halo inscription, the figure is a 
representation of Saint Albert of Liège, a bishop and car- 
dinal murdered by German knights at the end of the twelfth 
century, and since this saint is classed as a martyr, he can- 
not be a confessor. Finally, for some reason that can only 
involve symbolic meaning, all the saints in this lower sec- 
tion of the left wing are robed in garments of a vivid em- 
erald green. The viewer is thus confronted with a Saint 
Dominic in green Dominican habit, a Saint Gregory in 
the guise of a green pope, and a Saint Jerome in a green 
cardinal's cappa and hat. These discrepancies disappear 
once it is recognized that in the Burgkmair altarpiece the 


ican City, 1940, 350-54, 


120 Antoninus, Summa, 11, tit. 31, cap. 10, Verona, 111, 1598-1608; the 
title to this chapter (ibid., 1598) summarizes the subdivisions: “De con- 
fessoribus in quadruplici genere, scilicet pontificum, doctorum, religio- 
sorum, et aliorum bonorum.” A. Blaise, Le vocabulaire latin des princi- 
paux thèmes liturgiques, Turnhout, 1966, 225, gives five definitions for 
confessor, the last being the one that is relevant here: “un confesseur, 
évêque, abbé, saint important, remarquable par sa prédication et son ex- 
emple, non martyr.” The author continues: "Le titre de confessor, dans 
la liturgie, concerne ce dernier sens, plus ou moins influencé par le deux- 
iéme.” Blaise’s second definition is “les confesseurs de la foi, évêques re- 
marquables pour leur fermeté dans la persecution ou les luttes pour l'or- 
thodoxie.” This liturgical definition of confessor is, therefore, virtually 
synonymous with the aureola doctor saint, except that the term confessor 
cannot be applied to a martyr. 


121 Besides Henry II, Joseph, and Joachim, the other laymen who are con- 
fessors in the Missale Romanum are for the most part kings: Edward the 
Confessor, Saint Louis of France, and Saint Stephen of Hungary. And 
they are all specifically referred to as confessors in collects and other pray- 
ers. There are, however, few formally canonized saints in this last cate- 
gory, which is scarcely even recognized by the definitions in n. 120. 


aureola categories of saints have been superimposed on the 
traditional liturgical orders. In the case of virgins and mar- 
tyrs, the only problem this created concerned the distinc- 
tion between male and female saints, and this was resolved 
according to the bias in the Litany of Saints where all the 
martyrs are male and the female martyrs are classified as 
virgins. The conflation of doctors and confessors was ac- 
complished by removing the final subcategory of Anton- 
inus and piacing the “other good men” at the bottom of 
the central panel with those saints who did not fit into the 
liturgical classifications. What remained of the confessor 
saints — bishops, doctors, and religious clergy — could 
then all be considered teachers or preachers according to 
the broad aureola definition of doctor saints. 

This conflation of the aureola doctors with the older li- 
turgical class of confessors can be verified with certainty 
by reference to the famous frescoes in the vaults of the 
Cappella di S. Brizio in the Cathedral of Orvieto, begun 
by Fra Angelico and finished by Signorelli in 1499. Here, 
too, the saints are arranged according to the traditional 
liturgical orders, except that the vault that should contain 
confessors is labeled instead “Doctorum Sapiens Ordo.” 
Besides Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory, and Jerome, the 
other identifiable saints, most of whom are clothed in re- 
ligious habits, include Saint Francis of Assisi, who can only 
be considered a doctor saint in the context of the third au- 
reola category. The Orvieto fresco is particularly impor- 
tant as evidence for this development, since it is certain that 
the conflation was not of Signorelli’s invention. According 
to the terms of the contract, the painter was required to 
promise that he would abide by the instructions he was to 
be given with respect to both “figuris et hystoriis.”” 

In the Burgkmair altarpiece, color has been used with 
great ingenuity to distinguish the various groups according 
to the three types of aureola saints. The saints in the lower 
level of the ieft wing are portrayed in green habits and vest- 
ments because they have the aureola of doctors. It is this 
emphasis on the aureola category that permits the inclusion 
of Albert of Liége, since as a martyr he would otherwise 
have to be excluded from the ranks of the confessors, while 
his claim to the second aureola of martyrdom is indicated 


122 Saint Francis is securely identified, since he displays the stigmata 
wounds on his hands; his presence lends support to our belief (see n. 99 
above) that Francis is sometimes represented with the aureola of doctors. 


13 For the contract, see L. Fumi, Il Duomo di Orvieto e i suoi restauri, 
Rome, 1891, 407: “Item dictus magister teneatur et sic promisit pingere 
dictas voltas éicte cappelle de figuris et hystoriis dandis et consignandis 
ac declarandis per dictum Camerarium.” The contracts of the Signorelli 
frescoes in Orvieto provide interesting insights into how an iconographic 
program was elaborated and will be discussed elsewhere in another study. 


124 Saint Anne is represented among the saints in the central panel holding 
her common attribute, a miniature Virgin and Child. Since the small figure 
of the Virgin isalso crowned but can hardly depict her as Queen of Heaven, 
particularly ir the context of this altarpiece, this crown too is most prob- 
ably intended as an aureola crown signifying virginity. As we have shown, 
the imagery cf the floating crown is used for Mary as well as for other 
virgin saints, and there is apparently no reason why she should not also 
share with other virgin saints the head crown as an aureola attribute. Cf. 
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by the sword in his head. The double aureola of Saint Dom- 
inic is likewise suggested by two attributes, the character- 
istic crucifix of the doctor and the traditional lily of vir- 
ginity. In a similar way, the virgin saints at the bottom of 
the right wing are crowned and clothed in white, the au- 
reola color for virgins, and many of them also carry at- 
tributes of their martyrdom. The apostles in the middle of 
the left wing, who all suffered martyrdom, are linked to 
the martyrs of the corresponding section of the right wing 
by the red garments and armor worn by the saints in both 
groups, symbolic of the aureola of martyrdom they share 
in common. Nor has Burgkmair neglected the aureola at- 
tributes of Augsburg’s two famous local saints. Saint Ul- 
rich, almost totally obscuring Thomas Aquinas, appears 
prominently among the doctor saints with a green cope and 
mitre, while Saint Afra, who as a former prostitute could 
not be included in the choir of virgin martyrs, finds her 
proper place among the saints of the central panel, with 
her martyrdom commemorated by an elaborate aureola 
head crown.!4 

A final aureola appears in the Burgkmair altarpiece in 
conjunction with the enthroned and crowned representa- 
tion of the Virgin in the central panel. Doubtless the Virgin 
is here depicted as Queen of Heaven. But to her left a kneel- 
ing angel proffers a narrow, golden circlet, the exterior sur- 
face of which is covered with a frieze of overlapping white 
discs, evidently intended as flowers. The object has indeed 
been read as a circlet of flowers, as well as a musical in- 
strument, but no convincing explanation of its purpose has 
yet been made.’ When compared with the aureola crown 
in Dürer's Virgin and Child of 1520 (Fig. 34), however, the 
two circlets are so similar in size and design as to remove 
any doubt about the function of the object held by the angel 
in the work by Burgkmair. Diirer’s aureola crowns are of 
considerable variety, but he used the circlet form as early 
as 1504 for the Saint Sebastian and the Saint Anthony in 
the wings of the Dresden Altarpiece. This new type of au- 
reola crown, which is also found in various other paintings 
of the early sixteenth century,” apparently is the result of 
an increased sensitivity to classical usage as the Latin lan- 
guage continued to be purged of medieval accretions by 


the similar imagery of a 15th-century colored woodcut in the library of 
St. Gall; see Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie, v, 188, fig. 4. A paint- 
ing of the Anna Selbdritt type in Munich by the Master of the Saint Bar- 
tholomew Altarpiece supports this interpretation. Here Mary does not 
wear the crown as in the other examples we cite, but rather, in an unusual 
variation of the conventional form of the aureola motif, an angel flying 
into the porch where the scene is taking place holds the crown high over 
the figure of the Virgin; see Alte Pinakothek, München, Gemäldekataloge, 
xiv, Altdeutsche Gemälde: Köln und Nordwestdeutschland, ed. G. Gold- 
berg and G. Scheffler, Munich, 1972, Pt. 1, 223-26, Pt. 2, fig. 116, where 
the anomaly of the flying angel with the crown is noted but not explained. 


125 See the catalogue entry cited in n. 118 for details. 


126 The aureola as a narrow, golden circlet is found in both Northern and 
Italian painting in the early 16th century. Griinewald used it for Saint 
Sebastian in the Isenheim Altarpiece. A similar circlet appears as the au- 
reola symbol in Correggio's Martyrdom of Santi Placido and Flavia in 
the Galleria Nazionale in Parma. For another example, see n. 61. 
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33 Hans Burgkmair, Allerheiligen 
Altar. Augsburg, Staatsgalerie 
(photo: Staatsgalerie) 


Renaissance humanists. Most probably the narrow circlet 
crown was thought to conform more closely than the tra- 
ditional Gothic crown to aureola as a diminutive. In an 
analogous way, sertum, a common synonym for aureola 
as previously noted, reacquired its original meaning of gar- 
land, a usage that was supported in turn by late scholastic 
writers who sometimes refer to the aureola of virgins as 
being made of flowers”’: this explains the floral decoration 
on the aureola crown in the Burgkmair altarpiece.”* More- 


127 According to this tradition, the virgin's aureola is made of flowers, 
the martyr's of precious stones, and the doctor's of stars; see Hall and 
Uhr, 264-65. For another text of this type, see Denis le Chartreux, Opera 
omnia, Montreuil-sur-Mer, 1896-1935, xL, 215-16. 


128 The Burgkmair aureola is also of interest as a transitional type that 
anticipates the wreath aureola common in Baroque art. Jacopo Ligozzi's 
Martyrdom of Saint Lawrence in the Salviati Chapel of Sta. Croce in 
Florence (see E. Micheletti, Santa Croce, Florence, 1982, fig. 118) has a 
closely related aureola consisting of a metal circlet decorated with leaves 
and flowers held by a putto over the scene of martyrdom. As the icon- 
ography of the Caraffa Chapel indicates, aureola symbolism was not eas- 
ily adapted to the taste of the High Renaissance, and this apparently ex- 
plains why it is rare in works of that period. Beginning in the latter part 
of the 16th century, however, aureola symbolism reappears in Italian 
painting, usually in the form of a wreath of flowers or laurel, and is 
common throughout Catholic Europe in paintings of the 17th century. 
That Rubens may have been instrumental in introducing the wreath form 
of the aureola into Flemish painting is suggested by his free copy of Cris- 
tofano Roncalli's Saints Domitilla, Nereus, and Achilleus, painted in 1608 
for Sta. Maria in Vallicella, since the copy retains the floral aureola wreaths 
held over the three martyrs by putti (see M. Jaffé, Rubens in Italy, Ithaca, 
1977, figs. 334 and 336.). Thereafter the wreath aureola is common in the 
work of Rubens, who sometimes also introduced a double or triple aureola 
into his pictures, as in the Toledo Coronation of Saint Catherine and the 
Brussels Assumption. These Baroque wreath aureolae are clearly an ec- 
clesiastical counterpart to the secular victor’s crown so frequently en- 
countered in 17th-century painting, and thus they conform as well, within 
the general cultural context, to the theological idea that the aureola is a 
special reward for a special victory. The metallic crown is occasionally 
still seen in Baroque works, as, for example, in Domenichino’s Martyrdom 
of Saint Peter Martyr in the Pinacoteca Nazionale in Bologna. A cupola 
fresco by Lazzaro Baldi of the Crowning of Saint Rose of Lima by the 
Virgin in Sta. Maria sopra Minerva in Rome (see Bibliotheca sanctorum, 
x1, 399-400) is a particularly interesting late example in a Dominican con- 
text, since the aureola crown retains its traditional Gothic form, and the 








34 Albrecht Dürer, The Virgin and Child Crowned by an An- 
gel, engraving. Washington, D.C., National Gallery of Art, 
Rosenwald Collection (photo: National Gallery) 


eclectic iconography of the work stems ultimately from an early prototype 
similar to our Figure 30. Sometimes Saint Rose of Lima wears the aureola 
wreath directly on the head, as in a famous picture by Carlo Dolci in the 
Pitti Gallery; this iconographic type lends suppert to our argument, made 
in the beginning of the article, that the metallic head crown of virgin saints 
is often intended as a symbol of the virgin's aureola. 


over, the white color of the aureola serves to link the Virgin 
with the choir of virgin saints at the bottom of the right 
wing, whose white garments are an integral part of the au- 
reola color symbolism of the triptych. The Burgkmair Al- 
lerheiligen Altar is thus a work of unusual interest for the 
iconography of the aureola, since its painter not only used 
symbolic color in a new and highly original manner in the 
altarpiece, but it also provides a clear example of the dis- 
tinction between the Virgin's crown as Queen of Heaven 
and the associated aureola crown, symbolic of her virginity. 
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Giovanni di Paolo's Cosmology 


Laurinda S. Dixon 


This article explores the sources and meaning of several unusual aspects of Gio- 
vanni di Paolo’s Expulsion from Paradise in the Lehman Collection. The inclusion 
of an image of the circular universe within a scene of the Expulsion is explained 
theologically with reference to the configuration of the Zodiac in the panel. The 
source for the image of the geocentric universe is traced to the biblical/Aristotelian 
synthesis as documented in Johannes Sacrobosco's Sphera mundi, and the map- 
pamondo in its center unites biblical tradition with Ptolemaic geography. The panel 
as a whole reflects the fifteenth-century struggle to reconcile two conflicting tra- 
ditions: the medieval view based upon the Bible and Renaissance knowledge 


achieved through empirical observation. 


Giovanni di Paolo’s Expulsion from Paradise (Fig. 1), a 
small, brilliant panel in the Lehman Collection, has fasci- 
nated art historians for many years.! The painting is pro- 
blematic in that it depicts two separate scenes whose re- 
lationship to each other is not explained by traditional 
biblical narrative. Why did Giovanni di Paolo include the 
figure of God hovering above the universe within a scene 
devoted to the Expulsion from Paradise? Pope-Hennessy 
proposed that God is in the process of creating the earth 
and, in touching the circle of the Zodiac, sets the universe 
in motion. He perceived the Expulsion as the next step in 
the Genesis story.? Baransky-Jéb noted that God's gesture 
is not one of setting in motion, but rather of pointing. He 
suggested that God is simultaneously expelling Adam and 
Eve from Eden and banishing them to earth, a theory jus- 
tified by Thomist iconography, in which this type of non- 
narrative imagery is common.? 

Neither explanation addresses all of the enigmas in the 
panel. What exactly is God’s function in the iconography 
of the scene? If God is indeed pointing to the earth where 
Adam and Eve will be exiled, why did Giovanni di Paolo 
choose to place the divine hand and finger off-center to the 


1 Tempera on panel with traces of gilding, 10% x 171%”; Lehman Col- 
lection (No. 1975.1.31) of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
The panel is undated; however, Pope-Hennessy placed it ca. 1445 on the 
basis of Ugurgieri’s 17th-century description of a “creazione del mondo 
(cose bellisime)” in the extreme left section of the predella of the Guelfi 
Polyptych (quoted in Pope-Hennessy, 1937, 17). See G. Szabo, Lehman 
Collection, New York, 1975, 48-49, for a color reproduction. 

Research for this study was undertaken with the support of a 1984 Sum- 
mer grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities. I wish to 
thank Professor Samuel Y. Edgerton for his critical reading and sugges- 
tions, as well as for his continued support for the study of the relationship 
of art and science. I also wish to acknowledge Miriam Mandelbaum of 
the Rare Books Division of the New York Public Library for her help in 
locating printed editions of Sacrobosco’s Sphaera mundi, Gary Radke of 
Syracuse University for expediting the acquisition of photographs from 
Italian collections, and Mary Shepherd of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art for her observations on the panel's stars and Zodiac. In addition, I 


right above the terrestrial world? Certainly this diffuses the 
impact of God's act of banishment, as the viewer's line of 
sight, when continued downward, does not follow the axis 
of the universe, but crosses it at a point on its edge. If the 
Creator is showing Adam and Eve their new home, why 
do they move away to the right, apparently oblivious to 
the meaning of God's gesture? 

Also unsatisfactorily resolved is the question of a source 
for Giovanni di Paolo's brilliant vision of the earth enclosed 
by colorful concentric rings. Similar images occur in the 
history of art, but never in the context of the Expulsion 
from Paradise.‘ Pope-Hennessy, echoing the theories of Pe- 
trucci and Rossi, proposed that the artist was inspired by 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, which describes the terrestrial 
world bounded by the orbits of the heavenly spheres.5 Al- 
though Dante’s masterpiece is of course based upon the 
notion of a geocentric universe, the idea was already wide- 
spread in his time. Nonetheless, Pope-Hennessy’s claim, 
made in 1937, was not challenged until 1959, when 
Baransky-J6b compared the Lehman panel to early sche- 
matic diagrams of the geocentric universe, offering as mod- 
els three manuscript illustrations (two French, one English) 


wish to thank the Art Bulletin's editorial reader in the history of science 
for citing and correcting weaknesses and guiding me through this inter- 
disciplinary venture. 

? Pope-Hennessy, 1947, 30. 

3 Baransky-J6b, 3-6. 

4 Similar, though not identical, Italian images exist in Pisa, the Campo 
Santo (by Piero di Puccio), the Collegiata of S. Gimignano, and Florence 
Cathedral (Domenico di Michelino). For discussion of the type of image 
in the history of art, see M.J. Baltrusaitis, “Cercles astrologiques et cos- 
mographiques à la fin du Moyen Age,” Gazette des beaux-arts, xx1, 1939, 
65-84; C. Sterling, “La mappemonde de Jan Van Eyck,” Revue de l'art, 
No. 33, 1976, 69-82; and J. Zahltern, Creatio Mundi: Darstellungen der 
sechs Schépfungstage und naturwissenschaftliches Weltbild im Mittelal- 
ter, Stuttgart, 1979. 


5 Pope-Hennessy, 1947, 30; R. Rossi, “L'ispirazione dantesca in una pittura 
di Giovanni di Paolo,” Rassegna d'arte senese, xiv, 1921, 149. 





dating from the ninth, twelfth, and fifteenth centuries.” 
Their only common element, however, is the visualization 
of the universe as a nest of concentric rings. The examples 
differ not oaly in the number of circles represented, but 
also in the general organization of visual elements. None 
corresponds in all details to the Lehman panel, nor were 
any of them likely to have directly inspired Giovanni di 
Paolo. Surely there was a closer, more accessible source 
that could have served as a model for the painter. 
Baransky-'6b eliminated Dante as the primary inspira- 
tion for Giovanni di Paolo by comparing the number of 
spheres in the painting with the number indicated in the 
Divine Comedy. Counting only eight circles in the panel 
instead of Dante’s ten, he deduced that the painting leaves 
out two important spheres — the primum mobile and the 
empyrean heaven. On the basis of this evidence, he pro- 


5 It is generally agreed that Dante reflected the prevailing views of his 
time (ca. 1300) regarding the structure of the universe. For background 
on Dante's knowledge of cosmography, see J.L.E. Dreyer, A History of 
Astronomy from Thales to Kepler, New York, 1953, 235-37; R. Moore, 
“The Astronomy of Dante,” Studies in Dante, 3d ser., Oxford, 1903; 13- 
19; M.A. Orr, Dante and the Early Astronomers, London, 1956; and 
G. Sarton, Intreduction to the History of Science, 11, 1947, 486-501. 

Modern editions of the Divine Comedy visually reconstruct Dante's 
universe. See, fer example, the edition edited by D.L. Sayers, Harmonds- 
worth, 1976, u:, Paradise, “Appendix: Astronomy in Paradise,” 350-51, 
and the diagram: on p. 401. 
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1 Giovanni di Paolo, Expul- 
sion from Paradise. New 
York, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Robert Lehman Col- 
lection (1975.1.31) (photo: 
Museum) 


posed instead the seventh-century writings of Isidore of Se- 
ville as the source.* Actually, the Lehman panel displays 
not eight distinct colored rings, as Baransky-Job counted 
them, but twelve. This study will suggest that although 
Giovanni di Paolo’s painted circles do in fact correspond 
neatly to Dante's description, the artist and the poet were 
inspired by the same tradition, the “biblical-Aristotelian 
synthesis,” a scheme of the universe that was formulated 
long before Isidore of Seville compiled his encyclopedias, 
and that held sway long after Copernicus advanced his rev- 
olutionary heliocentric scheme of the universe.’ 


Sacrobosco’s Sphera mundi 

Fifteenth-century astronomy and cosmography were 
based upon ancient Greek prototypes that designated earth 
as the center of the universe surrounded by the other three 


7 Baränsky-Jéb, 3-4. 
8 Ibid., 4. 


9 See P. Duhem, Le système du monde: Histoire des doctrines cosmolo- 
giques de Platon à Copernic, Paris, 1913-59, x; Randles, 10-11; W. Stahl, 
“Dominant Traditions in Early Medieval Latin Science,” Isis, c, 1959, 98- 
111; and L. Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental Science, New 
York, 1941, vi, 6-7; see S.K. Heninger, Jr., The Cosmographical Glass. 
Renaissance Diagrams of the Universe, San Marino, 1977, for selected 
reproductions and explanations of the Renaissance world view as ex- 
pressed in scientific illustration. 
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elements (water, air, and fire). These in turn were encom- 
passed by the seven orbiting planets and a sphere of fixed 
stars (the Zodiac). Surrounding the Zodiac was the primum 
mobile (the “first moved”),'° which regulated the motion 
and daily revolution of all the spheres beneath it. The em- 
pyrean heaven lay at the edge of the universe, and was 
regarded by the Christian tradition as the home of God and 
the angels. The most widely read source for this universal 
paradigm, and the one most available to Giovanni di Paolo, 
was the Sphera mundi of Johannes Sacrobosco. 

Written in the early thirteenth century as a condensation 
and simplification of Greek, Arabic, and Christian tradi- 
tions, this little book was, according to Thorndike, “. . . 
the clearest, most elementary, and most used textbook on 
astronomy and cosmography from the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth century.” The invention of printing increased 
the unparalleled success of Sacrobosco's Sphera which, by 
the mid-fifteenth century, had not only become established 
at the core of the university curriculum, but also had been 
revised for young readers. Giovanni di Paolo could have 
had access to countless manuscript copies and multiple 
translations and commentaries upon the Sphera before the 
year 1445, the proposed date of the Lehman panel.” Print- 
ing expanded the influence of Sacrobosco's text, which was 
reproduced in at least six fifteenth-century editions." 

To the fifteenth century, however, Sacrobosco’s Sphera 
presented an elementary introductory view of the universe. 
Pedersen warns that “. . . it would be a mistake to view 
Sacrobosco as evidence of the astronomical knowledge of 
more advanced scholars.” Because universities had no 
higher faculty of science other than medicine, advanced 
investigation was, of necessity, carried on outside the con- 
fines of formal education. Hence, even though the Sphera 
was part of the university curriculum, it was clearly in- 
tended for beginners. Literate lay persons who read the 
book typically had the same knowledge as a university stu- 
dent who read it in preparation for the medical profession. 
Sacrobosco's Sphera therefore demonstrated a rare mar- 
riage of the virtues of simplicity and authority, and would 
have been a natural choice for a painter schooled in the 
tradition of the abbaco (secondary school) to consult as a 


10 The translation is by Thorndike, 118. 
1 Ibid., 42. 


12 Ibid., see also Dreyer (as in n. 6), 233; Grant, 294; ER. Johnson, “As- 
tronomical Text-Books in the Sixteenth Century,” Science, Medicine and 
History. Essays on the Evolution of Scientific Thought and Medical Prac- 
tice in Honor of Charles Singer, ed. E. Underwood, Oxford, 1953, 1, 290- 
93; O. Pedersen, “The Place of Astronomy in Medieval Europe,” in Sci- 
ence in the Middle Ages, ed. D.C. Lindberg, Chicago, 1978, 315-16. 


13 Giovanni di Paolo's baptism is recorded in the year 1403. His death 
was unrecorded, but is placed by Pope-Hennessy, 1937, 5, in the year 
1483, and by C. Brandi, Giovanni di Paolo, Florence, 1947, 104, in 1492. 


14 Pedersen (as in n. 12), 315-16. 


15 See R. Hastings, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, ed. 
EM. Powicke and A.B. Emden, London, 1936; P. Kibre and N.G. Siraisi, 
“The Institutional Setting: The Universities,” in Science in the Middle Ages, 


model for the appearance and form of the universe. 

The Sphera successfully incorporated Greek cosmology 
into a Christian matrix. It is therefore a likely model for 
the Lehman panel, which also unites biblical and scientific 
images. In fact, the first chapter of the Sphera usually con- 
tained a diagram entitled Divisio spherae mundi (Figs. 2- 
5), which corresponds closely to Giovanni di Paolo's image 
of the universe.” Both painting and diagram clearly reflect 
the organization of earthly and heavenly elements accord- 
ing to a vision of mathematical precision that Sacrobosco 
called the machina mundi. The text of chapter 1 describes 
the universe as a uniform, harmonically united duality con- 
sisting of the “elementary” and “ethereal” regions. Begin- 
ning, as Sacrobosco does, with the familiar “elementary” 
world in which mortals live, one can begin to deduce the 
meaning and context of Giovanni di Paolo’s problematic 
image. 


The Elementary Region 
Sacrobosco writes: 


The elementary region, existing subject to continual al- 
teration, is divided into four. For there is earth, placed, 
as it were, as the center in the middle of all, about which 
is water, about water air, about air fire, which is pure 
and not turbid there and reaches to the sphere of the 
moon . . . and these are called the “four elements”... 
Three of them, in turn, surround the earth on all sides 
spherically, except insofar as the dry land stays the sea's 
tide to protect the life of animate beings.’ 


Accordingly, the Lehman panel presents the world in the 
shape of the medieval oikoumene (inhabited world), situ- 
ated in the center of the universe. The element of earth, 
colored brown, appears flat on the surface of the sphere of 
the world. Water, colored green, is the second element, and 
begins the series of concentric rings by surrounding and 
penetrating the earth. Next is a circle whose delicate blue 
color identifies it as the element of air. This ring in turn is 
bounded by a bright red circle, unmistakably the “pure. . . 
not turbid” ring of fire, the fourth and highest element. 


ed. D.C. Lindberg, Chicago, 1978; 139; and J.A. Weisheiple, “Classifi- 
cation of the Sciences in Medieval Thought,” Mediaeval Studies, xxvii, 
1965, 54-62. 


16 We know nothing about the education of Giovanni di Paolo; however, 
the traditional education of a painter usually consisted of four years of 
primary school, or botteghuzza, and secondary school (abbaco) until about 
the age of fifteen. See M. Baxandall, Painting and Experience in Fifteenth- 
Century Italy, Oxford, 1972, 86-108; and C. Bec, Les marchands ecrivains, 
Paris-The Hague, 1967, 383-91. 


Printed illustrations of chapter 1 of the Sphera are used in this article 
because of their clarity and uniformity. Although they date after 1445, 
the figures illustrate the simple description in the 13th-century treatise. 
See n. 19 for mention of illustrated manuscripts of the Sphera. 


18 Johannes Sacrobosco, On the Sphere, in E. Grant, ed., A Source Book 
in Medieval Science, Cambridge, Mass., 1974, 443; Grant's translation is 
taken from Thorndike, 118-29. 
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2 Johannes Sacrobosco, Sphaera mundi, Venice, 1472, 
fol. 1v. New York, New York Public Library (photo: 
Library) 








4 Johannes Sacrobosco, Sphaera mundi, Venice, 1482, 


fol. a2v. New York, New York Public Library (photo: 
Library) 
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5 Johannes Sacrobosco, Textus de sphera, ed. Jacques 
Le Fevre d’Etaples, Paris, 1500, fol. Cl. Santa Barbara, 
Huntington Library (photo: Library) 
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Manuscript illustrations of the geocentric universe color 
the circles of the elements in the same manner, according 
to their characteristic properties. Printed editions of the 
Sphera did not, of course, have the advantage of color, and 
usually either labeled the elementary spheres (as in Figs. 2 
and 3) or indicated them by waves, clouds, or flames drawn 
within their respective circles (as in Figs. 4 and 5). Never- 
theless, subsequent owners of these books sometimes ap- 
plied their own colors to the encircling rings (as in Fig. 2). 
Earth is always brown, water green, and air blue. Most 
conspicuous of all in colored diagrams is the red sphere of 
fire, which stridently marks the boundary between the 
earthly and heavenly realms in Giovanni di Paolo’s 
painting. 


The Mappamondo 

The coloring and division of elements in Giovanni di Pa- 
olo’s painting correspond to the traditional vision of the 
world according to the biblical-Aristotelian synthesis. 
However, the depiction of the element earth as a mappa- 
mondo (Fig. 6) is a departure from the accepted medieval 
scheme. Pope-Hennessy dismissed the image as“... a 
purely pictorial symbol which aims at no geographic veri- 
similitude.” He and others compared the Lehman map- 
pamondo to medieval T-O maps,” diagrams that combined 
the Roman concept of a circular earth with the Christian 
division of the land mass into three parts populated by the 
descendants of Noah. The three continents were stylized, 
with the East (containing Asia and the earthly paradise) in 
the upper half, Europe at the lower left, and Africa at the 
lower right. The upper Asian half was separated from the 
other two quadrants by a horizontal line through the cen- 
ter. This line represented the Don and Nile rivers, while 
the Mediterranean Sea formed the vertical division between 
Europe and Africa. The entire scheme formed a “T” with 
Jerusalem at the junction in the center of an enclosing “0.2 
The Holy City therefore claimed the position at the center 
of the world, a location that reflected the Christian place- 
ment of Christ at the center of each human life. 


1 Colored circles appear in many manuscript illustrations of the geocen- 
tric universe. Some of the most interesting that correspond to the color 
scheme of the elements in the Lehman panel are: London, British Library 
ms Add. 15,696, fol. 4; S1. 2435, fol. 113; Oxford, Bodleian Library ms 
Savile 7, fol. 122v. An edition of Sacrobosco’s Sphera printed in Venice 
in 1472 (New York Public Library) also has identical coloring of elements 
added by hand after printing (see Fig. 2). 


20 Pope-Hennessy, 1947, 30. 


2! EB. Petrucci, “Il mappamundo di Ambrogio Lorenzetti nel Palazzo pub- 
blico di Siena,” Rassegna d'arte senese, vii, 1914, 1-13; Pope-Henessy, 
1937, 20; and Szabo (as in n. 1), 48. 


22 See R. Lister, Old Maps and Globes, London, 1979, 17; Randles, 15- 
17; A.H. Robinson, Early Thematic Mapping in the History of Cartog- 
raphy, Chicago, 1982, 9-11; N.J.W. Thrower, Maps and Man, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., 1972, 31-32; and R.V. Tooley, Maps and Mapmaking, Lon- 
don, 1978, 11-13, 

2 The Este Map, dated ca, 1450, is preserved at Modena and resembles 


Catalan maps produced in the 14th century. See Crone, 19-25, and G.H. 
Kimble, The Catalan World Map of the R. Biblioteca Estense at Modena, 


The purpose of T-O maps was symbolic rather than util- 
itarian, with the world’s geography confined and deline- 
ated by Christian iconography. The form was still current 
in the fifteenth century and appears in some printed ver- 
sions of Sacrobosco’s text symbolizing the element earth 
(as in Figs. 4 and 5). However, the earth in the Lehman 
panel, composed of two asymmetrical land masses marked 
by sinuous rivers, jagged coastlines, and delicately shaded 
mountains, bears no resemblance to the medieval T-O 
scheme. 

It appears that the Lehman mappamondo is not a T-O 
map after all, but a sophisticated rendering of a much more 
advanced cartographic system. In fac:, it has much in com- 
mon with the famous Este Map (Fig. 7) and the so-called 
Map of Fra Mauro (Fig. 8), both of which were in Italy in 
1450. Both were copied at that time, and certainly Gio- 
vanni di Paolo may have seen the oziginals or one of the 
reproductions.” Characteristically, these maps preserve 
some medieval features, such as the oikoumene, yet show 
the influence of sources new to the Early Renaissance, such 
as Ptolemy's Geographica,” the travels of Marco Polo and 
Mandeville, the charts of Catalan navigators, and Arabic 
cartography. The Este and Mauro maps are large and de- 
tailed, yet their likeness to the miniature earth (only about 
five inches in diameter) in the Lehman panel is striking, 
especially in the division and contour of the land. 

In early maps, East, rather than North, was understood 
as occupying the top of the page. One of the most signif- 
icant breaks with cartographic tradition evident in the 
Mauro and Este maps was the transfer of East to a less 
prestigious position at the right edge of the page, a move 
that banished the Holy City of Jerusalem (visually, at least) 
from its former place of honor at the center of the world.» 
If the Lehman mappamondo is oriented with South at the 
top, as the Este and Mauro maps are, the familiar form of 
the Mediterranean Sea appears upside-down in the right 
mid-section, and the continents of Africa, Europe, and Asia 
become immediately apparent. The resemblance becomes 
even more evident by tilting the Lehman map slightly 


Royal Geographical Society, London, 1934. Fra Mauro was a Venetian 
monk who was commissioned by the king of Portugal to construct a world 
map. The original is lost, but the copy destined for the Seignory of Venice 
(now in the Biblioteca Marciana) was completed in 1459, See Crone, 27- 
33, T.G. Laporace and R. Almagià, Il mappamondo di Fra Mauro, Venice, 
1956, and C.P. Daly, “On the Early History of Cartography, or What We 
Know of Maps and Mapmaking Before the Time of Mercator,” ACTA 
Cartographica, 11, 1958, 31-87. 

Fourteenth-century prototypes of the Este and Mauro maps exist in the 
Bodleian Library: the map of Bruno Latinii, ms Douce 319, fol. iii; and 
that of Marino Sanuto, ms Tanner 190, fols. 1209v-210r. The map of An- 
dreaus Walsperger, Vat. ms Pal. Lat. 1362b, dated 1448, is a Northern 
version of this type. The tradition continuec through the 16th century, 
as evidenced by the map of Al-Idrisi, ca. 1533, Bodleian ms Pococke 375, 
fols. 3v-4r. 


2 For the background of the rediscovery of ?tolemy in the Renaissance 
and the effect upon the artistic tradition in Italy, see S.Y. Edgerton, The 
Renaissance Rediscovery of Linear Perspective. New York, 1975, 97-123. 


3% See Crone, 19-35. 





6 Detail of Figure 1 


clockwise to the right so that the center bottom aligns with 
Mauro’s East, marked by Adam and Eve in the lower left 
corner. 

The inclusion in Mauro’s map of the walled Garden of 
Eden in the eastern corner reflects the common belief that 
Paradise was located somewhere in the Orient, remaining 
inaccessible to man as punishment for the Original Sin.” 
The Lehman map copies the innovative orientation of the 
Mauro and Este maps, yet it implies familiarity with cur- 
rent quattrocento theories that placed the location of Eden 
in the south rather than the East. This location appears in 
the legends written on the Este map, and is also put forth 
in the writings of the fifteenth-century theologian Jacob 
Perez de Valencia. The purpose of Perez’ treatise Com- 
mentaria in Psalmos was to integrate the content of Ptol- 
emy’s Geographica with biblical text.” Using Psalm 103 as 
a base, he wrote about the structure of the medieval oi- 
koumene in terms of its mountains and valleys.” 

Perez’ description of the mountains of the earth is taken 
from Ptolemy. Accordingly, he listed five important chains 
bordering the seas and oceans: one each at the northern 
and southern edges of the earth, and three others edging 
the Indian Ocean and Mediterranean Sea. He postulated 
that Eden was located at the top of the “Mountain of the 
Moon,” the highest point of the range bordering Africa and 
extending to the southern shore of the Indian Ocean. Al- 
though covered with snow, the top of this mountain was 
always shrouded in clouds and therefore believed to be 
temperate. The Mountain of the Moon was reasonably 
thought to be an ideal location for the earthly paradise — 
livable yet inaccessible because of its great height. The 
snows covering its mid-section were believed to melt sea- 


2 The Christian legend that Asia had living conditions equal to those of 
the earthly Paradise found justification in Hippocrates’ treatise on “Airs, 
Waters and Places.” See Hippocrates, Works, trans. F Adams, London, 
1938. 


27 Jacob Perez de Valencia’s Commentaria in Psalmos, Valencia, 1484, is 
acknowledgec to be a commentary on an earlier treatise that is unknown 
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7 Este Map. Modena, Biblioteca Estense (photo: Bib. Estense) 





8 Fra Mauro, Map of the World. Venice, Biblioteca Marciana 
(photo: Bib. Marciana) 


to us. See Randles, 22-26, for translations into French of passages from 
Perez. 


28 The Latin text of Psalm 103: 5-9 is: 
Ascendunt montes et descendunt campi 
in locum quem fundasti eis. 


Terminum posuisti quem non transgredientur: 
neque convertentur operire terram. 
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sonally and flow northward to supply the rivers and seas 
of the world. This feature is indicated on the Este Map, 
where all rivers begin at the Mountain of the Moon and 
feed into tributaries, oceans, and seas.” 

The geography of the earth in the Lehman panel corre- 
sponds with Perez’ synthesis of the Ptolemaic and biblical 
traditions. Its carefully painted and subtly shaded moun- 
tains are divided into five groups: one along the top (south- 
ern edge) of the earth, another along the bottom (the north- 
ern edge), a smaller range in Asia (at the upper left corner), 
and two groups on either side of the Mediterranean Sea 
(center right). Giovanni di Paolo distinguished the moun- 
tain peak at the top of his earth — the tip of Africa — by 
painting it lighter and enlarging it. It appears to rise above 
all the other mountains and corresponds in location to the 
Mountain of the Moon described by Perez and Ptolemy. 

The mountain's dual function as earthly Eden and source 
of all waters is indicated by four rivers that emerge from 
its middle section, recalling the rivers that flow from the 
center of the Mountain of the Moon. The painted rivers 
curve and branch into calligraphic streams and tributaries 
that spread to cover the entire surface of the mappamondo. 
These streams also suggest the four rivers of Paradise, which 
resemble muddy ditches pouring from beneath Adam, Eve, 
and the angel in the adjoining scene. Thus, the prominent 
mountain at the center top of the Lehman mappamondo 
serves as the terrestrial paradise that will, from this point 
on, remain inaccessible to Adam, Eve, and their progeny. 
The image, like the writings of Perez, preserves the me- 
dieval biblical paradigm, while acknowledging Ptolemaic 
theories of geography. 

The cartographic tradition to which the Lehman map- 
pamondo belongs marks a transition between medieval and 
Renaissance views of the world. In the spirit of empirical 
investigation, nothing is represented without evidence. On 
the other hand, the realm of “evidence” still encompasses 
the traditional legends of the Bible as well as the first-hand 
accounts of explorers and navigators. Hence, the shape of 
the land retains the traditional form of the oikoumene, a 
flat disk surrounded and interpenetrated by an encircling 
ocean much smaller in area than the land which it encloses. 
Likewise, the cartographic tradition has been secularized 
by the relegating of East to.a less prominent geographical 
position, yet Eden is still perceived as existing on the for- 
bidding peak of the highest mountain on earth. Such 
concessions to medieval precedence attest to the power of 
the biblical-Aristotelian paradigm even when confronted 
with the undeniable evidence of explorers and navigators. 


2 Randles, 22-26; Crone, 4. 
% Sacrobosco, in Grant (as in n. 18), 444. . 


31 A gold sunburst also appears in the fourth circle of the diagram in ms 
Add, 15,696, fol. 4, London, British Library. The convention was repeated 
in printed books, as in Aristotle, Libri de caelo et mundo, Augsburg, 1519, 
fol. 29v, and Venice, 1494, fol. 44. See also Fig. 10. 

42 Grant, quoting Themon Judaeus, 279. 

® Grant, quoting Oresme, 279. 


The Ethereal Region 


Of the heavens, Sacrobosco wrote: 


Around the elementary region revolves with continuous 
circular motion the ethereal . . . of which there are nine 
spheres, as we have just said: namely, of the Moon, Mer- 
cury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the fixed 
stars, and the last heaven [called the primum mobile early 
in the chapter]. Each of these spheres encloses its inferior 
spherically.» 


The spheres of the seven known planets appear between 
the ring of fire and the Zodiac in the Lehman panel. Like- 
wise, they are identified either by name (as in Figs. 2 and 
3) or by symbol (as in Figs. 4 and 5) in most printed editions 
of Sacrobosco's Sphera. These, in conjunction with the pri- 
mum mobile and the empyrean heaven, constitute the ethe-. 
real region of the universe. In Giovanni di Paolo’s scheme, 
the first three blue planetary rings beyond the red circle of 
fire belong to the moon, Mercury, and Venus. The next 
circle, belonging to the sun, is white, a color that enhances 
the planet's brilliance and distinguishes it from the others. 
Its brightness is reinforced by the remains of a gilded sun- 
burst still visible in the circle.” Traditionally, the sun oc- 
cupied the fourth orbit from the earth, with three lesser 
planets orbiting on either side like a “. . . wise king in the 
middle of his kingdom,” or“. . . as the heart in the middle 
of the body." Indeed, Oresme considered the sun ”... 
more perfect than Saturn, Jupiter, or Mars, which are all 
higher up.” Macrobius magnified the role of the sun, call- 
ing it “. . . leader, chief and regulator of the other lights, 
mind and moderator of the universe, of such magnitude 
that it fills all with its radiance.”* These words also apply 
to the figure of God in the Lehman panel, around whom 
the sky seems to shimmer and glow with delicate gilded 
rays. 

The circles beyond the sun belong to Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. The first of these is painted pink rather than blue, 
the color of the other planetary spheres. According to Sac- 
robosco's system, this orbit belongs to Mars which is, and 
always has appeared, pinkish to the naked eye. Macrobius 
described it as “ruddy,” and its orbit is usually colored 
pink or red in diagrams of the geocentric universe.* Next 
is the blue sphere of Jupiter, which is distinguished as the 
only planetary sphere containing a six-pointed star. This 
feature is explained by the legendary astrological powers 
of the planet, which ruled civic servants, particularly 
judges. Jupiter's attribute is illustrated in the popular Flor- 


34 Macrobius (b. 360), Commentary on the Dream of Scipio, trans. W.H. 
Stahl, New York, 1952, 155. 

35 Ibid. 

% The orbit of Mars is colored pink in London, British Library ms SI. 
2435, fol. 113, and red in Oxford, Bodleian Library ms Savile 7, fol. 122v. 
The hand-colored page in the 1472 Venetian edition of the Sphera in the 
New York Public Library (Fig. 2)-pictures the orbit of Mars as pink even 
though other planetary rings (including the flames in the circle of the Sun) 
appear in shades of red. 


PIANETA MA? CVLINO-PO? TO: NELRETTO + CALDO-E HYMIDO-TEMPERATO-DINAT" 
VARIA DOLCE-2AMGVIGNO -UPERANTE eu AL LEGNO- LIBERALE #ELOIVENTE AMADELLE VERTE 
TLO BELLO. DIFATCIA EGVARDA ALLA TERRA HA-DEMETALLILOZ TAGNO ELIVO-DI-E GIOV EDI-C< 
ORA PRIMA LS ET Z 2 LAZMA.NOTTE: DELLUNEDI-+2 VA AMICA: E LALUNYA HIMICO.MABTEHA 
VADITATIONE RAGITARIO ELDI PIECE  DINOTTE: LAZVA VITA OVRO: EXALTATIONE: E CANCER 
A MORTE OVERO» HVMILIATSO NE ‘E. CAPRICORNO VA E-1Z- 2EGNI-1N IZ ANNI COMINCIANO 
È ZAGITARIO INVNO VA VNZEGNO: INVNMEZE UVA: GRADI-EMESO-TN 120l- VNGRADO If 
SNE TERA HORA IZ 2ECONDI E MELO 





9 After Bacio Baldini, Child of Jupiter. Vienna, Albertina 
(photo: Albertina) 


entine prints called Children of the Planets, one of which 
shows a child of Jupiter seated on the raised throne of judg- 
ment (Fig. 9). The star in Jupiter would then comment 
upon the judgment of Adam and Eve and their sentence to 
the prison of the material earth as punishment for their sin. 
The last planetary sphere belongs to Saturn, and is fol- 
lowed by the stars of the Zodiac. 


The Zodiac and the Hand of God 

If Giovanni di Paolo’s Zodiac circle is perceived as the 
face of a clock, the sign of Pisces (the least ruined and there- 
fore most identifiable sign) lies at about 11:00. This marks 


37 The Florentine planet series, attributed to Bacio Baldini, dates ca. 1460, 
and relies upon earlier manuscript sources for its imagerv. Many later 
series, including one dated 1531 by H.S. Beham, copy the Italian pro- 
totype. See A. Hauber, Planetenkinderbilder und Sternbilder: zur Ge- 
schichte des menschlichen Glaubens und Irrens, Strasburg, 1916; F. Lipp- 
man, Die sieben Planeten, Berlin, 1895; R. Klibansky, E. Panofsky, and 
F. Saxl, Saturn and Melancholy, Studies in the History of Natural Phi- 
losophy, Religion and Art, Cambridge, Mass., 1964; J. Seznec, The Sur- 
vival of the Pagan Gods: The Mythological Tradition and Its Place in 
Renaissance Humanism and Art, New York, 1969, 27-82; I.M. Veldman, 
“Seasons, Planets and Temperaments in the Work of Maarten van Heems- 
kerck. Cosma-Astrological Allegory in Sixteenth-Century Netherlandish 
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10 Detail of Figure 1 


a departure from the usual orientation of the Zodiac, which 
places Pisces at around 3:00 or 4:00 (as in Figs. 4 and 5). 
Although the change makes little difference to an astro- 
logical understanding of the Lehman image, it does rein- 
force a secondary meaning related to the theme of Christian 
sin and redemption. 

The sign at 11:00 is Pisces; therefore, the next sign to its 
right ‘now barely visible) would be Aries, followed by Tau- 
rus at 1:00. In confirmation, the barely discernible shapes 
of four-footed beasts appear where the signs of the goat 
and bull should be. In medieval cosmography the time of 
year ruled by Aries is late February and most of March, 
while Taurus rules late March and early April.” In general, 
these signs belong to the season of spring; however, most 
important to the meaning of the panel, they also indicate 
the time of the Feast of the Annunciation (March 25), which 
happens within a few days of the vernal equinox. As if to 
emphasize this, the hand of God points deliberately to the 
place on the Zodiac that marks the date — between the 
signs of Aries and Taurus (Fig. 10). The light surrounding 
the Creator is therefore linked both to the lengthening days 
of spring and the light of Christ heralded by the Feast of 
the Annunciation. 

The position and placement of God's hand are important 
to the Christian context of Giovanni di Paolo's painting. 
Their significance is explained by a chapter in the Golden 
Legend devoted to the Annunciation, which states that “the 
Incarnation . . . took place to repair not only the Fall of 


Prints,” Simiolus, 11, 1980, 149-178; and A. Warburg, “Italienische Kunst 
und internationale Astrologie im Palazzo Schifanoia zu Ferrara,“ in Aus- 
gewählte Schriften und Wurdigungen, ed. E. Wuttke, Baden-Baden, 1979, 
173-99. 


38 The relationship between astrology and Christianity is demonstrated 
in the “Book of Hours” tradition, which linked the liturgical calendar with 
the Labors of the Months and Signs of the Zodiac. This link was common 
knowledge, and would not necessarily have come from familiarity with 
books of hours, even though they were prized and plentiful in 15th- 
century Italy. See O. Neugebauer, The Exact Sciences in Antiquity, Prov- 
idence, 1970, 3-28, for an explanation of the astrological images in the 
Très riches heures of the Limbourgs. 
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11 Giovanni di Paolo, Expulsion and Annunciation. Washing- 
ton, D.C., National Gallery of Art, Kress Collection (photo: 
National Gallery) 


Man, but the ruin of Angels." The time of year implied 
by God's gesture reminds us of the Annunciation, which 
leads to meditations upon the purpose of the coming of 
Christ — to “repair the Fall” enacted by Adam and Eve in 
the adjoining sector of the panel, and to redeem the sins 
of man, which their Expulsion represents. Argan, in his 
explanation of Fra Angelico's Expulsion and Annunciation 
(Cortona), calls this connection ”. . . obvious . . . that the 
original sin was the cause whose effect became the mission 
of redemption for which Christ was born.” 

The theological relationship of the Annunciation and the 
Expulsion is strongly stated in another work by Giovanni 
di Paolo, the Expulsion and Annunciation (Fig. 11). There, 
the vignette of God hovering above the fleeing figures of 
Adam and Eve actually shares the picture space with a fully 
realized enactment of the Annunciation. Although the two 
scenes do not follow traditional chronological narrative, 
they are linked by a cause and effect relationship. Barän- 
sky-J6b accounted for the similar lack of narrative se- 
quence in the Lehman panel by linking its organization to 
the Dominican Osservanza, which stressed theological 
rather than chronological sequences of events. Although 
he did not notice the subtle allusion to the Annunciation 
in the Zodiac configuration of the panel, he did point out 
that the non-narrative linking of the Expulsion and An- 
nunciation was an iconographical convention that became 


*° Jacobus de Voragine, The Golden Legend, trans. G. Ryan and H. Rys- 
perger, New York, 1969, 204. 

1 G. Argan, Fra Angelico, London, 1954, 18-19. The same composition 
also appears in Fra Angelico’s painting of the same subject in the Prado, 
Madrid. 

4l Baransky-J6b, 2, 4-6. 


#2 Several theorists speculated on the position of the primum mobile. Ar- 
istotle named it as the eighth sphere, whereas others placed it in the ninth 


a central theme in Dominican art toward the end of the 
trecento.‘ 

The linking of the Annunciation and Expulsion in the 
Lehman panel is important from the viewer's standpoint. 
God points to the date of the Annunciation while gazing 
intently at the fleeing Adam and Eve, who represent all men 
and women. They, however, pay no heed to his ominous 
stare, being more immediately concerned with the angel 
who prods them out of Eden. A similar connection between 
gesture and gaze appears in Figure 11, where God points 
to the Expulsion while gazing at the Annunciation — rather 
than pointing to a symbol of the Annunciation while gazing 
at the Expulsion, as happens in the Lehman panel. In both 
paintings, a connection between gesture and gaze is strongly 
implied, and in both instances Adam and Eve are ignorant 
of the meaning of God's gesture, and ablivious to his pres- 
ence. However, the viewer is reminded by God's gesture 
and the direction of his glance that the Annunciation took 
place to redeem the inherited sin that Adam and Eve rep- 
resent. God's single gesture therefore has a dual meaning, 
indicating both punishment and redemption. 


Dante’s Cosmology 

The question of Dante's relationship with the cosmog- 
raphy illustrated in the Lehman panel must be reconsi- 
dered. Did Giovanni di Paolo eliminate the important pri- 
mum mobile and empyrean heaven that Dante described? 
An understanding of the roles of these spheres in the bib- 
lical-Aristotelian tradition is helpful in answering the ques- 
tion. The primum mobile was believed to mark the bound- 
ary between things perceived by the senses (the elements, 
planets, and stars) and those measureless things known only 
to God and the angels. Located just beyond the Zodiac, it 
regulated the motion of all the spheres beneath it, with the 
exception of the earth, which was immobile.” Sacrobosco's 
illustration depicts the primum mobile as a circle beyond 
the Zodiac (it is labeled as such in Figs. 2 and 3). In similar 
fashion, a single dark blue circle is clearly visible beyond 
the Zodiac in the Lehman panel, which placement corre- 
sponds to Sacrobosco's primum mobile. 

Finally, the question of the location of Dante’s empyrean 
heaven must be addressed. Did Giovanni di Paolo choose 
not to include the home of God, saints, and angels in his 
machina mundi? Natural philosophers and theologians de- 
bated the nature of the empyrean heaven: whether it oc- 
cupied a finite sphere, or was infinite ard unknowable, and 
therefore defied the limits of shape and form.# This un- 
certainty posed a problem for artists faced with giving form 
to the invisible, since the only certainty was that the heav- 


or tenth sphere of the universe. Geoffrey of Meaux placed the primum 
mobile within the Zodiac itself. See Thorndike (as in n. 9), 111, 202: and 
Heninger (as in n. 9), 31-44. 


4 Aristotle thought that nothing existed beyond the primum mobile. 
However, Christian theologians speculated on the placement and form of 
the outer sphere and what was included in it rather than whether or not 
it existed. For a summary of various attitudes toward the nature of the 
empyrean heaven, see Grant, 265-76. 


12 Konrad von 
Megenberg, Das 
Buch der Natur, 
Augsburg, 1499, 
fol. CSv, Sarta 
Barbara, Hun- 
tington Library 
(photo: Library) 


13 Schematic 
rendering of 
Figure 1, with 
colors and 
spheres labeled 
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ens belonged to an order of being different from the uni- 
verse known to man. 

One solution is represented in Konrad von Megenberg's 
Buch der Natur (Fig. 12) in which the artist places the Trin- 
ity and angels in the top register of the hierarchy of ele- 
ments and planets, just above the stylized clouds of the 
primum mobile. In the same way, the illustrators of the 
Sphera did not confine the realm of the unknowable to the 
boundaries of a distinct sphere, but chose instead to in- 
dicate an empyrean, perceived rather than experienced, be- 
yond the primum mobile. Giovanni di Paolo similarly 
solved the problem by placing God and the angels outside 
the spheres of the universe and beyond the sight of human 
eyes. He did not confine the empyrean heaven to a sphere, 
but placed it beyond the physical world, thereby implying 
that it could not be contained by a circular boundary. 

Dante and Giovanni di Paolo therefore construct the uni- 
verse similarly, since all of the traditional components ac- 
cepted by Dante, from the four elements to the empyrean 
heaven, can be identified in the Lehman panel (Fig. 13). 
Furthermore, both painter and poet employed the image 
of the machina mundi as a vehicle for commentary upon 
Christian sin and redemption. Like the Divine Comedy, 
Giovanni di Paolo’s Expulsion From Paradise combines sci- 
entific tradition, empirical knowledge, and Christian the- 
ology into a microcosmic reflection of the universe. 


Laurinda Dixon's writings have centered on the relation- 
ship between art and science, with particular emphasis on 
the work of Hieronymous Bosch, whose alchemical im- 
agery is the focus of her book published by the UMI Press 
in 1981. [Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY 13210] 
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Divine Love and Veronese’s Frescoes at the Villa Barbaro 


Inge Jackson Reist 


The theme of harmony has long been recognized as underlying both the consonant 
proportions of Palladio's architecture and the invenzione for Veronese's decorations 
in the Villa Barbaro at Maser. The images that constitute the principal composition 
on the vault of the Salone visualize cosmological harmony as defined by the Py- 
thagorean philosophers and the writings of the villa's primary patron, Daniele 
Barbaro, and his Renaissance contemporaries. A more precise definition of the 
Empedoclean component of the philosophical foundation of this program can es- 
tablish that the single most important figure of the decorative ensemble personifies 
Divine Love. She, and she alone, is capable of unifying the potentially discordant 
forces in nature and the heavens and can thus allude to the harmony that governs 
the world in which the Barbaro live in both a microcosmic and a macrocosmic 


sense. 


By the mid-sixteenth century, the country villa in the 
Veneto had become more than a retreat for study and con- 
templation; it had become a metaphor for the dwelling of 
virtue, the Liberal Arts, and peace.? Ideally, the villa’s art- 
ists and patrons would strive together to recreate the earthly 
paradises so eloquently described by Pliny the Younger, 
Varro, and Cicero. To reinforce their appreciation of the 


1 The material presented here was first gathered in 1976 as part of a re- 
search paper for the degree of Master of Philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity. It has since been amplified and presented at the 1982 annual meet- 
ing of the College Art Association. I am grateful to David Rosand and 
Wendy Stedman Sheard for the helpful suggestions they gave me at that 
time and to Teodolinda Barolini, Douglas Caverly, and Sandra Munoz 
for their assistance with the translations. I am equally thankful for the 
generosity of the Gladys Krieble Delmas Foundation, the Kress Foun- 
dation, and The Frick Collection, which made my research in Venice pos- 
sible. Finally I would like to thank Creighton Gilbert for his patient ed- 
itorial assistance. 


2 The most valuable studies on the iconography of the Renaissance hu- 
manist villa are B. Rupprecht, ‘Villa: zur Geschichte eines Ideals,” Prob- 
leme der Kunstwissenschaft, 1, 1966, 210-250; idem, “L'iconologia nella 
villa veneta,” Bollettino del Centro Internazionale di Studi di Architettura 
Andrea Palladio, x, 1968, 229-240; and D.R. Coffin, The Villa in the Life 
of Renaissance Rome, Princeton, 1979. For further bibliography on villa 
iconography and on specific humanist villas, see I.J. Reist, “Renaissance 
Harmony: The Villa Barbaro at Maser,” Ph.D. diss., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1985, chap. 3. 


3 See, for example, passages in letters written by Pliny the Younger on 
the forms and activities afforded in his Laurentine and Tuscan villas, Let- 
ters and Panagyricus, trans. B. Radice, Loeb Library ed., London and 
Cambridge, Mass., 1975, 1 (n, xvii), 132-143; 1 (rv, vi), 252; 1 (v, vi), 336- 
355; 1 (v, xviii), 384; u (1x, »cxvi), 153. For Varro's attitudes toward villa 
life and his contention that country life is both more ancient and more 
noble than that of the city, see Book Two of Rerum rusticarum, trans. 
W.D. Hooper, Loeb Library ed., London and Cambridge, Mass., 1954, 
306 and 422-24. Cicero’s excursus on husbandry and the advantages of 
country life may be found in his De senectute (xv, 51), trans. W.A. Fal- 
coner, Loeb Library ed., London and Cambridge, Mass., 1959, 62. 

4 Ficino’s appreciation of the villa as the dwelling of the Olympians is 
evident in his letter to Lorenzo il Magnifico on Careggi (see Marsillii Ficini 


ideal, they consulted modern authors such as Marsilio Fi- 
cino, Pietro Bembo, Anton Francesco Doni, and Alberto 
Lollio.‘ In keeping with this newly revitalized architectural 
topos, Andrea Palladio designed and Paolo Veronese dec- 
orated the Villa Barbaro at Maser as a locus amoenus for 
one of the most erudite of Venetian patrician families.’ Pal- 
ladio's plan expressed his and his patron's Vitruvian bias, 


Fiorentini . . . Opera, Basel, 1576, 1, 844ff., and Rupprecht, 1966, as in 
n. 2, 234, n. 32). On Pietro Bembo's attitude toward country and villa 
life, as recorded in his De Aetna and in his correspondence — a letter 
dated October 8, 1505 — see C. Dionisotti-Casalone’s introduction to 
P. Bembo, Prose e rime, Turin, 1960, and L. Puppi, “Le residenze di Pietro 
Bembo in Padoana,” L'arte, r1, 1969, Nos. 7-8, 44, and 49-51. Bembo's 
contemporary Anton Francesco Doni wrote a treatise on Le ville (Reggio 
Emilia, Biblioteca Municipale, ms Regg. F 536, published by U. Bellocchi, 
Le ville di A.E Doni, Modena, 1969, and in part by P. Barocchi, Scritti 
d'arte del cinquecento, Milan and Naples, ut, 3321ff.) and included re- 
marks on the same subject in “Attavanta” (Venice, Museo Correr, ms Ci- 
cogna, 1433), Alberto Lollio wrote on his activities at his villa with special 
emphasis on humanist interests: “Quanto alli piaceri privati . . . in casa 
nostra come usavano già di fare i Romani ne’Zeli loro; ogni giorno si 
ragiona di lettere, d'arme, e d'amore. Leggonsi libri piacevoli. . . . Par- 
lavisi della Poesia, della Cosmografia e della pittura.” (Delle orationi . . . 
agiuntavi una lettera in laude della villa, Ferrara, 1563, 240.) The thoughts 
of these and other Renaissance authors such as Pietro Crescenzi, Alberti, 
and Agostino Gallo have been explored by Rupprecht, 1966 and 1968 (as 
in n. 2); Puppi (as above}; and R. Cocke, 226ff. 

5 For a summary of the issues that surround the dating of the Villa Barbaro 
to 1555-59, with full citations of newly uncovered as well as previously 
published documents, see Reist (as in n. 2), chap. 3, and P.J. 
Laven,“Daniele Barbaro, Patriarch Elect of Aquileia, with Special Ref- 
erence to His Circle of Scholars and to His Literary Achievement,” Ph.D. 
diss., University of London, 1957. The most complete published sum- 
maries are by U. Basso, Cronaca di Maser delle sue chiese e della villa 
palladiana dei Barbaro 1152-1955, Montebelluna, 1968, 138-156; idem, La 
villa e il tempietto dei Barbaro a Maser di Andrea Palladio, Montebelluna, 
1976; and G.G. Zorzi, Le ville e il teatri di Andrea Palladio, Venice, 1969, 
172. (Bassi’s publications must be used with caution, however, since many 
of the citations of documents in the Venetian State Archives suffer from 


typographical errors.) 


and Veronese's fresco cycle followed much of the counsel 
of Pliny the Elder and Vitruvius for the forms and motifs 
appropriate for painted ornament in private houses.‘ 

At Maser, thematic unity responds to and complements 
formal unity: the scenographic treatment of space and the 


consistency of painted and architectural schema render: 


iconographic inconsistency unacceptable. Indeed, behind 
the spatial and decorative forms of this villa lies an inven- 
zione that bears directly on the antiquarian bias of Venetian 
mid-century letterati and expresses as well the reconcilia- 
tion that the patrons and their humanist colleagues sought 
between Greco-Roman and Christian precepts as they ap- 
plied to their Renaissance milieu. 

Daniele and Marcantonio Barbaro followed the exam- 
ples of earlier generations of their family in supporting the 
humanist interests of the Venetian intelligentsia.’ Daniele 
in particular adopted the dedication of his great-uncle Er- 
molao to the exegesis of classical texts, first as he completed 
the translations and commentaries of Aristotelian works 
that Ermolao had begun, and later as he embarked on his 
own monumental publication of 1556: the translation and 
commentaries of Vitruvius’ De architectura. Thus, by the 
time Daniele Barbaro saw his country house taking final 
form, he was justifiably lauded by contemporaries — Pie- 
tro Aretino, as well as other, perhaps more honest chron- 
iclers of his time — as one of the most educated men of 
the Republic: “un gentilhuomo magnifico e dottore di fi- 
losofia clarissimo.” 

No one has ever questioned that Daniele Barbaro was 


6 On the general and specific antique sources of inspiration that underlie 
the design of the Villa Barbaro — the temple of Fortuna Virilis and the 
ground plans of Roman terme — see, inter alia, T. Temanza, Vita di An- 
drea Palladio vicentino egregio architetto, Venice, 1762, fol. xi; Zorzi (as 
in n. 5), 177; Lord Burlington [Richard Boyle, 4th Earl of Cork], Fabbriche 
antiche disegnate da Andrea Palladio . . . , London, 1730; R. Wittkower, 
Architectural Principles in the Age of Humanism, London, 1952, 66ff.; 
D. Lewis, The Drawings of Andrea Palladio, exh. cat., National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C., 1981, 138; and Reist (as in n. 2), 
chap. 3. 

For passages by Vitruvius and Pliny the Elder that probably influenced 
the formulation of Veronese's decorative aesthetic all'antica, see De ar- 
chitectura, vi, v (trans. F. Granger, Loeb Library ed., London and Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1970, 11, 102) and the Historiae naturalis, xxxv, xxxvii 
(trans. H. Rackham, Loeb Library ed., London and Cambridge, Mass., 
1x, 1952, 346-48). The revival and reinterpretation of ancient wall painting 
styles in Renaissance villa decoration has been examined by J.S. Acker- 
man, “The Belvedere as a Classical Villa,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, xiv, 1951, 70-79; J. Schulz, “Pinturicchio and the 
Revival of Antiquity,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 
xxv, 1962, 35-55; and, with respect to the Villa Barbaro, A.R. Turner, 
The Vision of Landscape in Renaissance Italy, Princeton, 1966, 207. 


7 For a complete outline of the government appointments held by Daniele 
and Marcantenio Barbaro, see contributions by G. Albergio and F. Gaeta 
in the Dizionerio biografico degli italiani, vi, Rome, 1964, 89-95 and 110- 
12. Daniele's activities among the letterati of his generation were most 
pronounced during his years in Padua, first at the University and later as 
a founding member of the Accademia degli Infiammati (see M. Maylender, 
Storia delle accademie d'Italia, 11, Bologna, 1929, 266ff.). During the same 
years, the 1540's, Barbaro wrote a Dialogo della eloquenza (published in 
Venice, 1557): completed translations and commentaries on works by Ar- 
istotle begun by his great-uncle Ermolao; produced his own commentary 
on Porphyry (Exquisitae in Porphirium commentationes, Venice, 1542); 
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the author of the program at Maser. Conclusive documen- 
tation of his role or the specifics of his instructions to Ve- 
ronese have never come to light, but the secular subject mat- 
ter, the interdependence of themes that refer metaphorically 
to family, State, and Church, as well as the particular lit- 
erary bias expressed in the fresco complex of the villa, leave 
little -oom for challenge of the position traditionally given 
to Daniele.’ 


The Salone: The Macrocosm and Divine Love 

As the plan of the Villa Barbaro (Fig. 1) establishes a 
spatial hierarchy in the casa del padrone, imparting to it a 
bilateral symmetry dominated by the cruciform hall (B in 
Fig. 1) and crowned by the Salone (A in Fig. 1) at the north- 
ern end, so too does the Salone establish its own hierarchy 
of images. In this so-called Sala dell'Olimpo, Palladio’s cen- 
tralized plan and Veronese’s arrangement of the component 
images of his decorative scheme confirm the importance of 
the room and particularize the key to the invenzione. In 
the vault of the square space (Fig. 2), Veronese arranged 
the components of his composition in accordance with an- 
cient, centripetal formulae, such as could be seen in the 
Domus Aurea and in modern solutions all'antica exempli- 
fied by the Stanza della Segnatura.” In the Villa Barbaro, 
a single figure (Fig. 3) appears at the apex of a progression 
of images that moves from idealized landscape views on 
the walls (Fig. 4) through images of the Barbaro family 
above into the realm of pagan allegory. That central figure, 
clad in white, sits with open arms atop a dragon encircled 


and began working on his translation and commentary of Vitruvius (/ dieci 
libri dell'architettura di M. Vitruvio. ..., Venice, 1556). For accurate 
listings of Barbaro's unpublished writings, see G.M. Mazzuchelli, Gli 
scrittori d'Italia, 11, Pt. 1, Brescia, 1758, 247-253; J. Morelli, I codici mano- 
scritti volgari della libreria Naniana, Venice, 1776, 12ff.; Lettere di Dan- 
iel Barbaro, ed. S. Soldati, Padua, 1829; Laven (as in n. 5), bibliography. 
Additional citations of Barbaro's works may be found in Reist (as in n. 
2), chap. 2. The most complete discussion of Marcantonio's career as a 
diplomat and humanist remains C. Yriarte, La vie d'un patricien de Venise 
au seizième siècle, Paris, 1874, despite inaccuracies in chronological data. 


è Lettere sull'arte di Pietro Aretino, ed. E. Camesasca, Milan, n.d., 
CCCLXXXVI, 11, 193. 


° Among modern scholars who propose that Barbaro was responsible for 
the program at Maser are Cocke, 226, and T. Pignatti, Veronese, 
Venice, 1976. 


10 Ridolfi (1, 310) states that “Paolo se ne passò à Roma col Signor Gi- 
rolamo Grimano, Procuratore di S. Marco, di cui era famigliare, destinato 
oratore al Pontefice, non tanto per veder secondo il comune costume le 
grandezze della corte, ma come Pittore le magnificenze degli edificij, le 
Pitture di Rafaello, le scolture di Michel-Angelo e le celebri statue in par- 
ticolare, pretiose reliquie della Romana grandezze, sopra le quali pose 
alcuna osservatione, ammirando quell'eccellente forma, che fù sempre se- 
guita & apprezzata dagli intendenti, e la venustà delle Imagini degli Heroi, 
da che trasse novelle impressioni, come poi dimostrò nelle opere, che 
appresso descriveremo, poiche le cose rare da lui vedute & osservate più 
si affinavano e acquistavano gradi di maggior perfettione nell’ingegno 
suo.” Since the decorations of 1555-56 by Veronese in the Sala del Con- 
siglio cei Dieci of the Ducal Palace are among the works “che appesso 
descriveremo [Ridolfi],” one may surmise that Veronese's Roman journey 
took place in 1555, when the notable Venetian antiquarian, prelate, and 
collector was known to have traveled to the papal city. On this matter, 
see further Cocke, 245. 
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by the planetary gods within a larger allegorical structure 
of the four elements (Figs. 5-8) and the four seasons (Figs. 
9, 10), all in their Olympian guises. In her, the themes of 
the images painted on the walls and around her in the vault 
— both terrestrial and superterrestrial — coalesce. That she 
lies at the heart of any comprehensive reading of the pro- 
gram of the fresco complex in the Villa Barbaro has never 
been questioned, but her identity has remained elusive, de- 
spite our considerable knowledge of Daniele Barbaro’s and 
Veronese's literary and iconographic points of view. De- 
scribed variously as Earth, Eternity, Divine Wisdom, 
Thalia, the Muse of transcendant grace, and Aristodama, 
Donna di.bontà, she personifies none of them.!! 

As the tetrad formulations of the ceiling fresco suggest, 
this is a program founded on a Pythagorean-Platonic ra- 
tionalization of universal harmony by means of four-part 
allegories. The deceptively clear arrangement of large fig- 
ures inhabiting a spacious celestial setting depicts the nat- 
ural world of the four seasons: winter with spring (Venus 
and Vulcan, Proserpina and Ceres), summer with autumn 
(Ceres with Bacchus). They appear behind the fictive bal- 
ustrade in the same pictorial realm as that occupied by 
members of the Barbaro family. The personifications in the 
lunettes nevertheless stand apart from the Barbaro because 
of their heavenly setting. In keeping with the progression 
of tetrad relationships outlined by the ancient philoso- 
phers, Veronese portrayed the four elements: air as Juno, 
water as Neptune, earth as Cybele, and fire as Vulcan. Their 
position in the corners of the vault indicates their support 
of the cosmological system, while their placement in an 
intermediary register, between the earthly and celestial 
realms of the decorative system, conforms to the Pythag- 
orean notion that the elements are the fundamental stuff 
of all harmonic systems, whether terrestrial or planetary.” 

Beyond this happy mediation between Heaven and earth, 
the four elements convey a sense of the cosmos in its most 
desirable, yet most rarefied state: one of cohesive and ab- 
solute equilibrium. The disposition of the elements in the 
vault of the Salone corresponds exactly to the prescriptions 
for cosmic and terrestrial harmony outlined by every Py- 
thagorean philosopher and sustained by later medieval and 
Renaissance authors, a scheme epitomized by woodcut il- 
lustrations for the editio princeps of Isidore of Seville’s De 


1 The identification of this figure as “Eternity,” first asserted by L. Crico 
(Lettere sulle belle arti Trivigiane, Treviso, 1838, 94), persisted in much 
of the literature on the villa even until 1960, when A. Medea published 
her essay on the frescoes in Palladio, Veronese e Vittoria a Maser, Milan, 
1960, 91. The identification of the figure as “Earth” was proposed, but 
never supported by another scholar, in P. Ormond, Paolo Veronese: His 
Career and Work, London, 1927, 49. Divine Wisdom is the identification 
given the figure by Ivanoff (1961, 99ff.), whereas Cocke (p. 231ff.) has 
suggested that the figure be read as Thalia. More recently, in an as yet 
unpublished paper, “Il significato della decorazione plastica e pittorica a 
Maser,” presented in 1980 at the Centro Internazionale di Studi 
dell’Architettura Andrea Palladio, Vicenza, Douglas Lewis proposed that 
the figure be identified as Aristodama, in accordance with his reading of 





1 Andrea Palladio, plan of the Villa Barbaro (I quattro libri 
dell'architettura, Venice, 1570, n, xlii, 51} 


rerum natura (1472) (Fig. 11) and Oronce Finé’s Proto- 
mathesis (1532) (Fig. 12): earth lies opposite air, fire op- 
posite water. The system incorporates as well other suc- 
cessful pairings that may be deduced from, and that in their 
turn contribute to, the harmonic structure of the universe: 
heat opposite cold, for example, dryness opposite mois- 
ture. The scheme expresses in visual terms just what Spe- 
rone Speroni, among countless others, observed in his Dia- 
logo della discordia: 


Water may be described as the companion of fire, and 
air of earth, which are opposites. . . . The elements are 
discordant not only because this one might be heavy, 
that one light, some opaque, others diaphanous and 
transparent; but likewise opposite are hot and dry fire, 
hot and moist air, cold and moist water, cold and dry 
earth. This diversity is the reason that they constantly 


Pausanias (Description of Greece, ed. W.H.S. Jones, London, 1935, 11, x, 
3, 298ff.). For further discussion of these interpretations, see below. 


12 On this aspect of Pythagorean thought, see, inter alta, Kirk and Raven, 
119ff., 240ff., 326ff.; S.K. Heninger, Jr., “Some Renaissance Versions of 
the Pythagorean Tetrad,” Studies in the Renaissance, viu, 1961, 7-35; 
idem, Touches of Sweet Harmony, San Marino, 1974; and idem, The 
Cosmographical Glass: Renaissance Diagrams of the Universe, San Ma- 
rino, 1977, 81-143. 

13 The constructions for cosmic systems devised by Isidore of Seville (De 
rerum natura, Augsburg, 1472) and Oronce Finé (Protomathesis, Paris, 
1532), as well as other medieval and Renaissance constructions based on 
the Pythagorean wheel, are discussed by Heninger (as in n. 12), 1961, 7ff.; 
and 1977, 32-33, 106-08. 
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2 Paolo Veronese, vault fresco. Villa Barbaro, Salone (photo: Centro Internazionale di Studi di Architettura Andrea Palladio 


[CISAAP}) 
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combat and destroy one another,! 


These elements, then, establish a tension that can control, 
and in Veronese’s pictorial imagination, contain the plan- 
etary, cosmological allegory within the octagon of the Sa- 
lone vault. From this foundation, moreover, the notion of 
striking a balance between opposing forces could extend to 
evaluations and juxtapositions of the planets and other ce- 
lestial bodies. Pico della Mirandola explains, for instance, 
that Jupiter lies next to Saturn to abate the malignancy of 
the latter. 

Time and again Daniele Barbaro read about this system, 
saw diagrams of it, and incorporated it into his thought, 
finally to reevaluate it in accordance with his own under- 
standing of natural and cosmological phenomena. Ina let- 
ter dated 1550, Barbaro wrote: 


Elemental nature is divided into four spheres, into fire, 
air, water and earth, and this is the constitution of the 
entire machine of the world with differentiated and per- 
fect order. . . . The nature of the four elements needed 
to be reconciled and moved by a superior virtue, and 
therefore celestial nature was introduced, worthy, noble, 
and far from contrarieties . . . and thus the Empyrean 
Heaven is all luminous; while the firmament, or starry 
Heaven, is mobile and multiformed, partly luminous and 
partly transparent, and the crystalline Heaven is mobile 
and uniform, and transparent throughout. I say, then, 
that the influences of Heaven can bring about the dif- 
ferentiated meaning of the years, the months, and the 
days, as they influence the production of things such as 
minerals, plants, animals ., as the Scriptures 
Say... 16 


Furthermore, in the final draft of his commentaries on Vi- 
truvius, Barbaro incorporated an illustration (Fig. 13), ap- 
parently copied from Finé's Protomathesis, to accompany 


14 Dialogi di M.S. Speroni nuovamente ristampati, & con molta diligenza 
riveduti & corretti, Venice, 1543, fol. 88r (“Della Discordia”): ‘L'acqua si 
puo dir compagna al fuoco; & l’aere della terra, che sono contrarii. . . . 
Gli elementi sono discordi non solamente perche quello sia grave, questo 
leggiero, alcuni opaci, altri diaphani, & trasparenti; ma sono anchora 
contrarij il fuoco caldo & secco; l'aere caldo & humido; l'acqua fredda & 
humida; la terra fredda & secco. La qual diversità e cagione che di con- 
tinuo combattano & distruggono insieme.” It is important to note that 
this first edition of Speroni’s dialogues was published at the insistence of 
Daniele Barbaro (see D. Rosand, Painting in Cinquecento Venice: Titian, 
Veronese, and Tintoretto. New Haven, 1982, 294, n. 103). 


5 Pico, 11, vi. fols. 17v-18r: “Venere fu posta in mezo del cielo appresso 
ad Marte adcioche havessi ad domare limpeto di quello il quale e di sua 
natura corruptivo & distructivo cosi come anchora Giove, la malatia di 
Saturno. . . . Cioe la contrarieta de principij componenti a loro debiti 
temperamenti nessuna cosa mai si corromperebbe.” 


16 Venice, Biblioteca Marciana, mss Ital., 1, 33, 4846 ("Lettere Teologiche 
di Daniele Barbaro"), reprinted in Lettere di Daniele Barbaro (as inn. 7), 
n.p: “La natura elementare è divisa in quattro sfere, nel fuoco, nell’aere, 
nell'acqua, e nella terra, e quest'è la costituzione di tutta la macchina del 
mondo con ordine distinta e perfetta. . . . La natura de’ quattro elementi 
la quale bisognava che fosse conciliata e mossa da virtù superiore, e pero 
è stata introdotta la natura celeste degna nobile lontana da contrarietate 








3 Detail of Fig. 2 


4 Paolo 
Veronese, frescoes 
of the walls and 
vault cove. Villa 
Barbaro, Salone 
(from L. Crosato, 
Gli affreschi nelle 
ville venete del 
cinquecento, 
Treviso, 1962, pl. 
11) 


- . - e così è il cielo empireo tutto luminoso; ovvero mobile e moltiforme, 
e così e il firmamento, cioè il cielo stellato, parte luminose, parte tras- 
parente, ovvero mobile ed uniforme ch'e il cielo cristallino trasparente 
per tutto. . . . Dico adunque che gli influssi del cielo possono fare distinta 
significazione degli anni, dei mesi e dei giorni, come dice la Scrittura. 
Influiscono anche alla produzione delle cose, come sono miniere, piante, 
animali..." 
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5 Paolo Veronese, Water-Neptune, detail of vault fresco. Villa 
Barbaro, Salone (photo: CISAAP) 


7 Paolo Veronese, Earth-Cybele, detail of vault fresco. Villa 
Barbaro, Salone (photo: CISAAP) 





6 Paolo Veronese, Air-Juno, detail of vault fresco. Villa Bar- 
baro, Salone (photo: CISAAP) 


his and Vitruvius’ remarks on the elements as the foun- 
dation of pre-Socratic cosmologies, the elements from 
whose “correspondence all things are born."! 


17 Venice, Biblioteca Marciana, Mss Ital., 1v, 150, 5106, fols. 58r-v. In this 
manuscript draft of his remarks on the second book of Vitruvius, De 
architectura, Barbaro states that “Gl elementi adunque sono l'uno nell'altro 
tramontabili, et di quegli ogni cosa corporea composta: Quattro sono, et 
si chiamano corpi semplici, e primi. Fanno questi una figura quadran- 
gulare della quale si fa’ poi piu d'una figura triangulare considerando in 
che discordino, et in che convenghino tra loro; ecco dal fuoco, dal aere, 
et dalla terra si fa’ un triangulo per la convenienza, et contrarietà che si 
trova in essi il fuoco, et la terra convengono nella siccità, il fuoco, et l'aera 
nella caldità, l'aere et la terra sono contrarii per l'humore, et al siccità; 


8 Paolo Veronese, Fire-Vulcan, detail of vault fresco. Villa Bar- 
baro, Salone (photo: CISAAP) 


Similmente il fuoco, l'aere, et l'acqua fanno un triangulo co'cordano, il 
calore, et l'humidità, et discordano nel calore, et nella frigidità il fuoco, 
l'acqua, et la terra sanno il terzo triangolo, per la concordanza, et per la 
contrarietà del secco, et del caldo, et del freddo, et si come il fuoco hà 
fatto tre triangoli essendo comparato a’gli altri elementi, così parimente 
ciascuno de gl'altri elementi fara in tre triangoli. . . . Vedendosi adunque. 
che dal concorso di que’ corpi nascono tutte le cose, e essendo quelli in 
infinite maniere di cose per natura distinti io ho pensato, che bisogno sia 
trattare della varietà, et differenca dell'uso loro, et che qualità habbino 
nel fabricare, accioche essendo conosciute erri: non quelli che di fabricare 
intendono.” In his illustration, Barbaro omitted Finé's center image, the 
crowned dolphin, apparently recognizing what Heninger observes (1977, 
as in n. 12, 107), that Finé's dolphin was only to denote the author's pride 
in his appointment as Regius Professor in the Collège de France and in 
his bir:hplace, Le Dauphiné. 
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With only one exception, the Pythagorean philosophers 
of antiquity never mention a single “superior virtue” or 
deity that might be responsible for unifying the cosmos, 
for bringing these pairs of opposing forces into a state of 
perfect and harmonic equilibrium. Nor do early humanist 
philosophers such as Isidore provide central foci that can 
transcend the “world of man” to unify the planetary spheres 
and forces governed by the Zodiac. These philosophers thus 
offer no assistance in a search for the identity of the lady 
on the dragon in the vault of the Sala dell'Olimpo at Maser. 


18 This identification of the figure as Eternity, upheld in the critical lit- 
erature on the villa until 1960 (see n. 11), did not apparently take into 
account images and descriptions of emblem books and their authors, such 
as Vincenzo Cartari, who described “Eternity” as a male figure or, 
alternatively, as a snake grasping its tail in its mouth (Le imagini con 


9 Paolo 
Veronese, Winter- 
Spring, lunette 
fresco. Villa Bar- 
baro, Salone 


(photo: CISAAP) 


10 Paolo 
Veronese, Sum- 
mer-Autumn, lu- 
nette fresco. Villa 


Barbaro, Salone 
(photo: CISAAP) 


To identify the central figure of the fresco as a symbol 
of Eternity not only contradicts the fluctuations of the Py- 
thagorean structure over which she presides, a structure in 
which Eternity has no place, but also contradicts traditional 
personifications of Eternity as a man with a snake." That 
she might be Thalia was postulated by Richard Cocke: it 
was his assumption that the eight suonatrici (Figs. 14-21) 
in the cruciform hall of the villa are Muses, as Carlo Ridolfi 
had proposed, and that to complete their number, the ninth 
must be she who reigns in the celestial realm of the ad- 


la spositione de i dei de gli’ antichi, Venice, 1556, fols. 8v-10r); in his 
later illustrated edition of the same book, Cartari again visualized this 
abstract quality as male, now of advanced age and seated on a cloud, 
encircled by a serpent biting its tail (Imagini delli dei de gli antichi, Venice, 
1647, 11). 





11 Isidore of Seville, diagram of Tetrad Harmonies, from De 
rerum natura, Augsburg, 1472 (from S.K. Heninger, as in n. 
12, fig. 66) 





12 Oronce Finé, diagram of Pythagorean Tetrad, from Proto- 
mathesis, Paris, 1532 (from Heninger, fig. 64) 
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joining room.” This argument, like the casual observation 
by the seventeenth-century author on which it is based, 
ignores the lack of correspondence between the instruments 
held by the suonatrici and the traditional attributes of the 
Muses. Its chief flaw is, however, that Thalia has no role 
to play in that arena conceived and conjoined by paired 
opposites. Neither do iconographic components of the 
scheme of the decoration of one room logically “spill over” 
into entirely different iconographic contexts elsewhere in 
this villa. Moreover, Apollo’s role in the vault composi- 
tion, no different from that played by the other planetary 
gods, rules out the possibility that Veronese is here de- 
picting Parnassus or Mt. Helicon. Later scholars have tried 
to identify a ninth Muse elsewhere in the villa, in the vault 
of the Stanza del Bacco, but there again the acceptability 
of the reading is jeopardized by the situation of Apollo in 
a separate composition, a different decorative level, and an 
ancillary role superficially unrelated to that of the “Muse.” 

For the past twenty years, the figure of the Salone vault 
has most often been identified as a personification of Divine 
Wisdom. The association derives principally from the re- 
semblance between the figure in the Villa Barbaro and those 
painted by Anselmo Canera in the Palazzo Thiene in Vi- 
cenza (Fig. 22) and by Titian in the vestibule of the Libreria 
Marciana (Fig. 23). Canera's figure, however, appears in 
the skv with her traditional attribute, a snake, not a dragon, 
and she functions there not as part of a Pythagorean sys- 
tem, but rather as the central component of a purely astro- 
logical scheme. In fact, in the context of a Pythagorean 
program, based on balancing opposing qualities, Divina 
Sapierza plays no role: she has no clearly defined opposite, 
such as “universal ignorance,” which might disrupt cosmic 
unity as Sapienza unites it. 


19 The search for a complete, recognizable group of the nine Muses is 
founded on Ridolfi's assertion that the figures in the Sala della Crociera 
are Muses. Their instruments do not, however, correspond to those iden- 
tified with the Muses, their number is too few, and their lack of leadership 
— the absence of Apollo — undermines Ridolfi's identification (1, 310). 
Cocke (pp. 231ff.) reasons that the presence of eight “Muses,” as they are 
described by Ridolfi, in‘the cruciform hall of the villa demands and re- 
ceives fulfillment by the principal figure of the Salone vault. To support 
his argument, Cocke refers to the woodcut illustration that first appears 
in Gafurius, Practica musice, Venice, 1518, fol. 94v; the illustration singles 
out Thalia at the base of the gathering at the three heads of a serpent. 
No dragon is in evidence, however, nor are the elemental and planetary 
components of the Pythagorean system portrayed in the comprehensive 
manner of the vault fresco in the Barbaro villa. Only Apollo and a semi- 
circular scheme of the four elements mark the extremes of the snake's 
form. 


2 For the most recent attempt to find the ninth Muse, see Puttfarken, 
7-11. 


21 Ivanoff (1961, 10) first asserted Divine Wisdom as the most logical iden- 
tification for the figure in the Salone vault, and drew the comparison 
between the figure at the Villa Barbaro and that in a print published by 
Achille Bocchi (Simbolicarum questionum, Bologna, 1555), in which the 
female personification of Sapienza holds a mirror and is accompanied by 
a serpent (fig. 24). Later, Ivanoff (1970, 210ff., and 1976, 28ff.) argued 
that an even closer prototype for Veronese's figure at Maser exists in the 
image of Sapienza by Anselmo Canera in the Palazzo Thiene, Vicenza. 
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Among the Pythagorean philosophers, only Empedocles 
suggests that a single force might be capable of unifying 
the potentially discordant relationships of the cosmos — 
as opposed to Isidore’s “world of man.” Empedocles’ 
thought survived in the sixteenth century in fragmentary 
form and through citations by Aristotle and Simplicius. It 
was Empedocles who developed a cosmic system in which 
“into one do all through Love unite.” As Simplicius para- 
phrases Empedocles' system, “the material Elements are 
four in number, Fire, Air, Water, and Earth, all eternal but 
changing in bulk and scarcity through mixture and sepa- 
ration: but [Empedocles’] real first principles, which impart 
motion to these, are Love and Strife. The Elements are con- 
tinually subject to an alternate change, at one time mixed 
together by Love, at another separated by Strife... .’4 
Empedocles’ own fragmentary description of this process 
of unification of the elements through Love locates “Love 
within their midst in all her being in length and breadth 
the same. . . . Perfect the works of concord calling her by 
name Delight or Aphrodite clear, she speeds revolving in 
the elements, . . .”5 

At the Villa Barbaro, the harmonic disposition of the 
elements, in accordance with the Pythagorean four-part 
formulae for an ordered universe, and the visual calm of 
the vault fresco assure the viewer that the cosmological 
allegory alludes to the world governed by Love. Her per- 
sonification is dominant in the Heavens, her conquest of 
Strife accomplished. This beautiful figure, clad in pure 


22 Excellent summaries of Empedoclean philosophy are W.K.C. Guthrie, 
A History of Greek Philosophy, 11, Cambridge, 1969, 122-265, and Kirk 
and Raven, 202ff. and 326ff. 


B Empedocles, 21ff. 


2 Simplicius, Physica, xxv, xxi, trans. Kirk and Raven, 329f. Simplicius’ 
commentaries on the Physics were published in Venice in Latin as Simplicii 
commentarii in octo Aristotelis physicae auscultationis in 1551; see es- 
pecially his comments on Anaxagoras and Empedocles, 1, iiii, 24ff. 


25 This translation was made with the aid of published translations by 
Leonard (p. 22) and Guthrie (as in n. 22, 153). Empedocles’ assessment 
of the cosmic structure (fragment 17 of “On Nature”) accompanies Leon- 
ard’s translation. 


26 The extent to which Renaissance scientists and letterati understood the 
breakdown of light into spectral colors continues to be a matter of spec- 
ulation. In general, the remarks found in treatises on painting depend on 
passages in Plato’s Timaeus and Aristotle's Physica, Meteorologica, De 
sensu, and De generatione et corruptione that deal with the origin and 
perception of color and the relationship of white and black to the color 
scale and to light. See, for example, Plato's comment in the Timaeus, vii, 
d-e (trans. R.G. Bury, Loeb Library ed., London, 1961, 173ff.); Aristotle's 
remarks in the Physics, 1, v.188b (trans. P.H. Wicksteed and FM. Corn- 
ford, Loeb Library ed., London, 1957, 55ff.); and, in relation to Empe- 
doclean notions of the behavior of opposing forces in nature, in De gen- 
eratione et corruptione, 1.i, 314b (trans. E.S. Forster, Loeb Library ed., 
London, 1960, 167); and in De sensu, 11, 439b (trans. W.S. Hett, Loeb 
Library ed., London, 1957, 231). 

As passages in Alberti’s Della pittura and Leonardo’s treatise on paint- 
ing suggest, the equation of white with light came to be a virtual com- 
monplace in color theory during the course of the 15th century, black and 
white being regarded as summaries of other colors and as belonging to a 
separate category. See, for example, Alberti’s statement that “in the nature 
of things there are only two true colors, white and black, and all the rest 
arise from the mixture of these two” (On Painting and On Sculpture, 
trans. C. Grayson, London, 1972, 47); Leonardo, for his part, observed 


13 Daniele Bar- 
baro, diagram of 
Pythagorean Te- 
trad, draft of 

l dieci libri 
dell'architettura, 
Bibl. Marciana, 
Venice, fol. 57 





white, is roughly as Empedocles said she should be, “in 
length and breadth the same,” and she shares much with 
traditional images of the youthful yet mature goddess 
Aphrodite. She wears white possibly because, as the fusion 
of all the elements, she may be perceived as the fusion of 
all colors, themselves derived from the elements, as Alberti 
explains and as Leonardo implies, brought into unison in 
white. 

The figure in Veronese’s vault composition is not por- 
trayed alone, however. She rides a dragon, and any inter- 
pretation of this ensemble must acknowledge the visual unit 


that “I semplici colori sono de qua il primo, e il biancho ben che alcuni 
filosofi non accettino il bianco ne'l nero nel numero de colori perche l'uno 
e causa de colori et l'altro ne’ privatione . . . E il biancho meteremo per 
la luce senza la quale nesun colore vedere . . .’ (Treatise on Painting by 
Leonardo da Vinci, trans. A.P. McMahon, 1, Princeton, 1956, fols. 68v 
and 76r). 

Recent studies on the development of light and color theory in the Ren- 
aissance include S.Y. Edgerton, Jr., “Alberti’s Color Theory: A Medieval 
Bottle without Renaissance Wine,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, xxxii, 1969, 109-134; M. Barasch, Light and Color in the Italian 
Renaissance Theory of Art, New York, 1978, which includes, in addition 
to analyses of the treatises bv Alberti and Lecnardo, interesting discus- 
sions of the thought of Cennini and Ficino on color; Barasch extends his 
investigation even to the area of music as he cbserves (p. 108) that Pére 
Marin Mersenne compared white to unison and claimed that those who 
prefer blended colors to white are those “who receive more contentment 
from speculation of particular truths than from contemplation of the uni- 
versal truth” (Harmonie universelle, 13ff.); this point then corroborates 
the opinions of Aristotle and Alberti who subscribe to the notion that 
white (and black) participate as no other colors can in the universal har- 
mony derived from the balance of opposing forces in nature and the cos- 
mos. For more recent studies of Renaissance color theory, see J.S. Ack- 
erman, “Alberti’s Light,” in Studies in Late Medieval and Renaissance 
Painting in Honor of Millard Meiss, New York, 1977, 1-27, esp. 13-14, 
on the association of the four principal colors with the four elements, and 
p. 15 for the analogy between white and light; and J. Gage, “A Locus 
Classicus of Color Theory: The Fortune of Apelles,” Journal of the War- 
burg and Courtauld Institutes, xLiv, 1981, 1-26. By far the most com- 
prehensive anthology of Renaissance writings on color appears in Scritti 
d'arte (as in n. 4), 11, 2121-2343. Especially interesting among these writ- 
ings are those of Antonio Calli, whose Discorso de’ colori (Padua, 1596) 
includes a poem that opens, “Niuna cosa e più degna in amor della fer- 
mezza. / Nero, che non si puo mutar, significa fermezza. / Bianco, da 
ogni cosa macchiato: purita.” 


of this group, which manifests what the Empedoclean sys- 
tem prescribes: that she, Love, has conquered Hate or Strife 
which, if not disarmed by its opposite, would produce dis- 
order and commit the cosmos to chaos. In early cosmol- 
ogies — Hesiod’s Theogony, for example — the dragon 
symbolized primordial chaos.” By the Middle Ages, the 
image developed a tradition both in a philosophical and 
Christian context: the one associating it with the embodi- 
ment of evil, the other with Satan. 

The fact that this image of the all-conquering, all-unify- 
ing figure of Love offered a balance between classical and 
Christian metaphysics deepened its appeal to Renaissance 
humanists. Indeed, Empedocles’ system was unusually 
compatible with Christianity by virtue of its commitment 
to the singular unifying power of Love, and Empedoclean 
ideas formed the cornerstone of the personal philosophies 
of numerous Renaissance thinkers and even music theo- 
rists. Therefore, men whose interests extended far beyond 
classical philology wove the Empedoclean cosmology into 
both their original and exegetical writings.” 

Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, in his commentary of 
1486 on Girolamo Benivieni's Canzona d'amore . . . , pro- 
vides an early example of this tendency to adapt an Em- 
pedoclean view to Renaissance thought: 


Contrariety begins, without which nothing could be cre- 
ated, nor is contrariety and the discord of diverse natures 
sufficient to constitute the creature if (according to its 
established temperament) the contrariety does not be- 
come united and the discord concordant, which [process] 
one can with a true definition assign to Beauty itself, 
which is nothing other than an amicable inamicability 


On this aspect of Hesiod's thought and an analysis of Zeus’ battle with 
the dragon Typhoeus as symbolic of the gods’ attempts to establish order 
out of chaos, to define good and evil once and for all, see FM. Cornford, 
“A Ritual Basis for Hesiod’s Theogony,” in The Unwritten Philosophy 
and Other Essays, Cambridge, 1950, 105-115. 


28 In addition, Empedocles stood as a champion of disciplines held as es- 
sential to a humanist education and he appealed to Renaissance letterati 
on that basis as well: Aristotle called Empedocles the inventor of Rhetoric, 
for example, and Galen had claimed him to be the founder of Italian 
medicine — the 16th-century capital of which was the University of Padua, 
where Daniele Barbaro had studied and designed the garden of medicinal 
plants. 


29 Pico, 11, vi, fol. 17r-17v, and xii, fol. 22r: “Comincia la contrarietà senza 
laquale non puo essere alcuna cosa creata ... ne basta contrarietà, e 
discordia di diverse nature ad constituire la creatura se per debito tem- 
peramento non diventà & la contrarietà unita & la discordia concorde, il 
che si puo per vera definizione assegnare di epsa Bellezza, cio è che non 
sia altro, che una amica inimicizia & una concorde discordia. . . . Ma piu 
perfectamente parla Empedocle ponendo non la discordia per se, ma in- 
sieme con la concordia essere principio delle cose, intendendo per la dis- 
cordia la varietà della nature, diche loro si compongono; & per la con- 
cordia l'unione di quelle. . . . Per cose di sopra dichiarate e manifesto, 
perche da Orpheo e posto Amore nel seno del Chaos innanzi a tucti gli 
altri Dij; perche Chaos non significa altro che la materia piena di tucte 
le forme ma confuse ed imperfecta . . . e quasi indistincte . . . nel quale 
[chaos] nacque Amore, cioè desiderio della perfectione. . . .” 


3 As some of their polemical letters attest, Ermolao Barbaro and Pico 
were not always in agreement on philosophical matters; nonetheless, their 
correspondence was regular and their friendship was apparently unaf- 
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and a concordant discord. But Empedocles spoke more 
perfectly, positing as the beginning [the foundation] of 
all things not discord by itself, but discord together with 
concord, and intending by discord the variety of natures, 
of which [variety] they [the natures] are composed, and 
intending by concord the union of those natures. From 
what has been said above it is clear why Love is placed 
by Orpheus in the breast of Chaos before all the other 
gods: because Chaos is nothing but matter full of all the 
forms, but in a confused, imperfect, and undifferentiated 
state . . . in which Chaos Love was born, that is the de- 
sire for perfection.” 


Pico constituted an especially valuable source for the for- 
mation of Daniele Barbaro’s personal philosophy for sev- 
eral reasons. Not only was this Tuscan philosopher a great 
friend and faithful correspondent of Barbaro’s revered 
great-uncle Ermolao, but he had also demonstrated a life- 
long interest in the Venetian strain of Christianized Aris- 
totelianism.* Pico’s independence from his sources, his 
ability purposefully to select elements of the thoughts of 
others to construct a personal philosophical manifesto, is 
just where he may have struck his most harmonious chord 
with Daniele Barbaro. Both sought a synthetic approach 
to their sources and both tended to use classical, pagan 
allegory to express universal, even Christian truths.» In 
Barbaro's case, one can cite Aretino's praising remarks, 
penned to Daniele himself: “If the wisdom of your learned 
judgment concludes that beautiful and ancient spirits are 
renewed in Daniele’s compositions, I hold it as dear as if 
such a praise were in honor of my own works. Thus you 
have contracted a great debt to nature, since your schol- 


fected by occasional theoretical disputes. They shared an understanding 
of the new Aristotelianism, whose greatest exponents congregated in Padua 
and whom Pico no doubt met during his stay there from 1480 to 1482, 
and they both sought to reconcile Platonic and Aristotelian thought by 
studying the original texts. See, for example, Pico’s letter to Ermolao in 
which he quotes Seneca to declare that “Diverti nuper ab Aristotele in 
Academiam, sed non transfuga ut inquit ille, verum explorator” (Picus, 
Opera omnia, Basel, 1572, 368). Moreover, Pico and Ermolao appear to 
have shared a profound interest in the work of Pliny the Elder: Pico com- 
missioned a manuscript of the Historia naturalis for his personal library 
(Venice. Biblioteca Marciana, mss Lat., vi, 245, 2976, inscribed at its con- 
clusion: “Hoc opus scripsit Nicolaus de Mascharinis de Ferraria ad in- 
stantiam magnifici comitis Johannis de la Mirandula anno MCCCCLXXXI 
. . +") and Barbaro produced his own extensive Castigationes Plinianae, 
published in Rome, 1493. Ermolao’s letters to Pico have been published 
by V. Eranca in Ermolao Barbaro, Epistolae, orationes et carmina, Flor- 
ence, 1943, 1: xxiii, 35; xxiv, 38; Ixviii, 84; lxxx, 100; Ixxxi, 101ff.; and nr: 
cxxxix, 60; cxli, 61, undated and unnumbered letters: 85, 91. Interesting 
analyses of the polemical correspondence of Barbaro and Pico may be 
found in Eugenio Garin, “Le interpretazioni del pensiero di Giovanni Pico,” 
and P.O. Kristeller, “Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and His Sources,” 
both in L'opera e il pensiero di Giovanni Pico della Mirandola nella storia 
dell'umanesimo, Florence, 1965, 1, 3-33 and 35-142 respectively, See also 
B. Nardi, Saggi sull'Aristotelismo padovano dal secolo XIV al XVI, Flor- 
ence, 1958; V. Branca, “Ermolao Barbaro and Late Quattrocento Venetian 
Humanism,” in Renaissance Venice, ed. J.R. Hale, Totowa, N.J., 1973, 
218-43. 


# For an analysis of the varied and often superficially incompatible source 
material used by Pico in formulating his own philosophical tenets, see 
Kristeller (as in n. 30), passim. 
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14-21 Paolo Veronese, Suonatrici, Villa Barbaro, Sala della 
Crociera (photos: CISAAP) 


arship shines with your own works and not with those of 
others.” 

Renaissance writers who also accorded special impor- 
tance to Empedocles and who developed this view of Di- 
vine Love as the essential unifier of the cosmos include, in 
addition to Pico, contemporaries of the Barbaro: Benedetto 
Varchi, Gioseffo Zarlino, and Natale Conti. In poetry, Var- 
chi — Daniele’s colleague in the Academia degli Infiammati 
— demonstrated how the cosmology of Empedocles could 
be adapted to modern thought. One of his Rime that ac- 
companies his translation (1551) of Boethius’ De consola- 
tione philosophiae is typical: 


Only Love binds and holds united Heaven and earth, so 
that — if but for a second he loosens one rein — where 
now there is love and peace, there would be war, and 
the loss of that faith, which now the heavens and the 
elements direct onto the people, would be the cause of 
sudden ruin and destruction. Love still binds with firm 
friendships the villas and cities; it governs the marital 


32 Aretino (as in n. 8), coLxvu, 11, 254. 


3 Boezio Severino della consolatione della filosofia tradotto di lingua La- 
tina in volgare fiorentino da Benedetto Varchi, Florence, 1551, 64-65: “Solo 
Amor lega, & tiene / Uniti & Cielo, & Terra / Onde (s'ei pur un punto 
il fren rallenti) / Quanto hor s'ama & mantiene / Pace, moveria guerra, 
/ Et quella fede amici, ch'alle genti Il Cielo & gl'Elementi / Muove hor, 
venuta meno, / Saria cagion, che‘ncontanente il tutto / Guasto fora, & 
distrutto: / Congiunge ancora Amor con amistadi / Ferme, ville, & Cit- 





knot and dictates its laws to faithful friends, where all 
good resides. O happy mortal race, if it turn its heart in 
friendship to that sainted and divine love that turns the 
heavens.” 


In the context of mid-sixteenth-century music theory, 
Gioseffo Zarlino singled out the importance of Empedo- 
clean thought when he wrote, “Music taken in its analogy, 
or proportion, is not otker than Harmony; and we can say 
that it is that Strife and Love posited by Empedocles, from 
which according to him all things were generated, that is 
a discordant concord, or one might say a concord of var- 
ious things all of which may be joined together.”™ 

Finally, in the Mythologiae by Natale Conti, a handbook 
useful to artists and authors of programs of the period, 
Empedocles again receives special mention and Divine Love 
claims her place at the top of the cosmic hierarchy: 


Empedocles of Agrigentum introduced amity, the worker 


tadi, / E'al nodo marital pon costo freno / Detta ei sue leggi agnhora / 
A fidi Amici, ove ogni ben dimora. / O felice mortal gente, s'a quello / 
Santo, & divino Amore / che volge il Ciel, volgesse amica il core.” 


% Zarlino, 10: “Musica pigliata nella sua Analogia, ò proportione, non 
è altro, che Harmonia: & potemo dire ch'ella sia quella Lite & Amicitia, 
che poneva Empedocle, dal la quale voleva, che si generassero tutte le 
cose cioè, una Discordante concordia, come sarebe [sic] dire, Concordia 
di varie cose, lequali si possono congiungere insieme.” 
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22 Anselmo Canera, Sapienza, ceiling fresco. Vicenza, Palazzo 
Thiene (from N. Ivanoff, "La Libreria Marciana,” Saggi e mem- 
orie di storia dell'arte, vi, 1968, fig. 83) 





24 Achille Bocchi, Sapienza, engraving from Symbolicarum 
quaestionum de universo . . . , Bologna, 1555 (from Ivanoff, 
fig. 82) 


promoter, and dissension [strife] after the four elements, 
which he saw simply as the generation of matter, un- 
productive and useless in themselves. He thought strife 
the cause of corruption. However, Empedocles perceived 
amity and strife to be the two most powerful of the nat- 
ural [first] principles. There can be no doubt, but sud- 
denly indeed was Heaven made by God the Creator, set 
apart from other inferior bodies, so that the wise could 
contemplate; [all] at once were born amity and strife, 
which were believed to hide in that formless matter. 





23 Titian, Sapienza. Venice, Libreria Marciana (from Ivanoff, . ai | . 
fig. 80) Empedoclean rationalizations of terrestrial and cosmic har- 


mony thus may be understood as received philosophical 
knowledge in the mid-sixteenth century as they became as- 
similated into the conventions of Renaissance Christianized 


3 Comes, 11, 52, 72: “Empedocles Agrigentinus post elementa quattuor, Neque ulli dubium est, quin subito atque coelum fait ab opifice Deo crea- 
quae tanquam generationis materiam introduxit, quod viderat ea esse per tum, & ab aliis corporibus inferioribus seiunctum., ut putarunt sapientes, 
se segnia & inutilia, amicitiam opificem & conciliatricem, dissidium cor- statim nata sit lis & amicitia, quae intra illam irformem materiam deli- 
ruptionis causam putavit. . . . Nisi id quod sensit Empedocles Agrigentius tescere credebantur.” 


amicitiam & idssidium esse potentissima duo rerum naturalium principia. 


Pythagoreanism. The appearance in the Villa Barbaro of 
an invenzione based on an Empedoclean system is, there- 
fore, entirely consistent with the mainstream of humanist 
thought of Barbaro’s generation. 


Supporting Themes: Theatrum mundi, La Musica, Caritas, 
Pace, Concordia Barbaro 

Once the meaning of the vault fresco has been estab- 
lished, other aspects of the program of the Villa Barbaro 
can be interpreted in a new light. Naturally, the complexity 
of the imagery of each of the other five rooms of the casa 
del padrone suggests that the artist and the author of the 
program sought inspiration in more than Pythagorean phi- 
losophy per se. Nevertheless, as Empedoclean Love serves 
to bind together superficially unrelated forces in nature and 
the heavens, so, too, may it be regarded as the unifying 
component of the program at Maser. 

In the fresco cycle of the Villa Barbaro, supporting themes 
intermingle as the program elucidates the progression from 
the Barbaro microcosm to the macrocosm of Love. Ve- 
ronese designates specific strata of his decorative scheme 
as belonging to each level of this progression. He decorates 
the walls with fictive statuary and idealized landscapes, 
while he reserves the sectors on or above the entablature 
for allegorical figures relating to the Barbaro and to spe- 
cifically human endeavors and emotions. Only in the vaults 
does Veronese elaborate the metaphysical, purely concep- 
tual levels of the meaning of Divine Love. And in those 
vault decorations he takes full advantage of the protean 
nature of Empedoclean Love as it metamorphoses to sat- 
urate the Barbaro, Venetian, and Christian imagery in this 
domestic setting. 

The central position of the figure in the Salone vault, 
among the planetary gods, recalls that she performs her 
role as unifier in the Theatrum mundi. Once again, Ren- 
aissance thinkers elaborate upon philosophical construc- 
tions analogous to what Veronese visualizes above us: Pico 
reminds his reader that Love was born when the gods as- 
sembled to celebrate Venus’ birthday (“Amore essere nato 
nel li orti di Giove ne natali di Venere . . . & essendo tucti 
li Dij nel convito posti ad mensa. . . .”).% At Maser, Ve- 


% Pico, 11, xi, fol. 20r. 


37 Of special note among the numerous modern studies on ancient and 
Renaissance opinions of the dome of Heaven and the Theatrum mundi are 
K. Lehmann, “The Dome of Heaven.” Art Bulletin, xxvi, 1945, 1-27; 
F. Yates, Theater of the World, Chicago, 1969; L. Puppi: “Gli spettacoli 
all'Olimpico di Vicenza dal 1685 all'inizio dell ‘600,” in Studi sul teatro 
veneto fra Rinascimento ed età barocca, ed. M.T. Muraro, Florence, 1971, 
73-96; “Le esperienze sceneografiche palladiane prima dell'Olimpico,” Bol- 
lettino del Centro Internazionale di Studi d'Architettura Andrea Palladio, 
xvi, 1974, 287-299; and “La copertura e la fracciata del Teatro Olimpico,” 
Commentari, xxvi, Nos. 3-4, 1975, 310-332. 


38 Speroni {as in n. 14), fol. 46v: “Finalmente . . . noi siamo in terra huom- 
ini, & donne, quasi in mezo di qualche theatro; e d'ogn'intorno per ogni 
parte del ciele siedono li Dei, tutti intenti a guardare la tragedia dell‘esser 
nostro.” 


39 See, for example, L.B. Alberti, I libri della famiglia, 11, ed. C. Grayson, 
Bari, 1960, 220. 
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ronese also depicts Love surrounded by the Olympian pla- 
netary gathering, though in his interpretation Love appears 
as the pagan goddess herself, not as her son. In this image 
Divine Love rationalizes planetary harmony and the cohe- 
sion of the dome of Heaven that traditionally encloses the 
Theatrum mundi.” 

As an interlocutor in one of Sperone Speroni's Dialoghi, 
Daniele Barbaro described how each man plays his part in 
the cosmic theater: “Finally, we mortal men and women 
stand on earth, rather in the center of a kind of theater; 
and all around and on every side of the heavens sit the 
gods, all intent on observing the tragedy of our existence.” 
Thus the inhabitant of the villa — the Barbaro and any 
visitor — enacts his “tragedy” upon the Palladian stage, 
observed by the gods “on every side of the heavens.” In 
keeping with this theatrical metaphor, then, Veronese por- 
trayed members of the Barbaro family (Fig. 25) in the gal- 
lery above the stage of their villa-theater, themselves po- 
sitioned under the observant eyes of the Olympian gods. 

Decorating the walls of that stage are idealized landscape 
views, one of which incorporates the Barbaro villa itself 
(Fig. 26). These views enhance the metaphor of the patri- 
cian villa as a paradise on earth.” Divine Love was pur- 
portedly born in Paradise, in the very arena that Renais- 
sance villa iconographers wished to recreate. ® The earthly 
paradises that Veronese visualizes, which are bound to no 
particularized framework of time or place, correspond to 
general prescriptions for landscape decoration by Pliny the 
Elder and Vitruvius.) They recall in addition the Empe- 
doclean image of the world of harmony and the realm of 
Divine Love where nature “streams forth the green and firm 

. . each through Love draws near and yearns for each. 
For from these elements hath budded all that was or is or 
evermore shall be — trees, and men and women, beasts 
and birds, and fishes nourished in deep waters. . . .”"" 

By its very nature, the Empedoclean basis of the program 
of the Sala dell'Olimpo calls for the consideration of many 
branches of mathematics and philosophy that the pre-So- 
cratics and Barbaro’s circle viewed as being interdependent. 
Included and perhaps most important among these is mu- 
sic. In fact, musical harmony, meaning both the harmony 


4° This assertion appears in Pico, fols. 20r-21v: “Amore essere nato nel li 
orti di Giove . . . quella luogho è chiamata Orti di Giove, cioè perche in 
quella sono piantata le Idee non altrimenti che li arbori in uno orto & 
diqui nasce che epsa mente angelica adornata già di epse Idee dalli antichi 
fu chiamata Paradiso che è vocabulo graeco & significa quel che appersso 
di noi ziardino, et coloro che tucti sono nella vita intellectuale et elevati 
già sopra la natura humana simili facti alli angeli, sinutrisciano del con- 
templare, furono decti essere in Paradiso, alla qual vita contemplativa & 
felicita eterna exortandoci Zoroastre exclama, cerca, cerca el paradiso. 
. . . Seno adunque li orti di Giove quella essentia informe & in epsa della 
perfectione delle Idee che è epso forò mixta con la imperfectione di epse, 
& indigentia dello essere perfecte, laqual nasce dalle imperfecta natura di 
quella essentia, nacque Amore cioe desiderio della perfectione di quellà, 
ne prima nacque amore che ne natali di Venere...” 


41 See above, n. 6. 


4 Empedocles (fragment 21), 24ff. 
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25 Paolo Veronese, Guistiniana Giustiniani and Attendant, de- 
tail of Salone vault, Villa Barbaro (photo: CIAASP) 





26 Paolo Veronese, landscape fresco. Villa Barbaro, Salone 
(photo: CISAAP) 


of the spheres and the harmony of the instruments that 
mortals play, holds a position of great importance in the 
iconography of the Villa Barbaro. It is known that Daniele 
Barbaro was aware of the philosophical implications of the 
nature of music, because in his editior of Vitruvius he com- 
mented on the relationship between the Pythagorean ele- 
ments and the audible fundamentals of the tetrachord, be- 
tween their conceptual weight and musical tempo, between 
notional and sensory concordance. Palladio’s illustration 
of the Villa Barbaro in the Quattro libri encourages one 
to deduce that every space in the villa was determined in 
accordance with the laws of harmony and proportion for- 
mulated by the Pythagoreans and reevaluated in the six- 
teenth century in Barbaro’s Vitruvius and Zarlino's Isti- 
tutioni harmoniche,** Such concern over proportion as 
Palladio, Barbaro, and contemporary architectural and 
music theoreticians expressed suggests that they attached 
cosmic, or at least metaphysical import to such propor- 
tionate relationships. As Barbaro phrased it: “Le regole ad- 
unque dell’Arithmetica che fanno la Musica con l'Astro- 
logia congiunte, perche la proportione è commune, & 
universale in tutte le cose atte a esser numerate. . . .# Fran- 
cesco Giorgi, in De harmonia mundi totius, specifically ex- 


® Barbaro, v, iii, 144: “Certo è che ogni ordinanza di Musica e composta 
de suoni, Suono e cadimento, 6 qualità indivisibile delle voce, la cui quan- 
tità à grandezza è certa, è determinata, e principio della melodia, & in 
quello come in proprio elemento ogni concerto si rivolve. De i suoni altri 
sono estremi, altri di mezzo nelle ordinanze. De gli estremi altri sono 
gravissimi, sotto i quali piu basso non si va, altri acutissimi, sopra i quali 
piu alto non si va nelle perfette ordinanze. Di quelli di mezzo altri sono 
gravi, & acuti rispetto a gli altri, gravi se riguardano à i piu alti, acuti se 
riguardano à i piu bassi, chiamansi adunque alti, & bassi per compara- 
tione, come tra gli elementi l'acqua rispetta alla terra è lieve, rispetto al 
fuoco è grave, & cosi l'aere comparato à l’accua è leggieri, al fuoco è 
grave, ma la terre è gravissima, il fuoco leggierissimo, perche sotto quella 
niuna cosa soggiace, sopra questo niente sopra stà, & forse da questa 
simiglianza sono state ritrovate le prime quattro voce à suoni, che fanno 
un Tetracordo. I suoni acuti nascono da veloci e spessi, i gravi da tardi, 
è rari movimenti, come si prova esperimentando che una corda piu tirata 
è piu veloce, & una piu rimessa, è piu tarda.” 


4 Wittkower (as in n. 6), 118ff. The most recent and most rigorous anal- 
ysis of Palladio's theory and practice in the use of harmonic proportion 
is D. Howard and M. Longair, “Harmonic Proportion and Palladio's 
Quattro libri,” Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, xui, 
1982, No. 2, 116-43. In his published measurements for the Villa Barbaro 
(I quattro libri dell'architettura, 11, xiiii, 51), Palladio defines a variety of 
ideal musical proportions, some of which have been outlined by Witt- 
kower. These include not only ratios recommended by ancient music the- 
orists — the octave, fifth, and fourth — but also the major and minor 
tones and intervals such as the major and minor third, which became 
acceptable only during the mid-16th century. That the villa may be re- 
garded as a successful harmonic balance of the “ifth and third, that is of 
the principal components of l'harmonia perfetta as it was defined by Zar- 
lino (111, lix), and that Daniele Barbaro's comments in the Vitruvius (v, 
ilii, 142) emphasize harmonic characteristics evident in Palladio’s plan, 
are discussed by Reist (as in n. 2), chap. 3. This posits readings of the 
harmonic ratios of the room suites of the villa which, though different 
from Wittkower's in their concentration on corre.ations between Palladio, 
Barbaro, and Zarlino, do not challenge the fundamental conclusions of 
Wittkower's analysis. 


45 Barbaro, 17. 


plains how each element relates to a musical interval and 
concludes, 


However, the proportion of fire to water and of air to 
earth is full of certain qualities of contrariety and con- 
sonance is somewhat lacking. Regarding this proportion, 
the elements are arranged in their own order; where two 
always come together by means of an intermediary; to 
the extent that it [each] shares from both sides in such a 
way that experts can measure.* 


And later Zarlino wrote, “Music, therefore, has been much 
celebrated and held as something sacred . . . the world is 
composed musically and the heavens in their turning are 
the cause of harmony, and our soul — formed by the same 
force — is awakened by songs and sounds that impart vir- 
tue to it... and thus music embraces all the disciplines.” 

Veronese also expounds upon this theme of harmony in 
several of the rooms of the casa del padrone of the villa 
and exploits the fluidity of Palladio's spaces to unify and 
direct the reading of his imagery. As the ground plan urges 
one to move southward from the Salone, so, too, do Ve- 
ronese’s pictorial rejoinders. For example, once one has ac- 
cepted the visualizations of notional harmony in the Py- 
thagorean imagery of the Salone, one naturally turns and 
moves toward sensory, earthbound evocations of musical 
harmony embodied in the eight life-sized suonatrici of the 
cruciform hall (Figs. 14-21). Moving farther south, one en- 
counters more variations on the harmonic theme and the 
theme of Divine Love. In the so-called Stanza del Tribunale 
d'Amore or Stanza degli Sposi (C in Fig. 1), Veronese uses 
adjacent compositions (Figs. 27 and 28) to illustrate a no- 


4 F. Giorgi, De harmonia mundi totius, Venice, 1525, 11, xvii, fol. xlviii: 
“Deficit tamen aliquantutum consonantia & proportio ignis ad aquam; & 
aeris ad terram, quibus inest plena in qualitatibus contrarietas, ab ea pro- 
portione, qua habent elementa suo ordine collocata: & ubi duo semper 
conveniunt per intermedium: quod de utroque participat ut supputare 
possunt experti.” 


4 Zarlino, u, ii, 4: “La Musica adunque quanto sia stata celebata & tenuta 
per cosa sacra . . . il mondo esser composto musicalmente, e i Cieli nel 
girarsi esser cagione di armonia & l'anima nostra con la medisima ragione 
formate, per i Canti & Suoni destarsi & quasi ivi ficar le sue virtue . . . 
conciosia che la Musica abbraccia tutte le Discipline. . . .” 


4 Comes, 1, 661: “Harmonia dicta est Veneris & Martis filia, quoniam vis 
musicae non solum erigit animos iacentes, & calamitatum miseriarumque 
humanarum cumulis oppressos, suavitateque quadam persundet, sed etiam 
ad bellum viriles animos inflammat. . . . Harmoniam esse putarunt eam, 
quam Pythagorici in motibus sphaerarum, corporumque coelestium fieri 
crediderunt. Quod autem ad mores pertinet significabant antiqui, dum 
sumus in hac miserrima vita omnium laborum ac molestiarum plenissima, 
fortitudine & prudentia uti oportere, quod omnium humanarum actionum 
statutus est finis, neque unquam Deus viris bonis & fortibus solet deesse, 
cum senem Cadmum & Harmoniam lupitur post omnes molestias ad Ely- 
sios campos demiserit.” 


# Pico, n, vi, fol. 17r: “quel decoro, & quel l'armonia, & quella tem- 
peranza, che risulta de quella proporzionata commitione, si chiama Bel- 
lezza. E concio sia che ogni cosa creata sia composta, & sia con tanta 
debita ragione, & proportione composta quanto possibil sia alla natura 
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tion recorded by Natale Conti, that Harmonia is the daugh- 
ter of Venus and Mars and that every facet of the micro- 
and macrocosm depends on Harmony for movement, 
peace, and the perpetuation of the Ideal of Paradise, of 
Elysium: 


Harmony is called the daughter of Venus and Mars, be- 
cause the power of music will not only raise dejected 
spirits and pervade with sweetness the failure and 
wretchedness of oppressed humanity, but [will] also in- 
flame the spirit of the valiant to war. . . . They consid- 
ered Harmony to be that which the Pythagoreans be- 
lieved to be made of [the] celestial bodies in the 
movement of the spheres. Now it extends to morals as 
well. The ancients indicated that it is proper to use for- 
titude and prudence since in this miserable life we are 
full of annoyances and travail; [and] as the aim of all 
human activity is fixed, never is God likely to fail stal- 
wart men; [consider], for example how after every trou- 
ble Jupiter sent old Cadmus and Harmony to the Elysian 
fields.* 


Thus Venus, or Beauty, from which Divine Love generates, 
is, now citing Pico, “The same as Harmony’ and ensures 
the stability of the cosmos against the discordant forces of 
strife. In fact, beyond these associations between Divine 
Love and Harmony, recent analyses of the iconography of 
this room have established that the harmony here alludes 
as well to terrestrial love and concord, expressed in the 
nuptial rites of men and, more particularly, in Marcanto- 
nio's marriage to Giustiniana. 

Across the room, also above the entablature, and facing 


di quel:a cosa, puessi secondo il modo predecto chiamare bella ciascuna 
cosa creata, non essendo epsa bellezza altro che quel temperamento, il 
quale è causa, che quelle nature benche diverse, & varie, pur convengano, 
e concordano insieme ad comporre una natura.” 


50 Puttfarken (pp. 2-7) proposes that this fresco, in his view a represen- 
tation of, from left to right, Juno, Hymenaeus, Venus, a bridal couple 
with the father of the bride, should be read as a celebration of the marriage 
of Marcantonio Barbaro and Giustiniana Giustiniani. Problems with this 
interpretation arise, however, first in the apparent equality of age among 
the group on the right (this Puttfarken dismisses with the alternative pro- 
posal that Daniele is here acting as proxy for the bride's father, even though 
his own and Giustiniana’s fathers were still living at the time of the mar- 
riage); secondly, in the superficial equivalence of dress and bearing of 
mortals and Olympians; thirdly, in Juno's lack of identifying attributes 
and her secondary role in a composition depicting marriage, the insti- 
tution of which she is the principal patron; and lastly, in Veronese's as- 
sumed departure from the decorative scheme established elsewhere in the 
villa, which confines images of identifiable mortals to areas below the 
cornice or, in the case of the Salone, to a separate realm altogether. It 
therefore seems likely that if these figures refer to mortals, as for example 
the Lares establish an analogy to vintners learning their craft, they do so 
in a general way with no specific reference to Barbaro personalities. It is, 
after all, unlikely that a breach in formal and iconographic decorum would 
permit a portrayal, however metaphorical, of a specific event in Barbaro 
history. Some of the contradictions in Puttfarken’s reading are discussed 
by Cresato, 210-230. 
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27 Paolo Veronese, vault fresco. Villa Barbaro, Stanza del Tri- 
bunale d'Amore or degli Sposi (photo: CISAAP) 


the image of Harmonia, or La Musica, Veronese painted a 
personification of Caritas (Fig. 29) offering vessels embla- 
zoned with Barbaro stemmi. This figure signifies the con- 
cord of the Barbaro household even more directly than the 
allegory above and, at the same time, recalls the compat- 
ibility of pagan and Christian concepts of Love or Charity. 

In the Stanza del Bacco (D in Fig. 1), opposite, one again 
encounters references to the Barbaro and their estate, which 
are associable with the metaphysics of the invenzione of 
the Salone. There, the Lares, the gods charged with main- 
taining the well-being of the house, participate in an alle- 
gory of the cultivation of the grape (Fig. 30). On one level, 
the scene refers to Maser’s wine production, but its location 
in the center of the vault and its Olympian vocabulary sug- 
gest a broader reading. It has been posited that the ancillary 
figures, the slumbering man and youthful music-making 
female descending toward him with a triumvirate of amo- 
rini, might be identified as the ninth Muse serenading 
Sonno.® Given Veronese’s conscious allocation of human 
and divine space for his decorative scheme, it is implausible 
to suggest that this Muse, who plays the same instrument 
as one of the suonatrici (Fig. 14), has strayed from the wall 
niches of the crociera to the vault of an adjacent room. 


51 See, for example, the well-known passage from Saint Paul's First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, 13: 1-13. This figure is not identified as Caritas by 
Crosato (p. 220), who prefers to read the image in association with num- 
ismatic representations of Felicitas. In Roman coinage, however, Felicitas 
is not traditionally pictured with a bare breast; moreover, she holds chil- 
dren in her arms. The figure at Maser, by contrast, is surrounded by 
children, none of whom she holds, and she obviously prepares to give 
them nourishment, not from a cornucopia, but from her bared breast. 
For Crosato (pp. 230-32), this reading of Felicitas is important to fur- 
thering her argument that the program of the Villa Barbaro is essentially 
dependent on Renaissance sources — principally Francesco Barbaro's De 
re uxoria, Boccacio, and, above all, the Tabula Cebetis. 


52 These figures were first identified as the Lares or household gods by 
Ivanoff (1976, 29ff.). Veronese’s representations respond, as Ivanoff ob- 
serves, to the inscription on the door lintel of the Stanza del Bacco, 
“GENIO ET LARIBUS,” and corresponds as well to the description of the 
dogskin-clad Lares in Cartari’s 1556 publication: “Per lo più erano stimati 


28 Paolo Veronese, Harmonia or La Musica, fresco of vault 
cove. Villa Barbaro, Stanza del Tribunale d'Amore or degli 
Sposi (photo: CISAAP) 


Moreover, logical as the identification of Sonno in the con- 
text of a Bacchic tableau might be, the placement of Apollo 
in a separate, secondary composition at the cornice level 
of the room (Fig. 31) militates against the supposition that 
the musical follower of Bacchus is here figured as a Muse. 
If one returns to the private, northern end of the villa to 
look again at the lunette representing summer and autumn, 
one discovers that, in contrast to the secular iconography 
of the Stanza del Bacco, the grape and grain held by Bac- 
chus and Ceres may here transmit a potentially more spir- 
itual message through their Eucharistic associations. Thus 
the vineyards of the Barbaro estate, or at least the wines 
they produce, may take their place in the progression from 
the microcosm of this villa to the macrocosm of Divine 
Love, now in a Christian as well as classical context. Sim- 
ilarly, the fictive cameos set between the four elements in 
the vault composition and traditionally identified as per- 
sonifications of Abundance, Fertility, Profane Love, and 
Fortune, establish a bond between the regenerative power 
made possible by the cosmos governed by Love and that 
which has resulted from the union of Marcantonio and 
Giustiniana and the abundance of the Barbaro estate. 
Daniele Barbaro’s vocation as a cleric and Patriarch Elect 


i Lari custodi privati delle case et erano percio fatti in forma di giovanetti 
vestiti con pelle di cane che habbino a piedi pur anco il cane.” Natale 
Comes also describes the Lares in connection with their dogs and includes 
references to their association with wine and flowers (p. 196: “Erat prae- 
terea consuetudo, uti Laribus vinum & thuris odor offerretur, ex orna- 
renturque; varijs florum coronis: quibus dijs eitam aliquando offerebantur 
soluti flores & primatiae frugum.”) For a most thorough treatment of the 
Lares and Genii in ancient Roman literature and religious practice, see 
G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rômer, Munich, 1971, 173-79. The 
identification of the Lares has not been challenged by recent authors on 
the villa, notably Puttfarken and Crosato. The latter has, however, linked 
the Lares to Fortuna and thus to a more explicitly Christianized inter- 
pretation of the allegories at Maser based on the Tabula Cebetis (Crosato, 
230-34). Puttfarken ignores the issue, offering no specific identification 
of these figures at all. 


53 Puttfarken, 7-11. 
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29 Paolo Veronese, Caritas, fresco of vault cove. Villa Bar- 
baro, Stanza del Tribunale d'Amore or degli Sposi (photo: 
CISAAP) 


of Aquileia encourages the viewer of these frescoes to search 
for a Christian interpretation of their essentially pagan pro- 
gram. Divine Love, born in Paradise, may evoke the new 
Eve or, more precisely, the Marian image of the Apoca- 
lyptic womar of Revelation who “appeared in heaven. . . 
clothed with the sun."# Her dragon, the symbol of the pri- 
mordial chaos engendered by Empedocles' Strife, can thus 
be viewed as a metaphor for the Devil himself, described 
in Revelation as “the great dragon ... that old serpent 
called the Devil and Satan which deceiveth the whole 
world,” 

The image of the Satanic dragon vanquished by Chris- 
tian Love had appeared as part of Marian imagery and the 
iconography of the Christian virtue Amity well before Ve- 
ronese devised his decorative solution at Maser. Although 
proximate examples from sixteenth-century Italian villas 
are not known, an analogous association of Christian Love 
and demonic serpents may be cited in a drawing in the 
British Museum by Adrian Janssens depicting a Triumph 
of Divine Love as a female personification holding a lamb 
and riding over a dragon (Fig. 32).* 

For literary support of a Christianized view of Divine 
Love, one may consult so revered a work of Italian poetry 
as Dante's Paradiso, in which the poet describes his image 
of Love, the organizing, ruling force of the Primum mobile: 


The nature of the universe which still 
The center and revolves all else, from here, 
As from its starting-point, all movement wills. 


This heaven it is which has no other ‘where’ 
Than the Divine Mind: ‘tis but in that Mind 
That love, its spur, and the power it rains inhere. 


The light and love which round this circle wind, 
As it enfolds the rest, He comprehends 
By Whom alone such girdle is confined. 


This circle’s motion takes no measurements 
From other spheres beneath, but theirs computes. . . . 


ur 
si 


30 Paolo Veronese, vault fresco. Villa Barbaro, Stanza del 
Bacco (photo: CISAAP) 





31 Paclo Veronese, Apollo and Venus, fresco of vault cove. 
Villa Barbaro, Stanza del Bacco (photo: CISAAP) 


Pico, too, emphasizes the association between Divine Love 
and the Christian Godhead in comments such as this: 


Having explained that which was to be understood about 
celestial and angelic love, we shall move on to declare 
the nature of that love which is properly an image of this 
one, thus: as the ideas descend into the angelic mind from 
heaven, that is from God, and thereby is born in it [the 
angelic mind] the love of intellectual beauty, so the same 
ideas descend from the angelic mind into the rational 
soul. These ideas are as much more imperfect than those 
that are in the angelic mind as the [mortal] soul and ra- 


5 “The Revelation of Saint John the Divine” (King James version), 12:1. 
55 Ibid., 12:9. 


5 A.M. Hind, Catalogue of Drawings of Dutch and Flemish Artists 
in the British Museum, London, v, 1932, 144. 


57 La divina commedia, Paradiso xxvii, 106-116, trans. D. Sayers and 
B. Reynolds, Harmondsworth, 1962, 294. 
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32 Adrian Janssens, Triumph of Divine Love (photo: British 
Museum) 


tional nature [of men] are more imperfect than the angel 
and intellectual nature, from which both nature and name 
change, as was declared in the first book. 


In Christian imagery, Mary serves as the parallel of Em- 
pedocles’ Divine Love. Like the secular personification, 
Mary, in her role as the new Eve, overpowers the serpent 
and becomes the vehicle for imparting order to the world 
through Christ's initiation of the era of grace, of Love. 

It has already been noted that Veronese recapitulates dif- 
ferent aspects of Divine Love in other rooms of the villa. 
It is, therefore, hardly surprising that the evocation of the 
power of Christian Love by an essentially pagan image 
should be reinforced by the appearance of Mary herself in 
the Holy Family compositions (Figs. 33 and 34) in the 
chambers adjoining the Salone. These images serve both 


58 Pico, 11, xxii, fol. 30r: ”. . . expedito quello che dello amore celeste et 
angelico era da intendere passareno ad dichiarare la natura di quello amore 
che e propriamente una imagine di questo, cosi adunque; come dal cielo 
cioé da Dio descendono nella mente angelica la idea, & per questo nasce 
in epsa amore di belleza intellectuale, cosi della mente angelica descen- 
dono nell’ anima rationale le medesime idee, le quali sono tanto piu im- 
perfecte di quelle che sono nella mente angelica quanto l'anima & la natura 
rationale e piu imperfecta dello angelo & della natura intellectuale, di che 
mutano & natura & nome come fu nel primo libro dichiarato.” Pico's 
reference to his first book of the Commento is to his discussion of divine 
and human love in 1, ii, fols. 14ff. 


5° There is some disagreement as to whether or not this figure should be 
identified as Venetia: Medea describes her as Abbondanza, defending her 
riches from Fortezza and Invidia. Douglas Lewis has more recently as- 
serted that this figure should be identified with the Pausanian goddesses 
of Fortune, Agathos Daimon and Agatha Tyche, as she stands here for 
good fortune withheld from the grasp of men. (This interpretation was 
proposed on March 6, 1982 in a paper on the iconography of the Villa 
Barbaro presented to the Art History Student Union of Columbia Uni- 
versity, a paper that develops a primarily Pausanian interpretation of the 
villa's fresco and nymphaeum sculpture programs and proposes that the 
principal figure in the vault of the Salone be identified as Aristodama.) 
A prototype for Fortuna pictured nude atop the globe was known to Ve- 


as objects of devotion and as models for emulation by the 
villa residents. The humanity manifest in the Holy Family 
groups, together with their location at the lunette level of 
the decorative scheme, a level equivalent to the realm of 
the Barbaro in the Salone, suggest that they provide an 
important iconographic link between the figure of Divine 
Love in the vault and the human and Christian Love of the 
Barbaro family members below. In the case of the eastern 
room, the so-called Stanza della Lucerna (E in Fig. 1), 
Christian devotion is even more explicitly visualized in the 
ceiling allegory of Faith (Fig. 35). 

For Venetian patricians, multiple references to the Virgin 
Mary and Venus could not but conjure up the image of 
Venetia. Those facets of Divine Love presented elsewhere 
in the villa thus prepare the viewer for the frescoed cor- 
relative of the allegory of Faith. That composition (Fig. 36), 
in the so-called Stanza del Cane (F in Fig. 1), west of the 
Salone, depicts Venetia as Veronese and his contemporaries 
most often portrayed her, atop the globe accompanied by 
her faithful lion.® Viewed together, the images of Faith and 
Venetia may allude in general terms to the compatibility 
of Church and State functions in Venice and more specif- 
ically to Daniele and Marcantonio Barbaro's twofold con- 
tribution to Church and State as diplomats and, in Dan- 
iele’s case, as Patriarch Elect of Aquileia. Moreover, as Love 
was, according to Pico, born on Venus’ birthday and Ven- 
ice — like Venus born from the sea — was founded on a 
day of comparable conceptual importance in the Christian 
calendar, Annunciation Day, Veronese’s imagery logically 
suggests an association between Love and the domain of 
Venetia. 

As Love is the mediator of Peace in a Strife-ridden cos- 
mos, Venetia acts as the agent of Peace on earth. Daniele 
Barbaro is himself documented as having contributed to 
Ducal Palace decoration an iconographic program in which 
the image of Venice is associated with pagan personifica- 
tions of Peace. In the Sala del Consiglio dei Dieci, the paint- 


ronese in the tondo of the Libreria by Giuseppe Porta, but there the per- 
sonification appears blindfolded with no lion at her side. The visual evi- 
dence of Veronese’s fresco in the Stanza del Cane at Maser is perhaps 
more easily associated with the precedent set at the Duca! Palace in the 
Sala del Consiglio dei Dieci by Zelotti’s image of Venetia. Moreover, the 
surrounding personifications in the Stanza del Cane — Time with History 
and Merit with Truth — refer more logically to Daniele and Marcantonio’s 
service to the Republic as Historian and Senator respectively than to the 
notion of deprivation by Fortuna, as Lewis has suggested. 


°° The multifaceted interpretations of the personification of Venetia have 
only recently been examined with respect to State iconography: S. Sind- 
ing-Larsen discusses the iconography of Venetia in relation to the Chris- 
tian imagery of the Ducal Palace decorations produced after the fires of 
1574 and 1577; Christ in the Council Hall: Studies in the Religious Icon- 
ography of the Venetian Republic (Acta ad archaeologiam et artium his- 
toriam pertinentia [Institutum Romanum Norvegiae] v), Rome, 1974. The 
image of State is analyzed in relation to traditional depictions of Venus, 
Mary, Justice, and Dea Roma by D. Rosand, “Venetia Figurata: The Icon- 
ography of a Myth,” in Interpretazioni veneziane: studi di storia dell'arte 
in onore di Michelangelo Muraro, ed. D. Rosand, Venice, 1984, to whom 
I am grateful for lending me the manuscript before publication. For a 
discussion of the pagan aspects of the development of the image of State 
during the 1550's and specifically to the program for the chamber of the 
Council of Ten, see Reist (as in n. 2), chap. 2. 





33 Paolo Veronese, The Holy Family with Saint Catherine, 
Villa Barbaro, Stanza del Cane (photo: CISAAP) 


ings by Veronese, Zelotti, and Ponchino display Barbaro's 
conception of Venetian trade and good fortune (presented 
as Mercury) receiving the olive branch of peace proffered 
by Minerva. The Salone figure of Divine Love at Maser 
and the personification of the State in the Stanza del Cane 
thus prepare the viewer for the iconography of Peace ex- 
pounded in the statuary and vault fresco of the garden 
nymphaeum (Fig. 37) and its grotto (G in Fig. 1).° But even 
more significantly, the artistic and spatial relationship of 
these vault compositions, with personifications of Church 
and State flanking an axis established by Divine Love and 
Peace, encourages a reading of Divine Love as Divine and 
Christian, as well as Divine and Venetian. In either case, 
she is the guarantor of Peace. 

Whether one reads this figure of Divine Love in her pur- 
est Empedoclean form, conquering Strife, or whether one 
sees in her the new Eve reincarnated in the Virgin Mary 
vanquishing the Satanic monster, this figure of Love ex- 
presses the values of the Barbaro and does so in Daniele 
Barbaro's preferred language, that of classical antiquity. In 
the city of Venice, Barbaro had himself participated in the 


é The identification of Daniele Barbaro as the author of the decorative 
program for this room was first made by F Sansovino, Venetia città no- 
bilissima et singolare . . . , Venice, 1581, fol. 123v: ”. . . si passa al le 
sale dell'Eccelso Consiglio de Dieci, illustri per pitture notabili & delicate 

. & l'inventione fu di Daniele Barbaro eletto d'Aquilea dottiss. gen- 
tilhuomo di questa età.” 


Carolyn Kolb provided a persuasive analysis of the program of the 
nymphaeum statuary in a paper first presented to the Dumbarton Oaks 
Center for Studies in Landscape Architecture in May, 1974: “The Nym- 
phaeum of the Villa Barbaro at Maser.” 


63 See above, n. 61. 


64 The iconographic programs for the decorations of the Libreria and Scala 
d'Oro have been elucidated by N. Ivanoff: “La Scala d'Oro del Palazzo 
Ducale di Venezia,” Critica d'arte, vin, 1961, 27-41; “Il ciclo allegorico 
della Libreria Sansoviniana,” Arte antica e moderna, xiii- xvi, 1961, 248- 
258; “I cicli Allegorici della Libreria e del Palazzo Ducale a Venezia,” 
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34 Paclo Veronese, The Holy Family with Saint John. Villa 
Barbaro, Stanza della Lucerna (photo: CISAAP) 


development and brief flowering of a classical, strictly al- 
legorical approach to State iconography when, in 1553, he 
had devised the invenzione for the ceiling decorations of 
the Sala del Consiglio dei Dieci. There, as in other pro- 
grams of the middle decades of the century, ranging in date 
from 1537 to 1558, for the Loggetta, Libreria, and Scala 
d'Oro. exclusively pagan forms allude to the powers of the 
State.“ At the Palazzo Trevisan in Murano, Veronese, most 
probably in collaboration with Daniele Barbaro, visualized 
a decorative program that, now ina private setting, restates 
the same predilection for pagan forms. 

The program at Maser provides the next link in that chain 
of Venetian invenzioni. The cohesion of the program, as 
centered upon the macrocosmic and microcosmic manifes- 
tations of Divine Love, underscores the fact that Daniele 
Barbaro and Veronese here sought to express the strength 
and endurance of the Barbaro family, the Republic, and 
the Church in such a way that they could proclaim with 


in Rinascimento europeo, Rinascimento veneziano (Il Corso Interna- 
zionale. Fondazione Cini, Venice, 1961), Venice, 1967, 2#1-297; and “La 
Libreria Marciana,” Saggi e memorie di storia dell'arte, v1, 1968, 35-78. 
The iconography of the statues of Jacopo Sansovino’s Laggetta has been 
explained in detail by F. Sansovino, first in his 1562 publication Delle cose 
notabili della città di Venetia, 11, fol. 22v, and later with no substantive 
changes in Venetia città . . . (as in n. 61), fols. 111r-v. 


$5 The identifications of the subjects of Veronese’s and £elotti's frescoes 
in the Palazzo Trevisan were published without comment or analysis by 
Ridolfi (1, 322ff. and 367). The compositions in the palac: were engraved 
in the 18th century and published by A.M. Zanetti, Varie pitture a fresco 
dai principali maestri veneziani, Venice, 1760. See also G.M. Urbani de 
Gheltof, I! Palazzo di Camillo Trevisan a Murano, Venice. 1890; W. Wol- 
ters, “Una villa cinquecentesca in pericolo a Murano,” Autichità viva, v, 
1966, 27ff.; A. Caiani, “Un palazzo veronese a Murano: mote e aggiunte,” 
Arte veneta, xxii, 1968, 47-59; E. Bassi, Palazzi di Venezia, Venice, 1976, 
529ff. 
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35 Paolo Veronese, Allegory of Faith, vault fresco. Villa Bar- 
baro, Stanza della Lucerna (photo: CISAAP) 


equal vigor their confidence in the universality of ancient 
forms and ideas. 


Inge Jackson Reist, a recent Ph.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity and former Lecturer and Curatorial Assistant at The 
Frick Collection, is the chief coordinator of reference work 
for the photograph archive of the Frick Art Reference Li- 
brary. [The Frick Art Reference Library, 10 East 71st Street, 
New York, NY 10021] 
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Expressive Aspects of Caravaggio’s First Inspiration of Saint Matthew 


Troy Thomas 


A new interpretation is offered here to account for Matthew illiterate and lowly 
appearance in Caravaggio’s first Inspiration of Saint Matthew. The saint's expres- 
sion of surprise as he looks at the first lines of his gospel shows that Caravaggio 
depicted him in a moment of sudden understanding. Divine revelation ends his 
earthly ignorance. In this article, Caravaggio's treatment of Matthew is related to 
historical accounts of the saint's life. The Apostle prepares himself for and finds 
insight into the divine through ignorance, humility, and simplicity, qualities that 
had been given the imprimatur of post-Tridentine religious reformers. Caravaggio's 
approach to the subject remains personal and unique as an indecorous, ironic de- 
piction. Recognition of the Apostle's astonishment as a sign of divine illumination 
is essential if his ignorant appearance is to be understood. 


In memory of Howard Hibbard 


Ever since the seventeenth century, there has been agree- 
ment among critics concerning the appearance and char- 
acter of Matthew in Caravaggio’s first version of the In- 
spiration of Saint Matthew, intended for the Contarelli 
Chapel of S. Luigi dei Francesi (Fig. 1). Bellori, Caravag- 
gio's early biographer, described Matthew as lacking the 
appearance of a saint, and noted in particular that his feet 
were crudely exposed to the public.: Bellori’s account made 
a great impression on later writers, who have never con- 
tradicted him. Caravaggio’s Matthew has been character- 
ized by commentators on the painting as both vulgar and 
ignorant in appearance. In recent literature, it has been 
noted that Matthew's mental capacity seems so limited to 
the angel that it guides his hand in writing the Gospel.? One 
writer has called Matthew “a homely individual whose 
gross and vulgar appearance is matched by his illiteracy.” 

Art historians have realized that there must have been 
reasons for such a degrading interpretation of Matthew by 
Caravaggio. Walter Friedlaender, who has spoken elo- 


Ed. note: 

Publication of this article and of the essay by Willard Bohn concludes 
Creighton Gilbert's distinguished tenure as Editor-in-Chief of The Art 
Bulletin 


I should like to thank the following people for their help in the preparation 
of this article: Liana Cheney, Shirley Hibbard, Chris Hildebrandt, Donna 
Horley, Loretta Reigle, Linda Ross, David Sices, Richard Spear, Jean 
Thomas. The late Howard Hibbard was of great assistance. I am indebted 
to the Research Council of The Pennsylvania State University, Capitol 
Campus, for two travel grants, and to the National Endowment for the 
Humanities for the award of a place in Howard Hibbard's 1981 Summer 
Seminar for College Teachers, “From Michelangelo to Bernini.” I read a 
version of this paper at a symposium, “Baroque Art in Italy,” April 13 
and 14, 1984, at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, organized by 
Barry Wind. 

1 Bellori, 205-06 reprinted in Hibbard, 365: ”. . . poiché, avendo egli ter- 
minato il quadro di mezzo di San Matteo e postolo su l'altare, fu tolto 
via da i preti dire che quella figura non aveva decoro, nè aspetto di Santo, 
stando a sedere con le gambe incavalcate e co'piedi rozzamente espoti al 


quently of the saint’s ignorance, also realized that Cara- 
vaggio's radical novelties in style were not deliberately anti- 
religious. On the contrary, Caravaggio's naturalism made 
the biblical stories more vivid and tangible than ever be- 
fore. Friedlaender connected Matthew's lowbrow, “popu- 
lar” appearance in a general way with the humility sought 
by Saint Philip Neri and his circle in late sixteenth-century 
Rome, with reform ideas in Caravaggio’s native Lombardy, 
and with the revived interest in the simplicity of the early 
Church. Caravaggio's ties with Saint Philip's Orator have 
been recently questioned, however.’ In spite of these in- 
sights into the nature of Caravaggio’s religious expression, 
his depiction of Matthew as an illiterate peasant has con- 
tinued to be a characterization that art historians have at- 
tempted to explain without complete success. 

A learned argument linking Matthew with Socrates as a 
model of earthly ignorance was put forward by Irving 
Lavin, to explain the illiterate appearance of Caravaggio’s 
saint.* Although Caravaggio’s Matthew does resemble Soc- 


popolo." (“After he had finished the central picture of Saint Matthew and 
installed it on the altar, the priests took it down, saying that the figure 
with its legs crossed and its feet rudely exposed te the public had neither 
decorum nor the appearance of a saint.) 


2 Friedlaender, 97, 100: ”. . . the well-dressed gentleman Levi-Matthew, 
as shown in the Vocation, changes into a peasanz, shabbily dressed and 
so uneducated that the angel must gently lead his calloused hand when, 
many years after his Calling, he writes the Gospei . . . the girl-angel . . . 
not trusting the saint's capacity for understanding, has laid three fingers 
of her plump and childlike hand upon his enormous one, which appar- 
ently is more accustomed to heavy manual labor than to literature.” 


3 Lavin, 66. R. Spear, Caravaggio and His Followers, New York, 1975, 
199, refers to “Matthew's illiterate clumsiness” in Caravaggio's painting; 
Hibbard, 144, also calls Matthew illiterate. 


4 Friedlaender, 97; see also 123ff. 
5 See n. 22 below. 
ê Lavin, 66ff. 


CARAVAGGIO'S FIRST INSPIRATION OF 
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rates, with his round, bald head and beard, the saint also 
conforms with an Apostle type commonly used by artists. 
If indeed Caravaggio had Socrates in mind, it must be ad- 
mitted that the association of Matthew with Socrates is at 
best only one of analogy. Even if it is accepted that both 
symbolize the idea that divine wisdom is achieved through 
earthly ignorance, there is no literary or visual tradition 
that connects Matthew and Socrates.” It is unlikely that 
Caravaggio would have been capable of linking Matthew 
and Socrates through the kind of erudite symbolism sug- 
gested by Lavin. More probably, Caravaggio had an in- 
terest only in the physical features of Socrates. He may 
have thought of Socrates as a model of ugliness, and given 
Matthew his features to stress the saint’s earthly quality, 
to contrast his appearance with that of the beautiful angel. 

An alternative to Lavin's theory in accounting for the 
anomalous appearance of an ignorant saint in Caravaggio’s 
painting was suggested by Luigi Spezzaferro.* In an ingen- 
ious argument, Spezzaferro denied that the first Inspiration 
was painted as late as 1602, through an unusual reading of 
the documentary evidence. According to Spezzaferro, Car- 
avaggio could only have painted the first Inspiration before 
the other paintings in the chapel, as a sort of trial piece, 
and then modified Matthew's coarse appearance in favor 
of a more decorous type in the laterals, the Calling (Figs. 
2, 3), and the Martyrdom (Figs. 4, 5), and in the second 
Inspiration (Fig. 6). Spezzaferro hypothesized that the first 
Inspiration was painted as a temporary altarpiece in May 
1599, when the Contarelli Chapel was opened for cele- 
brating masses, and that the picture was used to determine 
whether Caravaggio should be given the commission for 
the laterals. He further speculated that the contract of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1602 was for Caravaggio’s second version of the 
painting, not the first. His idea has not won much support. 
In 1599 Jacob Cobaert was still working on a statue of the 
Inspiration of Saint Matthew, which was intended to serve 


7 Lavin's parallel of Matthew and Socrates focuses on the notion of a man 
whose wisdom starts with ignorance. But there is also a negative factor 
in the reputation of Socrates, his Luxuria, as cited by Giovanni Battista 
della Porta (p. 88) in his De Humana Physiognomonia (1586), particularly 
in connection with the physiognomy of his face (I use the edition published 
in Hanover, 1593). In his greatly enlarged Italian edition, Della fisonomia 
dell'huomo . . . libri sei, Naples, 1610, 236, Della Porta notes that Soc- 
rates was a corruptor of youth, having loved Alcibiades among others. 
The author records that Socrates mockingly tried to justify his behavior 
by asserting that Homer had much praised the downy beards of youth. 
It is not surprising therefore that when Della Porta applies the laws of 
the physiognomic interpretation of character to Socrates, he comes to the 
same conclusion. Quoting the Athenian philosopher Polemon, who had 
written on physiognomy, Della Porta says that Socrates' flat nose and 
concave lower face indicate him to be a victim of immoderate passions 
(p. 162): “Simo naso Socratem fuisse narrat Plato in Theaeteto, et ab eo 
Ammonius. Polemon Socratem luxuriosum fuisse dicit, quod illius loci 
superifciem concavam haberet, quae naso ac mento interiacet.” 

Perhaps it is not really necessary to compare Saint Matthew in Cara- 
vaggio's painting with images of Socrates to explain his features. Cara- 
vaggio’s Matthew is similar in appearance to the Apostle as represented 
by other artists, for example he resembles the Saint Matthew of Giovan 
Ambrogio Figino (Lavin, fig. 10), and that of Girolamo Romanino, 
painted, like Figino’s, in Caravaggio’s native Lombardy, about 1521 
(Friedlaender, fig. 67). Matthew resembles some of the other figures painted 


as an altarpiece for the chapel. The statue was refused as 
unsuitable for the altar on January 30, 1602, paving the 
way for Caravaggio's contract for his first Inspiration eight 
days later. 

The chronology of Caravaggio’s paintings for the Con- 
tarelli Chapel is actually now well understood on the basis 
of documents discovered by Röttgen in the 1960's.° Some 
of the novel characteristics of Matthew’s appearance in the 
first Inspiration may be explained by the type of studio 
model that Caravaggio was using at the moment and by 
his shift in style which favored more massive, sculptural 
figures. Caravaggio's conception of Matthew’s physical ap- 
pearance changed after 1600, when he painted the Calling. 
In 1602, he stressed the density and sculptural solidity of 
Matthew, and he reinforced the figure's mass by bringing 
it forward to the picture plane.” The same stress on density 
and volume is found in Caravaggio’s Crucifixion of Saint 
Peter in the Cerasi Chapel, completed in late 1601. Cara- 
vaggio also may have emphasized Matthew's volume be- 
cause his painting was replacing a sculpture. Matthew has 
a different face in the Inspiration, because Caravaggio used 
a different model. It may even be that the contradiction in 
appearance between the Matthew in the Calling and the 
Matthew in the first Inspiration caused the church author- 
ities to object to the latter and reject it. Caravaggio seems 
to have been unconcerned about the inconsistency of 
changing Matthew’s appearance. Along with these changes 
in form and style, his altered conception of Matthew as 
lowly and illiterate is intimately bound up with a new nar- 
rative structure in the Inspiration. Matthew’s expression of 
surprise indicates that Caravaggio actually represented him 
at the moment he is transformed by divine revelation from 
a state of earthly ignorance to one of understanding. In this 
study, four interrelated elements concerning the character 
and interaction of Matthew and the angel will be discussed: 
Matthew’s expression of surprise, the idea of his ignorance, 


by Caravaggio himself to represent Christ's humble followers. He is sim- 
ilar, for example, to the three prominent apostles in Caravaggio’s Death 
of the Virgin (Hibbard, fig. 133), all of whom have beards and bald heads. 


8 L. Spezzaferro, “Caravaggio rifiutato? 1. Il problema della prima ver- 
sione del San Matteo,” Ricerche di storia dell'arte. x, 1980, 49-64. 


9 H. Röttgen demonstrated that the Inspiration was painted last on the 
basis of documents he and Michèle Schwager discovered in the 1960's. He 
summed up his findings in Il Caravaggio, ricerche e interpretazioni, Rome, 
1974, 56ff. A convenient compilation of documents discovered up to 1971, 
including the contract for the first Inspiration of February 7, 1602, is found 
in Dell'Acqua and Cinotti. The latter also reproduce (p. 152) the document 
in which the rector of S. Luigi dei Francesi, Francesco Contarelli, and the 
congregation find Cobaert's statue unsatisfactory. Hibbard, 303, adduces 
other reasons for rejecting Spezzaferro’s argument, noting that the first 
Inspiration attracted a great deal of adverse commentary; that the painting 
was infused with too much thoughtful and erudite learning to be a tem- 
porary altarpiece; and that the commission of anather altarpiece proves 
that the first version was unsatisfactory. M. Cinotti, Michelangelo Merisi 
detto Il Caravaggio, tutte le opere (I pittori Bergamaschi), Bergamo, 
1983, 414, lists the majority of critics who accept the date 1602 for the 
first Inspiration. 

10 Caravaggio's stylistic changes in 1601-02 are discussed by H. Hibbard, 
“Caravaggio’s Two St. Matthews,” Romisches Jahrbuch für Kunst- 
geschichte, xx, 1983, 186f. 


his humilitv, and the question of irony. 


Matthews Surprise 

The contract with Caravaggio of February 7, 1602 for 
the first Inspiration specifies that the angel be shown “dic- 
tating.” It is characteristic of Caravaggio that he depicted 
this act of divine inspiration in as tangible and physical a 
way as possible. He shows how God's word reaches the 
saint through the intermediary of the angel, who mouths 
the words and guides his hand across the page as Hebrew 
letters are formed. The point of the angel's helping gesture 
is to stress the divine origin of the New Testament and the 
saint's need of supernatural aid. 

An aspect of Matthew’s appearance that has been over- 
looked in the literature on this painting is his expression of 
surprise. The first words of Matthew's Gospel appear on 
the page miraculously, through divine intervention, and 
the saint has his eyes fixed on them. He seems to be una- 
ware of the presence of the beautiful angel, and with great 
intensity strains to read and grasp the meaning of the words 
that he writes with the angel’s guidance. His intensity is 
shown by his tightly crossed legs and arched back. Al- 
though his face is partly in shadow, it is possible to see that 
his eyes are wide open in amazement as the words appear 
on the page ‘Fig. 7). This look of surprise also accounts for 
his wrinkled brow. Matthew is full of wonder and excite- 
ment, and seems to be startled because he has a sudden 
apprehension of what the words mean. They form in He- 
brew the first lines of Matthew's Gospel, showing Christ's 
descent from Abraham and thus establishing continuity be- 
tween the Old and the New Law. Caravaggio shows Mat- 
thew's amazement at seeing proof of Christ's legitimacy as 


!! Dell'Acqua and Cinotti, 152: ”. . . Michelangelo debba . . . depingere 

. un quadro . . . il qual . . . contengha l'effigie et imagine di s{an] 
Mattheo in actu scribentis Evangeliu[m] con l'effigie et imagine ancor d'un 
angelo a man dritta in actu dictan{di] Evangeliu[m] et l'un et l'altro con 
li corpi intieri.” 

The guiding hand of the angel represents “dictating” in the most phys- 
ical and concrete way possible, and emphasizes divine inspiration. Ma- 
rini's interpretation, that the angel is correcting the text of the saint, in- 
troduces an unnecessary anecdotal element, and fails to stress the essential 
points of the divine origin of the New Testament and Matthew’s sud- 
den revelation. See M. Marini, lo Michelangelo da Caravaggio, Rome, 
1974, 30, 


12 It does not necessarily follow from this, as Lavin seems to imply (p. 
66), that Caravaggio was a learned scholar who corrected the grammar 
in two Hebrew versions of Matthew published in the 16th century. Car- 
avaggio's text is an exact translation of the Vulgate; the painter therefore 
probably had an advisor translate the Vulgate into Hebrew. It is unlikely 
that he was aware of the Hebrew versions of Du Tillet and Miinster, with 
their grammatical inconsistencies. Lavin argues that Caravaggio followed 
the Miinster edition of 1582, which, however, ungrammatically includes 
an extra article omitted in Caravaggio's text. In their shapes and ap- 
pearance Caravaggio’s letters show many differences from the typeface 
of this edition. If it is true, as Lavin argues, that the manuscript that 
Miinster used lacked the beginning and that he supplied it himself by 
translating the Vulgate into Hebrew, why couldn't Caravaggio's advisor 
have done the same? On the traditional view of the Church as to the 
importance of Hebrew as the language in which God spoke to man, and 
on the concept of Hebraica veritas, the need to return to the uncorrupted 
original of sacred texts in Hebrew and Aramaic, see J.W. O'Malley, Giles 
of Viterbo or Church and Reform, Leiden, 1968, 71-83. Hibbard, 139, 
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the Messiah prophesied by the Jews. It is also true that 
because Caravaggio shows the Gospel being written in He- 
brew, rather than in Greek as suggested by the Protestants, 
the painting stresses the historical claim of the Catholic 
Church that Matthew's Gospel, held to be the first, was 
written in the language of the Jews and came directly from 
God. The language of the text thus emphasizes the histor- 
ical roots of the Church, its universality, and its tradition.” 
If we could see Caravaggio’s Matthew from the front so 
that his face would be fully visible, he would look some- 
thing like the astonished Saint Peter in Gerard Segher's 
Denial of Christ (Fig. 8), without, however, the slight hint 
of fear." 

Although Caravaggio started painting old men with 
wrinkled brows about 1600 to emphasize their age, in the 
case of Matthew the wrinkles are appropriate to the nar- 
rative, since they enhance the expression of astonishment 
in his eyes. Thomas’ knit brow in Caravaggio's Doubting 
of Thomas (Fig. 10) is also significant for the narrative. In 
other pictures too, Caravaggio emphasizes the humanity 
of his subjects through their wrinkled brows; he contrasts 
the expressions of ordinary mortals with smooth-browed 
divine figures, as in his London Supper at Emmaus (Fig. 9) 
and Sacrifice of Abraham (Hibbard, fig. 102). 

The look of astonishment or surprise was discussed in 
Della Porta’s handbook on physiognomy mentioned above 
(n. 7), and in Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo's Trattato dell'arte 
della pittura, scoltura et architettura (Milan, 1584). Lo- 
mazzo borrows a few lines from Ariosto in describing the 
passion of wonderment, in which one’s eyebrows are bent 
arch-like. This idea was repeated by Della Porta, who, 
under the heading “Caperata frons in altum erecta” (“Wrin- 


must be correct in supposing that a “learned advisor” was responsible for 
the Hebrew text; he also notes that Cardinal Baronius, the famous church 
historian and intimate of Saint Philip Neri, was of the opinion that Mat- 
thew wrote “in lingua pure Ebrea,” an idea that goes back to Saint Jerome. 


8 Seghers, one of the few Flemish Caravaggisti, was in Italy sometime 
between 1611 and 1620, and depended on both Caravaggio's figure types 
and his concept of the dramatic moment. Actually the dark, piercing, 
wide-open eyes of Caravaggio’s Matthew are like those of the astonished 
man at the right in Segher’s painting, seated at the table, holding cards 
in one hand and his hat with the other. In respect to his facial features, 
beard, hair, and hat, this right-hand figure is a close relative of Caravag- 
gio’s younger Matthew in the Calling. Segher's painting is a kind of dem- 
onstration piece of the expression of surprise, with no less than five figures 
showing wide-open eyes. On Seghers’ sojourn in Italy, see D. Bodart, 
“Le voyage en Italie de Gérard Seghers,” Studi offerti a Giovanni Incisa 
della Rocchetta (Miscellanea della Società Romana di Storia Patria), xx, 
1973. 79-88. 


1 Lomazzo states that the passions have their origin in “vehement imag- 
ination,” and gives as an example “a sudden astonishment from something 
seen or heard” (p. 118): “Le passioni dell'animo, mutato ancora il corpo 
per la virtù, che hà l'animo appasionato di trasmutare il corpo, la qual 
virtù mossa della vehemente imaginatione, si come avvienne in un gran 
stupore, per qualche cosa veduta, ò udita.” Lomazzo comes close to saying 
that astonishment is the original passion, from which the others spring. 
15 Lomazzo, 167: “La meraviglia fà i moti suoi come in parte ci dimostra 
L'Ariosto, quando dice 

‘lo vi vò dir’, è far di meraviglia, 

Stringer le labra, & inarcar le ciglia. ” 
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kled, raised brow”), describes the expression of astonish- 
ment.’ Lomazzo was a Lombard, and his book may have 
been read by Caravaggio during his apprenticeship in 
Milan. Most of Leonardo da Vinci's notebooks were taken 
to Milan after his death, and it is possible that Caravaggio 
was aware of his description of the look of astonishment.” 

In Caravaggio's first Inspiration, a sudden flash of un- 
derstanding is revealed in Matthew's expression of aston- 
ishment. The message is clear: even the humblest and sim- 
plest of men may comprehend through divine revelation. 
In this picture Caravaggio uses a device that he also em- 
ployed in his Supper at Emmaus (Fig. 9), the depiction of 
a sudden and dramatic awareness of a spiritual experience. 


Matthew’s Ignorance 

The change in Matthew’s appearance from the Calling is 
striking; in the Inspiration he is now a crude individual, 
helplessly inept and almost comic with his large, round 
head, thick limbs, and intense expression. Caravaggio’s 
Matthew is not merely ignorant, however, for at the same 
time that the angel guides his hand, in an instant of mi- 
raculous insight he reads and understands the meaning of 
the words in front of him. Caravaggio compresses two 
slightly different moments in one image: the angel helps 
the peasant Matthew to write; and Matthew the Evangelist 
reads and comprehends the holy text. His earthly ignorance 
has prepared him to receive divine knowledge. 

Although Caravaggio’s theoretical interests may have 
been slight and he was probably not a great reader, his 
` numerous depictions of saints and Apostles as simple men 
demonstrate his familiarity with the idea, common in his 
day, that the early Christians were poor. Through his choice 
of models and his presentation of them, he created in his 
paintings his own version of the simple Christianity of the 
ancients. 

Historically, Matthew had an ambivalent reputation, as 
a man of learning and scholarship on the one hand, or as 
an uneducated individual who needed divine guidance on 
the other. According to one tradition, Matthew was said 
to have been a man of letters and high rank before he be- 
came an Apostle. He was a toll gatherer, an office of re- 
sponsibility usually conferred only upon well-born Ro- 
mans.” Wolfgang Lazius published a book in 1552 on the 
Passion of Christ which included additional chapters on the 
lives of the Apostles. One of three accounts of Matthew’s 
life, translated from the Hebrew of an unknown author, 
stressed the erudition of the saint, who “. . . was most 
learned . .. the blessed Matthew ... was... astute in 
solving questions concerning holy scripture . .. he was 
skilled in understanding. . . .”” 


16 Della Porta (as in n. 7), 121: “Caperata in altum frons, admirationis 
signum mihi esse videtur. Soliti enim sumus, cum admiramur aliquid, 
frontem corrugare, & e sui medio in altum erigere cum superciliis.” 
17“... With the eyebrows raised where they meet, making many wrin- 
kles on [old men's] foreheads” (Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms 2038, 21r; trans. 
E. MacCurdy, The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci, u, New York, 1958, 
871). 

18 Taylor and Cave, 138, 


Other writers, like Saint John Chrysostom, had dis- 
cussed the humble, lower-class origins of the Apostles and 
the divine intervention that was necessary for them to be 
able to accomplish their tasks in writing the Gospels: “. . . it 
was a divine power that pervaded all, and made [the Gos- 
pels] to prosper with all men. For if it had not been so, 
how could the publican, and the fisherman, and the un- 
learned, have attained to such philosophy?”® 

Here, Matthew's status as a publican was seen as a hand- 
icap rather than as an advantage in explaining his learning. 
In Jacopo da Voragine's Golden Legend too, it is made clear 
that Matthew became a wise scholar only late in his life. 
According to Jacopo, Matthew had a knowledge of many 
languages besides his native tongue. But he did not acquire 
this skill through his own study; rather it was a divine gift 
he received after his calling. In the Golden Legend, the eun- 
uch of Queen Candace of Ethiopia asks the saint “how he 
was able to speak and understand so many tongues. In an- 
swer, Matthew explained to him that when the Holy Ghost 
came upon the apostles, He gave them knowledge of all 
tongues. . . ."A 

Similarly, Caravaggio depicts Matthew's ability to write 
his Gospel as a divine gift. Matthew's own tongue was Ar- 
amaic, a language closely related to the Hebrew that it re- 
placed among the Galileans of his time. If Caravaggio had 
painted a “learned” Matthew, the saint would have been 
able to write in Hebrew without the physical intervention 
of the angel. But Caravaggio does not follow the tradition 
that Matthew was educated; indeed he was probably un- 
aware of the conflicting views in medieval exegesis on Mat- 
thew’s status as learned or unlearned. Caravaggio seems to 
have followed his own instincts with regard to the inter- 
pretation of his subjects, and he emphasizes — perhaps 
over-emphasizes — in his characterization of Matthew a 
central tenet of the Church, that the Apostles were depen- 
dent on divine inspiration in the writing of their Gospels. 
Certainly the peasant-Apostle in the painting expresses in 
visual form an ideal sympathetic to the Catholic Reform 
spirit of Rome: humility, recognition of unworthiness, an 
earthly ignorance in the face of divine wisdom. In the Mar- 
tyrdom (Figs. 4, 5), Matthew is once more a gentleman, 
this time wise with years and holiness. Here he is depicted 
as a venerable saint almost unresistingly facing death. The 
saint looks like the same man in the two companion can- 
vases, the Calling and the Martyrdom. When he painted 
the Inspiration in 1602, Caravaggio changed the type of 
model he favored, and he was not only bolder in his sense 
of sculptural form, but also more daring in his conception 
of the religious narrative, by showing the saint as illiterate. 
Matthew's expression of surprise, which suggests his rev- 


19 W, Lazius, Liber de Passione Domini Nostri lesu Christi... Mathiae 
Apostoli Vita, ex Hebraica Lingua Incerto Interprete Versa . .., Basel, 
1552, 122: “... eruditissimus esset . . . erat... beatus Mathias... in 
solvendis sacrae scripturae quaestionibus acutissimus . . . esset ad intel- 
ligentiam habilis. . . .” 

2 Chrysostom, 1956a, 4 (Homil., 1, 9, 10). 

2 Jacobus da Voragine, The Goiden Legend, New York, 1969, 563. 
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2 Caravaggio, Calling of Saint Matthew. Rome, S. Luigi dei 4 Caravaggio, Martyrdom of Saint Matthew. Rome, S. Luigi 
Francesi (photo: Istituto Centrale del Restauro, Rome, No. dei Francesi (photo: Istituto Centrale del Restauro, Rome, No. 
9779) 9773. 








5 Detail of Figure 4, turned 90 degrees 


to overcome the negative reaction of Caravaggio's critics, 
whe saw only a lack of decorum in the lowbrow saint. 


Matthews Humility 

Special attention to the concept of God's grace ard the 
personal relation of each man to his creator could no longer 
be claimed as the exclusive province of the Protestants by 
the 1590's. The “low church” formed by Saint Philip Neri 
and his followers in Rome practiced a simplicity of faith, 
a humility, and a mystic devotion which gave each indi- 
vidual a direct and earthly contact with God. The Filippini 
elation and understanding, and, therefore, the end of his were immensely popular, reaching the hearts of the masses. 
ignorance, was not a strong enough element in the painting Friedlaender had tried to demonstrate parallels between the 





3 Detail of Figure 2 
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6 Caravaggio, Inspiration of Saint Matthew, second version. 
Rome, S. Luigi dei Francesi iphoto: Istituto Centrale del Res- 
tauro, Rome, No. 9783) 


ideals of Saint Philip and Caravaggio in his religious works, 
but several scholars have discounted this hypothesis. Cozzi, 
Réttgen, and others have denied any connection between 
Caravaggio and Saint Philip's Oratory.” These critics have 
suggested that Caravaggio's breaches of decorum would 
have offended the Oratorians as much as any other group 
within the Church. It has been pointed out that Cardinal 
Baronius, who assumed the office of Praepositus in the Or- 
atory after the death of Philip Neri, was a jealous guardian 
of orthodoxy in painting. The taste of the Oratorians in 
art was conservative, for when they and their chapel-own- 
ers commissioned works they chose painters like Barocci, 
Neri's favorite; Roncalli, most prized by Baronius; Mu- 
ziano and Pulzone, both pietistic painters; and the famous 


22 Friedlaender, 123ff; G. Cozzi, “Intorno al cardinale Ottavio Paravicino, 
a monsignor Paolo Gualdo e a Michelangelo da Caravaggio," Rivista sto- 
rica italiana, vxxt11, 1961, 36-68, and esp. 62-65; Röttgen (as in n. 9), 236- 
240; others who have discounted Friedlaender's hypothesis include 
F. Bologna, “Il Caravaggio nella cultura e nella società del suo tempo,” 
Colloquio sul tema Caravaggio 2 i Caravaggeschi, organizzato d'intesa 
con le Accademie di Spagna e di Olanda (Rome, Feb. 12-14, 1973), Rome, 





7 Detail of Figure 1 











8 Gerard Seghers, Denial of Christ. Raleigh, North Carolina 
Museum of Art (photo: Museum) 


late Mannerists Zuccaro and Cesare d’Arpino. Cozzi has 
argued that the Oratorians were not moved by “liberal” or 
“democratic” feelings for the poor, as suggested by Fried- 
laender, but by the more traditional notion of charity. Rôtt- 
gen noted that the “humility” of the Oratorians was limited 
to their vows of poverty and to their social mission, but 
did not apply to their conception of the holy figures, to 
Christ and the saints, who should be depicted with proper 
respect and decorum. Thus the bloated body of Mary in 
Caravaggio’s Death of the Virgin would be inappropriate 
from the point of view of the Oratory. 

These ideas of Rôttgen and others explain how the Or- 
atory may have reacted to Caravaggio’s paintings, but they 
tell us nothing of how Caravaggio may have responded to 


1974, 149-187, and esp. 175-176 (Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, cccixxr, 
Quaderno N. 205, Problemi attuali di scienza e di cultura); and Hibbard, 
313. Caravaggio's ties with the Oratory have been reaffirmed by M. Fa- 
giolo dell'Arco, “Le ‘Opere di Misericordia,’ contributo alla poetica del 
Caravaggio.” L'arte, 1, 1968, 37-61, and esp. 41-42; and A. Zuccari, “La 
politica culturale dell'Oratorio romano nella seccnda metà del Cinque- 
cento,” Storia dell'arte, x11, 1981, 77-112, and esp. 92-105. 





9 Caravaggio, Supper at Emmaus. London, National Gallery 
(courtesy the Trustees) 





10 Caravaggio, Doubting of Thomas. Potsdam, Staatliche 
Schlôsser und Garten (photo: Museum) 


and internalized the concept of humility. Such neat dis- 
tinctions between rules of conduct appropriate for art or 
for life would probably have meant little to Caravaggio, 
whose art was revolutionary and whose life was 
unconventional. 

I do not claim that Caravaggio knew Neri or that he was 
influenced by him directly; only that the artist was aware 
of the importance of the concept of humility in the religious 
climate of Counter-Reform Rome, and that he made this 
concept his own, transforming it and expressing it through 


2 See R. Spear, “Stocktaking in Caravaggio Studies,” review of recent 
books or Caravaggio by lohn Gash, Alfred Moir, Howard Hibbard, and 
Mia Cinetti, Burlington Magazine, cxxvi, 1984, 162: “Like Alfred Moir 
and Mia Cinotti, Gash is not prepared to dismiss the relevance of S. Fi- 
lippo Neri's religious reform for our understanding of Caravaggio's art 

. . one might cite here Gash's reasonable conclusion: ‘it seems likely that 
Caravaggio would have responded to the Oratorians' tolerant, flexible 
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the filter of his artistic imagination. As I will show below, 
several post-Tridentine religious reformers discussed the 
idea of humility; awareness of its significance to religious 
experience had spread through all levels of Roman society.” 
It seems to me that Caravaggio would have been sympa- 
thetic to Saint Philip Neri’s ideas on humility, even though 
he ignored conventional rules of decorum in his paintings, 

Caravaggio did not attempt to depict Matthew in his 
painting as a dignified saint, rendered distant and inacces- 
sible through decorum, but rather he showed him as an or- 
dinary mortal, trying to comprehend divine mysteries. 
Matthew's human aspect, his humility, and his admission 
of ignorance are of value in Caravaggio's concept of reli- 
gious expression. Caravaggio seems to have been aware of 
the Oratorians’ emphasis on humility, but in conceiving 
Matthew as humble, he subverted the rules of decorum by 
inviting the viewer to identify with, to sympathize with, 
and perhaps even to be amused by Matthew rather than 
to venerate him. The rejection of at least two of Caravag- 
gio's religious paintings, the first Inspiration and the Death 
of the Virgin, may be explained by the artist's attempts to 
humanize the saints and make them ordinary. 

In seeking alternatives to the influence of the Oratorians, 
Hibbard has recently suggested links between Caravaggio's 
religious outlook and certain Pauline or Augustinian strains 
of Evangelism, current before the Council of Trent, that 
stressed man's dependence on divine grace and mercy.” 
Such a religious view seems to be behind paintings such as 
Caravaggio's Conversion of Paul, with its emphasis on un- 
deserved grace. The emphasis on humility in Caravaggio's 
Inspiration is perhaps closer to Saint Philip, but Matthew's 
total dependence on divine guidance also reflects the values 
of the Evangelism that flourished in the 1530's and 1540's 
and never entirely died out. 

Although Caravaggio probably did not know it, Saint 
Matthew historically was often considered to be the most 
humble of the Apostles. The Life of Matthew published by 
Lazius, quoted above, characterizes the saint as an edu- 
cated man who nevertheless humbly chose to become a 
pauper like Christ: 


Even though [Matthew] was most learned, yet he was 
not at all exalted, but in accord with the meaning of his 
name, truly strove to present himself as humble and 
lowly. He would always remark that, “to whatever de- 
gree you are great, so much more be you humble in all 
things.” And this to the wise man: “disgrace follows the 
proud, but exaltation follows the humble”. . . as a pau- 
per himself he followed Christ the pauper. . .* 


and largely explorative approach to personal faith . . . yet it would be 
misleading to talk of one exclusive source of religious inspiration, since 
the ardent ideals of the Counter Reformation, whether mystical, evan- 
gelical or austerely penitential, had penetrated most levels of lay and 
ecclesiastical society.’ ” 


2 Hibbard, 129-131. 
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The comments of Lazius demonstrate the currency in 
Caravaggio's time of the idea that Matthew was a wise man 
who chose humble poverty. This view was stated in its 
clearest form in a somewhat later source, William Cave's 
Life of Saint Matthew. Caravaggio was almost certainly 
unaware of Lazius’ book, and he could not have known of 
Cave's account. But these sources reflect traditional ideas 
about Saint Matthew that may have reached Caravaggio 
through advisors or acquaintances in the Church. Cave de- 
scribes the change that occurred in Matthew's status this 
way: 


Saint Matthew, called also Levi, was, though a Roman 
officer, an Hebrew of the Hebrews . . . his trade or way 
of life was that of a Publican or toll-gatherer to the Ro- 
mans (which probably had been his father’s trade, his 
name denot[ing] a broker or money-changer) an office 
of bad report among the Jews. Indeed among the Romans 
it was accounted a place of power and credit, and hon- 
orable reputation, not ordinarily conferred upon any but 
Roman knights . . . the man was rich, had a wealthy and 
gainfull trade, [was] a wise and prudent person (no fools 
being put into that office) and understood no doubt what 
it would cost him to comply with his new employment, 
that he must exchange wealth for poverty, a custom house 
for a prison, gainfull masters for a naked and despised 
Savior.* 


There is a certain parallel between Cave’s account and 
Caravaggio’s contrasting images of the rich and fashion- 
ably dressed Levi in the Calling (Figs. 2, 3), and the poor 
peasant in the first Inspiration. Caravaggio contrasts Levi's 
fine clothes with the Apostle’s humble tunic. The saint’s 
naked arms, legs, and feet in the Inspiration, interpreted 
by commentators on the painting from Bellori to the pres- 
ent as indications of his coarseness (his feet are not dirty, 


25 Lazius (as in n. 19), 122: “Quippe qui licet eruditissimus esset, nulla- 
tenus tamen extollebatur, sed iuxta sui nominis etymologiam, verè se par- 
vum et humilem exhibere nitebatur. Illiud semper memorans, quanto maior 
es, tanto magis humilia te in omnibus. Et illud viri sapientis: superbum 
sequitur ignominia, humilem autem gloria . . . Christum pauperem pau- 
per ipse secutus. . . .” 

Another biography of Matthew, written in the 12th century by Lam- 
bertus de Legia, makes essentially the same point as the Hebrew text pub- 
lished by Lazius, and may have been based on it. See Lambertus de Legia, 
De Vita, Translatione, Inventione ac Miraculis Sancti Matthiae Apostoli 
Libri Quinque, ed. R. Kloos, Trier, 1958, 78: “Namque dei parvum sonat 
ipso nomine, parvus non sapiens alta neque se superextulit in sese capiens, 
parvus, quia cunctos se potiores actibus eximios, meritis magis antefer- 
endos ut parvus sicut humilis sanctusque putabat.” (“For indeed, he spoke 
little of God in his own name; he was a humble man, one who neither 
in understanding high matters nor in grasping himself bore himself haugh- 
tily; humble, for he believed that all those superior, exceptional in their 
acts, ought more to delight in their merits as a humble man [sic], thus 
both lowly and holy.) Although he emphasizes Matthew's ignorant and 
humble state, and not his “understanding high matters,” Caravaggio may 
have been aware of the dual nature of Matthew as both lowly and learned. 
Matthews expression of surprise seems to reflect his grasp of the meaning 
of the Hebrew text, and may, therefore, show the Apostle’s learning; it 
is more likely, however, that Caravaggio wishes to emphasize Matthew’s 


by the way), may actually symbolize his emulation of the 
“nakedness of Christ.” 

The view that Christ and the Apostles practiced a hum- 
ble, eremitical poverty was widespread during the post- 
Tridentine period. It may be traced back to the early cin- 
quecento reform movement of Giles of Viterbo, which 
depended, like the ideas put forward about Matthew by 
Lazius and Cave, on a long tradition originating with the 
early Church Fathers and medieval apocrypha.” Saint John 
Chrysostom emphasizes that after his conversion, Matthew 
sought spiritual rather than earthly wealth: “. . . who could 
be more fond of money than a publican? . . . Matthew... 
was a publican, living in continual rapine. But he . . . all 
at once stripped himself of the mischief, and quenched his 
thirst, and followed after spiritual gain.” In his homily on 
Matthew, Chrysostom stresses the saint’s humility: ‘First, 
as to his having been lowly and contrite, hear him, after 
his Gospel, calling himself a publican; for his being also 
merciful, see him stripping himself of ail and following Je- 
sus . . . Let us imitate then this virtue, and most of all his 
humility . . . without which one cannot be saved.”” 

Matthew’s humility is emphasized in a passage from the 
Golden Legend where it is made clear that he did not seek 
the honors due an Evangelist: 


The other Evangelists . . . did not put down the common 
name, because of the reverence and honor due to an 
Evangelist; but he himself, since the just man is the first 
to accuse himself, calls himself Matthew and a publican, 
in order to show that no one who is converted should 
mistrust his salvation, when a publician could suddenly 
become an Apostle and an Evangelist.” 


Matthew is singled out here as the most humble of all 
the Evangelists, Caravaggio’s Matthew reflects in his own 
conversion the teachings of Christ himself. In answering 


sudden comprehension as a divine gift. 
% Taylor and Cave, 138f. 


2 For Giles of Vitebo's interest in the eremitical ideal as practiced among 
the early Christians, see O'Malley (as in n. 12), 143-45; 163. 


28 Saint John Chrysostom, 1956b, Homilies on the Epistles of Paul to the 
Corinthians, in A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 
of the Christian Church, x11, Grand Rapids, 62 (Homil. x1). 


2 Chrysostom, 1956a, 295 (Homil. xzvir). Later in the same work, Chry- 
sostom again emphasizes Matthew’s humility, noting that while the other 
Evangelists, in describing the Apostles by pairs, consistently rank him 
before Saint Thomas, Matthew places himself after that Apostle (p. 345): 
“But mark thou, I pray thee, the severe goodness of Matthew, not con- 
cealing those who were preferred to himself” (Homil. Lvi). 


æ% Jacobus da Voragine (as in n. 21), 565. In this the Golden Legend follows 
Chrysostom, 1956a, who gives a similar example of Matthew's humility 
through his own admission that he was a publican. He used his own name 
{Matthew 9:9) when speaking of his calling, and did not hide his identity 
by referring to himself as “Levi,” the name used by Mark and Luke (p. 
199): “And we have cause to admire the self-denial of the evangelist, how 
he disguises not his own former life, but adds even his name, when the 
others had concealed him under another appellation" (Homil. xxx). 


the Pharisees, who had accused him of being familiar with 
publicans and sinners, Christ emphasized, in the words of 
Cave, “that the main design of his coming into the world 
was ...to bring... sinners, modest, humble, self-con- 
vinced offenders, to repentence, and to reduce them to a 
better state and course of life.” 

In the apocryphal Acts and Martyrdom of Saint Mat- 
thew the Apostle, the saint is described as an ascetic, fasting 
in desert mountains. His appearance, traditional in such 
accounts, happens to correspond with Caravaggio's depic- 
tion of him: “About that time Matthew, the holy Apostle 
and Evangelist of Christ, was abiding in the mountain rest- 
ing, and praying in his tunic and apostolic robes without 
sandals... 7 

Caravaggio’s Matthew is dressed in a tunic, has bare feet, 
and is shown with his robe draped over his chair and right 
leg. In the apocryphal account, Matthew is visited by the 
Christ Child, for whom because of his abstinence and fast- 
ing he cannot even provide food or water. An important 
theme of the Acts, as of Caravaggio's picture, is his humble 
acceptance of poverty. 

Caravaggio was not without precedent in baring the flesh 
of Matthew. Artists before him had exposed as much or 
more of the Apostle’s body as he did; Agostino Veneziano’s 
engraving of Saint Matthew, after Raphael, shows not only 
a naked leg and arm, but also a bare shoulder. Giovan 
Ambrogio Figino's Saint Matthew also shows a bare arm 
and leg.* But Caravaggio’s predecessors idealized the fig- 
ures, and none of them emphasized the skin with such an 
insistent realism of surface. The purpose of the promi- 
nently projecting right foot, which Bellori found so objec- 
tionable, is not to offend the viewer, but to break down 
the barrier of the picture plane and bring him into the space 
of the painting. The raised foot heightens the effect of re- 
alism, but the exposed flesh and scanty clothing also em- 
phasize the saint's acceptance of poverty and humility. 

In Caravaggio’s painting, Matthew's bowed head and 
crossed legs indicate his intensity in reading, and also his 
humility in accepting aid from the angel. Lomazzo in his 
treatise on painting says that crossed legs and a bowed head 


31 Taylor and Cave, 139. 


32 Acts and Martyrdom of St. Matthew the Apostle, in The Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, vini, Apocrypha of the New Testament, Grand Rapids, 1951, 528. 
A word sheuld be said about the Savonarola chair on which Matthew 
sits. It seems to have been a studio prop, for Caravaggio also used it in 
his Calling of Saint Matthew and his Supper at Emmaus. The chair would 
have been recognized as modern, like some of the clothing Caravaggio 
depicted in his paintings. The chair would thus parallel the clothing in 
bringing the biblical stories “up to date,” making the scenes more im- 
mediate in the experience of contemporary viewers. 


33 Hibbard, fig. 90. 

# Lavin, fig. 10. 

35 An example of the idealization typical before Caravaggio is found in 
the Saint Matthew of the Antwerp artist Frans Pourbus, painted in 1573. 


See I. Lavin, “A Further Note on the Ancestry of Caravaggio’s First St. 
Matthew," Art Bulletin, 1x, 1980, fig. 1. 


% Lomazze, 165: “La simplicità fà gl'atti puri, schietti, e liberi come fanno 
i fanciulli . . . perciò che osservando questo faccilmente si verrà à rap- 
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in children are signs of simplicity: “Simplicity has pure, fair 
and free actions, as may be seen in children . . . wherefore 
observing this we shall easily be able to represent in them 
true childishness; by crossing their legs, turning their bod- 
ies, bowing the head. . . .’ 

The drooping head had been discussed in antiquity by 
Quintilian as a sign of humility.” Saint Philip Neri em- 
phasized the traits of simplicity and humility; Ponnelle and 
Bordet in their biography mention how 


Philip urged men to humility both for its own sake and 
because it is the sister of another virtue which he had 
prized just as much, simplicity. Simplicity, as he con- 
ceived it, was the direct and inseparable effect of hu- 
mility. That man is simple who is humble, and therefore 
does not glory in possessing exceptional graces, who 
seems to pay no attention to such things but behaves like 
everyone else . . . there is a kind of simplicity that is even 
deeper than this, that which realizes to the letter the rec- 
ommendation in the Gospel to become as little children. 
It is to be met with in persons of no education, who have 
no care for the things of the world. . .* 


Caravaggio depicts Matthew as simple and childlike in 
his earnest attention to his text and his dependence on the 
angel. Caravaggio's Apostle follows the dictum written by 
Matthew himself in his Gospel, “whoever humbles himself 
like this child, he is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven." 
The crossed legs, which Bellori also found abhorrent in 
Caravaggio’s Inspiration, had appeared as a motif of in- 
spiration and learning in antique representations of teach- 
ers and poets as well as muses and gods. Caravaggio's 
crossed-leg motif, therefore, has traditional associations 
with two aspects emphasized in his Inspiration: humility 
and, through his link with the angel, divine inspiration. 
Saint Matthew was to be found with crossed legs as early 
as the sixth century, in a mosaic at S. Vitale in Ravenna.” 
The example closest to Caravaggio's is the engraving by 
Agostino Veneziano, where the position of the higher leg 
is almost identical, but reversed.*? Caravaggio's first 


presentar in loro quelle tenerezze puerili di incrocicchiamenti di gambe, 
di torcimenti di corpo, d'inchini di testa. . . .” 


3 Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria, Loeb ed., London and New York, 1922, 
281 (x1.3.69). 


%8 L. Ponnelle and L. Bordet, St. Philip Neri and the Roman Society of 
His Times (1515-1595), London, 1932, 586, 588. 


3° Matthew 18:4. 


4° For classic motifs of inspiration, see K. Schefold, Die Bildnisse der an- 
tiken Dichter, Redner und Denker, Basel, 1943; H.-I. Marrou, Mousikos 
Aner. Étude sur les scènes de la vie intellectuelle figurant sur les monu- 
ments funèraires romains (Université de Grenoble, Bibliothèque de l'In- 
stitut francais de Naples, ser. 1, Vol. 1v), Grenoble, 1938; O. Falter, Der 
Dichter und sein Gott bei den Griechen und Römern, diss. Würzberg, 
1934; for the inspiration of authors and poets in art, G. Kleiner, Die In- 
spiration des Dichters (Kunstwerk und Deutung, v), Berlin, 1949. 


4! E. Rosenbaum, “The Evangelist Portraits of the Ada School and Their 
Models,” Art Bulletin, xxxvirr, 1956, 84. 


4 Hibbard, fig. 90. 
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teacher, Simone Peterzano, had painted a Saint Matthew 
(Milan, Certosa di Garegnano) with crossed legs that his 
young apprentice must have seen.” Caravaggio was cer- 
tainly familiar with sixteenth-century images of Saint Mat- 
thew with crossed legs; whether he was also aware of the 
older iconographic tradition of the crossed-leg motif is less 
certain. Although Caravaggio’s depiction of Matthew as a 
humble and ignorant man dependent on divine grace for 
illumination is justifiable theologically, this idea, central to 
Caravaggio's conception, was overlooked by the artist's 
contemporary critics, who could not see beyond the ap- 
parent breach in decorum. Francesco Contarelli and the 
priests who rejected the painting were too offended by Car- 
avaggio’s novelties in style and treatment to see the un- 
derlying religious content. 


Eroticism, Irony, and Foolishness 

A clever, ironic contrast centers on Matthews humble 
appearance and the charming angel. As he comes face to 
face with divinity, Matthew is heavy, square, and earth- 
bound, while the angel is sensuous, lithe, and curving in 
form. The light behaves differently on the two figures: 
heavy chiaroscuro with strong shadows boldly models the 
body of the saint, while in the angel shadows are softer and 
modeling is less sculptural. One of the angel’s hands is 
placed delicately at its neck while the other gracefully guides 
the massive hand of the saint. The angel's eyelids are half- 
closed as it mouths the words of the Gospel on heavy, round 
lips. The saint's attention is fixed upon the words on the 
page, and he is unaware of, or at least unattentive to, either 
the sensuous touch of the angel’s hand or its soft breath 
which must caress his face. The angel is androgynous, boy- 
ish, and perhaps otherworldly, but also erotic. The ser- 
pentinata pose of Caravaggio's angel is derived from Man- 
nerist sources, but the angel is not a Mannerist figure. In 
the physical tangibility of his angel, Caravaggio comments 
on and subverts the ideal form of the Mannerists. The con- 
crete form of the angel’s sensuousness, its irony and wit, 
serve as a critique of both Mannerist abstraction and of 
conventional ideas of how to represent a divine being. 

As he sits beside this beautiful creature, Matthew strug- 
gles to understand the implications of the words before him 
in his book. Even if he had no intention of making a witty 
or humorous contrast between the two figures, Caravaggio 
puts the viewer of the painting in a position to be amused 
by the Apostle’s intense effort, since the viewer is already 
familiar with the opening lines of Matthew’s Gospel and 
the way they link Old and New Testaments. It may be this 
potentially humorous approach to the subject, as much as 
the lack of idealization in the figures, that underlies Bellori’s 
criticism that the picture lacked decorum. 

To the casual observer, it seems as if Matthew is pre- 
sented only as physical fact. It is, however, through his 
physical nature rather than through idealization that Car- 
avaggio represents him as a spiritual being. His intense con- 


4 See Hibbard, fig. 88. 
4 P, G. Bacci, The Life of Saint Philip Neri, 1, London, 1902, 282f. (orig- 


centration is conveyed through his arched back, and his 
sudden awareness by his wide-open eyes. Behind the ironic 
surface is a profoundly serious treatment of an ordinary 
mortal making a great effort to grasp the meaning of a 
divine revelation. His underlying spiritual struggle reso- 
nates more deeply because of the mildly humorous treat- 
ment. His humanity is laid bare, eliciting a sympathy in 
the viewer engendered by irony. 

Caravaggio introduced the theme of man’s difficulty in 
comprehending the divine in other pictures he painted be- 
tween 1599/1600 and 1603. In these pictures too, Cara- 
vaggio reveals the divine through the physical means of 
pose or gesture rather than through ennobling idealization 
of form. In the Doubting of Thomas (Fig. 10), the search 
for the spiritual nature of Christ is reduced to the physical 
act of probing his wound with a finger. In the London Sup- 
per at Emmaus (Fig. 9), Christ's divinity is communicated 
in his blessing gesture and his knowing concentration on 
this act, but the disciples are just becoming aware of his 
identity. In these paintings, as in the Inspiration, divinity 
is recognized through the surprise of a sudden revelation 
that finally ends ignorance. In the Calling (Fig. 2), Levi's 
ignorance is also an important theme, for dressed in fine 
clothes and surrounded by his suspect cronies, he does not 
yet realize that he is about to become an Apostle, and, in 
a state of perplexity and doubt, points a questioning finger 
at himself. He already senses Christ's divinity, however, 
and in all these paintings, man's dependence on God's grace 
in order to comprehend the divine is implicit. 

Even though Caravaggio probably had little direct con- 
tact with Saint Philip Neri’s Oratory, nevertheless he, like 
the saint, knew how to use humor in the most serious mat- 
ters. A parallel exists between Caravaggio’s rather foolish 
and ignorant Matthew and certain qualities prized by 
Philip. Philip was famous for his love of playing jokes and 
would hide the seriousness with which he took his devo- 
tions. Pietro Giacomo Bacci, who completed his Life of 
Philip in 1622, made the point that the Roman founder of 
the Oratorio liked to be considered a man of little worth, 
and that he engaged in foolish behavior to mask his wise 
humility.“ 

In Bacci's Life, the story is related that whenever Philip 
performed a virtuous act, he would cover it by doing some- 
thing childish or would act as if he were joking. Bacci makes 
the point that Philip used such diversions to draw attention 
away from his deep religious feelings and to reinforce his 
genuine humility. Bacci continues: “He used to take great 
pleasure in being made little of, and regarded as a man of 
no worth; for he kept always in mind the maxim of the 
Apostle, If any man among you seems to be wise in this 
world, let him become a fool, that he may be wise.’ ”# 

The kind of humble ignorance Philip had in mind is sim- 
ilar to that expressed in Caravaggio’s Matthew. The pos- 
sibility of a direct influence is remote, however, for while 
Caravaggio was in Rome for about two years before Philip 


inal ed. Vita di S. Filippo Neri, Rome, 1622). 
45 Ibid., 283. The quotation is from Saint Paul in I Corinthians 3:18. 


Neri's death in 1595, it is unlikely that the two men had 
any personal contact. Nevertheless, Caravaggio would have 
heard of Philip, and his revolutionary approach in painting 
the biblical stories, particularly his use of humble figures, 
shows certain similarities with Philip's ideas. It is never- 
theless true that Caravaggio has also subverted Oratorian 
ideals in his first Inspiration by ignoring the rules of de- 
corum and depicting a saint as an ordinary man. From what 
we know of Caravaggio's life, it is impossible to assert that 
he was a very religious man; he tried, however, to be a 
serious religious painter. But in the Inspiration in partic- 
ular, Caravaggio seems to veil an underlying seriousness 
of religious content with what seems on the surface to be 
an almost irreligious irony. 

The awkward and massive Matthew seems to be some- 
thing of a simpleton as he is helped by the delicate angel. 
The depiction of Matthew in a slightly mocking tone has 
a religious purpose; Caravaggio has not gratuitously made 
an image of an ignorant or stupid saint. Matthew serves 
as a model of humility, freely accepting his need of divine 
guidance. The idea that one could achieve true Christian 
humility through being “foolish” was a concept put for- 
ward by the great Church reformers of the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries. Saint Ignatius Loyola states this 
idea clearly in his discussion of humility in his Spiritual 
Exercises: 


The third mode of humility is most perfect. This exists 
when . . . I desire and chose poverty . . . in order to be 
more like Christ our Lord [, when] I choose reproaches 
with Christ thus suffering rather than honor, and when 
I am willing to be considered as worthless and a fool for 
Christ who suffered such treatment before me, rather 
than to be esteemed as wise and prudent in this world.‘ 


One should not overstress the foolish aspect of Cara- 
vaggio's Matthew, however. It is his humility that is im- 
portant, and excessive “foolishness” would be destructive 
of the intended religious effect. The ironic aspect of the 
painting, after all, does not consist in Matthew playing the 
fool, but in our privileged view of him in his humble re- 
lation to the sensuous angel. When Caravaggio's Matthew 
struggles with his task and then reacts to the miraculous 
words the angel has helped him write, he looks silly, but 
he has in the end grasped the significance of the words. The 
change in Matthew's spiritual condition, from a worldly 
publican to one whose humble condition prepares him to 
receive God's word, has certain parallels in the writings of 
Saint Francis de Sales (1567-1622), the mystical theologian 
who wrote the Introduction to the Devout Life (1608) to 
show how religion could be practiced in the daily lives of 
people.” De Sales makes the point that an attitude of hu- 


% Saint Ignatius Loyola, The Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius, trans. 
A. Mottola, Garden City, N.Y., 1964, 82. 


#7 The importance of De Sales’s writings for understanding Caravaggio's 
Saint Francis has been pointed out by P. Askew, “The Angelic Consolation 
of Saint Francis of Assisi in Post-Tridentine Italian Painting,” Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxx, 1969, 286ff. 
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mility and an awareness of one’s inability is necessary when 
undertaking a great enterprise: “The proud man, who trusts 
in himself, has just reason not to attempt anything. He that 
is humble is so much more courageous, the more he ac- 
knowledges his own inability." 

A further statement by De Sales seems relevant to three 
important aspects of Caravaggio’s depiction of Matthew: 
his humble appearance, which serves as a refutation of the 
honor due an Apostle; his physically unattractive features; 
and his willingness to learn from the angel: 


Honors, rank, and dignities are like saffron, which 
thrives best and grows most plentifully when trodden 
under foot. It is no honor to be handsome when a man 
prizes himself for it. Beauty, if it is to have a good grace, 
should be neglected; and learning is a disgrace to us when 
it puffs us up and degenerates into pedantry.” 


Though it may be stressed that these ideas exhibit a point 
of view similar to Caravaggio's, they could not have been 
the artist’s source; indeed Francis de Sales wrote after Car- 
avaggio’s painting was made. But they were nurtured in 
the same religious climate. 

Several proposals have been made recently to explain 
Caravaggio's depiction of Matthew as a lowbrow. Fried- 
laender suggested that Matthew had been “democratized” 
and Lavin said he was “Socratized.” I would like to add 
that he is “surprised,” and therefore not quite as ignorant 
as has been assumed. It is, however, through ignorance, 
humility, and simplicity, qualities that had been given the 
imprimatur of post-Tridentine religious reformers, that 
Matthew prepares himself for and finds insight into the di- 
vine. It must be emphasized that Caravaggio had a reason 
for painting Matthew as a humble and simple man, and 
that reason is revealed in the saint's expression of surprise: 
to gain knowledge of God’s word. Recognizing the Apos- 
tle’s astonishment and understanding it as a sign of divine 
illumination is essential if the issue of his ignorant ap- 
pearance is to be resolved. 

Caravaggio's lowbrow, erotic, and ironic elements were 
not understood as having any value in religious paintings 
by many of his contemporary critics; hence the picture was 
rejected by Francesco Contarelli and the priests of S. Luigi. 
On the other hand, some of his more sophisticated and 
perceptive supporters seem to have accepted these aspects 
of his work. We know that some artists and poets, includ- 
ing Rubens and Marino, praised his work, and the accounts 
of collectors snapping up his rejected works are well known 
(the rejected Inspiration was immediately taken by the 
Marchese Giustiniani). The sensitive issue of decorum, the 
basis on which this and other pictures by Caravaggio were 
rejected, embraced values extending beyond the mere ques- 


48 Saint Francis De Sales, Introduction to the Devout Life, New York, 
1950, 90. 


2 Ibid., 87. 
5 Bellori, 206, repr. in Hibbard, 365. 
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tion of his excessive naturalism. Aside from the “lowlife” 
image of the saint, the erotic character of the angel and the 
way it touches Matthew must also have had something to 
do with the rejection of the painting. Perhaps Baglione 
hinted at Caravaggio's eroticism and irony when he called 
him a “satirical and proud man” who “in his pictures . . . 
did not have much judgment in selecting the good and 
avoiding the bad.” It is not really possible to make a firm 
distinction in Caravaggio’s painting between those aspects 
which offended standards of taste in style and those which 
seemed to violate theological principles, for they were inex- 
orably intertwined in the fabric of church and society. But 
one has only to look at Caravaggio’s second version of the 
Inspiration (Fig. 6), and see alterations he made, to realize 
that the angel in the first version gave the Church author- 
ities as much pause as the appearance of the saint. 

The saint’s humility is still a theme in the second Inspi- 
ration, but it is handled differently. Now Matthew is a dig- 
nified old man, but he still has bare feet and his naked chest 
is revealed under his robe. The representation of his humble 
state does not require the physical intervention of the angel. 
He is still in a position inferior to the angel, but separated 
from it, and looks up to it with a passive but serious expres- 
sion, receiving instructions as the angel ticks off points on 
its fingers. The ironic aspect is dropped. 

Caravaggio gave up the Hebrew text in the second In- 
spiration, and hence the point, stressed by Catholic Reform 
theologians, that the first book of the New Testament was 
written in the language used by God when he spoke to man. 
This theological idea was not of primary importance in the 
first Inspiration; if Caravaggio was to show writing at all, 
it had to be Hebrew. Caravaggio’s essential concetto in the 
first Inspiration, his motivating principle for the narrative, 
was the direct intervention of the angel and the divine rev- 
elation experienced by the surprised and simple saint. Once 
this motif was abandoned because it was found to be in- 
decorous, Caravaggio did not hesitate also to drop the He- 
brew inscription. The Hebrew symbolism is not as erudite 
as some recent commentators have supposed (see n. 12), 
nor was the Hebrew writing the central element of Cara- 
vaggio’s conception, but only a by-product of the narrative 
structure. 

Neither the first Inspiration nor the second is merely a 
straightforward piece of naturalistic painting. Bellori’s 
charge against Caravaggio, that “the moment the model 
was taken from him, his hand and his mind became 
empty,” is unfair and reveals a lack of understanding of 
the psychological, symbolic, and narrative riches achieved 


51 G. Baglione, La vita di Michelagnolo da Caravaggio, pittore, from Le 
vite de'pittori, scultori, et architetti, Rome, 1642, 138, 139, repr. in Hib- 
bard, 354, 356: “huomo Satirico, & altiero . . . nel rappresentar le cose 
non havesse molto giudicio di sciegliere il buono, e lasciare il cattivo.” 
Hibbard, 258, also mentions the angel's sensuousness as a cause of the 
rejection of the painting. 

% Bellori, 212, reprinted in Hibbard, 371: “mentre tolto da gli occhi suoi 
il modello restavano vacui la mano e l'ingegno.” 

5 The angel had been Saint Matthew’s inseparable companion since the 
6th century. See H. Martin, Les quatre évangelistes, Paris, 1927, 62. Al- 
ready in medieval art the angel accompanying Matthew points out some- 


by the painter. Caravaggio’s paintings are carefully con- 
structed tableaux, highly calculated in the force of their 
expression and meaning. 


The Dutch Caravaggisti and other seventeenth-century 
artists made pictures of The Inspiration of Saint Matthew 
and The Four Evangelists. These paintings repeat two of 
the prominent features in Caravaggio's first Inspiration, the 
wrinkled brow of the saint, and the angel’s hand that 
touches him (Figs. 11-21). In none of these later paintings 
does the saint’s wrinkled brow convey the meaning of sur- 
prise. Rather, it usually indicates seriousness of purpose or 
concentration on the task of writing. The gesture of the 
angel's touch in no case suggests overtones of sensuous 
eroticism as in Caravaggio’s painting. None of these pic- 
tures has the psychological intensity or immediacy of Car- 
avaggio’s version, for the power of Caravaggio’s image de- 
pends on the contrast of the sensual, youthful angel and 
the heavy-limbed older saint. Some of the later paintings 
show a quiet sentimentality, as when the angel's touch seems 
to reassure or even steady the old saint (Figs. 11, 12), or 
where the angel's whisper and touch reinforce the urgency 
of the spiritual message (Fig. 13).* The version closest to 
Caravaggio's is an anonymous painting in the Ringling Mu- 
seum, in which the angel helps the saint directly in his writ- 
ing (Fig. 14). As in Caravaggio's Inspiration, the angel's 
wing frames the bald, lowered head of the Apostle. But the 
painting is typical of the Caravaggisti, and unlike Cara- 
vaggio’s in that the angel is not erotic. The angels of Car- 
avaggio’s followers usually take the form of pubescent 
boys, who, unlike Caravaggio’s youths in his earlier pic- 
tures for Cardinal Del Monte and the angel in his Flight 
into Egypt, lack sensuousness. Caravaggio did, however, 
provide his followers with a less sensuous masculine type 
in the angels in his first version of the Conversion of Saint 
Paul (Odescalchi Collection), Seven Works of Mercy (Na- 
ples), and Adoration of the Shepherds (formerly Pa- 
lermo).% In none of the Northerners’ paintings do we find 
Matthew’s sudden astonishment, and therefore Caravag- 
gio’s emphasis on revelation through the gift of divine grace 
is hardly present. Caravaggio’s Inspiration achieves its force 
through its insistence on the physical and the sensual. The 
painting is much less sentimentalizing than the later North- 
ern works, more truthful in its psychological realism, and 
more profound in its religious significance. 


The Calling and Martyrdom 
Three main themes of Caravaggio’s first Inspiration — 


thing in the book with his finger. In a sculpture from Chartres of Saint 
Matthew and the Angel, now in the Louvre, the angel descends from 
above and points at the book on a writing desk before the Apostle. See 
H. van de Waal, “Rembrandt's Faust Etching, a Socinian Document, and 
the Iconography of the Inspired Scholar,” Oud Holland, woax, 1964, 39 
and fig. 26. 

5 In Rembrandt's Saint Matthew (Louvre), the angel also whispers in the 
Apostle’s ear. See Van de Waal (as in n. 53), fig. 30. 


55 See Spear (as in n. 3), 199. 
% See Hibbard, figs. 74, 138, 167. 





11 Circle of Rembrandt, Saint Matthew. Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina Museum of Art (photo: Museum) 





12 Attributed to Adriaen Bloemaert, The Four Evangelists. 
Sale Amsterdam, 1944 (photo: D.I.A.L, Rijksbureau voor 
Kunsthistorische Documentatie, The Hague) 


surprise, the depiction of a miraculous event, and humility 
before divinity — are important in the lateral paintings of 
S. Luigi dei Francesi as well. Each painting depicts a mo- 
ment in which a sudden and unexpected event takes place. 
In the Calling (Fig. 2), Levi the publican is startled by the 
unanticipated appearance of Christ and his call to follow 
him. Friedlaender puts it this way: “Christ's sudden ap- 
pearance is like a flash of spiritual light in the midst of this 
worldly anc rather suspect gathering. The expression of 
Matthew is one of embarrassed astonishment; he looks 
thoughtfully in the direction of Christ and points to himself 
as if to say, Do you mean me?" 

We know from the biblical account that Matthew did 
not hesitaie to leave his money-counting cronies and follow 
the irresistible and mysterious spiritual leader standing be- 
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13 Barent Fabri- 
tius, Saint Mat- 
thew. Hoeve- 

laken, Van Aalst 
Collection (photo: 
D.LA.L.) 








14 Anonymous, Saint Matthew. Sarasota, John and Mable 
Ringling Museum of Art (photo: Museum) 


fore him. The fact that Matthew got up and without a mo- 
ment's hesitation left his former life behind him to follow 
a perfect stranger is indeed miraculous and a sign of true 
humility. Christ was no ordinary person, for in his com- 
mand there was something compelling. Saint Jerome noted 
this, saying “besides the divinity that manifested itself in 
his miracles, there was a divine brightness and a kind of 
majesty in the appearance of Christ, that at first sight was 
attractive enough to draw persons after him. His miracu- 
lous powers reflected a luster from every quarter.” 


57 Friedlaender, 108f. 


58 Saint Jerome as quoted in Taylor and Cave, 140. The theme of the 
power of Christ to attract Matthew is taken up by Saint John Chrysostom, 
1956a. 199: “But why did [Matthew] say he was ‘sitting at the receipt of 
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17 Salomon Koninck, Saint Matthew. Sale London, 1960 
(photo: D.LA.L.) 





15 Attributed to Pieter Lastman, Saint Matthew. Amsterdam, 
Museum Amstelkring (photo: Museum) 


18 Theodor van 
Loon, Saint Mat- 
thew. Diest, St. 
Catherine (copy- 
right A.C.L., 
Brussels) 





custom?’ [Matt. 9:9] to indicate the power of Him that called him, that 
it was not when he had left off or forsaken this wicked trade, but from 
the midst of the evils He drew him up . . . also consider the obedience 
of him that he was called: how he neither resisted, nor disputing said, 
‘What is this? Is it not indeed a deceitful callirg, wherein He calls me, 
being such as | am?’ nay; for this humility agair had been out of season: 
but he obeyed straightway . . ." (Homil. xxx). The circumstances of Mat- 
thew's calling were discussed also by Saint Bas], The Long Rules, Q.8, 
in Ascetical Works, trans. Sister M. Wagner, C.S.C., New York, 1950, 
254: “Matthew left his counting house and followed the Lord, not merely 
leaving behind the profits of his occupation, but also paying no heed to 
16 Jan van Bijlert, Saint Matthew. London, art dealer (photo: the dangers which were sure to befall both himself and his family at the 
D.LA.L.) hands of the magistrates because he had left the tax accounts unfinished.” 




















19 Hendrick ter Brugghen, Saint Matthew. Deventer, Town 
Hall (photo: Rijksdienst v/d Monumentenzorg, Zeist) 





20 Leiden school, The Four Evangelists. Quimper, Museum 
(photo: Museum) 


This same emphasis on Christ’s miraculous power to pull 
people to him, and on the mysterious quality of the light 
that radiated from him, is noted in a poem by Marzio Mi- 
lesi, discovered in 1930, which speaks of Caravaggio's 
paintings in the Contarelli Chapel. In his Notes on the His- 
tories of Saint Mattkew Painted by Michel Angiol da Car- 


5 G., Fulco, “Caravaggio nelle rime inedite di Marzio Milesi,” Ricerche 
di storia dell’arte, 1980, 88: 


. e già veggio il mio Christo, ch'a chiamare 
e publicani venne, e peccatori, 
come al primo apparir sgombra, e rischiara 


CARAVAGGIOS FIRST INSPIRATION OF SAINT MATTHEW 651 





oe, a 


21 Attributed to Hendrick ter Brugghen, The Four Evangelists. 
Art dealer (photo: D.I.A.L.) 


avaggio, Milesi, a noted jurist, scholar of Christian ar- 
chaeology, and collector of books and antiquities, says: 


. . already I see my Christ, who came 
to call publicans and sinners; 
how at his first appearance, he clears and enlightens 
Matthew's mind, which, greedy and blind, 
was bound to the world in hard, knotted ropes. 
And Jesus, who so shines 
that he attracts the eyes and minds of the beholders 
to contemplate him, seems to make blessed 
the spirits of the mortals.” 


Milesi is working in the tradition of ekphrasis, since 
the qualities he describes in Matthew and Christ owe at 
least as much to literary tradition (perhaps even to Jer- 
ome) as to Caravaggio's painting. But it is also true that 
Caravaggio’s Christ, whose face and hand emerge from 
mysterious shadow and are picked out in a marvellous 
and intense light, has a haunting presence and a mirac- 
ulous power of attraction. Milesi’s poem alludes to an- 
other miracle that complements Christ's power to bring 
people under his influence, the divine grace that illu- 
minates Matthew's mind and transforms him into an 
Apostle. 

The qualities of surprise, of the miraculous, and of 
humility are also important in the other lateral painting, 
the Martyrdom (Fig. 4). In this case, however, it is not 
the saint who is surprised, but everyone else. The figures 
in the painting are galvanized with shock and fright as 
the henchman of King Hirtacus attacks Saint Matthew 


la mente di Mattheo, ch’ ingorda, e cieca 
si stava al mondo in duri lacci avvolta, 
e Giesù che risplende in guisa tale, 

ch'a rimirarlo attrahe gl’occhi, e le menti 
de risguardanti, e par beati renda 

de mortali gli spirti. 
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without warning while he celebrates the Mass. Even though 
Matthew has been thrown to the ground and taken by sur- 
prise, he doesn't show it. He is now a dignified patriarch 
who, although he raises a hand to resist or perhaps to reach 
for the palm, seems helpless and passive as he prepares for 
death. The shock of surprise has now been transferred to 
the figures around him, especially to the falling figures at 
the left and the shrieking altar boy who bolts off to the 
right like a startled animal. The miracle in this painting is 
the appearance of the angel, who reaches down to present 
the saint with the palm of martyrdom and the promise of 
an ascent to Heaven. Milesi, in his poem on Caravaggio, 
recognizes Matthew's steadfastness: 


I further admire you, fearless saint, 

who, offering a sacrifice to your Lord, 

gives heed to the words of the impure king, 

grasps the barbarous hand, which seeks to kill, 

to make of impious and cruel death a trophy 

of eternal and immortal glory. And the angel 

indeed points to it, as it humbly descends from Heaven 
with a victorious banner, to conduct you, 

burdened with years and with merits, to heaven.“ 


It is important to note that Milesi emphasizes the reli- 
gious and devotional aspects of the painting. He is not dis- 
turbed by a lack of religious decorum. He sees in Cara- 
vaggio's paintings qualities that stir deep reverence, and his 
appreciation is wholly positive. There are no hints of the 
improprieties or compositional inadequacies that Baglione 
and Bellori saw in Caravaggio. Milesi’s poem provides 
rare contemporary evidence that Caravaggio was respected 
as a painter of religious imagery. 

Milesi does not say a word about Caravaggio’s first In- 
spiration (nor about the second version). Since he probably 
would have mentioned it if he had seen it, its omission may 
mean that it was not yet painted when he wrote his poem. 
The contract for the first Inspiration was signed February 
7, 1602. Milesi’s poem can be dated between July 1600, 
when the lateral paintings were probably unveiled, and 


60 Ibid.: 


Intrepido te Santo, anchora ammiro, 
ch'offerendo olocausto al tuo signore, 
ecco d'impuro Regge a i detti presta, 
stringe barbara man, ch'uccider brama, 
per far d'empia e crudel morte, trofeo 
d’eterna e immortal gloria, e ben l’addita 
FAngiol, che qui dal ciel descende humile 
con vittoriosa insegna, per condurti 
carcho d'anni e di merti in paradiso. 


61 Bellori, 206, in Hibbard, 365f: “The composition and movements [of 
the Martyrdom] however, are insufficient for the narrative, though he did 
it over twice.” (“Il componimento e li moti però non sono sufficienti 
all'istoria, ancorchè egli la rifacesse due volte.”) 

6 Jacob Cobaert's statue of Saint Matthew, which briefly occupied the 
position above the altar of the Contarelli Chapel, was rejected by Fran- 
cesco Contarelli (nephew of Matteo Contarelli and rector of S. Luigi) and 
the congregation as not pleasing (“non satisfacit”) in a document of Jan- 


September 22, 1602, by which time Caravaggio's first In- 
spiration was in place in the chapel.” 

The themes of surprise, the miraculous, and humility, 
central to the meaning of Caravaggio's first Inspiration, 
were, then, also important to the other paintings of the 
chapel. In the first Inspiration, Caravaggio depicts the saint 
as a simple and sparsely clad man to show a miracle taking 
place in the presence of a humble and surprised follower 
of naked Christ. 

Pennsylvania State University, Capitol Campus 
Middletown, PA 17057 


Awarded the Ph.D. by Berkeley in 1980, Troy Thomas has 
taught at the George Washington University, served as sen- 
ior docent at the National Gallery of Art, and contributed 
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Picasso’s Collages and the Threat of War, 1912-13 


Patricia Leighten 


Many of the newsprint texts in Picasso's collages of 1912-13, long seen as mere 
passages of color and texture, take on concrete political meanings when they are 
read in the light of Picasso's early immersion in the anarcho-Symbolist milieu of 
Barcelona and pre-War Paris. Insistently reiterating anarchist themes — war, war 
profiteering, machinating government officials, strike-breaking, anarchist and pac- 
ifist demonstrations — these news items import contemporary political debate into 
self-consciously “revolutionary” works of art and are an index of specifically po- 
litical motives in Picasso's revolt against tradition. The iconography of the collages 
— the café settings, wine glasses, bottles, and newspapers — locates such preoc- 
cupations in the daily life of the artistic and political bohemia in which Picasso 


moved. 


From 1905 on, one diplomatic crisis followed on another 
in rapid succession. The shock of Tangiers — as Péguy 
put it — within the space of . . . two hours introduced 
a new epoch in his own life, as it did in the history of 
his country and of the world. For the next decade the 
youth of Europe lived and breathed in an atmosphere of 

impending war. 
— Stuart Hughes, Consciousness and Society: The 
Reorientation of European Social Thought, 1890-1930, 
New York, 1958 


Anarchist ideas played a crucial role in Picasso's use of 
newsprint in his Cubist collages of 1912-13, not only influ- 
encing his choice and placement of news items but also 
inspiring the original act of introducing into his art, in the 
most litera! way, the issues and events of the current Balkan 
Wars. Picasso’s early encounter with anarchism in the ar- 
tistic circles of Barcelona and Paris had a profound impact 
on his development as an artist, and is an intrinsic part of 
the social and aesthetic background necessary to an un- 
derstanding of his work prior to World War I. Picasso was 
not a doctrinaire anarchist with a program “hidden” in his 
work, but rather one of scores of artists of the 1890's and 
early 1900's inspired by the utopian visions of the larger 
libertarian movement, as it meshed with the international 
Symbolist movement in art and literature. Anarcho-Sym- 
bolist ideas helped form Picasso’s view of himself as an 
artist in society, his ideas about spontaneity and the in- 
spiration cf the artist, and about the virtues of “unsophis- 
ticated” primitive art. The anarchists’ social critique and 
romantic revolutionism also exerted a discernible influence 
on Picasso's early work — especially evident in the Blue 
Period — but was most articulately manifested in his early 
collages, both in style and, more surprisingly, in content. 

Picasso's collages have traditionally been seen as his most 
highly abstract works. This has been due partly to our for- 


malist bias, partly to Picasso's own desire to obfuscate his 
creative processes and his impatience with earnest inquiries 
concerning his “meaning.” However, a close look at many 
of the newspaper clippings incorporated into the collages 
shows them to be not arbitrary bits of printed matter, nor 
mere signs designating themselves, but reports and ac- 
counts, meticulously cut and pasted to preserve legibility, 
of the events that heralded the approach of World War I 
and the anarchist and socialist response to them. Such re- 
ports represent more than half of the newsprint clippings 
in Picasso's collages of 1912-14, the years in which the body 
of his collages were made. (Another quarter introduces ma- 
cabre accounts of suicide, murder, and vandalism, which 
accumulate to depict, with the blackest humor, a world 
gone mad; the remainder largely alludes to the art and café 
world, including such items as theater listings and adver- 
tisements for tonic wines.) These political reports had spe- 
cial resonance for an artist deeply tied to the anarcho-Sym- 
bolist, antimilitarist traditions of Barcelona and who was 
daily immersed in the raging arguments over the pan- 
European war universally acknowledged to be threatening. 
Further, the pieces of newsprint are often wittily and tell- 
ingly tied to the Cubist images of the cafés, where such 
arguments and discussions about the threat of war took 
place: the iconography of the early collages insistently sets 
us among the tables, bottles, liqueurs, and, indeed, news- 
papers of an artistic and political bohemia. 

This aspect of Picasso's collages suggests significant re- 
visions for our critical view of the Cubist period. Scholars 
have long been preoccupied with the brilliance of Picasso's 
and Braque’s formal innovations, and it was only in the 
last decade that Robert Rosenblum discussed at length the 
role of word-play in the masthead and headline fragments 
in the papiers-colles. Other recent studies have revealed 
ideas, themes, witticisms, and personal revelations in Pi- 
casso's proto-Cubist works, most concentrating on Les De- 
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moiselles d'Avignon. Some scholars have argued that the 
very presence of “content” in Les Demoiselles proves its 
distinction from the so-called content-neutral Cubist period 
proper; it can be argued as easily, however, that the over- 
lapping meanings in this seminal painting hint at richly lay- 
ered content that can be sought fruitfully in Picasso's sub- 
sequent work. Picasso's political background and response 
to contemporary events are by no means the only per- 
spectives from which to view his art; but they are signif- 
icant yet neglected aspects of the early modernist move- 
ment in general, and of Picasso’s work of the avant-guerre 
in particular. This study demonstrates the importance of 
political ideas and passions for Picasso’s Cubist period, 
however idiosyncratic and inconsistent was his own ver- 
sion of anarchism. If Peter Kropotkin’s anarchist aesthetics 
called upon artists to create a revolutionary art, Picasso’s 
radical Cubist style made of this aesthetic imperative a lib- 
erating assault on tradition, on the past, and hence, as con- 
temporary critics of Cubism did not fail to notice, on so- 
ciety. These anarchist motives are most manifest, not only 
in style but in content as well, in the collages of autumn, 
1912, which came to fruition during the First Balkan War 
when Picasso and his bohemian milieu were deeply agitated 
by world events and preoccupied with issues of pacifism, 
militarism, and war. Furthermore, Picasso’s absorption 
with these new issues of form and content virtually sup- 
planted the activity of painting until the beginning of 1913. 
Of all two-dimensional works executed in the autumn and 
winter of 1912, thirty-nine were collages while only twelve 
were paintings, including oil, watercolor, and gouache. Al- 
though Picasso's “politics” doubtless changed considerably 
over the period from the 1890's to 1912, his early schooling 
as an “anarchist artist” played a renewed, in fact, a more 
powerful and mature role in his art under the impress of 
the threat of a general societal upheaval. But it is impossible 
to appreciate this aspect of the collages without first rec- 
ognizing the impact made on Picasso by his first immersion 
in the highly politicized and militantly “modernist” at- 
mosphere of Barcelona, and the somewhat different influ- 
ence that anarchist attitudes and ideas in France exerted on 
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1 Significant recent studies include R. Rosenblum, “Picasso and the Ty- 
pography of Cubism,” Picasso in Retrospect, ed. R. Penrose and J. Gold- 
ing, London, 1973, 33-47, and “The Demoiselles d'Avignon Revisited,” 
Art News, Lxx11, Apr. 1973, 45-48; L. Steinberg, “The Philosophical 
Brothel,” Art News, Lxx1, Sept. 1972, 20-29, and Oct. 1972, 38-47; W. 
Rubin, “Cézannisme and the Beginnings of Cubism,” Cézanne — The Late 
Work, ed. W. Rubin, New York, 1977, 151-202, and “From Narrative to 
‘Iconic’ in Picasso: The Buried Allegory in Bread and Fruitdish on a Table 
and the Role of Les Demoiselles d'Avignon,” Art Bulletin, xv, 1983, 615- 
649; M. Gedo, “Art as Exorcism: Picasso's ‘Demoiselles d'Avignon,” Arts 


his work after his move to Paris in 1904. 


Anarchism and Picasso's Barcelona Period 

It has been said many times that the youthful Picasso 
spent his time with anarchist sympathizers at Els Quatre 
Gats, the café-meeting place or tertulia of the avant-garde 
in Barcelona, and second home to Picasso at this time.? The 
overlap of the artistic with the political in Barcelona in the 
1890's was far more extensive than has yet been recognized. 
To the avant-garde of that city, identification with the an- 
archist cause meant a great deal more than sympathy for 
the downtrodden masses or for the outrageous acts of in- 
dividual violence that later came to characterize anarchism 
in the popular imagination. The rise of the anarchist move- 
ment in the nineteenth century was in direct response to 
the development of a rich body of theory rivaling Marx- 
ism.® Such writers as Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, Mikhail 
Bakunin, and Peter Kropotkin were widely read through- 
out Europe, and their theories particularly appealed to 
avant-garde writers and artists in the second half of the 
century. Courbet, Wagner, Mallarmé, Pissarro, Signac, 
Jarry, and Apollinaire, to name only some of the better 
known figures, numbered themselves among those who 
equated artistic with political liberation in anarchist terms. 
Symbolisme especially came to be associated with the an- 
archist movement and its creed of extreme individualism 
as a stand against bourgeois society.‘ 

Proudhon and later anarchists rejected the social system 
in which they lived, and offered an ideal vision of an an- 
archist future. They were anti-authoritarian, anti-indus- 
trialist, antimilitarist, antipatriotic, antiparliamentarian, 
antiproperty, and antireligion; they were pacifist and in- 
ternationalist; they embraced individual independence and 
liberty, the social necessity and moral virtue of work, and 
imagined a future society of small groups enjoying “nat- 
ural” relations of interdependence and “mutual aid.” Al- 
though regional pride and ethnic differences were ap- 
proved, nationalism and patriotism were despised as 
manipulative fictions that exploited laborers and inevitably 
led to wars waged for the profit of those in power. Prou- 


Magazine, Lv, Oct. 1980, 70-82; R. Johnson, “The Demoiselles d'Avignon 
and Dionysian Destruction,” Arts, Lv, Oct. 1980, 94-101, and “Picasso's 
‘Demoiselles d'Avignon’ and the Theater of the Absurd,” Arts, Lv, Oct. 
1980, 102-13; and L. Nochlin, “Picasso's Color: Schemes and Gambits.” 
Art in America, xvi, Dec. 1980, 105-23 and 177-83. 


2 For example, Penrose, 46ff.; P. Cabanne, Pablo Picasso: His Life and 
Times, New York, 1977, 30; W. Boeck, Picasso, New York, n.d., 113; and 
Blunt/Pool, passim. 


3 The best work in English on the anarchists is Joll. See also Woodcock; 
Maitron; and E. Hobsbawm, Primitive Rebels: Studies in Archaic Forms 
of Social Movement in the 19th and 20th Centuries, New York, 1959, esp. 
chap. v, “Millenarianism Il: The Andalusian Anarchists.” 


4 The major study of this subject is Herbert. Her book thoroughly estab- 
lishes the crucial significance of social theory for many artists and writers 
of the period, most particularly the Symbolist and Neo-Impressionist 
avant-garde of the 1880's and 1890's, though more study could be done 
on the distinctions between anarchism and socialism; see also Egbert. 


dhon, living as he did during the rise of the conscript army, 
saw war as the most tragic injustice of the social system.‘ 
Antimilitarism became one of the most important themes 
in the later nineteenth-century libertarian movement, and 
is of special significance for Picasso’s work immediately 
prior to the First World War. 

The Russians Bakunin, an active revolutionary and or- 
ganizer, and Kropotkin, the great thinker of the movement 
in the late nineteenth century, built on Proudhon's ideas, 
so that by the 1880's and 1890's we can speak of a body of 
anarchist thought. Bakunin added the violence of an ac- 
tivist, and for a time — which he later regretted — he em- 
braced Sergei Nechaev's “propaganda of the deed,” which 
rationalized and glorified individual acts of terrorism.’ 

Kropotkin felt that the real solution to society’s ills lay 
with the peasantry, in part because they still had those 
primitive roots of mutualism which he saw as the natural 
form of society: men and women, if uncorrupted by coer- 
cive government, will naturally and freely aid their fellows 
in pursuit of the general well-being of all. Kropotkin de- 
veloped an aesthetic theory out of the profound conviction 
that “primitive” societies — and “primitive” arts — express 
themselves in more “natural,” more spontaneous, and 
therefore truer, ways. Aesthetic theory and the role of the 
artist were central issues for the anarchists in a way that 
distinguishes them from the Marxists.’ Kropotkin believed 
artists were critical to the success of anarchism, and ex- 
horted them to hasten the revolution by behaving as if it 
had already taken place. Though Kropotkin himself seems 
to have envisioned an “ideal” art along the lines of ancient 
Greece, his theories inspired two generations of revolu- 
tionary art. For the modern artist to cultivate strategies of 
primitivism and spontaneity in both art and life was to 
rebel against the static forms of bourgeois morality and 
bourgeois art. Kropotkin's primitivism, and emphasis on 
the role of art in changing social consciousness, constituted 


5 Joll, 69ff. 


é Kropotkin's most influential works were The Conquest of Bread (Paris, 
1892), London, 1972, and Mutual Aid: A Factor in Evolution, London, 
1902, originally published as articles in French periodicals in the 1890's 
and frequently reprinted in Spain. 


7 See Joll, 95ff., and, for a more extensive discussion, E. Carr, Michael 
Bakunin, London, 1937. 


8 See A. Reszler, L'Esthétique anarchiste, Paris, 1973, 44ff. Kropotkin dis- 
cussed his ideas on art at greatest length in The Conquest of Bread, which 
was widely and popularly read in Spain: 


When a Greek sculptor chiseled his marble he endeavored to express 
the spirit and heart of the city. All its passions, all its traditions of glory, 
were to live again in the work. But today the united city has ceased to 
exist; there is no more communion of ideas. The town is a chance ag- 
glomeration of people who do not know one another, who have no 
common interest. . .. What fatherland can the international banker 
and the ragpicker have in common? Only when cities, territories, na- 
tions, or groups of nations, will have renewed their harmonious life, 
will art be able to draw its inspiration from ideals held in common 
(trans. in H. Read, ed., Kropetkin: Selections from His Writings, Lon- 
don, 1942, 145). 


? See Leighten, passim. 
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much of the appeal of anarchism to the artistic and literary 
generation of the 1880's and 1890's, along with the roman- 
ticism of la propagande par le fait. All of these convictions 
were acted out in Picasso’s art in the period from 1897 to 
1914.° 

Anarchism was particularly strong in Spain, not only in 
the cosmopolitan centers but in the countryside, where its 
themes accorded with those of a strong and politicized folk 
culture.” Barcelona was anarchism’s best and last strong- 
hold in Europe, playing a critical part in the Spanish Civil 
War of 1936-39. As the capital of the ancient province of 
Catalonia, Barcelona was traditionally oriented more to- 
wards Europe than Madrid, and became the major indus- 
trial center of Spain, which further linked it to the north. 
At the turn of the century, the rich industrialists of Bar- 
celona became fervent Catalan nationalists, and the Ca- 
talan language, customs, and artistic traditions were en- 
ergetically revived." Mingling with this catalanismo was a 
working-class movement that was more purely anarchist. 
The two movements shared many attitudes, foremost 
among them a settled hatred of the Madrid government. 
Barcelona was the most politically agitated city in Spain, 
and the witness of increasing violence around the turn of 
the century.” 

The artistic and literary movement was an intrinsic part 
of this politically charged atmosphere in Barcelona in the 
1890's. As several recent studies and an exhibition have 
shown, Els Quatre Gats played a significant role in focusing 
the modernist movement and providing a center for the 
avant-garde artists and radical writers of several genera- 
tions from 1897 to 1903." In such a city, at such a time, it 
would have been next to impossible, had one so desired, 
to remain impervious to poverty, labor unrest, and gov- 
ernment oppression. The artists and writers of Barcelona, 
and especially Picasso and his circle, did not wish to ignore 
the social realities; on the contrary, they paid particular 


10 Proudhon was especially influential in Spain, where excerpts of his writ- 
ings were translated and published in the scores of anarchist and avant- 
garde periodicals (see Joll, 78; Alvarez Junco, passim; M. Bookchin, The 
Spanish Anarchists: The Heroic Years 1868-1936, New York, 1977; and 
Brenan, chapter on anarchism, passim). 


u See Cervera’s important study, and A. Cirici Pellicer, El Arte moder- 
nista cataian, Barcelona, 1951. 


2 See Brenan, 217-18; H. Thomas, The Spanish Civil War, New York, 
1961, 14; J. Read, The Catalans, London, 1978, 173; and E. Peers, Ca- 
talonia infelix (New York, 1938), Westport, CT, 1970, 137-139. 


13 See Blunt/Pool, Cervera, and McCully. Of these writers, McCully 
avoids any mention of political awareness on the part of these artists, 
going so far as to deny the primacy of subject matter in the work of 
Nonell, who, with his reiterated depictions of the homeless beggars, gvp- 
sies, and shamelessly abandoned soldiers who constituted the social scan- 
dals of the day, was certainly the most overtly politically conscious artist 
of all the modernistas: “Nonell's interests, however, lay less in social com- 
mentary than in the straightforward sketching and observation of life 
around him, and in experimentation with techniques” (McCully, 22). 
Cervera points to many of the political influences and social conditions 
that formed a large part of the artistic environment in Barcelona. Pool, 
more than anyone, draws connections between specific works and con- 
temporary political writing in Barcelona. 
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attention to them, and inevitably this experience colored 
their view of the world and the art they made. 

A large and politically avid audience supported an enor- 
mous volume of anarchist publications during the years 
Picasso lived in Barcelona (1895-1904). There were an- 
archist daily newspapers, preeminently La Vanguardia, no 
fewer than eleven anarchist periodicals publishing weekly 
or monthly, and art journals with openly anarchist sym- 
pathies such as Joventut, Cu-Cut!, and Catalonia. All of 
these periodicals published discussions and translations of 
European and American anarchists and writers whom they 
saw as allied to the movement, including Proudhon, Ba- 
kunin, Kropotkin, Tolstoy, Nietzsche, Wagner, and Mal- 
larmé. And the list of Spanish literary anarchist and radical 
writers is large: based in Madrid, Pio Baroja, Azorin 
(J. Martinez Ruiz), and Miguel de Unamuno; and based in 
Barcelona, Alfredo Opisso, Pompeu Gener, Joan Maragall, 
Jaume Brossa, Alexandre Cortada, and others. Picasso 
knew most of the Spanish figures, and Opisso, Brossa and 
Gener were particular friends." 

Many of the political and literary figures familiar from 
the anarchist press appeared in the numerous art journals 
published in Barcelona during the same period; most of 
these journals explicitly or implicitly supported catalan- 
ismo, and many further espoused anarquismo, despite the 
periodic danger of fines and imprisonment.” Joventut, for 
example, had a separatist editorial policy and extensively 
published the anarchist criticism of Picasso’s longtime 
friends Brossa and Gener, who introduced the writings 
of Nietzche to Barcelona.” Many articles appeared in 
Joventut attacking the idea of “art for art's sake” as a “per- 
ilous ‘Dilettantism’” lacking social consciousness.” Picas- 
so’s first published drawings appeared in Joventut, includ- 
ing his symboliste illustration for Joan Oliva Bridgman's 
poem El Clam de las verges (July 12, 1900), “the cry of the 
virgins” for equality and sexual liberation.” Journals such 
as Els Quatre Gats, Pèl & ploma, and Catalunya artistica 
were more cautious, and announced their radicalism and 
support of catalanismo largely through publishing socially 
critical drawings by Catalan artists. 

Even the older modernistas Santiago Rusifiol and Ramén 
Casas — whose Catalanist politics were actually rather 
conservative — were assimilated to the anarchist camp. For 
example, in his review of “La Exposicién General de Bellas 
Artes — Pt. in," in La Ilustración iberica of June 2, 1894, 
Alfredo Opisso declared that Rusifiol, Casas, and Zuloaga 


4 Alvarez Junco, 630-33, has compiled a complete bibliography of all 
anarchist journals published in Spain in the period; of all translations of 
anarchists and radical writers outside Spain in the political and literary 
press (this does not include art journals), 634-655; and a good bibliog- 
raphy, though not exhaustive, of translations of artists and literary fig- 
ures, and of articles on art and revolution, 77-85 and 89-92. 


15 La Renaixensa (1871-1905); La Ilustracio catalana (1880-1903); L'Avenç 
(1881-84; 1889-93); La [lustraciôn iberica (1883-1898); Catalonia (succes- 
sor to L'Aveng; 1898-1900); Luz (1898); Hispania (1899-1903); Els Quatre 
Gats (1899); Pèl & ploma (successor to Els Quatre Gats; 1899-1903); Jov- 
entut (1900-06); Catalunya artistica (1900-05); La Ilustracio Llevantina 
(1900-01); La Semana catalanista (1900); Forma (successor to Pèl & ploma; 
1904-07). See Cervera, chapter vu, “Periodicals,” passim. 


— a Valencian peasant painter — represented “without 
doubt, the Bakunin, the Nietzsche, the Kropotkin of the 
Spanish section.” Opisso, father of Picasso's friend Ri- 
cardo Opisso, far from being alone in making his Catalanist 
and leftist views part of his art criticism, is typical of this 
politically charged artistic milieu. Miguel Utrillo, Angel 
Guimerà, Narcis Oller, Jaume Brossa, Pompeu Gener, 
Masso y Torrents, and Joan Maragall, who represent the 
entire range of catalanismo, all wrote highly politicized art 
and literary criticism for Barcelona's periodicals and moved 
in Picasso’s circle. 

Luis Graner, among the older generation, rejected the 
Spanish tradition of moralizing genre. His paintings con- 
centrated not on peasants, but on the most deprived classes 
of the poor. Works such as Tavern Interior® and his de- 
pictions of beggars and ragpickers influenced the whole of 
the younger generation of socially concerned artists — in- 
cluding Picasso — who looked beyond a sentimental glo- 
rification of the peasants to an unsentimental depiction of 
their new urban reality.” Many of these younger artists met 
at La Llotja, the art academy in Barcelona. Isidro Nonell, 
Ricardo Canals, Ricardo Opisso, Ramón Pichot, and Joa- 
quin Mir left the academy to paint “real life” in the outskirts 
and poor districts of Barcelona. Known as the Colla S. 
Marti (S. Marti Group) after one of these slums, they were 
the group of painters with whom Picasso early became as- 
sociated. All of the members of the Colla S. Marti con- 
cerned themselves with social themes, none more explo- 
sively than Nonell in his antiwar and antigovernment series 
of 1898, Espana después de la guerra (Spain After the War). 
In the 1890's, Canals concentrated on working-class enter- 
tainments and gypsies. Mir sketched scenes of life in the 
poor districts, as in his Bosquejos barceloneses of 1899. 
Opisso made numerous sketches of peasants at work, but 
also recorded the pathetic plight of “urban peasants” in var- 
ious works, such as Soup Line of 1899.” The large majority 
of the images of these artists through the turn of the century 
directly concerned social themes, and constituted a collec- 
tive outcry against the social system responsible for the 
heartbreaking conditions they recorded. 

Picasso emerged from this milieu as the anarchist artist- 
hero who adopted these themes and carried them into the 
twentieth century. In his earliest work of the late 1890’s and 
early 1900's, he painted savagely satirical works of bour- 
geois comfort and decadence, while at the same time draw- 
ing many records of the impoverishment and anger of the 


16 Cervera, 163. 


7 See Domingo Marti y Julia, “L'Art a Catalunya,” Joventut, Dec. 6, 1900, 
673, quoted in Cervera, 182. 


18 Illustrated in Blunt/Pool, fig. 39. 

1° Quoted in Cervera, 199 (author's trans.). 
2 Til. in ibid., fig. 38 (undated). 

21 Ibid., 61-62. 


22 See ibid., 62-64; E. Jardi, Nonell, Barcelona, n.d., 58-62 and 102-110; 
and McCully, 50. For ills. see Cervera, figs. 41 and 42; Jardi, figs. 25-29 
and 39-42; McCully, figs. 22 and 23; and Blunt/Pool, fig. 63. 


lower classes. In the Blue Period, from 1901 to 1904, he 
openly sympathized with the wretched, urban poor: their 
hunger, their broken family ties, and their alienation from 
the earth, which, in contrasting works of his, gives peace 
and harmony to the lives of rural peasants. 

Much recent literature has shown to what a large extent 
Picasso was a part of the modernista movement in Bar- 
celona, and to what a large degree he was early influenced 
by its painters.“ But the specifically political character of 
the art of the modernistas and, more particularly, of Pi- 
casso’s work in this period has not been properly studied. 
As early as April, 1896, Picasso saw the art of Rusiñol, 
Casas, Graner, Nonell, and Mir in the same exhibition in 
which he showed The First Communion of 1895-96." From 
this time the subjects of his work coincide with that of the 
Colla S. Marti in recording the street life of Barcelona's 
poor suburbs, its destitute mothers with children, its beg- 
gars and laborers. Among those painters, Nonell was the 
most important since he particularly befriended the younger 
Picasso, letting him use his studio in Barcelona in 1899 and 
again in Paris in 1900. He and Picasso also had studios in 
the same building on the Calle de Comercio in the winter 
and spring of 1904, and therefore were certainly aware of 
each other's work on a continuing basis. Pool has con- 
vincingly demonstrated the crucial confluence of subject 
and style in their work of this period.* 

Well before the Blue Period, Picasso made sketches of 
beggars. In a number of related drawings (variously dated 
1897-98 and 1898-99 by Cirlot, though it seems probable 
that they were done at the same time), a violinist, a woman 
with a baby, and a little girl with her hand out all beg on 
a street corner. In the one illustrated here (Fig. 1), a working 
man in his Catalan smock, cap, and narrow trousers gives 
a donation to the child; above, Picasso has written “Cari- 
dad” (“Charity”). 

When Picasso went to Paris, he found a similar envi- 
ronment and recorded it in his art. Scéne de rue (Rue Lepic), 
Paris, 1900, which today might appear to be an impres- 
sionistic view of modern city life, was read more accurately 
by Picasso's contemporaries. When it was included in Pi- 
casso’s show at Berthe Weill's gallery in 1904, Maurice Le 
Sieutre wrote in the preface to the catalogue, “One senses 
the painter is interested in the tone which modern misery 
strikes in the suburbs of Paris. Here on the ramparts are 
vulgar couples; at the crossroads of crowded streets there 
are idlers, workers, women, all unfortunates, abject and 
weary, rough, indistinct, worn down, tossed by life like 
pebbles by the sea.”?7 

In the years 1902 to 1904, Picasso concentrated increas- 
ingly on representing the experience of poverty and alien- 
ation, and its effect on small family groups. Numerous 


23 The three major works on this subject are Blunt/Pool, McCully, and 
Cervera. 


2 Cirlot, 27. 

2 Blunt/Pool, 11-12, and figs. 60-77 with text. 
26 See Daix/Boudaille, A.5. 

27 Ibid., 238. 
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works depict a woman with an infant, seemingly aban- 
doned by society altogether, wandering next to the sea. 
Although they now have neutrally descriptive, auction- 
house titles such as Woman and Child on the Shore, or 
more obviously formalist titles such as Mother and Child 
in Profile, these works were originally exhibited at Berthe 
Weill's in late 1902 with titles like La Misère: Mère et en- 
fant,# which more clearly point to their social content. A 
madman — Picasso called him El loco — who lived in Bar- 
celona was painted and drawn by Picasso several times in 
1903 and 1904.” Such an outcast had no place anywhere 
in his urban society and compares tellingly with the subject 
of Picasso's El tonto (The Idiot), Barcelona, 1903,” a village 
idiot who was cared for within the traditional rural social 
structure and was neither ragged nor hungry. Picasso not 
only depicted this pathetic outcast but pointed up the ex- 
aggerated imbalance of wealth in Spanish society in a work 
ironically titled Caridad, Barcelona, 1903 (Fig. 2), which 
shows a grotesquely fat bourgeois giving a coin to El loco 
as he sits grimly in the street with his emaciated little dog. 

Another group of drawings that are related stylistically 
and thematically in these early years concerns a kind of 
street violence acted out almost daily in Barcelona follow- 
ing the unprecedented growth of the anarchist movement 
and increasing attempts to suppress it. Moreover, Madrid 
had its own share of troubles when Picasso lived there in 
1897-98. At least twelve drawings in the Museo Picasso in 
Barcelona, all from 1897-99, depict violent street fights and 
confrontations. Assailants, victims, and horrified onlook- 
ers are actors in knifings, assassinations, and mob scenes 
in both cities. 

One group of three drawings shows a street assassination 
or murder. In the first two, a man holds out his arm to 
keep back those running up to view the victim, huddled 
over by two men.” The third drawing, After the Fight, 1898 
(Fig. 3). depicts a different moment in a similar scene. This 
time, two victims lie in the street, one clutching his stom- 
ach, while a group of men turns and hurries away. Whether 
the assassins are among them, or they are merely a crowd 
who cannot afford to get involved, remains unclear. 

Another drawing in this group, Street Fight of Madrid, 
1897-98, shows an angry mob led by a man holding a 
knife, stopped by an imposing figure protecting the inert 
body of a man behind him. All of the figures appear to be 
workers; given the political climate in Spain in the late 
1890's, this certainly records some form of workers’ pro- 
test. The final sketch dealing with this subject is Study for 
a Poster for “El Liberal", 1900 (Fig. 4), an anarchist news- 
paper published by Picasso's friend Carles Junyer-Vidal; it 
depicts a demonstration of poor men and women yelling 
angrily from beneath the inflammatory masthead. These 


28 Ibid., 206. 

29 Ibid., x.5, x.6, and vil. 
3 Ibid., D.1x.17. 

3 Cirlot, figs. 73 and 578. 
2 Ibid., fig. 129. 
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1 Caridad, 1897-99. Barcelona, Museo Picasso (photo: Museo 
Picasso) 








2 Caridad, 1903. Brussels, Marcel Mabille Collection (photo: 
M. Mabille) 


drawings testify to Picasso’s awareness of the political vio- 
lence of the time, evidencing his direct observation of the 
cities’ upheavals. The themes of all these works discourage 
the idea that Picasso's Blue Period expresses merely senti- 
mental or autobiographical preoccupations, rather than, as 
Sabartés articulately phrased it, a “testimony of con- 
science,” with all the conscious intention that implies. 
Final evidence cf Picasso's politicized consciousness in 
that early period is provided by the avant-garde journal, 
Arte joven, which he published with Francisco Asis de So- 
ler in Madrid in 1901, for it constitutes an important record 
of his sympathies and prejudices. Leading figures of the 
literary and artistic avant-garde of Madrid and Barcelona 
lent work to the new journal, especially those sympathetic 
to and associated with the anarchist movement: poems by 
Miguel de Unamuno and Alberto Lozano, stories by Pio 


33 Blunt/Pool, 19. 
34 See Alvarez Junco, 634-655. 


35 P, Picasso and F Asis de Soler, “Arte joven,” Arte joven, March 15, 


Baroja and Rusifiol, articles by and about Pompeo Gener 
— who introduced Nietzsche to Spain — and J. Martinez 
Ruiz (Azorín), drawings by Nonell and Baroja, translations 
from Catalan and a “Letter from Barcelona, to the intel- 
lectuals of Madrid” by Ramón Reventós, which attempted 
to establish political and artistic links between the two cit- 
ies. The advertisements supporting the magazine were few 
but, for our purposes, very telling: for the café Els Quatre 
Gats; Arte joven and Madrid (a journal projected by Pi- 
casso and Asis de Soler but never realized); and a list of 
translations published by Rodriguez Serra, including Kro- 
potkin's Memoirs of a Revolutionist and The Conquest of 
Bread; Ruskin's Of Queen's Gardens. a powerful tract crit- 
icizing the economic and industrial system; and Nietzsche's 
The Origins of Tragedy and The Twilight of the Gods. This 
constituted a menu of the most frequently reprinted and 
discussed books of the Spanish avant-garde.” 

General themes of the Spanish Symbolist movement — 
primitivism, faith in natural instinct, exaltation of child- 
hood — accompanied concretely political ones, making 
Arte joven even more anarchist than its Catalan models. 
Picasso's and Soler’s introductory statement in the número 
preliminar, following a cover drawing of poor peasants, 
announced their idealistic aims in highly politicized 
language: 


It is not our intent to destroy anything: our mission is 
more elevated. We come to construct. The old, the de- 
crepit, the worm-eaten will sooner or later fall down by 
itself, the powerful breath of civilization is enough and 
will take care of pulling down that which obstructs 
us. ... 
We come to the struggle with much enthusiasm, with 
much energy, with a tenacity that will never be able to 
spare the old. 

Come, then, to the struggle, ours that will triumph if 
we fight with faith. Come and you will not forget that 
to struggle is to succeed.” 


In the same issue, Lozano's poem, Drops of Ink, began, “I 
am a mystic in Art who appears an atheist, because I ar- 
rogantly deny all authority, and scoff at theories, ancient 
and modern.” 

Such anarchist rhetoric was also put to less metaphorical 
uses. For example, in the third issue Picasso and Asis de 
Soler published a passionate article by Martinez Ruiz de- 
claring war on what they considered the farce of Spain's 
electoral system: 


The State is evil; the State is authority and authority is 
the tax that impoverishes the peasant, the hardship that 
kills in the factory, the one-fifth duty that decimates the 
villages and leaves the countryside exhausted, the in- 
adequate wages, the humiliating alms, the law, in short, 


1901, 1 {author's trans.). 
3 A. Lozano, Gotas de tinta, in Arte joven, March 15, 1901, 3 (author's 
trans.). 


that controls everything and tyrannizes over everything. 
. . . We do not wish to impose laws nor that laws impose 
on us; we do not wish to be governors nor that anyone 
govern us. Monarchists or republicans, reactionaries or 
progressives, all are at bottom authoritarians. Let us be 
inert to the invitation to politics. Democracy is an in- 
iquitous lie. To vote is to fortify the age-old injustice of 
the State.” 


After this purely Proudhonian analysis — the socialists 
were unpopular in Spain because they consented to work 
within the system — Martinez Ruiz presented the alter- 
native offered by the artists, who generally felt themselves 
to be the leading cadres of the revolution: “We will hasten 
this end: We will work for this dawn of peace and right. 
Art is free and spontaneous. Let us make life artistic. Pro- 
pellers and generators of life, artists would not want laws 
or borders. As for our free bohemia, our aspiration is that 
it become the bohemia of all humankind.” 

Picasso, according to an article of 1901 promoting the 
new Madrid journal in Pél & ploma, was the real force 
behind the venture.* As Pool suggests, it is telling that the 
only periedical over which Picasso had control should ex- 
press social and political commitment so flamboyantly.* 
Most significantly, the ideas expressed in this journal affirm 
that many of Picasso’s early drawings and paintings were 
informed by the peculiarly Spanish marriage of art and pol- 
itics. Picasso went so far as to sign, along with his friends 
Carlos Casagemas, Francisco Asis de Soler, Josep Cardona, 
and eighty others, a “Manifesto of the Spanish Colony res- 
ident in Paris,” which appeared on the front page of La 
Publicidad, a Barcelona daily, on December 29, 1900, and 
demanded both the release of the political prisoners — 
mostly anarchists — who were still being held in Montjuich 
following the antimilitarist agitations of 1898, and amnesty 
for the exiles who had fled to France to avoid military ser- 
vice.‘ Picasso did not again engage in this kind of political 
activism until the Spanish Civil War of 1936-39 and it dem- 
onstrates the nature of his early commitment to the an- 
archist movement, which he was to modify over the sub- 
sequent years. Politically, he was one with his milieu in the 
avant-garde circles of Madrid and Barcelona; artistically, 
he took their outrageous theories more to heart, and pur- 
sued an increasing boldness and anti-academicism in his 
style that finally went beyond that of his Spanish peers. 
But he not only maintained a strong adherence to the an- 
archist aesthetic as he pushed his art in Paris to increasingly 
revolutionary stages over the next ten years, he also con- 
tinued to deal, both metaphorically and concretely, with 


37 J. Martinez Ruiz, “La Vida,” Arte joven, No. 2, April 15, 1901, 2-3 
(author's trans.). 

38 Pèl & ploma, March 15, 1901, 7. 

3 Blunt/Pool, 11. 


40 See “La Amnestia se impone” and “Manifiesto de la colonia espafiola 
residencia in Paris,” La Publicidad, Dec. 29, 1900, 1. Though Picasso was 
not really one of the exiles (his uncle paid his military exemption fee until 
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3 After the Fight, 1898. Barcelona, Museo Picasso (photo: Mu- 
seo Picasso) 





4 Study for a Poster for “El Liberal," 1900. Barcelona, Museo 
Picasso (photo: Museo Picasso) 


political issues that were central to the concerns of the an- 
archist artists with whom he had matured in Spain. 


Anarchism and Picasso's Cubist Period 

Paris, the intellectual home of anarchism, mothered 
strong anarchist and socialist movements.* Both groups 
influenced the course of events in late nineteenth-century 
France, but it was anarchism that, almost exclusively, won 


1908; P. O'Brien, Pablo Ruiz Picasso, New York, 1976, 56), it is note- 
worthy that he counts himself among them in order to add his voice to 
the protest. He was, in fact, back in Spain by the time the manifesto 
appeared. 

41 See Maitron; Goldberg; Joll; Woodcock; B. Tuchman, The Proud 
Tower: A Portrait of the World Before the War, 1890-1914, New York, 
1966; J. and M. Lough, An Introduction to Nineteenth Century France, 
London, 1978; and Herbert. 
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the adherence of the literary and artistic avant-garde. With 
ideas formed among Barcelona’s radicals, Picasso moved 
to Paris in 1904 and almost immediately found his way into 
an artistic circle with a history of anarchist thinking and 
activity that paralleled his Barcelona experience. The an- 
archist view of the role and importance of the artist pro- 
vided a serious rationale for styles of art {and behavior) 
that to the uninstructed seemed to be outrageousness for 
its own sake. Exasperated critics were not wrong to call 
such self-conscious bohemianism “anarchist,” as they fre- 
quently did.“ From this moment until the War, Picasso’s 
work passed rapidly from narrative, socially critical paint- 
ing through an experimental primitivism almost unimagin- 
ably violent — Les Demoiselles d'Avignon is Picasso's la 
propagande par le fait — to the most daring collaborative 
artistic revolution of the early twentieth century: Cubism 
and the collages. . 

Picasso made his way into the French Symbolist/an- 
archist circle with remarkable rapidity. Taking over a stu- 
dio in the Bateau-Lavoir in April of 1904, he soon met Guil- 
laume Apollinaire and André Salmon.“ By the autumn, 
Picasso and Max Jacob were accompanying them to the 
various soirées of the older Symbolists, including the gath- 
erings sponsored by the journals La Plume and Vers et 
prose. There Picasso met the group of artists and writers 
who embraced anarchism: Alfred Jarry, Paul Fort, Félix 
Fénéon, Laurent Tailhade, Gustave Kahn, Emile Ver- 
haeren, Stuart Merrill, Paul Signac, Paul Sérusier, Charles 
Morice, and a host of lesser figures including the anarchist 
Mécislas Golberg, who was writing La Morale des lignes.“ 

Apollinaire and Salmon, like Picasso, also had anarchist 
histories. At school in Nice in the mid-1890’s, Apollinaire 
had produced an anarcho-Symbolist newspaper, Le Ven- 
geur, with poems and articles by himself (“Guillaume Ma- 
cabre”) and his friend Toussaint-Luca.# In Paris between 


4 See Herbert, passim; A. Lehmann, The Symbolist Aesthetic in France: 
1885-1895, Oxford, 1950, 181ff.; Egbert, 45ff.; and R. Poggioli, The The- 
ory of the Avant-Garde, Cambridge, MA, 1968, 97ff. 


4 The art critics in the left, centrist, and, especially, right-wing press often 
discussed modern art in terms of radical politics. Their assumption that 
every work of art functions in relation to the desire to preserve or change 
the status quo reveals the high degree to which French culture at the turn 
of the century was politicized, for Picasso’s audience as much as for Pi- 
casso himself. For specific equations of Cubism with anarchism, revo- 
lutionism, amorality, and willful destruction of the past, see, for example, 
Cortolés, “A propos de l'internationalisme en art,” Le Gaulois, Jan. 3, 
1910, 2; Sar Péladan, “Le Salon d'Automne,” La Revue hebdomadaire, 
‘ xx, 1911, 405-416; André Pératé, “Le Salon d'Automne,” Le Correspon- 
dant, Oct. 25, 1911, 308-316; J. d'Aoust, “La Peinture cubiste, futuriste 
.. . et au-delà,” Livres et art, 1, Mar. 1912, 153-56; and Camille Mauclair, 
“La Peinture ‘nouvelle’ et les marchands," La Revue, xcviu, 1912, 429- 
442. For a contemporary discussion of this politicized attitude, see Fer- 
nand Roches, “Le Salon d'Automne de 1912,” L'Art décoratif, xtv, Nov. 
20, 1912, 281-328. 

4 W. Rubin, ed., Pablo Picasso: A Retrospective, New York, 1980, 56. 


4]. Golding, Cubism: A History and an Analysis 1907-1914, London, 
1959, 23-24; Penrose, 143-144; Herbert, 102ff. See M. Golberg, La Morale 
des lignes, Paris, 1908; and P. Aubery, “Mécislas Golberg et l'art mo- 
derne,” Gazette des beaux-arts, xvi, 1965, 339-44. 


4 M. Adéma, Apollinaire, trans. D. Folliot, New York, 1955, 15; R. Shat- 


1903 and World War I, he edited and contributed to an- 
archist and left-wing periodicals and avant-garde reviews, 
becoming the regular art critic for L'Intransigeant and Le 
Mercure de France in 1910 and 1911, respectively.” 

In his criticism, Apollinaire defended every manifesta- 
tion of modernism, sounding all the visionary themes of 
anarchist aestheticians. Thus, the new art was not merely 
different from that of the past — Cubism was extolled as 
“the most audacious school that ever existed” — but this 
art played a “social role” in heralding a new beauty and a 
new era of wholly changed attitudes towards humanity.“ 
Apollinaire presented Picasso in Les Peintres cubistes in 1913 
as the exemplar of the new artist: “A new man, the world 
is his new representation. He enumerates the elements, the 
details, with a brutality which is also able to be gracious. 
New-born, he orders the universe in accordance with his 
personal requirements, and so as to facilitate his relations 
with his fellows. The enumeration has epic grandeur, and, 
when ordered, will burst into a drama.’ Apollinaire’s “new” 
men re-order the universe; what they write and paint will 
only be fully intelligible to the future because art will be 
freed from its shackles. Such utopian themes and images 
are the stuff of the anarchist dreams that Apollinaire, Pi- 
casso, and a whole generation grew up on. Apollinaire ac- 
knowledged in much of his criticism this aesthetic shared 
with Picasso; throughout the pre-War period they not only 
influenced but incited each other to greater artistic audacity 
and outrageousness. 

Salmon confirmed his early and continuing anarchism 
many times. He was responsible for organizing the wild 
soirées of Vers et prose at the Closerie des Lilas. Much later 
he wrote a history of the libertarian movement, La Terreur 
noire,» in which he addressed the issue of how he and his 
generation were, though antimilitarists, led into fighting in 
the War, an issue to which we will return. 


tuck, The Banquet Years: The Origins of the Avant-Garde in France, 1885 
to World War I, New York, rev. ed., 1968, 257. 


47 Apollinaire and Salmon started an avant-garde review, Le Festin d'Esope, 
Revue des belles lettres, which ran in nine issues from November, 1903 
to August, 1904. Arne Hammer, an editor of the pacifist L'Européen, was 
associated with the new review and Jarry contributed poetry and advice. 
Samples of the contents of Le Festin dEsope include stories and poems 
by Apollinaire; poems by Salmon and Jarry; an article by the Polish an- 
archist Mécislas Golberg on passive resistance; “Chronique,” a column 
probably by Apollinaire discussing a radical socialist group; political com- 
mentary by Apollinaire’s friend “Thrank-Spirobeg” (Falk bég Konitza), 
an Albanian revolutionary; and a translation from Czech, “Lettre d'un 
condamné à son défenseur,” by Otakar Theer. Political concerns in the 
short life of Le Festin equaled, indeed paralleled, the literary ones, as they 
would again in Apollinaire’s journal of 1912-14, Les Soirées de Paris. For 
an account of Apollinaire’s bizarre friendship with Falk bég Konitza, see 
E Steegmuller, Apollinaire: Poet Among the Painters, New York, 1963, 
91-94 and 102-03. 

4 G, Apollinaire, “The New Painting: Art Notes,” Les Soirées de Paris, 
Apr.-May, 1912, in L. Breunig, ed., Apollinaire on Art: Essays and Re- 
views, 1902-1918, trans. S. Suleiman, New York, 1972, 223-25. 


‘4 Apollinaire, The Cubist Painters: Aesthetic Meditations, 1913, trans. 
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In my dissertation I demonstrated the ways in which an- 
archist ideas manifested themselves in Picasso's work from 
his overtly political Barcelonese drawings through his sub- 
sequen: periods, when the influence of anarchist ideas was 
felt more obliquely. Here it will suffice only to mention the 
stages leading to their extraordinary, articulate manifes- 
tation in the collages. During the Rose Period of 1904-05 
Picasso identified the artist with saltimbanques, or wan- 
dering acrobats and entertainers, whom he saw as rejected 
and misunderstood by a culture undeserving of their in- 
nocence or their art — a theme frequent in the work of the 
modernistas Rusiñol and Opisso." That Picasso identified 
precisely with the saltimbanques' survival and persistence 
on society's edges does not make them mere symbols of the 
artist's struggle, nor mitigate the political component of 
their plight as actual representatives of their kind. 

Starting in 1906, Picasso pursued various kinds of “prim- 
itivism” — based on Iberian, African, Caledonian art — 





5 The Harvesters, spring, 1907. Lugano, Thyssen-Bornemisza i ; 
Collection (photo: Thyssen-Bornemisza Collection) as alternative cultural forms. The Iberian works frequently 


offered an arcadian vision, as in The Harvesters of spring, 
1907 (Fig. 5), which was cast in the forms of an indigenous, 
“spontaneous,” Spanish primitivism. The African works, 
on the contrary, challenged the norms of Western art in 
violently overturning inherited conventions for the treat- 
ment of human form. The conflation of “African” forms 
with a traditional subject — the female nude — was shock- 
ing, indeed explosive, in Les Demoiselles d'Avignon; but 
the combination became even more appalling when used 
to attack the Church and its art, as in Mother and Child 
of 1907 (Fig. 6), with its formulaic Madonna and Child 
composition, halo and blue robe.” 

Picasso’s subsequent Cubism fulfilled the anarchist aes- 
thetic dictum, echoing Baudelaire's statement that art must 
express its own time. The Cubist style developed in rather 
loose and unscientific affiliation with various ideas that 
seerred to the artists to be especially “modern” and char- 
acteristic of the new century, for example, Bergson's phi- 
losophy, Princet's mathematics, and William James's per- 
ception psychology, whose relevance for Cubism have been 
investigated by scholars in the last several decades.“ The 
newest, most radical, and audacious direction for Picasso 
was formal abstraction, which Braque and he pursued until 
the War. The features of their adventurous new style were 
apparent to critics from the very beginning: the increasing 
difficulty of identifying the hermetic image, with its frag- 
mentation of form, ambiguous treatment of space, suppres- 





51 McCully, 130. See Rusiñol's L'Allegria que passa, 1898, fig. 43. 


52 For studies of primitivism and modern art, see R. Goldwater, Primi- 
tivism and Modem Art (New York, 1938), rev. ed., 1967; }. Laude, La 
Peinture francaise (1905-1914) et l'art nègre, Paris, 1968; and the recent 
catalogue from the Museum of Modern Art, W. Rubin, ed., ‘Primitivism’ 
in 20th Century Art, New York, 1984, esp. J. Paudrat, “The Arrival of 
Tribal Objects in the West from Africa,” 125-175; and Rubin, “Picasso,” 
241-343. 


6 Mother and Child, 1907. Paris, Musée Picasso (photo: Mu- 
sées Nationaux) 


53 See, for example, C. Gray, Cubist Aesthetic Theories, Baltimore, 1953; 
L. Henderson, “A New Facet of Cubism: ‘The Fourth Dimension’ and 
‘Non-Euclidean Geometry’ Reinterpreted,” Art Quarterly, xxxiv, 1971, 
410-433; and M. Teuber, “Formvorstellung und Kubismus oder Pablo Pi- 
cassc und William James," Kubismus, ed. S. Gohr, Cologne, 1982, 9-57. 
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sion of color, and the oblique and conceptual relationship 
to the material world. Yet, Picasso’s drive to be artistically 
radical, which helped to push the development of Cubism 
at its swift pace (from the Cézannesque distortions of 1909 
to the nearly abstract collages of 1912 in only four years), 
was impelled not by the Kunstwollen of the style alone, 
but also by his dedication to the idea of the revolutionary 
in art. This was Picasso’s “political act.” 

Indeed, during its public life from 1908 until after the 
War, the Cubist movement never escaped charges that it 
was purposely attacking the social facade in violating ar- 
tistic traditions. Critics representing the range of political 
opinion from the left to the extreme right repeatedly dis- 
cussed Cubism in highly politicized language, whether for 
purposes of praise or censure, which suggests not only the 
existence of an audience that perceived the revolutionary 
nature of the style in political terms, but also a calculated 
— indeed unavoidable — awareness of their politicized au- 
dience on the part of the artists. Cubism came most visibly 
onto the public political stage in the Chamber of Deputies 
on December 3, 1912 in the debate on whether to censor 
the style as an abominable, “antinational,” and “foreign” 
influence on French art, or at the least to refuse to allow 
it to be exhibited in the national palaces — a move that, 
had it succeeded, would have kept Cubist paintings out of 
the annual Salon d'Automne at the Grand Palais. This 
heated debate manifests those political tensions, to which 
the art world also responded, which were engendered by 
the growing nationalism and war hysteria of the pre-War 
period. 

The critics’ and Deputies’ politicizing responses to the 
Cubist style and its attack on tradition would not have 
taken Picasso by surprise. When, in 1944, immediately fol- 
lowing the liberation of Paris, Picasso joined the French 
Communist Party, he made political statements that have 
generally been understood as metaphorical (or delusional), 
but which I believe he intended literally. His utterances are 
usually oblique and ironic; yet, in the emotional climate 
following the liberation, he declared with rare candor and 
thoroughness his lifelong commitment to artistic revolu- 
tionism. In his first explanatory statement, an interview 
with Pol Gaillard in October, 1944, Picasso said, 


My joining the Communist Party is the logical outcome 
of my whole life, my whole work. Because, I'm proud 
to say, I have never considered painting as an art of sim- 
ple pleasure, of diversion; I have wanted, through draw- 


54 See above n. 46. 

5 See Journal officiel de la Chambre des Députés, Dec. 3, 1912, 2918-29: 
see Appendix. 

š% Picasso, “Pourquoi j'ai adhéré au parti communiste,” interview with 
Pol Gaillard, L'Humanité, Paris, October 29-30, 1944 (author's trans.). 
57 See A. Barr, Picasso: Fifty Years of His Art, New York, 1946, 245ff.; 
trans, 247-48. 

5 “Shafts from Apollo's Bow, 9. A Blast from the North,” Apollo, xvi, 
Oct. 1947, 90. 


% See Leighten, chap. 11, for a discussion of the political concerns in 
Apollinaire's journalism and the anarchist activism of such friends and 


ing and through color, since those were my weapons, to 
penetrate always more deeply into knowledge of the 
world and of men, in order that this knowledge liberate 
us all more each day; I have tried to say, in my own way, 
that which I held to be the most true, the most just, the 
best, and that was naturally always the most beautiful, 
as the greatest artists well know. 

Yes, I am conscious of having always struggled by 
means of my painting, as a true revclutionary. But I have 
understood now that even that does not suffice; these 
years of terrible oppression have demonstrated to me that 
I must fight with not only my art, but my whole self.5 


The next spring, following much heated debate in the press, 
some of which expressly accused him of insincerity and of 
having stated that art and politics had nothing in common, 
Picasso composed an official written statement to counter 
the offensive suggestion that, as an artist, he was apolitical: 


What do you think an artist is? An imbecile who has 
only his eyes if he's a painter, or ears if he's a musician, 
or a lyre at every level of his heart if he's a poet, or even, 
if he's a boxer, just his muscles? On the contrary, he's at 
the same time a political being, constantly alive to heart- 
rending, fiery or happy events, to which he responds in 
every way. How would it be possible to feel no interest 
in other people and by virtue of an ivory indifference to 
detach yourself from the life which they so copiously 
bring you? No, painting is not done to decorate apart- 
ments. It is an instrument of war for attack and defense 
against the enemy.” 


As Picasso most succinctly summed up in a less passionate 
and more characteristically aphoristic way, “it is not nec- 
essary to paint a man with a gun. An apple can be just as 
revolutionary."# The art by means of which he struggled 
“as a true revolutionary,” from his early years in Barcelona 
to the War, led him to overturn virtually all the artistic 
conventions, pictorial and procedural, remaining at the turn 
of the century; and this art developed during a period of 
intense political agitation and instability in which Picasso's 
circle had a particular interest. 

In France in the years leading up to the War, frequent 
clashes between strikers and the State forced attention to 
the plight of the workers. One result of the repression of 
the labor movement and the persecution of its leaders was 
the growth and increasing militancy of the anarchist move- 


acquaintances of Picasso’s as Kees Van Dongen, Maurice Vlaminck, et al. 


# In response to strikes by miners of the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais in 
1906, by dockers of Nantes, vineyard workers of the Midi and the elec- 
tricians of Paris in 1907, and by construction workers in 1908, the gov- 
ernment dispatched military troops who fired on the assembled strikers, 
killing twenty and wounding 667 in these three years. The fact that the 
Radical government of Clemenceau lent its police power to the employers 
encouraged disillusion and class hatred. Even the old socialist Briand, in 
the name of national defense and patriotism, usec government power to 
break an important transport strike in 1910. See Tuchman (as in n. 41), 
515-16 and 532; and Goldberg, 353-368. See also E. Dolléans, Histoire du 
mouvement ouvrier, 3 vols., Paris, 1936-1953, 11, 1871-1936. 


ment and the Confédération Générale du Travail, the syn- 
dicalist arm of the anarchist movement, which recorded 
300,000 members in 1906, 400,000 in 1908, and 600,000 in 
1912. At the same time, the more moderate socialists were 
gaining voters and seats in Parliament. The left-wing move- 
ments in France over a wide spectrum of opinion gained 
tremendously during the avant-guerre in numbers and in 
political power.“ 

Anarchists, as has been seen, embraced the working-class 
revolution and advocated the use of violence and strikes 
to achieve their ends. More important, however, was their 
utopian vision of a future society, in fighting for which they 
were fiercely opposed to nationalism and war. In 1905 the 
“First Moroccan Crisis” — alluded to in the epigraph to 
this essay — awakened France to the possibility of war with 
Germany.” The French Foreign Minister Delcassé had made 
a secret deal with England and Spain, agreeing on colonial 
spheres ot influence and setting up a French protectorate 
in Morocco. Wilhelm II, who cherished thoughts of a Ger- 
man colonial empire, was furious at having been left out 
of the consultations. Claiming the jeopardy of Germany’s 
economic interests, he sailed into Tangiers, landing with 
sword symbolically drawn to announce his readiness to go 
to war over the issue. Negotiations went on for a year and 
war seemed imminent until the Settlement of Algeciras in 
1906. But.even this accord was temporary, and for the next 
seven years Morocco was the pretext for continual tests of 
strength and calls of bluff between Germany and France, 
as both prepared for war. 

The other major crisis of the years immediately prior to 
World War I was the First Balkan War, which was of special 
importance for Picasso's work. When Poincaré became 
France’s Premier and Foreign Minister in 1912, he rapidly 
began to gear up for war with Germany, which he thought 
would be “short but glorious.” One of his first moves was 
uncritically to support Russian designs on the Balkans. Czar 
Nicholas II formed the secret “Balkan League” with Serbia 
and Bulgaria in March, 1912, assuring war with Turkey and 
Austria-Hungary, and hence Germany, whose interests they 
threatened. When Poincaré himself visited Russia, pledging 
full support for Russia’s plans for war and a rapid build- 
up of French military strength, the stage was set for World 
War I, On October 15, 1912, Montenegro, Serbia, Bulgaria, 
and Greece declared war on Turkey. After expelling the 
Turks, in November Serbia laid claim to a large part of 
Albania in the Austro-Hungarian Empire and Austria mo- 
bilized. But because Russia's military preparations were in- 
complete, the Czar failed to come in with Serbia; treaty 
discussions began in London and dragged on until May, 
1913. The Second Balkan War amounted to a few weeks’ 
skirmish and ended in a final treaty in August, 1913. While 
much blind optimism prevailed, many accurately saw the 


61 Goldberg, 368; Joll, 202ff. 
#2 Goldberg, 342ff. 


®3 Ibid., 429ff.; and E. Helmreich, The Diplomacy of the Balkan Wars, 
1912-1913, Cambridge, MA (1938), repr. 1969. 
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Balkan Wars as a dangerous preview of a general European 
war. When a year later World War I did break out, the 
immediate event that sparked it was the assassination of 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Austria-Hungary by a Ser- 
bian nationalist.” 

“The end of militarism is the mission of the nineteenth 
century,” Proudhon had written in 1861.“ After the Mo- 
roccan Crisis of 1905, the burning issue for both anarchists 
and socialists was whether the workers would or should 
fight in the war that already seemed inevitable. Most on 
the left hoped that when called upon to shed their blood 
for capitalist “warmongers,” workers internationally would 
recognize their class brotherhood, refuse to fight, and rise 
up to prevent war altogether. This was the course advo- 
cated by France's leading socialist, Jean Jaurès, right up to 
the moment of his assassination three days before France 
mobilized its armies. He sensibly dreaded the outbreak of 
war; but others, thinking that war would trigger revolu- 
tion, clamored for it. In France alone in 1910, a million 
socialist votes encouraged the hope that the workers were 
ready.® 

Numerous anarchist and socialist congresses met during 
the avant-guerre to formulate positions against militarism 
and the coming war. A congress in Amsterdam in 1904 
founded the Association Internationale Antimilitariste. 
They published an “affiche aux conscrits” that read, 


When they command you to fire your guns on your 
brothers in misery . . . workers, soldiers of tomorrow, 
you will not hesitate, you will not obey. You will fire, 
but not on your comrades. You will fire on the gold- 
braided old troopers who dare to give you such orders. 
. . . When they send you to the border to defend the 
coffers of the capitalists against other workers, abused 
as you are yourselves, you will not march. All war is 
criminal. At the mobilization order, you will answer with 
an immediate strike and with insurrection.” 


Although the AIA was soon crushed by the government, 
its recommendations were embraced with increasing fre- 
quency. The anarchosyndicalist Confédération Générale du 
Travail (CGT) repeatedly published a Manuel du soldat 
advising desertion or the spreading of revolutionary pro- 
paganda in the barracks; at the CGT congress in Marseilles 
in 1908, the delegates agreed to proclaim a general 
strike at any declaration of war. Desertion and absenteeism 
in the French Army grew at an alarming rate in response 
to this powerful and widely disseminated critique of the 
military establishment: 5991 in 1902; 14,067 in 1907; 12,000- 
13,000 in 1912.97 

Sacialists likewise met to consider tactics for preventing 
war. From 1907 on, Jaurès became famous for his stand 


é Proudhon, letter to Romain Rolland, June 3, 1861: quoted in Joll, 69. 
65 Geldberg, 380ff. 

% Quoted in Maitron, 349 (author's trans.). 
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against imperialism and the machinery of war, traveling all 
over France to plead and argue for peace to hundreds of 
thousands who came to listen. As the war approached, 
more and more support seemed to gather behind his ar- 
guments; for example, a speech he gave in a working-class 
district of Paris on May 25, 1913, organized in only iwo 
days, drew a crowd of 150,000. The anarchists and so- 
cialists organized demonstrations so huge and enthusias- 
tically critical of the government that Premier Barthou 
threatened to crack down further on the labor movement.‘ 
In the end, the government ignored the message from the 
left with impunity and the French nation in a patriotic fever 
marched off to a war ultimately more destructive than any 
had imagined, whether “warmongers” or workers. 

It would have been nearly impossible in Paris in those 
years to have remained oblivious to the scope of this left- 
wing antiwar movement, which drew attention to the plight 
of workers as well as to the machinations of armaments 
manufacturers and government ministers. D.-H. Kahn- 
weiler, Picasso's dealer and friend after 1907, remembers 
those politicized years before the War: 


As for my political ideas, I was a leftist. For example, I 
took part in a demonstration on the grave of Zola, who 
had just died. . . . I was still, you remember, a very young 
man, so the only way I could show my interest was to 
participate in demonstrations and meetings, which I did. 
I heard Jaurès, Pressensé, all the great socialists of the 
day. I took part in demonstrations. The Dreyfus case was 
fairly recent, and the political atmosphere was still very 
unsettled. The right wing was very restless, and the left 
wing was full of enthusiasm.” 


Picasso, far from remaining impervious to such events, 
was galvanized by them. Maturing in radically anarchist 
and pacifist Barcelona, he was equipped to understand the 
machinations and jockeying for war that such events rep- 
resented. According to the anarchists, war is on one level 
madness and on another level exploitation of the workers 
as cannon fodder in the interests of armaments manufac- 
turers and profiteers. While the fever of patriotism in France 
grew around him and the press became more and more 
hysterical, Picasso explored these issues through “quoting” 
with the newsprint he selected and through juxtaposition 
of such quotations with the still-life images in his collages 
of 1912-13. Such associations range from black humor to 
black horror, and embody threats to the civilization rep- 
resented by the work itself. The subtle interaction of these 
elements makes Picasso's antiwar posture apparent and re- 
veals it to be consistent with the anarchist views expressed 


8 Goldberg, 382-83 and 442. 
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* André Salmon, in La Terreur noire, 500ff., discussed the atmosphere 
in the days of the mobilization: Jaurés was dead and “Kropotkin était 
d'accord avec les poilus.” Passions ran high at that time. Vlaminck, who 
was fiercely pacifist and did his war service by working in a factory, was 
horrified by the enthusiasm for the war of his longtime friend and artistic 


in his earlier work. That Picasso steadily stood against the 
War is confirmed by his refusal to be caught up in the final 
panicked rush to “defend civilization” that overtook all his 
French friends, including the antimilitarist Salmon. Even 
Apollinaire, who, like Picasso, was from a neutral country, 
changed his citizenship in order to fight on the French side. 
It took considerable courage in the face of Kropotkin's 
much-publicized support of the Allied cause, and doubtless 
loss of esteem in the eyes of a patriot like Braque, to main- 
tain a pacifist stance at such a heady moment.” 

A reading of the newspaper clippings in many of Picas- 
so's collages reveals them to be reports and accounts of 
events with special political meaning, constituting a jour- 
nalistic diary of the period. Most were carefully cut out to 
preserve legibility, and sometimes whole columns of print 
remained intact. Where Picasso cut into the text of an ar- 
ticle, he often clearly retained its sense. Furthermore, the 
clippings did not innocently reflect front-page news; it can 
be observed that Picasso selected from all parts of the news- 
paper, including the financial pages. (In his collages, Bra- 
que demonstrated little interest in such actualités, though 
he was cutting scraps out of the same newspapers from 
which he and Picasso were making supposedly random 
selections.”!) 

It seems possible that the very development of the use 
of newsprint in Picasso's collages — a full year before 
Braque’s — could have been directly motivated by a desire 
to work these anarchist issues into his art. No more con- 
crete way could be imagined of pulling Cubism back from 
the brink of total abstraction, a dénouement steadfastly 
avoided by both Picasso and Braque. And no more dem- 
ocratic way could be found for the project of subverting 
the high art of oil painting than that of introducing such 
easily readable articles, on such universally engaging sub- 
jects. Following the recent redating by Daix and Rosselet 
of Picasso's Cubist works, we now know that the first time 
Picasso ever used a scrap of newsprint in a collage was in 
Guitar, Sheet-Music and Wine Glass of autumn, 1912 (Fig. 
7), either his first or second experiment with papier collé. 
Concerning the current Balkan War, this first headline, from 
Le Journal of November 10, 1912, dispatched from Con- 
stantinople, reads “La Bataille s'est Engagé” (“The Battle 
is Joined”), referring literally to the War and perhaps met- 
aphorically to Picasso’s own struggle with the issues it 
raised, as well as to the formal challenge represented by 
the unprecedented and outrageous use of the collage in art.” 
The fear that the Balkan War would lead to a pan-European 
war and the frantic (if insincere) peacemaking efforts by 
the other European powers were recorded in the newspa- 
pers in the following months, and in Picasso's subsequent 


collaborator André Derain and he claimed it completely ended their 
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? Daix/Rosselet, 287, “The newspaper, bottom left, dates from 10 No- 
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collages. These anxieties, introduced into the tranquility of 
the still-life, seem to threaten the fragile pleasure of a civ- 
ilized peace: wine and music in a wallpapered room. 

The second time that Picasso used newsprint in a collage, 
Violin of autumn, 1912 (Fig. 8), the article he chose describes 
the occupation of St.Jean-de-Medua by the Montenegran 
Army and discusses the desire of the Turks to continue the 
fighting. 

Bottle of Suze of autumn, 1912 (Fig. 9), the third work 
in which Picasso used newsprint, contains a report, dated 
“16 Novembre,” of the Serbian advance toward Monastir 
in Macedonia, including accounts of the wounded, descrip- 
tions of battle movements, and speculations on how long 
beseiged Adrianople could hold out against famine. Picasso 
often deepens our sense of the tragedy of war by including, 
alongside accounts of strategy and battle movements, 
gruesome descriptions of war's victims. This collage 
includes the following account (Fig. 10) of acholera epidemic 
among the Turkish soldiers, which can be read as a pacifist 
statement since the Turks, “the enemy,” are seen 
sympathetically: 


Before long I saw the first corpse still grimacing with 
suffering and whose face was nearly black. Then I saw 
two, four, ten, twenty; then I saw a hundred corpses. 
They were stretched out there where they had fallen dur- 
ing the march of the left convoy, in the ditches or across 
the road, and the files of cars loaded with the almost 
dead everywhere stretched themselves out on the dev- 
astated route. 

How many cholerics did I come upon like that? Two 
thousand? Three thousand? I don’t dare give a precise 
figure. Over a distance of about twenty kilometers, I saw 
cadavres strewing the cursed route where a wind of death 
blows and I saw the dying march, ominous in the middle 
of troops indifferent and preparing themselves for 
combat. 

But I had seen nothing yet.” 


These vivid descriptions of the horror and agony of war 
placed upside-down in the still-life — an image of the world 


73 Author's trans. “Bientôt j'aperçus le premier cadav[re] encore grimaçant 
de douleur et la figure] presque noire. Puis j'en vis deux, qu{altre, dix, 
vingt; puis je vis cent cadavrles.] Ils étaient allongés là où ils étaient 
tombés pendant la marche du sinistre co[n]voi, dans les fossés ou en tra- 
vers [le] chemin, et les files de voitures chargé[es] de moribonds s'allon- 
geaient toujoulrs] sur la reute désolée. 

Combien de cholériques ai-je ainsi] rencontrés? Deux mille? Trois 
mille[?] Je n'ose pas donner un chiffre préclis.] Sur une longueur d'une 
vingtaine [de] kilomètres, j'ai vu des cadavres jo[n]chant la route maudite 
où souffle uln] vent de mort et j'ai vu des agonisanlts] défiler lugubres 
au milieu des troupels] d'ailleurs indifférentes et qui se préplalraient au 
combat. 

Mais je n'avais encore rien vu.” 


7 Author's trans. “Les plus écoutés sont d'abord les étrangers, et parmi 
eux M. Scheidemann, qui affirme ‘que les prolétaires allemands ne tireront 
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turned on its head — are forced into a dialogue with a 
report on the other side of the collage of a mass socialist/ 
anarchist/pacifist meeting, 40,000 to 50,000 strong, with 
lengthy quotations from the speakers that, in effect, voice 
the leftist position. This article — right-side up in the com- 
position — reports that “the most listened-to speakers were 
at first the foreigners, and among them M. Scheidemann 
[a leading German Socialist], who affirmed ‘that the Ger- 
man proletarians will not fire on their French brothers.’ ” 
“M. Sembat ended his speech affirming that the workers 
ought not to seek death ‘for the capitalists and the man- 
ufacturers of arms and munitions.’ ” And a third speaker 
articulated the threat inherent in all we have seen here by 
his opening words: “In the presence of the menace of a 
general [European war... 7 

After these first three works, a cluster of collages, dif- 
ficult to place in an exact sequence but all dating to late 
November-early December, 1912, recorded the progress of 
the fighting, the preliminary negotiations for peace, and 
closely related subjects. Man with a Violin (Fig. 11), for 
example, includes in the upper left a report on an action 
by the miners of the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais, and in 
the center left an article in which the Minister of the Navy 
defends himself in Parliment against accusations that, if war 
was declared, the fleet would be undersupplied in powder, 
munitions, and fuel. In an adjacent column, a reporter in 
Bulgaria speculates on whether the Balkan War will esca- 
late and whether “if a third power intervenes, Germany 
will throw itself into the balance.” His column continues 
in the lower left, describing the preliminaries for peace ne- 
gotiations at Tchataldja. At the bottom of the picture a 
partial cutting, apparently reporting a discussion in the 
Chamber, concerns itself with the “antimilitarist campaign” 
and “the extreme left.” Thus, these articles mingle the sub- 
ject of the Balkan War with worker discontent and the pac- 
ifist/anarchist movement and allude to the threat of a larger 
war in which France would be involved. 

In Bar Table with Bottle and Wineglass of autumn-win- 
ter, 1912 (Figs. 12 and 13), we read that M. Millerand, once 
a leading socialist but now Minister of War, has “blasted” 
the antimilitarists for resisting the passage of a law expe- 


pas sur leur frères francais’. . .”; "M. Sembat termine son discours en 
affirmant que les travailleurs ne doivent pas se faire tuer pour les capi- 
talistes et les fabricants d'armes et munitions’. . .”; “En présence des men- 
aces d'une guerre {euro]péene généralisée. . . .” 


75 Violin (Daix/Rosselet, No. 524); Wineglass, Violin and Newspaper 
(Daix/Rosselet, No. 527); Head of a Man (Daix/Rosselet, No. 532}; Man 
with a Violin (Daix/Rosselet, No. 535) (Fig. 11); Head of a Man (Daix/ 
Rosselet, No. 538); Table with Bottle, Wineglass and Newspaper (Daix/ 
Rosselet, No. 542); Bottle and Wineglass (Daix/Rosselet, No. 544); Bottle 
and Wineglass (Daix/Rosselet, No. 549); Table with Bottle and Guitar 
(Daix/Rosselet, No. 550); Bottle on a Table (Daix/Rosselet, No. 551) (Fig. 
14); Table with Bottle and Wineglass (Daix/Rosselet, No. 554). 


76 Author's trans. “Toutefois, si une tierce puissance intervenait, l'Alle- 
magne jetterait son épée dans la balance”; “campagne antimilitariste” and 
“l'extrême gauche.” 
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7 Guitar, Sheet Music and Wineglass, November, 1912. San 
Antonio, Marion Koogler McNay Art Institute (photo: McNay 
Art Institute) 





8 Violin, November, 1912. Paris, Musée Picasso (photo: Mu- 
sées Nationaux) 





9 Bottle of Suze, November, 1912. St. Louis, Washington Uni- 
versity (photo: Washington University Gallery of Art) 
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10 Detail of Fig. 9 
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11 Man with a Violin, autumn-winter 1912. New York, private 
collection (photo: Museum of Modern Art, New York) 
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diting the French military build-up. In the series to which 
this work belongs stylistically, including Bottle and Wine- 
glass and Table with Bottle and Guitar, both of autumn- 
winter, 1912 and both containing dispatches concerning the 
unstable armistice signed on December 3, 1912,” the news- 
print is circumscribed by the outline of the bottle, sug- 
gesting its role as the bottle’s liquid and, by extension, the 
stuff on which French culture is temporarily drunk. 

During 1912 and 1913 Picasso made approximately eighty 
collages of which fifty-two contain newspaper text; of these, 
at least half deal with the Balkan Wars and the economic 
and political state of Europe, most produced in the autumn 
and winter of 1912.” (Picasso continued to make collages 
in 1914 but lost interest in dealing with the world events 
recorded in the newsprint; newsprint appears in only four 
of the approximately forty-six collages made that year.) 
The diaristic quality of the series would be incomplete with- 
out the actual announcement of peace in the First Balkan 
War; this appears, cut from Le Journal of December 4, 1912, 
in Bottle and Wineglass.” 

It is worth noting that the iconography of the collages 
from autumn to winter, 1912 is more strictly that of the 
Paris café than the later collages of 1913 and 1914, in which 
a larger percentage of the newspaper items Picasso incor- 
porated suggest other, less serious, themes. The back- 
ground of Bottle on a Table of autumn-winter, 1912 (Fig. 
14) consists of a single sheet from the December 3 Le Journal 
turned upside-down — the financial page — which almost 
entirely discusses the impact on European economies of the 
shaky armistice that followed the first Balkan War. Stock 
markets plunge as representatives of the great powers meet 
in London to settle boundaries and reparations and attempt 
to balance the interests contending in the Balkan peninsula; 
while some profit from war, others suffer disastrously. Thus, 
this collage affirms the direct link between war and the 
economic health of nations. That the isolated bottle seems 
to rest on a table formed by the newspaper itself suggests 
that the economic structure making café life possible rests 
on the uncertain and despotic whimsy of uncontrollable 
world events, a suggestion tragically borne out two years 
later in 1914 when the world was indeed turned upside- 
down. Picasso, through his early immersion in the an- 
archist view of the world and of war, would have been well 
equipped to foresee this. 

How do we make sense of these cuttings from Le Journal 
in the context of works traditionally considered Picasso's 
most highly abstract? Picasso, who had embraced a polit- 
ical view that despised the diplomatic maneuvering of these 
years and rejected patriotic jingoism, would have been 
drawn into discussions with his French friends about their 


7 Bottle and Wineglass (Daix/Rosselet, No. 549) and Table with Bottle 
and Guitar (Daix/Rosselet, No. 550). See also Daix/Rosselet Nos. 543, 
544, 546, 547, 552, and 553. 


78 I have been unable to obtain photographs with legible details of eleven 
of the fifty-two collages, several of which are destroyed or lost. It is likely 
that some of them would raise the percentage of political clippings further. 


7? Daix/Rosselet, No. 549. 
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expected roles in the coming war. Many of them, like Pi- 
casso, had grown up in the intellectual atmosphere of an- 
archo-Symbolism and certainly voiced their pacifism at this 
time: Signac, Salmon, Vlaminck.® Others, like Braque, ex- 
pected to answer the call of la patrie. In the end, virtually 
the entire avant-garde marched off to war, including the 
virulent antimilitarists. Kropotkin amazed everyone by 
publicizing his fears of a German “threat to civilization,” 
and encouraging participation in the War.® As noted above, 
even Apollinaire changed his citizenship from Polish to 
French so that he could fight with his French brothers to 
“defend civilization.”®! Picasso, though from a neutral 
country, still would have had to justify his non-combatant 
position, given the passionate rhetoric aroused by the threat 
of a general European war. With such ominous events and 
promises of hostility as the clippings in these collages evi- 
dence, the discussions and arguments must have grown in- 
tense in cafés all over Paris. With their settings of bottles, 
glasses, café tables, and newspapers, these works not only 
depict the physical setting of the artistic bohemia, where 
political arguments were part of the daily fare, but suggest 
the contents of such arguments by selectively importing the 
news itself into that heady atmosphere. 

Picasso, as has been seen, juxtaposed readable columns 
of newsprint whose authors insistently reiterated subjects 
of specific concern to left-wing radicals: war, war profit- 
eers, machinating politicians, ministerial abuses of power, 
strikes and strike-breaking, anarchist and pacifist antiwar 
demonstrations. The news items accumulate to project an 
image of French politics as venal, power-mongering, and 
posing a crazy threat to all those values of humanity and 
civilization which Picasso’s work had always, in various 
ways, embraced. The articles can be seen as addressed to 
an audience of Le Journal readers, that is, those who con- 
stituted his immediate society and whom he expected to 
read, as well as to contemplate, his collages; this would 
explain why he incorporated so few Spanish newspapers 
in the collages as a group and none in late 1912.* Le Journal, 
a mass-circulation Republican daily that encouraged in its 
reporters a somewhat disrespectable emphasis on the pru- 
rient and the gory, was the ideal vehicle for importing into 
the café settings of the collages the widely-publicized war 
news — and those macabre “human interest” stories of 
murder, suicide, and vandalism which make up another 
quarter of the newsprint items used in 1912-14. Picasso 


80 Paul Signac, a longtime anarchist supporter and close friend of the lead- 
ing French anarchist intellectual Jean Grave, expressed his extreme dis- 
illusion at Grave's support for the French cause when the War actually 
came (repr. in R. Herbert and E. Herbert, “Artists and Anarchism: Un- 
published Letters of Pissarro, Signac and Others — 11,” Burlington Mag- 
azine, ci, 1960, 520): 


. . laissez-moi vous confier, mon cher ami, qu'un de mes grands cha- 
grins de ces horribles temps, a été causé par votre évolution au début 
de la guerre. Nourri de vos principes, de ceux de Reclus, de ceux de 
Kropotkine, — car c'est vous qui m'avez formé — je n'ai pu comprendre 
que vous admettiez la guerre, et que vous ne protestiez pas contre le 
déchaînement de cette horreur, que vous puissiez faire une différence 





12 Bar Table with Bottle and Wineglass, autumn-winter, 1912. 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Alfred Stieglitz 
Collection (photo: Metropolitan Museum) 





13 Detail of Fig. 12 


never employed anarchist or radical newspapers, which 
would have replaced description with polemic. His use of 
the traditional still-life as an arena for his Spanish radi- 


entre la bonne et la mauvaise guerre — Vous m'avez enseigné que la 
guerre est mauvaise, toujours, atroce. 


See also M. Vlaminck, Dangerous Corner, trans. M. Ross, New York, 
1961. 


51 André Salmon in La Terreur noire, 500, discussed the impact of Kro- 
potkin’s outspoken call to defend the Allied cause against the Germans, 
a shocking reversal of his lifelong position against any and all wars. 


82 Steegmuller (as in n. 47), 281ff. 
8 Letters written to Gertrude Stein as early as 1909 show that Picasso's 
French was perfectly adequate to understand the subtleties of the articles 


pasted into these works; in comparison with letters written to Max Jacob 
in 1902, his French had considerably improved after his move to Paris. 





14 Bottle on a Table, autumn, 1912. Paris, Musée Picasso 
(photo: Musées Nationaux) 


calism ironically acknowledges his anomalous position in 
French culture, in which, in so many ways, he refused to 
participate. An anarchist would have said, “refused to le- 
gitimate.” (For example, he publicly exhibited in France 
only two cr three works during the entire life of the Cubist 
movement.#} The incorporation of the columns of news- 
print for their associational values remains as radical an 
introduction of the real world into an otherwise illusionistic 
context as the incorporation of those letters, signs, and 
headline fragments to whose meanings we are already alert. 
But at the same time they extend the revolutionary nature 


# See Daix/Rosselet, 259, and Rubin (as in n. 44), 122. It is true that this 
is not the typical strategy for avant-garde artists supporting the anarchist 
cause: Pissarro and Signac, for example, gave money and donated prints 
and paintings te help support Jean Grave's Les Temps nouveaux (Herbert, 
188). Not only cid Picasso not follow suit, he also made a point of refusing 
te sell drawings to left-wing satirical magazines, such as L'Assiette au 
beurre, which featured artists and friends that he certainly admired, in- 
ciuding Thécphile Steinlen and Van Dongen, and remained a source of 
income and publicity for Picasso's generation, including Juan Gris, Jacques 
Villon, Louis Marcoussis, and Franz Kupka (see Penrose, 104-05 and 
S. Appelbaum, French Satirical Drawings from ‘L'Assiette au beurre, New 
York, 1978). Without knowing his thoughts on this subject, however, one 
can only note that he never fully participated in the French art world on 
its own terms. And while he readily sold works to interested buyers — 
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of such intrusions by representing through their selection 
literaliy revolutionary viewpoints. And, perhaps more sig- 
nificantly, such news items firmly orient the outrage to 
traditions of image and craft in the political philosophy that 
justified it. They, more than any other of the collage ele- 
ments, suggest Apollinaire’s meaning in his explication of 
the appearance of “actual objects” in the collages: “new in 
art,” he wrote in Les Peintres cubistes, "they are already 
soaked with humanity.’ 

It may seem curious that there is no contemporary art 
criticism that articulates this reading of Picasso's collages 
— apart from the general critical view of Cubism as the 
saboteur of the past — but it is less surprising when we 
recollect that Picasso never exhibited them. Perhaps best 
equipped to understand the depth of what Picasso was 
doing in the collages I have discussed here, Apollinaire only 
rarely referred to specific works in his art criticism, and, 
even then, never discussed them at length. He preferred 
high-flown generalizations, which almost exclusively char- 
acterized this genre of his writing, though he frequently cast 
such generalizations in politicized language that was more 
than merely metaphorical.* Further, the monthly journal 
that Apollinaire co-directed with Jean Cerusse in 1912-1914, 
Les Soirées de Paris, followed the events of the Balkan Wars 
almost as closely as did Picasso’s collages. 

The most telling response to the political aspect of Pi- 
casso’s collages comes from neither journalists nor art crit- 
ics but from the work of Juan Gris. Gris, after a period of 
making a living by selling socially critical and political car- 
toons to such journals as L'Assiette au beurre, developed 
a unique and brilliant Cubist style, following the artistic 
maneuvers of his Spanish compatriot at several removes 
(in style and time) but with attentive absorption.” Gris's 
use of newsprint in his collage differs from that of the other 
Cubists; for example, he cut out and combined letters to 
create false headlines, leaving room for none of the doubts 
regarding conscious intention that Picasso's and Braque's 
collages can still inspire. Picasso's ground-breaking use of 
newsprint in his collages of the Balkan War period, before 
Gris was making papiers-collés of any kind, did not pass 
Gris unnoticed; but not until 1914, in the first year of his 
concentrated exploration of the medium of collage, did po- 
litical and military events inspire Gris to make similar use 
of newspaper headlines and texts to manifest his political 
consciousness. For example, The Package of Coffee of 1914 


he was dependent, as were most contemporary artists, on the bourgeois 
art market — he had twice earlier abandoned saleable styles in order to 
pursue his Blue Period work, and later his “African” style and proto- 
Cubism. Arguably, collages are less saleable than the traditional and more 
permanent oils on canvas. 


85 Apollinaire (as in n. 49), 21. 


% J. Tharaud, “La Guerre des Balkans,” Les Soirées de Paris, x, Nov. 1912, 
289-92; “Nos collaborateurs dans les Balkans,” ibid., 320; and A. Tudesq, 
“La Guerre des Balkans,” Les Soirées de Paris, x1, Dec. 1912, 338-41. See 
Leighten, 133-48, for a discussion of Apoilinaire’s criticism. 

#7 Soby, Juan Gris, New York, 1958, 11-12, and M. Rosenthal, Juan Gris, 


New York and Berkeley, CA, 1983, 11-12: see also Appelbaum (as in n. 
84), 74-77. 
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contains a battle map of Ulm; Still-Life, Glasses and News- 
paper of 1914 shows the folded front page of the May 3rd 
edition of Le Journal, exhibiting an illustration and article 
about a dirigible explosion at Verdun; and The Checked 
Tablecloth of 1915 contains an illusionistic copy of Le Jour- 
nal with only one legible headline: “COMMUNIQUES OF- 
FICIELS,” suggesting a life taken over by and obsessed with 
the War, as Gris's was at the time. Other works of this 
period contain articles about the conduct of the War itself 
and contain newspapers representing a variety of political 
attitudes towards its events, including Excelsior, Le Matin, 
Le Figaro and Le Journal.® It is notable that it was Gris, a 
Spaniard, who most honored Picasso's incorporation of 
news events and political issues in his art; but more sig- 
nificantly, Gris's work of 1914 and 1915 affirms the ease 
with which a contemporary perceived and imitated the in- 
corporation of political subjects in Picasso’s collages. 

In such works as Playing Cards, Wineglass and Bottle 
of Rum ("Vive la France”), Avignon, summer-autumn, 
1914, with its crossed flags taken from the mobilization 
posters, Picasso seemed to enjoy poking fun at his friends’ 
patriotism at a time when many thought, like Poincaré, 
that the War would be “short but glorious.”® Expressing 
his pacifist convictions, Picasso did not enlist. But what- 
ever his arguments may have been in 1914, they could not 
suffice after the much publicized (and exaggerated) atroc- 
ities of the German march through Belgium.” Apollinaire, 
in an essay written from the front in March, 1915 listing 
the whereabouts of the scattered French avant-garde, in- 
formed the interested public that Picasso was too ill to fight: 


Derain is in a motorcycle unit in the North, Georges 
Braque was recently in Le Havre as a second lieutenant, 
Fernand Léger is at the front with the supply corps, Al- 
bert Gleizes has been at the front since the outbreak of 
war, and Dufy is in Le Havre, waiting. . .. R. de la 
Fresnaye is doubtless still in Lisieux. Groult suffered an 
arm wound. The sculptor Duchamp-Villon is a medical 
aide in Saint-Germain; the painter and engraver Labou- 


88 See Soby (as in n. 87), figs. 45, 46, and 60; see also figs. 39 and 58, 
and Rosenthal (as in n. 87), figs. 55, 57, 59, and 73. 


8 Daix/Rosselet, No. 782; see also Daix/Rosselet, 337, and Goldberg, 
429. 


% See B. Liddell Hart’s lucid account of the war, A History of the World 
War 1914-1918, London, 1934; see also K. Silver, “Esprit de Corps: The 
Great War and French Art, 1914-1925,” passim, Ph.D. diss., Yale Uni- 
versity, 1981, for an analysis of the quick move toward patriotism among 
avant-garde artists at the beginning of the War. 


9 Apollinaire, “Living Art and the War,” Le Petit messager des arts et des 
industries d'art, Mar. 1, 1915, trans. in Breunig (as in n. 48), Apollinaire 
on Art, 439-440. 


92 Although Cabanne (as in n. 2), 172, reports that Picasso considered 
joining the Foreign Legion — a telling if authentic later fiction — the artist 
doubtless agreed with the pacifism of his Barcelona friends, of whom 
Brenan writes, 173: “When in 1914 the syndicates began to reorganize and 
to prepare again for action the European war broke out and caused a split 
in the Anarchist ranks, some (especially the younger generation) being 
neutral and pacifist and others favouring the Allies.” 


reur is at the Chateau of Nantes, serving as an interpreter 
for the British Army. . . . There was a rumor that Robert 
D[elaunay] is in San Sebastian, but I cannot bring myself 
to admit the truth of this unlikely assertion. . . . Picasso, 
whose health is too weak to allow him to do anything 
other than his invaluable work as an artist, “has outdone 
Ingres in his admirable drawing without even trying,” 
according to a letter I received.” 


Picasso almost certainly never intended to fight.” His 
claims of ill health are now known to be hypochondriacal 
if not chimerical, and are belied by photographs of the 
strapping young man that date from that period.” Of par- 
ticular interest, though, is the shift in justification for Pi- 
casso’s noncombatant position. For many anarchists at the 
time, the brutal events forced a re-evaluation in the face 
of the German “threat to civilization” so feared by Kro- 
potkin. Picasso, we know, felt extremely lonely in Paris 
with the dying Eva; understandably, he was obsessed with 
death, and embarrassed in front of soldiers who were 
wounded or on leave.” In a drawing of 1915 (Fig. 15), he 
depicted himself standing in a deserted Paris; the only other 
visible creatures are a little dog, and. in the distance, an 
overweight man with a cane, who was obviously unfit for 
active duty. Yet Picasso maintained his unpopular moral 
position throughout the War and, indeed, throughout his 
life: the few explicitly political works in his career — such 
as Guernica of 1937, The Charnel House of 1945, or the 
War and Peace murals of 1952 — are all pacifist images, 
against war in general, according to Picasso, and they con- 
firm the pacifism expressed earlier in his life and work.” 

To sensitize ourselves to the social and political back- 
ground of the collages, and to consider the ways in which 
Picasso was able to manipulate relevant themes, is not to 
suppose that he was methodically and secretively encoding 
each collage with anarchist directives, nor even that a sin- 
gle, unchanging anarchist outlook characterizes his work 
of the avant-guerre. For Picasso to exhibit unwavering con- 
sistencies in his work through this period, in politics as in 


93 See documentary photographs in Daix/Rosselet, 359. 
%4 Cabanne (as in n. 2), 172. 


95 The complex issue of whether Picasso was promoting a Communist 
Party line in his work after 1944 or making generally pacifist statements 
is still much debated. Whether he was successfully manipulated by the 
French Communist Party or not, Picasso viewed himself, in such works 
as Massacre in Korea of 1951 and the War and Peace murals of 1952, as 
once more taking a life-long position — one strongly flavored with an- 
archist aesthetics — on pacifism: 


To call up the face of war I have never thought of any particular trait, 
only that of monstrosity. Still less of the helmet or uniform of the Amer- 
ican or any other army. I have nothing against the Americans. Tam on 
the side of men, of all men. Because of that I could not imagine the 
face of war separated from that of peace. Even peace came to my mind 
only with the attributes of the absolute needs of humanity and the full 
liberty of everyone on earth. Art must put forward an alternative. 
(Quoted in D. Ashton, Picasso on Art: A Selection of Views, New York, 
1977, 158.) 
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anything else, would be highly uncharacteristic. And the 
complex impulses behind the development of the Cubist 
style are attributable to a myriad of concerns. But it would 
be equally uncharacteristic for Picasso utterly to suspend, 
in his Cubism, those preoccupations and thematic threads 
which tie together the rest of his oeuvre. This study points 
to the impact that anarchist ideas had on his early work 
in Barcelona and Paris, and suggests that he was not cooly 
indifferent to the cataclysmic upheavals of his day. He 
shared ideas and themes with the artists, poets, and polit- 
ical theorists with whom he associated in his early career. 
It has been difficult to imagine the degree to which Picasso 
was aware of and deeply connected to current political 
events precisely because he embraced a body of social the- 
ory now largely ignored. Political interpretations of Pi- 
casso’s work of this period have been offered — by Max 
Raphael, Clement Greenberg, Meyer Schapiro, John Ber- 
ger, and, most recently, T.J. Clark — but in every case, 
Picasso has been forced into a Marxist interpretation of art 
and society.* The desire to work out a model of historical 


15 Self-Portrait, 
1915. After Lon- 
don Arts Group 
of Detroit, sale 

catalogue, 1975, 


determinism, and the dislike and/or ignorance of anar- 
chism on the part of many Marxist critics, has prevented 
them from seeing the conscious political component of Pi- 
casso’s relations to culture. Though their aims and, in fact, 
achievements have varied widely, most have applied Marx- 
ist theories to Picasso’s role as an artist with the firm and 
sometimes arrogant assumption that he was no more con- 
scious and intellectual a political creature than the anti- 
intellectual artist he pretended to be. Except for Sabartés’ 
view of the Blue Period and the later overtly political works, 
Picasso’s art has been interpreted as unrelievedly apolitical. 

Yet if much of his work — from the street sketches of 
1897-99 to the collages — has been viewed as mere formal 
experiment, it is true that Picasso himself later prompted 
us to see them that way. Apart from Arte joven on the one 
hand, and Guernica and later work on the other, Picasso's 
ambivalence about expressing himself unambiguously, in 
either artistic or verbal statements, has generally masked 
his political convictions. Secretive and private, his revo- 
lutionism informed his art. He refused to explain to those 


9 See M. Schapiro, “Nature of Abstract Art,” Marxist Quarterly, 1, 1937, 
77-98, reprinted in M. Schapiro, Modern Art, 19th and 20th Centuries: 
Selected Papers. New York, 1978, 185-211; C. Greenberg, “Avant-Garde 
and Kitsch” (1939), and “On the Role of Nature in Modernist Painting” 
(1949), both reprinted in Art and Culture: Critical Essays, Boston, 1961, 
3-21 and 171-74; J. Berger, The Success and Failure of Picasso, London, 
1965; M. Raphael, Proudhon, Marx, Picasso: Trois études sur la socio- 
logie de l'art, Paris, 1933, trans. in G. Schiff, Picasso in Perspective, En- 
glewood Cliffs, NJ, 1976, 106-116; and T. Clark, “Clement Greenberg's 
Theory of Art,” Critical Inquiry, 1x, 1982, 139-56; see also A. Hauser, 
The Social History of Art, 1v, New York, 1951, 230-34. The following 
quotation from Raphael, 106, illustrates the exclusively formal reading of 
Cubist works common to all these writers and the profoundly misleading 
lengths to which it can go: 


During the first phase [to 1906] the content and spiritual conception of 
the subject predominate; during the [Cubist phase] it is the form- 
creating elements — the modeling, problems of composition and form, 
of method and execution. . . . His almost unvarying theme during the 
sentimental phase was drawn from the fringes of nature and society: 





Fig. 4 


who could not see. Asked about his aesthetic theory in 1904, 
he eloquently fired his gun — a gift from the quintessential 
anarchist artist Jarry.” Asked about Negro art in 1920, he 
snapped, “Connais pas!” Yet Picasso's adherence to these 
anarchist attitudes and ideas in his early life, and his expres- 
sion of them, however obliquely and allusively, in even his 
most radically abstract works, substantiates the affirma- 
tion he voiced in later years that he had always struggled, 
by means of his painting, “as a true revolutionary.” 


Patricia Leighten took her Ph.D. at Rutgers in 1983. She 
has just completed a book-length study of the role of pol- 
itics in Picasso's early work, on which this article is based. 
Currently she is a]. Paul Getty Postdoctoral Fellow in the 
History of Art and the Humanities, studying the relations 
of modernism and social radicalism in France, 1900-1914. 
[Department of Art History, University of Delaware, New- 
ark, DE 19716) 


blind men, paralytics, dwarves, morons; poor people, beggars; Har- 
lequins and Pierrots; prostitutes; tightrope dancers, acrobats, fortune 
tellers, strolling players; clowns and jugglers. One must not see here 
anything resembling social criticism, any sort of accusation against the 
bourgeois order. Very much like Rilke, Picasso looks upon poverty as 
a heroic thing and raises it to the power of myth. . . . Far from regarding 
it as a social phenomenon which it is up to those afflicted to abolish, 
he makes of it a Franciscan virtue heralding the approach of God. 


In The Moment of Cubism and Other Essays, New York, 1969, 27, Berger, 
who admires the revolutionary step taken by the inventors of Cubism, 
nevertheless does not credit them with the purposefulness of their act, 
insisting with unfounded confidence and rather tortured logic that: “I must 
emphasize again that the Cubists were not aware of all that we are now 
reading into their art. Picasso and Braque and Léger kept silent because 
they knew that they might be doing more than they knew.” 


97 M. Jacob, Chronique des temps héroiques, Paris, 48-49; A. Salmon, 
L'Air de la Butte, Paris, 1945, 35; Penrose, 118. 


% Action, 11, April, 1920, 26. 
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Appendix 


Journal officiel de la Chambre des Députés, Dec. 3, 1912, 
2918-29: 


M. Jules-Louis Breton: Depuis quelques années, sous pré- 
text de rénover l’art, de moderniser ses procédés, de créer 
des formes nouvelles, des formules inédites, certains ex- 
ploiteurs de la crédulité publique se sont livrés aux plus 
folles surenchères d’extravagances et d'excentricités. 

Je ne songe nullement à leur en contester le triste droit, 
mais je ne puis admettre que notre administration des 
beaux-arts se prête à ces plaisanteries de très mauvais goût 
et livre gracieusement nos palais nationaux pour des man- 
ifestations qui risquent de compromettre notre merveilleux 
patrimoine artistique. 

(Très bien! très bien! sur divers bancs.) 

Et cela d'autant plus que ce sont pour la plupart des 
étrangers qui viennent ainsi chez nous, dans nos palais na- 
tionaux, jeter consciemment ou inconsciemment le dis- 
crédit sur l’art français. . 

Il est en effet, messieurs, absolument inadmissible que 
nos palais nationaux puissent servir à des manifestations 
d'un caractère aussi nettement antiartistique et antinational. 
(Applaudissements.) 

M. Marcel Sembat [an acquaintance and supporter of 
Picasso, Matisse and modernism in general]: C'est aux 
peintres cubistes qu'il l'a dû. ... 

Qui donc contestera, même dans les milieux où l’on est 
le plus vite alarmé sur la [sic] tendances révolutionnaires, 
la valeur des [juges] et la sûreté de leur goût? . . . 

Mon cher ami, quand un tableau vous semble mauvais, 
vous avez un incontestable droit: c'est de ne pas le regarder, 
d'aller en voir d'autres; mais on n'appelle pas les gendarmes! 
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Picabia’s Mechanical Expression’ and the Demise of the Object 


Willard Bohn 


In 1913 Francis Picabia created a curious watercolcr entitled Mechanical Expression 
Seen Through Our Own Mechanical Expression. Beginning with a concrete object 
(the dancer Stacia Napierkowska), he selected a symbolic object in the form of a 
radiometer which he intended as a representation of her according to functional 
analogy. Using an objective representation of this object, he added a symbolic 
dimension that referred back to his original subject. The labels, the sinuous tube, 
and the dangling stopper subvert the work's realistic premises and comment on 
the symbolic drama. The title adds yet another dimension by focusing the viewer's 
attention on the artist's method and by providing a theoretical context. An essay 
in double abstraction, Mechanical Expression stems from Marius de Zayas’ ex- 
periments with abstract caricature and prefigures Picabia's mechanomorphic phase 


which began two years later. 


In a recent article devoted to the art of Marius de Zayas 
and its impact on Francis Picabia, I suggested that the lat- 
ter's mechanomorphic style stems from de Zayas’ experi- 
ments with abstract caricature.! Not only are Picabia’s ma- 
chine drawings modeled on the caricatures, I concluded, 
but they embody the same theory of the object. And indeed 
the evidence seemed incontrovertible. De Zayas’ style was 
fully developed by 1913 and well known to Picabia, whom 
he met the same year in connection with the Armory Show. 
At that time the French artist was preoccupied with total 
abstraction based on the musical concept of correspond- 
ance. Returning to New York in 1915, he resumed his 
friendship with de Zayas and began to experiment with 
abstract caricature, which he adapted to his own ends. “In 
seeking forms through which to interpret ideas or by which 
to expose human characteristics,” he explained, “I have 
come at length upon the form which appears most bril- 
liantly plastic and fraught with symbolism. I have enlisted 
the machinery of the modern world and introduced it into 
my studio.” If the machine aesthetic appealed to him from 
a plastic point of view, Picabia was primarily interested in 
the endless capabilities of mechanical forms to symbolize 
the human condition. His first five drawings appeared in 
291 and consisted of “object-portraits” of the directors of 
that review. 

A serious challenge exists, however, to this chronology. 
It does not come from Picabia’s Fille née sans mère, with 
its disputed date of either 1913 or 1915. Unlike the object- 
portraits, this work has extremely rudimentary mechanical 
forms which bear no resemblance to his mechanomorphic 
style. The challenge comes instead from a curious water- 


1 Willard Bohn, “The Abstract Vision of Marius de Zayas,” Art Bulletin, 
Lx, 1980, 434-52. 


2 Anon., “French Artists Spur on American Art,” New York Tribune, Oc- 
tober 24, 1915. Section 1v, 2, as cited in William A. Camfield, Francis 
Picabia: His Art, Life and Times, Princeton, 1979, 77. 


color entitled Mechanical Expression Seen Through Our 
Own Mechanical Expression (Fig. 1), which the artist signed 
and dated 1913. If the main points of Picabia's (and de 
Zayas’) artistic evolution are clear, it is difficult to decide 
where this work belongs. Conceptually and stylistically, it 
is indistinguishable from the 1915 drawings. Like them, as 
I shall try to demonstrate, it is an object-portrait of a spe- 
cific individual involved in a specific situation. On the other 
hand, there is no reason to doubt the date of 1913, which 
is supported by internal evidence. Thematically, Mechan- 
ical Expression is similar to those works done in New York 
in 1913 which, as William A. Camfield observes, share some 
of the same rectangular shapes.’ In addition, Picabia em- 
ployed the term “mechanical representation” in the preface 
to the catalogue of his exhibition at “291” the very same 
year.‘ In view of the drawing’s early date, it is even possible 
that :t may have served as the model for Marius de Zayas’ 
abstract caricatures, which would then derive from Picabia 
and which would invalidate my chronology. To decipher 
the picture requires focusing on the artist’s symbolic lan- 
guage, i.e., on his rhetorical approach to the object. A care- 
ful reading will shed light on Picabia's mechanomorphic 
method and should settle the question of priority. 

The viewer's first impression of the drawing is one of 
utter confusion. Despite the presence of labels, which are 
presumably meant to help us, it remains as inaccessible as 
it was on the day it was created. If anything, the labels 
increase our frustration, since their promise of clarity is 
ultimately denied. The same is true of the title, Mechanical 
Expression Seen Through Our Own Mechanical Expres- 
sion, which poses more questions than it answers. What 


3 Ibid., 45. 


4 Francis Picabia, “Preface,” Picabia Exhibition, New York, Little Gallery 
of the Photo-Secession, March 17-April 5, 1913. 
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paper, 7% x 61⁄4”. New York, Lydia and Harry Lewis Winston 
Collection (Dr. and Mrs. Barnett Malbin) 
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repro. in Wil- 
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ton, 1979 





does the artist mean by “mechanical expression,” for ex- 
ample? How can it comment on itself? What is the identity 
of the mechanical object in question, which one critic de- 
scribes as “an up-ended retort traversed by a bent rod”? 
To add to the confusion, Picabia has carelessly scrawled 
the title across the top of the picture as if neither one were 
of much importance. The fact that it is written in English 
is particularly surprising and tends to confirm the date of 


1913. The only other work with an English title is Catch 
as Catch Can, which belongs to the same period. Above 
all, the viewer's attention is drawn to the mysterious object 
in the center of the picture which resembles an inverted 
fishbowl. Since a rod is visible in its interior, the object is 
evidently transparent. However, the triangular crest at the 
top provides little information, and the sinuous tube 
emerging from beneath it is equally puzzling. 

At this point two observations are in order. Not only do 
the object’s shape and orientation give it the appearance of 
a giant uterus, but it seems to be accompanied by a dan- 
gling Fallopian tube. Moreover, the rod inserted halfway 
inside it, which is labeled “New York,” resembles a gigantic 
sperm. The knob at its upper end is its head, while the two 
right angles represent its thrashing tail. This suggests that 
we are dealing with a sexual metaphor involving penetra- 
tion and/or fertilization. Certainly, sexual metaphors are 
common in Picabia’s art, whose erotic symbolism has often 
been remarked. This is especially true of the mechano- 
morphic works which revolve about the concept of func- 
tional analogy. The relation of this particular metaphor to 
the drawing’s broader themes will become apparent as we 
progress. 

At the lower end of the rod, which pierces a narrow disc, 
is the word “Npierkowska.” Judging from its size and po- 
sition, the disc serves as a stopper for the opening above 
it, which means that the object is not really a bowl but a 
bottle. Why Picabia has removed the bottle’s stopper, al- 
lowing its contents to drain out, is not immediately evident. 
Fortunately, the reference to “Npierkowska,” who is the 
subject of several other paintings, presents fewer difficul- 
ties. Stacia Napierkowska (Fig. 2) was a popular dancer 
living in Paris whom Picabia met when they were voyaging 
to New York in January 1913. For the next two years as- 
pects of this transatlantic encounter figure prominently in 
his work, beginning with Danseuse étoile et son école de 
danse (Prima Ballerina and Her Dancing School) and Dan- 
seuse étoile sur un transatlantique (Prima Ballerina on an 
Oceanliner). Camfield reports that she starred in a Broad- 
way variety show that opened at the Palace Theater on 
March 24 of the same year, which explains her juxtaposi- 
tion with New York.‘ That Picabia has omitted the second 
letter of her name is initially puzzling, and appears to be 
another indication of the artist's carelessness. Recalling the 
latter's fondness for puns, however, which he shared with 
his friend Marcel Duchamp, one begins to suspect that some 
sort of wordplay is involved. In fact, in French student 
slang sensationnel is abbreviated as sensa (or sensas).’ 
Translating his admiration for Napierkowska's dancing into 
onomastic terms, Picabia indicates that she is a sensational 
performer (elle est sensa) by suppressing the letter “a” so 
that elle est sans ‘a.’ 


5 Virginia Spate, Orphism, The Evolution of Non-figurative Painting in 
Paris 1910-1914, Oxford; 1979, 334. 

é Camfield (as in n. 2), 49. 

7 Gaston Esnault, Dictionnaire des argots, Paris, 1965, 574. See also Har- 
rap French and English Dictionary of Slang and Colloquialisms, London, 
1981. 
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Crookes's Radiometer. 


On both sides of the bottle and stopper configuration are 
long narrow bands punctuated by small, dark rectangles. 
Spate's suggestion that these are meant to represent sky- 
scrapers is undoubtedly correct. Indeed, their shape is un- 
mistakable. Prior to their appropriation by Picabia, sky- 
scrapers played an important role in works by John Marin, 
who exhibited a series of New York studies at “291” in Feb- 
ruary 1913 which Picabia must have seen. Before long the 
skyscraper would be adopted by the Cubists, an appro- 
priation culminating in the backdrop and the French Man- 
ager’s costume that Picasso designed for Parade.* As met- 
onymic symbols of New York, the buildings provide a cos- 
mopolitan setting here and confirm the location specified 
by the upper label. Since the two vertical forms are sky- 
scrapers, the diagonal connecting them probably represents 
a city street. Descending from upper right to lower left, it 
marks the boundary between skyscraper (above) and pave- 
ment (below) and serves to unify the composition. To the 
left of the bottle is a rectangular object divided horizontally 
like a chest of drawers, which defies interpretation. This 
may be a schematic drawing of a skyscraper, or it may 
represent a street sign of some sort. 

Although the foregoing inventory of forms helps to sit- 
uate the drawing and gives us some idea of Picabia’s in- 
tentions, its subject is far from clear. As in the later object- 
portraits, its symbolic meaning resides in the primary ob- 
ject which so far has resisted all attempts at identification. 
At most, the uterine associations suggest the presence of a 
sexual metaphor. And while the secondary objects provide 
an interpretive context, they neither comment on nor ex- 
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plicate the central drama before us. From the title we know 
that the stopper and bottle configuration must represent a 
mechanical object. But what kind of machine is housed in 
a glass bottle? And how does Stacia Napierkowska figure 
in the picture? To add to these problems, Picabia has dis- 
torted the original object in order to disguise his intentions. 
Despite his attempts to mislead us, the fact that we are 
searching for a glass container narrows our field of inquiry 
to a few possibilities. At first glance the object suggests a 
lightbulb or perhaps a cathode ray tube. Not only is its 
spherical shape promising, but it seems to possess a prim- 
itive filament. This identification is certainly tempting, but 
there is nothing about it that evokes this particular draw- 
ing. At best the lightbulb might suggest the luminary qual- 
ity of Napierkowska's dancing or the bright lights of Broad- 
way. In fact, Picabia has chosen to depict Napierkowska 
as a radiometer (Fig. 3), which allows him to allude both 
to her profession and to a particular incident. In addition 
a photograph exists in which she even looks like a radi- 
ometer (Fig. 2). Poised on one foot with her leg extended, 
she raises both arms in a stylized gesture like an Egyptian 
hieroglyph. Webster's Ninth New Collegiate Dictionary 
provides the following definition: “Radiometer . . . An in- 
strument for measuring the intensity of radiant energy by 
the torsional twist of suspended vanes that are blackened 
on one side and exposed to a source of radiant energy.” 
Often seen in shop windows spinning around furiously, 
the radiometer is more a toy than a serious instrument.’ 
Picabia has modified the basic model considerably. Re- 
ducing the number of vanes from four to one, he has added 
a (Fallopian) tube on the right and a crest on top. The latter, 
which resembles a bolt of lightning, recalls various signs 
associated with radio-telegraphy and connotes speed and 
energy. Perched on top the spherical container, the trian- 
gular crest gives the ensemble the appearance of a magic 
helmet like that worn by Buck Rogers. Picabia may be re- 
ferring to the winged headgear traditionally associated with 
Mercury, which would reinforce the connotations noted 
above and evoke the dancer's mercurial temperament. In 
any case, its connection with Napierkowska is self-evident. 
As a symbol of “radiant energy" — or rather its conversion 
into mechanical work — she personifies energetic activity. 
But the functional analogy at the heart of this work is more 
complex and more precise. Not only does Picabia's radi- 
ometer evoke her radiant personality, but it refers to her 
dancing. Like the radiometer which is fond of sunlight, Na- 
pierkowska loves to bathe in the limelight. Just as it re- 
volves in response to solar radiation, she pirouettes fu- 
riously before the footlights. Among other things, the 
object-portrait is a humorous commentary on her profes- 
sion. Picabia posits a cause and effect relationship between 
the technical effects and her dance, as if the simple flick of 


8 See. for example, Marianne W. Martin, “The Ballet Parade: A Dialogue 
Between Cubism and Futurism,” Art Quarterly, 1978, 85-111. 


* Although Figure 3 dates from 1948, the radiometer has remained vir- 
tually unchanged since its invention about 1870 by Sir William Crookes. 
See, for example, the illustration in La grande encyclopédie, Paris, 1886. 
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a light-switch were enough to set her in motion. Like most 
performers, he seems to say, she has a healthy dose of 
professional vanity. 

So far the correspondence between radiometer and 
dancer seems to fit perfectly. Machine and performer obey 
the same laws and illustrate the same principles. For the 
radiometer to function, however, the vanes must be en- 
closed in a vacuum, which is hardly possible here. How 
can we reconcile the latter requirement with the fact that 
the artist has removed the stopper, allowing air to flow in 
and causing the mechanism to grind to a halt? The answer 
to this question is both humorous and unexpected. Shortly 
after she opened at the Palace, Stacia Napierkowska, who 
was fond of abbreviated costumes, had her performance 
closed down by the police. According to an article in the 
New York Times dated March 28, 1913, she was cited for 
the alleged indecency of her “Dance of the Bee.” This then 
is the incident which led Picabia to create his first mechan- 
omorphic work. As Mechanical Expression makes clear, 
the authorities had effectively “pulled the plug” on Na- 
pierkowska's act. Parenthetically, the name of her dance 
suggests that the “chest of drawers” in the background may 
be a stack of commercial beehives. 

It should be emphasized that the portrait of the hapless 
dancer as a radiometer does not conflict with the sexual 
metaphor detected earlier. Each interpretation is equally 
valid, and each complements the other. A similar proce- 
dure characterizes Marius de Zayas’ abstract caricatures in 
which a “realistic” portrait is superimposed on an object- 
portrait. Thus the fact that the radiometer has stopped 
brings us to the realization that the sperm is powerless as 
well, Before it can enter the Fallopian tube at the upper 
right, it has been withdrawn by the unplugging of the ra- 
diometer and rendered ineffective. The result of this act is 
to prevent conception from occurring. The Bee has not been 
able to reach the Flower. Napierkowska's attempt to fer- 
tilize New York culturally has likewise come to nothing. 

The fact that Mechanical Expression is associated with 
a specific event enables us to date it with a small margin 
of error. Since Picabia sailed for France on April 10, the 
execution of its composition can be localized to the period 
March 28-April 9, 1913. This explains why the work was 
not included in his show at “291” which ran from March 
17 to April 5. The available evidence indicates that it was 
not finished in time for this exhibition, which was devoted 
to sixteen watercolors and drawings done in New York. 
Indeed, Picabia did not exhibit Mechanical Expression until 
1916, when he was again part of the “291” scene. Among 
other things, it is clear that the drawing could never have 
provided the inspiration for Marius de Zayas’ abstract car- 
icatures. We know, for example, that nine of these were 
exhibited at “291” from April 8 to May 20, 1913, following 
Picabia’s exhibition.” It is extremely unlikely that they were 


10 See Camfield (as in n. 2), 49 and Spate (as in n. 5), 381. An article 
published the next day describes the dance in detail and reveals that the 
judge dismissed the charges. 


all composed during the brief interval separating the Na- 
pierkowska episode and the opening of the de Zayas show. 
It is even more unlikely that de Zayas devised the complex 
theory underlying them in such a short time. In fact, Pi- 
cabia’s drawing may have been composed several days af- 
ter the episode, which limits the time available to de Zayas 
even further. It is even possible that Mechanical Expression 
dates after the abstract caricatures went on exhibition, i.e., 
it was executed during the two days preceding Picabia's 
departure. Whatever the explanation, there can be little 
doubt that the caricatures antedate the object-portrait. The 
latter represents a single isolated experiment in 1913, 
whereas the former constitute a whole new genre of expres- 
sion. There is no need to look for a possible connection 
with Gelett Burgess’ Picabia Neurasthenic Transformer — 
a nonsense machine created at the time of the Armory Show 
— as has been suggested.” Everything points to the abstract 
caricatures as the source of Picabia's inspiration. 

As noted previously, the artist used the term “mechanical 
representation” in the preface to the catalogue of his “291” 
show. An ardent defense of the aesthetics of abstraction, 
the latter contrasts subjective experience with objective 
reality. Arguing that “the qualitative concept of reality can 
no longer be expressed in a purely visual or optical man- 
ner,” it proposes a “new objectivity” in which subjective 
and objective impressions are combined. Although the 
preface is intended to justify Picabia’s experiments with 
Cubist abstraction, it applies equally well to the drawing 
we have been discussing. Indeed, it provides the key to the 
theoretical program outlined in the title: Mechanical 
Expression Seen Through Our Own Mechanical Expres- 
sion. Like the missing letter in “Npierkowska,” the title in- 
volves a pun. The first reference to mechanical expression 
concerns art that reproduces the external appearance of 
things. This art is “mechanical” in the sense that it does not 
require reflection but simply copies physical reality. The 
second reference concerns mechanomorphic art which rep- 
resents reality by means of mechanical symbolism. In other 
words, Picabia has chosen to view traditional painting 
through a lens provided by machine art. 

More is at stake, however, than a witty play on words. 
As the title indicates, the artist intended his drawing to 
serve as a commentary on realistic art. More precisely, he 
sought to expose the limitations of this genre by insisting 
on an objective paradox. Although the object ‘before us is 
depicted in a realistic manner, it is totally devoid of mean- 
ing. Even when we have identified it as a radiometer, we 
have no idea of its role in the drawing. Why has the artist 
chosen this particular object? What is its function here? 
These and other questions point to the inadequacy of phys- 
ical appearance to interpret human experience and indicate 
the necessity of abstract expression. Only when we tran- 
scend the barrier of physical reality, passing from signifier 


H Bohn (as in n. 1), 437-38. 
12 Camfield (as in n. 2), 44-45. 


to signified, do we succeed in conveying (and compre- 
hending) the complexity of our experience. By combining 
abstract and realistic approaches to his subject, Picabia is 
able to express each in terms of the other. Not only is a 
dancer like a radiometer, but a radiometer is like a dancer. 
While we may speak of primary and secondary metaphors 
here, a certain reciprocity exists between tenor and vehicle 
which ensures their basic identity. 

Beginning with a concrete subject (Napierkowska), Pi- 
cabia selects a symbolic object (the radiometer) according 
to the principle of functional analogy. Utilizing an objective 
representation of this object, he adds a symbolic dimension 
that refers back to his original subject. The labels, the sin- 
uous tube, the dangling stopper—these all subvert the 
drawing’s realistic premises and comment on the symbolic 
drama. The title adds yet another dimension by focusing 
the viewer's attention on the artists method and providing 
a theoretical context. To the extent that the radiometer is 
not immediately recognizable, the drawing may be said to 
depend on double abstraction. There are thus two barriers 
that must be crossed before we can penetrate Picabia's sym- 
bolic system. In the last analysis, therefore, the objective 
character of Mechanical Expression proves to be entirely 
illusory. The essential drama, the history of Napierkows- 
ka’s brush with the Law, is enacted at the symbolic level. 
The same may be said of the sexual metaphor which has 
nothing to do with the radiometer per se but derives from 
the juxtaposition of certain forms. Far from glorifying the 
object, as been alleged, Picabia in fact presided over its 
demise as a simulacrum of reality. Emptied of its represen- 
tational content, devoid of its historical signification, the 
object henceforth would serve as a pretext for a variety 
of abstract experiments. More alibi than explanation, it 
would provide a familiar peg on which to hang a brand 
new hat. 
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Letters 


Raphael's Reference of 1519 to Marcus Aurelius 


In his article on “Marcus Aurelius, Fray Antonio de Guevara and 
the Ideal of the Perfect Prince in the Sixteenth Century” (Art 
Bulletin, Lxvi, 1984, 620-33), Michael P. Mezzatesta has performed 
a useful service in reminding us of “a number of {sixteenth-century] 
artistic projects which referred specifically to the famous 
equestrian portrait of the emperor on the Capitoline or its well- 
known gesture.” Apparently, they all testify to a conspicuous 
increase of interest at the time in the emperor-philosopher. 
Mezzatesta assigns the beginning of this phenomenon to about 
1530, and explains it by referring to the popularity of two books 
by Fray Antonio de Guevara, the Libro Aureo de Marco Aurelio 
and the Relox de Principes (for the first time published in 1528 
and 1529 respectively), which “helped create the image of Marcus 
Aurelius as the perfect prince.” 

In this connection, I would like to call attention to an important 
work of art which, to my mind, sheds some additional light on 
the issue raised by Mezzatesta. The work in question is drawing 
Inv. No. 1420 in the Cabinet des Dessins, Musée du Louvre, a 
splendid sheet done in pen and bistre wash and heightened with 
white, which features an elaborate structure topped with a 
distinctively classicizing rider straddling a horse (Fig. 1). As early 
as 1877 it was identified as Raphael's project for an unexecuted 
funerary monument in the church of S. Francesco in Mantua to 
Marchese Francesco Gonzaga (d. March 29, 1519), a project 
discussed in three letters of 1519 between Baldassare Castiglione 
and the Gonzaga? Recently, this identification has been analyzed 
at length and endorsed by Konrad Oberhuber and Howard Burns.? 
Given the horseman's bare feet, short gown, and, especially, the 
gesture of the right arm, it is virtually certain that he was intended 
to allude to Marcus Aurelius,4 and, in this way, to extol the 
recently deceased ruler of Mantua by representing him in the guise 
of the Roman paragon of princely virtue. What remains to be 
clarified is Castiglione's role in conceiving the scheme. But Burns 
is certainly right when supposing that the author of I] cortegiano 
was “sicuramente responsabile delle recondite allusioni mantovane 
in quanto nella richiesta da Mantova [of May 28, 1519] non vi 
sono indicazioni in merito.” Be that as it may, however, the Louvre 
drawing suggests that the phenomenon signaled and so admirably 
analyzed by Michael Mezzatesta existed well before 1530, and 
that, therefore, there must have been at work yet another, so far 
unrecognized, circumstance that contributed to its inception.5 

LUBOMIR KONECNY 
The Institute of Theory and History of Art 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Prague 


1 E. Lechevallier-Chevignard, “Un dessin du Musée du Louvre,” Gazette 
des beaux-arts, xv, 1877, 475-83. | offer my sincere thanks to Dr. V. Juren 
for providing me with the photograph for Fig. 1. 


? Crucial is Castiglione’s letter of June 3, 1519, published for the first time 
by Giuseppe Campori in his article “Faits et documents pour servir à his- 
toire de Giovanni et Raphaël Santi d'Urbino tirés des archives de Man- 
toue,” ibid., vi, 1872, 363. The standard reference is: V. Golzio, Raffaello 
nei documenti, Vatican City, 1936, 99. 


3 See their entry in the exhibition catalogue Raffaello architetto, ed. C.L. 
Frommel, S. Ray, and M. Tafuri, Rome, 1984, 410-12. For some correc- 
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| 
i 
1 Raphael, Project for a Funerary Monument to Francesco Gonzaga, 


1519, Paris Musée du Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins (photo: Cliché des Mu- 
sées Nationaux) 


Reply 


Professor Koneény has raised an important point that deserves 
further consideration. The drawing, which shows a horse and 
rider at the summit of a tomb, presents a direct reference to the 
Capitoline equestrian portrait of Marcus Aurelius. Assuming that 
its identification as Raphael's 1519 design for the tomb of Fran- 


tions, see the reviews by C. Elam, “The Raphael Exhibitions,” Burlington 
Magazine, cxxvi, 1984, 456-57 and fig. 76; and J. Guillaume, “Raphaël 
architecte,” Revue de l'art, No. 64, 1984, 75. 


4 See Lechevallier-Chevignard (as in note 1), 476; Oberhuber and Burns 
(as in note 3), 411 and 412. 


5 For several suggestions, see T. Buddensieg, “Zum Statuen-programm im 
Kapitolsplan Pauls III." Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, xxx11, 1969, 190- 
91 and 219-20, n. 35. See also W. Liebenwein, “Antikes Bildrecht in Mi- 
chelangelos ‘Area Capitoline,” Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Insti- 
tutes in Florenz, xxvii, 1984, 1-32, passim. 


cesco Gonzaga is correct, then it would appear the Castiglione 
was responsible for the flattering association of the deceased with 
this ancient paragon of princely virtue, an association advanced 
some ten years before the appearance of Guevara's books. 

Yet, that the drawing predates the publication of Guevara's 
books by a decade does not essentially change the importance of 
his contribution toward the popularization of the emperor as the 
perfect prince. It is of note that Guevara and Castiglione inde- 
pendently developed their interest in Marcus Aurelius at the same 
time. (Guevara's Libro aureo, although not published until 1528, 
was begun in 1518.) Perhaps the appearance in 1518 of Erasmus’ 
authoritative edition of the Historia Augusta focused the attention 
of both men on the persona of Marcus Aurelius. In any case, they 
each espoused the notion of the empeor as an exemplum virtutis. 
The difference was that Guevara’s work became well known to 
a pan-European audience, Guevara certainly did not single-hand- 
edly create the ideal image of Marcus Aurelius; the emperor's 
outstanding characteristics were evident to those people who were 
familiar with the ancient sources. However, that Guevara “helped 
create the image of Marcus Aurelius as the perfect prince, and as 
an ideal for all men who sought to lead a Christian life,” by the 
popularity of his books is, I believe, still true. 

MICHAEL P. MEZZATESTA 
Kimbell Art Museum 
Fort Worth, TX 76107 


Book Reviews 


HETTY Joyce, The Decoration of Walls, Ceilings, and Floors 
in Italy in the Second and Third Centuries a.D., Rome, 
Giorgio Bretschneider, 1981. Pp. 129; 57 ills. 


The study of post-Pompeian Roman painting is a discipline beset 
with substantial difficulties. The paintings themselves are dis- 
persed and frequently difficult of access; many examples are un- 
published, anc others have appeared only in obscure journals. 
The quantity of the evidence is spotty for the 2nd century and 
positively erratic for the 3rd (a consequence in part of the eco- 
nomic crisis precipitated by Marcus and Commodus and only 
temporarily relieved by Septimius Severus). Available photo- 
graphic documentation for much of late Roman painting is in- 
adequate, And the chronology of Roman painting from the be- 
ginning of the Antonine period (a.p. 138) to the time of 
Constantine's invasion of Italy and the Battle of the Milvian Bridge 
(a.D. 312) is still a chronology in search of itself: many of the 
judgments offered in the past are subjective and based on circular 
reasoning. Naturally, without a reliable chronology the student 
of late Roman painting must do a lot of groping in the dark. And 
finally there is a question of method: how should late Roman 
painting be studied? Should one focus on the rendering of indi- 
vidual figures on the principle that the identification and classi- 
fication of master-hands is the primary goal of the art historian 
working within this time frame? Or should one focus on wall 
systems, the compositional syntax and decorative framework, 
which define the wall and ceiling complexes that survive from the 
2nd and 3rd centuries? 

Given these several very substantial difficulties, and given the 
fact that much of the painting in question is low in quality, it 
might appear that the prudent choice for the art historian is to 
avoid this subject altogether. In fact, when one looks back at this 
century's historiography on the subject, the avoidance syndrome 
seems to have been a factor among art historians who have con- 
cerned themselves with the art of late antiquity: first-rate work 
in the area of late Roman painting is mostly conspicuous by its 
absence. But there is reason to be optimistic; the conditions of 
study are changing and late Roman painting is beginning to re- 
ceive proper attention.! There is one overriding reason why art 
historians should not avoid the monuments of painting that fall 
between Hadrian and Constantine. In fact, this is a crucial period 
for style change in the art of late antiquity, and any art historian 
of the late Roman who presumes to understand continuities and 
discontinuities in style must come to terms with this period. In 
other words, the major reason why we need better work in 2nd- 
and 3rd-century Roman wall painting is that without it we cannot 
understand the foundations of medieval style. But furthermore, 
lest one justify art-historical study of the 2nd and 3rd centuries 
solely on external grounds, it needs pointing out that this period 
has its own internal problems and interests. The main issue is this: 
what happened to bourgeois art in this period of economic and 
political decline? 

Hetty Jeyce’s monograph purports to cover the entire history 
of Roman wall and ceiling painting from Hadrian to the Tetrarchs. 
This is an ambitious undertaking, one that (in view of the diffi- 
culties described above) requires courage and energy. Joyce evi- 
dently has plenty of both. This monograph certainly has its flaws 
_ it would be irresponsible to pretend otherwise. But the major 
strength of this study far outweighs its faults. Joyce brings to the 
attention of English-speaking art historians the fundamental need 
for technica! analysis as the foundation for a new and yet-un- 
written narrative history of late Roman painting. In describing 


and classifying the surviving evidence, Joyce adopts the analytical 
and taxonomic categories that are presently being worked out in 
the Anglo-French axis which reaches from Oxford (The Institute 
of Archaeology) to Paris (C.N.R.S. Centre d'Études des Peintures 
Murales Romaines. Laboratoire d'Archeologie); cf. for example, 
Bulletin de liaison No. 7 (Paris, 1984: “Pour un langage commun 
de la peinture mural romaine. Essai de terminologies. Étude théo- 
rique peintures,” ed. A. Barbet). 

To my knowledge Joyce's monograph is one of the first in En- 
glish, if not the first, that adopts new categories of critical analysis 
and description. In the period under consideration the correct ap- 
proach is clearly the one that focuses on wall systems, compo- 
sitional syntax, and structure, rather than on the rendering of 
individual figures: Joyce sees this fact clearly. For this reason alone, 
her contribution is significant, especially so if one limits com- 
parisons to other monographs available in English. The most not- 
able of these is Wladimiro Dorigo's Late Roman Painting.* Dorigo 
is long on Riegl's “Kunstwollen,” on cultural connections, on the 
search for master-hands, on putative Hellenistic borrowings, on 
evidences of “illusionism’ (by itself a meaningless term, for what 
painting in the period is not illusionistic?), on descriptions of 
mosaics, and on stylistic attributions based on individual figures. 
In addition Dorigo is short on the one basic prerequisite, namely 
technical analysis of wall systems; on this score Joyce is to be 
preferred. 

Chapter One of Joyce's monograph concerns frescoes executed 
on walls. The author identifies three major wall-system types: 
first, the modular closed system that repeats rectangular units 
across the wall surface; second, the architectural open system that 
builds up the wall decoration around a centralized composition 
that is composed of architectural elements redolent of the Pom- 
peian second and fourth styles; and third, the figural system that 
is sometimes open and sometimes closed and that presents large- 
scale unframed human figures against a variety of matrices (e.g., 
bucolic scenes, maritime and aquatic scenes, often in nymphaea). 

As a further refinement, Joyce gives four species subsumed 
within the first of the three systems, the modular genus. These 
four species are, first, the tectonic-structural, a system that imi- 
tates socles supporting orthostats, and the tectonic-decorative 
(otherwise called the incrustation style); second, the aedicular sys- 
tem in which a monochromatic ground is divided by painted pi- 
lasters to create the illusion of wall niches; third, the panel system 
that divides the wall by introducing vertical frames on various 
grounds with vignettes and occasional figures at roughly the cen- 
ter of each panel; and fourth, the linear system, in which a mono- 
chromatic ground (from the Antonines onward, characteristically 
white) is divided up into registers through the application of a 
colored linear framework, usually executed in reds, blues, and 
greens (the best example of this being the villa piccola beneath $. 
Sebastiano in Rome). 

Joyce's conclusions at the end of Chapter One are noteworthy. 
She observes that the variety of wall systems is richest under Had- 
rian, that under the Antonines the repertory is diminished, that 
the linear style (subdivision 4 of the modular) becomes popular 
in the Severan period and entirely takes over in the 3rd century, 


1 Joan Liversidge, ed., British Archaeological Reports (5140), Oxford, 
1982: Alix Barbet, ed., British Archaeological Reports (5165). Oxford, 
1983: and by the same author, the useful bibliography (1945-1980) in 
C.N.R.S., Centre d'étude des peintures murales romaines: Bulletin de Li- 
aison, No. 5, Paris n.d. 


2 Wladimiro Dorigo, Late Roman Painting, trans. J. Cleugh and J. War- 
rington, New York and Washington, D.C. 1971. 
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and finally that figural renderings become increasingly conspic- 
uous by their absence in the post-Hadrianic tradition. In the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries, representations of human and other figures 
appear characteristically on a minuscule scale and are often free- 
floating, the find of ethereal, diaphanous themes that we en- 
counter, for example, in the Hypogaeum of the Flavians at 
Domitilla. 

Chapter Two concerns ceiling painting. Here it would have been 
appropriate to mention Paul Markthaler's “Die dekorativen Kon- 
strucktionen der Katakombendecken Roms,” Römische Quartal- 
schrift, xxv, 1927, 103-38. Markthaler was a precursor (in method) 
of the appropriate critical approach to the study of 2nd- and 3rd- 
century Roman walls and ceilings, namely the approach that sees 
the art historian's primary task as the description and classifi- 
cation of wall and ceiling systems. Joyce identifies four ceiling 
systems, first the coffered, second the centralized (both are self- 
explanatory), third the converging system in which linear or cur- 
vilinear elements converge from the corners or sides of the field 
toward the center of the ceiling, and fourth, the non-directional 
system which treats the ceiling field as a homogeneous and hence 
unarticulated surface. Under her first type of ceiling system (p. 
72f), Joyce considers not only painted but also stuccoed coffers; 
purists perhaps will object, but I find the comparison useful. 

At the end of Chapter Two Joyce admits these conclusions: 
first, ceiling structures, whether groined or barrel-vaulted or flat, 
evidently had little effect on the choice of ceiling design in the 
period under consideration (from which, can we conclude that 
the artisans in question lacked an organic sense of the places they 
were commissioned to paint?). Second, she concludes that stuc- 
coed coffers disappeared in the 3rd century but offers no expla- 
nation for their decline in popularity. Without identifying its pro- 
ponents, Joyce disapproves of “an oversimplified view of stylistic 
development” which would impute devolution and decline in 
quality of execution to artisans working in the 3rd century (pp. 
19 and 95-96). Nevertheless, this seems to me an unavoidable con- 
clusion, and protesting the inevitable is pointless. I wish she had 
explained in detail the economic and aesthetic factors that caused 
3rd-century decline; I suspect they are not so different from what 
we have known all along. 

Chapter Three presents the “decorative ensemble,” to wit, 
painted ceilings and walls in conjunction with tessellated floor 
coverings (and rarely opus sectile). Joyce concludes that 2nd- and 
3rd-century Roman patrons were more interested in their ceilings 
and walls than their floors — the later rendered characteristically 
in pedestrian black and white tesserae within a limited conceptual 
repertory and with slight variation all over the Empire. The mon- 
ograph concludes with a chronological table (giving selected ex- 
amples), addenda (bringing the subject up to 1980), corrigenda, 
a geographical index, and a general index. An author index is 
wanting, and should have been included. 

Joyce makes every effort to elevate the discussion into the realm 
of the technical analysis of wall systems, and for the time being 


3 For example, by Max Dvorak, “Die Entstehung der christlichen Kunst” 
Wiener Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte, 11, 1923, Iff.: Kunstgeschichte als 
Geistegeschichte, Munich, 1928; by Johannes de Wit, Spatrômische Bild- 
nismalerei, Berlin, 1928 (which attempts unsuccessfully to correlate de- 
velopments in sculptural portraiture with painted equivalents); by Fritz 
Wirth, Römische Wandmalerei (Berlin, 1934, a monograph that has had 
an enormous impact on the study of Roman wall painting, but whose real 
value is aut nullus aut incertus); and Maurizio Borda, La pittura romana, 
Milan, 1958. The entire study of Roman wall painting would have been 
well served in the period between 1910 and the Second World War if the 
Germans (who once were the guiding lights in this field) had paid careful 


that is where the discussion of 2nd- and 3rd-century Roman paint- 
ing belongs. Consideration of larger cultural and economic con- 
nections can wait until some time in the future when we under- 
stand the details of visual syntax appropriate to the genre. Joyce 
sticks to syntax and compositional systems, and in this respect 
her monograph is a giant step forward by comparison with the 
earlier “geistesgeschichtliche Kategorien” excogitated by previous 
scholars.3 

My most serious criticism of Joyce's monograph concerns her 
photographs. This is a technical study, and thus the reader cannot 
possibly follow details of the argument unless the photographic 
evidence is ample and clear. Joyce’s photographs are inadequate 
in both respects. Often one cannot obtain decent negatives of the 
monuments considered in this book, either because such negatives 
no longer exist or were never made, or because the monuments 
themselves are in such an advanced state of decomposition that 
photographing them now would be pointless. In circumstances of 
this sort, line drawings executed by a professional are an ac- 
ceptable alternative. Obviously, line-drawn reconstructions of 
wall and ceiling paintings cannot tell the whole story, but care- 
fully executed line-drawn reconstructions are to be preferred over 
bad negatives. After all, this subject requires first and foremost 
a study of compositional syntax, and hence readers must have 
the information before their eyes; otherwise it is impossible to 
judge whether or not the author's grammar of syntax fits the ex- 
tant evidence. The photogrammetric method of recording wall 
and ceiling decoration is an approach that might have been con- 
sidered in this study, and must be considered in all subsequent 
studies of late Roman painting. 

My second criticism of Joyce is that she is sanguine in assigning 
dates and often overlooks the substantive problems that still stand 
in the way of a clear chronology for the paintings under consid- 
eration. Incidentally, as a matter of method it is a veritable axiom 
for paintings of this sort that external criteria of dating are always 
to be preferred over internal criteria. From Antoninus Pius to the 
Tetrarchs, revival of earlier styles (whether real or imagined) is 
central, and hence style must become the last court of appeal in 
assigning chronological termini. For the chronology of 3rd-cen- 
tury painting, Joyce misses the basic points of departure: Louis 
Reekmans, La tombe du pape Corneille et sa region céméteriale 
(Vatican City, 1964) and Letizia Pani Ermini, “L'ipogeo detto dei 
Flavi nel cimitero di Domitilla. 1 & II” (Rivista di archeologia 
cristiana, xLv, 1969, 119-73; and xLvin, 1972, 235-69). Also, an 
omission I find perplexing is Goffredo Bendinelli's splendid pre- 
sentation of the Tomb of the Aureli in the Viale Manzoni (Mon- 
umenti antichi, xxviii, 1922, 290-510). The Tomb is almost cer- 
tainly Severan in date, and it is the product of a better-than- 
average workshop in the employ of substantial bourgeois patrons. 

My third criticism of Joyce’s monograph concerns the histo- 
riographic excurses that introduce the first two chapters. These 
surveys are much too thin. They add little to the ensuing dis- 
cussion of the paintings and either should have been omitted al- 


attention to Gerhardt Rodenwaldt's Die Komposition der pompejanischen 
Wandgemälde, Berlin, 1909, and to Markthaler’s above-mentioned essay. 
Instead a lot of ink has been spilled umsonst in the pursuit of non-existent 
Roman master hands in the years between Hadrian and Constantine. To 
her credit, Joyce has put the discussion back on its proper track. 


+ Cf. Louis Reekmans, “Essai photogrammetriques dans les cryptes des 
martyrs romaines,” Atti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeo- 
logia. Rendiconti xuv, 1974-75, 129-83; and by the same author, “Zur 
Problematik der römischen Katakombenforschung,” Boreas, vii, 1984, 
256-260 (with recent bibliography). 


together or expanded so that the reader is given a real sense of 
how the discipline has developed in this century and where we 
are today. 

Altough these criticisms are serious, they must be judged sec- 
ondary in importance when compared to what she has accom- 
plished. The primary achievement of Joyce's monograph looms 
large: she has presented a responsible version of art-historical crit- 
icism, and she reflects the correct direction that future art-his- 
torical study of late Roman wall painting needs to assume. Fur- 
thermore, she has done this in English, so that teachers of Roman 
art history can give their undergraduates Joyce rather than Do- 
rigo. Art historians will also want to supplement Joyce's publi- 
cation with those of Joan Liversidge.° 

I strongly recommend Hetty Joyce's monograph to all serious 
students and specialists interested in study of late Roman fresco 
painting. 

PAUL CORBY FINNEY 
University of Missouri — St. Louis 
St. Louis, MO 63121 


KURT HOLTER, ed., Der goldene Psalter “Dagulf-Psalter.” 
Vollständige Faksimile-Ausgabe im Originalformat von 
Codex 1861 der Osterreichischen Nationalbibliothek (Cod- 
ices Selecti Phototypice Impressi, Facsimile Vol. Lxrx, Com- 
mentarium Vol. Lxix*), Graz, Akademische Druck-und 
Verlagsanstalt, 1980. 162 facsimile folios; 100 pp., 15 ills. 
(commentary). O.S. 14,800 


The facsimile publication of manuscripts is a rather peculiar and 
hybrid enterprise wherein the interests and expertise of scholar- 
ship and fine book publishing intersect, ideally to the advantage 
of each. Because ancient manuscripts are often fragile, and do not 
lend themselves to effective public exhibition, publication in fac- 
simile form not only aims to provide the scholar with ready access 
to a substitute adequate for most needs of research, but also aims 
to provide the wealthy bibliophile with an attractive object of 
considerable intrinsic value and interest while also affording an 
opportunity to collect manuscripts of a quality and importance 
not now generally available even to the wealthiest of private in- 
dividuals. The potential divergence between manuscript facsimile 
and appended scholarly commentary is a persistent problem in 
such projects, and indeed, one often wishes that facsimile and 
scholarly commentary could be distributed separately, thereby 
recognizing and accommodating the different interests and the 
different means of bibliophiles and of scholars. In the case of the 
facsimile publication here under review, the appearance of both 
facsimile and commentary must certainly be welcomed by schol- 
ars and bibliophiles alike. The manuscript reproduced is a small 
Psalter, and we know from the two dedicatory poems on its first 
leaf that it was meant to be a gift from the Frankish king Char- 
lemagne to Pope Hadrian before the latter's death on Christmas 
Day 795, and that it was written in the main by the scribe Dagulf, 
from whom it derives its common sobriquet of the Dagulf Psalter. 

The Dagulf Psalter is on several grounds of extraordinary sig- 
nificance. It is among the very earliest surviving books containing 
the new form of script generally termed Caroline or Carolingian 
minuscule, the ancestor of later humanist hands and ultimately 


5 J. Liversidge, “Wall Painting and Stucco” in M. Henig, ed., A Handbook 
of Roman Art, Ithaca, N.Y., 1983, 97-115 (with additional bibliography). 
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of modern printed texts. It is one of the earliest books from the 
Latin West written throughout in the exquisitely sumptuous and 
difficult medium of gold letters. It contains some early texts of a 
number of different versions of the Creed which shed light on 
doctrinal controversies of the period, and it also preserves the 
earliest example of a selection of Canticles and other texts that 
became a common addition to later Frankish Psalters. It offers 
impor-ant insight into the question of the relationship between 
pope and Frankish king at a crucial historical moment, just five 
years before the papal coronation of Charlemagne as Roman Em- 
peror. Finally, and of greatest direct interest to art historians, it 
is one of only two datable manuscripts from the well-known series 
of luxuriously illuminated books now usually termed the Court 
School of Charlemagne, works that figure prominently in vir- 
tually every general study of medieval art and in most general 
works on the development of Western art as a whole. 

It may come as something of a surprise to the non-specialist 
that the Dagulf Psalter is also the first manuscript of that Court 
School to appear in a complete full-color publication. The com- 
mentary by Kurt Holter offers the first detailed monographic study 
of a Court School manuscript since Wolfgang Braunfels’ 1967 pub- 
lication (complete, but with only selected leaves in color) of the 
Lorsch Gospels, and the first treating one of three critically im- 
portant early complete manuscripts of the group (including the 
Godescalc Evangelistary and the Arsenal Gospels as well as the 
Dagulf Psalter) since 1910. For many reasons, then, the publi- 
cation is of major importance, and anyone interested in early Latin 
manuscripts or in early Carolingian art ought to consult it. Pub- 
lished in a limited edition of seven hundred copies, it is undeniably 
expensive, but at approximately $750 it is far less dear than a 
number of other recent full-color facsimile publications, and ac- 
tually quite a good value when compared to the $200 art-historical 
monographs that have become increasingly common in recent 
years. Yet, paradoxically mirroring the very problem of inacces- 
sibility that provides the impetus for their production in the first 
place, facsimile publications generally disappear into the rare book 
rooms of a few great research libraries, to which access is either 
inconvenient or even restricted and from which loans are seldom 
permitted. Accordingly it seems appropriate to provide here a 
summary of the information contained in both facsimile and com- 
mentary volumes, as well as an examination of the conclusions 
offered in the latter. 

The Dagulf Psalter is a small volume of 161 folios, all of which 
are reproduced in the original size and in full color in the facsimile 
publication. The pages are all trimmed as in the original, rather 
than being placed on a larger modern background as in some 
other facsimile publications. The result is a volume very like the 
original in appearance in all respects save its cover; the facsimile 
is covered in blue silk, where the original manuscript has 19th- 
century leather. This alteration is of no historical or aesthetic con- 
sequence, for although two splendid ivory plaques certainly from 
the manuscript’s original 8th-century cover do in fact survive, 
they are preserved as separate panels in the Louvre without clear 
indication of the means by which they were formerly attached to 
the book. Between its covers the facsimile is an extraordinarily 
faithful simulacrum of the original. Even the binding is arranged 
in exactly the same occasionally irregular manner, and since this 
feature entails a point of scholarly controversy and potentially 
of considerable historical importance, to which I shall return, the 
pains taken by the publisher in this matter should be most grate- 
fully appreciated. Indeed, the quality of the facsimile is so very 
fine that when I first enjoyed the privilege of examining the orig- 
inal manuscript in Vienna after having previously made a careful 
study of the facsimile, I experienced a certain sense of disap- 
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pointment.! For example, I had hoped to be able to see more clearly 
the imitation gems painted in the corners of the incipit page, fol. 
24v (Fig. 1), but the original manuscript does not in fact show 
these ornaments more distinctly, at least not to the naked eye (I 
made no attempt to examine the manuscript under ultraviolet 
light, and no such examination is reported by Holter). The chief 
limitation of the facsimile is its unavoidable failure to convey the 
effect of the gold so lavishly employed for ornament and for all 
the text throughout the book. As Holter rightly observed in his 
commentary (p. 39), the outstanding element of the book is the 
shining gold of script and decoration. The press at Graz has clearly 
made a real effort to capture this effect, and there is indeed some 
brilliance to their gold, but it must inevitably pale beside the spar- 
kling liveliness of the original manuscript. The application of the 
gold is too even and a bit heavy-handed in the facsimile, making 
(on fols. 24v-25r, for example; Figs. 1 and 2) large monolithic 
patches where the original is often rather uneven. 

It is useful, and in certain respects extremely important, to com- 
pare the 1979 Graz facsimile publication of the Dagulf Psalter not 
only with the original manuscript in Vienna, but also with an 
earlier publication by Rudolf Beer. In 1910 this scholar published 
a very detailed commentary on the Dagulf Psalter accompanying 
a selection of eleven pages from the manuscript reproduced in 
excellent color plates.? In regard to the reproduction of the gold 
leaf just discussed, the Beer plates are in some respects more faith- 
ful to the original manuscript, albeit at the expense of some of 
the brilliance captured in the new Graz facsimile. In general it 
might be said that the Vienna manuscript is in fact somewhere 
between the Beer reproductions and those of the 1979 Holter pub- 
lication. The Beer is lighter and with a broader color distribution. 
For example, if one looks at the reproductions of the large initial 
B(eatus) to the first Psalm, fol. 25r of the manuscript (Fig. 2), one 
sees in the Beer reproduction that the interlace ornament within 
the bowls of the letter is definitely blue, whereas the blue tone is 
scarcely evident in the Holter facsimile at all; in the Vienna man- 
uscript the interlace is certainly blue, but perhaps not so pale a 
blue as shown by Beer. Closer examination of this feature reveals 
one very important reason for the divergence between the two 
reproductions. The new Graz facsimile quite distinctly conveys 
the impression that this fill-interlace is executed in two colors, 
with grayish (i.e., blue) bands suddenly changing at a number of 
points to purple, whereas in the Beer reproduction the interlace 
is entirely executed in blue pigment. Upon consultation of the 
original manuscript it seems at first that the recent Graz repro- 
duction is far more accurate, there being indeed two different 
colors for this interlace. Yet there is more to this story, for in the 
original manuscript it is also quite evident that the blue pigment 
is painted throughout over purple, the purple of the painted back- 
ground, and that wherever purple interlace shows, it is simply 
because the blue has flaked away from the pagel In other words, 
one must say that although the recent facsimile is in some respects 
closer to the original manuscript in its present condition, the Beer 
reproductions of 1910 are more faithful to the original as it must 
have been at that time and, therefore, closer to the condition of 


11 would like to thank Dr. Otto Mazal and Dr. Eva Irblich and other 
members of the staff whose kindness made it possible for me to examine 
this precious manuscript under the exceptionally difficult circumstances 
of the current renovation of the Handschriftensammlung's quarters at the 
Osterreicheschen Nationalbibliothek. Generous travel grants from the 
American Council of Learned Societies and from the University of Del- 
aware General Research Fund supported my travel to Vienna, and for this 
assistance I am very grateful. 


2 Rudolf Beer, Monumenta Palaeographica Vindobonensia. Denkmaler 


the manuscript as originally produced. Evidently, the 20th cen- 
tury has seen substantial losses in the pigment surfaces, presum- 
ably attributable to scholarly examination and to occasional ex- 
hibition, a fact that ought to be borne in mind by all who wish 
to study such precious and relatively fragile books, and who oc- 
casionally experience the frustration of being refused permission 
to do so for reasons of conservation. It may also be noted that 
in other areas, such as the imitation gems previously cited, the 
Beer reproductions of 1910 are more revealing than either the new 
facsimile or the original manuscript in its present condition, pre- 
sumably again because of losses of pigment during the past sev- 
enty-five years. 

This observation concerning the condition of the manuscript is 
of some importance for reasons of both style and technique, and 
it therefore seems to me that although Holter does briefly note 
this instance of flaking (p. 29), his failure to append any further 
comment is unsatisfactory. The motif of changing-color interlace 
is well known in early medieval illumination, and is especially 
associated with Insular works such as the great Lindisfarne Gos- 
pels and the splendid Vatican Barberini lat. 570 Gospels which 
are frequently closely associated with the art of Charlemagne’s 
court. In his commentary volume Holter does not in fact either 
note or comment upon this apparent similarity, in part perhaps 
because he is rather at pains to emphasize the classicizing qualities 
of the ornament, but any other scholar relying upon the facsimile 
reproductions could very well mistakenly take this feature, in fact 
attributable purely to modern losses, as evidence of the strong 
Insular component of the Court School manuscripts which has 
so often been asserted. The loss of the pigment in this area also 
carries considerable importance as an indication of the technique 
used in the application of the pigments. On this page the purple 
color is painted as a solid rectangle within the ornamental frame, 
and the horizontal and vertical marks of a soft brush with which 
the purple was applied are still visible in the original manuscript 
and in both color reproductions. Clearly, all the text and the in- 
itial but not the frame (flaked areas of the frame show no purple 
beneath) are painted over purple, and the second upper layer of 
pigment has in some measurable areas flaked away. Such painting 
over purple, and especially such flaking of pigment, is quite com- 
monly regarded as a feature of Byzantine manuscript illumina- 
tion, indeed as a “Byzantine technique,” and the appearance of 
this feature already by the year 795, and in a work not generally 
among those often hypothetically connected with contemporary 
Byzantine tradition, must surely call into question assertions by 
many scholars that the flaking pigment over purple ground in 
such other famous Carolingian court manuscripts as the Vienna 
Coronation Gospels may be regarded ipso facto as evidence that 
such a manuscript must have been executed by an itinerant By- 
zantine painter. Although this observation leads beyond the 
proper scope of this review, it nonetheless deserves mention here 
as a feature not adequately addressed in the facsimile publication 
and its commentary volume. The same might also be said for the 
use of blue as well as of purple pigment as a background for major 
decorated pages in the Dagulf Psalter, a feature that is likewise 


der Schreibxunst aus der Handscriftensammlung des Habsburg-Lothrin- 
gischen Erzhauses, Leipzig, 1910, 29-68, pls. 17-26. 


3 The use of purple ground has been taken as evidence of Byzantine in- 
fluence in one of the most recent published accounts of the book, by Otto 
Mazal, the author of the preface to Holter’s commentary volume. See 
Byzanz und das Abendland, Katalog einer Ausstellung der Handscriften- 
und Inkunabelsammlung der österreichischen Nationalbibliothek, May- 
October 1981, Vienna, 1981, No. 389, 487. 
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found in the Vienna Coronation Gospels but not, to my knowl- 
edge, in any Byzantine book. 

Having spoken of the fine facsimile publication of the Dagulf 
Psalter in the narrower sense of the reproduction of the original 
manuscript, noting that the small but on occasion significant di- 
vergences from the original manuscript could hardly be ascribed 
to any fault on the part of the publisher, who has clearly done 
a quite magnificent job, it is appropriate to address the other sec- 
tion of the publication, namely the accompanying commentary 
volume by Kurt Holter. The volume is relatively brief, numbering 
only seventy-eight pages (excluding preface and bibliography) in 
the same small format as the facsimile volume. It is quite clearly 
organized, with successive chapters treating the codicological de- 
scription of the book (i.e., make-up of gatherings, ruling, and 
related matters), script, decoration, texts, binding, date and place 
of origin, provenance and later history of the book, and finally 
an essay on the place of the Dagulf manuscript in the history of 
Carolingian Psalter illumination. There are no footnotes, but the 
studies referred to in the body of the text are collected in a bib- 
liography at the end. This bibliography is extensive but by no 
means complete, and needs to be supplemented by several studies 
not cited by Holter, of which a number have appeared only after 
the publication of his work. 

Holter's codicological analysis of the Dagulf Psalter is concise 
and as far as I was able to ascertain accurate, and only his dis- 
cussion of the arrangement of the gatherings calls for further com- 
ment. Six of the leaves are later additions, leaving a remainder 
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of 155 Carolingian leaves. Of these the first, fol. 4, is a single leaf, 
containing the two important dedicatory poems. All of the var- 
ious prefatory texts are contained in two regular quaternios (i.e., 
gatherings of four double leaves, or eight folios), fols. 5-12 and 
13-20, followed by a binio (two double leaves, or four folios), 
fols. 21-24. The text of the Psalms proper begins with a new gath- 
ering, and is written on fifteen consecutive regular quaternios, 
fols. 25-144, bringing the text down to the first part of Psalm 148. 
The next gathering is a quinternio (five double leaves, or ten fo- 
lios), fols. 145-154, with the last Psalm ending on fol. 145v, fol- 
lowed directly by the Canticles which begin on fol. 146r. The 
manuscript concludes with the end of the canticles and other allied 
concluding texts written on another regular binio, fols. 155-58. 
There is no evidence that any leaves have been lost at the begin- 
ning, end, or anywhere else in the codex. All of the original leaves 
(i.e., fols. 4-158) are of the same size, and same quality of parch- 
ment, and all have the same area given over to script, which is 
written throughout with twenty-three lines per page. The pigment 
of script and decoration is the same throughout. Between fols. 
120 and 121 (at the end of one gathering and the beginning of the 
next) the manner in which the linear ruling of the page was ex- 
ecuted changes abruptly. Finally, the form of punctuation em- 
ployed changes twice, at fol. 146r with the beginning of the Can- 
ticles and of the second scribe's work, and also at fol. 51r with 
respect to the tituli and other texts written in red rather than in 
gold. 

On the basis of this analysis, and of some other features to be 
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discussed subsequently, Holter founds the major new argument 
advanced in his study, namely that the Dagulf Psalter was exe- 
cuted in two distinct phases, separated in his opinion by a con- 
siderable number of years. Certainly, it is clear that the Psalter 
text and the concluding matter (canticles and other texts), fols. 
25-158, are codicologically an inseparable unit, written contin- 
uously with text and scribe changing in the middle of a gathering 
(fol. 146r). At the same time it is certainly true that the prefatory 
leaves, fols, 4-24, are codicologically distinct, even though Holter 
follows all other scholars in granting that the same scribe, named 
Dagulf, wrote the prefaces and the Psalter text. Holter argues that 
the Psalter and Canticles section was written first, and the pref- 
aces added by the same scribe a number of years later. This is 
certainly possible on codicological grounds, but just as certainly 
neither necessarily the case nor particularly likely. The singleton 
with dedication poems, fol. 4, is just as codicologically distinct 
from the other prefaces as are the prefaces from the Psalter text, 
yet the author rightly sees this as no compelling evidence for its 
later addition to the book. Certainly the prefaces end with a binio, 
and were not written continuously with the Psalter, but this is 
merely common, one might almost say standard practice in early 
medieval manuscripts, In the closely related Carolingian books 
of the Court School group such as the Arsenal and Abbeville 
Gospels, the Gospel text consistently opens with a new gathering, 
while the gatherings containing the prefaces are frequently some- 
what irregular: Patrick McGurk has amply shown the antiquity 
of the tradition underlying such an attitude and system.‘ It must 
also be pointed out that, as Holter himself indicated, the ruling 
system changed after fol. 120, and the punctuation after fols. 50 
and 146, but no apparent explanation is offered for these alter- 
ations, certainly nothing so drastic as a major hiatus of produc- 
tion. Why then should the unremarkable fact that the main body 
of the text proper begins with a new gathering be singled out as 
an indication of a major change of production? Since scribe, 
parchment, ruling, and other features are the same in prefaces 
and Psalter proper, one must expect very strong evidence indeed 
before granting a significant lapse of time between the production 
of the two sections. 

In his discussion of the script employed in the Dagulf Psalter, 
Holter seeks additional evidence to buttress his hypothesis of two 
distinct phases of production. He distinguishes five separate types 
of script, namely two forms of artificial decorated capitals, rustic 
capitals, uncial, and Caroline minuscule. The artificial decorated 
capitals are employed on the three full-page colored initial pages, 
for the first canticle, and for several other major textual divisions; 
the enlarged initial letters opening each of the Psalms are related 
to this type. A second and, in the author's view, distinct type of 
artificial capital letter is used only once, for the incipit page, fol. 
24v (Fig. 1). Holter sees this rather more chaste and less ornate 
script type as dramatically at variance with the script of the facing 
B(eatus) page (Fig. 2) and as doubtless (“zweifellos”) evidence that 
the two pages were not executed at the same time. The third script 
employed in the book is a rustic capital, used for the incipit before 
Psalm 51, on fol. 67r, written according to Holter over an erasure 
and again a later addition to the book. Although he himself points 
out that rustic forms appear elsewhere in the Dagulf Psalter, as 
on fol. 108r, he suggests that rustics were seldom employed in the 
earlier manuscript of the Court School, only becoming popular 


4 Patrick McGurk, Latin Gospel Books from A.D. 400 to A.D. 800 (Les 
publications de Scriptorium V), Paris/Brussels, 1961. For an exhaustive 
codicological analysis of the Gospel books from the court of Charle- 
magne, see now James A. Harmon, Codicology of the Court School of 
Charlemagne. Gospel Book Production, Illumination, and Emphasized 


in the later Lorsch Gospels, and accordingly he suggests that this 
passage is most probably an addition made in the early 9th cen- 
tury, well after the completion of the rest of the codex. This theory 
is very weak, as rustics not only occur elsewhere in several places 
within the Dagulf manuscript itself, but also occur in several places 
in the early and closely related Arsenal Gospels, specifically being 
used for incipit (fol. 86r) and explicit (fol. 60v) texts. Again, it seems 
to me that the supposition of different stages of work is not ad- 
equately supported by the evidence, and seems rather forced, es- 
pecially in the absence of any exploration of other possible ex- 
planations for these irregularities. 

Holter’s discussion of the interesting uncial script may be passed 
over here, as it has scant bearing on his major premise, but his 
interpretation of the minuscule sections is critical, indeed the cen- 
tral evidence supporting his two-phase theory. An early form of 
Carolingian minuscule, written in gold, is used as the main script 
throughout the book, including dedication poems, prefaces, 
Psalms, Canticles, and other concluding texts. Holter agrees with 
all previous paleographical analyses that two and only two dis- 
tinct scribal hands can be observed. The first hand wrote fols. 4- 
145, that is, all the Psalms and all the prefatory matter, including 
the dedication page in which the scribe identifies himself as Da- 
gulf. A second, closely related, scribe took over in the middle of 
a gathering on fol. 146, where the text changed, and this second 
scribe wrote the Canticles and the other concluding texts. Holter 
sees no lapse of time between the work of the two different scribes, 
a notion that would have to be excluded on codicological grounds 
in any case, as his preceding analysis demonstrated. However, 
unlike all other paleographical analyses of the book, Holter's sees 
a significant distinction between Dagulf’s minuscule employed for 
the dedication and prefaces on the one hand, and Dagulf’s min- 
uscule for the Psalms on the other. He then considers whether 
these perceived differences may be attributed to a chronological 
gap between the execution of the two sections or to the use of 
different models. (He considers no other possible explanation.) 
According to Holter, the differences between Dagulf’s two sec- 
tions of writing comprise less the formation or “style” of the in- 
dividual letters than variations in the form of ligatures and ab- 
breviations, and especially a different frequency in the appearance 
of several uncial letter forms. For the latter, and in his view de- 
cisive, feature, he provides the following tabulation of the ap- 
pearance of these forms: 


d e N NT 
Prefaces 27 1 7(8) 4 
Psalter 1 - 30 83 
Canticles, etc. - - 9(18) 2 


On the basis of this table Holter observes that the Psalter text is 
actually more similar to the Canticles, written by a different scribe, 
than to the prefaces written by the same scribe Dagulf. His con- 
clusion is that these differences can be explained by scarcely any 
other (“kaum anders”) hypothesis than a chronological gap be- 
tween the two Dagulf contributions. Strangely, he does not refer 
here again to the possibility of different textual models for the two 
sections, although he himself had previously raised this as an al- 
ternative explanation. Moreover, the apparently dramatic differ- 
ences revealed by the table do not take into account the very 


Script (European University Studies, ser. xxviii, History of Art, xx), 
Frankfurt /Bern/New York/Nancy, 1984, which does not, however, treat 
the Dagulf Psalter at length. I am grateful to Professor Hans Belting for 
calling this recent study to my attention and for lending me his own copy 
at an opportune moment. 


different sizes of the text samples investigated, since the Psalter 
text comprises 239 pages, whereas the prefaces comprise only 
thirty-four and the concluding section only twenty-six. If this pat- 
ently essential factor is taken into consideration and the occur- 
rence of the N and NT uncial forms is expressed as a ratio between 
instances of occurrence and text pages, one finds a very different, 
less impressive, and indeed to some degree contradictory table 
(with approximate values expressed as whole numbers): 


N NT 
Prefaces 1(letter):5(pages) 1(ligature):9(pages) 
Psalter 1:8 1:3 
Canticles, etc. 1:3 1:13 


It seems to me, then, that such figures have but scant significance, 
and surely cannot alone demonstrate the inherently unlikely hy- 
pothesis of a long gap separating two otherwise quite indistin- 
guishable sections of Dagulf's script. This leaves as potentially 
significant from Holter's table only the observation that the uncial 
“d form appears quite frequently only in the prefatory matter 
and not elsewhere. Some explanation does seem called for here, 
although it should be said at the outset that the appearance of 
many uncial forms in a minuscule text is normally taken as evi- 
dence for an early stage in the scribe's acquaintance with min- 
uscule, not a later one; if the two sections written by Dagulf were 
indeed separated by a considerable gap of time, it would be very 
much more plausible to argue that the more pervasively uncial 
section must be the earlier section and not, as Holter suggests, 
the later. But there are other and better explanations available 
than any chronological hiatus. Holter himself goes on to note that 
the prefatory matter shows a much greater use of Anglo-Saxon 
abbreviations, which he attributes to the use of some Anglo-Saxon 
model for these texts only. Such a view had previously been ad- 
vanced by Bernhard Bischoff, and Donald Bullough has recently 
adduced additional evidence that would support this supposi- 
tion,5 and the use of a different sort of model is, at least in the 
opinion of these scholars (with whom fully agree), much the most 
likely explanation for the differences in script that Holter observed. 

Turning to the discussion of the decoration or illumination of 
the Dagulf Psalter, Holter addresses himself to the art-historical 
problems and to the art-historical audience that are clearly at the 
center of his own special interest in the manuscript. Once again 
he returns to his hypothesis that the Dagulf Psalter was produced 
in two distinct phases separated by a considerable lapse of years. 
Insofar as the Psalter text proper and its three major decorated 
initial pages are concerned, he shows that the closest comparisons 
are consistently those between the Dagulf Psalter and the entirely 
undated Arsenal Gospels, but he also points out a number of 
comparisons fer the use of interlace and vine patterns with both 
the Harley Gospels (conventionally but not firmly dated ca. 795- 
800) and the Godescalc Evangelistary (firmly dated 781-83). He 
concludes that the Dagulf manuscript is closer to the develop- 
mental stage (‘Entwicklungsstufe”) of the former, and therefore 
suggests a date for the Psalter section of the Dagulf book around 
the middle of the 780’s. He then argues that for a number of rea- 


5 Donald Bullough, “Alcuin and the Kingdom of Heaven: Liturgy, The- 
ology and the Carolingian Age,” in Carolingian Essays: Andrew Mellon 
Lectures in Early Christian Studies, ed. Uta-Renate Blumenthal, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1983, 1-67 and esp. 47 and n. 109. 


€ Florentine Mütherich (and Joachim Gaehde), Carolingian Painting, New 
York, 1976, 11. 


7 See my forthceming study, “The Decorated Initials of the Vatican Libri 
Carolini Manuseript.” A preliminary version of this paper was presented 
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sons the incipit page, fol. 24v (Fig. 1), cannot have been intended 
to be seen together with the sharply contrasting B(eatus) page (Fig. 
2) which it faces, and cannot be dated so early. Because of the 
imitation gems seen on the incipit page, a motif that occurs most 
commonly in the Harley Gospels, he suggests that this page can- 
not be dated long before ca. 795, and therefore concludes that 
approximately one decade separates the prefatory material of the 
Dagulf Psalter from the Psalter text proper. 

I am also struck by the similarity of the Dagulf and Harley 
books, and for a number of reasons not cited by Holter, to which 
I shall return, I am inclined to support a date of 795 for the Dagulf 
Psalter, but in my view this applies to the entire manuscript and 
not just to its earlier section. With respect to decoration the dif- 
ficult and novel two-stage hypothesis advanced by Holter rests 
on only two supports, neither of which is compelling. First is the 
connection with the “developmental stage” of the Godescalc 
Evangelistary. Certainly there are similarities between the books, 
but the quite notable differences between Godescalc and Dagulf 
are noted by Holter himself (p. 34 and especially pp. 67-68), as 
they have been frequently noted by other scholars.° In any event, 
that there ever was a continuous “development” of all these books 
within a single established scriptorium is a view widely held, to 
be sure, but one that ought to be tested in a work such as this 
facsimile publication, and not simply taken as a secure point of 
departure for further hypotheses (p. 33). For reasons too complex 
to be entered upon here, I am inclined to be very skeptical with 
regard to this theory,” and indeed Holter himself quite effectively 
calls attention to some of the difficulties resulting from the theory 
(p. 35 and especially pp. 66-71) for the period before the court of 
Charlemagne settled in the new “capital” at Aachen in 794. He 
even offers the interesting suggestion that the Dagulf Psalter might 
possibly be best understood as the product of an independent 
artist (“das Produkt eines eigenständigen Künstlers”), not truly a 
participant in the scriptorium that produced the other Court School 
group manuscripts, a quite intriguing hypothesis which, however, 
only further confuses the attempt to assess the “developmental 
stage” of the manuscript within the Court School group. 

The second argument on ornamental grounds for two phases 
in the production of the Dagulf Psalter is to my mind not only 
subjective but also self-defeating, and is in any case contradicted 
by the evidence of the other manuscripts of the Court School 
group. Certainly the facing pages with incipit and B(eatus), fols. 
24v and 25r (Figs. 1 and 2), are quite different and indeed rather 
contrasting in style, but it presupposes too much that a single 
scribe-artist would have been as troubled by this contrast as a 
20th-century observer. In fact, the historiographical tradition is 
much in need of reexamination? that those involved with the court 
of Charlemagne consistently and incessantly strove for uniform- 
ity. Even if this were granted, | am quite unable to understand 
why a scribe-illuminator who would “doubtless” have avoided 
such contrasts within a work completed in one campaign should 
have been so untroubled about producing this contrast ten years 
later in the course of his own second campaign. Had he lost the 
taste for consistency? Had he unaccountably lost the ability to 
rival his own earlier achievement? In this context, appeal to the 


in a lecture delivered at the College Art Association Annual Meeting in 
1982; the published abstract of that lecture does not, however, accurately 
reflect in all respects either the paper as delivered or my current thinking 
on the subject. 


8 For a consideration of this question, see my forthcoming study, “The 
Plan of St. Gall and the Theory of the Program of Carolingian Art.” to 
appear in Gesta, xxv, 1986. 
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notion of some overpowering and irreversible “development” 
seems particularly arbitrary, since Holter has acutely and I believe 
quite appropriately called attention to the frequently “archaizing” 
tendencies apparent in the Court School group. Finally, compar- 
ison with nearly related contemporary manuscripts is here more 
helpful than subjective stylistic assumptions. In the Arsenal Gos- 
pels the-text of Mark begins (fol. 61r) with an elaborately orna- 
mented framed Initium initial page which faces, as it always did, 
a page blank except for the legend explicit breviarium executed 
in very large rustic capitals, and there is no evidence that the 
scribe or for that matter the corrector of the manuscript, presum- 
ably a senior participant in the scriptorium, was at all bothered 
by the contrast. The contrast is not exactly the same as in the 
Dagulf Psalter, to be sure, but serves I think to indicate that incipit 
and explicit texts, which are after all no more than useful rubrics, 
were quite properly distinguished in both form and decoration 
from the sacred texts that they accompanied. Indeed, there are a 
number of parallels within other manuscripts produced at or in 
the orbit of the court of Charlemagne for incipit pages treated as 
in the Dagulf Psalter, that is, as framed blocks of “monumental” 
epigraphic capitals, suggesting that such a decorative layout was 
specifically associated with the incipit text and not with the open- 
ing of the text proper; as examples one might mention the gram- 
matical miscellany in Brussels (Bibliothèque Royale, ms II 2572) 
and the lectionary formerly in the Ludwig Collection that was 
recently purchased by the Getty Museum. To put the matter most 
simply, Holter’s observation of the clear difference in appearance 
between the two facing pages is a testimony to the success of the 
Carolingian scribe and artist Dagulf, who intended the difference 
to be noted because it was significant to him. The recognition of 
the importance of the separation of different types of texts to the 
scribes of the Court School group also aids in the understanding 
of the practice of arranging the sacred text proper in gatherings 
distinct from those used for prefaces, which is traditional in Latin 
Christian manuscripts and whose appearance in the Dagulf Psal- 
ter is given, mistakenly in my view, such prominence by Holter. 
Here also is the most likely explanation for the contrast in form 
of script between the two pages, which simply indicates the em- 
ployment of a hierarchy of scripts in a manner quite common in 
the manuscripts of the Court School group.’ 

The texts contained in the Dagulf Psalter, particularly the ac- 
cessory texts of various sorts, are of great interest to historians 
and liturgists, and offer a rich mine of information bearing upon 
the origin of the manuscript and its intended purpose. Holter has 
addressed these texts in turn, and offers a number of interesting 
observations, but unfortunately he was unable to consult several 
very recent studies that shed additional light on a number of these 
matters. The Psalter text itself is of no very great interest. It con- 
tains the Gallican version of the Psalms already widely current 
in Francia, and is an early but not especially good representative 
of the text. There are some traces of Irish influence, and the di- 
vision of the Psalms into only three major sections, as marked 
by the three full-page ornamental initials, is also an originally 
Irish feature, but one that had become quite widespread on the 
Continent and cannot be taken to indicate any particularly strong 
or direct Insular influence. The tituli for the Psalms were studied 


9 For the hierarchy of scripts and also, incidentally, for the use of rustic 
capitals in Carolingian manuscripts already briefly discussed, see the very 
detailed remarks by Harmon (as in n. 4) and the very important study 
by Donald Bullough, “Roman Books and Carolingian Renovatio,” in Re- 
naissance and Renewal in Christian History, ed. Derek Baker (Studies in 
Church History, x1v), Oxford, 1977, 23-50 and esp. 39-41. That rustics 
for incipit and explicit texts need not descend entirely from Insular tra- 


in detail by Bonifatius Fischer, who showed that these ultimately 
go back to a text of Bede. The Insular background of text and 
tituli led Beer and others to suggest a connection with Alcuin, but 
such a connection was strongly contested by Fischer, who noted 
the sharp divergence of both features of the Dagulf Psalter from 
the text adopted only a few years later in the Alcuinian “edition” 
of the Bible. 

The Canticles and associated texts (i.e., Te deum, Oratio do- 
minica, Credo, and Fides S. Athanasii) are quite interesting, since 
the Dagulf Psalter contains what may be (depending on the date 
given to the manuscript or, in Holter’s view, to the different phases 
of the manuscript) the earliest surviving version of a mixed Ro- 
man-Gallican series that would become a common feature in many 
later Carolingian books. Holter rightly notes that a virtually iden- 
tical series is found in another richly decorated Psalter now in 
Montpellier (Bibliothèque Universitaire, cod. med. 409) as an an- 
nex appended to the manuscript in or before 794 in Soissons, the 
manuscript itself having been written in the Bavarian monastery 
of Mondsee in or before 788. Holter’s collation of the texts, which 
is unfortunately not provided for the benefit of the reader, in- 
dicated to his satisfaction that Montpellier might have directly 
copied Dagulf, and he is clearly tempted by the corollary inference 
that Dagulf must therefore be dated before 794 and probably sig- 
nificantly before that date, but he wisely refrains from insisting 
on the point, as he recognizes that both manuscripts very prob- 
ably follow a common model. His caution is well founded. Re- 
cently Donald Bullough has shown the implausibility of earlier 
attempts to connect these texts with Alcuin, and has reiterated 
his own previous suggestion that the likely common source for 
both manuscripts should be sought in the liturgy of the royal 
chapel, presumably as conducted at Aachen.” 

In treating the prefatory matter, Holter returns once more to 
his theory that these texts are a later addition to the main body 
of the Psalter, and he in fact provides a number of good arguments 
for dating them to the 790’s, and most probably to the period ca. 
793-95. The prefatory matter (excluding the opening dedicatory 
poems, which Holter treats separately) comprises three groups of 
texts, namely a series of Creeds, various explanations of the origin 
and interpretation of the Psalms, and correspondence between 
Saint Jerome and Pope Damasus that is extensive (and apocry- 
phal, originating in the 6th century). Beer suggested that these 
texts also were collected by Alcuin, but as already noted Fischer 
strongly dissented. Here Holter's two-phase hypothesis is quite 
useful, in his view, since he can accept an Alcuinian role in the 
later prefaces with Beer while denying it in the Psalter text proper 
with Fischer; again, all previous scholars had seen the Dagulf 
Psalter as an indissoluble unit. Holter’s analysis has real merit in 
underlining the mixed heritage of the book, and Bullough likewise 
has recently been inclined to see Alcuin’s role in the prefaces if 
not elsewhere in the book, but Bullough sees no reason to separate 
the sections chronologically, and dates the whole of the Dagulf 
Psalter to 793-95;" obviously many Carolingian manuscripts were 
written in one campaign but compiled from heterogeneous 
sources, and the Dagulf Psalter is quite unexceptional in following 
this pattern. : 

Both Holter and Bullough note that the same extensive selection 


ditions may be seen from the earlier Frankish and entirely un-Insular Gun- 
dohinus Gospels in Autun (Bibliothèque Municipale, ms 3, fol. 94r); for 
this manuscript, see my study The Gundohinus Gospels (in press). 

2 Bullough (as in n. 5), 46-47 and n. 108. See also his The Age of Char- 
lemagne, London, 1965, 112. 

u Bullough (as in n. 5), 47 and n, 109. 


of Creeds found in the Dagulf Psalter also appears in a manuscript 
made for Bishop Leidrad of Lyon at the court between 795 and 
800, a factor that once again points to a relatively late date for 
this portion of the book. Holter proceeds (p. 45) rather vaguely 
to link this collection of Creeds with the liturgical reform at Char- 
lemagne’s court in the 790’s, as posited by Cyrille Vogel, a reform 
for which the major written sources may be dated to 789, 794, 
and 799/800. This leads Holter to observe (p. 45) that the strong 
emphasis given to explanation and correct teaching of doctrine 
in the Dagulf Psalter prefaces would have made the manuscript 
an inappropriate gift from the Frankish king to the pope, who 
presumably needed no such instruction, and accordingly Holter 
introduces for the first time the notion that the originally intended 
recipient of the manuscript was more probably a member of Char- 
lemagne’s court, and not Pope Hadrian at all. 

Holter's suggestion that the supposedly inappropriate instruc- 
tive character of the Dagulf Psalter prefaces may be used as an 
argament against an original intent to present the manuscript to 
Pope Hadrian seems to me not merely speculative but actually 
against the available evidence. First, it is not a fair description of 
the prefaces to term them instructive or didactic or even explan- 
atory; a Creed is not a catechism, and Charlemagne and his court 
can hardly have expected the pope to be unfamiliar with the Ni- 
cene Creed! The credal collection simply codifies the sources upon 
which all could (presumably) agree, and which could serve as the 
basis for doctrinal instruction or explanation. I see nothing “in- 
appropriate” in this. That the collection does seem rather to be- 
labor the obvious certainly does point to some hidden agenda or 
reference that stimulated someone at the court to select these 
Creeds for inclusion in the Dagulf Psalter and thus for presen- 
tation to the pope. Although Holter gives no consideration to such 
a reference or purpose, and thereby strengthens the implication 
that the Credal collection is in some manner mysterious, it is not 
difficult to surmise what the hidden reference may have been, 
since one can draw upon not only the general historical situation 
during the early 790’s but also upon concrete textual evidence. A 
number of years ago, Bullough pointed out” that the very long 
and rare Creed entitled Expositio fidei catholicae sancti Hieron- 
imi, which is the last in the Dagulf series, also appears as the 
opening of Book m1 of the Libri Carolini, a text certainly datable 
to 790-94 and in fact according to recent research most probably 
to ca. 792-93. Although not intended as a personal presentation 
copy to the pope like the Dagulf Psalter, but rather intended for 
some manner of “publication” in Francia, as we know from its 
preface, a copy of the Libri Carolini was certainly intended for 
dispatch to him as part of the original plan; in fact, a preliminary 
list of chapters was sent to Hadrian, but the sharply critical re- 
sponse that the chapter list elicited from the pope contributed to 
a change in plan and ultimately to the abandonment of the proj- 
ect. An understanding of the Libri Carolini text and of its fate 
may even help to explain why the Dagulf Psalter was in fact pro- 
duced at all, a matter to which I shall return at the end of this 
review. The connections between the Dagulf Psalter and the Libri 
Cerolini are extremely important, and Holter's failure to note this 
relationship is surely a major flaw of his essay, as the two treatises 
share close textual relationships and also were produced at ap- 
proximately the same date, and certainly at the same center, 
namely the court of Charlemagne. 


2 Donald Bullough, “ Imagines Regum' and Their Significance in the Early 
Medieval West,” in Studies in Memory of David Talbot Rice, ed. Giles 
Rebertson:and George Henderson, Edinburgh, 1975, 223-276 and esp. 243f 
and n. 88. 


13 For a dating to ca. 792-93 on the basis of the decorated initials in the 
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Holter’s discussion of the two dedicatory poems on fol. 4 of 
the Dagulf Psalter, the first (on the recto of the leaf) from Char- 
lemagne to Pope Hadrian and the second (on the verso) from the 
scribe Dagulf to Charlemagne, is long and rather confusing. Once 
again Holter seems to be searching for points that might be used 
to support the supposition of different stages in the production 
of the Dagulf Psalter. That fol. 4 is a single leaf and therefore 
could easily have been added at a later date is true, but not par- 
ticularly meaningful. That the leaf’s lack of decoration, in con- 
trast to the richly framed dedication page in the Godescalc Evan- 
gelistary, might suggest a late addition, makes no sense to me 
whatever; the fact is that virtually all of the leaves in the Go- 
descalc book have elaborately decorated frames, while in the Da- 
gulf Psalter and in the closely related Arsenal Gospels only major 
initial pages receive such treatment. Similarly the implication (p. 
50) that the bound and covered book already existed when the 
dedicatory poem was written, since Dagulf mentions in it the 
beautiful ivory covers of the manuscript, is quite unnecessary, as 
work on the ivories by a different artist most probably would 
have been carried on while the Psalter was being written, and 
Dagulf may certainly have been in a position to see or at least to 
know about the planned ivory covers even while he was writing 
the prefatory texts upon which the iconography of the covers 
seems to depend. 

Holter devotes an extended discussion to the later transmission 
of the dedicatory poem written by Dagulf to Charlemagne, which 
also appears in a volume written at Fritzlar in 1140 (Pommers- 
felden, Schlossbibliothek, cod. 335), without the Hadrian poem 
contained on the recto of the same leaf in the Vienna manuscript, 
but with two other verses related to golden Psalters. One of these 
names the manuscript's scribe and painter Deodatus as a disciple 
of the “sacer magister” Dagulf, and the other was written by a 
certair, Smaragdus, who might possibly be identified with a 9th- 
century abbot of St. Mihiel on the Meuse or of St. Maximin in 
Trier. Holter is, I believe, correct in arguing that the Deodatus 
inscription does not refer to the Dagulf Psalter, as had previously 
been suggested, but to a different and lost book, so that we are 
therefore presented with two scribal “generations” and with two 
different Psalters written in gold at the early Carolingian court. 
His further underlining of the high prestige accorded the scribe 
Dagulf, whose name appears in three different contexts, and who 
is accorded in one case a very exalted title, testifies to the im- 
portance of at least this individual scribe at the court, if not nec- 
essarily to the importance of scribes in general. His points are, it 
seems to me, well taken. However, Holter's suggestion that the 
later independent circulation of the two prefaces to the Dagulf 
Psalter indicates a separate origin for the two texts is neither com- 
pelling nor even particularly likely, and seems patently an in- 
stance of special pleading, with a view toward helping establish 
an “earlier stage” for the manuscript prior to its dedication to the 
pope, a point to which he subsequently returns. Finally, the men- 
tion of a scriniarius Dogwulfus, presumably to be identified with 
our scribe Dagulf, in a letter of Alcuin dated 789-796 by Dimmler, 
cannct by any means allow us to conclude without doubt, as 
Holter claims (p. 54), that Dagulf was not at Aachen when the 
letter was written, thereby implying that his scribal activity might 
have been conducted at a location quite distinct from the court 
scriptorium. Holter is simply mistaken that during the period 789- 


manuscript, see my forthcoming study (as in n. 6), and for an independent 
dating to this period on historical and textual grounds see Ann Freeman, 
“Carolingian Orthodoxy and the Fate of the Libri Carolini,” Viator (in 
press). I am very grateful to the author for allowing me to see this very 
important work prior to its publication. 
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796 Alcuin was in Aachen; indeed it is quite clear that in the 
period 790-93 he was not only not in Aachen, he was not at Char- 
lemagne’s court at all, but rather in England. 

Holter gives considerable prominence to entries of the 17th cen- 
tury bearing upon the history of the codex. These state that the 
book was used during her lifetime by Hildegarde, and that her 
husband the Emperor Charlemagne gave it in her memory to the 
church of Bremen in 788. These later entries also quote what ap- 
pears to be a 15th-century text, in Low German, that the golden 
Psalter was given to Bremen by an empress. Holter recognizes 
that many features of these texts are obviously erroneous and 
patently later antiquarian inventions, yet he believes nonetheless 
that there may be a kernel of truth in the connection of the man- 
uscript with an empress or wife of Charlemagne, and in particular 
with Hildegarde, who died in 783. He thinks it unlikely that in 
the 15th century such a notion could have been made up out of 
thin air, but his only evidence in support of the essential veracity 
of the late report is the very small size of the manuscript, which 
is the smallest preserved Psalter of the first millenium, linking it 
with other small Carolingian manuscripts which in every case are 
connected with a woman of the royal house as first owner (pp. 
73-75). He cites no evidence in support of this view, and I certainly 
do not know of any. To be sure the late Middle Ages is not re- 
nowned for its aversion to fabrication of documents and “tra- 
ditions” of all sorts. Insofar as Holter’s specific evidence is con- 
cerned, of the nine small-format luxury Psalters which he cites in 
his subsequent discussion of Carolingian illuminated Psalters, only 
one has any connection with a female patron. Such small man- 
uscripts are indeed members of a special class as private devo- 
tional rather than liturgical books, and a number of small-format 
private Gospel books also survive from this and earlier periods, 
but none of these can be connected with female patronage, to the 
best of my knowledge." 

The ivory covers of the Dagulf Psalter, now in the Louvre, are 
discussed at some length by Holter, with a view toward seeking 
further evidence relating to the date and origin of the manuscript. 
Holter reviews some of the important earlier literature, drawing 
attention to the general view that these ivories are the earliest of 
the Court School group, and are very unlikely to have been pro- 
duced before the settling of the court in Aachen in 794. He seeks 
to support a 794-95 dating for the covers on iconographical 
grounds as well. Citing several earlier studies, he argues that 
Charlemagne adopted the “pseudonym” of David only ca. 794- 
95, and therefore the connection that the covers appear to estab- 
lish between Charlemagne and David demands a similar dating. 
It seems to me that he rather dramatically overstates this case, 
depending upon an unduly schematic conception of the somewhat 
romantic historiographical notion of “classical nicknames” em- 
ployed by members of the court “Academy” (p. 61), for which 
the evidence is not so abundant or unambiguous as he appears 
to assume. Once again the discussion of the iconographic program 
of the covers is weakened by the complete inattention to the Libri 
Carolini controversy, since it was that text (especially Book 1, 
chapter 6), now datable to ca. 792-93, which provided the initial 
context for the emphatic enunciation of the Carolingian view that 
the pope has the special and preeminent role in the definition of 
Christian doctrine, founded upon Holy Scripture, which it is the 
Christian ruler's responsibility to encourage and support, which 
is the essential theme expressed by the unique iconographic pro- 
gram of the ivories. 


14 The best known group of such manuscripts was studied by Patrick 
McGurk, “The Irish Pocket Gospel Book,” Sacris Erudiri, vin, 1956, 249- 
70. See also my own article, “The Colophon Drawing in the Book of 


The chapter devoted to the date and place of origin of the Da- 
gulf Psalter summarizes the evidence supporting Holter’s firm be- 
lief that the manuscript was produced in two distinct phases, and 
seeks to trace some of the implications of this finding. The ded- 
icatory poems and other prefatory matter he dates to the period 
ca. 790-95, and in particular on many grounds to ca. 794-95, and 
he argues that this part of the manuscript was produced at Aachen. 
On the other hand, he sees the main body of the manuscript as 
substantially earlier, and on the basis of the late medieval notices 
already discussed, he is inclined to accept the suggested associ- 
ation of the manuscript with Charlemagne’s wife Hildegarde, who 
died in 783. This conclusion poses a more general problem, in his 
view, since scholars in various disciplines other than the history 
of art have shown that it is quite unlikely that a scriptorium pro- 
ducing luxuriously illuminated manuscripts could have been as- 
sociated with the still peripatetic court before it settled at Aachen 
in 794. Accordingly, Holter suggests that the earlier section of the 
Dagulf Psalter was not made at Aachen, and not at the court of 
Charlemagne, and he thereupon proceeds to examine other pos- 
sible places of origin, which can only mean an ecclesiastical and 
most probably a monastic scriptorium. Relying upon Bischoff's 
association of the Dagulf minuscule with the Austrasian region, 
he considers in turn Lorsch, Metz, and Trier. On paleographical 
and historical grounds these do indeed appear to be likely can- 
didates for such a scriptorium, but like other scholars before him 
Holter is unable to find any significant parallels to the Dagulf 
Psalter among the known manuscripts produced in these centers 
at approximately the same period. This is not surprising, since it 
was precisely the markedly distinct character of the Court School 
luxury manuscripts vis-à-vis all other works of the time that led 
Wilhelm Koehler to propose the Court School label in the first 
place, deliberately and specifically meaning production at and for 
Charlemagne’s court. Holter seeks to enlarge and loosen the cur- 
rently prevalent conception of the Court School, in particular 
arguing that the development of the school began at several dif- 
ferent centers prior to the establishment at Aachen. 

This theory does help to resolve some difficulties, but it raises 
others which are quite troubling. How are we to understand the 
“developmental stages” of a scriptorium, a conception to which 
Holter repeatedly has recourse, if there was in fact no organized 
scriptorium at all? How are we to accept the notion that luxury 
manuscripts of this sort were produced at not one but several 
different ecclesiastical centers, when we cannot find supporting 
evidence for even one? How are we to account for the extremely 
similar codicological, textual, paleographical and other features 
shared by all the members of the Court School group, with the 
significant exception of the Godescalc Evangelistary, if they were 
in fact produced at three or more different centers? Holter offers 
no hint of a solution to these serious problems, and it seems to 
me that his suggested revision of the current view of the Court 
School is unlikely to win many adherents, especially as his re- 
vision depends so completely upon the unconvincing theory of 
the production of the Dagulf Psalter in two distinct and widely 
separated phases. Yet, it is only just to observe that he has done 
a considerable service by calling attention to the substantial con- 
tradictions and difficulties attendant upon that currently accepted 
view, and by issuing a call for further research on the problems 
of this famous and highly significant group of manuscripts. 

In a lengthy discussion of the later history and provenance of 
the Dagulf Psalter, Holter thoroughly investigates the many com- 


Mulling: A Supposed Irish Monastery Plan and the Tradition of Terminal 
Illustration in Early Medieval Manuscripts,” Cambridge Medieval Celtic 
Studies, v, 1983, 67-91 and esp. 89-90. 


plex references which may relate to the fate of the book, but ul- 
timately finds very little that can be said with certainty. As we 
know from-one of the dedicatory poems, the Psalter was intended 
for dispatch to Pope Hadrian, but it is uncertain whether it ever 
reached him. Certainly, there is not a scrap of evidence that it 
did so, and several admittedly inconclusive indications suggest 
that it remained at the Carolingian court well into the 9th century. 
Helter concludes that it is most likely that the book never went 
to Rome. Only in the 11th century is there some relatively reliable 
evidence for the whereabouts of the manuscript, which seems to 
have gone from the Salian imperial “house abbey” of Limburg to 
the imperial church at Speyer, whence it reached Bremen. It re- 
mained in the cathedral treasury in Bremen until, at an uncertain 
date and through uncertain means, it entered the private collec- 
tion of Emperor Leopold I in the mid-17th century, before he gave 
it to the public imperial library in or before 1666. 

The chapter devoted to Carolingian Psalter illumination is brief 
and, I fear, quite disappointing. It is in fact little more than a 
handlist of early Carolingian Psalters with a relatively small for- 
mat. Beginning with the Psalter from Mondsee now in Montpel- 
lier, for which Holter suggests a possible association with a lady 
of the Bavarian ducal house by analogy with the Dagulf Psalter 
itself, a patently circular argument, he cites nine Psalters. Of these, 
only one, the Angilberta Psalter in Piacenza, has any association 
with an aristocratic female patron, and that manuscript is the 
largest of the group; indeed, its size leads Holter himself to suggest 
that it constitutes a sort of bridge to the larger class of folio Psal- 
ters which he associates with male patronage. This is certainly 
not a very persuasive argument, as demonstrated by Holter's own 
evidence: it is in fact difficult to avoid the impression that the 
“lady Psalter” category is invented not because the evidence calls 
for it, but rather because it helps to associate the Dagulf Psalter 
with Hildegarde, as suggested by the late medieval notices, and 
thereby appears to lend support to the author's two-phase 
hypothesis. 

The commentary volume accompanying the facsimile volume 
concludes with a useful concise summary of Holter's major ar- 
guments and conclusions, but as these have already been consid- 
ered in some detail, the summary itself calls for no comment here. 

Holter’s commentary deserves praise for its attempt to address 
a wide range of problems posed by the Dagulf Psalter, problems 
that inevitably involve the work of many disciplines of modern 
scholarship. It also deserves praise for offering a number of fresh 
hypotheses concerning the beginnings of the production of man- 
uscripts at Charlemagne's court. However, in regard to his treat- 
ment of the general problem of the origin and early development 
cf the Court School, I found myself struck by what seemed an 
almost schizophrenic attitude. In many places in his text Holter 
seems to accept the picture presented by Koehler and followed 
by other scholars as a reliable foundation and point of departure, 
yet in many others he argues that it must be challenged in the 
light of more recent research and of the evidence of the Dagulf 
Psalter itself. Unwilling either to accept the Koehler theory of the 
Court School or to discard it, he creates a kind of uneasy synthesis 
which is internally contradictory, as I have attempted to suggest. 


15 See Carolingian Chronicles. Royal Frankish Annals and Nithard's His- 
tories, trans. Bernhard Walter Scholz with Barbara Rogers, Ann Arbor, 
1970, 71. 


16 See the splendid discussion of this situation in the forthcoming article 
by Ann Freeman (as in n. 13). Obviously Holter could not have consulted 
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The arguments put forward in support of his main theory are 
generally forced and unconvincing, but his insistence on the point 
that the dating of the Dagulf Psalter is of critical importance to 
the general understanding of the Court School group is surely 
correct. If one puts aside the unnecessary and unconvincing ar- 
gument for two phases of production which he himself so em- 
phasized, Holter's analysis in fact lends powerful support to a 
dating of the manuscript as a whole to roughly 794-795, and since 
the very close relationship to the Arsenal Gospels also brings that 
manuscript most plausibly to the same period, we are left with a 
complete absence of evidence for the activity and indeed for the 
existence of the Court School in the sense of an established scrip- 
torium during the entire period from ca. 783 to ca. 794. This 
finding is quite important, and Holter is certainly right that the 
question deserves further exploration. This is not the place for 
such an investigation, but it does seem to me that several factors 
supporting the very late dating of the manuscript and not men- 
tioned by Holter or by other literature concerning the Dagulf Psal- 
ter may be appropriately adduced in this connection. 

The Dagulf Psalter bears a dedication from Charlemagne to 
Pope Hadrian, but there is no evidence that the pope ever received 
the book. Since it is inherently likely that the finished book would 
have been dispatched to Rome at the first opportunity, the in- 
ference is that news of the pope's death reached the court soon 
after its completion, and that the burden of proof must lie with 
anyone who wishes to argue to the contrary. Since it seems certain 
the travellers passed from the court of Charlemagne to the papal 
cour: in the latter part of 794, following the Council of Frankfurt 
at which two papal legates were in attendance, it seems a fair 
inference that the Dagulf Psalter was not at that time completed, 
although it may well have been begun. We know from the Royal 
Frankish Annals that papal envoys “with large presents” (cum 
magnis muneribus) arrived at Charlemagne's court in the autumn 
of 793, and it may well be that the Dagulf Psalter was conceived 
as a present in return, especially as this particular moment found 
the Carolingian court embarrassingly at odds with the pope con- 
cerning the image controversy just at the moment when in the 
Libri Carolini it had emphatically stated his decisive role in the 
establishment of doctrine, and when it greatly desired his support 
in the matter of the Adoptionist controversy. 

The evidence of the prefatory texts, and of the iconography of 
the ivory covers, supports this dating of the Dagulf Psalter to ca. 
794-95, as the work of Holter and of Bullough has demonstrated. 
There are also two independent documentary sources that agree 
in stating that Charlemagne had prepared gifts for the pope which 
were not sent because of the sudden news of his death. First of 
these is the verse epitaph written by Theodulf of Orleans, clearly 
intended for the monumental marble inscription actually sent to 
Rome with the rival poem composed by Alcuin, who apparently 
prevailed in this particular competition. Theodulf has the grief- 
stricken Charlemagne speak to his “excellent father,” movingly 
evoking the memory of Charlemagne’s own deceased father and 
mother, telling Hadrian that “I was preparing pleasing gifts to be 
sent to you while you were alive, but now | am preparing the 
gifts of sorrow with a sad heart: marble instead of tunics, a 


this work, but he could (and in my opinion should) have attended to the 
very extensive earlier literature on the topic, now conveniently collected 
in Paul Meyvaert, “The Authorship of the Libri Carolini; Observations 
Prompted by a Recent Book,” Revue Bénédictine, xcix, 1979, 28-57, 
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mourning song instead of gold." Much the same situation is also 
described in the first letter sent from Charlemagne to Hadrian's 
successor, Pope Leo III, dated to early 796 and apparently com- 
posed in the main by Alcuin: 


But of this we would inform your most holy benevolence, that 
when I had prepared to send gifts as tokens of affection to my 
most dear father your predecessor, that I might show by the 
extent of my generosity the greatness of the love I had for him 
and that the trust and most sweet affection between us might 
be shown to the eyes of the many, lo! (I cannot speak of it 
without grief or think of it without tears for sadness) his death 
cut short my embassy, and the mournful observances of grief 
overwhelmed me just when I was preparing the tokens of joy- 
fulness. . . . We send to your holiness Angilbert, our servant 
and intimate counsellor. Whom before . . . we were prepared 
to send to our most blessed father your predecessor, but, as we 
have said, when all the gifts had been made ready his journey 
was suddenly delayed by the mournful news of our father's 
death.!8 


These gifts for the pope are unspecified, except for Theodulf's 
statement that gold was to have been sent, by which he probably 
did not primarily mean to describe a manuscript written in gold. 
Nonetheless, the Dagulf Psalter was very probably among them, 
as it so exactly accords with the description in both letter and 
poem of rich presents prepared for dispatch to the pope but not 
sent. 

Holter's commentary opens a fresh debate and to some degree 
a fresh perspective on the problem of art at the court of Char- 
lemagne during the period preceding the imperial coronation of 
800 a.D. His emphasis on the highly personal nature of the Dagulf 
Psalter, written by a single quite distinctive scribe for the most 
part, at the behest of a very particular patron, and for presen- 
tation to a specific individual, calls appropriate attention to a 
process sharply at variance with the abstract bureaucratic pro- 
gram and procedure so commonly, and I think wrongly, attrib- 
uted to Charlemagne’s court. A certain element of confusion and 
indeed of conflict at the court, particularly in response to chang- 
ing circumstances, ought to be recognized by historians, who need 
to be wary of the desire to understand too much and too fully 
on the basis of documentation that is often sparse and difficult 
to evaluate. As an example of modern scholars seeking and find- 
ing too neat a solution to their problems, one can witness Holter's 
grappling with the relative chronology of the manuscripts asso- 
ciated with the Court School. He devotes considerable attention 
to this question, and specifically considers at some length the ar- 


Y Ernst Diimmler, Poetae latini aevi carolini, 1 (Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica, Poetae), Berlin, 1881, 490. The translation is from Nikolai Al- 
exandrenko, “The Poetry of Theodulf of Orleans: A Translation and Crit- 
ical Study,” Ph.D. diss., Tulane University, 1970, 146. I am very grateful 
to David Ganz for apprising me of the existence of this extremely con- 
venient and useful work. 


18 Ernst Diimmler, Epistolae carolini aevi, n (Monumenta Germaniae His- 
torica, Epistolae), Berlin, 1895, No. 94. The translation is from H.R. Loyn 
and John Percival, The Reign of Charlemagne (Documents on Carolingian 
Government and Administration), London, 1975, 119-120. 


® For an amusing and rather seriously overstated but nonetheless salutary 
attempt to argue that the luxuriously decorated manuscript could only be 
produced over the course of a substantial span of time, see Teddy Brunius, 
“Enter the Devil,” in Riforma religiosa e arti nell’ epoca carolingia, ed. 
Alfred A. Schmid (Atti del XXIV Congresso Internazionale di Storia del 
l Arte, 1), Bologna, 1979, 147-150. 


gument among earlier scholars as to whether the Dagulf Psalter 
is prior to or later than the Arsenal Gospels (pp. 33-36 and 67- 
72) in the “development” of the scriptorium. Yet he himself has 
shown the markedly individual characteristics of Dagulf’s work, 
and it certainly ought to be considered tha: for a single scribe to 
write 140 folios entirely in gold in a script with which he may not 
have been entirely comfortable, and elaborately to decorate a 
number of pages with colors and ornament, would have required 
a considerable span of time, scarcely less than a full year, I should 
think.” If the motive for the production of the manuscript can 
indeed be associated with the various contacts between Charle- 
magne and the pope in 793 and 794, and the effective opportunity 
to make such a luxury manuscript was provided by the creation 
of a settled court scriptorium at Aachen in 794, and finally if the 
manuscript was only recently finished in early 796, then a span 
of from one to two years is indeed suggested for the period during 
which the Dagulf Psalter was in production, Must we imagine 
that during this time no other project was undertaken by the newly 
established court scriptorium, and that an extensive scriptorium 
had been established with no end in view but the production of 
a single small Psalter to be written almost entirely by a single 
scribe? Surely not. At the very least other non-illuminated books 
must have been in train, and it is more than likely that other 
luxury books were also being produced during the period ca. 795 
or thereabouts, an extraordinarily active and productive moment 
in the life of Charlemagne’s court. In other words, it seems to be 
a serious oversimplification to insist upon lining up the surviving 
Court School manuscripts in a tidy diachronic sequence, when 
the production of at least some of them must have overlapped 
the production of others. Although I am not convinced by Hol- 
ter’s argument that the Dagulf Psalter was produced in two sharply 
separated phases, the theory is certainly not inherently implau- 
sible in general terms, and it seems quite evident that the Ada 
Gospels in Trier was indeed produced in two different campaigns, 
for reasons entirely unknown. Finally, in my opinion, Holter's 
commentary confuses the picture of the Court School at least as 
much as it clarifies it, but this is almost certainly a salutary ac- 
complishment, as the search for a better understanding must begin 
with a recognition of the inadequacy of tha: which we presently 
enjoy. Holter's essay, and the splendid facsimile publication that 
it accompanies, should stimulate this search, and will facilitate 
its pursuit. 
LAWRENCE NEES 
University of Delaware 
Newark, DE 19711 
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On the face of it, Cast’s and Donaldson's are complementary stud- 
ies — one by an art historian, one by a literary historian — in 
the polarities that organize, and even galvanize, European culture 
from the Renaissance onward. The Calumny of Apelles focuses 


on a Greek text containing the record (to us, dubious; to Re- 
naissance artists, invaluable) of an image by antiquity's greatest 
painter. Humanist scholars made this text available in Italy and 
later (with crucial help from the printing press) north of the Alps, 
and valued it for its moral and educational usefulness. Visual art- 
ists, on the other hand, perceived its encapsulated ekphrasis as 
an opportunity to enhance the dignity and stature of their art (by 
allying it to humanism), to engage in a creative rivalry with clas- 
sical painting at its greatest, and even to make statements about 
the hardships endured by artists at the hands of envious, inferior 
competitors. Thus two traditions — one of texts, one of images 
— grew up around the Calumny of Apelles, but they cross-fer- 
tilized, rather than existing in isolation from each other, becoming 
part of what Cast calls the “humanist tradition,” a tradition he 
proposes to illuminate by studying this microcosm of its evolution 
and texture. 

Although Donaldson also uses both texts and images — the 
latter, I think, with notable tact and insight — in studying the 
Roman “myth” of the Rape of Lucretia (and its political aftermath, 
the fall of the last dynasty of Roman kings), the interaction that 
most interests him (because it most affects the subsequent fortunes 
of his subject) is that between classical and Christian values. The 
effect of Greco-Roman and Judeo-Christian world views upon 
each other had already shaped the civilization of medieval Eu- 
rope, of course, but the Lucretia story and its derivatives show 
how this relationship became newly problematic, and thus newly 
seminal, between the Renaissance and the 19th century. Donald- 
son's two pairings — between classical and Christian, analytical 
and imaginative responses to the tale of Lucretia and Brutus — 
should complement Cast's almost ideally. Unfortunately, the po- 
tential reinforcement of each study by the other is largely neu- 
tralized by the great gap between them in level of execution. Don- 
aldson's book is sensible, elegantly argued, easily followed, and 
full of convincing analyses. Cast's, by contrast, abounds in odd 
or unhelpful critical formulations and errors of fact, and further 
handicaps its reader by the sloppiness with which it has been 
produced. 

Lucian's celebrated ekphrasis of Apelles’ allegorical painting of 
Calumny inspired many Renaissance artists and theorists of art, 
beginning with Leon Battista Alberti. It also served as a focal 
point and catalyst for a number of related issues of continuing 
interest to participants in the European humanist enterprise, 
broadly defined. As Cast puts it, ‘there are a number of elements 
within [the Calumny of Apelles] that were to contribute, each in 
its own way, to the continuing vitality and significance of the 
theme: Calumny, Envy, the figure and idea of Truth, Apelles him- 
self. .. . It is the moral elements of calumny, envy, and truth, 
together with Apelles, that form the material of this study — each 
spoken and thought of in its own way, each being given greater 
or lesser importance as the narrative progresses” (pp. 4, 11). Even 
this list does not exhaust Cast’s concerns, however, for to it must 
be added the rhetorical and artistic significance of ekphrasis as it 
was widely practiced in the Renaissance and beyond. 

The Introduction announces all of the author’s many goals in 
focusing on the Calumny of Apelles. Brief subsections on Cal- 
umny, Envy, and Truth — important personifications in Apelles’ 
supposed pictorial account of how the false testimony of an en- 
vious colleague almost cost him his life — introduce us to aspects 
of Renaissance thought and iconography concerning these quali- 
ties, while a thumbnail sketch of Apelles reminds us of his ex- 
emplary importance to that age, although (or should one say be- 
cause) none of his works survived. The place of Lucian in the 
revival of Greek studies by Italian humanists — including the 
widely varying judgments passed on his satirical gifts, and the 
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history of translation and transmission of the essay on Calumny 
— receives consideration, as does ekphrasis, which Cast defines 
both as a rhetorical strategy intended to increase the vividness of 
a narrative by the inclusion of descriptive set pieces and as the 
verbal record of a real or imagined work of art. (In the latter 
instance, there is almost always a dimension either of paragone 
or of self-conscious reference to the fiction that frames the ek- 
phrasis, but Cast is strangely silent about such matters.) 

Although Cast offers, in these first twenty-eight pages, schol- 
arly fare not easily digested in all its variety and richness, he has, 
I believe, scanted one crucial ingredient by not giving it more 
overt recognition than he does (cf. pp. 14-15, 19, 21). This ingre- 
dient is the importance of the printing press in the dissemination 
of Lucian’s essay and ekphrasis. Thanks to Elizabeth Eisenstein's 
magisterial The Printing Press as an Agent of Change, we can 
now approach the Calumny as a test case in how technology af- 
fects the process of canon formation (in this case by making avail- 
able a “painting” by the great Apelles), and in how printed ma- 
terial brings about innovation in other media (in this case by 
stimulating artists working with paint rather than printer's ink). 

Chapter One focuses on Botticelli's painting of the Calumny of 
Apellzs of the 1490s (now in the Uffizi). Cast's thesis in this chap- 
ter is straightforward: “if Botticelli chose to paint an allegory like 
the one recorded of Apelles, he did not do so as a simple recon- 
struction. . . . This painting is a warning about judgment . . . a 
contribution to ethics . . . given form by the language of antiq- 
uity” (p. 31). In order to document the ethical dimension of Bot- 
ticelli's work — and thus its social implications for its time and 
place — Cast devotes the body of this chapter to marshaling a 
variety of supporting arguments, so arranged as to create diffi- 
culties in following them. He begins with Alberti’s use of the Lu- 
cianic ekphrasis, in the third book of De Pictura (1436), to ex- 
emplify the kind of subject the painter should use for an istoria 
if he wished to gain respect for his art by showing that “it could 
serve as well as poetry or rhetoric to demonstrate to men what 
they should do and what they should avoid doing” (p. 34). Of 
the two examples of classical subjects offered by Alberti in the 
third book, one — the Three Graces — commends the virtue of 
liberality, the other reprobates the vice of calumny, which, with 
its antecedent failing, envy, and its companion vice, flattery, 
loomed large in humanist circles as the besetting sins of court life 
(secular or religious). Hence the appropriateness of the Florentine, 
Bartolommeo della Fonte, presenting a new translation of Lucian's 
entire essay on calumny to Ercole d'Este, Duke of Ferrara (and 
thus one of the great princes of the day), in 1472, as an example 
of how classical learning could assist the modern ruler who wished 
to act morally. That Bartolommeo (or someone else) appended 
to his translation an illustration of the Calumny of Apelles dem- 
onstrates the coordinate role of text and image in the task of in- 
structing the prince. Cast says of this illustration — which he 
variously calls a “miniature” and a “plate” (its precise medium is 
never made clear) — that its portrayal of Truth naked seems to 
be the earliest appearance of this subsequently popular icono- 
graphic detail (p. 45), but he does not mention Truth's heaven- 
ward-pointing finger — another detail absent from Lucian's ek- 
phrasis — as a further possible link between this image and the 
more celebrated treatment of the same subject by Botticelli. 

In his analysis of Botticelli's Calumny of Apelles, Cast stresses 
how the painter uses an elaborate architectural backdrop to make 
his personifications “seem like actors in a drama set upon an op- 
ulent yet clearly marked stage” (p. 47), while simultaneously sug- 
gesting a place of judgment being used perversely by a foolish 
judge/Prince. The “basilica” is decorated with figures that, ac- 
cording to Cast “reflect in part the language of late medieval al- 
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legories” (p. 52), a language the artist rejects, “going back instead 
to images that were both new yet, so far as antiquity was con- 
cerned, entirely authentic” (p. 53), i.e., to Lucian and Apelles. 
We must, in short, understand Botticelli's Calumny as a manifesto 
of the dignity and relevance of classically inspired, humanistically 
instructed painting, precisely the type of art Alberti had advo- 
cated some sixty years before in De Pictura. 

Chapter Two surveys the 15th- and 16th-century fortunes of 
the Calumny of Apelles, and subsidiarily of Lucian's essay, within 
French and Italian court culture. Although Botticelli’s painting 
was little known, its subject soon became part of “the first great 
public cycles of classical imagery [which] arose in the milieux that 
nourished the ideal of the gentleman, that is to say, in the courts 
of Italy” (p. 57). That ideal, as immortalized in Castiglione’s II 
libro del cortegiano, placed its adherents “in an unusually good 
position to integrate humanist learning and the arts” (ibid.), and 
thus to appreciate the efforts of a painter like Andrea Mantegna, 
who, around 1490, “produced a design of the Calumny of Ap- 
pelles that served, with its companion compositions, to lay down 
a clear and usable iconography for this theme and, in time, for 
the other themes derived from it” (p. 56). Mantegna ornamented 
his compositions on classical subjects — “cool in their tone, in- 
tellectualized in their language” (p. 66) — with easily moralized, 
humanist-inspired iconographic details. The ethical implications 
of these images, the Calumny of Appelles among them, reflect, 
according to Cast, a moment at which “the artist had become a 
scholar and a gentleman” (p. 62), and thus a full member of courtly 
society. The diffusion of Mantegna’s designs, especially through 
the medium of engravings executed by others, resulted in their 
frequent reappearance in the works of great artists, as well as on 
house façades and majolica ware, throughout High Renaissance 
Italy. 

Cast briefly enumerates some of the new features of Mantegna's 
version of the Calumny, but his discussion sometimes lacks clarity 
and logic. For example, he makes much of the fact that the figure 
of Truth, “originally” naked, is “no longer” so, but clothed (pp. 
60, 62). But Lucian does not refer to Truth's state of dress, and 
by Cast’s own reckoning only one instance of naked Truth, which 
Mantegna seems not to have known, definitely predates the lat- 
ter’s drawing. 

After considering larger-scale versions of the Calumny, stress- 
ing the theme of judgment, by Raphael, Signorelli, and Girolamo 
Genga, of which only the last is extant — an “awkward and il- 
logical” composition (p. 74), set in a cramped, inapposite space 
in the Villa Imperiale at Pesaro — Cast turns to two 16th-century 
“sequences” of Calumny illustrations (one Italian, one French) 
which “represent, it would seem, a response to the themes of the 
court and its evils” (p. 78). In France, where Italian court culture 
was widely influential and equally widely vilified, Lucian's essay 
was translated five times between 1520 and 1559, and its ekphrasis 
was rendered by Primaticcio, Nicolo dell’Abbate, Antoine Caron, 
and Luca Penni between 1550 and 1560. The latter two artists 
assimilate the figure of (naked) Truth in the Calumny to yet an- 
other topos, Truth the daughter of Time, suggesting hope in the 
ultimate triumph of justice over calumny, even at court. 

Chapter Three, “Duerer and the Northern Tradition,” surveys 
instances of the Calumny of Apelles in 16th-century Germany, of 
which only two — a drawing by Pieter Bruegel (1565) and Dürer's 
design for a now destroyed fresco in the Great Hall of the Nu- 
remberg Council House (1521-22) — are of independent artistic 
interest, according to Cast. He explains the lack of autonomous, 
carefully executed realizations of Lucian’s ekphrasis — most of 
the extant exemplars are book illustrations — by noting that as 
humanism passed from Italy to German-speaking lands, it estab- 


lished a philological and educational tradition that long remained 
culturally dominant and, to a greater extent than in Italy, resisted 
assimilation to artistic and courtly values. (He does not, it would 
seem, fully appreciate the extent to which the German experience 
of humanism was conditioned by the dissemination of printed 
texts more than by the work and movements of individual schol- 
ars, as had been the case in quattrocento Italy.) As a result, for 
Diirer (and all the more so for a lesser artist) “the impulse that 
led him to work on [the Calumny of Apelles] came less from the 
tradition of images than from the prompting of scholars and the 
evidence of the language of a written text” (p. 89). Accordingly, 
most visual treatments of the Calumny were (in Cast's subjective 
critical rhetoric) “small, tight, visually dry images, subordinate 
always to the text or to the textual tradition from which they 
came” (p. 98). 

Cast traces the popularity of Lucian among German humanists, 
placing within this broad context particular translations of the 
essay on Calumny, other discussions of the vice influenced by 
Lucian's, and illustrations of such texts, including versions of the 
Apellean ekphrasis. In these last, we find Lucian's text modified 
in the number, identity, and placement of the allegorical person- 
ifications, but not in a manner that suggests the formation of new, 
indigenous traditions of images or iconography. Although some 
versions classicize their figures, most present the characters in the 
allegories in contemporary dress. Bruegel's “small but forceful” 
drawing (p. 101), lost until 1959, reflects the influence of Me- 
lancthon’s Latin translation but also, unusually, of Raphael, sug- 
gesting to Cast that the drawing was made for a scholar. Diirer’s 
much larger version of Lucian’s ekphrasis belongs to a German 
tradition of decorating municipal council chambers with images 
reflecting (and encouraging) equitable judgment. The chapter 
closes by reviewing images of justice — many of them simpler 
than Dürer's “dry, frigid work” (p. 114) — in other German cities, 
and by cataloguing the few such designs that show Diirer’s 
influence. . 

Chapter Four investigates the tradition, begun in 16th-century 
Italy, of using the Calumny of Apelles as a vehicle for articulating 
the trials and. aspirations of contemporary artists. The context 
Cast establishes for this development is the ethical component of 
humanism, which led to the collection and dissemination of clas- 
sical maxims and exempla concerning the struggle between virtue 
and vice. (Here again, the printing press played a crucial role, 
insufficiently stressed by Cast, in the proliferation of the emblem 
books and iconographical manuals that placed the moral com- 
monplaces of antiquity in the hands of all those who could read.) 
The “coincidence between . . . ethics and philology” (p. 125) was 
then applied by certain artists to their own professional struggles, 
which became exemplars of the assaults of envy and ignorance 
on virtue, and occasions for expressing the traditional conviction 
that truth (and the oppressed artist) will, in time, triumph over 
all enemies. The Calumny of Apelles provided an excellent model 
for the artist seeking to proclaim his injured innocence; adapta- 
tions of the subject by Lorenzo Leonbruno and Federigo Zuccaro 
surround Lucian's personifications with a host of new abstractions 
drawn from established iconographic traditions, all combining to 
offer a gloomy representation of the artist's undeserved hardships 
at the hands of detractors, rivals, and ignoramuses. 

Chapter Five, “Apelles and the Tradition of the Academies,” 
traces the progress (and decline) of component parts of the Cal- 
umny of Apelles as they drifted apart in the ever broader (and 
more diluted) post-Renaissance stream of classical lore, allegory, 
and moralization. Legends of Apelles gleaned from antiquity were 
widely diffused by writers such as Joachim von Sandrart, in his 
Academia Todesca of 1675; dubbing a painter the “new Apelles” 


became a more and more frequent probative cliché. Meanwhile, 
the virtues and vices included in Lucian's ekphrasis were arranged 
and rearranged in increasingly vague tableaux that decorated 
public places or the houses of the wealthy and powerful. When 
the Calumny was itself depicted, new allegorical figures unknown 
to Lucian supplemented, or substituted for, those of his text. As 
Cast puts it, “it was philology that had enabled Sandrart to add 
to his text [on] Calumny and Apelles a rich accumulation of de- 
tails and iconographic items. It was again philology, this time in 
the form of manuals and textbooks, that served to sever the parts 
of Apelles' allegory from their moorings and set them up as sep- 
arate entities” (p. 177). As allegory became an obsolescent and 
suspect mode, explanations attached to the figures of the Lucianic 
image further diminished its force. Ultimately, Apelles became an 
allegorical representative of the art of painting itself, and subjects 
drawn from his supposed life became frequent in academic art. 
This final descent into respectability inspired what can be called 
the deathblow to the tradition: Daumier’s lithograph (1841-43) 
satirizing the famous donation by Alexander of his mistress, Cam- 
paspe, to Apelles, who had fallen in love with her while painting 
her portrait: “Alexander, in the center, is pompous and somewhat 
ill-at-ease in his ancient costume. Apelles is bald and bespectacled, 
kneeling in fawning delight before Campaspe, who looks con- 
temptuously at him” (p. 196). 

Throughout his study, Cast hinders his argument by careless 
inconsistencies or errors. On p. 31, the text tells us that Giovanni 
Rosini first noticed (in the 1840's) that Botticelli's painting fol- 
lowed Lucian's ekphrasis, but a footnote declares “the theme of 
the Calumny was first established in articles by R. Foster” forty 
years later. On p. 33, Alberti returns to Florence in 1478 (sic) and 
subsequently writes his treatise on painting, the various versions 
of which are correctly dated 1435 and 1436 in a footnote. It is 
hard to grasp the intended significance of this statement on p. 55: 
“[Botticellis] Calumny of Apelles was finished sometime in the 
mid-1490's. . . . Five years later the Medici were in disgrace... .” 
The Medici lost power in Florence in 1494; why not just say so? 
Pp. 63-64 are dotted with demonstrative locutions — “this icon- 
ography,” “this tradition,” “this image” — with unclear anteced- 
ents. The second paragraph of p. 76 begins with a two-word sen- 
tence — “Lucian, Vasari.” — the terseness of which defies 
explication. On p. 80 we are told, “in 1553 the future Henry Il 
married an Italian, Catherine dé Medici; in 1527 he ascended the 
throne.” The correct dates are, respectively, 1533 and 1547. Foot- 
note 17 of Chapter Three asks that we “see edition cited in note 
19, above [sic]” whereas the edition in question is cited in note 
8. On p. 128, we read of a “painting, not [read now] known to 
us in two versions,” and on p. 134 of “the artist . . . concentrating 
his mind and his eye on the future [read figure] of True Intelli- 
gence.” Page 162 contains four typographical errors and the odd 
locution that in the Renaissance “Apelles emerged fully recog- 
nized.” On p. 188 we find this sentence: “Campaspe . . . was al- 
ways shown naked or at most half-clothed, nakedness being for 
her as it was for Campaspe, a mark of her profession.” 

Cast's achievement is to collect in one study so much material 
touching on the reincarnation and varied influence of a classical 
text and topos in Renaissance (and post-Renaissance) Europe. His 
impulse to cast his net widely, to chronicle the many forms taken 
by what we may call the Lucian-Apelles-Calumny network of 
ideas and images as it spread across time and space, allows us to 
confront Renaissance culture adequately in its interanimating and 
wayward processes of growth, diffusion, and (perhaps) decay. 
Accordingly, students of the period in many disciplines owe the 
author a debt of gratitude for his courageous efforts in The Cal- 
umny of Apelles, even though some of the book’s promise as an 
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integrative study of the humanist tradition is dissipated by ob- 
scurities, eccentricities, and carelessness that mark (and mar) its 
realization. 

The rape of the Roman matron Lucretia by Sextus Tarquinius, 
her suicide, and the subsequent banishment of the Tarquins — 
the last dynasty to rule the Romans as kings — is a story with a 
remarkable “capacity to endure and to adapt to changing social 
contexts, accumulating power, significance, and narrative com- 
plexity with the passage of time”; lan Donaldson has undertaken 
“a critical examination of certain decisive stages in the evolution 
of that story” (p. v). He is particularly interested in how some 
versions, concentrating on Lucretia’s actions, reflect “changing 
ideas about the distresses and stigmas of rape, and about the ethics 
of suicide,” while others highlight the role of Lucius Junius Brutus 
(who led the revolt against the Tarquins after Lucretia’s death) 
and allow us to perceive “the various ways in which the story has 
been politically interpreted, especially during periods of revolu- 
tion. . . . (p. vi). Donaldson finds in his chosen “myth” a place 
where “art and argument” interact, with imaginative visual and 
verbal recreations of the story both responding to and stimulating 
political and philosophical debate about the issues raised within 
it. Ultimately, he sees the changing representations of Lucretia and 
Brutus as a chapter in “the story of Christian Europe's attempt to 
reconsider ancient heroic values in the light of Christian teaching 
and belief, and to transform the heroes of the past” (p. 146). 

Donaldson divides the body of his study into two unequal parts, 
the first (and longer) organized around the character of Lucretia. 
An initial chapter, on “the shaping of the myth,” outlines the cul- 
tural values (and assumptions about women) that molded the Lu- 
cretia story in the first place, and then perpetuated it in various 
forms and media. The next chapter, on “the questioning of the 
myth,” explores the antithetical religious and philosophical per- 
spectives viewed from which the exemplary tale of rape and sui- 
cide becomes problematic and its heroine mistaken, flawed, even 
blameworthy. Three subsequent chapters trace the positive and 
negative traditions as they appear (and often interact) in literary 
texts of varying quality and outlook, from Shakespeare to the 
20th century. 

Chapter One examines the earliest versions of the Lucretia story, 
and then proceeds to show how social and artistic attitudes, both 
classical and post-classical, shaped these and all subsequent pre- 
sentations of the rape, suicide, and moral significance of its her- 
oine. The most influential classical accounts — by Livy, Ovid, 
Plutarch — postdate the supposed events they narrate by several 
centuries. Whatever their historical basis, they contain an abun- 
dance of theatrical or folkloric elements that condition our re- 
sponse to the story. Moreover, the existence of classical analogues 
— the Greek story of Harmodius, Aristogeiton, and the Pisistra- 
tids; Livy's tale of Appius, Virginus, and Virginia — shows the 
attractiveness, in antiquity, of exemplary narratives metaphori- 
cally linking the private crime of sexual violation and the public 
one of tyranny, the rape (as it were) of the polity. (Donaldson 
quotes judiciously from Ovid's Fasti and Shakespeare's Rape of 
Lucrece to demonstrate the continuing hold of this equivalence 
on the artistic imagination.) The Lucretia story also tells us much 
about women’s status and power (or lack of them) in Roman and 
subsequent societies; where women in effect belong to their hus- 
bands, their violation brings a shame to the family that only their 
self-destruction can efface. Such an action can only be seen as 
heroic through the projection of male values onto the lives of 
women. In the latter part of this chapter, Donaldson analyzes a 
number of Renaissance and post-Renaissance paintings devoted 
to Lucretia and her rape, demonstrating not only their sensitivity 
to the symbolic potential of the story but also their clear reflection 
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of the fact that this tale of a violated yet heroic woman is “a 
mythology, not real life; a mythology invented, sustained, and 
extended largely by men” (p. 19). The work of Titian or Cranach, 
for example, underscores the connection between Tarquin's viol- 
ence against Lucretia and her violence against herself by focusing 
on the phallic knife as it enters, or prepares to enter, the heroine's 
body; while the frequent depiction of a nude Lucretia (a detail 
that contradicts the classical sources), even as it suggests both the 
innocence and purity of the matron, recognizes that the story, 
whatever its other moral or political goals, also caters to a strictly 
male voyeuristic impulse. 

Chapter Two takes its point of departure from “what chiefly 
makes the story strange for us, an alien myth” (p. 21): Lucretia’s 
decision to take her own life although an innocent victim of Tar- 
quin’s sexual aggression. Donaldson first rehearses the forces en- 
demic to Roman civilization that drive Lucretia to her “crowning 
act of virtue” (p. 22): first, a “basic sense that certain sorts of 
predicaments are more intolerable than death itself” (p. 23) — a 
sense of honor, in other words, whereby Lucretia teaches the Ro- 
mans that they, in turn, should prefer death to the yoke of the 
Tarquins; second, the polluting effects of illicit sex — rape or 
adultery, it matters not which — on the entire family and lineage 
of the woman involved; and third, openness to “magical thinking” 
according to which “the ultimate act of physical violence admin- 
istered by the woman to herself is intended to cancel the earlier 
act of physical violence, administered to her by another: an act 
which can apparently be digested or countered in no other way” 
(p. 25). 

Christianity’s triumph brought with it deep ambivalence about 
the licitness of suicide, especially as resorted to by women seeking 
to preserve their chastity. Included among the Early Christian 
martyrs were women, like Pelagia, who destroyed themselves to 
avoid violation; by analogy, some later versions of The Rape of 
Lucretia treat the heroine as though she is a martyr, or even as- 
similate her suffering and death to that of Christ on the cross. But 
Augustine, in the City of God, questioned the virtue and appro- 
priateness of Lucretia’s act of self-destruction, since she had not 
consented to Tarquin's attack and was therefore not guilty of sin- 
ning against chastity. To Augustine, Lucretia must be either an 
adulteress or a murderer: “if she is adulterous, why is she praised? 
If chaste, why was she put to death?” (p. 29). Christian com- 
mentators who followed Augustine in his doubts blamed Lucretia 
for not distinguishing between an evil act and an innocent inten- 
tion; for indulging in the crime of self-destruction; and for being 
more concerned with personal and family honor (and therefore 
guilty of vainglory) than with the primacy of conscience and its 
concern with guilt and innocence. (As Donaldson says, this last 
accusation reflects the tension between Roman shame culture and 
Christian guilt culture.) In an ironic twist to this last reservation, 
some writers in the Renaissance and later suggested that “Lucretia 
killed herself because she had not been able totally to suppress 
all feelings of pleasure when Tarquin raped her” (p. 36). Although 
Donaldson attributes to “Christian notions of conscience” (p. 37) 
such speculations about Lucretia's secret pleasure in her rape, and 
subsequent guilt leading to suicide, one can also (perhaps more 
justifiably) attribute it to cynical, Christian-sponsored notions 
about women’s potential for sexual depravity. 

Chapter Three comprises a nuanced, intelligent discussion of 
Shakespeare's The Rape of Lucrece. Donaldson’s thesis is that, by 
having the protagonists of the rape debate within themselves its 
significance, and by suggesting both positive and negative eval- 
uations of Lucretia’s responses to it, “Shakespeare introduces a 
fatal element of moral uncertainty into the poem itself,” mani- 
fested as a “feeling of irresolution . . ., a wavering between dif- 


ferent criteria for judgement” (p. 44). “What Shakespeare actually 
gives us is an alternation between Roman and Christian view- 
points, which generates constant uncertainty as to the way in 
which the poem is to be read” (pp. 45-46). Donaldson documents 
his case effectively, concentrating on overt or covert Christian 
(and thus, strictly speaking, anachronistic) rhetoric and on Shake- 
speare’s use of the theme of possession and “the notion of wound- 
ing” (p. 54), both literal and metaphorical. But here the discussion 
would profit from the recognition that Shakespeare's context for 
his poem consists not only of Christian critiques of the Lucretia 
story, but also of the polyvalent, courtly-humanist culture of the 
High Renaissance that equally underlies Titian's painting of the 
same subject. Just as Titian equivocates in his canvas among sev- 
eral approaches to his subject — dramatic, symbolic, voyeuristic 
— offering many interpretive options to the cultivated viewer 
without foreclosing any of them, so Shakespeare self-consciously 
equivocates between a Christian and a classical interpretation of 
events and characters in The Rape of Lucrece. As in Venus and 
Adonis, the equivocation is both external to the action (i.e., voiced 
by the narrator) and intrinsic to it (i.e., incorporated into the 
deliberations of the protagonists, who “both separately and to- 
gether, try to argue through their predicaments, and are con- 
stantly frustrated” [p. 41]). Such debates demonstrate the author's 
moral sensitivity (and perhaps confusion), but also invite the au- 
dience to bring their own faculties of judgment into play in re- 
sponding to the poet's achievement. The result is, I believe, a 
calculated and controlled, rather than a youthfully inadvertent 
“wavering between different criteria for judgement” in Shake- 
speare’s handling of his inherited subject. 

In Chapter Four, Donaldson moves outward from the myth of 
Lucretia itself to Samuel Richardson's novel Clarissa, since for 
Richardson, the rape of Lucretia is, in effect, a touchstone: “a 
story . . . not merely like Clarissa’s, but also in some crucial re- 
spects unlike it . . ., a simple yet morally problematical story, 
from whose narrative and ethical design Richardson's own vast, 
meticulous, and complex novel significantly departs, and against 
which it may in some sense be measured” ip. 57). Richardson, a 
self-confessed critic of Roman civilization and its virtues, sets out 
in Clarissa to domesticate Lucretia: “he shows little interest . . . 
in the political dimension of the story. . . . [and demonstrates] 
that tragedy may occur in a private household despite the fact 
that it has no impact on the destinies of nations” (pp. 74-75). 
Furthermore, Richardson’s main sphere of interest is the psycho- 
logical, not the behavioral; although his novel is “vitally con- 
cerned with the nature of power: power as it is exercised in par- 
ticular within a family and in the relationship between the sexes” 
(p. 64), power is conceived not “in terms of actual weapons, of 
physical force and physical wounding,” but as “the gradual but 
massive accumulation of subtle psychological pressures . . .” (p. 
65). Similarly, the concept of “penetration,” which Donaldson 
finds central to Clarissa, seems to suggest the physical act of the 
rape, but in fact denotes “a quality not merely of intellectual and 
moral discernment but of pathetic sensibility as well” (p. 66), and 
is especially associated with Clarissa, rather than with the rapist, 
Lovelace. By such means “Richardson has . . . moved the whole 
legend of rape on to a subtler metaphorical or spiritual level,” so 
that “Clarissa counters Lovelace’s act of rape not (like Lucretia) 
by another violent act upon her person, but by the tenacity and 
strength of her moral character” (pp. 66-67). 

Yet Clarissa does die, of an undefined illness, and this allows 
Richardson to have his morality both wavs. On the one hand, 
Clarissa, as a good Christian, disdains suicide after the rape; on 
the other, she pretends to be prepared to stab herself, Lucretia- 
like, to ward off Lovelace’s advances, and “betrays a constant 


longing for death as a means of release from the problems that 
face her” (p. 72). Finally. in Clarissa as in the Lucretia story, “rape 
is seen as a lethal act, and death as an event which redeems pos- 
sible dishonor” (p. 77). Rather than rejecting or transforming the 
classical tale, Richardson (in Northrop Frye's term) merely dis- 
places it. Donaldson's commentary in this chapter elucidates a 
major text, but also (even if almost accidentally) offers insights 
into the relationship between the bourgeois novel and the classical 
tradition — a relationship more complex for Richardson than, for 
example, for Fielding. 

Chapter Five deals with “inversions” of the myth, mostly pa- 
rodic, though Donaldson also includes exemplars by Pushkin and 
Giraudoux which are more critiques than parodies. Although this 
survey underscores the ingenuity with which Renaissance and later 
authors could subvert Roman virtue by means of bathos and comic 
incongruity, it misses a crucial element that provides a tradition 
for mocking Lucretia’s heroic chastity. Donaldson proves ele- 
gantly that Machiavelli's Mandragola “is a deft and witty com- 
mentary upon the traditional story of the rape of Lucretia” 
(p. 93), but when he speaks of Machiavelli's assumption “that 
there is really no such thing as rape; that women are likely to 
enjoy what is offered, despite their formal protestations to the 
contrary” (pp. 93-94), he fails to note that the first book of Ovid's 
Ars Amatoria played a crucial role in making this unfortunate 
canard a part of the parodist's (or antifeminist satirist's) ammu- 
nition, to be fired at will. Nonetheless, Donaldson ends this sec- 
tion well by noting that presentations of Lucretia as saint or whore 
“are not so radically different as might at first appear,” since “both 
are products of male thinking.” Accordingly, “joking about the 
myth may be one way of criticizing it; yet it may also be covertly 
sustaining” (p. 100). 

Part Two of The Rapes of Lucretia deals in an analogous fashion 
with Lucius Junius Brutus, a Roman nobleman whose father was 
murdered by the Tarquins and who awaits the opportunity for 
revenge, meanwhile assuming the protective disguise of a half- 
wit. Brutus, present when Lucretia kills herself, swears by her 
blood to avenge her, and subsequently rouses the Romans to expel 
their tyrannical king. When his own sons conspire to return the 
Tarquins to the throne, Brutus, now consul of the new republic, 
condemns them to death as enemies of the state. 

Chapter Six documents how political commentators on the story 
of Lucretia tended to concentrate on Brutus as the real protag- 
onist, and often (especially during periods of unrest and revo- 
lution) allegorized him and his deeds so that they provided a les- 
son for, or comment upon, current events. This process began in 
Rome itself, Donaldson points out, with the assimilation of Mar- 
cus Junius Brutus, assassinator of Julius Caesar, to his supposed 
ancestor, scourge of an earlier tyrant. Machiavelli, Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Alfieri, and many less notable figures commented upon 
the achievement and relevance of Brutus; in England, “devoted 
English Royalists found it difficult to recount with serenity this 
great republican myth” (p. 111), and even in the 19th century, 
“the Brutus story continued to be a difficult one for English dra- 
matists to handle without giving political offence” (pp. 114-15). 
Perhaps the most successful, and ingenious solution to this prob- 
lem by an English poet occurs in Shakespeare's Lucrece, where 
“metaphors of mutiny, insurrection, and revolt are constantly used 
. . to suggest sexual and spiritual disorder” (p. 116) — a tech- 
nique that effectively undercuts the poem's potential espousal of 
just revolution against tyranny, and of republican instead of mo- 
narchical government. 

In Chapter Seven, we see how “alongside Brutus’ positive, he- 
roic reputation another and more dubious reputation develops.” 
As with Lucretia, “a heroic myth is first carefully developed, then 
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sceptically queried; in each case . . . attempts at character re- 
habilitation are made through the creation of new versions of the 
story, calculated to deflect criticism” (p. 120). And, as Donaldson 
says, these variations reveal the changing sensibilities of European 
society in matters of private and public virtue. With Brutus, the 
focus of attack and defense was his willingness to preside over 
the execution of his treasonous sons, a consul's willingness bal- 
anced, in Livy's canonic account, by a father’s anguish. Already 
in antiquity, Brutus was praised for his devotion to the republic, 
but also condemned for his cruelty or impassivity in not interced- 
ing for his children. Of the many interpretive strategies formu- 
lated in subsequent centuries to explain Brutus, the most fasci- 
nating — and the best dealt with by Donaldson — came during 
an age of sensibility, the 17th and 18th centuries. “There were two 
main ways in which the story of Brutus might be accommodated 
to the tastes of the age. One . . . was to turn Brutus into a dis- 
agreeably insensitive figure, exaggerating by way of contrast the 
emotions which everyone else must have felt at the condemnation 
of his sons. . . . But it was also possible to rework the story in 
another, more radical way, by transforming Brutus into a covert 
Man of Feeling” (pp. 127-28). Madeleine de Scudery's enormous 
romance, Clelie (1654-1660), took the latter route, and set a fash- 
ion imitated in various degrees in many dramatic representations 
of Brutus’ career across the next two centuries. Donaldson sets 
against this tradition of sentimentalizing Brutus the treatment of 
the story in Nathaniel Lee's Lucius Junius Brutus (1680), a drama 
that refuses to ignore the problematic qualities of the protagonist's 
career, but renders no unequivocal judgment upon him. (Don- 
aldson’s sensitivity to Lee’s “complexity of thought absent from 
most of the other dramatic versions of the story of Brutus and 
his sons” [p. 137] should now be supplemented by J.M. Armi- 
stead, “The Tragicomic Design of Lucius Junius Brutus: Madness 
as Providential Therapy,” in Papers in Language and Literature, 
xv, 1979, 38-51.) The chapter ends by considering Jacques-Louis 
David's painting, Lictors Returning to Brutus the Bodies of His 
Sons, in which Brutus’ impassivity, as he sits in a shadowy corner 
of the image, is contrasted to the pathetic gestures, betokening 
full sensibility, of his wife and daughters. The two worlds of the 
painting, “divided as though by an invisible wall” (p. 141), be- 
come comments on each other; the effect constitutes a microcosm 
of the Lucretia/Brutus “debate” that has persisted within Euro- 
pean culture for two millenia. 

In the last analysis, both scholarly precision and critical sen- 
sitivity must inhere abundantly in any study of cultural dynamics 
using as its documents works of verbal and visual art. Of the two 
volumes here under review, Donaldson's satisfies these two cri- 
tieria more fully, and more consistently, than Cast's. As a result, 
The Rapes of Lucretia more nearly achieves than does The Cal- 
umny of Apelles what seems to me the most important goal of 
such interdisciplinary studies: to illuminate the process whereby 
individual artists perceive cultural traditions as old problems re- 
quiring new solutions, not just as the past’s fragile baggage, to 
be handled with care and transmitted unscratched to the future. 

R.W. HANNING 
Columbia University 
New York, NY 10027 


MARY FRANCES DURANTINI, The Child in Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury Dutch Painting (Studies in the Fine Arts: Iconography, 
vu), Ann Arbor, UMI Research Press, 1983. Pp. xxi, + 
382; 168 figs. $49.95 


The past two decades have witnessed a growing interest in the 
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symbolism of Dutch 17th-century painting.* Dutch artists were 
long considered to have been primarily interested in creating 
faithful renditions of the surrounding world. However, we now 
know that their paintings are not simple mirrors of reality but are 
indeed imbued with a higher significance that is often ethical in 
nature. After several pioneering studies of symbolism in Dutch 
painting, a new approach was developed by Eddy de Jongh in his 
Zinne- en minnebeelden in de schilderkunst van de zeventiende 
eeuw of 1967. De Jongh demonstrated that the moralizing mes- 
sages intrinsic to Dutch 17th-century paintings could be deci- 
phered by using contemporary sources, e.g., prints, popular lit- 
erature, and emblem books. The impact of De Jongh's book was 
enormous, spawning further research which still continues today. 
The recent book by Mary Frances Durantini, The Child in Sev- 
enteenth-Century Dutch Art (a revision of her Ph.D. thesis, pub- 
lished by UMI Research Press), belongs to this ever-widening 
stream of study. 

Durantini’s task, as she sees it, is to define the role of children 
in Dutch 17th-century genre painting. Studies previous to hers 
have only focused upon specific paintings without “any sense of 
systematic overview or topical unity” which is necessary in order 
to address “the larger question of the manner and function of 
certain of these themes in Dutch art as a whole” (p. 2). Durantini 
regards her study as ‘neither complete nor conclusive,” but she 
has chosen certain themes for discussion “because they deal with 
what may be considered ‘typically childish’ situations” (p. 4). 
These “typically childish” situations are thought to occur in the 
everyday contexts of the home and school, where the relationship 
between the child and its mother, schoolmaster and peers is 
stressed. 

These everyday contexts are discussed in separate chapters. The 
first one examines the presence and meaning of children in paint- 
ings depicting the domestic milieu. These include scenes of infants 
and children being nursed and spoon-fed, the family saying grace, 
as well as general festivities and celebrations (e.g., The Twelfth 
Night and Feast of Saint Nicholas). The second chapter is devoted 
to the child and its formal education, especially as it occurs in 
paintings depicting the schoolroom. Here, the famous night-school 
scenes by Dou are discussed as well as Steen's humorous class- 
room depictions, all classified according to whether they represent 
a proper or unruly school. Also included in this chapter are stud- 
ies of paintings of mothers teaching their children to read. The 
third chapter is concerned with the child at play, individually or 
as part of a group. This includes a valuable discussion about toys 
and their meanings, among them, hoops, marbles, knucklebones, 
and pinwheels. Following this chapter, there is a short conclusion 
and an informative appendix examining paintings depicting the 
reception of the newborn child into the family by Steen and his 
less-talented follower Brakenburg. 

By studying the function of the child in paintings with varying 
subjects, Durantini evolves her principal hypothesis: the child and 
its activities are basically elements that help to “reveal or expose 
concerns and problems of significance to the adult viewer” (p. 
297). Thus, adult issues are a paramount concern in these paint- 
ings, despite the absence of adult figures in some of them. For 
example, paintings depicting the domestic milieu are thought to 
comment about the positive or negative aspects of adult behavior 
because “. . . in none of these works can we say that there is any 
real interest in the child as such or in the state of childhood” (p. 


*The author gratefully acknowledges the assistance of Professor Egbert 
Haverkamp-Begemann and Stephanie Dickey in the preparation of this 
review. 


92). This is especially true of the nursing scenes where the char- 
acter of the woman is emphasized: ‘in a scene wherein the woman 
is an image of virtue, the act of nursing is regarded as a virtuous 
one. In a scene wherein the woman is an image of vice, the nursing 
child becomes a symbol of her unchastity, an emblem of sensual 
love” (pp. 37-38). 

Adult issues are also said to lie behind the many paintings de- 
picting the schoolroom. Paintings of teachers punishing pupils are 
interpreted as exhortations to the adult viewer for self-discipline, 
while those depicting unruly pupils admonish adults who cannot 
control their children. Conversely, paintings of well-disciplined 
children, diligently pursuing their studies, are thought to function 
as exemplars for an adult audience. Even a child's toys and pas- 
times embody adult concerns because they are generally symbolic 
of vanity, love, or the need to live virtuously; therefore, ”. . . the 
Dutch artist is not interested in what the pastime means to the 
child. It is instead simply another way of addressing or describing 
the greater social issues of life and its passing” (p. 191). 

The evidence that Durantini has assembled to interpret the 
paintings and develop her hypothesis is quite diversified. Not only 
are traditional sources like emblem books and prints cited but 
also what can be classified as socio-historic ones, for example, 
city ordinances, theoretical writings, sermons, and the like. The 
reader is given so much information pertaining to children in 
Dutch art, including a large quantity of previously unknown ref- 
erences, that the book will be of great value for future studies of 
this subject. Durantini deserves to be commended for her efforts 
and findings; unfortunately, her extensive use of socio-historic 
sources reveals a lack of insight into the substantial problems that 
can arise when one attempts to apply them to paintings. One 
disadvantage of Durantini’s method is that the glut of material 
used to support her interpretations actually impedes the flow of 
her arguments and causes the reader to wonder how much of it 
is truly relevant. Perhaps it would have been better to relegate 
some of this material to the footnotes. For example, does knowing 
that a 1528 decree forbade parents to allow their children to play 
in public places for fear of broken windows help us to understand 
Van der Werff's Playing Children by a Hercules Group or Bre- 
kelenkam's A Game of Marbies (p. 207, figs. 99, 100)? Moreover, 
how is the precocious behavior of Lucy Hutchinson (b. 1620) as 
a young girl pertinent to paintings depicting schoolrooms (p. 173)? 
Often, the discussion of facts similar to these is so protracted that, 
by comparison, the analysis of the paintings seems slighted. 

By citing these examples, I do not mean to imply that socio- 
historic sources are useless for interpreting paintings — Durantini 
does, at times, apply them successfully. However, this type of 
material should only be handled with extreme caution because 
the inherent problems are formidable. The inevitable difficulty of 
sociology as a methodological tool for art history involves the 
question of how to apply one's findings to the painting under 
study. Socio-historic sources are indeed useful because they can 
provide knowledge about contemporary ideas or issues that often 
lie behind the subjects painted by 17th-century Dutch artists. It 
might help to clarify this with an example: Durantini has gathered 
a large quantity of information concerning the theory and practice 
of breast feeding during the 17th century. This knowledge is wel- 
come because it enables the modern-day reader to perceive how 
earlier generations regarded this important aspect of motherhood. 
Yet none of this material, despite its contemporaneousness, can 
independently explain painted representations of nursing moth- 
ers. Ultimately, all of the potentially symbolic details of a painting 
must be scrutinized because their collective meaning (or mean- 
ings) usually extends far beyond a purely sociological level. In 
other words, the potentially symbolic motifs cannot be deci- 


phered exclusively by relating them to socio-historic sources, de- 
spite the possibility that the painting might reflect contemporary 
social ideals. Te ignore this is to reduce symbolism to sociological 
illustration. 

Even if one uses socio-historic sources to provide “background 
information” fer paintings, there are still dangers. In his study of 
family life during the 16th and 17th centuries, Peter Laslett con- 
vincingly demenstrated that many of the sources are contradic- 
tory, capricious, and hence unreliable.! The inherent problems of 
working with this material become even more apparent when it 
is used to compose a history of childhood. This has been at- 
tempted by Ariés, De Mause, and others, whose studies on this 
subject have been enthusiastically endorsed by art historians, in- 
cluding Durantini. Laslett makes the following observations about 
their methods: 


Valuable as these budgets of scattered information may be, 
when so little else is available, they are being put together, it 
would seem, with very little awareness of the difficulties which 
have had to be recorded above, and suffer from an evident 
anxiety to derive from the recalcitrant and miscellaneous mass 
of facts, half-facts and non-facts (misreports, misrepresenta- 
tions) a connected and dramatic story about childhood and 
the ways it has changed over time.? 


The many pitfalls involved with the use of this material are 
evident in Durantini’s book. For instance, is it safe to state de- 
finitively that “delinquency seems to have been a major problem 
in the seventeenth century” (p. 73) when the only evidence to 
support this is a few statements by travelers to Holland at this 
time and later? To what degree do their opinions reflect the actual 
situation in Holland? In other words, can their statements be taken 
as a reliable indicator of the prevalence of delinquency there at 
that time? Durantini also notes that “card games, along with dice, 
were probably the most oft-condemned games played by adults 
and children in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries” (p. 256). 
This statement is certainly true but it in no way indicates how 
widespread the problem of gambling actually was. Perhaps the 
authors who condemned card and dice playing did so because 
these games offended their personal moral standards, not because 
the problem was epidemic. More important, the existence of the 
tracts and books that denounce gambling does not provide suf- 
ficient justification for Durantini's statement that representations 
of card-playing children emphasize the social evils associated with 
gambling. Thus I consider her erotic interpretations of Hals's Chil- 
dren Playing Cards to be unconvincing, especially her assumption 
that the little girl holding an ace is a mistress (pp. 256-57, fig. 
141)! If card playing always carries negative connotations — as 
Durantini would have us believe — then why do children occa- 
sionally engage in this activity in portraiture? 

Durantini, citing several authors who were critical of doll play, 


1 See Peter Laslett, Family Life and Illicit Love in Earlier Generations, 
Cambridge, 1977, 18. 


2 Ibid., 19, no. 


3 For example, the anonymous portrait of the children of James I, repro- 
duced in Ivy Pinchbeck and Margaret Hewitt, Children in English Society, 
2 vols., London-Toronto, 1969, 1, ill. 2, facing 20. See also the anonymous 
portrait of the family of the Third Earl of Windsor, dated 1568, in which 
two children play cards and two play chess; repr. in Norah Lofts, Do- 
mestic Life in England, London, 1976, 108-09. According to Philippe Ar- 
iés, Centuries of Childhood, A Social History of Family Life, trans. Robert 
Baldick, New York-London-Toronto, 1962, 181-84, games of chance 
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postulates that paintings depicting girls playing with dolls gen- 
erally have negative meanings (p. 249).4 If negative connotations 
were generally attached to paintings depicting doll play, then how 
can we explain the presence of dolls as attributes of girls in por- 
traiture?5 It is true that motifs such as gaming and doll play can 
have negative associations, but it is equally true that they can 
have positive ones as well. Thus the context in which these motifs 
occur must be analyzed because their meanings cannot be deduced 
from admonitory writings along. 

Durantini also employs traditional literary sources, especially 
emblems, to interpret paintings. There is always the danger of 
connecting an emblem to a painting without considering the all- 
important question of whether there is a visual affinity between 
them. Even when this affinity is present, there remains the pos- 
sibility that the meaning of the emblem as a whole cannot be 
applied to the painting under study. Durantini frequently cites 
emblems without regard for these potential difficulties. For ex- 
ample, she assumes that an unlighted lantern on the floor of a 
nursing scene can be connected to a Cats emblem of a prostitute 
outdcors carrying a lighted one (p. 31, fig. 12). The painting and 
the emblem in question are visually dissimilar; because of their 
alleged relation, the author erroneously assumes that “Slinge- 
land's nursing woman is clearly without modesty or shame, and 
hence without virtue” (p. 31). Similarly, an emblem by Jan van 
der Veen depicting two boys bowling outdoors is tied to paintings 
of children playing marbles indoors (figs. 102-04), ignoring the 
visual differences as well as other motifs in the paintings that seem 
to have potential meaning (p. 212). 

Another problem with Durantini’s use of emblems is that she 
often cites ones that have only tangential relationships to the 
paintings under examination. The inclusion of a Crameri emblem 
of dogs begging for food from a child in her discussion of Bre- 
kelerkam's and Steen's paintings of mothers feeding their children 
seems to be irrelevant (p. 39, figs. 17, 18, 20). Furthermore, her 
discussion of six 17th- and 18th-century emblems in connection 
with an analysis of a late 15th-century painting by Bosch is con- 
fusing (p. 245, figs. 129-135). Often, one gets the impression that 
Durantini chose emblems without regard for discrepancies in ap- 
pearance, date, or place of publication. Particularly disturbing in 
this regard is her frequent use of 18th-century emblems — in- 
clud:ng one dated 1781 — to interpret 17th-century paintings. This 
can be very misleading, especially in cases where the emblems of 
Jan Luiken are cited (figs. 19, 94, 96, 106, 107, 110, 134). Luiken, 
whose work is often quoted by art historians, imparts a meta- 
phorical meaning to almost every conceivable object; yet the very 
fact that he does so serves as a warning against using his emblems 
indiscriminately. Many of the subjects of Luiken's emblems had 
not appeared before and therefore could not have possibly been 
known by artists of a previous generation. 

There are also difficulties with Durantini’s method of analyzing 
the context in which potentially symbolic motifs occur and the 


aroused no moral condemnation during the 17th century, an observation 
that is certainly incorrect. 


4 Durantini states that the girl playing with a doll in Brekelenkam's Woman 
Making Lace might have a positive meaning (p. 250, fig. 138). However, 
she chinks that it is also possible to interpret the scene in a negative sense 
because “the doll and lace could imply a love of luxury” (p. 250). She 
fails to provide solid evidence for this interpretation. 


5 For example, the two portraits by Herman ter Borch, repr. in S.J. Gud- 
laugsson, Gerard ter Borch, 2 vols., The Hague, 1960, 11, pl. xxiv, figs. 
1, 3. 
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manner in which she relates them to other works of art in order 
to determine their meanings. This is most evident in her study of 
several domestic scenes that — rather unconvincingly — are given 
erotic meanings. With regard to Netscher's Nursing Woman with 
Three Girls (fig. 14), we read that the activities of the children 
“allude to the nursing woman’s immoral nature” (p. 34). The girl 
making lace is critically important for this idea because the Dutch 
word for her action is thought to be naaien, “a vulgar expression 
for knowing a woman intimately” (p. 34). This is one of several 
occasions where Durantini's Dutch translations are misleading;* 
naaien actually means “to sew,” while the word for “lacemaking” 
is kantklossen. Sewing can have a scatological meaning, but only 
in paintings with erotic contexts, ones entirely different from 
Netscher’s.” All of the other motifs in the painting are given erotic 
meanings as well: the girl holding the cat is said to convey im- 
moral ideas because the animal is an attribute of Pueritia. This 
supposition, which is derived from art works of dissimilar con- 
texts, leads to the idea that “the connection between the cat — 
female sexuality, sensual love — and the infant — the ‘fruit’ or 
product of that love is evident. The cat and infant may both func- 
tion as symbols of sensual love” (p. 34). Therefore, Durantini 
believes that this domestic scene is really a depiction of a whore 
with her bastard children: 


... by virtue of her contact with the children, the nursing 
woman illustrates a kind of culminating point of feminine sex- 
uality. The sleeping child is the unconscious or hidden aspect 
of sensuality, the girl with the cat expresses the overt aspect, 
the lacemaker the covert, and the mother the fruition or end 
result of that sensuality. The activity of the mother is the sole 
activity which the girls cannot yet imitate. And yet it is clear 
by their present actions that in time they will become just like 
their mother is now (sic, p. 35). 


This interpretation, which sounds as though it were proposed by 
Freud, is the result of Durantini’s disregard for the context in which 
motifs occur and her use of them with contextually dissimilar 
artworks to decipher their meanings. I strongly doubt that the 
lacemaking girl has an immoral connotation; lacemaking was an 
important domestic skill in 17th-century Holland, one that most 
girls were required to learn. Many family portraits that depict 
girls making lace, or engaged in other types of needlework, pro- 
vide ample testimony to this.’ Therefore, it seems logical to view 
the Netscher painting in more positive terms, despite the probable 
contrast between the two children on the right and the mother 
and lacemaker on the left. 


6 For example, the punctuation marks of the last two lines of a Heinsius 
poem are incorrectly rendered and consequently the lines are mistrans- 
lated; see p. 228 and p. 356, n. 132. For the correct punctuation, see Daniel 
Heinsius, Nederduytsche poemata, Amsterdam, 1616, 75, No. 14. A par- 
ticular emblem is thought to discuss the trapping of a mouse (p. 260). The 
actual title of the emblem is: Van meessen vangen. The Dutch word mees- 
sen means titmice, birds that are similar in appearance to nut- 
hatches, but with longer tails. The fact that the emblem is about birds 
and not mice is clarified by its text. Furthermore, the book in which the 
emblem appears is constantly referred to by Durantini as Jacob Calom, 
Minne-plicht, Amsterdam, 1626. This is incorrect; this title is bound with 
several other anonymous works that were published by Calom. All of 
Durantini's citations are actually taken from the anonymous Kinder-werck. 
ofte sinne-beelden van de spelen der kinderen, Amsterdam, 1626. 


7 See Eddy de Jongh, “Erotica in vogelperspectief; de dubbelzinnigheid 


Durantini's faulty methodology is responsible for other uncon- 
vincing erotic interpretations: for example, De Hooch's Feeding 
Woman and a Maid with a Fish (fig. 23) is seen in this negative 
light because “the presence of the infant may be regarded as the 
end result or ‘fruit’ of the loose, immoral life” (p. 43). This as- 
sumption hinges upon the motif of the servant showing her mis- 
tress a fish because ‘. . . the purchase of fish is often associated 
with the purchase of flesh” (p. 43). The source for this interpre- 
tation is a 16th-century painting by Beuckelaer, depicting an Ecce 
Homo with a market scene, a work with an entirely different 
context. In fact, the motif of the maid showing a fish to her nurs- 
ing mistress as well as the presence of a fish seller at the door in 
the distance indicates that the painting illustrates the virtues of 
domesticity. The actions of the mistress in the painting are un- 
derscored by 17th-century descriptions of a housewife’s duties, 
which placed a high premium on her administration of the house- 
hold economy, a responsibility that included the supervision of 
servants.° Further proof of the virtuous connotations of the paint- 
ing can be adduced from many contemporary prints that illustrate 
the housewife-servant relationship in a similar manner.” 

Other aspects of Durantini’s interpretations suffer from her 
preoccupation with socio-historic sources and her questionable 
methods of applying them to paintings. For example, she notes 
that it is difficult to decipher Van Geel's A Visit to the Nursery 
(fig. 8) because of the problem, dating back to Houbraken’s de- 
scription of the painting, of determining which of the women is 
the wet nurse and which is the mother. In her opinion, the picture 
depicts a moment of irresolution in which everyone wonders 
whether the child will choose to be breast-fed or to take the “toy” 
that is offered, thus implying a symbolic choice between virtue 
and vice. In order to resolve the identities of the two female fig- 
ures, Durantini resorts to a long discussion about contemporary 
opinions of wet nurses. Since nursing was regarded as an im- 
portant maternal duty, those who let their children be nourished 
by wet nurses were generally criticized for forsaking their God- 
ordained responsibility. After this discourse. she suggests that the 
painting might “. . . be depicting another aspect of the wet nurse 
controversy, as noted by Cats: the danger that the child will love 
the wet nurse more than the mother” (p. 20). However, this is 
ruled out in favor of the conclusion that the painting must 


. . be understood on a more universal level: as an allegory 
of vanity . . . The woman holding the child is its mother. By 
virtue of her simplicity and her function as a nurse, she is also 
“Natura.” She is opposed by a personification of Venus or sen- 


van een reeks 17de eeuwse genrevoorstellingen,” Simiolus, 111, 1968-69, 
35-36. It is unfortunate that much of De Jongh's valuable research about 
eroticism in Dutch painting has been misunderstood and misapplied 
to pictures with entirely different visual contexts than those discussed 
by him. 

8 For example, the family portraits by Gonzales Conques in Karlsruhe 
(Staatliche Kunsthalle) and Gillis van Tilborgh in Rotterdam (Museum 
Boymans-van Beuningen). 

9 See Peter C. Sutton, Pieter de Hooch, Ithaca, 1980, 46-47. 

10 For example, the engraving by Saenredam (after Goltzius) of Midday 
from The Four Times of Day; repr. in FW.H. Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish 
Etchings, Engravings, and Woodcuts, Amsterdam, 1949-, xx, 74, 
No. 99. 


sual pleasure, in the tradition of the emblem of the Typus 
Mundi. This infant, like Dou’s, is being offered the choice be- 
tween virtue/nature and vice/Venus (pp. 20-21). 


I think that Durantini is guilty of overreading the imagery; there 
is really no solid evidence for her conclusion," nor for her state- 
ments that the child”. . . considers the situation with an unusual 
degree of seriousness and intensity” and that “ . . . although he 
is small in size, his nature and understanding are not those of an 
infant” (pp, 20-21). The painting can be explained much more 
easily: Houbraken says that the mother wants to lure the child 
from the wet nurse “door een kol suiker” (see p. 315, n. 18). There- 
fore, his statement that the woman on the right is the mother is 
correct; she is holding a piece of sugar candy — which Durantini 
calls a “toy” — in order to lure the child from the wet nurse. 
Perhaps the mother is trying to wean the child since he is clearly 
too old to be nursed. 

Durantini also overreads a Brakenburg painting, an Interior 
with a Child and Dog (fig. 151). This is due to her assumption 
that the picture can be deciphered by using an 18th-century em- 
blem by Spinniker (fig. 150), which depicts a dog biting a child, 
the meaning being that pain and sorrow follow pleasure. Dur- 
antini believes that this must also be the message of the Brak- 
enburg, because it”. . . closely resembles Spinniker's scene, only 
instead of showing the child crying, he looks out at us to make 
the message more direct” (p. 273). Even a casual glance at the 
photograph of the painting will convince the reader that the dog 
is not biting the child. Actually, the child is about to pet the dog; 
this motif may be symbolic of the pedagogical idea, popular in 
Dutch art, that the training of children finds a parallel in the be- 
havior of domestic animals.”. This interpretation is supported by 
a fact that Durantini overlooks: the painting is a portrait. In this 
case, and several others, one wonders whether Durantini exam- 
ined the works with sufficient care. © 

I would now like to return to Durantini’s hypothesis that the 
role of the child in Dutch 17th-century painting is to function as 
a commentator on adult issues or concerns. According to the au- 
thor, she has developed the hypothesis from her inquiry into the 
larger question of the theme of the child in Dutch art as a whole, 
whereas earlier studies lack this topical unity. Her investigation 
is conducted by examining those subjects which illustrate “typi- 
cally childish” situations (p. 4). But Durantini also notes, para- 
doxically, that “a number of themes and topics had to be omitted 
... (p. 3); this leads to the question of what criteria were used 
to determine what a “typically childish” situation was for the 17th 
century. Why did she omit such potentially important themes as 
the child in the marketplace or the child in portraiture?! One 
cannot but feel that Durantini’s choice of themes anachronistically 
reflects the 20th-century perception of what is “typically child- 
ish.” The larger issue is whether one can make such confident 
assertions about art and life in 17th-century Holland, or, for that 


1 In Dou's painting of the Young Mother (fig. 3), the choice between 
virtue and vice is certainly an issue. Durantini convincingly demonstrates 
this (pp. 7-13), but the context of this work differs sufficiently from Van 
Geel's to warrant a different interpretation of the latter. 


12 See Jan Baptist Bedaux, “Beelden van ‘leersucht’ en tucht. Opvoedings- 
metaforen in de nederlandse schilderkunst van de zeventiende eeuw,” Ned- 
erlands kunsthistorisch jaarboek, xxx11, 1983, 49-74. 


13 For example, Durantini illustrates and discusses a painting that is clearly 
a late 17th or early 18th-century copy after part of a work by De Hooch 
(p. 226, fig. 114). Admittedly, the original was published by Sutton, Pieter 
de Hooch, Cat. No. 50, pl. 53, only after Durantini’s dissertation had 
appeared, but photographs of it have been in existence for a long time. 
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matter, about any past culture, without interjecting one's own 
cultural biases in the process. 

There is another, far more serious problem: Durantini's hy- 
pothesis that children in Dutch paintings function as commen- 
tators on adult issues appears to be untenable. Many of the paint- 
ings seem to have predominantly pedagogical symbolism; yet this 
is often understated and rarely noted by Durantini. This fact is 
all the more perplexing because the importance of a child's moral 
instruction is expressly stated by many of the authors cited in the 
book, and, in connection with them, by Durantini herself. For 
example, she concludes her study of a group of Steen paintings 
about the effects of intemperance and the world upside-down (figs. 
32-35) by citing many contemporary opinions about the necessity 
of raising children properly, that is, in contrast to those in the 
pictures. She also notes that “proper training was therefore a mat- 
ter of great importance to society at large” (p. 72). If this is true, 
then why view the paintings as primarily providing “. . . com- 
mentary upon the behavior of the adults. . .” as being”. . . more 
concerned with the effects of intemperance upon the adults that 
upon the children” (p. 67)? A moral condemnation of dissolute 
adults is certainly an issue here, but there is an equal interest in 
the morally reprehensible character of the untrained children. 

Durantini also believes that paintings depicting school rooms 
can be linked to adult issues. However, she states that “the pur- 
pose of elementary schooling in the seventeenth century was not 
just to impart the rudiments of knowledge (i.e., reading and writ- 
ing), but also to help train respectable, decent adults. Schools 
provided education (moral training) as well as instruction” (p. 
112). Thus, it was important to raise children properly so that 
they would take their place in society as virtuous and diligent 
adults. This concern clearly lies behind many of the paintings of 
schoolrooms. For example, the presence of a top and a teacher 
with a ferule in Dou's Schoolmaster (fig. 53) indicates that the 
picture can be tied to this issue because these two motifs are sym- 
bolic cf the need for effort and discipline (p. 114), habits that are 
so vital for children to learn. Therefore, | cannot agree with Dur- 
antini’s conclusion that “. . . it is the adult viewer to who [sic] 
Dou's schoolmaster is addressing his glance and message” (p. 114). 
Adults were certainly edified by the painting but one cannot as- 
sume that its message was exclusively for them, especially in light 
of the moral purpose of education, noted above. 

Pedagogical meanings are also present in several other subjects 
that Durantini examines. The Schoolboy's Meal paintings (fig. 
25-26) seem to place equal emphasis on the pious child and the 
virtuous mother despite Durantini's suggestion that the illustra- 
tion of maternal duties is the paramount concern (p. 52). The 
significance of the pious, well-trained child is evident in Breke- 
lenkam's Hair Comber, which Durantini views as illustrating the 
virtuous activities of the mother “. . . as she strives for the pure 
life” (p. 52; painting not reproduced). The principal motif of the 
mother combing her child's hair can be connected to an emblem 


Even if these photographs were not known, the fact that the painting 
illustrated by Durantini is a partial copy is obvious; the child holding the 
hoop stares at the empty corner of the room! For the partial copy, see 
ibid., Cat. No. 50h. 


14 Similar criticisms are set forth by Bedaux, (as in n. 12) 71, n. 46. Por- 
traiture is highly important in this regard, because many of the motifs 
that appear there have meanings which, as noted above, contradict Dur- 
antini's interpretations. Bedaux states the following: “Veel van de ideën 
over het kind en de opvoeding vindt men vaak weerspiegeld in de talloze 
portretten uit de tijd en niet slechts in het door Durantini voor ons ge- 
selecteerde beeldmateriaal.” 
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by Cats that has a pedagogical meaning. !5 In the painting, it is 
not mere coincidence that the boy's hornbook and lunch are placed 
beside him; they are meant to underscore the symbolism of the 
motif of haircombing. 

In an article that appeared after the publication of Durantini’s 
book, Bedaux convincingly demonstrated that the presence of 
well-trained animals in Dutch 17th-century portraits and genre 
paintings is intended as a metaphor for children who are being 
raised properly.! Bedaux did not discuss the presence and mean- 
ing of poorly-trained animals in Dutch painting, but they seem 
to be an important symbolic component of several pictures ex- 
amined by Durantini. In a De Hooch painting (fig. 11), she in- 
terprets the motif of a girl allowing a dog to lick a pot in her lap 
as an erotic allusion (p. 27).7 However, a dog licking a pot func- 
tions as an antithesis to a well-bred one in an Otto van Veen 
emblem that is symbolic of bad versus good training.!8 Therefore, 
in the De Hooch painting, it seems more likely that the girl al- 
lowing the dog to lick the pot has a pedagogical meaning, albeit 
a negative one. This interpretation is reinforced by the presence 
of the nursing mother. Nursing women, as Durantini notes (p. 
21), can be symbolic of Natura (nature), a component of the Ar- 
istotelian pedagogical triad. Aristotle theorized that for the de- 
velopment of proper behavior in children, Natura must be im- 
proved by rules that are taught (Ars) but must be practiced 
(Exercitatio). This idea lies behind the Otto van Veen emblem 
because it illustrates a parable by Plutarch that is meant to explain 
this very theory.!° In De Hooch's painting, the child with the glut- 
tonous dog is probably symbolic of improper training, suggesting 
that Natura alone, personified by the nursing mother, is insuffi- 
cient for rearing children. 

Durantini notes that a child’s education at home included in- 
struction in religious precepts and good manners (p. 72). I think 
that this is a major concern in Steen's paintings of Grace (figs. 
27-28) and is suggested by the presence of a dog licking a pot in 
each of them. According to Durantini, the dog in fig. 27 sniffs a 
pot that has no food in it, a motif meant to underscore the family's 
poverty. The actions of the dog in fig. 28 are said to mirror the 
greedy desires of the little girl, who”. . . is clearly more interested 
in the food than in the words [of the prayer] and their signifi- 
cance” (p. 54). This is another example of her propensity to 


15 See Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, Tot lering en vermaak, exh. cat., 1976, 
Cat. No. 49; Philadelphia, Philadelphia Museum of Art, Masters of Sev- 
enteenth-century Dutch Genre Painting, exh. cat., 1984, Cat., No. 17. 


16 Bedaux (as in n. 12) 49-74. 


17 Sutton, in his catalogue entry to this painting in Masters of Dutch Sev- 
enteenth-Century Genre Painting, 1984, Cat. No. 54, n. 2, rightly states 
that Durantini’s interpretation of this motif “. . . is ludicrous in the larger 
context of De Hooch’s art.” However, I do not agree with his suggestion 
that the girl's action merely imitates her mother’s nursing of a sibling and 
is therefore meant to ”. . . underscore the premium the Dutch placed on 
pedagogy in the home.” 

18 The emblem is discussed and illustrated by Bedaux (as in n. 12), 53-54, 
fig. 2. 

1° Ibid., 50-51. Plutarch’s parable is also recounted in contemporary ed- 
ucational treatises and domestic manuals; see, for example, Bartholomew 
Batty, The Christian Man’s Closet, London, 1581, 19-19v; Petrus Witte- 
wrongel, Oeconomia christiana ofte christelicke huys-houdinghe, 2 vols., 
Amsterdam, 1661, 1, 182. 


20 I do not mean to imply that all of the children are diligently saying 


over-read the imagery; it is difficult to determine precisely what 
is meant — if anything at all — by the girl's expression because 
she stares blankly ahead. The motif of the dog licking the pot is, 
in both paintings, probably a symbol of improper training, to be 
contrasted with the children who say grace before eating.?, 

Clearly, an important message of so many of these paintings is 
that children must be raised properly for the benefit of themselves, 
their parents, and the state. Ideally, the well-trained child is the 
product of a family whose stability and harmony reflects that of 
society as a whole. This idea of the family as a microcosm of the 
state is noted by Durantini but only with regard to the writings 
of the Reformers (p. 72). It was actually much more widespread 
than this, for it was an essential component of 17th-century po- 
litical theory?! and was even discussed in domestic manuals pub- 
lished throughout Europe at this time.2 Children naturally played 
a significant role in this idea, because they were taught at an ex- 
tremely young age that obedience to their parents was analogous 
to obedience to civil authorities. Therefore, obedient, well- 
trained children were vitally important for the stability and per- 
petuation of the state. This concept can be readily inferred from 
Durantini’s sources and the paintings she discusses; thus, it is in- 
deed surprising that she views the child in Dutch art as “. . . ba- 
sically an element which helps to reveal or expose concerns and 
problems of significance to the adult viewer” (p. 297). It is true 
that the desire to raise children correctly is an adult concern, but 
Durantini erroneously believes that this is sufficient grounds for 
assuming that the presence or absence of good behavior in chil- 
dren in paintings is not a symbolic end in itself.» 

Although I consider Durantini's hypothesis to be untenable, 
this does not detract from the importance of her book for future 
research concerning children in Dutch art. It is valuable because 
it collects a large body of source material that will be beneficial 
for further investigations into this important subject. However, 
the book cannot be considered as the definitive study on children 
in Dutch painting, largely because of its faulty methodology and 
questionable interpretations. 


WAYNE FRANITS 
[Institute of Fine Arts, New York University 


New York, N.Y. 10021] 


their prayers; the boy in fig. 28 looks out at the viewer while his sister 
prays. In fact, as Durantini notes, she is the only one in the family who 
is saying a prayer. Perhaps the dog licking the pot is meant as a symbolic 
parallel to the boy's improper behavior, but this cannot be unequivocally 
determined. 


2 Jean Bodin, Les six livres de la république, Paris, 1576, is especially 
important in this regard because it was known throughout Europe via 
many reprints during the 17th century. For example, Johan van Bever- 
wijck, Van de wtnementheyt des vrouwelicken geschlachts, Dordrecht, 
1639, 302, refers to Bodin in his discussion of the family as a microcosm 
of the republic. See also Gordon J. Schachet, “Patriarchalism, Politics and 
Mass Attitudes in Stuart England,” Historical Journal, x11, 1969, 413-41; 
idem, Patriarchalism in Political Thought, New York, 1975. 


# For example, Wittewrongel (as in n. 19) 1-5; William Gouge, Of Do- 
mesticall Duties, London, 1622, preface. 


23 This is noted by Durantini (p. 72). See also Schoechet (as in n. 21), 14- 
16, 73-74, 78-81. 


24 See Durantini, 3. 
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Library, University of California, 1984. Pp. xii 
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in assoc. with The Drawing Center, New York 
(distr. by Abner Schram Ltd.), 1985. Pp. 160; 
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Ponton, Marcia, Bonington, Francia and 
Wyld, North Pomfret, Vt., and London, Bats- 
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6th Century Art in Western India (Studies in 
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